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EDITORIAL. 


“THE AUSTRALIAN GARDENER” for this 
month sustains its reputation as a first- 
class publication of interesting instruc- 
tion. The advertising columns are brim 
full of information upon the needs of the 
producer and the consumer. To bring 
these two closer together to their mutual 
advantage is one of the chief objects of 
the publication, and as it succeeds in this 
there is not only satisfaction to the parties 
immediately concerned but algo to “ Tur 
AUSTRALIAN GARDENER” as the medium, 
The articles are carefully chosen for 
accurate and reliable information of a 
seasonable nature. Notes on the flower 
garden will be found usually instructive. 
But above all things the speciality this 
month no doubt is dealing with weeds, 
This is especially the case in new ground 
that has been turned up for the first'time. 
The turning process. suist the weeds 
just nicely, they like it, and grow just 
beautifully. The garden is gone over 
carefully and every bed looks nice for the 
young seedling and bulbs coming on apace 
,and everything feels snug and comfortable 
after the knee-stiffening and back-break- 
ing process of picking out every weed. 
But if neglected for a week just what 
happens is that the youug weeds have 
come again, almost breaking their young 
necks in struggling through the goil to 
face whatever sun and rain there may 
~ be. They love the effort of srowing, and 
if our highly trained and well nursed 
garden beauties had half the vigour of 

_ their despised sisters, the weeds, it is more 
than likely that gardening would be more 
_ popular, the fact being,that flowers could 


CONTAINS— 
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be had without so muchi trouble, which 
argues that the average man and woman 
are rather a lazy lot. An article by Mr 
J.Cronin on the Abutillon, or Chinese 
Lantern, is very interesting. This shrub 
was formerly thought a great deal of and 
is always found in the old established 
gardens, But it seems to have gone ou 
of fashion somewhat, This is rather a 
pity, because the flowers are qnaint and 
pretty, and some of the shrubs shapely. 
As a rule, however, the straggling habit 
of the shrub is against it as a popular 
grower. The varieties mentioned are 
good, and if dealt with according to 
lnstructions in the article, will give pleas- 
ing results. A paragraph upon the violet 
will go straight to the heart of every 
reader, — 

For the farmer the articles upon the 
value of ensilage, sheepfarming in South 
Africa, and high land values will all be 
found opportune. It is just now when 
hay and chaff and bran are 80 high in 
value, and before the green feed gets 
much body into it, that the farmer needs 
to know the true value of a good stock of 
feed. THusilage is the best means of 
storing the overplus of feed when at its 
strongest, and always carries full value 
for the trouble. 

It will be news to a good many people 
that Germany grows more potatoes than 
any other European country. The total 
runs up to 45 million:tons. This produc- 
tion is put into spirit, starch, and pigs, in 
addition to the house consumption. 

An article by Mr P. H. Sutor on a 
typical dairy farm is written in his usual 
free and easy fashion, and contains just 


_theright kind of information from a farm, 


on the spot. Here he tells of the best 
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kind of cows to keep, which means that 
any cow that cannot supply two gallons 
for ten months in the year is not worth 
keeping. Then the right kind of feed to 
produce the milk is of prime consideration 
and equal in importance comes the gentle 
handling of the herd the care of shelter, 
and always cleanliness. 2 

For poultry raisers the articles are 
continued on diseases in fowls, and the 
ever popular egglaying competitions have 
a place in the reading matter. 

Now that the orchard crops are 
gathered in there is a little respite from 
the stress of anxious work, but in the 
orchard work is like that of the true 
domestic housewife who is never finished. 
While the weeds are growing in the or- 
chard to be turned in later for green 
manuring, the orchardist is at work with 
his snips, clipping out the wood that 
grows to no profit. In his pruning 
operations his eyes are here, there, and 
everywhere for fruit buds. A long article 
on pruning very properly opens with the: 
advice that the operator shonld have a 
clear conception of what is required and 
what will be the resulting of each cut he 
makes. He should know by the strength _ 
of the acre just what quality of fruit it is 
capable of producing and ripening with- 
out overraxing its strength or running 
risk of damage from over-burdened 


- boughs. 


Our young readers now continue their 
claim upon our space. Having given 


them a taste of something quite as good 


as games, the young folks ure looking 
forward each month to their share in the 
“Gardener.” Here we give them Nature’s 


Soro, the Maryels of Pond Life, and the 


Wonders of Little Things. 
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EARLY STONE TURNIP. 


Operations for the Month. 


The month of July is generally very 
cold, especially in the elevated parts 
where there is bnt little growth in most 
plants, but for all tnat they should be 
attended to and kept weedod, for weeds 


of some kind generally manage to grow. 
‘All spare ground should be turned up— 
_ with a spade and be left in a rough state, 


so as to expose ss much surface as possible 
to frosts, rain, snow, and sun. Dig the 
ground deep, and if it be not sufficiently 
rich it must be well manured, with retten 
farmyard manure made from the drop- 


-pinus of animals, except the pig, mixed 


with straw, old leaves, or any other vege- 
table matter. The more of the liquid 


excrement of animals that can be ob 
_ tained and mixed with the manure the 


better it will rot, and the more valuable 
it willbe . ay. 
Asparagus—Plant out asparagus roots, 
dress the beds with a little salt, and 
lightly fork in the top dressing. 
Jerusalem Artichoke — The ground 
should be well dug, well drained, and 


well manured. Small tubers may be 
_ planted whole, and large ones may be 


divided and planted if supply is scarce. 


Plant about 5 inches deep, about 1 foot — 
-apart, in rows 3 to4 feet apart. 


_ Bean, French—In the warmest parts of 
the State it is quite possible to grow this 


vegetable all the year round, but it is 


‘uselass sowing it where frosts occur. 
Broad Bean—Sow a few rows for suc- 


cession during the month, This plant 


“requires deep soil to enable it to come 
to the greatest perfection, for its roots 
will extend to a considerable depth when 


oe they have good open deep soil, At the 
“same time the soil should be weil drained, 
_ a8 excessive moisture is injurious to it. | 


_ Broccoli—Seed may be sown largely in 


_ small beds and the seedlings transplanted 
_ when the young broccolis are large enough. 

J ittle drills and water occa-— 
sioually, and on noaccount allow the beds” 


to become very dry. 


_ Cabbage—A litile seed may be sown in 
a seed-bed or box. Sow in little drills 2 


inches or so apart and do not use too 


The Vegetable Garden. 


much seed ‘Try several kinds of seed to 
ascertain which variety succeeds best in 
your district. If you have any good 
strong seedlings transplant them to some 
well-manured ground that has been pre- 
pared for them. 


Cardoon is a vegetable worth testing 


for it is mush liked by some persons. It 
belongs to the Artichoke family, and — 


somewhat resembles that vegetable, but 
the tender leaves of the heart of the 
plant are eaten and not the flower, buds 
as in the cese of the artichoke. The seed 
is sown in spring and the seedlings are 
afterwards transplanted to well-manured’ 
beds, but this transplanting must be done 
very carefully or else the seedlings will 
die. It is the custom to sow seed in well- 
manured trenches, like celery trenches, 
and when it comes up to thin the plants 
out to about 18 inches or 2 feet apart.. 
The plants need good supplies of water 
and rich soil When they have attained 
a good size they will need earthing up 
like celery in order to blanch their hearts. 
Leaves or straw should be tied round 
each plant before earthiny up so as to 
prevent any soil dropping in smongst the 
leaves. a 

Carrot—Sow a little seed in drills 


about 1 foot to 18 inches apart. Thin. _ 
out when the plants are long enough and 


quite free from weeds 
_ Cauliflower—Sow.a little seed to keep 
up a supply and plant out any strong 
young seedlings you may have on hand | 
-Cucumber—In the warm coast climates 
sow a little seed in a sheltered position. 
It would be advisable to protect the bed 
at night with some bagging or other 
material, for fear of chance frosts or 
severe cold. 4 a 


GOLDEN DAWN CAPSICUM. 


_ Capsicums or Chillies—May be sown 
and proterted as recommended for cu- 
cumbers. +o s . 

Egg Plants Seed may also be sown in 
the warm districts — 


Leek—Sow a little seed to keep up a- 


supply. Plaut out good strong young 
leeks to well-manured trenches and keep 


- them well watered if the weather and 
“soil are dry. Ae 
Lettuce—Sow a little seed and plant 


out seedlings to well-manured ground, 


Onion—Sow a good quantity of seep 
on well-manured and well-drained narrow 
beds where the seedlings can be weeded 
easily without treading amongst the plants. 
Sow in drills aud cover the seed very lightly 
with fine soil. ; 

Parsnip —Sow a little seed. 

Peas --These may be sown largely in 
rows 3 to 4 feet apart according to the 
height of the variety, for the higher it is 
likely to grow the wider apart the rows 
should be. 


POTATO, BEAUTY OF HEBRON | 


Savoy—Sow a little seed in a seed-bed* 
If any strong seedlings ara available they 
may be planted out. The soil should be 
well manured before planting. a 

Spinach —Sow a little seed in drills 2 
feet apart and thin out the plants when 
they come up to about 1 foot from plant 
to plant. . 

Swede Turnip—Sow a little seed in 
drills. aa elly Sasa 

‘Tomato—Make hotbed, with portable 
frame over, beginning of month, st 

Turnip —Sow a little seed in drills. 
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1 Couch and Cushions, 

1 Bamboo Table, 
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1 Overmantle, 

1 Hearthrug, 
~~ 8 yards Floorcloth, — 
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SALPIGLOSSIS VARIABILIS GRANDIFLORA. _ 


The Abutilon. 


[By J. Cronin. ] 
The species and varieties of Abutilon 


_ cultivated in gardens are evergreen shrubs. 


‘The genus also includes herbs or annuals 


_ that are of botanical interest. The habitat 


of the majority of Abutilous is Brazil and 
adjacent parts of South America, a few 
species being found native in Central and 
North America, and Australia. The name 
that the abutilon is commonly known by 
—the Chinese lantern fower—would sug- 
gest the occurre:.ce of the g-nus in China 
or other Asiatic countries, but it is on 
aceouut of the resemblance of the floweis — 
of some of the species to the well-known 
Chinese lanterns that the popular name 
is due. — EE rere ed 

Many of the abutilous are highly orna-— 


_ mental shrubs, varying from four to eight 


-or ten feet in height ; the foliage in some 


The Flower Gar‘den. i 


of the spezies and garden raised varieties 
is distinctiy palmate in character, the 
flowers, borne on long slender stalks, being 
bell shaped and pendulous or drooping. In 


-many instances the hybrid varieties are 


a distinct improvement on the original 
species in habit of growth, sizo and sub- 


stance of blooms; the coloring of the — 


blooms is also more varied and beantiful. 


_ The genus now includes kinds and varieties 


that produce flowers of shades of orange, 
yellow, red, pink, rose. and white; many 
are distinctly veined or marked with other 
shades of color, With many kinds the 
foliage is their principal value in schemes 
of border decoration, being beautifully 
variegated. Abutilons are hardy in most 
parts of the State and being of easy 


culture are worthy of much more care 


and attention, and extensive planting. 
They are well suited for planting in large 
groups or borders as specimens or sub- 


- shrubs, endure a deal of drought, and 


provide a fine effect when well estab- 
lished. 
CULTURE. 


The soil most suitable is a rather light 


loam, well drained, and moderately man- 


ured, Abutilons, however, will thrive fairly 
in most garden soils where the ordinary 
routine phases of cultivation that make 
up fair management are practised, Ex- 
cessive manuring, or excessive watering 
when the soil is rich, will promote rink 
growth that will fail to bloom satisfac- 
torily, and, in the case of the variegated 
forms, cause them to revert to the green. 


They are also accommodating in regard | 


to position, and may be planted with a 
prospect of success in any aspect except- 
ing those excessively wind-swept. Plants 
may be set out from pots at any time 
during the season of active growth, spring 
or early autumn being preferable. They 
will require to be watered during dry hot 


overtake them. 


Telephone 350 


weather until established, and will benefit — 
by the application of a mulch if the con- 
ditions are severe. 

Pruning is necessary to ensure well- 
balanced plants. When young plants are 
being formed praning consists mainly ia 
pinching, or lightly topping, any shoots 
of excessive vigor, The object is tu check 
these and permit the weaker shoots to 
Whea the plants are 
formed they ocvasionally become crowded 
in the centre. A moderate amount of — 
thinning is required so that light aud air 
are admitted to all parts of the. plants. 
Old plants are liable tv become tall and 


‘straggling in habit and should be pruned 


in winter, cutting the shoots well back. 
The result-on healthy plants is tho pro- 
duc‘ion of vigorous yrowth that requires 
to be regulated as in the case of the 
young plant. ‘ 

Abutilons are propagated from cuttings 
and seeds Cuttings of the young shoots. 
inserted in pots of sandy soil, and placed 
in a cold frame, root readily. When the 
cuttinzs are rooted they should be potted, 
and, when established, planted out. Such 
plants are not likely to receive much check 
by the transplanting and with a little 
care in pruning usually develop into nice. 
specimens. Cuttings af tho strong shoots 
will also root readily in the open ground 
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if, taken and inserted in sandy soil during 
winter. These may be allowed to grow in 
the nursery until autumn, and then lifted 
and transferred to their flowering quarters. 
Such plants require to be pruned hard to 
compensate for the loss of feeding roots 
destroyed in the removal. Seeds should 
be sown in pots or boxes of light soil in 
spring. The plants should be potted when 


about an inch in height, and grown in § 
pots until they are about a foot in height, 


when they may be transplanted into the 
_ beds or borders. Ifa good strain of seed 
18 Sown improved varieties may result. 


DusiraBLe VARIETIES, 


_ Anumber of fine varieties are procurable. 


JA few of the best are:--Boule de Neige, 
Driven Snow, Fleur de Neige, Golden 
Fleece, Aurelia, Sydney Bolle, Brilliant, 


Emperor, Scarlet Gem. Cerise unique, 
Violet Queen, Rosceflorum, and. yexil- 


larium, the foliage of each being. green. 

Varieties in which the leaves are varie- 
_ gated are:—Sawitzii (rather delicate), 
; Souvenir de Bon, Aureum yariegatum, 
Varwinil tessalatum, and vexillariuin 

__Variegatum. co tity } ae 


Notes for the Month. 


_,, All sorts of herbaceous plants—that is, 
‘those plants which are perennial and 
which lose their stems every year, al- 
though their roots are valive—may be 


_ divided and replanted. To this class of 


‘plants belon ae 
faa a ong chrysanthemums, delphin 


phloxes, 


- term ‘perennial’ 
nt re) means a plant that 
lives for over two years. 3 


i ess carnations, pinks, and all kinds 
: ae ardy plants may be transplanted, and 
_ Sie garden should have a dressing of 
rotten farmyard manure forked neatly in, 

_ ‘after it has been well cleaned up. 


‘gteat caution sh : 
Sates should be taken not to 


fae which are not snbject to frosts, 
Well as hardy annuals if the latter were 
é sped Previously sown. If sown iu cool dis- 

: Ticts they will need protection from frosts. 
th no means of protection are available 
__ -*i€ sowing had better be delayed, 


’ 


perennial larkspur, perennial 
and some of the salvias. The 


But 


4, sturb any bulbs that may be just start-— 
28 Into growth. In the warm parts of the - 


Sof tender annuals may be sown, as 


GROUP OF NASTURTIUMS, — 


Tux Viorer.—Thiuk of the numerous 
gifts that Nature has bestowed upon the 
violet. She has given to it a form so 


frail---so elegantly graceful—and a per- ~ ; 
dries in stock, such being picked for quality 


fume both mild and sweet. The rare yet 
beautifully delicate color seen amidst the 
clustered green leaves is a striking con- 
trast. 
exquisitely lovely is there than the meek 


viotet flower. In all ancient readings, and - 
_ in all ‘Languages of Flowers, no writer 


has ever bestowed any virtue but that of 
modesty on this plant, The very flower 
itself, while growing and blooming in the 


. garden, is a true picture of modesty. It 


stands so ereet, so dignified, among the 


fatherly green leaves that surround and’ 
protect it. Violets must not be exposed 


to all roughness of the weather, but they 


should be sheltered a little, and kept out _ 
_ of the wind and rain as much as possible; 


and earth that is moist and rich will all 


tend to stimulate their growth. The violet — 


has always a sad expression, even on 
‘bright, sunny days when the lilies by its 
side are smiling. The violet wlll appear to 


ful and sad; not like many other flowers 
that have always a happy look. But this 


adds more to their beauty, and makes the — 


stndy much more deep and interesting. 


’ 


Nothing more handsome, or so 


Intending purchasers of bicycles cannot 
do better than visit the South Australian 
Cycle Depot, 117A Rundle street, where 
they will be able to choose machines from — 
the finest selection of first-grade imported 
English and locally-built bicycles in the 
State As this firm’s advertisement sets 
forth, their prices vary from £8 10s. for 


the cheapest Beest n, to £20 for the first- 


grade Royal Enfield. All Beeston machines — 
(with the exception of such £8 10s. machine, 
which is guaranteed for twelve months) 
are guaranteed for two years. All Royal 
Enfield machines are guaranteed for an 
additional year, thus making an EXCHP- 
TIONAL GUARANTES OF THREE YEARS, That 


they can’ give such lengthy guarantees | 
proves beyond a doubt that they have great 


confidence in their goods, and the reason 
for such is that every locally-built bicycle 
they sell is made from the finest English- 
made material, is built by the best’skilled. 
mechanics obtainable under the supervision 


‘of men of world-wide bicycle experience 


and with a very thorough knowledge of 
the type of machine most in request in 
this colony. The Royal Enfield machines, 
made in Redditch, England, are undoubt- 
edly the finest and most reliable machines — 
made in England, and therefore in the 
world, In order to meet the requirements 


of their customers they give most liberal 
‘terms when time payments are desired. 


They always hold a large quantity of sun- 


and sold at extremely reasonable prices. 
Purchasers of second hand machines will 
find a wide and extensive variety to chosoe 
from, Repairs are, promptly attended to, — 
these being done on the premises: there — 
are no vexatious delays and absolute 
reliance can -be placed on repairs being 
completed at the promised time. The firm — 
will be pleased to send catalogue post free — 


and any further particulars desired on 


receipt of enqulry, : 


‘STRANG & CO, 


nee Tailors 


ND Este cad 


 llercers,) 


bein a glorions dream-like land, thouhgt- - 


30 Gawler Place, — 
OPPOSITE Y.M.C.A. . . 


. 
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E. & W. HACKETT’S FLOWER SEEDS. 


STURT’ 


od 


S PEA. 


WALERLOWERS— lovely (seanted) Single) aude Double 


sorts. ; 


: TALL NASTURTIUMS, DWARF NASTURTIUMS—Great 


variety ot colours in each class. = 
Cyclamens. Pyrethrums. Asters. 3 
Single ane Double Bianihs 
Plants of Double Violets, 
Begonias, Double and Single. : 
Mammoth Sweet William, “ Holborn Glory,” special strain, 


"je pkt. 
Exquisite Salpiglossis. 


Columbines (Aquilegia)— 
The new Long Spurred Varieties. 
Also Double Spurred, 


Canterbury Bells (campanulay— 


Single and double, several colours. 


Chimney Campanula— 
Blue and White. 


Hollyhock— 


Choicest Double. 


Delphiniums— 
Shades of Blue, &e. 


Foxgloves. 


-Mignonette. 


: Double White Pearl Tuberoses, 
_ As Illustration. 
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H, & W. HACKETT’S FRUIT TREES. 


STRAWBERRIES— 

1/- Bundle of 25. 
MADAME MELBA (Up to the Mark). 
EDITH. 

ROYAL SOVEREIGN. 
MARGUERITE. ; 
SIR JOSEPH PAXTON. 

WHITE CHILIAN. rae: 


APPLES ) Best Cooking os, 
and 
PEARS Dessert Sorts. 


PEACHES, very early, early, medium, 
and late. ; 


ALMONDS. ; 
PLUMS. te RES 

JAPANESE PLUMS. 

GRAPE VINES. 
GOOSEBERRIES. 

mae 

APRICOTS. 
LOQUATS. 

CHERRIES. 


JAPANESE PERSIMMONS, 


oe Several Good Sorts, 


1/6 each, 


Orange & Lemon Trees. 


GUAVAS. 
FILBERTS= ~~ 
COB NUTS. _ : 
HAZEL NUTS. : 

_ - PECAN NUTS. 
WALNUTS. 


Io 
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Don’t Read This Unless You Like Music. 


—_—e 


R. CORRELL, Music Seller. 


Brass Band Instruments & Brass Band Music. 


: SOLE AGENT FOR 
BOOSEY & CO.’s World-famous Brass Band 
Instruments, with Patent Compensating Pistons. 


Importer of Violins, Piccolos, Mandolins, Guitars, ete, and Brass Band Instruments. 


1 


By importing direct from the very best manufacturers fur cash. R, Correll is enabled to 
ments, etc., at the lowest possible price consistent with quality. Violins from 10s. to £80, 
and up to £70. Violas from 50s,, Violoncellos from 45s , Piccolos’1s., 2s., 2s. 6d. 
4s. 6d., and 5s. 6d., B-flat Fife 2s. 6d., 3s., 


using Flutes supplied by R. Correll. 


If you are thinking of forming a Band or an Orchestra, consult R. Correll, 
All the latest Songs, Song and Dance Annuals, etc., etc. 


Instruments Repaired. 


WRITE FOR PRICE LIST, 


sell the best quality Strings, Instru- 
Violin Outfits, 25s., 30s.. 35s, 40s., 


, and with Tuning Slide and extra ferrule 3s. 6d., 
4s, 6d., and 5s. 6d. At the Public Schools’ Contest, First Prize was won by the School 


who will be pleased to assist you.. Brass Band 


Corner Flinders and Hyde Streets, Adelaide. 
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The Late General Buller. 


A Tribute to the Memory of the late 
General Sir Redvers Buller, V.C., 
etc., etc., by Sergeant-Major Richard 
J. A. Douerty, Royal Horse Artil- 
lery Representative of this Journal. 


In the month of December, 1899, I 
arrived at Frere, one of the advanced 
positions of the British forces in Natal, 
under the command of General Sir R. 
Buller, After a short while the forces 
forming the Ladysmith relief columns 
advanced on Chievely, about six miles 
from Frere and afew miles from the Boer 
positions at Colenso. 

On the morning of the 15th December 
we advanced on Colenso, opening a heavy 
- fire on the Boer positions. We bombarded 
every place that looked like entrench- 
ments for two hours. After this time the 
‘infantry advanced, line after line, and 
extended widely. Instantly Mauser and 
heavy gun firecommenced operaqing from 
the Tugela heights and the fort on our 
right flank. Here Buller, with fine courage, 


struggled to fight his way to the relief of | 


the besieged town. At Colenso we lost 
1,200 officers and men and 11 guns, which 
was no fault of Buller’s. On January 16 
he commenced the movement which ‘re- 
sulted in the capture of Spion Kop, a 
mountain crest over 7,000 feet high, won 
at a cost of 1,700 men. On February 8 


Buller advanced once more, crossing the 


“Tugela at Molen’s Drift, and carrying 


Val Krantz gallantly with the bayonet, 
atterwards retiring across the Tugela. 
During those movements the fighting, 
valour and endurance of our soldiers 
were not exceeded by anything recorded 
in British military history. February 14 
preparations to attack Mount Inhlave, 
which was captured, also Monte Cristo, 
and so contending for every part ef the 
way. _ 

With the capture of Pietea’s Hill the 


strength of the Boer defence was shat- 


tered; and on February 28 Lord Dun- 
donald, with the advance guard of Buller’s 
cavalry, rode into the town of Ladysmith. 
From the hills the British cavalry came 
at speed just when the sun was setting. 
As they advanced the stern challenge of 
the outpost was heard, ‘ Who comes there?’ 


‘The relieving army,’ was the reply, and ~ 


thus came the end of the siege of Lady- 
smith. 


It is ungenerous to dwell on the tem- 


porary failure in tactics of General Buller, | 


when we know he recovered fame by the 
skill, coolness and persistency of his efforts 
to relisve Ladysmith. But the plain truth 
was that the new weapons with which 
modern science had armed the soldier 
demanded new tactics. 
has been talked about the disparity of 


the British Empire and the two Dutch 


Republics. It must be remembered the 
strength of each combatant should be 
measured by the troops actually on the 
field of conflict. 


Muich nonsense — 


THE OLDEST SHOE FIRM IN 
THE STATE. 
Messrs. Alex. inYarat & Stons of 63 
Rundle street, Adelaide, whose name ap- 


pears in our advertising colnmns, has the’ 
distinction of holding the above title, 


and on enquiry we may find it to be the 
oldest in the Commonwealth, having been 
founded in 1851 by Mr. Alex. Dowie, who 
at the age of 81 still is able to come into 
business every day. The chief and main 


aim of the firm is to give the wearing 


parts of their shoes special attention, and 
with this they have employsd the best of 
help to give everything that could be 
desired in the way of style and fit. Trade 
with this firm has steadily increased until, 
owing no doubt to the public discovering 
the value in their footwear, they are now 


undoubtedly disposing of more fine shoes” 


Iceally than any other State manufacturer. 
The firm employ five travellers in this 
State, who wait on any country store 
that may be in need of their goods, with 
complete sets of samples. Grit, determi- 
nation and honesty are the great things 
of succass, wee ove 


EE ET, 


‘What became of the little kitten you - 


had here,’ asked a lady visitor of the 
small yirl. ‘Why, haven’t you heard? 
‘No; was it drowned? ‘No.’ ¢ Lost?’ 
‘No’ * Poisoned?’ ‘No, 
ever did become of it?’ said the lady, ‘It 
growed up into a cat,’ was the reply. 


‘Then what- — 


Unlyelelo0Sees wo ake THE AUSTRALIAN GARDENER. > the 


BaTIB BROW TH & é6. 


late Swrift az Co... 
Have the BEST DISPLAY in the State to choose from. 


Bedroom, Carpets, 
Dining Room, eR Linoleums, 
DrawingRoom, cos Curtains, : 
Dot ee Quilts, 
Kitchen ' 


=f Table Covers, 


Furniture. ip 
ea Blankets, 
CASH Sheeting, 
* Direct from 
or : 
the Maker. 


Upholstered Suites in our N ew Showroom defy description 


ADELAIDE'S BEST. FURNISHERS, a 
46, 74, 76 HINDLEY STREET, ‘ADELAIDE. = 
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Jd, G. ROWELL, 


Tailor and OQutfitter, 


JUST ARRIVED. 


eihe Latest cee in. 
Suitings, 
— Coatings, 
-Overcoatings, 


‘Trouserings, 


rR: ae el 


eek ¥ Re 


“Faacy Vestings in 


y, 


great variety. 


and ‘Costumes. 


Call and inspect or send for 


Samples. 


so Fundie St., Adelaide 


A Typical Dairy Farm. 


MILK-PRODUCTION AT FULHAM, 


[By P. A. Surur, Government Dairy 
- Expert.] 


Situated some five miles from Adelaide, 


in the fertile country known as the Reed- 
beds, is an excellent example of a well 
-conducted dairy business, This is the 
holding of Mr. A. Stanford, whose home 
is situated close to the banks of the 


Torrens River. The land is a rich, black, — 


_ loose, sandy loam, upon which are grown 
excellent crops of green fodder for milk- 
production. The crops mainly grown are 
lucerne, maize, and barley. The land is 
all carefully graded, and heavy production 

_ ~8 forced by irrigation. ¢ ; 


daily return of about 14 to 16 gallons. 


In the course of our conversation Mr. 
Stanford expounded the following sound 


rules :— ; 
1. Keep good cows. 


2. Feed your cows judiciously if you 


want to make a success of dairying, 
3. Keep records of each cow’s yield, 


4. Pass the death sentence upen those ~ 
your standard of pro- | 


which do not reach 
duction. 


5. Arrange to keep your heifers from 


your best cows, 


supply. 


7. Gentle handling of your cows by the 


milkman. 


8. Strict attention to cleanliness in 


your business generally, — 


These are remarks from a man who has 
made dairying a success, and only by 


Mr. Stanford has in all 54 cows, and 
‘had, at the time of my visit, 40 at work 
in the bails. These were principally of 
Shorthorn, Jersey and Ayrshire blood, 
and were giving an average yield of 21 
gallons per day. He demands that his 
cows must average 2 gallons per day 
for a pe:iod of between nine and ten 
months, and this is just what should 
be looked for from milch cows under 
the favorable conditions of food supply 
and shelter provided by the owner. 
The yield isin strong contrast to many 
cow-owners or would-be dairymen, who 
are milking about 20 cows for a total 


6. Carefully see to the shelter and water 


strict observance of the foregoing rules 
has he been able to doso. Let anyone 
carefully examine the management of 80 
per cent. of our dairy-herds in this State, 
and he will, I fear, find that frequently 


they do not reach the proper standard. 


T am certain that in most cases it will be 
found poorer dairymen exist than what 
may be termed poor cows, If our dairy- 
men would give their cows a fair show, by 
giving them a bellyful of milk-making 
food, we would find much more prosperity 
among them. 

The method of irrigating adopted by 
Mr. Stanford is pumping from an artesian 
supply, and in another case from the 
Torrens River. At the pumping station 
isa 93 h.p. oil engine and a locally made 
pump. This lifts 15,000 to 20,000 gallons 
of water per hour, and it requires about 
150,000 gallons of water to irrigate one 
acre, which is the area covered daily at 
certain seasons of the year. : 


a lil oh ala 


— 


| Ladies’ Riding Habits 


The maize is sown in drills 2 feet 6 
inches apart. Until well up, and the rows 


nearly meeting, it is kept cultivated be- 


tween, so as to encourage growth. The 


lucerne crops are flooded from the fluming 
drains running overhead and made of 
galvanized iron, to which is attached 
other piping or canvas hose in order to 
direct the water over any portion of the 


land requiring to be irrigated. The lucerne. ' : 


crops are equal to anything grown in the 
Commonwealth; and as this has been 


(Continued on Page 14), 
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BANNERNAN'S 


A GooD. CATCH. 


: Se 
FOR THE GURE ASTHMA BRONCHITIS, WHOOPING COUGH, 
CROEUP, AINFLUENZA, HOARSEWESS. COLDS. 
fanD att, PULMONARY COMPLAINTS. 


THE BANNER MIAN, DRUG & MEDISINE 60., Mees CAR. 


To Encourage Art 


Whee Proprietors of BANNERMAN'S CANADIAN PINE COUGH SYRUP 
offer SIX PRIZES, viz., a 


First Brie of £2. Second Prize of £1. 
Four Prizes of 10s. each. 


For the Best Hand-colored Specimens of the famous Canadian — 


Pine Canoe Scene advertisement, on view on almost every hoarding and in every 
Chemist's or Storekeeper's shop. There ismo entrance fee, An Outline Design, 


on paper suitable for water-color tinting, isenclosed in every package containing a bottle of 
CANADIAN PINE COUGH SYRUP, and this design is to be tinted by bona fide 


~ scholars of our public schools only. The artist who drew the original wil! be the judge 


of the scholars’ efforts, and according to his decision the prizes will be awarded as above. 
The Outline Design for tinting purposes can only be obtained from inside the Cough 
Syrup Packages. All tinted designs must be completed and forwarded to Agents’ 
address, given below, not later than October 1, 1908, at which date competition 


closes.. This will give ample time for scholars in most remote districts to compete — 


for the prizes. Results will be published within a week or two after that date. 
Further particulars enclosed with each bottle of CANADIAN PINE COUGH SYRUP. 


BANNERMAN’S 


eae Pine Cough Syrup 


PRICE 4 /@G PER BOTTLE. 


Is obtainable from all Chemists and Stores AP TEROUE ‘the State. 


» WHOLESALE AGENTS FOR AUSTRALASIA ? 


A. M. BICKFORD & SONS, LIMITED. 


42, 44, 46 CURRIE ST., ADELAIDE, SOUTH AUSTRALIA, 


And at London ; New York; oe Melbourne, 
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HILELMAN & CoO... | 
House, Land, and Business Agents, 17 Waymouth St. 


MONEY TO LEND. 


Approved Secur:ties, 4 to 5 per cent. per annum 


Note this ! 


FIRLE, 3 miles from City—9 acres, 6 
rooms, oranges amd paddocks, £1,150. 
A great bargain. 

By HYDE PARK KOAD, and Penny 
Section—Detached House, 4 rooms, 
bath, verandahs, £250. Any terms 
almost, £20 deposit, 12s. 6d. weekly, 
principal and interest at 5 per cent. 


FIRLE—2} acres, lovely orangery full 
bearing, splendid house 8 rooms, etc., 
stables, pigstye. £1,375. 


CITY, close Hanson Street—Detached 
stone house, 4 rooms, ete. £315. 


FOR SALE. 


Terms in all cases cau be 

CITY—Investment, £75 per annum for 

£1,200. Building could be put there for 
£1,500 and land given in for nothing. 


CROYDON —-3 acres close station, rising 
neighborhood. £150. 


NORTH UNLEY—Residence, 8 rooms, 
bath, pantry, cellarette. nclosed area, 
lavatory, stables, trapshed, 1-16th acre. 
Only 1-8th mile walk G.P.O., close 
penny section. £890. 


CROYDON, close Station—Superb free- 
stone Villa, 6 rooms, every modern 
convenience, 50 x 150. £665. 


recognised as the king of fodders for 
dairymen, it forms the main food supply. 
Tho yield per acre would be from 40 to 
50 tons ef green lucerne per annum, and 
the maize crop 30 to 45 tons. Barley is 
grown for greenfeed for the cows, and 
follows the maize crop, The fodder crops 
are sown at different dates to ensure their 
not all maturing at the same time. Thus 
maize may be sown at intervals of not 
less than a fortnight, aud the same remark 
applies to the sorghum, barley, and the 
cutting of the lucerne. Mr, Stanford re- 
cognised that the best results are obtained 
by feeding maize when the crop has just 
come to the glazing period, or when the 
cob is in the doughy stage In the case 
of lucerne it would be of most value when 
the crop was one-eighth in flower. This 
really means that it is then at the maxi- 
mum value from a nutrient standpoint, 
because at this particular stage the protein, 
or most valuable of food ingredients, is 
most evenly distributed over the whole of 
the plant. : 
The cows are liberally fed with chaffed 
green maize, sorghum, or lucerne, as con- 
venient, to which are added chaffed oaten 
hay and bran. Tho ration being given at 
the time of my vis*t was :—Green maize, 
_ 301b ; oaten hay chaff, 5lb; green lucerne, 
_28lb; bran, 6lb, This is an excellent 
milk-producing ration. Mr Stanford as- 
sured me, and I agree with him, that 6lb 
of bran is quite sufficient to feed to a cow 
daily in order to obtain the best results, 
If concentrates, possessing more protein 
or nitrogenous ingredients, are necessary , 


arranged, 


CITY, South Terrace—Well built Villa, 
9 rooms, every convenience, large block 
ground, stables, motor house, concert 
hall, man’s room, etc. Only £1,680. 


PORT ADELAIDE—3 shops and 1 room 
each, brick, almost new, £650. Rents 
33s. weekly, rates only £8 yearly. 
Pays well. 


CITY, East Part—2 cottages, 3 rooms. 
verandahs, £400 ; rents, 14s. 6d. weekly. 
PENNINGTON TERRACE, NORTH 


ADELAIDE — Residence, 6 rooms, 
bath, etc., stables, trapshed. £700. 


ES 


then a little linseed or other food may be 


‘given, such as good lucerne hay, Some 


readers may open their eyes at the feeding 
of 6lb of bran daily; but the careful 
shrewd dairyman is a business man, and 
contracts at a price which will pay him 
to give this amount. If the price of bran 
is too high recourse must be had to lucerne 
hay, which is very rich and almost an 
equivalent to bran in food value, The 
above ration is divided over two feeds— 
morning and evening—and the cows are 
allowed the run of a paddock to pick up 
any roughage, etc 

Wise provision has been made by the 
planting of hedges of African boxthorn. 
This makes excellent shelter, and the dairy 
cows are comfortable during the wildest 
and coldest winter nights. Numerous 


small paddocks are fenced off by these 


hedges, thus affording warmth and pro- 
tection from the winds coming from any 
direction. No rugs are used, and I was 
glad to notice this. Warm hedges, or 
belts of trees, or rough shelter sheds are 
preferable ; although I admit that under 
certain conditions rugs have something 
to recommend them, but, unfortunately 
for the poor cows, I.too often see these 
poor animals with a so-called rug or bag 


on their backs and nothing in their bellies. 


My advice to cow-owners is to rug the 
cows inside by giving them plenty of good 
nutritious food, and then rugs may be 
beneficial in attaining the best results. 
Every fortnight the daily yield of each 
cow is carefully taken, when, if « decided 
falling off in yield is noted by Mr Stan- 


ford, a satisfactory explanation is found, 
or someone will be in trouble. At the end 
of each year each cow’s record is made up, 
and a bonus is given to the milkman who 
has produced the best results from his 
cows, for here each man has his own 
number of cows to attend to. This bouus 
creates a healthy interest and rivalry. It 
encourages the workman to do yood work 
and aecures kindly treatment of the cattle 
under their charge. 

The bails and milkrooms were visited, 
and found to be sweet and clean; and I 
am pleased to say that any metropolitan 
dairies [ have seen under Mr McHachran’s 
charge reflect credit upon the owner and 
the inspector. The milk is almost solely 
delivered direct to customers in and around 
Adelaide by Mr Stanford’s milkcarts,— 
S.A. Journal of Agriculture, 


To learn to milk and learn properly 
is like learning a trade, and very few 
dairymen realise its importance. 

For the proper treatment of cows they 
require kindness, system, regularity in 
milking, neatness, and last but not least 
all the milk should be drawn, 

It is important and necessary that 
every milker should be supplied with a 
suit of overalls for use at milking time, 
and that they should be washed regularly . 


Too many cows are milked when in an. 
unsuitable condition. Milch cows should 
be kept clean, Some cows are allowed and 
often compelled to tramp through mud 
holes, liquid manure, etc. 
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MR A. BROWN’S STALLION, “Sr. ELMO.” 


The PWasm, 


The Value of Ensilage. 


It seems staange that the conservation 
of fodder in silos or stacks has not been 
more generally adopted, but farmers are 
disinclined to depart from ways they are 
used to, and the silo, although it is 
steadily making its way, is not yet gene- 
rally adopted. It has been proved by 
chemical analysis that one pound of 
grass, freshly cut in the field, contains 
more nutritive matter than a similar 
quantity of the same grass turned into 
ensilage. On the other hand, it has been 

repeatedly proved that in the matter of 
increasing the flow of milk, or producing 


= flesh, ensilage can more thin hold its own 


with the original mat-rial. The explana- 
‘tion of this is that the stomach of the 
animal, unlike the concentrated acids and 
-powerful reagents used in extracting sub- 
stances for analysis, is only able to assi- 
‘milate and appropriate for the uses of the 
body that portion which is digestible for 
food. But— and it is here where ensilaeg 
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A Profitable Work for the Home. 


Just what is wanted. 


If you have spare time, YOU CAN 
EARN MONEY 1N YOUR HOME. 
A new industry for Australian Ladies. 


Real Lace making made easy with our Scientific System already worked-out in 


patterns, simple, easy, quick, and inexpensive. 


We want 1,000 Ladies, young and old, 


pay from 7/- dozen to 360/- per dozen yards. - 


TEACHES YOU TO MAKE LACE IN TWO Days. 
you personal instruction. 


We give 


to take up our system to 
make Lace for us. We. 


If you live in the country write for particulars > you can Jearn our system by post. 


If convenient to town call and see us at our offices, 


No. 7 Colonial Mutual Chambers, 
16 KING WILLIAM STREET, ADELAIDE. 


THE TORCHON LACE & MERCANTILE AGENCY, 


has the pull over green fodder—during 


the process of turning grass or other 


material into silage a considerably greater 
proportion of matters susceptible of being 
nutritious is rendered soluble, and made 
more easily digestible by the stomach of 
the animal. The heat and the alteration 
brought about by the action of the enor- 
mous number of germs during the process 
of fermentation to which the green stuff 
is subjected in the silo or stack soften 


and make ready for digestion the fibres 


and nutritious substances of which the 
material is composed. This is why a 


greater proportion of these same nutri- 


tious substances are rendered susceptible 


of being taken into the circulation of . 


animals which feed on them, and are 
subsequently converted into flesh, fat, 
or milk. Writers on the subject of en- 
sliage have frequently compared the 
changes which take place in the consti 
tution of the fodder in the silo to those 
which take place in the first stomach of 
the ruminants, and have found that a 


great similarity exists. The greater diges- 


tibility of ensilage and its more appetising 
properties constitute a reason why it 


produces sush good results when fed to. 


stock. more especially milking cows. 


German Potato Crop. 


Germany, according to an article in the 
‘Mark Lane Express,’ has a wider acroage 
under potatoes than any other country in 
Europe, More than 8,000,000 acres are 


annually devoted to the crop, and the. 


production, according to the season, varies 
from 40,000,000 to 45,000,0L0 tons. Con- 
trast this production with that of Great 
Britain, where the crop, although an im- 
portant one, is grown on about 500,000 


acres, yielding about 3,000,000 tons, It is 
estimated that about 7 per cent. of the 
German crop is bought by spirit factories, 
3 per cent. by starch manufacturers, 
and 44 per cent. used for pig-feed. It is 
difficult to estimate the quantity employed 
as human food, but it has been calculated 
that the yearly consumption is 41b, to Blb. 
per head of population. The variety of 
tubers grown is very great as regards 
form, color, and time of maturing, The 
crop is divided into ‘earlies,” maturing 
about the end of July; medium early, 
ripening towards the end of August: 
main,’ crop dug about the close of Sep- 
tember; and the ‘late’ crop, ready in 
October. The crop is further divided into 
‘domestic,’ ‘fodder,’ and factory potatoes, 
The best position for the crop is con- 
sidered to be between two straw crops. 
The German growers supply the crop 
with liberal dressings of nitrocen and — 
potash, Farmyard manure is the favorite 
manure, and is considered as absolutely 
necessary to produce the biggest and best 
crops Recently the advantages of green 
manuring have become recognised, and 
very good results are being obtained by 
the system. If the available supply of 
farmyard manure is not adequate, the 
deficiency is made up by applications of 


nitrate of soda or sulphate of ammonia, 


preference being usually given to the 
latter, as nitrogen in the form of ammonia 
seems to suit the crop best. Similarly, 
phosphoric acid is applied generally as 
superphosphate, although in the lighter 
class of soil basic slag is frequently used. 
Potash is a special requirement of tho 
potato plant, and this ingredient is given | 


‘as kainit, or 40 per cent. of potash salt, 


The concentrated salt is the better, as it 
contains less chlorides, which act injuri- 


ously on the quality of the tubers. Itis 2 


See our £10 10s. Cycle, best quality and fully guaranteed specifi- 

cation. Genuine B.S.A. Bearings, Eadie Coaster and Free Wheel, 

- Renold’s Chain, Brooks’ Saddle, Dunlop Oceanic Tyres, Reversible 
: Handle Bars, any height frame and any color enamel. 


ONLY £10 10s 


EYES & CROWLE, 125 and 127 Pirie St, Adelaide 
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HYES & CROWLE 


THE RELIABLE - 


Never Sree (Ue 


MOTOR CYCLE 


Climbs Hills 28- miles per hour without pedal assistanee. 

The ENGINE TESTS recently held resulted in the Celebrated 

N.S.U. MOTOR CYCLES being FIRST, SECOND, and 
THIRD out of thirteen competitors. This was at the South » 
Australian Automobile Ciub’s Annual Hill Climb, when we 
also secured Fastest Time for the Second Year in succession.” 


This Contest is the Only Motor Cycle Engine Test that has. 
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been held in South Australia this year. We can prove this. 


mistake to plant potatoes too soon, and 
_the soil must be in good condition. It is 
also a mistake to put the seed in too 
deeply in the ground, 3in. to 4in. being 


quite deep enough, with Yin. to 12in. apart, | 


and about 24in. between the rows The 
benefit of spraying is fully recognised by 
the German farmers, and is carried out 
systematically. 


Sheep-farming in South Africa 


The treatment of wool end the system 
of management on South African pastoral 
properties is steadily improving, and in 
this the pastoralists of that country have 
found it to their advantage to follow the 
example set by Australian sheepfarmers. 
From a newspaper clipping we gather the 
results of some wool sales. Four clips 
prepared for the market in the Australian 

method realised excellent prices, one 
making a record, while a number of clips 
prepared by farmers sold at rates on an 
average 2d. per lb. less. The shearing 
appears to be generally done by Kafiirs, 


who, to ayoid keing fined for cutting the 


sheep, do not ;oclose to the skin, and 
thus leave a considerable quantity of wocl 
on the sheep. This is estimated at from 
4d. to 14d. per sheep. This serious loss 


has had the effect of causing the majority 


of sheep-farmers to turn their attention 
to machine-shearing, and now many sheds 
are being furnished with machines. 


A good flock of sheep is the most effec- 


tive scavenger that can be placed upon-a 


farm in destroying weeds and saving grass 
Sheep naturally drink little and often, 
an abundant supply of clean water should 
_ far as possible, always be accessible to 
them. : ; a gs bc 


High Land Values. 


Small farms in the Koroit and Warr- 
nambool districts of Victoria have re- 
cently realised the extraordinary prices 
of from’ £100 to £110 per.acre, and £120 
has been refused. These farms are fully 
150 miles from Melbourne. One farmer, 
when asked to explain how he could 
afford to pay such prices, remarked that 
the boys did all the labor, and that if he 


‘put his money to intsrest he would only 


get 34 per cent. Another one said the 
high values he could pay were due to 
growing New Zealand Pinkeye potatoes, 


which he claims gives double the yield of 


other varieties. In further support of 
having paid such yalues, he said there 
were now many ways of making money 
compared with years ago. Farmers could 
sell by-products now which had hitherto 
been of no yalue. It must be romembered 
that these farms are situated in what is 
probably the finest and richest portion of 
the Commonwealth. The greater portion 
of this fertile belt of country is used for 
dairying, and this industry has placed 
the landholders in a very comfortable 


position financially. Rentals for dairying 


land run from 30s. to £2 10s. per acre, 


and much higher prices are demanded — 


where cultivation is practised. 


Sheep crop so closely and go persistently 
that weeds and bushes have little chance 
to grow... Bete 


To make the best mutton the animal 


should be made to grow rapidly and ma- 


ture as early as possible, being kept in 
prime condition as to flesh all the time. 
“The first horse show in England was 
held at Islington, in the Agricultural hall 
in 1864. — ees : 


" 


We have received from Messrs. Hillman 
and Oo., agents. 17 Waymouth street, a 
copy of a plan both novel and useful, a 


plan and a directory in one called the 


Enlarged Numerical Pocket Guide, for 
which the proprietors have received copy- 
right. At a moment’s glance one can 


locate any street in the city of Adelaide ~ 


(south) by a very simple process, so 
simple that a child can understand it. 
And this is not all. If you wish to find 


the number of a house in any street of - 


the clty the Guide will help you: it will 
show you at the corners of all streets the 
number, making it quite easy to deter- 
mine the whereabouts of the number you 
require: The price of the plan is only 
5s. It has no advertisements on it, and 
hence an orn ment rather than as so 
many plans are, a disfigurement on the 
wall. The plan and index are also adapted 
and used in the Numerical Pocket Guide, 
a conyenient size for ones pocket, taste- 
fully got up, providing aleo railway and 
tram time tables, location of various offices 
in Government buildings, to be obtained 


for the small sum of 6d. <A _ veritable- 


companion of travel this for all visitors 


-and trades or business people. Much 


credit is dune to the artist, Mr. C. E, Stamp, 
for the neat design of the cover, which is 
ornamented with beautiful photos of parts 
of the city. Messrs. Bennett Johns, Royal 
Exchange, and Hillman & Co., 7 Way- 


a 


mouth street, are the agents for the pro- 


prietors. We compliment the proprietors 


on the originality of the idea and also on 
the charming get up of the Guide. 


During the last:fourteen days of April — 5 


11,640 head of cattle were landed in L on- 
don and Liverpool from the United'States 
and 1,480 from Oanada. In ‘the same 


received at British ports. 


_ period 33,700.quarters of U.S. beef were 


Pa ac 
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A. H. FRISBY, 
< Ladies’ - and - Gentleman’s - Tailor, * 


(OPPOSITE MACROW & SON). 


Late of Bond Street, London, also Western Australia, and late Head Cutter C, J. Lane & Co.,. 


Collins Street; Melbourne. 


‘ 


Only the Very Latest and Superior Quality of Materials stocked. 


All orders are executed under the personal supervision of Mr. Frisby, and only skilled workmen employed. 


Trial Order respectfully solicited. 


Correspondence promptly attended to 


Testimonials from Distinguished Patrons, which appear on other pages. 


Note the Address— 


A. H. FRISBY, Gawl 


er Place, opposite Macrow & Son. 


There isa whole lot of plant food in 
any soii fit for agriculture. 

There is no profit in a pure-bred pig in 
the hands of a poor feeder. 


In Belgium breeders are obliged to 


keep a record of all cattle raised by them, 
and each animal hasa registered trade 
number, which is engraved on a ring 
_ fastened to its ear. 


; Tf a horse has a bluish or milky cast in — 
his eyes he will be liable to goblind at 


any time. 

Tf a horse’s knees are bent or tremble, 
he has been permanently injured by heavy 
pulling, y : 

The feed of sows just before farrowing 
time should be strengthening and not 
heating. he Sti 

A young sow is easily injured by being 
bred too soon after she has farrowed her 
first litter, not having time to recuperate. 

To command a good price the draught 
horses must move well, and must have 
good length and straightness of stride. 

In Nova Scotia there is a flourishing 
fox farm. Itis not the brushes of the 
animals but the skins that are wanted, 

It is calculated that in Germany 240.000 
tons of potash, and still more phosphate 
of lime, are extracted annually from the 


soil in the crops, the oxen, sheep, milk, — 


and wool, ; 
To teach a steady fast walking gait is 
‘one.of the most important points in the 
training of a work horse, : 


» 


Up-to-date Tailors 


) 


We have a large 


to choose. from. 


Fit and workman- 
ship guaranteed, 


Also, a large stock 
of Gents’ Mercery 


which can be pur- 
chased at 20 per 
cent. less than 
elsewhere. 


Self-measurement 
forms supplied on 
application. 


A. BROWN & GO. 
45 CENTRAL MARKET. | 


There is no other stuff raised on the 
farm quite so good for colts and calves as 
nice, bright oats. Colts nibble at the 
oats quicker than anything else, and it 
keeps them coming. 


stock of Woollens — 


to choose from, — 


eupervision. 


_ With his wonderful appetite and diges- 
tive powers, itis the height of folly to 
keep the pig on short rations. 4 


The best pigs are found only amongst 
the best breeds, and it is useless to look 
for them elsewhere. 


If a horse’s legs areiscarred, look out 
for a kicker or a stumbler. 


The growing popularity of draught 
horses among farmers is assigned as a 
principal reason for the shortage in the 
saddle horse class. ; 


When the farmer postpones his attacks 
on weeds he incurs the risk of not being 
able to eradicate them at some critical 
period of their existance, and the pests 
will then have done damage by depriving 
the crop of moisture and plant food when 
the season is most propitious for growth. ~ 


No aged sow that has proved herself a 
good breeder and suckler should be dis- 


‘posed of to make room for young and 


untried sows so long as she raises large 
litters of good pigs. : 


-_- Undertakers. 


: H ADDY, J. C., & SON, Funeral Direc- 


_tors and Carriage Proprietors, 
All Funerals conducted under personal 
113 Flinders St., Adelaide 
Phones—Adelaide 1677, Port 110, and 
Ssmaphore 255. and Jetty Road, Glenelg. 
VANS TEV fahy ae te Sete Sy Sa 
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Pruning Fruit Trees. 


Pruning is a means to an end. Under 
natural conditions trees are being con- 
stantly pruned. Every fall nature strips 
the trees of their leaves, This is their 
regular annual pruning. In addition to 
this there isa continual pruning of buds 
and branches. 
were allowed to develop the latter would 
become a regular bush pile. Those buds 
which are most favorably situated as re- 
gards light get most nourishment, while 
those less favorably situated become 
starved and drop off, The lower limbs 
of trees and those within the crown be- 
come weakened and die from lack of 
sunlight; then the wind, nature's prunin’ 
knife, comes along and removes the dead 
branch. In this manner,-trees are cons- 
tantly ridding themselves of useless 
branches, and the pruning so effected is 
undoubtedly a benefit to the branches 
which remain, and to the general growth 

and improvement of the tree. Orchard 
trees, by virtue of selection, hybridisation, 
and cultivation, are in a highly specialised 

- condition, and to be maintained so must 
receive special treatment. In a sense the 
fruit tree is a machine for manufacturing 
fruit, and intelligent pruning is one of 
the means by which it can be made to 
manufacture the most fruit of the best 
quality in the shortest time, and to keep 

up the cutput for the longest possible 
period. A correct understanding, there- 
force of this machine and all its working 
parts is necessary to its most successful 
manipulation. 

Tt is as well to begin with the tree from 
the very start, which is at the time when 
it is transplanted from the nursery to 

the orchard, as a good beginning is half 
the battle Assuming that a tree is about 
to be planted out, the first thing to dois 
to examine the roots carefully to ascertain 
how they fared in their removal from the 
nursery, as it is often found that the roots 
have been badly multilated, especially in 
this country, where proper tree lifters or 
diggers are seldom used. Before planting 
all roots which have been broken or 
damaged should be cut away, and all the 
young roots cut back to from 6 or 8 
inches of the tap root. All small roots 
_ may be removed, leaving only the larger 
ones, as by digging up a tree which has 
been planted for some time it will be 
found, except in very rare cases, that the 
very small roots never throw out any 
young rootlets, but wither away and die, 
becoming a hiding- place, perhaps, for the 
white ants, which often in time, through 
such medium, take possession of the tree 
and cause its ultimate death. ‘Lhe roots 
should be cut with a sharp knife, and in 
such manner that when the tree is planted 
the cut will face downward. By cutting 
this way, new roots, which will form or 
rather grow from the cut, will have a 
tendency to grow in the required direc- 
tion—downward. The next step to 
consider ig how the top of the tree 


If every bud on the tree -4 f 
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‘shall be dealt with. This, of course, de- 


pend largely on the age of the tree in 
question, If a two or three-year-old nur- 
sery tree, it may be advisable to leave 
either three or four short arms (as shown 
in figs 1 and 2), as it is found that if the 


iz 


+ 


Fig. 2 Fig, 3 
head is cut away, and only a straight. 
trunk left, the top of the tree may not 
shoot from the root. This is often the 
case with the peach, but where a few 
shoots are left this danger is avoided. ~ If 
a wellgrown yearling tree I would prefer 
cutting it back to a single stem (Fig. 3). 
It must be bornein mind that in moving 
a tree it loses the greater portion of its 
roots, and that in consequence the re- 
maining roots are unable to sufficiently 
support or nourish the growth above 
ground, for which the whole root system 
was intended. We must therefore 
shorten the top in such a way as to re- 
establish the lost equilibrium, and the 
planter must bear in mind that it is 
always better to cut a newly planted tree 
back rather severely than to leave it. with 
too much top, as by so doing it will re-: 
cover more quickly, and in the end make 
a much better tree, It will be seen by a 
reference to the figures shown that 
although the young trees may be about 
the same size and | shape when 
planted, yet, after the first pruning, they 
may present the shapes and forms illus-_ 
trated. 

After the {first summer’s growth and 
before the second pruning, they will 
present about the above appearance, (See 
Vigs. 4, 5, and 6). 

By adopting a system of allowing only 
one leader’or main branch to grow from 


~ each of the shoots (igs 1 and 2) and 


three starting from different points 
around the trunk of Fig 3 the tree will 
present a fairly good appearance at 


Fig. 7 
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the time of the first witter’s pruning, 
(that is, the winter twelve months after 
the tree was planted in orchard form), 
which pruning will consist in cutting back 
severely, leaving each arm or branch © 
about 16 inches in length, When the 


€-5 aati a 7 
Fig. 8 Fig. 9 
tree represented by Fig 6 is pruned it 
will only have four arms left, as shown 
in Fig|8; and 4 and 6 will have only three 
arms each left, as shown in Figs 7 and 9. 
It may be considered by many that this 
isa rather drastic treatment of young 
trees, but it must be remembered that 
while the tree is young our object is toso 
train it as to produce a well-balanced tree 
with good arms, and that in consequence, 
until the tree is three years old, our aim 
is to attain this, which is best accom- 
plished by pruning fur shape and strength 
and not for fruit. In performing the 
work it is often necessary to prune so as 
to spread the tree,as many trees are of © 
very upright-growing habit, and therefore 
it is best to cut an outside bud, cutting 
the branch diagonally across, as in this 
way it is more easily severed, and the 
risk of bruising the back is reduced to a 
minimum. 

Durlng the second summer's growth 
the tree will reyuire as much labor, or 
even more spent upon it in directing and 
guiding its growth, as by the remvval of 
certain young shoots and the encourage- 
ment of others, the secondary arms can 
be started from almost any point; and 
where the trees are given this summer 
attention the task left for the pruner in 
the summer is very light. The sesond 
winter the trees would present an appear-— 
similar to those shown in Figs 10, 11 
and 12; aod after pruning operations 
should have the appearance of those 
shown in Figs 13, 14 and 15 respectively. 
When Fig 14 has four main arms and 
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Fig, 11 
eight secondary branches, the extreme 
points of which are now from 24 to 48 in, 
from the trunk, it will be found that some 


of the branches are stronger than others, 
summer 


and, therefore, during the 


Fig 14 


Fig, 13 
pruning the stronger growing branches 
should be kept in check and weaker ones 


iven more freedom when it will be 
found that the weaker ones will make up 
the ground that they have lost. 
By the end of the third year the trees 
will have put on a good strong growth, 


Niet 
A Saat 
wt A SAV ONY, 


Za 
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and will be well formed trees, as shown 
by Fig. 16, and will, when cut back as 
indicated, present a good strong founda- 
tion for the future tree, with sufficient 
fruiting wood to carry acrop sufficiently 
large for its age—that is, providing itis a 
tree that reaches puberty at this age. 
Many varities of apples. pears. and other 
fruits will not arrive at the bearing stage 
until they are much older, : 


MULCHING FRUIT TREES &c.. IN 
WINTER. 


We cannot but maintain the opinion, 


based; on many years’ experience, that, as_ 


a rule (there may be exceptions, of 
course, as to every other rule), it is 
unnecessary, and very frequently injnr- 
ious, to mulch hardy fruit trees, Roses, 


etc, with manure during the winter 
The practice is a common one particulary 
in some districts, but that does not prove 
it to be correct, by any means, The 
majority of our outdoor fruits, including 


the apple, pear, plum, cherry, &c.,,are 
perfectly hardly subjects, and -consequ- 
ently they require no protection in prin- 
ciple—in fact, are better without it, in 
most cases. Beyond this, a mulch 
manure, or anything of the kind, excludes 
from che soil around the trees the 
undoubtedly beneficial effects of the air, 


frost, etc., and in the case of a naturally 


heavy or damp staple. frequently induces 
a sour and unwholesome conditiou, which 
is decidedly prejndical to healthy root 
formation and the consequent well-being 
of the tree. Again, supposing that 
nothing of this kind occurs, and the tree 
forms fresh roots freely, the tendency of 
the mulch is to draw these close up to, 
or possibly right up to, the surfice of the 
soil; and when.the mulch is removed, dug 
in, or blown away in. the spring, leaving 
these surface roots bare, the natural and 
only consequence is that they become 
dried up or withered, and probably killed, 
by the drying winds of spring or the heat 
and frequent drought of the early 
euly summer--again to the detriment of 
the trees. Further still, there is nothing 
worse for fruit trees of any kind than to 
disturb their rvots in any way, as by 


digging or forking in, however lightly, - 
such a mulch, in the spring —if anything 


of the kind is done at all, it should be in 
the autumn, and as early as possible even 
then. Lastly, there can be no doubt 
that the proper time to mulch fruit or 
rose trees, etc, if at all, is in the spring 
or early summer, and not in the winter. 
At the former season it checks evapora- 


tion. shields the roots from drought and ~ 


hot sun,as well as feeding them, saves 
watering, and does good, instead of harm, 
in every way. 
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TREES IN DAMP GROUND. 


When asked the best trees to plant in 
wet gronnd the one addressed has not an 
easy question to answer. But ina general 
way, almost all trees will grow in wet 
ground, provided there be a good drainage, 
or enough of it that circulation of water 
goes on constantly. It is wet ground 
from stagnant water that kills trees. Our 
valleys are constant illustrations of this. 
Water may be above ground in some 
seasons, especially in winter, yet trees 
grow there and thrive. In summer, what 
is the heat and the calls for moisture by 
the trees, the soil loses enongh of the 
water that {solid ground appears, into 
which the roots spread. As a rule, these 
trees are surfice- rooting, as will be seen 
when they blow over, which misfortune 
often overtakes them. Then can be seen 
a spread of roots, many feet in length, on 
all sides, but of less than a foot in depth. 
It is an instructive sight and lesson to 
view such a blown-over tree. 1 have seen 
such trees, of immense size, large forest 
trees, with roots extending in a solid 
mass, many feet horizontally on every 
side, but not a foot in depth. , 

It isa trouble to start trees in such a 
situation. The best ,;way is to procure 
rather small trees with good spreading 
roots; set the:n almost on the surfice, and 
cover the roots witi soil procured else- 
where. A sinal tree will not blow over 
easily, and in a few years, sustained by 
the soil placed over the roots, it will form 
new ones, and be in a position to care for 
itself, It need hardly be addeded that it 
is useless to expect trees to grow where 
water cannot drain away. ‘There must 
be circulation—“Florists Exchange ” 


TIME IS MONEY 
Is an old saying, and a true one, when 
every second counts. We read of railway 
accidents, lost opportunities, &c., from 
the school children to the biz business 
firms, we know the result. In order that 
we may not be victims take your Watches 
and Clocks to Franxenberg’s, of Rundle 
Street (next Plough & Harrow Hotel). 
He guarantees all repuirs, and is justified 
in doing so. Having up-to-date appli- 
ances added to his long experience, which 
makes it unnecessary to make further 

press comment ; : 


Answers to Correspondents. 


Livu:an Malvern.— Weed your buds of 
seedlings at once. Delay means seedlings 
‘being chocked out or pulled out along 
with the weeds. We have always found 
that seed pans are better than/sowing in _ 
the boarders. — ares ai 


Rose Tree—Cut hard back before 


' plantiag, only leave 3 or 4 buds on each 


stem. This month is a good time to — 
plant, they require less ca1eat the present 


time than later in the season, -Cut away 


any damaged roots; see that you use a 
sharp knife and make a clean cut. 
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The Australian Gardener. 
NOTICES. 


THE AUSTRALIAN GARDENER has become 
so popular and the circulation has grown 
so much faster than our advertising 
receipts, that we are compelled to increase 
our charges for advertisements, which 
. may be handed into our office on and 

after the first 

Advertising came and stayed, because 

THE AUSTRALIAN GARDENER is a wonder- 

fully effective medium, in city, suburbs, 

country, State and inter-state. We are 
preparing a series of acticles for the 
September issue and Show, We are glad 

we have a large beautiful journal with a 
. splendid adyertising patronage, and the 

publisher who overtakes us will have to 

be sound in wind and limb and power- 
fully speedy. 


The public are notified that a sample 5 


copy of this journal will be sent to any- 


-one asking for it, and’ if satisfaction is. 


given, send along 3s, 6d. for a year’s 
supply, post free. : 
een Bas 
Correspondents, 
all Business Communications must. be 
addressed to ‘ 


THE MANAGER of 


‘*The Australian Gardener,” 
Corner of Pirie and Wyatt Streets, 
2 ADELAIDE, f 


Subseriptions 
will also be received at 
Sypnexy— Messrs Gordon & Gotch 
Murizourne—Messrs Gordon & Gotch 
TasMANIA—c/o J. Walch & Son, Hobart 


WESTERN AUSTRALIA—C/o Messrs Gordon 
‘ and Gotch, Limited. Perth 


Contributors. — 


'. Allletters, manuscripts, and matter in- 


tended for publication should be addressed 
to the Adelaide Office, corner of Pirie and 
Wyatt Streets, Adelaide, and in order to 
appear in the following issue should be 
posted to roach Adelaide by the 20th of 
the current month, It is necessary that 
correspondents should furnish their name 


and addresses. Secret. 


Advertisers. ; 
Particulars of rates will be snpplied on 
application. rege ‘ 


Subseribers, 


The subscription rate is 3/6 per annum, oi 


posted to any address in Australasia, 
Subscribers are asked to notify the Ade- 
- Jaide Office if they do not receive their 


copy of the paper; also any alteration of 


address, 


of September, 1908. — 
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F. W. PREECE, 


For 20 years with Messrs. E. 8. Wigg & Son, 


Bookseller and Stationer. 


BOOKS for FARMERS & GARDENERS. 


Tue Fertinity oF THE Lanp, dth ed.. 


1906, by J. P. Roberts. 


6s.; posted, 
6s. 7d. 


-Mirx anp Irs Propucrs, 9th ed., 1905, 


by H. H. Wing. 5s.; posted, 5s. 5d. | 
Tue Frrpine or Anrats, 3rd ed., 1905, 
by W. H. Jordan. 6s.; posted. 6s. 5d, 
Practica GARDEN Boor, 4th ed , 1904, 
by C. E, Hunn and L. H. Bailey. 4s. ; 
posted, 4s. 4d. : 


WORKS BY L. H. BAILEY. 


Principles of Vegetable Gardening, 5th 
ed,, 1906. 6s.; posted, 6s. 8d. i 
Principles of Fruit Growing, 9th ed, 1906, 

6s.; posted, 6s. 7d. teas ye 
Principles of Agriculture, 10th ed.,.1906. 
-8s.; posted, 8s. 1]d. 
Garden Making, 11th ed., 1907. 
posted, bs. 5d. 


5s. ; 


- Horticulturisis’ Rule Book, new and re- 
- vised ed., 1907. 3s. 6d. ; posted, 3s. 10d. _ 


The Forcing Book, 6th ed., 1906. 5s. ; 
posted, 5s. 4d. 

The Pruning Book, 7th ed, 1906. 6s.; 
posted, 6s. 6d. 


36 King William Street. 36 


SS 
_ YOUR MONEY 
BY GCONSULTING 


H. MARGULES, 


A well-selected stock of Watches and 


SIGHT SPECIALIST 


DR. OF OPTICS > 
FELLOW NATL: COLL: OPTHALMOLOCY 
FELLOW SPENCER OPTICAL INSTITUTE 

49.KING WM.ST. ADELAIDE, 


-REMOVED TO 


22 NORTH TERRACE, 


Late Dr. Cawley’s. 
a cS : 
_A horse’s mouth is not a sure index of 


his age, especially if he is over six or 
_ seven years old. Ridpeutgne. ee oe 


Ifa horse stands with his feet spread 
apart or straddles with his hind legs, he 
has weak loins and the kidneys are de- 
ranged, ? 
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WILLIAM CARR, 


Furniture Manufacturer 
and Repairer, . 


Locksmith, Saw Sharpener. 


Carpets Cleaned and Relaid. 


All work artistically and promptly exe- 
cuted, 


Country orders attended to on shortest 


notice. i . 
Charges moderate. A trial solicited. 


20 Hanson St., Adelaide. 
Muirden College, 


CURRIE STREET. 
TELEPHONE 1,502. 


COMMONWEALTH CLERICAL 
EXAMINATION IN JULY. 


Intending Candidates should consult the: 


Prineipal (Mr. Muirden) with reference to 
this.examination. 


SPECIAL EVENING CLASSES are 
boing formed, and will be conducted per- 


- sonally by the Principal. 


Send for particulars to the College, and 
lose no time in joining one or other of the 
Classes if you would ensure success. : 


MY JEWELLER, 


Good Work at Moderate Charges, 
Watches Cleaned from 2s. 6d. 


Jewellery at fair play prices. 


1 Rundle Street no GEPOSITE 


ehive Corner 


(COMMERCIAL AND ORNAMEN- 


TAL PRINTING of every descrip- 


‘tion in first-class style, on the shortest 


notice, and at cheapest rates, at the 
“Australian Gardener’’ Office, corner of 
Pirie and Wyatt streets. Fi 


s ‘ — ; 
It should be remembered that the 


tendency of lime is downward in the soil, 
so it should always be applied at the sur- 
face and never ploughed under. 5 
If to a thorough technical training the 
young farmer adds energy, enterprise, 


and good sense, he almost has a patent. 
' on the prospect of success in his business. 


‘ 


oe 
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THE PLANOLA 


THE AUSTRALIAN GARDENER. 


PIANO 


(WITH THEMOUDIST), 
The Piano of the Future. 


The Piano that Everyone can play. 


Playable by Piano or Pianola Music Roll. 


We will take your existing PIANO as part payment. 


—_—-—:0: 


The time has passed to speculate upon the future of the Pianola Piano. It is here 
to-day as the most successful innovation in musical instruments. 
You may have your choice of four old-established Pianos of high reputation. 


E WEBER WHEELOCK 
THE STECK STUYVESANT | 
As a straight Piano or Pianola Piano. \ 


PADEREWSKI’S choice of Pianos is THE WEBER. 
RICHARD WAGNER’S choice was THE STECK. 


a Manufactured and sold only by the 
Pianola Company Propty., Ltd., 
88 King William Street, next Rundle Street Corner. 


TheY oung Holks. 


Nature’s Lore. 


Up ! up! my friend, and quit your books ; 
Or surely you'll grow double: 
Up! up! my friend, and clear your looks ; 
Why all this toil and trouble? 
Tho sun, above the monntain’s head, 
A freshening lustre mellow, ~ 
- Through all the long green fields has spread 
‘His first sweet evening yellow, 


Books! ’tis a dull and endless strife; 
Come, hear the woodland linnet ; 
How sweet his music! on my life, 
There’s more of wisdom in it. 


And hark! how sweet the throstle sings ! 
He, too, is no mean preacher ; 

Come forth into the light of things, 
Let Nature be your teacher, 


She has a world of ready wealth 

Our minds and hearts to bless— 
Spontaneous wisdom breathed by health, 
- Truth breathed by truthfulness. 


One impulse from a vernal wood — 
May teach you more of man, 

Of morai evil and of good, 
Than. all the sages can. 


Sweet is the lore that Nature brings; 
Our meddling intellect 


‘Misshapes the beauteous forms of things, 


_ We murder to dissect. 


Enough of Science and of Art, 
Close up those barren leaves ; 

Come forth, and bring.with you a heart 
That watches and receives, 


- tion to this rule. 
In a glass jar which is covered over ex- 


Marvels of Pond Life. 


A ROLLING WATER PLANT. 


This little organism is really a marvel, 
for although it is a vegetable, it is able 


-to move by rolling about through the 


water. It is exceedingly small, being 
about the size of the dots over the i's in 
this print. 

When seen with a favorable light, the 
sight is very beautiful. They resemble a 


_pale green transparent glass globe en- 


circled with a fine net, somewhat like the 


wire netting that is around a seltzogene. — 


It is thought they are on the borderland 
between animal and vegetable life. The 
scientific name given to them is Volvox 
Globator, revolving globes. 

Under the microscope we see within 
each revolving globe a number of smaller 
globes also revolving, each one revolving, 


-as 1t were, in its own orbit. 


The volvox are motile, or moviug plants, 
and when examined under high maguifi- 
cation, we are able to discern fine cilia, 
or hairs, the whole ball being covered 
with them, The vibrating of these hairs 


causes the revolving motion, 


All vegetable life loves the light and is 
attracted by it. The volvox is no excep 
If a number be placed 


cepting asmall opeaing where the light 
is allowed to penetrate, they will congre- 
gate against the side where the ray of 
light penetrates, ; ; 

' We will now take one of these globes 


from the jar by means of a small pipette, — 


or medicine dropper, and place it in. an 
animalcule cage, under slight pressure, 80 


- 


I7 


that it will remain in one place whiie we: 
examine it. Under a medium power of 
the microscope the cilia now comes to 
view, and also the surface of the ball. We 
see that it is cuvered with a network of 
six-sided cells, each cell joined to its 
neighbour by a fine thread running 
straight across from cell to cell, so that 
the whole surface of the globe is seen to 
be a mass of cells held together by the 
thread-like attachment. From the contre 
of each cell two fine hairs, or cilia, project. 
These hairs are the means of locomotion. 
With a higher power objective we find 


. that these hairs are extensions of proto- 


plasm, or living matter. 

From the six-sided cells new spheres 
are formed, but only a few in each globe 
are set apart for that work. These in 
time flatten out, and cell division takes — 
place in the usual way. Whan one eell 
has divided up into four, the parts detach 
themselves from the surface of the globe 
and take their place in the inside cavity 
of the ball, where they continue to mul- 
tiply, and finally develop into revolving 
globes like the parent, so that in each 
plant we see globe revolving within globe. 
As the parent grows and expands, the 


_ threads that hold the cells together are. 


stretched tighter and tighter, until at 
last they can bear the strain no longer, 
and so break away. When this takes 
place, the matured young ones that are 
inside make their escape. ; 

Like nearly all other forms of pond 
life, there is a summer propagation and‘a_ 
winter one. If we examine the volyox in 
the autumn, we see two new kinds of cells 
within the cavity. They are much larger 
than the ordinary ones. One is the male, 
or sperm cell, which, instead of dividing 


into globes, develops into flat discs of a 


red or yellowish color, and finally appears 
as a long shaped cell with a red spot near 
one end and two long cilia. The other 
new cell is. the female, or germ cell, 
which is at first pear-shaped, but finally — 
becomes round and covered with a glutin- 
ous membrane. At this period the sperm 
or male cell breaks up and releases a 
number of animal like creatures called 
antherozoids, which have been developed 
within it. These swim rapidly around ° 
inside the globe until they come to the 
female germ cell. They then penetrate 
the soft glutinous membrane and enter 
and become absorbed into the germ cell. 
This cell is now fertilised, and becomes . 
the winter egg of the volvox. The parent 
breaks up aud the ege sinks to the bottom 
of the water and rests until the spring. 
It then becomes swollen and breaks up 
into a number of cells, each one ulti- 
mately becoming a new plant, with cilia, 
etc., exactly like the autumn parent, and 
it repeats in its own life history that of 
its ancestors. : : 


; PA Pre 

A teacher who was hearing the recita- 
tion of a history class asked, ‘ Where was 
the Declaration of Independence signed ? 


- Please, sir, at the bottom,’ answered a 


little boy.- 
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Roo Imecrease im Price. 


6S. 


THE OLD FAVORITE 


DIAMOND TOBACCO, 


Dark Twist, 3s. Ib 


Aromatic, 3s. 9d. Ib. 


Obtainable at all Stores, or of the Sole Agents— 


W. CORNELL & Co., 55 Rundle Street, Adelaide. 


Wonders of Little Things. 


There is a certain fly that makes four 

hundred and forty steps in running three 
“inches, and all in one-half second of time. 
To equal this, in proportion to his size, a 
man would have to run at the rate of 
twenty miles a minute. 

The common flea leaps two hundred 
times its own length. To show like agility 
aman six feet tall would have to leap a 
distance of twelve hundred feet. 

The cheese-mite is about one quarter of 
an inch in lenvth, yet it has been seen to 
take the tip of its tailin its mouth, and 
then, letting go with a jerk, leap out of a 
vessel six inches in depth. To equal this 
aman would hava to jump out of a well 
from a depth of one hundred and forty 
five feet. 

Equally strange things are found among 
the plants and vegetables, A student of 
nature once tested the growing force of a 
squash. When it was eighteen days old, 
and measured twenty-seven inches in cir- 
cumference, he fixed a sort of harness 
around it, with a long lever attached, 
The power of the squash was measured 
by the weight it lifted. Two days after 
the harness was put on it lifted sixty 
pounds. On the nineteenth day it lifted 
five thousand pounds. 

The seed of the globe turnip is about 
one-twentieth of an iuch in diameter, and 
yet, in the course of a few months, this 
seed will be enlarged by the soil and the 
air to millions of times its original bulk, 
and this in addition to a bunch of levves, 

It has been found by experiment that 
-a turnip seed will, under fair conditions, 
increase its own weight fifteen times in 
one minute, 

SECT 

‘Now, Wilson, you’re not laughing at 

me, are you? asked the schoolmaster 

sternly. ‘No, sir; certainly not, sir? 
Schoolmaster: ‘Then what else is there 
in the room to laugh at?’ 


Inventor of the Post Card. 


The honor of this cheap and convenient 
means of communicatioa belongs to Prof. 
Emanuel Herrmann, of Vienna. On Jan. 
26, 1869, he wrote a letter to the ‘Neue 
Freie Presse,’ “in Vienna, in which he 
developed his plan of a simple card which 
should be issued at 2 kreutzer (8 cent, or 
8 mills) by the Post-office Department, 
and which should be good for the Austro. 
Hungarian Empire. At first the depart- 
ment objected to making the price as low 
as two kreufzer, but agre-d to three. But 
Professor Herrmann and those associated 
in his plan objected to the extra kreutzer, 
so that finally the Government agreed to 
the cheaper rate, and on October 1, 1869, 
the first postal-card ever issued was put 
on sale in Vienna. Some years later Ger- 
many also adopted Professor Herrmann’s 
postal-card idea, but it was not a great 
success until the Franco-Prussian War 
broke ont, when they came into general 
use in Germany. Gradually other coun- 
tries issued them. The United States of 
America, which handles them by the 
million now, was one of the last countries 
to adopt Professor Herrmann’s idea, 


—_—_—_—_———— 

‘Ma,’ said-a little boy, ‘ought the 
teacher to whip me for what I did not 
do? ‘Certainly not, my boy,’ replied the 
mother, ‘Well, he did to-day when I 
didn’t do my sum,’ replied the little 
fellow. _ ; 

Aunt (to small niece and smaller ne- 
phew) : ‘Can’t you two children give up 
some little pleasure before Lent is over?’ 
Nephew : ‘ Well, Mollie’s going to give 
up teasing me, and I’m going to give up 
hitting her when she does.’ 

‘Tommy, what’s your little brother 
crying about?’ asked a mother of her 
son. ‘Cause I’m eatin’ my cake an’ 
won’t give him any.’ ‘Is his ewn cake 
finished ? ‘‘ Yes, an’ he cried while I was 
eatin’ that too !” 


Do You Know ? 


As long as I live I eat, but when I 
drink I die—Fire. 

What relation is the scraper to the 
door-mat? Step-father (farther). 

What is the difference between a jewel- 
ler and a gaoler? One sells watches and 
the other watches cells. 

Which are the most contented birds ? 
Rooks, because they never complain with- 
out caws (cause). - : 

Why is a fishmonger never generous ? 
Because his trade makes him selfish (sell 


fish). 


What is that which goes up a chimney 
down, and down a chimney down, but 
won’t go up a chimney up, nor down a 
chimney up? An umbrella. 

Which two letters in the alphabet are 
very cold? J-C (icy), of course. 

Why is asovereign gained like a guinea ? 
Because it is one pound won. 

Why are you more a carpenter than I 
am? Because you are a deal plainer. 

Why do little birds in their nests agree ? 
Because if they did not they wonld fall 
out. 

When is the moon like a load of hay ? 
When it’s on the wane (wain). 

What is the only pane of which every- 
ane makes light? A window-pane 

What insect does the blacksmith manu- 
facture! He makes the fire-fly. : 

When does u man’s right leg become 
his left leg? When the other is cut off. 


Frep Lixep Ir.—Ten-year-old Fred 
was going to a party for the first time. 
‘ Here’s half-a-crown, Fred,’ said the lad’s 
father, ‘if it rains, be sure you take a cab 
home, But Fred reached home drenched 
tu the skin. ‘ Why didn’t you take a cab ? 
asked his father. ‘1 did, father,’ said 
Fred; ‘and I sat on the box all the way 


home. It was glorious.’ 
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Hiappiest Hours orf Late 


are those spent in the home, in easy enjoyment 
of pleasing melodies. 5 

No need for husband, wife, or children to go 
to clubs, theatres, or ether places of amusement, 
when home is etalk bright and attractive by 
the genuine 


Edison Phonograph. 


You may appreciate classical music and beau- 
tiful compositions though you may not be able 
} to render the same yourself. The EDISON ~ 
; PHONOGRAPH will bring this delight to your 
house regardless'of your personal ability. It igs 
the best response to the constant cry of the 
human race for something to amuse it. It is 


The World’s Greatest Entertainer. 


Bullock’ < Cyéle & Pi onogenn Stores, 


EASY TERMS. 


—:05 


Ask us to send you Descriptive Printed 
Matter and Price tii, posted. free. 


Edison Gem Phonograph and 12 Gold- mounted Records, £3. $ 
Edison "Siete and 12 Gold-mounted Records, £4 19s, 


Records, 1s, 3d. 


Head Office—101 Pirie Street, Adelaide. 


Branches : 


New Process of Buttermaking — 


- A VALUABLE DIscovVEryY. 


Something entirely new in the way of 
_ making butter which will keep is promised 
by M. B. L. Ehrmann, a French chemist. 
_ Every person with experience has been 
' disappointed in the quality of butter taken 
from cold storage. The housewife fre- 
quently purchases a few pounds of good 
butter, possibly when the market price is 
low, but finds that this butter is scarcely 
fit for table use in two weeks, Various 
forms of preservatives, harmless and 
harmful, have been recommended for 
keeping butter, but none of them have 
the property of retaining in butter that 
aroma which everyone enjoys. ‘The de: 


mand is more and more for fresh butter, | 


and it is difficult to sell cold storage goods 
at all, except in times of scarcity If Mr 
, Ehrmann has really discovered a practical 
method of preserving butter, by a simple, 
harmless, and inexpensive method he will 
have conferred a great benefit on mankind. 
Briefly, the process consists of blowing 
carbonic acid gas through the cream, or 
washing the butter aud cream with car- 
bonated water. 


its sweetness, 


The following practical points in the 


process will be of general interest to our 


readers, as given in the pamphlet re- 
ceived :— 
‘The quality of butter depends first of 


all on the quality of the cream, aud the 


cream, during the time it is stored waiting 
? ae o 


to be manufactured into butter, is subject 


to many alterations detrimental to the 
value of the butter produced, and to its 
keeping qualities. The effect of carbonic 
acid is to prevent such alterations. 

‘When pure carbonic acid is used. the 
butter prepared by my process will retain 
freshness, and original 
flavour. 

‘The cream can be treated in two ways, 
either by the wet process or by the dry 
process. Far the small farmer, a small 
cylinder of carbonic acid, with a reducing 
valve, will be a sufficiently convenient 


- plant. 2 
For the benefit of those not familiar 


with the nature of liquid carbonic acid, 
it is as well to mention that it is pur- 


chased from manufacturers, who send it 


out in heavy steel drums. The drums 
hold from 25 to 50lb of the liquid gas. 
which costs about 10 cents a lb. Such 


gas is used in the making of ‘pop,’ 


a 


Gommercial Road, Port Adelaide; Murray Street, Gawler. 


‘ ginger ale,’ 
The gas is also used in machines for pro- 
ducing refrigeration, and for the manu- 
facture of ertificial ice, etc. 

According to the directions for using, 
the cream may be carbonated in the cans 
or in vats by blowing the gas through the 
cream, butter, and utensils, 

The quantity of carbonated water to 
be blown into the cream is about one- 
fifth of the quantity of the crean. More 


carbonated water is required in summer, 


also when the cream has to be sent to a 
distant place or factory, or has to be kept 
for a long time before being churned, or 
when the cream is over-ripe. If the butter 
has to be sent to a distant market, or to 
be kept for weeks, more carbonic acid is 
to be used in the cream, 

‘ The cream can be churned directly after 
it has been carbonated, or some time after: 
wards, and the butter is manufactured as 
usual. 

* Carbonated cream keeps sweeter longer 


‘than non-carbonated cream. It is never 


desirable to carbonate the milk, as a 
quantity of carbonic acid would have to 
be used which is much larger than is— 
required by the cream, and would be 
subsequently lost in the butter-milk. 


’ 


and all eiutilars soft drinks. 


Orchards, Gardens, Orangeries, &e. 
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We have a Splendid Selection of Really Good Payable Properties, some with Grand River 


Frontages and Irrigation Plants. 


Also Good Lucerne and Dairy Properties, 


ae Also a number of Choice City and Suburban Residences, some of the latter with few acres 


attached, 


Clients driven to inspect, free cf charge. 


‘PRIEST & JAMES, ~ 


SO Piw~ri 


_ The character of the cow has ‘more to 


do with the quantity and quality of the 
milk than-the actual amount of concen- 


‘trated food in the daily ration, so long as 


the cows receive enough to keep them in. 


thriving condition, It is a mistake to 
suppose that, once this limit is reached, 
an increase in the concentrated food 


results in a permanent increase and im- : 


provement in the milk, It may indeed 
haye the opposite effect. 


In milk we find two classes of flavours, 
yiz., food and contamination. Those fla 


vours of different foods fed to cows, which © 


milk absorbs from the animal before the 
milk is drawn, are known as food flayours 
and are always more pr¢ 
time of milking. 


Contamination flavours are those which 


gain access to milk after it leaves the udder 
of the cow. These are of two kinds; one 
is due to flavours of certain substances 
which are absorbed by the milk after 
milking, while the other is due to the 


milk being directly infected with bacteria - 


which also takes place some time subse- 
quent to milking, se 


All manure and liquid should be re- 


moved from the stable or milking shed — 


immediately after milking is finished. To 
facilitate easy and thorough cleaning, 
the floors should be constructed of con- 
crete. ok : : 


pronounced at the 


LAND AGENTS, : 
e $t.. Adelaide. 


TELEPHONE 1817. 


All dairy utensils should have as few 
corners as possible. In this respect the 
small cans with cone-shaped necks are 
the hardest to keep clean, 


Horse breeding in Jamaica was carried 
on with vigour and success for a long 


period, When the prosperity of the island — 


was at its height there was at Pepper 
Penn one of the largest breeding studs in 


the world, numbering seyen thoroughbred _ 


stallions and over one hundred brood 
mares. 
brood mares, 


Depot for the Patent 
“CHAMPION” 


_ Shoulder Brace Corsets. 


ee 


Health Corsets for In- 
valids, Tennis, Cycling, 
Golf and everyday wear, 


made to order. 
Also Ladies’, Gents’, 


and Maids’ Shoulder © 


Braces, 


HUTTON, 


MRS. L. 
a : a “CORSETIERE, 
13 SELBORNE CHAMBERS, PIRIE ST. 


Another stud consisted of forty 


Depot for The Improved. 


Abdominal Belts 


The Chicago City Council have decided 
to kill a million cats in the city. That’s 


one more reason why Chicago canned 


meats should be avoided, 

During the past year 3,351 tons of chaff 
and hay were exported from West Aus-: 
tralia to Victoria and New South Wales, 
where the product found profitable mar- 
kets. This is the first year the state be- 
came a caterer of farm produce to her 
sister states. 


Great Britian imports flax to the value — 


of over £3.000,000 annually, and linseed 
to the value of £3,274,000. 

My son, when you have nothing else to 
do, plant a tree, said a wise old philoso- 
pher. = 

The heart of Eclipse, the fleetest race- 
horse that ever ran in England weighed 
141b. 


Tatersalls, the High-change of Horse 


flesh, was established by Richard Tatter- 
sell near Hyde Park Corner, England, in 
1706. It was later re-established on new 


_ premises in 1865. 
Solomon had 40,000 stalls for horses for — 


his chariots and 12,000 horsemen. 


English horses were first imported into 
Jamaica about 1655, when Cromwell took 
possession of the Island; or soon after- 
wards; and fifty years later the Jamaica 
races were flourishing. 
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FRANKENBURG’S te Watch & Jewellery Repairs 


(25 YEARS’ PRACTICAL EXPERIENCE), 


126 Rundle Street, next to Plough and Harrow Hotel. 


Watches Bargains 
Cleaned Wewellery) Spectacles 
i poo Our Noted to suit 
Guaranteed — Tera all sights 
for Watches ey 
12 months Guaranteed Roe 
from from 1s, 


OXs, 6d. 


BEFORE GOING TO 


10s 6d. 


FROM 
FRANKENBURG’S, Expert Watchmakers, 126 Rundle Street, 
' NEXT TO PLOUGH AND HARROW HOTEL, — 
feg~ Spectatn Norrce—Repairs and Ordert by Post receive special attention. 


AFTER ComIN 


Diseases of Fowls. 


(Continued from last issue). 


APOPLEXY. 


This ailment is associated with male 
birds more frequently than with hens, 
The symptoms are giddiness, awkward- 
ness of gait. the head and comb become 
quite dark in colour; then the bird sud- 
denly falls down, struggles, and, if not 

attended to, often dies. 

Every keeper of poultry has had expe- 
rience of the disease, and although he 

may not of been a witness to the symp- 


toms mentioned, is familiar with the~ 


results, it being nothing unusual to have 
seen his flock all on their perches of a 
night, apparently healthy, and in the. 
morning finding one dead under the perch 


Attacks are jvery easily prompted in 
birds subject to the trouble. A fright 
will bring it on; if hungry, rushing their 
food may cause an attack; while an attempt 
to catch the fowls in the yard is at times 
responsible for a death from apoplexy. 

Hens are sometimes found dead on the 


nest after laying, from the same cause; 


intense heat or excitement may also bring 
it on. High feeding is the principal cause 


of the ailment, over-fat specimens being 


frequent subjects, while some authorities 


- think it may be inherited from parents 
which have been highly fed; at any rate 


fowls which haye been penned and 

liberally fed are most subject to it. 
Another term for the ailment being 

congestion of the brain, a small blood 


_vessel of the brain breaking, causing the 


attack. As with other parts of the mus- 
cular system, the little arteries suffer from 
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fatty degeneration, which weakens the 
wall, and is thus unable to resist the 
pressure caused by over-excitement which 
is brought to bear on the brain vessels ; 
some of them are ruptured, and serious 
results follow. 

Some authorities say that the deaths 
resulting from extreme heat are not 
apoplexy proper, for although due to 
pressure on the brain, there is no clot of 
blood fonnd as in apoplexy. 

Remedial.—When a fowl is attackel it 


‘should be treated at once, or death may 


ensue The first thing to do and usually 
effective, is to bleed the bird by opening 
the large vein found under the wing with 
a sharp penknife, and allow say two tea- 
spoonsful of blood to flow. 

Preceding the operation cold water 
should be thrown over the bird’s head, 
which at times brings about a recovery, 
but bleeding is the most effective. Fol- 
lowing this the bird should be placed in 
a pen by itself, given some Epson salts 
in its drinking water, and fed sparingly. 

‘At the same time fowls prone to apo- 
plexy are rarely profitable to their owners; 
even when cured of attacks they should 


_ be got rid of at the earliest opportunity. 


Preventive measures are in the way of 
correct feeding; a diet of maize provoking 
the disease. Howls having a free range, 


with herbage at will are rarely apopletic. 


Drarrua@a, Dysentry, Erc. 


‘Intestinal troubles in fowls are 9f many 
sorts and degroes from simple diarrhcer 
to the almost incurable dysentry. The 
intestines forma large part of the alimen- 
tary canal, and run from the mouth of 
the fowl right through the system, ter- 
minating in the cloce, just inside the 
vent. Theintestines (two) are, of course, 
part of the digestive system. The small 


one runs from the gizzard to the large 


Do Poultry Pay ? 


Yes, if you REGULARLY use. 


“KONDO” — 
Poultry Food. 


POULTRY FOR PROFIT is a very inter- 

esting subject, and one that is not yet 
definitely settled ia this country. How- 
ever, there is one thing certain, if Hens 
can be made to lay a large nttmber 
of eggs, and they do not die from 
Sickness, Poultry-keeping would pay, and 
pay very handsomely ‘‘* KONDO” Poultry 
Food will assist the former, and by keeping 
the birds healthy greatly reduces the latter. 


To be-had fron Stcrekeepers, or from — 


R G. LILLYWHITE, Sole Agent, © 
*Phone 2250. 10 Alma Chambers. 
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CYCLE DEPOT, 


a 


ee = 


Royal Enfield Cycles, £10 10s. to £20. — 
: Beeston Cycles, £8 10s. to £16. 


- Liberal Terms. -Exceptional Guarantee. 
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intestine, It contains the substance 
’ which aids digestion, thus completing 
the assimilation of the food, the portion 
retained going to nourish the system, the 
waste material passing on to the large 


intestine, then conveyed to the clocs, — 


and ejected as droppings. 

Diarrhoea, or looseness of the bowels in 
fowls, is brought on by some irritating 
matter, such as sour and unwholesome 
food or exposure, cold, wet weather, and 
other causes. — 

The symptoms are excessive discharge 
fromm the bowels. 

Diarrhoea is responsible for very great 
mortality among chickens, some poultry- 
keepers losing a greater number from 
this cause than from any other chicken 
ailment. 


In America of late years a chicken 


disease, termed “White Diarrheea,” has. 


become prevalent, and has baffled the 
best poultry doctors in that country. It 
_ is, however, confined to incubator-hatched 


chickens, not due to that cause, but to » 


something not yet understood in artificial 
rearing; and,as the chicks are only a 
week or two old when attacked, it is quite 
conceivable the difficulty in curing intes- 
tinal disarrangements at such an early 


‘ago. But even in this country, where - 


artificial incubation is less general than in 

America, the trouble ig experienced, while 

those hen-hatched and reared are some- 
~ times victims, 


Rundle St.,tdelaide 


The existance of diarrhce, in adult 
fowls is usually due to the presence of 


- some foreign, fetid, or irritant matter in 


the intestines, and to get rid of that is 
to usually cure the complaint ‘The first 
treatment should be a teaspoonful of 
salad oil, sweet oil, or a rather smaller 
quantity of castor-oil, or a dose, about 25 
grains, of Epsom salts. Boiled rice into 
which some powdered chalk has been 
mixed, should be given a few hours after 
the purgative, and, if not affective, pills 
made of 4 grains of prepared chalk, 4 


grains of rhubarb, and one grain of opium 


should be given. 

Lewis Wright quotes 5 grains chalk, 5 
grains rhubarb, and 3 grains cayenne—a 
pill given morning and night. 4 

Rhubarb pills can be purchased at any 
chemist’s, which will often be effective in 
arresting the complaint. 

I have cured a number of cases with 
pills made of powdered chalk and lard 
only, 

Camphorated spirits is another useful 
remedy. The safest way is to make a 
pill of ordinary bread, and work about 10 
drops of spirit into it. A little alum in 
the drinking water is also useful 

Sometimes a case of simple diarrhoea 
may have developed into dysen try before 
the poultry-keeper is aware of any 
ailment In such cases the odds are 


- against the birds, the best remedies to 


try being a dose of castor-oil, followed 


by 5 drops of laudanum every threo 
hours 
_ Dr Collis Brown’s chlorodyne, in small 
doses, has also proved effective 

What is known as chalky or white 
diarrhoea in young chickens has baffled | 
the most prominent investigators in 
America Dr Woodroff Hill, in his*Dis- 
eases of Poultry, says:—The causes of 
diarrhoea in poultry are much the same 
as those affecting other creatures, and 
may be invariably traced (apart from 
constitutional disease) to injudicious 
dietary arrangement - 


Always in Season. 


“Boshter” Beer, 


A Temperance Tonic, brewed from the 
finest hops grown, matured in our cellars, 


A SPLENDID TABLE or SUPPER BEER 


Cased and sent all over the State. 
Awarded Two First Prizes, Adelaide, 
First Prize and Silver Medal, Sydney. 


Co-operative Mineral 
Waters Co., 


ANGAS ST., ADELAIDE. 
; TEL. 76. — 
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STOTT & HOARE, 


Sole Azcents 


UNDER WGeb 


The new Billing and Invoicing Type 


at ONE writing. 


WRIT 


writer will make out Invoice, Day Book, and Cart Notes © 


; 6) : 


SECOND-HAND TYPEWRITERS of all makes for sale from £5. Cash or Kasy Terms, 


Co ying.— We undertake copying of ai! deseriptions. 
Le Lists, and Circular Letters. 100 copies Circular, 5s.; 50 copies, 3s, 


Alexandra Chambers, 27 Grenfell Street, Adelaide. 


Phone 1LOSO. 


Specifications, Contract», Price 


Symptoms—The frequent evacuation 
of loose or liquid feeces, usually of a 
frothy and watery nature. 

Treatment—A teaspoonful of castoroil, 
followed by 5 grains of rhubarb, and 10 
grains of carbonate of soda, or a grain of 
opium. Chlorodyne, 3 to 6 drops in a 

- dessertspoonful of water or Port wine, is 
especially serviceable. In severe cases I 
have found a pill containing a grain each 

of tannic acid and opium effectual. 

~ Diarrhoea, however, is almost. invariably 
due to the presence of irritating matter, 
and should, therefore, not be checked at 
the outset with astringments, which. are 
so often and unwisely perscribed : 

During the attack, and for a little 
time after its abatement, the bird should 
be fed on soft food, and have no green 
vegetables 

ROE young chicks, half a teaspoonful 
of salad oil is preferable to castor oil, and 
chlorodyne should be given in one drop 
doses in a teaspoonful of warm milk or 
barley water } 

The doses particularised above are for 
a medium sized fowl. 

——E 

Over-feeding, impure water, fouldishes, 
bad air caused by accumulations under 
the roosts, draughts-of air caused by poor 
ventilation, open cracks or broken win- 
-dows, vermin and neglect in cleaning the 
houses and yards are all causes of disease 
in poultry. 


Mr A. H. Padman, of Adelaide, has 
received a telegram stating that his pen of 
White Leghorns in the 12-months’ egg- 
laying competition under Government. 
control at-Subiaco, Western Australia, 
has secured first place with a total of 
1,411 eggs. The second pen was a locally 
oweued pen of Golden Wyandottes, with 
a score of 1,400 eggs. This win finishes 
a splendid year for Mr Padman He 
came first in Queensland with a worid’s 
record of 1,538 eggs; second at Rose- 
worthy, South Australia, with 1,528; and: 
first at Berowra, New South Wales. This 
shows what South Australian-bred birds 


_ are capable of doing, 


E. W. ATTRIDGE 


17 yesrs wlth W. F. Gray & Co., 


i2G Pirie Street 
(OPPOSITE MARVAL'S). 


‘Sheet Metal Worker, Plumber 


and Gasfitter. 


PUMPS. Spraying & Kalsomining Machines, 
ACETYENE GENERATORS, BATH HEATERS, 
GASOLENE MACHINES. ELECTRIC BELLS, 
BATHS and TANKS. 


Lucerne is amongst the most valuable 
of green crops on the farm. as it is good 
for horses, dairy cows, sheep, pigs and 
poultry. 


Education, if it is the right kind and 
practical. acts as so much paid up capital 
et the start. 


M. L. Tomlinson, 
(LATE J. G. ORAM), 
Manufacturing Jeweller; 
Watchmaker, 
Diamond Setter & Engraver. 


Repairs to Watches, Clocks, and Jewellery 


of every description accurately, artistically 


and promptly executed at moderate prices. 


72 Grenfell St., Adelaide. 
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JOHNSON & HARFIELD, 


New Market, Adelaide, 


WHOLESALE FRUIT & PRODUCE MERCHANTS. 


Fresh Fruit and Vegetables 
rates for cash. A trial solicited. 


ele Orchard. 


The Pruning Season. 


INpivipuaL TREATMENT OF THE TREE. 


All that is now required to strip decidu- 
ous trees of their foliage, and put them in 
condition for the winter pruning is a good 
heavy frost; so soon as that comes pruning 
will commence in earnest. A mistake many 
make is to say that there is no hard and 
fast rule which should be observed when 
pruning fruit trees. When it is considered 
that nearly every tree differs in one way 
or another, such a statement seems well 
founded, for certainly every tree requires 


different treatment. Nevertheless, there is 


- a rule which all might observe; but which 


in the hurry and bustle to get the work 


There is Nothing like Leather, 


FOR -A GOOD HONEST WEARING 
BOOT, GO TO THE 


CENTRAL Boor PALACE 
77 HINDLEY STREET, ADELAIDE 


(Opposite Max Swift’s), ; 
Where the man himself makes and repairs 
Boots with the best of material, 


Fit and Style Guaranteed. 


A. trial 
solicited, 


The Cheapest House in town for. thé 


AS 


durable nature of work as guaranteed, 


out of hand, is frequently overlooked that 
is, “Prune a tree according to its require- 
ments.” To do this necessitates that an 
orchardist sheuld haye a thorough know- 
ledge of his trees, the.conditions and pecu- 
liarities surrounding their growth, the 
nature of the tree awaiting treatment, 
whether it is an upright grower or whether 
one of rambling habits, and numerous 
other features which present themselves 
during the existence of the trees. This 
is no small order, for many of the wants 
of the trees cannot be ascertained except 
by constant observation. How to prune 
a tree cannot be gathered by reading books 
on the subject, though many yaluable 
suggestions may be derived from them. 
The value of such books is to afford a 


- general knowledge of the principles which 


goyern pruning, and in putting them into 
practice, the operator should discriminate 
as to the application of the various methods 
to his own conditions. Very often yalu- 
able information is to be gained by study- 
ing the methods employed hy neighbors, 
and noting the results obtained, when 
their operations haye been conducted 
along different lines to those employed 
in treating one’s own trees. By doing 
this, treatment may be suggested which 
will be advantageous. When once a 


pruner has a clear idea of what functions — 


the various parts of the tree have to per- 
form, he has a ground-work upon which 
to start, and scientific pruning becomes 
merely a matter of practice and observa- 
tion. If before commencing to prune the 


GEO. TATT, 


: Veterinary Surgeon, 


Horse Mouth Specialist, 


“. 228 years Victorian Practice, 


_OPERATIONS PERFORMED, 
_ ALL DISEASES TREATED, 


249 Rundle St., Adelaide. 


TELEPHONE 1,654, © 


packed and forwarded to all parts of the States at lowest. 


OO rr 


requirements of the tree are summed up, 


the operator is able to go straight ahead, — 


all the while making allowance for such 
defects as the tree may possess, with the 


_ result that a season or two will- show the 


wisdom of the methods adopted. Every 


cut made into a tree should be done with _ 


some definite object in view; but to 
commence cutting out without some valid 
reason is a course of procedure which 
must ultimately have the effect of weak- 


ening the tree and reducing its natural 


bearing tendencies. Trees treated in this 
manner may bear crops for a year or two, 
but indiscriminate cutting away can only 
end in unfruitfulness. 

Reasons For PRUNING. 

No skilled workman undertakes to ac- 
complish a task without having first con- 
sidered ths nature of the duty the work 
is to perform, the manner in which it is 
to be accomplished, and what the results 
are likely to be when it is completed. So 
with pruning, to do the work advantage- 


ously it is necessary that the operator 


should have a clear conception of what is 
required and what will be the resulting 
consequence of each cut he makes. He 
should know by the strength of the tree 
just what quantity of fruit it is capable 


WHITING & CO. 


DYERS, CLEANERS, & PRESSERS, 
268 Rundle Street East 


(Two Doors from Charlick Bros.) 


ALL KINDS OF WORK DONE, viz., 


Gents’ Suits thoroughly cleaned and pressed 
at 5s. 6d,; dyed any color. 7s. 6d. 
Ladies’ Garments, all kinds, cleaned and 

pressed, 5s.; dyed, 7s, 
All kinds of Silks, Feathers, Gloves, and 
Hats Cleaned and Blocked. 


French Cleaning a speciality, 


All Repairs neatly and promptly executed, 
We desire to say that we are prepared to 
guarantee our work equal to anything in 


the City, and to do all kinds of work at. 
‘Reasonable Prices. x 


Give us a trial and prove us. 


il as Dalal 
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SMOKERS? TREAT. 


ENTERPRISE TOBACCO 


Aromatic Gold‘Bar, 5s. 6d. lb. Dark, 5s. Ib. 
Nothing better to, be had, 


Enterprise Twist Tobacco, 3s. 3d. lb- 
‘Enterprise Pocket Pieces, 3s. 3d. 1b. 
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sHIGH CLASS TOBACCO 


The Old-Established Lines cannot be beat. Sold Eve-ywhere. 


Sole Agent for the Commonwealth - 


N. SOLOMONS, 44 and 43 Arcade, Adelaide. 


of producing and ripening without over- 
taxing its strength or running risk of 


and light into the tree to ripen the wood - 


~ from the sun; keeping the tree well under 


damage from overburdened boughs, The 
reasons for pruning are numerous, but 


the chief objects to be obtained are 
the promotion of healthy growth; in- 


creasing the quantity or quality of the 


fruit produced; admittlng sufficient air 
without exposing it to risk of burning 


control so as to facilitate the work of the 


orchard and the harvesting of the fruit ; 


and increasing the duration of time over 


which regular and evenly distributed - 
crops should be borne. Too frequently — 


trees are allowed t» bear inordinately 


‘heavy crops, which they are unable to 


properly mature, with the result that 


i aes profitable prices. 
not confined to the one season, for the ~ 


much of it is-lost by falling off, and the 
balance is so small as to fail to procure 
r ' The loss, however, is 


following year the effects of the strain 
upon the tree are noticeable by the 
smallness of the fruit produced. It is far 
better for a man to content himself with 
average crops of good fruit, which are 
readiiy disposed of at remunerative prices, 
and to maintain the vigor of his trees. 


Losses caused by heavy crops of small . 


fruit are almost entirely due to the 


‘pruner failing to regulate the quantity of 


Palace Hotel, Perth, W.A., 
August 26th, 1905 
Dear Mr Frisby —Please accept my best 
thanks for the very excellent manner in 
which you have turned out my clothes. 
The suits are the best I have had in any 


of the Australiau colonies. You are to be — 
congratulated on being able to turn out. 


such first-class work. I am more thati- 
pleased with it. Wishing you every 
success, IT am, yours truly, — 

: Junius Kniacur, 


bearing wood to the strength of his trees. 
Very often trees tha; have not been pro- 
pertly attendel to present snea a deasity 
of intertwining brvaches thit it is often 
difficult to decide where to commence to 


prune. Obviously they are overcrowded, __ 


and in order to prevent the risk of cutting 
ont a quantity of valuible wood the 
pruner snould first content himself with 
thinning out the lateral growth. and any 


useless wood. without interfering with 
the main limbs of the trees. .By doing 


this he is better able to judge the shape — 
his trees-should assume and space the 
boughs accordingly. To take out large, — 
main, or secendary limbs at the com- 
mencement often means the sacrifice-of ~ 
valuable limbs, which might have been — 


better utillsed to space the tree than 


those which remain. No branches should 
be taken out unless it is definitely decided 
that they interfere with the equal distri-_ 
bution of the remaining ones, The object 
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ALEX, DOWIE & SONS, 


Ss FRundie St., Adelaide. 


All Storekeepers stock our Boots and Shoes. 


Insist on our D. & S. Monogram 


Stamp on your Boots 


Garden and Farm Boots and Daintiest Footwear. 
| Telephone No. 509. 


_ of removing large branches should be to 
secure a nice evenly-balanced tree, with 
plenty of room between the limbs for 
the admission of light. Such trees afford 
ample rcom for lateral growth and fruit- 
ing-wood to be distributed between the 
branches, afford access to the spray, and 
to the: picker, and minimise the risk of 
breaking or injuring such spur-growth as 
is formed. 

 DrsicN or THE TREE. 

The first attention that the shape of 
the tree should receive is when it is 
topped after planting, At this time, it 
should be decided at what height from 
the ground thé limbs should he started, 
and the number of arms of which the 
tree is to be composed. Topping a tree 


at from 18in. to 2ft. enables it to ke built — 


up so as to provide sufficient cover to 


protect the trunk from the sun, and to- 


afford shade for the roots. Moreover, the 
height is a serviceable one for it enables 
the ground around the trunk to be easily 


worked, and with proper treatment pro- . 
vides for a good-sized tree, able to carry .. 


crops which may be easily harvested 
without permitting it to grow ‘to such a 
height as to catch the fnll force of the 


wind. Whether three or four branches 
are to form the main design of the tree 
such buds should be selected as will 
develop at even di tances around the 
trunk, As these grow up secondary arms 
may be brought out in such positions as 
to prevent the tree from becoming oyer- 
crowded. Pruning during the first three 
or fovr years should he directed towards 
forming good sturdy limbs, and it is 
therefore desirable that the amount of 
wood between successive prunings should 


not be left t:o long, but.rather that they ‘ 


should be cut hard back so as to enable 
them to properly develop. During this 
pericd the tree should be built up to 
assure the desired forms, The shape now 
most in favor resemtles that of a vase, 


This shape is given by keeping the centre. 


of the tree open, and gradually bringing 
the main arms out to form a succession 
of curves, which gives strength to the 
branches and enables them to bear heavy 
crops without giving way, while the more 
even distribution of the fruit which is 
induced also contributes to this result, 
This style of pruning has the following 
advantages :—By keeping the centre of 
the tree open it allows the sunlight to 


. 


Se 


warm and mature the fruit on the innoz 
branches ; it induces more even distribu- 
tion; it gives greater strength, and also 
facilitates harvesting, spraying, and similar 
oparations, e git 

Bearing Woop. 

After the shape of the tree has been 
secured, the most important object to be 
achieved by pruning is the promotion 
and regulation of the development of 
fruiting wood. The manner in which this 
is done depends largely upon the species 
of tree to be treated. Such trees as 
peaches and nectarines form their fruit 


on the wood made in the preceding year, 


or what is commonly known as the one- 
year-old wood, The same applies to the 
apricot, with the exception that it sets its 
fruit upon spurs formed on the one-year- 
old wood, instead of on the branch itself. 
With such trees as peaches the best 


~ results are to be obtained by pruning the 


new growth back to about six buds, and 
as new wood is thrown out, and the twigs 


become bushy, to cut them back on old_ 


and useless wood, so as to maintain a 
continuous supply of new one-year-old 
growth. Owing to the vigorous nature of 
the apricot summer-pruning is one of the 
(Continued on page 30).; | 
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WN DR GSS 


The GhaneGe Strongest, and Best. 
The Most Up-to-date and Serviceable. 


Spare Parts always in Store.: 


If any of your Friends are using METTERS’ MILLS, thee will advise you to have 


no other make- 
Al Cruarantee given with every Mill. 
Repair Parts supplied Free of Charge. 


Write for Complete List, stating your requirements. Catalogues Free on application, 


COOKING STO OVES AND RANGES | 


Positively the strongest manuractired in the States. 
Hundreds of Patterns to choose from. 
Every Stove CGuarunteed to give Satisfaction. 


Please call and inspect our Stock, or send for our Complete Catalogue, which we will 
forward Post Free. 


METIERS LIMiIbeED, 
Showrooms and Offices: 142 Rundle Street, Adelaide. 


Also Sydney and Perth. 
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Our Cutting Room is under the able management of Mr. Shearer, who has been in this. 
line of business Tok ugh: of 30 years, and has been engaged by some of the Leading Firms 


of this § tate. 


Latest Coods arriving by every mailboat, algo a very large stock carried to select from, 


Our Mr. Gurr visits Country Districts every three months, North and South. 


Starr & Hearz, who have been con- 
nected with the typewriter business in 
Australia for nearly 25 years, have dis- 
carded the agency of the Remington 
machine and are now putting all their 
energies into pushing the Underwood 

Visible Typewriter. The pnblic demand 
up-to-date machines for up-to-date methods 
and with the Underwood every letter 
is always in plain view of the operator. 
This machine is now the leader in Amorica 
and England, and over 1,000 machines are 
already being used in Australia. Miss Rose 
Fritz won the world’s championship for 
speed on the Underwood. The Adelaide 


Go to the 


- ‘Bimend Studies 


For Good Work and Up-to- -date Photo- 
peraphe, which include 


POST CARDS from 5s. per doz. j 
PARIS PANELS, 15s. per doz. 


CABINETS from 10s. 6d. per doz., in- 
cluding a beautiful enlargement 12 x 10. 


BRIDAL BEOUES & FAMILY GROUPS. 


0) 


business “of Stott & Hoare will still be — 


carried on under the management of Mr. 
_F. B. South at Alexandra Chambers, 27 
Our Picture ene are the Best and . Grenfell street (see advt., page 23). 

Cheapest in the City for Artistic Mouldings, 
and an unlimited supply of Colored Plates, 
Engravings, Etchings, etc., at the most... 
Reasonable and Ridiculous Prices ever 
offered. 


There is a mystery in all things in 


ties of bacteria are Eo the most mys- 
terious. 


~ The more we know of bacteria the more 
maryellious do they seem. Their func- 
tions and'activity enter into almost every 
part fof the world’s work. Controlled 


Nore Appress— 


DIMOND BROS., 
ee GY) Rundle Street. 


The animals killed in connection with, ~ humanity. 
the recent foot-and-mouth disease in The word manure is derived from 
Midlothian have been valned ata gross. -; Manceuvre, which means to till by hand, 
sum of £4,000, that is, cultivation. 
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SHRARER & GURR? 


(Late Shearer & Hubble), 


ee Place, ae State Bank, 
Two Doors South of Pirie Street, 


ADELAIDE. — | - 


_ Every order placed with us carries this guarantee—Perfect. Fit, Style, and Workmanship, 


lieaven and earth, but the life and activi- 


“they become the benefactors of mankind. » 
*-Uncoutrolled they are the cebvurges of. 


~~. offspring. 
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Saddlery 
AND 


Harness. 


THE BEST ASSORTMENT AND 
CHEAPEST IN THE CITY. 


All Farin, Station, and Stable Roadisiter 
Repairing in all its branches. 


Send for quotes for any article required, 
and get the Best Quality at Bed rook 
i Prices. 


J. SHEPHERD, 


SADDLE AND HARNESS MAKER, 
IMPORTER, MANUFACTURER, &c., 


1584 Rundle St., Adelaide. 


A pig that’ is stunned in: growth. may 
recover from it to all appearances, but in 
all probability the poor treatment re- 
ceived by the parent will crop up in the 
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 w HE ELBARROWS, 


Light, Strong, and Everlasting. Unequalled for Garden; Farm, and General Use. 


Made in Black or Galvanized Iron, Sizes—No. 0, 1} bushels ; No. 1, 15 bushels ; No. 2, 2+ bushels. 


MANUFACTURERSS 


‘ 


‘Kp SEMRSON & SOM 


Gawler Place and Pirie Street, Adelaide. 


Makers of Field Gates, Water Burrows, 


Medical science during the last feur or 
five decades has taken wonderful advanced 
strides. and the practitioner who prescribos 
plood-letting and blistering is a man of 
bygone days. But the end is not yet, for 
the modern physician is beginning to find 
that the present method of dosing patients 
with evil smelling and tasting medicines 
(some of which contain deadly poisons) is 
anything but satisfactory, and they are 
now turning their attention more than 
ever to the natural remedies of nature, 
viz., pure food, water, and air. 
disease, whether it is produced by accident 
or in some other way. two conditions of the 
body are always present : —l. A circulation 
of the blood that is disturbed, some parts 
of the body having too much and others 


too little blood. 2. An abnormal quantity — 


of poisons in the system. The quickest, 
safest, and most natural way to assist 
nature to right these abnormal conditions 
is by the use of water intelligentiy applied. 


In the Hydropathic Institute, Victoria — 


square east, water applied in a number of 


different ways takes the place of medicine. © 


‘Baths, packs, fomentations, sprays. douches. 
etc., are used very effectively, and in con- 
junction with electricity and massage 
proves a very great help in bringing back 
health to those who have lost it. Such 

diseases as rheumatism, sciatica, lumbago, 


$4 _indigestion, constipation, as well at all 


nerve disorders, yield very readily to the 
methods used at the Electro-Hydropathie 
Institute, and we would advise our readers 


help to patronise the Institute. 


In every. 


Garden Use. 


the next time they are in need of medical 


interesting time can be spent in inspecting 
the different appliances — electrical and 
otherwise—that are used in the establisb- 
ment, and the inanager (Mr Charles D. 


_ Baron) will be very pleased to give any 


information in regard to the methods of 
treatment used in the Iustitute. “ 


The Melbourne | 
Tailoring Depot, 
No. 10 ARCADE, Adelaide. 


Absolutely the best in the States. : 


Customers have a choice of over 2,000 
patterns. ) =a bat 


New Goods now open for Spring and 


Summer wear. 


First-class fit and workmanship guar- 


anteed, : 


NOTE THE ADDRESS, and profit 
by ordering your next suit fromus. We 


post free to country customers patterns 


abd self-measurement forms, 
Please mention this paper. 


Quite an - 


Watering Cans, and all kinds of Metallic Goods for 


Duriag his 19 years’ experiance as 
manager of the Sewage Farm Mr Bedford 
Hack, who has retired from the position 


made several experiments with the object 


of determining which fodder grasses were 
the most profitable to grow there. The 
desirableness of planting varieties which _ 


would alternate and thus provide a per. 


mant pasturage was always in the mind of 
Mr Hack during the experimental stage, 
and he demonstrated clearly that prairie, 
rye, and lucerne were the best sorts to sow 
where irrigation could be applied. ‘I 


~ sowed one and a half bushels of prairie, 


a quarter of a bushel of perennial rye, — 
and 6lb of lucerne,’ he said when dis- 
cussing the subject with a representative 
of “The Advertiser.” ‘‘ The mixture has 
proved most satisfactory, because it pro- 
vides a permanent green pasture, The 
prairie is a winter grass, and it proved 


‘one of the best I tried. The others are 


summer plants, and lacerne particularly 
has done remarkably well under the irri- 
gation system. Where people can apply 
water freely I think they cannot do better 
than plant these three grasses in the one 
paddock, as I have done with such sus- 
cess.” : } ae 


——— ed 


It has been said that we have more 
wife-made men than self-made men on ~ 
our farms to-day. : 


=30" 


og : Painters, Paperhangers, Signwriters, Glaziers, and. 


94 CURRIE STREET, & 


(Late Schoning & Rankin). 


i 


~All work artistically executed. For excellence and durability of work and design we 


cannot be surpassed. Neatness and promptitude our principle. Kesovation of all buildings 


- inside and outside a speciality, - 


oo 
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DELAIDE. 


Private Address—Angas Road, Clarence Park. 


most effective methods of producing fruit- 


_ bearing wood, By checking the spring 
growth the sap instead of being used to 
make large quantities of unnecessary 


wood is confined to the ripening of the © 


Ds remaining branch, thus materially assist- 
ing in the production of fruit-buds and 

- spur growths. The winter pruning of the 

_ apricot should consist mainly of thinning 
out the tree so as to afford opportunity 
for the spurs to mature, With the apple 
"summer pruning is also one of the most 
effective methods of furnishing the tree 

. with a good supply of fruit-bearing wood. 
* This should be done after the sap is well 
up in the tree, Inthe treatment of the 
apple .the centre of the tree should be 
kept well open, and lateral growth for 
“use in spur-production pruned back short 
so as to thoroughly ripen the wood. Most 

of the fruit of the apple is carried on the 
light wood of this description, which 
should be encouraged as low down in the 


tree as possible. As the fruit spurs became — 


too numerous and run into one another 
_ they should be shortened back to prevent 


crowding-out and overbearing. The chief 


- object of an intelligent pruner is to 


develop and distribute wood of this nature 


as much along the main arms of the tree 
as possibie, = Ede 

eee Oaretyss PRUNING, | : 
-. In their haste to complete pruning 


operations careless’ workmen frequently 


fail to give sufficient attention in severing 


the branches and often cause a great deal *- 
of damage by cutting them off too close ~ 


to the eye or in actually cutting through 


~ the eye itself. The commencement of the _ 


cut should be on the opposite side of the 


branch on which the eye is situated and 
slightly above the level of its base, finish- 
ing on the other side just above the 
point of the eye. When the cut com- 
mences below the base of the bud the 
ensuing growth is always liable to be 
snapped off by the weight of the crop or 
by the force of the wind. Another mistake 
made is to sever the branch midway 


between two eyes. After a while the wood 
left above the eye dies back, and retards 


the development of the newly-formed 
branch, In this connection, particularly 
with large size branches, the dead piece 
of .wood is likely to form a pocket in 


which the water may lodge and so set up 


rot, eventually making the branch unpro- 
ductive and necessitating its removal. 
All large branches should be severed in a 
slanting direction from as close to the 
base of the remaining limb as possible, 
and should the edges be rough they 
should be pared round with a sharp. knife 
so as to induce rapid healing. As soon 
after removal of the brench as possible 
such cuts should be treated with a coating 


of white lead or paint of some description — 


so that in the event uf rain, water will 
not find a lodgment on the surface. 
Moreover, such a dressing diminishes the 


possibility of the sun cracking the wood, 


and providing hiding places f-r the codlin 
moth and other pests. 


Se ce ci mn ARI MRR RNY SOR 


creased yeild may be secured by a syste- 


conditions. . 


Ss TSG SA Mogae igs hemes clues tiene aaron : 


There can’ be no question that in- ae ise sane ; i 
I _ Country Orders promptly attended to 

“matic selection of seed from fields pro- ~ 
ducing the heavist crops under normal ~ 
Bi pone ss 


South Australian Hotel, 
: North terrace, Adelaide, 

__ November 18, 1907, 
Dear Mr Frisby—Let me thank you 
once more for the excellent manner in 
which you have tarned out my clothes, 
especially that silk suit and the white 
ducks, The cutting is quite up to the 
English standard, and as good as any- 
thing I have ever had, I hope to find 
you here when I come again, Wishing 
you success, believe me, yours sincerely, 
Juutus Kyiant, 


“ re 


Dy Appointment #4 “$ The Earl of 
y * __ Kintore, 
P.C., K.0.M.G,. 


CO., 


His Excellency 


BOWEN & 


GOLD CHAIN and 
JEWELLERY MANUFACTURERS, 


Gawler Place, 
“NEAR GRENFELL STREET. _ 
Pipes Mounted and Repaired. 
Gilding and Electroplating done for the: 
Trade. i Et 


Masonic Jewels of every description 
artistically executed with or without 


E. B. COX & Co., Seedsmen, Etc., corner Rundle Street and East Terrace. - 
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EDITORIAL. 


——_. 


SINCE the beginning of last’ month the 
faut U1 many parts of the State has 
ss Bacay cat must result beneficially 
iva posriculturalists, horticulturalists 

7 ee ers who are engaged in the im- 
Ps mu pnt —undoubtedly the most important 
ore a ite State—the cultivation of 
ane 3 : & have had ample conviction 
ee Brouperity, that rolls over the 
ae y When good seasons are eX po- 
Ae ed, and of the disastrous results that 
ioe in the train of a drought. During 
rege B a uty years South Australia has 
at a unate in having everything that 
hae e reasonably) desired in respect of 
Ke ate and quite a weleome recovery 
ine een made from the former bad times. 
Although the rain has not been stingy in 
its fall, more of it would be appreciated 
at present even around Adelaide. 


Still, however, the prospects of an 


abundant season are promised on every 
hand, and the hearts of all concerned 
nab ean gladdened accordingly. [t is 
eras © preper time for sowing summer 

Bats such as sargum, lucerne and 
aac rape, and those who desire to cul- 
we &se products should not delay in 
jews are Operations. In regard to 
yous ses the gardener should be busily 
eee at onec in sowing seed for early. 
a toes of the varieties of Carters’ 

unrise, Karly Ruby, Early Freedom, 


Be i 
nderosa, Mikada, Volunteer, and nu-_ 


and ee Ape Also cucumbers, water 
pautners wee asparagus routs, and 
nae i he egg plant is in much 
parite lemand than hitherto, and is 
Paahis ‘a Appreciation, — Sugar corn, 
aire us so wiuch favor in America is 

hg largely cultivated in South Astralia, 


particularly by those who have travelled 
through the Amarican States, and recog- 
nised its value. 

French Beans should be sown now, 
inclnding the Canadian Wonder, the 
most popular kind grown, Emperor Wil- 
liam, another excellent variety, asparagus 
beans, someti:ues known as the yard- 
long or snake bean, the Cossack, fre- 
quently called the Madagascar bean, and 
the bean Dolichos, whicn is a good climber 
of fences or verandahs, and produces 
double pods. ‘These latter beans are used 
for cooking similar to the French beans, 
and are chiefly available at the end of 
the summer months. The Dolichos bean 
is very highly favored by many. 

The flower gardens have a backward 
appearance, but fine weahter for another 
two weeks, or even less, would mateially 
improve their condition, It is the proper 
period of the year for planting yellow 
asters, tuberous begonias, both double 
and single, Phlox Drummondi, Sun- 
flowers, Cactus, Dsliaias, Double Balsam, 
and such like varieties. Ther is every 
promise of a good rose seeson, and the 
budding has already become apparent. 

We were shown a few Daffodils during 
the week, which were grown at the sea- 
side. This is early for them tov mike 
their appearance. We also saw in a shop 
window in Rundle street some beantiful 
English Snowdrops—a.rare but delight- 
ful sight in this part of sunny Atstralia. 


’ They were of the double variety. 


attles are in bloom in all the subur- 
ban gardens, and from now onward 


different varieties will be coming into 
blossom until the hills are almost yellow 


with the golden wattle flower, of which 

we are so justly proud. 
Fruit trees that: may be planted are 

Japanese Persimmons, Guavas (purple), 


orange aud lemon trees, and citrons. 
Also strawberries, Madame Melbas being 
the favored sort. 


During the past week tne butter market 


has been active, and high prices have 
been ruling. ‘Chis was brought about by 
the depression in the dairying industry 


-in Victoria, caused by a severe drought, 


and the consequent shortage in supplies 
in that State. So serious had matters 
become that Victuria, which had for years 
past been looked upon as th: premier 
butter exporting State of Australia, was, 
and is still, unable to produce sufficient 
butter to meet the requirements of its 
own people Supplies had to drawn from 
New South Wales, then from Queensland, 
and finally from South Australia, The 
result in Adelaide was that butter went 
up to Is Lid retail, and fetched 1s 8d per 
lb wholesale Victorians, who have lost 
thousands of their herds, owing to the ~ 
cold weather and drought combined, 


should pr fit by thier bltter experience. a 


fosses should prove an 
object lesson to all the States. There — 
was, practically, no fodder conser- 
vation in Victoria, to provide against a 
drought, and the result has been disas- — 
trous, The conservation of fodder should 
be insisted upon in all the States, in order 
to avoil, as far as possible, the appalling 
conseyuences of droughts. In New Zea- 
land fodder conseravation is absolutely 
necessary fur at least three months in the 
year, when everything is killed by black 
frosts. The sameapplies to some parts of 


Indeed, their 


' Canada, where farms are not seen, owing — 


to snow, for six months ata time. The 
weather conditions in Australia are more 
favorable; hence it is that our people are 
prone to take chances. But the droughts 
do come, and the day of reckoning does 
arrive. 
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The Vegetable Garden. — 


CUSTARD MARROW—WHITE AMERICAN. 


Operations for the Month. 


In many parts of the State spring may 
be said to begin, but in colder parts the 
weather is still wintry, and frosts fre- 
quently occur. Take every opportunity 
of destroying young weeds, for many of 
the worst of them begin to grow about 
this time of the year, and the best chance 
to get rid of them is to teckle them whilst 
they are quite young. ‘ 

Take every opportunity ro prepare for 
spring sowing and planting, for during 
next month nearly all the tender sorts of 
vegetables may be sown, even in the 
coolest climates. Make a thorough 
clering away of rubbish, such as old cab- 
bages, peas, and useful vegetables of all 
sorts. When these have been cleared 
off, spread a good dreasing of manure and 
dig it in, taking care to dig the beds as 
evenly and level as possible. Nothing 
can be worse than a bed all heaps and 
hollows, and it requires but little prac- 
tice to dig well if proper attention is 
given to it and the work be uot too much 
hurried. During the month the following 
vegetables may be planted and sown :— 

Asparagus — Roots had better be 
planted as soon us possible, because be- 
fore long, and especiall; in the wermer 
parts of the State, the buds or shoots 
will begin to start into growth. 

Artichoke, J erusalem—Before lt is too 
late obtain some tubers and plant them 
out in trenches made about 6 inches 
deep and 3 feet apart. Drop the tubers 
along these trenches about one foot 
apart and cover with fine soil. The 
ground, before msking the trenches, 
should be well dug and drained, and well 
manured. " 

Beans, French or Kidney—As this isa 
vegetable generally well liked and com 


partively easy to grow when the frosts are 
over a few should be sown in the warm 
parts of the State. Where there is danger 
of frost it is not worth while risking the 
sowing, as the vegetable is tender and 
cannot stand frost. 

Beet. Red—Sow seeds in drills 18 
inches apart, and about 1 inch deep. 
Cover the seed by hand with fine soil and 
firm down with the back of a spade. 
When the plants come up and are three 
or four inches high, thin them out by de- 
grees to about nine inches or even a foot 
apart. 

Beet, Silver—Manure the ground well 
with farmyard dung and then sow the 
seed in the same way as directed for red 
beet. Thin out the plants weil to about 
18 inchts apart, and keep them free from 
weeds. 


Broccoli, Brussels Sprouts, Cabbage, 
Cguliflower, Savoy — These vegetables 
require much the same treatment and 
are therefore classed together. They bo- 


long to the same family, but have been | 


altered by selection and cultivation. 
Make small seed beds, digging the soil 
fine.and keeping it as level as possible. 
Sow a little thinly in small drilis about 
2 inches apars. 
broccoli, cauliflower, and Savoy will be 


The Brussells sprouts, © 
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found to succeed best at this season of 
the year in the coldest parts of the State. 

When plants are available. they may be 

planted out from 2 to 3 feet apart, ac- 

cording to the richness of the soil. The 

richer the soil the wider apart the plants 

should stand. The ground should be well 

dug and well manured. In order to pro- 
duco good cabbages, cauliflowers, etc., the 
seedling plants should be lifted carefully 
from the seed beds, taking care not to 
break their roots. They should then be 
planted carefully, kept well weeded, and 
well cultivated frequently. 

Celery.—Sow some seed in a small 
carefully prepared seed bed or in a box 
of good fine soil mixed up with some old 
dung. When the plants have grown to a 
height of about two inches move them to 
a small bed which has been well pre- 
pared and the soil made fine. Then plant 
ont in this bed about three inches apart 
the young seedlings when they have 
grown toa height of about 2 or 3 inches, 
and they will develop into strong sturdy 
plants, ready for transplanting into 
trenches. Celery needs abundance of 
manure and good supplies of water. 

Cardoon—If plants can be obiained 
they may be planted out at the present 
time or later on in thespring. If no 
plants are avilable seed must be sown, 
Plant about 3 feet apart each way. The 
usual method of blanching the leaves is to 
tie all the leaves together some time be- 


OKRA, O& GOMBO. 


fore the vegetable is required for use and 
tie bagging. or, better still, straw round 
the whole. The soil should be made rich 

by. heavy manuring, and the grouund 

should be trenched. The cardoon is ex- 

cellent when stewed like celery, the 

centre or heart only being used and not 

the grosser outside leaves, which, though 

they may be well blanched. should be 

rejected, During the cooking process let 

the water used to boil it in be abundant, 
in view of removing a somewhat bitter 
flavor when badly cooked.” 

Celeriac, or Turnip-rooted Celery.— 
This is a variety of the ordinary celery, 
but the root has become, by cultivation 
and selection, like a turnip in appearance 
and this turnip-like root is used instead 
of leaf-stalks. It is a useful vegetable, 
especially for soups and stews and can be ~ 
easily grown, The soil should be rich, 
well manured, rather moist and light, 
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Carrot seed may be sown largely in soil 
that should be prepared in the same way 
as that recommended for red beet. 

Cucumber —Sow some seed under 
shelter, and plant out the seediings when 
they have become strung plants. Frosts 
are likely to kill them if they are not pro- 
tected at night. 

Leek:— Sow a little in a seed-bed, and 
when the seedlings have grown to a 
height of 6 or 8 inches they may be trans- 
planted. The seed should be covered 
very lightly with soil—in fact barely 
covered, 

Lettuce—Sow a Jittle seedin a bed, and 
plant out the seedlings when they are 
large enough to handle. If plants can be 
obtained they should be planted out. Do 
not break the roots more than can be 
avoided. 

Melons, Cucnmbeer.—Seed may be 
sown in warm spots, where the young 
plants can be protected from frosts. 
When all danger from frost is past the 
seedlings may be transplanted out to the 
garden ae 

Onion.—Sow seed largely of this im- 
portant and wholesome vegetable. 

Parsnip— Sow largely in drills as was 
directed for beet-sowing, The ground 
should be dug deep, but it would not be 
advisable to apply manure. 

Peas should be sown largely in well 


prepared ground that has been well- ° 


manured with rotten dung. Avoid the 
use of manures containing a large pro, 
portion of nitregen, such as sulphate of 
ammonia. If artificial manure has to be 
used, apply superphosphate of lime two 
parts, and kainit, or potash mannre, 
one part, at the rate of ahout a large 
handful to the square yard. Fine ground 
bone-dust is a good manure to apply, and 
lime, rubbish, and wood ashes are useful. 
Sow the peas in drills, about 38 feet 


apart, and cover with about three inches | 
of soil. The peas should not be sown \j 


closer together than 4 inches, As soon 
as the peas are well up above the ground 
put in sticks along the rows to support 
the plants from trailing over the ground. 
Keep the ground between the rows fre- 
quently hoed. : 
otato—}Flant a few rows of kidney 
variety of the Early Rose; or if these 
cannot be procured, try any other kind 


There is Nothing like Leather, 


FOR A GOOD HONEST WEARING 
BOOT, GO TO THE 


CENTRAL Boot PaLaceE 


77 HINDLEY STREET, ADELAIDE 
(Opposite Max Swift’s), 
Where the man himself makes and repairs 
Boots with the best of material, 
Fit and Style Guaranteed. 
solicited, 


The Cheapest House in town for the 
durable nature of work as guaranteed. 


A trial 


- vegetable garden ? 
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available. Use fair-sized whole potatoes 
in preference to cut sets. 

Radish—Sow a few rows of various 
kinds in soil made rich with well-rotted 
manure. 

Rhubarb—This is most useful plant 
to grow. It 1eedsrich, heavily manured, 
well-drained and deeply-dug soil. Plant 
out roots if they can be obtained, 3 or 4 
feet apart. The crown of the plant should 
be about 2 or 3 inches below the serface 
of the soil when covered up. If plants 
are not easily obtainable, seed may he 
sown next month, but the plants willnot 
be ready to put ont for syme time. 

Salsify or Vegetable Oyster—Th's is 


but seldom grown in the colony, but it is 


a good vegetable and useful for a change. 
It needs a light rich soil for its fleshy 
roots but fresh manure should not be 
used, Sow the seed in rows about 15 
inhes apart. and when the plants come 
up thin them out to about 4 or 5 inches 
apart. 
Turnip—Sow a little seed in drills, 
about 1 foot or 15 inches apart Cover 
the soil with not more than an inch of 
fine soil. Manure with stable dung, 


“superphosphate of lime, or fine bone- 


dust. 

Tomato—Sow a little seed in a warm, 
sheltered place and protect from frosts. 
When thereis no danger from frosts, 
seed may be sown in the garden without 
protection, and if plants can be obtained 
they should be planted out. 


TURK’S TURBAN PUMPKIN. 


John Chinaman, Gardener. 


It goes without saying that the Euro- 


, pean gardener who understands his busi- 


ness, and devotes himself earnestly to it, 
can raise a greater variety of vegetables, 
and of infinitely better quality, than the 
Chinaman gardener. It was out of mar- 


ket gardening that Kubelik, the great 


violinist, made the money which enabled 
him to become a celebrated artist, and an 


exceedingly wealthy mau. Why is it that. 


we so rarely see a purely white man’s 
egiveitup. Vege- 
tables grow to perfection in the States all 
the year round. The soil is unsurpassed 


_— Se eee 


in the world. Water is plentiful, or can 
be made so, yet the white farmer contents 
himself with a possible profit of less than 
£2 per acre on wheat, and proportionately 
small profits on maize, pumpklns, potatoes, 
etc., whilst the Chinaman forces ten times 
that amount per annum ont of a small 
hand-worked garden. His methods are 
described as follows by a writer in the 
‘ Rural Californian ’:— 

For the past three years it has been my 
pleasure and privilege to observe the 
methods of a Chinese gardenear near by, 
and humbly imitate his procedures in my 
own modest ‘ truck patch,’ 

Although in his own country - John’ 
was a water-carrier by occupaion, he has 
during his few years’ sojourn here ac: 
quired a store of agricultural lore calcu- 
lated to inspire his neighbeurs with 
envious admiration. 

For example, when his young lettuce 
reaches the height of 2 or 3 inches, he 
does not eat or throw away the young 
plants in the process of thinning. Instead, 
he clips off about an inch of the root tip, 
and replants them in long rows, placing 
the plants at least a foot apart. This 
transplanted lettuce forms heads of such 
an immense size that at a short distance 
the bed resembles a cabbage patch. 

His onions, which he always grows from 
the seed, disdaining the use of cloves or 
sets, have their roots clipped when trans- 
planted and grow to be larger than an _ 
ordinary saucer in an incredibly short 
time. .He transplants beets in precisely 
the same manner as lettuce and onions. 

When he cuts off the lettuce heads for 
market he waters and cultivates the bare 
stalk, which heads out again ia about 
one-third the time required to grow it 
from the seed. He treats his cabbages in 
the same way, except that he allows the 
outside leaves to remain attached to the 
stalk. The second head is small, and has 
no white centre, but he finds a ready 
market for it among the lovers of boiled 
greens. 

‘Jchn’ saves his pumpkin and squash 
seeds by leaving them inside the pumpkin 
or squash, as the case may be, until the 
planting season. Then he opens the 
aforementioned vegetables, and plants 
the seeds with the fresh pulp clinging 
to them. 

He wraps his muskmelon seed in a tow 
sack and buries them in rich soil, keeping 
them very moist during the few days 
which pass before the seeds sprout. He 
then plants them, and they appear above 
the ground with mushroom-like rapidity. 

Once, contrary to his advice, I set 
‘tomato plants on a spot where ashes had 
been thrown for several years. The vines 
grew to an enormous size, and had many 
blossoms, which dropped off in a few 
days. One day ‘John’ observed this, 
and with great solemnity came over and 
cut and hacked the branches of the plants 
almost half in two, Although this was in 
thr latter part of July, the drooping, 
half-severed vines were soon loaded with 
tomatoes, and continued to bear until 
killed by frost in December. 


6: 


» =<e) Ss © S&S 3 All the leading varieties, half-standards, 1s. each 
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E“punit "Trees 3 Orange, Lemon, Peach, Apple, Pear, Plum, ete 


HARDY SHRUBS, Trees, Climbers, etc. 
BULBS, Hyacinth, Daffodil, Anemone, Tuberose, 


&S Ec EE p BD) Ss 3 Vegetable and Flower. Agricultural, Horticultural Sund 


Gladiolus. 


ries in great var’et.y 


E. & W. HACKETT, 


Seedsmen, N urserymen, &c., 
73 Rundle Street, Adelaide. 


The Flower Garden. 


SINGLE TUBEROUS BEGONIAS. 


The Bamboo. 


By J. Cronin. 


lants generally known as bamboos 
ret postal genera, including Bam- 
busa, Arundinaria, and Phyllostachys. 
With few exceptions they are natives gE 
India, Japan. China, and other Partagt 
Eastern Asia; but a few occur um tropi 
America, and the well known Bamboo of 
most gardens,the Danubian reed. arunilg 
donax,. is a.native: of South Europe. 
latter has been planted in almost alt 
districts and divisions of the State, an 
-although a moisture and. shaded ovis 
plant—as are all othars of this class—the 


Arundo is often seen growing in large 
clumps or patches under conditions totally 
different to those generally considered 
necessary for its wellbeing. When well 
established it will endure fairly rough 
conditions, and is a valuable shelter plant 
for poultry, in addition to its picturesque- 
ness ; the reeds or canes are also valuable 
as stakes or for trellls making. This fairly 
common plant is worthy of much extended 
culture, especially where moist and shady 
positions are abundant. 

The finer types of bamboos are not as 
easily grown as the Arundo, but where 
suitable conditions prevail they are fairly 
hardy and require little attention when 
well established. Shelter from hot winds 
is the most important faclor in selecting 
sites for them, and sufficient water to 
insure moderate moisture in the soil 
during hot dry periods is almost of equal 
importance. In many gardens several 
kinds are found to thrive with a little 
care and attention when first planted, 
the effect produced quite justifying the 
trouble taken to establish them. Some 
kinds are erect in habit of growth and 
attain a height of 15 to 20 feet: others 
are smaller but. far more graceful in 
appearance, while some are distinctly 
dwarf plants and suitable for planting in 
tha smallest gardens. 

The most suitable soil is a light loam 
that contains a fair amount of humus. 
Heavy soils may be brougut to the right 
condifion by the addition of manure 
containing plenty of straw or other 


material tending to produce porosity, . 


while sandy soils will heuefit by the 
addition of strong loam or clay or cow 
manure. Though bamboos are naturally 
denizens of low and shaded situations, 
they will not thrive if the'soil is water 
logged and sour. A fairly drained ‘soil is 
found in gardening practice to be an 


Telephone 350 


absolute necessity for their successful 
cultivation. 

A suitable situation is of more import- 
ance than soil. Bamboos must have 
protection from fierce winds to ao well. 
A situation sheltered from north winds in 
summer is most suitable. In the Botanic 
Gardens they are grown in all aspects, a 


. feat that is wasily accomplished there on 


account of the shelter provided by the 
splendidly designed groups of large trees 
that have been planted to provide such 
shelter for tender plants in addition to 
scenic effect. In small gardens the shelter 
of a fence, hedge or tree, or house, will 
supply ihe conditions suitable. Bamboos 
are often planted in mixed groups of 
plants and in such situations are fairly 
effective, hut to display them to advantage 
they should be grown in rather isolated 
positions where there is room to develop 
their grewth and elegant characteristics 
without hindrance. Many kinds are 


specially suitable for planting as speci- 
mens on lawns, Bombusa gracilis being 
one of the best for the purpose 

Bamboos are propagated from divisions 


BEGONIA CREDNERI,. 
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Renowaed for his Watches, Jewellery, and Repairs. 
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ADELAIDE 


of the plants and cuttings of the rhizomes, 
ie., creeping root-like stems growing 
beneath the surface. Cuttings of the 
canes or small branchlet-like shoots will 
also produce plants. Harly spring is the 
best time to divide bamboos where the 
summer conditions are very dry and hot ; 
the divisions root readily in fairly warm 
soil and become in a measure established 
before the weather is severe. Late spring 
in cooler districts wili supply approximate 
conditions The plants should be fairly 
supplied with moisture during dry weather 
and will benefit by the application of a 
mulch where water is scarce. The treat- 
ment necessary for the cultivation of the 
Arundo donax is practically identical, 
except that less care is necessary generally 
as the plants are nardy and wiil grow in 
soils and situations unsuitable for the 
more delicate bamboos, The whole of the 
class are suitable for planting beside 
water courses. etc., if the aspect is at all 
sheltered from hot winds. 


A number of kinds is procurable from 


the various nurseries in the State. The 
original name, Bambusa, has been retained 
by nurserymen in most ca es. although 
the latest classification refers most of the 
kind to different genera. A few of the 
best of the kinds available are :—Nigra 
(black stemmed bamboo) grown to a 
height of 10 or !5 feet; Metake, also 
known as Japonica, a vigorous kind of 
moderate growth ; Gracilis (Arundlnaria 
falcata) a beautiful drooping kind that 
grows to a height of about It feet ; 
Simoonii, a tall erect grower ; and For- 
tunei, variegated, a dwarf and neat form. 
—Journal of Agriculture, Victoria. 


Notes for the Month. 


During the month of August flowers of 


many kinds should be abundant in all 
gardens where spring may said to begin. 
The johnquils and daffodils, which are 
favorites, and very justly so, with. every- 
one, should be blooming freely. The 
best kinds are now bocoming plentiful in 
the State. All sorts of tender annuals 
may be sown this month, except in those 
districts where very late and heavy frosts 
are likely to occur. Ofthese the follow- 


ing are pretty and well worth growing :— ~ 


Acrocliniums, roseum, album and grandi- 
florium—pretty everlastings. and easy to 
grow ; amaranths (plants relating to the 


DOUGLE-FRINGED PETUNIA. 


coxcombs). The Globe amaranh, which 
bears purple everlasting flowers, classed 
botanically as Gomphrena, is a useful 
plant, and particularly suited for growing 
in a mass. The true caxcomb (Celosia 
‘cristata) bears the well-known peculiar 
flower heads; this plant needs a warm 
situation—indoed, all the family of 
amaranths will thrive best in warm'situa- 
' tions. There are many varieties of 
Celosias, but their flower-heads are more 
open, in fact, become spikes or masses of 
spikes, and these. to some persons, are 
much more preferred than the coxcomb. 
The Antirrhinum or snapdragon is a use- 
ful: flowering herbaceus plant. There 
are numerous varieties, some tall-erowing 
to about 2 or 3 feet, and others are dwarf. 
The latter are very pretty little plants 
and well worth growing in all gardens. 
Obtain some of the many beatiful 
varieties of Irises, including some of the 
Japanese. These bulbous and creeping 
rooted plants will succeed best in moist 
situations, but will flower well under or- 
dinary conditions if they are not allowed 
to become very dry. ‘They need. the 
sun, and will not succeed well in a shady. 
place. : 
If Bouvardias were not planted early 
in the fall they should be planted during 
August or the early part oi September if 
the svil is not too dry. However, 
although the soil may be very dry, you 
can plant if you haye a good supply of 


w ter, and use it in sufficient quantity to 
keep the plants from flagging. Camelias 
may also be planted, as well as other ever- 
greens. Use some shading if the sun is 
very hot at midday. An old shingle or 
two or a little brush will answer very 
well, but the plants should not be over- 
shadowed or else they will become weak 
and may die off. Prune roses and do not 
be afrald to use the knife well, The 
usual advice for pruning roses is to prune 
back hard all those kinds which do not 
make strong growth, but do not prune 
back so hard the vigorous growers or else 
they will produce too much wood at the 
cost of flowers. The first thing to do is 
to cut out clean all dead wood, then if the 
plants seem to be crowded, cut out clean 
the crowded shoots, then cut back the 
remaining branches and endeavor to make _ 
a well-balanced plant anda neat job. To 
be a good rose-grower one must learn 

from experience and observation. Use a 

sharp knife in preference to shears, and - 
do not be afraid of a few scratches from 
the thorns. When the pruning is finished 

gather up all the prunings and burn 
them, then clear away weeds and fork up 

the ground between and around the 
plants. If you are not a good hand 

with a fork, and keep tearing and drag- 

ging up the roots as you dig you had 

better use a sharp spade, for it is better 

to cut the roots than drag and tear them 

about. You need not dig up the ground 

more than 2 or 3 inches deep, and if you 

stick to this depth you will not cut many 

roots. When you have finished this 

work spread a mulch of dung all over the 

bed about 2 or 3 inches deep. If you 

have, say. 50 roses planted 3 or 4 feet 

apart you will require a good deal of dung, 
but, of course, this should be plentiful 

ou every farm. The rose is one ef the 

most fnteresting and beautiful flowers it 

is possible to grow, and the” best kinds 

for general purposes are those known as 

the tea scented and hybrid teas, for they 

will be nearly always in blossom if the 

séed-vessels are cut off as soon as the 

flowers fade away, 


A much admired plant for pools of 
shallow clear water is the forget-me-not. 

As a climber for use outdoors in sum- 
mer the good old Cobsea scandens is still 
appreciated. It grows fast, has pretty 
foliage, and its large bell-shaped flowers - 


-make a great display. 
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H. & W. HACKETI’S FLOWER SEEDS. 


Columbines (Aquilegia)— 
The new Long Spurred Varieties. 
Also Double Spurred. 


' Canterbury Bells (campanula)— 


Single and double, sevcral colours. 


Chimney Campanula— 
Blue and White. 


Hollyhock— 


Choicest Double. 


Delphiniums— 
Shades of Blue, &c. 


Foxgloves. 


Mignonette. 


STURT’S PEA. 
WALLFLOWERS—Lovely scented, Single and Double 


SOr's. 


TALL NASTURTIUMS, DWARF NASTURTIUMS—Greut 


variety of colours in each class. 
Cyclamens. Pyrethrums: Asters. 
Single and Double Dianthus. 


‘Begonias, Double and Single. 


Mammoth Sweet William, ‘Holborn Glory,” seal strain, 
posites Sal pie lossic: Double White, Pearl Tuberoses, 
Plants of Double Violets, As Illustration. 


E. & W. HACKETT, Seedsmen and Nurserymen, 


~ 
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K. & W. HACKETT’S FRUIT TREES. 


JAPANESE ‘,PERSIMMONS, 
{Several Good=Sorts,g 
ee 1/6Zeach. 


‘Orange &’Lemon Trees. 
UPR GUAVAS. 5 
FILBERTS. . 
COB NUTS. 
HAZEL NUTS. 
PECANSNUTS. 
WALNUTS.” 


73 RUNDLE ST., ADELAIDE. 


STRAWBERRIES— 
1/- Bundle of 25. : 
MADAME MELBA (Up to the Mark) 
EDITH. ~ ‘ 
ROYAL SOVEREIGN. 
MARGUERITE. 
SIR JOSEPH PAXTON. 
WHITE CHILIAN. 


APPLES ) Best Cooking 
and 
PEARS Dessert Sorts. 


PEACHKS, very early, early, medium, 
_and late. 


ALMONDS. 

PLUMS. 

JAPANESE PLUMS. 
GRAPE VINES. 
GOOSEBERRIKS. 
FIGS. 

APRICOTS. 
LOQUATS. 
CHERRIES. 


Telephone 350 
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IM AECcOoOoLM REiDp & Co. 


General Furnishers and Ironmongers. 


LORS EERO TPR RoE ie SW OTD rere OTR ED 

Write for our Illustrated Catalogue, sent free and post paid to any address. We guarantee all;Our Gooas to{be made of Seasoned 

Timber and by First-class Tradesmen, and if the goods are not satisfactory we take them back and pay carriage both ways. 
All Goods delivered free at Railway Station or Boat. 


‘FFRANKLIN STREET, near Post Office, ADELAIDE. 


—— _ 
{ 2S —— a 


We! furnish your; Dining Room, as. 


shown, for «_’ Ea oe 


£12 19s. 6d., 


consisting of the following :— 


AT ae ree aaa montane sete 


1 Sideboard. with 3 bevelled mirrors. 
4 High-backed Chairs, 
2}Arm Chairs, 
“1 Couch and Cushions, 
1 Bamboo Table, 
1 5-ft. x 3-ft. Table, 
= 1 Occasional Table, 
1 Overmantle, 
1 Hearthrug, 
*8 yards Floorcloth, 
1, Fender and Fireirons, 
1 Curtain Pole. 


TTT ETT TE 


eee nee TT! 


Postage extra, 2s., securely packed 

The most perfect yveproducing 

machine ever placed on the market 

" for so low a price, Uses the ordinary 

: standard size gold moulded records. 

(@)| 102 rap fae Turn StueNt Motor is simple, yet 

‘ strong, the spring itself being of, 

fe \ finest quality tempered steel. The 

governor, with latest pattern regu- 

lator, has complete control of the 

speed, ensuring a reproduction PER- 
FECTL.Y IN TIMR. 

The nickel-plated Reproducer is. 
fitted with a superior quality mica diaphragm, 
the same as used on all high class phonographs. 

The nickel-plated horn is of new design, with 
fiaring bell, greatly improving the tune. It is 
fitted with safety support, avoiding damage to 
Reproducer through falling off record. 

Recorps.—We supply gold-mounted records : 
Bands, vocal, violin, bagplpes, beils, piccolo, 
* etc., at 15s. per dozen, Postage extra, 2s. per 

dozen. Latest Lists post free. 


Full size PARISIAN BEDSTEAD, as shown, 1}-inch re ; 
pillars, Nickel orj/Prass*Mounted, £3 10s. | 6-piece DRAWING ROOM SUITE, as shown, beautifully upholstered, 


£4 I5s. and £5 15s. 


. 
q 
q 
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Aare Ren i nn cer 


Don’t Read This Unless You Like Music. 


R. CORRELL, Music Seller. 


Viens oem meAcernsre + | 


Brass Band Instruments & Brass Band Mutsie. 


SOLE AGENT FOR 
BOOSEY & CO.’s World-famous Brass Band 
Instruments, with Patent Compensating Pistons 


Importer of Violins, Piccolos, Mandolins, Guitars, ete, and Brass Band Instruments. 


WRITE FOR PRICE UIST. 


By importing direct from the very best manufactarers fur cash BR, Correll is enabled to sell the best quality Strings, Instru- 


ments, etc., at the lowest possible price consistent with quality. 


Violins from 10s to £50. 


Violin Outtits, 25s., 30s. 35s, 40s., 


and up to £70. Violas from 50s., Vivloncellos from 45s , Piccolos 1s., 2s., 2s. 6d., and with Tuning Slide and extra ferrule 3s. 6d., 


4s. 6d., and 5s.$d., B-flat Fife 2s. 6d., 3s, 4s, 6d., and ds. 6d. 


using Flutes supplied by’ R, Cor-ell. 


At the Public Schools’ Contest, First Prize was won by the School 


. . . 1 . } as t as] r 
If you are thinking of forming a Band or an Orchestra, consult R. Correl?, who will be pleased to assist you. Brass Band 


Instruments Repaired. 


All the latest Songs, Song and Dance Annuals, ete., etc. 


Corner Flinders and Hyde Streets, Adelaide. 


Color in Butter. 


Butter-makers are all agreed that in 
estimating the general quality and sale- 
ability of butter. the color is a point of 


very definite importance. In the various 


competitions, judyes quite frequently 
give as high as ten per cent. of the total 
marks obtainable for the rolor alone. In 
‘the matter of market value the pale, 
whitish-looking butter. equally with that 


of a strong saffron color, are both inferior’ 


and will command a lower price or a 
slower sale than butter which possesses 
the clear, bright golden color which is 
naturally obtained from the milk of a 
cow feeding upon fresh pasture grass, 
There are, however, many conditions 
which have an effect upon the natural 
‘color which the butter assumes. The 


most’ important factor is undoubtedly: 


the breed of the cow. It is a well- 
recognise fact that the Channel 
Islands cattle give the best colored 
butter of all, and so well is this under- 
stood that a fraquent. practice in Eng- 
land (says the ‘Farmer and Stock- 
hreeder’) is to introduce into the stud 
cne good Jersey or Guernsey cow for 
this purpose, Even in a herd of eight 
or nine cows of another breed the 
presence of this cow will be indicated 
by the increased excellence in the color 
of the butter. - wh 
The question of food is one which is 
well known to have a direct influence 
on the coloring of the butter. Scarcely 
any breed of cows will yield butter of the 
best color on dry feed, and, on the other 
hand, one or two breeds, when pnt on 
fresh pasture, yield a butter of se high a 
color as to suggest excessive use of arti- 
ficial colorire, and so cause a deteriora- 
tion in the market value of the article. 
The advance of the-lactation period also 
tends to a falling off in the color of the 
butter, and if this coincides with the use 


' of dry foods, the result is much more 


marked. Most artificial foods and grain 
tend to the production of a pale colored 
butter. i 

The explanation of the excellent color’ 
obtained from the butter of Jarsey and 
Guernsey cattle probably lies in the fact 
that for many years the matter of selec- 
tion and breeding has, in the Channel 
Islands, been carried out with the greatest 
carn, and the result of this careful breed- 


ing on systematic lines for a considerable — 


-period proves that by care and intelligenee 


animals may not only be moulded to any 
shape required, but that milking or fat- 
tening qualities can be thoroughly con- 
trolled, The points of a good milking 
cow have been tabulated with accuracy, 
so that the experienced eye can detect in 
a very few moments and with only the 
slightest apparent examiuation whether a 
cow is or is not a good and rich milker. 
The size and shape of the udder, the 
oharacter and trace cf the milk veins, 
the mellow and thin character of the 
skin, the ‘touch’ of the udder and the 
skin generally, are points which indicate, 


if present the character of the cow ata 


glance. And without adopting in its 
entirety the full accuracy of all the 
minute divisions of the ‘escutcheon,’ as 
drawn out in the Guenon system, tbere 
are many farmers who have no knowledge. 
whatever of that system yet who uncon- 
sciously owe a considerable part of their 
skill in detecting a good milk cow to the 
practised obsecvation of the various ways 
in which the hair and tufts grow and lie, 
and who really are adopting the points 
which have been classified by Guen, 
without, possibly, haying as much as 
heard his name. 


a 
The cow should be turned dry from 
four to six weeks before freshening, but 
her feed should not stop. 
_The obtaining of cows of the best pos- 
sible stamp for dairying purposes in open 
warkets is a very difficult matter, 
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Kailor and Outfitter, 


JUST ARRIVED. 


The Latest Designs tn 
Suttings, 
‘Coatings, 
Overcoatings, 


Trouserings, 


So Runa i 


Feeding while Milking. 


Most farmers claim that cows will 
stand quieter and let down their milk 
more freely if they are given something 
to eat while they are being milked. But 
those who have adopted the plan of 
milking before feeding are seldom, if 
ever, anxious to go back to the old 
method of giving the cows something to 
eat while they are being milked. Few 
cows seem to be able to divide their 
attention between the. two operations. 
When the cow has nothing to attract 
attention she stands quietly when she 
sees the milker approach. She also lets 
down her milk more freely than wher 
she is attempting to eat at the same time. 
The cow that has her head in the manger 
seldom sees her milker approaching, and 
the first intimation she has of his presence 
is when she feels the milking-stool against 
her flenks. If she has a neryous disposi- 
tion, which is the case with most good 
dairy cows, she will either jump or kick. 
and then continue to annoy her milker 
by switching her tail antil he has finished 
milking. : 

If the cow is fed at the same time that 
she is-being milked, she is in so great a 
hurry to get her feed that she becomes 
restless, and will not give down her milk 
reely. To make a change from the old 
ractice of milking the cows while they 

ating, to feeding them after they have 


Fancy Vestings in 


great variety. 


Ladies Riding Habits. 


and Costumes. 


Call and inspect or send for 


Samples. 


e St... Adelaide 


been milked, will probably canse much 
restlessness on the part of the cows, but 
as soon as they become ascustomed to it, 
which will not take long, they are much 
quieter than where both operations are 
conducted at the same time. 

Not only is it pleasanter to milk before 
the cows are fed, on account of their 
better behaviour, but from a sanitary 
standpoint the keeping qualities of the 
milk are much better when the feeding 


is done just after milking. Dry feeds . 


contain a large quantity of dust, which 
is thrown into the air by handling end is 
generally very heavily laden with bacteria. 
As the dust settles into the milk pail, it 
carries with it thousands of those bacteria, 
In addition to this, the restlessness of 
the cows, resulting from being milked 
while eating, dislodges dust from them- 
selves as well as from their milker, which, 
lagen with bacteria, falls into the milk. 


—— 


To have the heifer develop into a profit- 
able cow, her first milking period must 
be extended as long as possible,'in order 
to produce a fixed milking habit. 


In teaching a calf to drink it always 


is best to use two fingers, holding the 
two while in the calf’s mouth slightly 
apart, 

Vicious habits are easily induced in 


horses by teasing them when they are in 
the stable. 


The interior walls of the dairy should 
be kept clean and light-colored. If white- 
wash is used, a fresh coat should be ap- 
plied at least three times a year, and 
oftener if necessary, to keep the walls 
Many spots should not 


clean and white. 
be permitted. 


M. L. Tomlinson, 
(LATE J. G. ORAM), 
Manufacturing Jeweller, 
Watchmaker, 
Diamond Setter & Engraver. 


Repairs to Watches, Clocks, and Jewellery 
of every description accurately, artistically. 
and promptly executed at moderate prices’ 


72 Grenfell St., Adelaide. 
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HBANNERNAN'S 


A GOOD CATCH. 


FOR THE GURE Qf ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, WHOOPING COUGH, 
CROGP, AANFLUENZA, HOARSENESS. COLDS, 
AND att. PULMONARY COMPLAINTS. 


* “THE BANNERMAN DRUG & MEDICINE GO., MONTREAL, CAR. 


To Encourage Art 


COE 2 Se 


HE Proprietors of BANNERMAN’S CANADIAN PINE COUGH SYRUP 
offer SIX PRIZES, viz. a 


First Prize of £2. Second Prize of £1. 
Four Prizes of 10s. each. 


For the Best Hand-colored Specimens of the famous Canadian 
Pine Canoe Scene advertisement, on view on almost every hoarding and in every 
Chemist's or Storekeeper’s shop. There is mo entrance fee, An Outline Design, 
on paper suitable for water-color tinting, isenclosed in every package containing a bottle of 
CANADIAN PINE COUGH SYRUP, and this design is to be tinted by bona fide 
scholars of our public schools only. The artist who drew the original will be the judge 
of the scholars’ efforts, and according to his decision the prizes will be awarded as above. 
The Outline Design for tinting purposes can only be obtained from inside the Cough 
Syrup Packages. All tinted designs must be completed and forwarded to Agents’ 
address, given below, not later than October 1, 1908, at which date competition 
closes. This will give ample time for scholars in most remote districts to compete 
for the prizes. Results will be published within.a week or two after that date. 
Further particulars enclosed with each bottle of CANADIAN PINE COUGH SYRUP. 


BANNERMAN’S : 


_ Canadian Pine Cough Syrup 


PRICE 4 /G PER BOTTLE. 
Is obtainable from all Chemists and Stores throughout the State. 


»™ WHOLESALE AGENTS FOR AUSTRALASIA: 6 


A. M. BICKFORD & SONS, LIMITED. 


42, 44, 46 CURRIE ST., ADELAIDE, SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
; Aud at London; New York; Syduey; Melbourne, 


I3 
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HELLMAN & CoO., 
House, Land, and Business Agents, 17 Waymouth St. 


MONEY TO LEND. 


Approved Securities, 4 to 5 per cent. per annum. 


Note this ! 


FIRLE, 3 miles from City—9 acres, 6 
rooms, oranges and paddocks, £1,150. 
A great bargain. 

By HYDE PARK ROAD, and Penny 
Section—Detached House, 4 rooms, 
bath, verandahs, £250. Any terms 
almost, £20 deposit, 12s. 6d. weekly, 
principal and interest at 5 per cent. 


FIRLE—2} acres, lovely orangery full 
bearing, splendid house 8 rooms, etc., 
stables, pigstye. £1,375. 

CITY, close Hanson Street—Detached 
stone house, 4 rooms, etc. £315. 


FOR SALE. 


Terms in all cases can be 


CITY—Investment, £75 per annum for 
£1,200. Building could be put there for 
£1,500 and land given in for nothing. 


CROYDON—-3 acres close station, rising 
neighborhood. £150. 

NORTH UNLEY—Residence, 8 rooms, 
bath, pantry, cellarette. Enclosed area, 
lavatory, stables, trapshed, 1-16th acre. 
Only 1-8th mile walk G.P.O., close 
penny section. £890. 

CROYDON, close Station—Superb free- 
stone Villa, 6 rooms, every modern 
convenience, 50 x 150. £665. 


Keep wood ashes in a convenient place 
so that the pigs can eat all they wish. 
Ashes furnish mineral matter—potash, 
lime, soda—which helps to build up the 
digestion and kills intrstinal worms. If 
wood ashes are not plentiful, give coal 
ashes. 


A really good brood sow ranks as one of 
the voluable assets on the live stock farm, 
and it is well worth while to look properly 
after her, and accord her such treatinent 
as will ensure her doing well and profit- 
ably for her owner. ; 

Skim milk should be fed to pigs if it 
can be obtained, It may be mixed with 
the grain to make a thick swill, or if it is 


-desired to feed the grain dry, the milk ~ 


may be fed separately. 


Strong piglings result from an excel- 
lent physical condition of the sow and 
an abundance of milk wherewith to feed 
them. 


Growing pigs need richer rations in 
winter than in summer, and one that will 
supply more animal heat. 


It is not necessary to keep a large num- 
ber of sows to supply all the pigs needed 
for feeding on a single farm. Sows should 
raise on an average eight pigs to a litter, 


The September Show. 


The Royal Live Stock Show in connec- 
tion with the Royal Agricultural and 
Horticultural Society of South Australie 
will be held at the Jubilee Exhibition and 
grounds on September 9, 10,11, and 12, 
when L2,500 is offered in prizes. In 
draught stock the champion will receive 
126 in cash, the Government gold medal, 
and a chance to win the Murray challenge 
aup of L21. In the horses-in-action class, 
for 14st. hunters, the prizes are Lid, L8, 
and L3, and acup valued L21. For the 
13st hunters the prizes are Lld5, L8, 
and L3. Then there is an open hunters’ 
class, horses to carry a minimum weight 
of 12st., for the Urrbrae challenge cup 
valued 75 guineas, to bo won four times, 
with cash prizes of L40, L10,and L5. 
The high jump is for the Wendt challenge 
cup of L25, with prizes of L12, Ld, and 
L2, and 20s. per inch over 5ft. Gin. 
Valuable prizes are offered for all classes 
of stock, cattle, sheep, dairy produce, 
ponltry, etc. Generrl entries close on 
Friday, August 21, at 4 p.m., and entries 
for horees-in-action close on Friday, Sept. 
September 4, with the secretary, Mr John 
Creswell, 29 Waymouth street, Adelaide. 
Intending exhibitors can truck their stock 
straight to the grounds, as the train runs 
into them, 


The art of landscape gardening is in- 
cluded in the curriculum of most of the 
leading universities of the United States 
of America: 


ee eed 


arranged. 


CITY, South Terrace—Well built Villa, 
9 rooms, every convenience, large block 
ground, stables, motor house, concert 
hall, man’s room, ete. Only £1,680. 


PORT ADELAIDE—3 shops and 1 room 
each, brick, almost new, £650, Rents 
33s. weekly, rates only £8 yearly. 
Pays well. 

CITY, East Part—2 cottages, 3 rooms. 
verandahs, £400 ; rents, 14s. 6d. weekly. 

PENNINGTON TERRACE, NORTH 
ADELAIDE — Residence, 6 rooms, 
bath, etc., stables, trapshed. £700. 


The best method of feeding live stock 
in a drought, so as to avoid waste of 
material and unnecessary labour, is a 
matter of serious import to the pastoralist 
who is left with a large number of sheep 
for which the dried-up pastures wiil not 
afford the least sustenance. The mode in 
which the feed is given to the stock is 
also worthy of consideration. During the 
great drought a pastoralist laid in a stock 
of maize for sheep feeding. The maize 
was soaked in water before it was spread 
over the bare ground, and the sheep 
picked up every grain, As the times were 
bad, and all saving in labour was of con- 
sequence, the stock-owner thougbt he 
would save the cost of the soaking, The 
unsoaked maize was duly distributed 
when he found that he had reckoned 
without his host, or rather without his 
floek, The sheep finding the hard grain 
so much more difficult fo masticate than 
the soaked maize to which they had keen 
used, followed the example so frequently 
set of late years and struck. They passed 
over the hard maize, and followed the 
cart, bleating loudly in protest. A very 
valuable fodder that has been neglected iz 
molasses It is not expensive, it is life 
sustaining, and it greatly aids digestion. 
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Edison Gem Phonograph and 12 Gold-mounted Records, 
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rms of Life 


are those spent in the home, in easy enjoyment 
of pleasing melodies. 

No need for husband, wife, or children to go 
to clubs, theatres, or other places of amusement, 
when home is made bright and attractive by 
the genuine 


Edison Phonograph. 


You may appreciate classical music and beau- 
tiful compositions though you may not be able 
to render the same yourself. The EDISON 
PHONOGRAPH will bring this delight to your 
house regardless of your personal ability. It is 
the best response to the constant cry of the 


- human race for something to amuse it. It is 


The World’s Greatest Entertainer. 


+0: 


Ask us to send you Descriptive Printed 
‘Matter and Price Lists, posted free. 


£3. 


Edison Standard and 12 Gold-mounted Records, £4 19s, Records, 4s. 3d. 


EASY TERMS. 


Bullock's Cyéle & Phonogtaph Stores, 


Head Office—10Ol1 Pirie Street, Adelaide. 
Branches : Commercial Road, Port Adelaide; Murray Street, Gawler. 


People would eat large quantities of 
apples if they realised what a splendid 
food they are. They excite the action of 
the liver and promote sound sleep. 


Over thirty yerrs ago a promiuent 
English horticulturist predicted that 
Great Britain would soon become inde- 
dendent of American, Canadian, and 
other outside supplies of apples, The 
importations, however, are now greater 
than ever known before. 


“Tam afraid I have greatly interfered 
with my own practice,” said a celebrated 
aurist, “by giving the following advice to 
many of my friends—At the first symp- 
tom of earache, let the patient lie on the 
bed with the painful ear uppermost. 
Fold a thick towel, and tuck it round the 


SD sr eS tA eo Neate Ne cE - Send for quotes for any article required, 


with warm water. Continne doing this 
for fifteen or twenty minutes; the water 
will fiill the ear orifice and flow over on 
the towel. Afterwards, turn over the 
head, let the water run out, and plug the 
ear with warm glycerine and cotton. This 
may be done every hour antil relief is 
obtained, It is almost invariable cure, 
and has saved many cases of acute in- 
flammation. The water should be quite 
warm, but not too hot.” ; 


5 Tobacco cultivation in Ireland has 
increased from 7,353lb in: 1906 to 68,6121b 
in the year ending last March. 


The market is seldom overstocked with 
the best quality of butter. 


Saddlery 


AND 
Harness. 


THE BEST ASSORTMENT AND 
CHEAPEST IN THE-CITY. 


All Farin, Station, and Stable Requisites. 
Repairing in all its branches. 


and get the Best Quality at Bed rock 
Prices. 


J. SHEPHERD, 
SADDLE AND HARNESS MAKER, 
IMPORTER, MANUFACTURER, &c., 


1584 Rundle St., Adelaide. 


The apple has more phosphoric acid in 
easily digested shapes than any other 
fruit, and forms an excellent food for 
those engaged in much brain work. 


In Paris the authorities are going to 
build a Palace of Agriculture as an agri- 
cultural centre for France. It is to be a 
building worthy of the importance of the 
industry. : 


The earth is like a lampwick, full of 
pores, and the moisture is drawn up by 
the sun like the flame draws up the oil. 


Leaving the ground open and rough 
promotes the escape of moisture ; closing 
ap the top with fine dirt closes up the 
pores so that the moisture cannot escape, 


It isa mistake to think that any land 
no matter how rich it might have been in 
the beginning cau be cropped year after 
year and not show signs of loss. Con- 
tinual growing of any one crop on the 
same land will in a short time bring 
about a diminution of yield. 5 - 


Six big American agricultural imple- 
ment makers have combined together to 
get control of the Russian market. 

Onions require rich soi], and it is im- 
portant to see that they are kept free of 
weeds, especially at the start. 
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G. BURNETT & SON, 


Painters, Paperhangers, Signwriters, Glaziers, and 
| Decorators, 


94, CURRIE STREET, ADELAIDE. 


(Late Schoning & Rankin). 


All work artistically executed For excellence and durability of work and design we 


cannot be surpassed. Neatness and promptitude our principle. Keaovation of all buildings 
inside and outside a speciality, 


Private Address—Angas Road, Clarence Park. 


Answers to Correspondents. 

S. B. Kadina.—Your fowls seem to 
require more warmth. See that they are 
comfortable at night, give bran and 
pollard mash in mornings and wheat for 
their evening meal. Green bone and 
spices are all well in small quantities. As 
your fowls are penned up don’t forget to 
give them plenty of green stuff, Comfort 
and cleanliness with common sense feed- 
ing means eggs. 


Reaver.—A fortune awaits the man 
who invents a method of dealing with old 
rubber, so as to make it serviceable 
again. 

Novicr.—A good brine is made as fol- 
lows :—To 124¢al of water add 28]b of 
salt, 7lb of brown surgar, 1lb saltpetre, 
and 4lb hops. The hops must be infused 
in lgal of boiling water, must be the 
same as tea, and allowed to stand for 
three or four hours. Strain and add the 
extract to the pickle, 


Busuiz.—To determine six times the 
content of a prismoidal tank, ffnd the 
sum of the top area, and four times the 
middle area, and multiply the.sum by the 
depth. 


Inquirer.—There is not, so far as we 
know, a work dealing with the manage- 
ment and breeding of merino sheep in the 

- different conditions of life presented in 
the widespread regions of Australia. 


TimorHy.—If you wish to form a per- 
manent flock, why not start with a pure 
flock. Breeding up from the common 


goat is a slow. and not a very satisfactory 
process, as the latter and the Angora are 
not both fleece bearing, 


J,F.T.—The most satisfactory way to 
preserve hams from the attack of weevil 
is to use calico coverings, and pack In 
malt dust or oat husks. Sides of bacon 
after they have bean thoroughly cured 
may be preserved by being packed in 
cases, a little lime being sprinkled between 
the sides. : 


WHITING & CO. 


DYERS, CLEANERS, & PRESSERS, 
268 Rundle Street East 


(Lwo Doors from Charlick Bros.) 


ALL KINDS OF WORK DONE, viz., 
Gents’ Suits thoroughly cleaned and pressed 
at 5s. 6d.; dyed any color. 7s. 6d. 


Ladies’ Garments, all kinds, cleaned and 
pressed, 5s.; dyed, 7s, 


All kinds of Silks, Feathers, Gloves, and 


Hats Cleaned and Blocked. 
French Cleaning a speciality, 
All Repairs neatly and promptly executed. 


We desire to say that we are prepared to 
guarantee our work equal to anything in 
the City, and to do all kinds of work at 
Reasonable Prices. 


Give us a trial and prove us. 


The amount of money spent annually 
on milk in the United Kingdom is about 
£120,000,000. 

A horse that is to be used for driving 
or riding should carry no more extr flesh 
than is essential to plump muscle and 
strength, and it should have sufficient ex- 
eccise each day to harden its muscles and 
give it good wind. 

The walk is the foundation of all other, 
gaits, and without beginning at the foun- 
dation all future devolopment will be un. 
satisfactory. 

All profit that comes from adairy cow, 
or one being fattened, is derived from the 
food over and above that which -1s neces- 
sary to sustain life. 


There is a difference between sour milk 
and sweet milk in feeding plgs, and it is 
very much in iavor of the latter. 

The best time to determine what shall 
be done with the brood sow is when she 
brings her litter and while she suckles it. 


Dairying is a profitable business, and 
you get your pay in cash. 

A farmer who carries on dairy farming 
successfully will secure good retnrns from 
it and will have a source of revenue the 
whole year through. 


‘Charcoal given to animals, especially 
to poultry and swine, acts upon the blood 
as a purifier, often being found of benefit 
when there is no definable disease. 

Pigs as a rule take their form from 
sire and their dam. The brood sows 
should be selected at weaning time, and 
raised with a view to their future 
usefulness. 
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THE TORCHON LA 


MR A, BROWN'S § 
yy plow 
I'he Harm, 
Utilising Alkali Patches. 


ALLION, ‘Sr. ELMO.” 


In some parts of the State there are. 
in the midst of the rich fertile black soil 
lands, patchas of alkali soil, on which it 
was once believed that nothing would 
thrive. Such isolated areas existed on 
lands near Warwick, and the manager of 
the State farm, the Hermitage—then Mr. 
Chas. Ross, now managing Westbrook 


State Farm—set to work to remedy the. 


evil. His experiments met with complete 
success, and yet the remedy was so simple 
that it is remarkable nobody had thought 
of it before. He knew that there were 
certain plants which could absorb a large 
amount of alkali. and especially amongst 


them he included mangolds and the silver 


beet. These grew to perfection on the 
alkali patches, and removed so much of 
the salt that in time the land was ren- 
dered fit for wheat, lucerne, and other 
grasses. Lucerne, it was found, also 
thrives on the alkali after mangolds, or 
at once, provided the surface be fairly 
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Honrwm=E Wo rH. 


A Profitable Work for the Home. 


If you have spare time, YOU CAN 


Just what is wanted. EARN MONEY 1N YOUR HOME. 


A new industry for Australian Ladies. 


Real Lace making made easy with our Scientific System already worked out in 
patterns, simple, easy, quick, and inexpensive. 


Our System TEACHES YOU TO MAKE LACE IN TWO DAYS. We give 


you personal instruction. 


We want 1,000 Ladies, young and old, to take up our agit to 


a 
pay’ from 7/-}\dozen to ~360/- per dozen yards. 


make Lace for us. Wo 


Ga 1f you live in the country write for particuiars ; you can iearn our system by post. 
If*convenient to town call and see us at our offices, i 


No. 7/[Colonial Mutual Chambers, 


free from alkali: Under such conditions 
the seed germinated, and the roots made 
their way to a considerable depth below 
the alkali strata, and thence drew ample 
nourishment for the plant. On the other 
hand, whilst magnificent cabbages, cauli- 
flowers, and other vegetables were grown 
on the farm, they were a failure on the 
alkaline spots, as. were all other legumes. 
It is ssid that asparagus will do well on 
such land, being alkali-resistant. This 
plant was, we believe, not experimented 
with.—Queensland Agricultural Journal. 


Ground Lime v. Ground 
_ Limestone. 


In recent years the common practice of 
applying heavy dressings of quicklime to 
the soil has fallen into disuse. The idea 
underlying that practice was to thake 
provision against ‘lime-hunger’ for a 
good number of years. But if there be 
one thing which has been more clearly 
proved than another by the agricultural 
experiments of recent years, it is the fact 
that heavy dressings of quicklime were 
unprofitable, For one thing the quick- 
lime when applied in large qnantities, 
killed off a large proportion of the nitri- 
fying end other advantageous soil bacteria. 
For another thing, lime sinks rapidly in 
the soil, and through the action of rain 
water it is carried into’ the drains or the 
subsoil, so that asa rule it is soon beyond 
the reach of the plants. In recent years 
the much more rational plan of applying 
small dressings of ground quicklime has 
been introduced, and has generally given 
very satisfactory results, particularly in 
soils which were rich in organic matter. 
This ground quicklime was applied in 


116 KING WILLIAM STREET, ADELAIDE. 
GE & MERCANTILE ACENCY. 


dressings of up to 20 cwt. per acre, and 
this small quantity was readily utilised 
by the soil bacteria for the use of the 
growing crop. Lime is an essential ele- 
ment of plant food, and every crop grown 
on any soil removes more or less lime 
from that soil. In the case of soils in- 
fected with the germ of the finger and- 
toe disease, the ground quicklime, which 
can be very equally distributed over the- 
soil, may be used to kill these malign 
germs, and induce a healthy growth of 
crop, particularly when the lime is but- 
tressed with potash, and no acid manures 
are used in dressing the soil. Ii is a 
curious fact, however, that quicklime, 
whether ground or in the ‘shell’ form, 
is produced from limestone—a hard rock 
in which the carbon dioxide of composi- 
tion is driven off by burning, and that 
the quicklime, on being exposed to the 
air, absorbs this same gas, and is again 
converted to carbonate of lime. These 
facts have raised the question as to 
whether the ground limestone rock might 
not be ground to a fine state of division 
and applied to the soil just as quicklime 
is. This question has been dealt with. 
experimentally by the staff of the Lan- 
cashire County. Council, who have issued 
a report of experiments on the subject by 
Mr. Edward Porter, B.Sc., and Mr. R. C. 
Gaut, B.Sc. The report states that quick- 
lime in the ‘shell’ form and also in the 
form of ground lime were tested against 
limestone which had been ground to a 
fine state of division. Quicklime, on re- — 
absorbing the carbon dioxide and revert- 
ing to the carbonate form, increases greatly 
in bulk, so that 1 ton of it will weigh 
when converted into carbonate of lime. 
12 ton. One ton of ‘shell’ lime, therefore, 
was tested against 1 ton of ground limes 
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See our £10 10s. Cycle, best quality and fully guaranteed specifi- 

Genuine B.S.A. Bearings, Hadie Coaster ani Free Wheel, 

Renold’s Chain, Brooks’ Saddle, Dunlop Oceanic Tyres. Reversible 
Handle Bars, any height frame and any color enamel. 


cation. 


ONLY £10 10s 


stone, while a ‘no-lime’ plot was kept 
for ‘control’ purposes. These tests were 
carried out on four different farms, and 
the results were singularly uniform, the 
balance being decidedly in favor of ground 
lime as compared with shell lime, and 
rather decidedly also in favor of the 12 
ton of ground limestone’ as against the 
1 ton of ground lime. The difference in 
price was also in favor of the ground 
limestone, as the 1 ton of ‘shell’ lime 
cost 14s. 2d., the 1 ton of ground lime 
cost 228 2d., while the .$ ton of ground 
limestone only cost 18s 8d. Alike, as 
regards both price and produce, therefore, 
the balance was in favor of the ground 
limestone, which has the further advantage 
that it has no irritating effects on the 
eyes and the nose, and drops to the 
ground more readily than ground lime 
from a mechanical sower. If these results 
are confirmed by further experiments on 
a large scale, it seems more than likely 
that the use of limestone ground to a fine 
powder will make rapid headway in the 
favor of agriculturists. 


To Cure a Jdibbing Horse. 


The ‘ Nor’-west Farmer’ gives the fol- 
lowing as a certain method of overcoming 
the jibbing habit of a horse :—Whipping 
such a horse is generally of no usa. Dif- 
ferent horsemen have different ways of 
treating balky horses. One of the most 
successful ways of making a balky horse 
work is to hitch him to a tried and trusty 

animal that will pull up steadily but 
surely. Take a small stout cord—a small 
rope is good—and fix it with a noose 
around the tail of the balixy horse after 
the fashion of a crupper. Pass the free 
end of the rope over the horse’s back 
and tie it to the large hame rings of the 
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THE RELIABLE 


Neer Sno Up 


MOTOR CYCLE 


Climbs Hills 28 miles per hour without pedal assistance. 


The ENGINE TESTS recently held resulted in the Celebrated 
NS.U. MOTOR CYCLES being FIRST, SECOND; and 
THIRD out of thirteen competitors. 
Australian Automobile Club’s Annual Hill Climb, when we 
also secured Fastest Time for the Second Year in succession. 


This Contest is the Only Motor Cycle Engine Test that has 


This was at the South 


§ been held in South ustralia this year. We can prove this. 


EYES & CROWLE, 125 and 127 Pirie St, Adelaide. 
ne 


other horse Have the rope adjusted right 
as to length, and then start the old horse 
up quietly. Mr. Balky Horse will perhaps 
Jean back in his collar and not budge an 
inch, as was his usual custom. This will 
not continue long, however, for he will 
soon feel shat noose tightening on his 
tail, and th more he pulls back the 
tighter the noose draws and the harder 
the rope pulls at his tail-head. 1t will 
take just about ten seconds, if the Tope 
and noose are fixed properly, to convince 
any balky horse that he has become ad- 
dicted to » bad habit of which he should 
speedily rid himself. He will give a 
Jump, and inay land 3 or 4 feet ahead of 
the other hurse, and perchauce Joan back 
in his collar again, but just as soon as 
that noose begins to draw on his tail Mr. 
Horse will begin to move, and after two 
or three times backing up on the noose 
he will walk right off, and, with most 
horses, the balking habit will be com- 
pletely overcome. This treatment will 
not injure the animal, but it will teach 
him a valuable lesson which is hard to 
learn in any other way. 

We have seen a confirmed jibber induced 
to move along by simply passing a rope 
round hls knee and pulling gently on it 
when the leg is lifted 


Agriculture is an art as well as a busi 
ness, and the real farmer is an artist. 


The lay of the old speckled hen is more 
inspiring to the farmer than the lay of 
the spring poet. 


The winnower is probably the most 
useful implement that is used upon the 
farm in proportion to its cost. While it 
is useful in preparing grain for being 
marketed, its highest use is found in 
preparing grain for sowing. 


All experience proves thas a small area 
of land properly worked pays better than 
a large acreage imperfectly tilled. 


Whenever a thorough preparation of the 
soil is made before sowing it will admit of 
a more careful tending of the plants dur- 
ing their earliest stages of development. 


Many a good farmer has been spoiled 
to make a poor lawyer or a poor preacher, 
The fault lies with our educational sys- 
tem, which fits the boys only for the 
professions. ‘The boy gets started into a 
profession and finds himself unfitted for 
it, and the result is that he gets out of 
sympathy with the world and mankind. 


How very seldom do we find a decent 
set of tools upon the farm ; most farmers 
have a handsaw and tomahawk which 
comprise their entire stock. It is just as 
essential that the farmer have a good sei 
of tools and possess a fair knowledge of 
how to use themas it is to understand 
the methods of agriculture and stock 
raising, or any part connected with the 
farming. 

THe Propupr’s Mares.—Mohammed 
according to tradition, set great store by 
the readiness of horses to obey any signal 
to which they had been accustomed, and 
he selected mares for breeding purposes 
by a test of their obedience. He shut up 
a drove of mares within sight of water. 
and kept them without drink till they 
were silmost famished with thirst. Then 
the drove were released, and naturally 
started at a headlong gallop for the water. 
When they were in full flight a trumpet 
sounded the ‘halt.’ - Only five, some say - 
three, mares obeyed the call and stopped 
the rest being intent on assuaging their 
thirst. The three obedient mares were. 
chosen as dams, and honored by the title 
of ‘The Prophet’s Mares.’ 
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Mr. J. H. Weidenhofer’s Residence. 


Killarney—Pale pink shaded flesh and 
white; long pointed flowers. 

La France—Beautiful bright lilac, 
rosy centre; very large and full; very 
free bloomer; a good bedding, decorative 
Rose. ; 

Madam Cusin—Rose-purple with yel- 
low base to each petal. : 


Striking Rose Cuttings in 
Water. 


The number of snbjects that. can be 
rooted from cuttings in water is much 
larger than is generally credited. 
Amongst them are roses, although they 
are seldom increased in this way. As a 
novelty it has its interesting features. A 
mode of striking cuttings of this kind in 
bottles of soft water is a plan as simple as 
it is practicable, inasmuch as cuttings 
taken off at any time during ‘the summer 
will not reot in this way in from five to 


six weeks, after which they should be 


potted carefully in light sandy soil, and 
placed in a.cold frame for a week or so 
until estallished, when they are ready for 
planting «where wanted. The cuttings 
should be cut clean below an eye or joint 
and none of the bark bruised. It is a 
help to make one or two other cuts be- 


tween the lower eyes, but low enough to 
be under water. The bottles may be of 
any convenient size, and may be placed 
in the greenhouse or room window, asthe 
only attention they require is the filling 
up of the bottle with water as it evapo: 
rates. Another plan after rooting is to 
fill up the bottle with & compost of light 
soil, and then pour off as much as pos- 
sible of the water. When the soil is 
fairly dry the bottles can be broken, and 
the young plants potted on. Impatius 


Sultani, English Ivy, Nasturiums, and 


many other things will readily root in this 
way. : 


‘THE ALEXANDRA TEA ROOMS, 


_Mrs. Griffin, the proprietress of the 


Alexandra Tea Rooms, isthe widow of the 
late J. G. Griffin, who acted for 15 years 
as head representative of Wilkinson and 
Co, “The whole of the requirements of 
ithe cafe are manufacturedon ‘the premises 


under special supervision, the very best 
of everything being used in their prepara. 
tion. There is “a competent statf of 
waitresses, and the saloons consist of 
gents’ smoking (upstairs). with lavatories, 
etc, ladies’ room, baleony, shades, and 
ladies’ room downstairs, with lavatories 
and every convenience. ; 


Ideal Studio, 


mane 


In our advertising columns we wish to 
draw our subscribers’ attention to a studio 
that to-day ranks as one of the most 
flourishing in Adelaide (we allude to the 
143 Rundle street, near 
Fitch’s), During the past twelve months, 
since Mr. John Dunn became proprietor, 
the business has steadily increased, and 
to-day the nuinber of clients being photo- 
graphed daily compares favorably with 
any, other studio in the city. The success 
is due entirely to the good work executed 
by the studio, and Mr. Dunn’s long ex- 
perience (over 12 years) with the Fruhling 
studios and Stump & Co. has enabled him 
to offer to the public the most artistjc 
and up-to-date photographs. We have 
visited the® studio and we can honestly 


‘recommend our readers to ‘The Ideal’ 
when about to be photographed, 


The 
photographs are finished most artlstically 


-at prices to suit all from 8s. 6d. upwards. 


E. BLACKEBY, 


-BOOT & SHOE MANUFACTURER, 


226 Rundle St., Adelaide. 
CUT SOLES «A SPECIALITY. 
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Enemies of the Rose. 


_ A valuablo little book with the above 

title has been published by the National 
Rose Society of England. It contains 
excellent colored illustrations by Miss 
Beard, also some wood-cuts, and these 
should assist the rose-grower in identi- 
fying the various pests which are likely 
to attack his plauts. This useful handbook 
is not for general sale; it can only be 
obtained through a member of the National 
Rose Society, and its price is 2s. 6d. The 
treatment and remedies recommended for 
Great Britain should be equally valuable 
in Australia. te 

The numerous diseases caused by fungi, 


the number of beetles, bees, sawfties? 
- moths, scale, insects, aphides, frog hoppers, 
leaf hoppers, thrips, red spider, etc., which 
attack the rose amount to quite a pro- 
digious number, almost sufficient to deter 
‘the tyro from starting to cultivate the 
queen of flowers. Fortunately, the nature 
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of the numerous pests and how best to 
combat them are now pretty well under- 
stood, and all that is required is watch- 
fulness and prompt action when the pest 
is discovered. The remedies to be applied 
are simple 4nd inexpensive. 


A chapter on ‘ Diseases Caused by 
Fungi’ is contributed by Mr. G. Massee, 
Plant Pathologist, Kew Herbarium. 
Spraying for fungus trouble is purely 
preventive in its action. No disease can 
be cured by spraying. Spray in anticipa- 
tion of disease, and do not delay until 
too late. Mildew is present througbout 
the seaaon every year in greater or less 
abundance, but as a rule there are two 
marked waves of disease—one in the 


spring, the other appearing soun afte? 
midsummer. Cleanliness is of great im~ 
‘portance. The extension of mildew depends 
ov summer spores produced on the leaves 
heing conyeyed by wind and other agents 
to other healthy leaves, and the. appear- 
ance of mildew the following season de- 
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pends on the presence of winter spores 
that are formed on the white patches of 
mycelium growing on the wood. Every 
patch of mycelium should be scraped off 
and burnt. All fallen leaves and those 
that remain on infected branches should 
be collected and burned. All bushes that 
have been attacked by any kind of fungus 
whatever should be thoroughly drenched 
with a solution of sulphate of copper— 
one ounca in two gallons of water. The 
surrounding soil should also be similacly 
treated. This wash must be applied during 
mid-winter, before the leaf-buds begin to 


swell, otherwise the foliage will be de- _ 


stroyed, 
Rust of the rose may be prevented by 


iq 
} 
J 
: 


wi 


eae ae 


spraying the bushes just when the leaves 
‘are expanding, with a solution of potas- 
sim. sulphide, or liver of sulphur; 


‘dissolve half an ounoe of this in a gallon — 


ef waiter, and if a taqlespoonful of liquid 


glne is added to each gallon of solution 1¢ — 
will adhera much longer to the foliage. — 


— a 
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Black spot is amenable to the same 
remedy , it should be commenced in the 
epring and continued at intervals. 

Aphis on the rose may easily be kept 
in check by spraying. A strong corrosive 
wash is not necessary. All that we have 

to do is to block up the breathing pores, 
and so asphyxiate them. This may be 
done with simple soft soap and water. 
For the spraying the best soip must be 
obtoined and do not use more thau Ib. 
of soap to 26 gallons of water. To this 
may be added 231b. of quassia chips. The 
wash ismade by dissolving the soap in 
boiling soft water; .boil the quassia 
chips or let them simmer for ahout 12 
hours, adding water enough to keep 


them covered every now and then, strain ~ | 
off the liquid extract and pour into the — 


dissolved soft soap and well stir, and 
lastly add the full quantity of water of 
dilution, Spray twice on two consecutive — 
days. lagna Rael 
Thrips often do great damage to roses. 
‘The best treatment is copious syringing 
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with cold water, but when the attack is 
very severe tobacco wash may be uséd. 
The followiny day use plrin water again. 
Fer red spider there is nothing bettey 
than two or three sprayings with liver of 
sulphur at an interval of a few days. 
Rose scale may be destroyed by using 
kerosine emulsion a little after midwinter, 
but spraying several times with soft soap 
and quassia when the larvae are appearing 
will prove quite as effective : 

Space permits us only to deal with the 
more pronounced enemies of the rose. 
Beetles, moths, sawlice, grubs, etc., are 
all more or less injurions, but they are 
less common than those subjects we have 
referred to. 


A List of Good Roses. 


Antoine Rivoire—Rosy™ flesh shaded 


and édged with carmiue, base of petals 


yellow, large full. 2 

' ‘Aurora—Centre of flower rich ‘bright 
salmon pink, shading paler towards’'the 
outside, large full and imbricated. 


al 


Bouquet d’Or—Pale yellow, centre cop- 
pery ; iarge full. 

Climbing Meteor—A strong climbing 
sport from the well-known dwarf variety 
of the same name. 

Dike of York (Hybrid China)— 
Flowers variable, botween rosy pink and 
white; somsvimes pale with deep red 
centres; sometimes white-edged and 
tipped with deep carmine, but always 
bewtiful aal quite distinct; excellent 
for cutting. 

Exquisite—Flowers bright crimson, 
shaded with magenta; large, full, and 


globular. 


Fairy —Deep red, very small; fine for 
edging. ; 


Georges Farber—Dark red. a 
H. M. Stanley—Clear pink, sometimes 
tinged with salmon. large finely formed 
fllowers ; beatuful buds, Iw bee 
- Innocente Pirola—Cream color, centre 
shaded with yellow; full and globular. 
- Jean Pernet-—Beautiful bright yellow, 
changing to clear yellow; large and full. 
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+ Ladies - and - Gentleman’s - Tailor, * 


G A WY ILE Fe. PLACE, 


(OPPOSITE MACROW & SON). 


Late of Bond Street, London, also Western Australia, and late Head Cutter C, J. Lane & Co., 


Collins Street, Melbourne. 


Only the Very Latest and Superior Quality of Materials stocked. 


All orders are executed under the personal supervision of Mr. Frisby, and only skilled workmen employed. 


Trial Order respectfully solicited. 


Correspondence promptly attended to. 


Testimonials from Distinguished Patrons, which appear on other pages. 


Note the Address— 


A. H. FRISBY, Gawler Place, opposite Macrow & Son. 


A strain of horse that has once gained 
areputation for hardiness and stamina is 
held in high esteem by the buyer. 


Give a colt plenty of room for exercise 
in order to harden his muscles and stimu- 
late his appetite, and he will grow fastdr 
and make a better horse when matured. 


Bred to race is a term often used in 
connection with thoroughbred stock, and 
yet we may frequently notice that ani- 
mals bred carefully—eyon scientifically— 
fail to win anything appreciable. They 
represent so much capital lost in a sport- 
ing enterprise. 


Salt shouldj be kept where the animals 
can obtain it at all times, but it should 
never be mixed with their feed The 
animals can tell better than the owner 
how much salt they need, and if it is 
mixed with the feed there is a liability of 
getting too much. 


Insurance of live stock is a form of 
co-operation which has been successfully 


adopted among both cottagers and allot- 


ment-holders in different 
land 


Horses-are increasing fast in numbers 
in the United States. The expansion is 
commercial and industrial lines, the es- 

‘tablishment of great manufactories, the 
increase by millions of acres in the 


parts of Eng- 


areas devoted to agriculture, have all con, 


tributed to broaden the demand for 
‘horses faster than they can be produced. 


Up-to-date Tailors 


We have a large 
stock of Woollens 
to choose from, 


Fitand workman- 
ship guaranteed. 


Also, a large stock 
of Gents’ Mercery 
to choose from, 
which can be pur- 
chased at. 20 per 
cent. less than 
elsewhere. 


Self-measurement 
forms supplied on 
application. 


y ’ 
t a 
at iy 


A. BROWN & CO. 


15 CENTRAL MARKET. 


The production of currants in South 
Australia last season was 1,475,099., and 
the total value of currants and raisins 
was more than £76,000, The quantity of 
wine made annually in South Australia 
is about 2,500,000 galloas. 


While pigs may live on grass they will 
hardly thrive on grass alone. 


Any weakness in the legs is a great ob- 
jection in a breeding pig. 


Whenever a pig is going backward he 
is losing his owner money. 


It will not always do to condemn a sow 
because she is lazy and sluggish. 


The health of the pigis the most im- 
portant point in securing a profitable 
growth. 


Ground barley and skim milk cannot 
be surpassed for feeding sows just after 
farrowing, as it produces a great deal of 
milk of fine quality. 


Highly-bred sows are not, as a rule, In 
the best state at fattening time to give 
the young litter a good start, The pig is 
an animal that is an important factor in 
diversified farming, and can be fed with 
skim milk or whey on a dairy farin to 
advantage: 


“Undertakers. 


H ADDY, J. C., & SON, Funeral Direc- 

tors and Carriage Proprietors, 
All Funerals conducted under personal. 
eupervision. 113 Flinders St., Adelaide. 
Phones—Adelaide 1677, Port 110, and 
Ssmaphore 255. and Jetty Road, Glenelg. 
Phone 78, 
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RBIS Sait an’ suis alata a aa a oe 
The - Australian Gardener. E W PREECE, 


NOTICES. 


Tire AUSTRALIAN GARDENER has become 
so popular and the circulation has grown 
so much faster than our advertising 
receipts, that we are compelled to increase 
our charges for advertisements, which 
may be handed into our office on and 
after the first of September, 1908. 
Advertising came and stayed, because 
Tap AUSTRALIAN GARDENER js a wonder- 
fully effective medium, in city, suburbs, 
country, State and inter-state. We are 
preparing a series of acticles for the 
September issue and Show, We are glad 
we have a large beautiful journal with a 
splendid advertising patronage, and the 
publisher who overtakes us will have to 
be sound in wind and limb and power- 
fully speedy 

The public are.notified that a sample 
copy of this journal will be sent to any- 
one asking for it, aud if satisfaction is 
given, send along 3s, 6d. for a year’s 
supply, post free. 


——<»—_—_—_— 


Correspondents. 

All Business Communications must be 
addressed to 

THE MANAGER of 

‘‘The Austra ian Gardener,” 
Corner of Pirie and Wyatt Streets, 
ADELAIDE. 
Subseriptions 

will also be received at 

Sypnrey— Messrs Gordon & Gotch 

MrntpourNne— Messrs Gordoa & Gotch 

Tasmanta—c/o J. Walch & Son, Hobart 


Wrsrern AustTRALIA—¢c/0 Messrs Gordon 
and Gotch, Limited. Perth 


Contributors. 

Aj] letters, manuscript, and matter in- 
tended for publication should ke addressed 
to the Adelaide Office, corner of Pirie and 
Wyatt Streets, Adelaide, and in order to 
appear in the following issue should be 
posted to roach Adelaide by the 20th of 
the current month, It is necessary that 
correspondents should furnish their names 
and addresses. 


Advertisers. 
Particulars of rates will be snpplied on 
application. = 


Subseribers, 
The subscription rate is 3/6 per annum, 
posted to any address in Australasia. 
Subscribers are asked to notify.the Ade- 
laide Offlee if they do not receive their 
copy of the paper ; also any alteration of 
address, 
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For 20 years wfth Messrs. E. 8S. Wigg & Son, 


Bookseller and Stationer. 


BOOKS for FARMERS & GARDENERS. 


Tae Fertinity oF THE Lanp, Sth ed.. 
1906, by J. P. toberts. 68.; posted, 
Gs. Td. 

Minx anp Irs Propucrs, 9th ed., 1905, 
by H. H. Wing. 5s.; posted, 5s. 5d. 
Tue Kerprne or ANIMALS, 3rd ed., 1905, 

by W. H. Jordan. 68.; posted. 6s. 5d, 

Practica Garpen Boor, 4th ed, 1904, 
by ©. E. Hunn and L, H. Bailey. 4s. ; 
posted, 4s. 4d. 


WORKS BY L. H. BAILEY. 


Principles of Vegeteble Gardening, dth 
ed,, 1906. 6s.; posted, 6s. 8d. 

Principles of Fruit.Growing, 9th ed, 1906, 
6s.; posted, 6s. 7d., 

Principles of Agriculture, 10th ed., 1906. 
8s.; posted, 8s. ]1d. 

Garden Making, llth ed.. 1907. Osis 
posted, 5s. 5d. 

Horticulturists’ Rule Book, new and re- 
vised ed., 1907, 3s. 6d.; posted, 3s. 10d. 

The Foreing Book, 6th ed., 1906. 5s.; 
posted, 5s. 4d. 

The Pruning Book, 7th ed, 1906. 4s. ; 
posted, 6s. 6d. 


36 King William Street. 36 


THE AUSTRALIAN 


BEE BULLETIN 


A Monthly Journal devoted to 
Bee-keeping. 


Fdited and Published by E. Trprzr, West 
Maitland; Apiary, Willow Tree, N.S.W. 


Circulated in all the Australian Colonies 
New Zealand, and Cape of Good Hope. 


Per Annum 5s.. booked 6s. 6d., in Aus- 
tralasia, outside N.S.W., add 6d, postage. 


— 


A five-borse power engine is to be em- 
ployed to produce strawberries, by the 
aid of electric light, at the Botanic So- 
ciety’s Garders, London, and an are 
lamp will be made to travel continually 
across the beds in which the plants grow, 
the object being to supply both light and 
heat. 


‘Another Americafi invention. Mr 
Wheeler, of Middleburg, claims to have 
invented a potato that requires no cook- 
ing, and grows on vines like a tomato. 
His invention would be all right except 
for the fact that the plant isn’t a potato. 


WILLIAM CARR, 


Furniture Manufacturer 
and Repairer, 


Locksmith, Saw Sharpener. 


Carpets Cleaned and Relaid. 


All work artistically and promptly exe- 
cuted, 


Country orders attended to on shortest 
notice. 


Charges moderate. A trial solicited. 


20 Hanson St., Adelaide. 


NEWMARKET 
Hairdressing Saloon, 
281 RUNDLE STREET. 


GEO. K. A, GOSLIN. Manager 
(Late with R. McCubbin) 


Under new management. Completely 
renovated. No waiting. Cleanliness and 
civility maintained. 

Best Brands of Tobacco, Cigars, and 
Cigarettes stocked. A trial solicited. 


All papers. Agent for the ‘ Australian 


Gardener.’ 


MY JEWELLER, 


FOR 


WATCH 


NE DY ' AND 
CLOCK REPAIRS. 

Good Work at Moderate Charges, 

Watches Cleaned from 2s, 6d. 


A well-selected stock of Watches and 
Jewellery at fair play prices. 


OPPOSIT 
Rundle St reet, Beehive coenee 


OMMERCIAL AND ORNAMEN- 
w ‘TAL PRINTING of every descrip- 
tion in first-class style, on the shortest 
notice, and at cheapest rates, at the 
“Australian Gardener’’ Office, corner of 
Pirie and Wyatt streets. 


A crop of peas or other leguminous. 
plants, comprising beans, vetches, etc., 
will put into the ground a store of 
nitrogen. 


The stallions should haye regular ex- 


ercise to develop health, vigor, and good 
reproductive powers. 
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THE 


PIANOLA PIANO 


(WITH THEMODIST), 
The Piano of the Future. 


The Piano that Everyone ean play. 
Playable by Piano or Pianola Music Roll. 


“0: 


We will take your existing PIANO as part payment. 


SS 


The time has passed to speculate upon the future of the Pianola Piano. 


It is here 


to-day as the most successful innovation in musical instruments. 
You may have your choice of four old-established Pianos of high reputation. 


THE WEBER 
THE STECK 


WHEELOCK 
STUYVESANT 


As a straight Piano or Pianola Piano. 


PADEREWSKYIS choice of Pianos is THE WEBER. 
RICHARD WAGNER'S choice was THE STECK. 


Manufactured and sold only by the 
Pianola Company Propty., Ltd., 
88 King William Street, next Rundle Street Corner. 


The Young Folks. 


Little Lights, 


“Tam only a glow-worm that no one will 
mark,” 

It said as it lighted a small lamp at dark. 

“My lamp is so feeble, my gleam is so 
small ; 

The great world for meis not lighter at 
alli? ; 

But a lady-bird came that had lost its 
way home. 5 

And close by the glow-worm it happened 
to roam ; R ’ 

And it said, in its passing, “ Good-night, 
oh, good-night. 

Aud thank you, oh thank you, so much 
for your light.” 


I am only a star that at even doth shine, 

What light is so faint or so feeble as 
mine! : 

J warm not the lily nor light up the rose, 

And never a flower for me lovlier blows, 

But a sailor that wandered afar o’er the 
deep, 

Looked up at the star when all else were 
asleep; ‘ : 

And asthe ship sailed o’er the ocean’s 
white foam, ae 

He knew by the star he was stéering for 
home. 


“Tam only asunbeam,” it said at the 
dawn, ; 

As itsparkled and shone on a flower in 
the lawn ; 


* T’ve travelled and travelled so far from 
the sun, 

And what cana beam do that only is 
one ?” 

But the flower held a dewdrop left there 
‘by the night, 

And the sunbeam shone through it all ra- 
dient and bright, 

And it glistened and glittered till all that 
did pass 

Saw the dew, like a diamond, shine bright 
in the grass. 


The Wonders of Gellnloce 


The commonest thing in the every- 
day vegetable world is collulose—the 
material of which are made the cell walls 
of every plant. Cellulose, says Prof. R. 
K, Duncan in + Harper’s Magazine,’ 
which makes up one-third of the plant 
life on the globe, is capable, like gold 
and silver, of resisting the efforts of time, 
When pure, it neither rusts nor decays, 
but can endure through all generations, 
Yet, common as it is, it is one of the 
least understood of substances, and its 
greatest wonder is the fact that every 
tiny chip of knowledge we have been able 


.to extract from it has led to the estab- 


liahment of some new industry and has 
added enormously to the resources of 
mankind. . 

Linen is almost pure cellulose, and so 
is cotton, and so is silk; yet although 
the chemical substances are the same, 
their structure is very different, and their 
qualities vary with the structure. The 
paper on which this paper is printed is 


made from cellulose—and this would be- 
true whether it were linen or cotton or 
wood-pulp paper. It can be extracted 
either mechanically or chemically from 
the wood. Wood cellulose is not as good 
or as lasting as cotton cellulose. The- 
chemist cannot distingnish wherein the 
difference lies, yet a fortune awaits the 
man who can discover how to make the 
one as good as the other. 

The entire cotton industry is based’ 
upon cellulose, and it seems as if it were 
a mastered science; yet so littledo we 
know about the basic material that even 
a simple discovery in connection with it 
can still open the doors to drastic changes. 
John Mercer discovered that if a piece of 
cotton, which is pure cellulose, be placed 
in a strong solution of caustic soder, the- 
cellnlose unites with water, the cotton 
shrinks tweuty per cent. and becomes 
fifty per cent. stronger, and it has 
greater dyeing capacity. But if it be 
kept under tension so it cannot shrink, 
the whole fabric assumes the sheen of 
silk. A great industry has sprung up in 
the manufacture of “ mercerised” goods, 

Linen, cotton, jute, and hemp are 
common fibres of commerce, all pure cel- 
luose, which we have learned how to use ; 
but there may be, in any field of weeds, a 
dozen or a score of plants of equal value 
and utility could we but master the 
secret of their chief component and learn - 
thus to utilise them. 

Cellulose will dissolve in a hot solution 
of zine chloride, and makes a sticky 
syrup. When forced through a tiny ori- 
fice into alcohol, this syrup precipitates - 
a fine thread, which, when carbonised, 
makes a filament of for incandescent 
lamps. Paper soaked in the solution. 
and worked up, forms ‘“ vulcanised fibre.” 
Dissolved in another solution, cellulose 
forms a material which renders goods 
dipped in it water-proof, and such goods 
pressed together form bullet-proof sheets, 
sach as were used for barricades in 
South Africa, Dissolved in nitic acid, 
the cellulose forms gun-cotton, a high ex- 
plosive; bya slightly different treatment 
it becomes celluloid, and by another, col- 
lodion. 

One of the newest and most wonderful. 
of its uses is in the manufacture of artifi- 
cial silk from “ viscose,” or cellulose 
mercerised and dissolved in carbon dis _ 
sulphide. Forced through tiny holes by 
tremendous pressure, it issues in threads. 
which solidify snd are led to bobbins, 
eventually passing through the spinning — 
and we.ving processes to emerge lustrous 
silken goods —‘ Youth’s Companion ? 


Among the geograpnical questions was 
the following :—‘ Name the zones-’ One 
promising youth of eleven years, who, had 
mixed the two subjects, wrote :—‘ There 
are two zones, masculine and feminine- 
The masculine is either temperate or 
iutemperate ; the feminine is either torrid _ 
or frigid. 
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ENTERPRISE TOBACCO 


& 


Enterprise Twist Tobacco, 3s. 


1 


3d. Ib. 
Enterprise Pocket Pieces, 3s. 3d. Ib. 


HIGH CLASS TOBACC 


(e) Aromatic Gold§Bar,*5s.;6d. lb. Dark, 5s. lb. 
Nothing better to; be had. 


Pros 


pe 


The Old-Established Lines cannot be beat. 


Sold Everywhere. 


Sole Agent for the Commonwealth— 


'N. SOLOMONS, 41 and 43 Arcade, Adelaide. 


The Bug with a Mask. 


There is a funny little creature that 
wears a covering all over his face just 
like a mask. And whatdo you think it is 

‘for? Let us see. Perhaps you have 
seen the beautiful dragon-flies that look 
so much like humming-birds and butter- 
flies too. They have broad wings, as 
thin as a fly’s, that glitter like glass in the 
sunshine. ‘Their backs are just like blue 
steel. 

You will always find them in the hot 
‘summer months flying through the fields, 
or over ponds and rivers. In the country 
they are called “ devil’s darning-needles,” 
because they are so slender perhaps. The 
French people call them “de .noiselles,” 
which means ladies. 

Now this handsome, swirt creature 
grows from an ugly bug, that crawls over 
the mud at the bottom ofthe pond, And 
this is the way it comes about. Little, 


white eggs are laid on the water, the 
ripples carry them far away, and then they 
sink into the mud. The warm sun 
hatches them, and from each egg creeps 
a tiny grub of greenish colour. They 
are hungry creatures, with very bad 
hearts. They eat np every little insect 
that comes in thelr way. ‘They are very 
sly, too. They creep toward their prey 
as a cat does when she is in search of a 
rat. 

They lift their small, hairy legs, as if 
they were to do the work. It is not the 
legs, but the head that does it. Suddenly 
it seems to open, aud down drops a kind 
of visor with joints and hinhes. 


This strange thing is stretched out un- 
tilit swings from the chin, Quick as a 
flash some insect is caught in the trap 
and eaten, This queer trap, or mask, is 
the under lip of the grub. Instead of 
being flesh like ours, it is hard and horny, 
and large enough to cover the whole face. 


It has teeth and muscles, and the grub 
uges it as a weapon too. 

It is nearly a year before this ugly 
looking grub gets its wings. A little 
while after it is hatched four tiny buds 
sprout from its shoulders, just as you see 
them on tho branch of atree. These are 
really only watery sacs at first. Inside 
of them the wings grow slowly, until you 
can see the bright colors shining through, 
_ Some morning this hairy-legged little 
bug creeps up a branch, Then he shakes 
out his wings, and fliesaway into the air, 
aslender, beutiful dragon-fly. 

[ have told you of the only creature in 
the world that wears this curious mask. 
~-Mrs G. Hall. 


Hair Restorina.—* What are you 
doing, Jack you naughty boy? ‘ Well. 
I’m just cutting some of Susie's hair off 


(sha says she doesn’t want so much) and 


sticking it on to dad’s head, ’cos he hasn’t 
got any,’ 
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Diseases of Fowls. 


(Continued from last issue). 


RHEUMATIC TROUBLES. 


This general description includes the 
seyeral forms of limb trouble to which 
fowls are subject, because at first sight 
they are not easily distinguishable from 
one another, but as arule, the treatment 
is thesame. The different ailments are 
rheumatism, leg-weakness. and cramp. 

Rheumatism may be saidtoarise from 
blood impurities, which if not removed, 
form deposits in the limbs, and these de- 
posits constitute what is known as gont. 
Poullry which vre reared in confined 
places, where the amount of exercise is 
hmited, or where kept in damp places, or 
roost in damp houses, are most likely to 
sufier from the complaint. The treatment 
which is effective for rheumatism and 
gout consists in giving some saline ape- 
rient, such as Epsom salts, to clear the 
system, using a little stimulating lini- 
ment, in order to revive the muscular 
action, and eas deposit that 

a teudency to form. 
cae should a first. well bathed 
with warm water, and then rubbed 
briskly with a mixture of turpentine or 
salad oil. The fowls should have good 
and nutritious feeding during the time 

atment, . 
¢ Le einer is of several kinds, and 
before dealing with the usual forms of it, 
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it may be well to mention that sometimes 
young hens lose the power of their legs 
after laying, and this must be carefully 
distinguished from the ordinary leg- 
weakness, and usually occurs more sud- 
denly, 


A young hen may have laid, or went to 
lay, and she may quite unexpectedly lose 
all power from her legs, and remain 
squatted down, unable to move. This in- 
dicates mnscular trouble in the egg or- 
gans, to overstraining in laying a double- 
yolked egg, inflammation, or other 
causes, 

Leg-weakness proper affects young 
poultry for the most part, and is due to 
consttutional weakness, improper feed- 
ing, etc., and appears in cockerels more 
than in pullets, and usually in those of 
between 3 and 5 months of age. It is 
particularly prevalent with the heavier 
breeds, and those of the long-legged va- 
tieties which require a considerable 
amount of bone in their long limbs to 
support the weight of their bodies. The 
bird is more or less incapable of holding 
itself up, and frequently sinks to the 
ground, and often is unable to stand. The 
weakness is frequently dne to a forcing 
diet. To obtain this bone-forming sub- 
stonce it is necessary that the birds 
should be specially fed on suitable nour- 
ishing foods—barley, ground raw bones, 
and meat, with. plenty of fresh green 
Fond Misti alin 

The best treatment is to administer 
pills composed of phosphate of lime, 5 


grains, sulphate of iron, 1 grain; sul- 
phate of quinine, 4 grain; strychnine, 
1-15 of a grain, ‘The above quantity will 
make a dozen pills, one of which should 
be given each day. The fowls should be 
kept in a dry place, and allowed to rest 
on soft hay or straw. 

Cramp, another form of leg- weakness, 
due to defective circulation, and brought 


Do Poultry Pay ?- 


Yes, if you REGULARLY use 


“KONDO” 
Poultry Food. 


POULTRY FOR PROFIT is a very inter- — 
esting subject, and one that is not yet 
definitely settled in this country. How- — 
ever, there is one thing cértain, if Hens — 
can be made to lay a large number 
of eggs, and they do not die from — 
sickness, Poultry-keeping would pay, and — 
pay very handsomely. *“* KONDO” Poultry — 
Food will assist the former, and by keeping — 
the birds healthy greatly reduces the latter. — 


To be had from Stcrekeepers, or from 


R. G. LILLYWHITE. Sole Agent, 
*Phone 2250. 10 Alma Chambers... : 
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FRAN KENBU RG’S oor Watch & Jewellery Repairs 


(25 YEARS’ PRACTICAL EXPERIENCE), 


426 Rundle Street, next to Plough and Harrow Hotel. 


> 


po ), 
Watches Bargains ee 
in 
Cleaned Jewellery. SHEE 
and Our Noted to suit 
Guaranteed , Lever all sights 
for Watches Keath 
12 months Guaranteed 
from from 1 S. 


Qs. 6d. 


> 
AFTER COMING FROM. 


FRANKENBURG’S, Expert Watchmakers, 126 Rundle Street, 
NEXT TO PLOUGH AND HARROW HOTEL. 
es? SPECIAL N oriceE—Repairs and Ordert by Post receive special attention. 


about in the same way as rheumatism— 
by damp and want of exercise. It is not 
a difficult matter to distinguish cramp 
from leg-weakness, because in cases of 
cramp the toes are usually affected, being 
turned in; and not only so, but fre- 
quently a number of the chickens or 
ducklings will go wrong because the same 
cause affects more than one. On the 
other hand, in the case of leg-weakness, 
as arule, a single bird here and there 
goes wrong. It ought not, therefore, to 
be difficult to distinguish between cramp 
and leg-weakness. The remedy for cramp 
is to use a stimulating liniment, and to 
keep the affected bird in some place 
where it will be warm and dry until it 
recovers. 

An American writer says leg- weakness 
is caused by pushing for growth, by feed 
ing too much for growth, thereby in- 

creasing the weight ofthe body beyond 
the ability of the legs to support it. 

If the birds are getting into condition 
they move slowly, and the’ limbs slightly 
shake, In a week’s time they can 
scarcely keep on their legs, and when 
feeding will sit down so that the body 
nearly touches the ground. The bird 
otherwise appears to be healthy; the 
feathers bright, the eye clear, and the ap: 
petite is good. As the days pass he 
loses his desire ior food, and becomes 
thin. All causes of trouble should be 
removed, Spice. corn and cornmeal, 
buckweat, and rye should not be given to 
such birds. A grass run, with shade and 
cool water, will help to cure, while one 
tenth of a grain of quinine given to each 
bird with leg-weakness will generally 

ing it to health again, ee, 
va Des este Woodrofte Hill says—“ Le_- 
weakness is occasionally constitutional, 
and in such cases is manifested in youn3 
chickens. It has also been observed in 
the latter when they have been kept on 
boarded floors for any length of time.” 
“Treatment.—A carefnl attention to the 


diet should be observed; the food should 
be nutritious, without being stimulating 
or fattening. If the bird treated has been 
forced, and is heavy in body, it is better 


to reduce the weight by allowing less 


ford and the administration 
aperient, 
lime are useful medicinally, also bone- 
meal. 
liniment, is sometimes serviceable in 
promoting circulation, which becomes 
retarded, and relieving cramp, owing to 
the want of exercise and continued flexed 
position of the limbs. 


of an 
Salts of iron and phosphate of 


Friction io the legs, using a mild 


Frank Townend Barton, First-class 
Honorman, Royal College of Veterinary 
Surgeons, London, says—* Leg-weariness 
is essentially a disease of youth, and 
caused by any condition which interferes 
with the proper development of th, 


bird, such as improper food, defective 
supply of bone-forming materials, or bad 
surronndings’’ ‘Treatment—Careful at- 
tention to the food ; allow a free supply 
of lime and green food. The following 
pills will be found useful—Carbonate of 
iron, 48 grains; chloride of calcium, 24 
grains ; phosphorus } grain; extract of 
Indian hemp 8 grains; strychnine, } grain. 
Mix thoroughly and make 48 pills. Give 
one twice daily after feeding. 


_— oo 


Desiccated Eggs. 


From a report lately made by Mr J. 
B. Larke, Trade Commissioner for New 
Zealand, it appears that a new process 
has been devised in Melbourne for desic- 
cating eggs. He describes the process as 
follows :--— 

“Desiccated eggs are not substitutes 
for eggs, but newly-laid eggs treated by 
a process by which only the shell and 
water contents of the egy are removed, 
and the whole substance of the egg, yolk, 
and albumen converted into powder. The 
eggs first pass through a dark room, being 
carried on a perforated roller table over 
a 50-candle-power-light. Any eggs not 
perfectly fresh, or dirty in any way, are 
at once detectedand put on one side, The 
sound eggs are carried along and go into 
a centrifugal separator, revolving at a 
tremendous rate. Here the eggs are 
smashed, and the shells separated from 
the liquid) matter which flows into a 
small tank, and is then pumped up to 
another tank, where a preservative is 
added. Below this tank, in a very hot 
room, with a tempsratura of 120 to 130 
degrees, there are great cylinders or 
drums, slowly revolving at the rate of 
one to two and one-half minutes. The 
liquid egg substance goes from the tank 
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CYCLE BEPOT. 
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Royal Enfield Cycles, £10 10s. to £20. 
| | Beeston Cycles, £8 10s. to £16. 


Liberal Terms. 


Exceptional Guarantee. 


Ai’ Feunmdie St.. Adelaide 


into the troughs below these cylinders, 
and as they revolve, become attached to 
them. By the time a cylinder has com- 
pleted its revolution the coating has 
dried, and further coating adheres. Ulti- 
mately this coating comes off in flaky 
pieces, which are ground into a powder. 

This powder will, it is claimed to have 
been proven, keep for years, and only 
requires the addition of milk or water, 
when the powdered eggs will reconstitute 
and be ready for use for any purpose the 
same as aa newly-laid egg. ‘The powder 
is rich and attractive-looking and is re- 
ported by the Government Analysts of 
New South Wales and Victoria to con- 
tain no chemical preservative. No part 
- of the egg, except the water, has been 
removed, 


Artificial Incubation by 
‘Electricity, 


_ Incubation by electricity is the latest 
innovation in the poultry world. After 
three years of experimenting, Otto 
Schulz, an electrician of Strassburg, 
claims to haye perfected a device where- 
by eggs are hatched with the artificial aid 
of the fluid which is working such wonders 
in other fields. In the electric incubator 
the automatic attachment keeps the tem- 
perature within one-tenth of a degree of 
the normal temperature of incubation. 
The degree of moisture in the air is also 


kept automatically. 1t is claimed for the 
electrical device that under ordinary con- 
ditions 90 chicks can be counted out of 
100 eggs. The amount of electricity 
consumed is very small. The brooder 
for raising the chickens after they are 
hatched is also heated by electricity. The 
lower part is also warmed by the same 
means, and built so the chicks can rup 
outside toeat and at the same time find 


protection and warmth within. This new - 


wonder (says the ‘Rural Californian.) 
will doubtless soon be on exhibition at 
the poultry shows and fairs, and it is 
needless to guess that great curiosity will 
be felt by all progressive breeders to ex- 
amine and test its merits. 


eras nn en Sa mT 


Pouitry-raising is getting to be of much 
more importance to the average farmer 
than it once was. instead of being a 
nuisance around the farmyard, farmers 
are beginniug to realise that there is a 
big profit in chickens, 


To obtain the best results much de- 
pends upon the fowls kept. When non- 
sitters are alone maintained, then it is 
much better to kill them off as milk- 
chickens. The heavier or general pur- 
pose varieties are not nearly so good, as 
they take longer to grow, and the sex 
cannot be distinguished at so early an age. 
But they make better birds later on, 
when the non-sitters have very little in 
the way of flesh. 


Exercise in the open air and sun- 
shine, whenever weather permits, is essen- 
tial to health and the production on 
strong-germed eggs—eggs that contain 
potential vitality, the power to live when 
properly quickened. 


The eggs and poultry produced in the 
United Kingdom are now of the value cf 
£11,590,000, and great Britain pays 
£7,967.254 per annum for imported 
poultry produce, The Irish Deparjment. 
of Agriculture expends close upon 
£10,000 a year on poultry instruction and 
“eoo stations.” 


Always in Season. 


“Boshter’ Beer, 


A Temperance Tonic, brewed from the 
finest hops grown, matured in our cellars, 


A SPLENDID TABLE or SUPPER BEER 


Cased and sent all over the State, 
Awarded Two First Prizes, Adelaide. 
First Prize and Silver Medal, Sydney. 


Co-operative Mineral 
Waters Co., 
ANGAS ST., ADELAIDE. 
TEL. 76. 
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SHEARER & CURR: 


(Late Shearer & Hubble), 


COSTUMIERS, and MERCERS, 
Gawler Place, opposite State Bank, 


Two Doors South of Pirie Street, 


ADELAIDE. 


Every order placed with us carries this guarantee—Perfect Fit, Style, and Workmanship. 


Our Cutting Room is under the able management of Mr. Shearer, who has been in this. 
line of business for upwards of 30 years, and has been engaged by some of the Leading Firms 


of this State. 


Latest Goods arriving by every mailboat, also a very large stock carried to select from. 


Our Mr- Gurr visits Country Districts every three months, North-and South. 


The Orchard. 


“Black Spot” Disease. 


By H. TRYON, Entomologist and Vege. 
table Pathologist. 


The diseose of the vine known in Aus- 
tralia as Black Spot, and originally 
identified by the writer with the An- 
thracose (H'rench) and Schwarze Brenner 
(German) of European vignerons (vid. 
Tryon, H.—Insect and Fugus Pests, on 


the living tissue of either wood, leaf, 


tendril, flower stalk, or fruit of a minute 


parasitic fungus, technically designated 
Gloeosporium ampelophagum (or Space- 
loma ampeiinum). 
The external features as well as the 
. character of the injuries connected with 
“ Black Spot” or ** Anthracnose” aré too 
well known to need description here, and 
the minute fungus organism that ocva- 
sions it so little patent to observation 
that. further reference to it may be 
omitted after stating that the spores or 
seeds that it sheds, and whose presence 
constitutes the dull reddish grey centres 
of the ‘spots,’ are so small that it would 
require nearly 500 placed on and touching 
one another to covera single inch of ex- 
tent. 
The treatment of this malady is in 


great part a preventative one, and in its © 


details has reference to the following 
facts relating to the dissemination of the 
latter :— 

I. Its first introduction into a district, 
or even into a vineyard, is almost always 
effected through the medium of cuttings 
which, if they do not exhibit the charac- 
acteristic markings that it has occasioned, 


at least may harbor the fungus germs | 


(spores). 

2, Its continuance in a vineyard from 
one season to another 1s dependent upon 
the persistence of the fungus parasite in 
a living condition, on or closely within the 
surface of the ripened wood. ‘ 


Its virulence as a disease is dependent 
upon successive infection of one part after 
another of the growing grape vine as 
spring and summer proceed, its onset 
and progress being favored by humid 
conditions and a variety of grape vine 
especially susceptible to its attack 
Whenceit happens that the disease ex- 
ists permanently in the coastal districts 
of the State, whilst in more western 
localities only occasionally, as a seriously 
injurious malady; and, under both con - 
ditions, certain kinds of grape vine 
escape its attacks. 


Depot for the Patent 
“CHAMPION” 


_ Shoulder Brace Corsets 


Depot for The Improved 
Health, Corsets for In- 
valids, Tennis, Cycling. 
Golf and everyday wear. 


Abdominal Belts 
made to order. 
. Also Ladies’, Gents’, 
and Maids’ Shoulder 
Braces. 


MRS. L. HUTTON, 
CORSETIERE, 


13 SELBORNE CHAMBERS, PIRIE ST 
A 
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JOHNSON & HAREIELD, 


New Market, Adelaide, 
WHOLESALE FRUIT & PRODUCE MERCHANTS. 


Fresh Fruit and Vegetables packed and forwarded to all 
A trial solicited. 


rates for cash. 


Measures of prevention may accord- 
ingly be divided into such as deal with 
the— 

1. Distinction of cuttings; 

2. Winter treatment of pruned stocks ; 

3. Summer treatment of growing 
plants; and 

4. Choice in planting of little suscep- 
tible varieties. ~ 


1.— TREATMENT oF Currinas. 


(a) These, when planting is contem- 
plated, should be procured from a place 
where biack spot disease or Anthracnose 
has not occurred during the past season, 
or at least from vines that have not been 
the object of its attack. 

(b) If when raceived they exhibit the 
peculiar brand-like marks that are char- 
acteristic of the presence of the disease, 
they should not be used for planting, but 
rather be burnt forthwith ; and 

(c) In other cases they should be dis 
infected to destroy germs possibly 
adherentto them This may be accom- 
plished by steeping them in a carbolic 
acid bath (2 oz, in 4 gallons—1 kerosene 
tin full— of water) or in a potassium 
sulphide one (4 oz in the same quantity 
of water) for from 10 to 15 minutes. In 
the latter case, a wooden ves3el—éask, for 
instance, should be employed. 


2.— WINTER TREATMENT or VINE Srocks. 


This treatment should take place after 
the vines have been proyed and whilst 
the buds are quite dormant, no growth as 
yet being evident. It should consist in 
the following procedures— 

(a) The pruning to be removed and 
burned, and the resulting ashes restored 
to the plants 

(b) The stems to be rubbed by the 
hand, enclosed in a coarse glove made of 
bagging or some such substance so as to 
remove all loose bark.. Some purveyors 
of gardeners’ requisites stock a special 
glove for this purpose. 

(c) The whole of the parts above 


ground to be painted or mopped with’ 


commercial sulphuric acid and water of 10 
percent strength, ie., with a mixture 
composed of 1b of acid in 161b (1 gallon) 
of water. This dressing must be made 
and conveyed in a wooden, earthenware 
or enamelled vessel, since metal recep- 
tacles would be corrodediby it unless 


‘ 


parts of the States at lowest 


coated with anti-acid paint. With re- 
gard to adjusting the proportion of acid 
equired for every gallon of water it has 
been pointed out that as a reputed quart 
wine or whisky bottle holds 1-6th gallon, 
i,e., 3lb—of acid, a third of its contents 
will be the measure of acid required for 
every gallon of water. 

In mixing the acid and water, the 
former must be graduallj added to the 
water, and not the water to it, otherwise 
spurting with consequent injury to the 
person may result. : 

The application may be made with 
rather a large sized brush, composed of 
bristles of horse hair, or with a rag mop, 
the handle in each case being fairly long 
Insomuch as this acid application is des- 
tructive to clothing if shed upon it, and 
is also rough on the skin, care should be 
taken to avoid splashing, and the operator 
should be clad in old garments whose in- 
jury is not a consideation. 


In France a special knpsack spray 
pump is employed for this, and an equally 
corrosive winter dressiug, 

Going over in the manner described 
one or two vines of average dimensions 
with simple water will afford an insight 
into the quantity of sulphuric acid re- 
quired for treating an entire vineyard or 
any definite portion thereof. 

When first making known to Australian 
vignerons twenty years since the nature, 
cause, aud mode of treatment of Grape 
Vine Black Spot Disease, the writer 
recommended the use of a strong acid 
sulphate of iron solution ia lieu of s 1- 
phuric acid and water for this winter 
application. This is still the most favored 
one in France, and is composed of sul- 
phate ofiron, 50 parts; water, 100 parts 
and concentrated sulphuric acid, 1 part, 
Unless, however the climate bea moist 
one, some danger to the vine may resuit 
from its application. 


HARRY F. KING, 
Licensed Land Broker, 


House, Land, Estate, Financial, and 
Insurance Agent. 


92 Pirie Chambers Pirie St. Wdelaide 


Houses and Land Bought and Sold on Commission. 
All Real Property Act business attended: to. 
Mortgages, Transfers, Leases, and all other documents 
_ prepared. 

Transfer of Crown Leases a speciality, 
Money to Lend on Freehold and other Approved 
Security in Sums to Suit Borrowers. 

Several Nice Farms and Gardens for Sale. 
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ALEX. DOWLE & SONS, 


Ss Foumndie St.,.hi delaide. 


All Storekeepers stock our Boots and Shoes. 


Insist on our D. & S. Monogram 


Stamp on your Boots. 


Garden and Farm Boots and Daintiest Footwear. 
Telephone No. 509. 


Summer TREATMENT, 


Nothinstanding the procedure above 
has been carried out, some living spores 
of the black spot fungus may survive in 
a vineyard to cause the infection of the 
early growth, or this may be effected 
through access to it of wind-borne spores 
derived from untreated vines elsewhere. 
Accordingly, the winter treatment should 
be followed up by a spring and summer 
one, ‘This consists in spraying the vines 
with Rordeaux mixture (copper sulphate 
or blustone 6lb, lime Slb, water 40 gal- 
lons) or soda Bordeanx mixture (in which 
soda in equal amount is substituted for 
lime). The preparaaion of Bordeaux 
mixture has been so often described that 
it not be repeated here bat directions 
forits manufacture can be furnished on 
application. It may, however. be poiuted 
out thet, as soon as the first signs of 
black spot are evinced by the apperance 
of dark corroded markings on the youug 
growth, its application should be com- 
menced. Moreover. since this frugicide 
only protects the parts to which it ad- 
heres, the application should be renewed 
every two or three weeks as additional 
growth is prodnced or removal throngh 


rain has been effected, It requires to 
be adminisrcred by means of a spray 
pump. with astonishing nozzle attached 
to the delivery tnbe, in the form of a fine 
mist. A liitle soapy water added to the 
mixture will promote both the spreading 
and adherence of the tiny droplets, 
Freshly prepared Bordeaux mixture al- 
ways produces better results than such as 
hag been held over from an earlier appli- 
cation and is accordinlgy “ stale.” 


E. W. ATTRIDGE: 
17 yesrs wlth W. EF. Gray & Co., 
126 Pirie Street 
(OPPOSITE MARVAL’S). 
Sheet Metal Worker, Plumber 

and Gasfitter. 


PUMPS. Spraying & Kalsomining Machines, 
ACETYENE GENERATORS, BATH HEATERS, 
GASOLENE MACHINES. ELECTRIC BELLS, 
BATHS and TANKS, 


Inasmuch as has been remarked, the 
summer treatment described involves the 
use of a spray pump, and this may not 
always be available. A dry application 
of sulphur or of sulphur and lime may be 
substituted for it, but with less eftica- 
cionsness. This is applied in the ordi- 
nary way for sulphuring grape vines for 
Odium of Pewdeyr Mildew. The sulphur 
should be finely ground (flower sulpur), 
or, preferably cf the kind known as 
flowers of sulphur, and in either case 
shonld be acid to the taste. The latter 
fourm is the more costly, but since it is 
the bulkier, weight for weight, its use 
involves little more monetary outlay than 
does that of ground sulphur. The lime 
should be well air-slaked to prevent any 
damage to the coming crop through its 
caustic action, although in the.case of 
flowers and very small berries, injury 
from it is scarcely to be anticipated, For 
the first application sulphur alone may be 
used, and to this, for subsequent ones, 
the lime may be sdded till it constitutes 
three-fifths or more of the bulk of the 
mixture, 

_-*Reference has been made to a special 
susceptibiiity to black spot disease mani- 
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Orchards. Gardens, Orangeries, &c. 


We have a Splendid Selection of Really Good Payable Properties, some with Grand River 
Frontages and Irrigation Plants. 


Also Good Lucerne and Dairy Properties. 


Also a number of Choice City and Suburban Residences, some of the lattec with few acres 


attached 


Clients driven to inspect, free of charge. 


PRIEST & JAMES. 


LAND AGENTS, 


sO Pirie St... Adelaide. 


TELEPHONE 1817. 


fested by particular vines. It has, how- 
ever, been found that where Anthracnose 
is constantly prevalent, thes vines can be 
grown successfully, and made to produce 
good sound crops by careful resort to the 
winter and summer treatments alluded 
to. This is a consideration of some im- 
portance, since it also happens tnat the 
more susceptible varieties are those that 


generally ‘produce the most esteemed and - 


most yaluable fruit, I have ever felt 
proud ef the day when, through my in- 
vestigations, both the nature of and 
remedy for this serious vine disease were 
first made known to the Australian 
vigneron in 1889. 


Notice to Fruit and Plant 


Dealers. 


— 


The attention of all persons interested 


in the inter-State trade in fruits, plants, ° 


and vegetables is hereby drawn to the 
Amended Regulations dealing therewith as 
published in the ‘Government Gazette” of 
July 9, 1908, on pages 33 and 34, under 
~which 

1. Grape vines, or portions thereof, 
are absolutely prohibited, ’ 


2. Other plants and fruits may be in- 
troduced via Serviceton by rail, per parcels 
post, to Adelaide, and via Port Adelaide 
by sea only. 

3. ‘No parcel containing those goods 
shall be landed in South Australia with- 
out an inspector’s permit, 


4. No plants other than those growing 
in pots having soil attached to their roots 
will be admitted. . 

5, A certificate signed by an officer of 
the Department of Agriculture in the ex- 
porting State—indicating that they were 
reasonably free from disease when ex- 
ported—must be presented with every 
consignment of fruits, plants, or vegetables 
on arrival, such certificate must also 
indicate whether the case or covering be 
quite new or has beeu efficiently 
disinfected 

6. Every such package must have 
indelib y and legibly printed, marked, or 
stencilled upon it, or upon a tag or label 
attached to it, the exporter’s name and 
address or some mark which he has 
registered with the Department of 
Agriculture in the exportIng State, 

7. All banana fruits must be accom- 
panied by a certificate signed by the 
grower, as well as by an officer of the 
Department of Agriculture in the State 
where they have been grown, certifyin 
that they have been effectively eeraeid 
against fruit flies for three (3) weeks prior 
to being exported. 


8. No plants or portions thereof will be 
sdmitted from any State or country where 
phylloxera exists unless accompanied by a 
declaration made before a Justice of the 
Peace, British Consular Agent, or officer 
of the Department of Agriculture in the 
exporting country to the effect (a) that 
the plants were not grown within 50 yards 
of any grape vine, (b) that no phylloxera 
exists or has existed in the plantation from 
which the plants originated. 

9. No charges will be made for goods 
inspected and certified for export For 
imported goods an inspection fee of one 
penny, om a sorting fee of threepence per 
package will be charged when not exceed- 
ing two cubic feet in capacity. Extra 
charges will be made for larger packages 
and for disinfection when necessary. 

10. The penalties for any breach of 
these regulations are fines from £5 to £100 
or imprisonment not exceeding six (6) 
months, 

Persons desirous of obtaining further 
information may do so by applying to the 
Department of Agiculture, North-terrace 

L. O'LOUGHLIN, 
Minister of Agriculture. 


The largest glass-house solely devoted 
to the growing of roses will be completed 
next season. It will be 1,000 feet in 
length. lt is being built at the Waban 
Conservatories, Wellesley, Massachusetts, 
USS.A. 
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Light, Strong, and Everlasting. Unequalled for Garden, Farm, and General Use. 


Made in Black or Galvanized Iron. 


MANUFAC TURERS— 


Sizes — No. 0, 14 bushels ; No. 1, 14 bushels ; No. 2, 24 bushels. 


SON; 


Gawler Place and Pirie Street, Adelaide. 


‘Makers of Field Gates, Water Barrows, Watering Cans, and all kinds of Metallic Goods for 


Orchardists in the great apple-produc- 
ing countries of England, viz., Devon- 
shire. Somersetshire, and Herefordshire 
anticipate the most abundant crops of 
apples they have ever known this autumn 
and that wholesome and _ refreshing 
beverage, cider, so largely consumed in 
parts of the old country, will be plentiful, 
cheap, and of high quality. 


One of the chief features at the recent 
show of the Royal Horticultural Society, 
was a group of culumnar fuchsias. There 
are eight of these splendid specimens, 

-about nine feet in height, and were 
‘beautifully furnished with blossoms from 

ot to summit. They were awarded a 
gold medal. 


Geraniums and Pelargoniums are by 
many persons considered to be synony- 
mous terms.; but they arenot so. They 
are distinguished by two characters. In 
the true Geraniums the flower is regular, 
while in the Pelargoniums it is irregular, 
the two upper petals being larger or 
smaller and differently marked from the 
-other three Inthe Pelargoniums, again, 
‘the back sepal is furnished with a hollow 
spur, which is adnate with the stem, 
while this is wanting in the Geraniums. 
If the flower stalk be cut through, just 
behind the flower, the hollow will be 
-seen in the Pelargoniums, while the stalk 
-oi the Geraninm will be found to be 


Garden Use. 


solid, The foliage and growth is dif- 
ferent, and they belong to different 
hemispheres. ’ 

Rapid milking is an advantage if it 1s 
done without hurcing or irritating the 
cow and she is milked clean. 

Cows should be able to drink whenever 
they wish, «sa constant s :pply of water 
increases the milk yield, 

As the piys learn to eat their feed may 
beincreased. Skim milk should be used 
liberally, using rather large quantities at 
t.firs 


= 


GEO. TAIT, 


Veterinary Surgeon. 
Horse Mouth Specialist, 


28 years Victorian Practice. 


OPERATIONS PERFURMED. 
ALL DISEASES TREATED, 


249 Rundle St., Adelaide. 


TELEPHONE 1,654. 


The drauzht stallion sho ild hiya gol 
size and he must have energy aal fin3 
action. The big, slugsish, draushs hrs 
is not wanted in the market, ani shoald 
not be bred to reproduce that type. 

Where possible all the implemsnats 
thould be kept under cover whea not in 
actual use. 


A pullet should never be- entrusted 
with a sitting of eyss unlil sha hs left 
her nest once or twice and returned to 
it without tov long an absence. 

If you waut the flow of milk tv keep 
up always milk clean. 

Daily feed for a 1,000-pound cow-— 
Forty pounds of silage, seven pounds 
clover hay, and eight pounds of grain. 


STRANG & CO., 


Tailors 


AND 


Mercers, 
30 Gawler Place, 
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PREMIER Furnishing Warehouse, 
MACROW'’S. 


114 RUNDLE STREET, ADELAIDE, opposite Arcade. 
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Too heavy salting destroys the flavor 
of good butter. 


It is a matter of fairly common obser- 
vation that size of bone-dust is difficult 
to obtain on overstocked or stale pas- 
tares. 


Naturally, the best situations for lucerne 
growing without irrigation are low-lying 
lauds with a depth of soil. 

Three things are important in ponltry- 
raising, and these are coarse sand or grit, 
fresh water, and a good dusting-place. 
Are you giving your fowls these things ? 


If you have a few heads of cabbage, 
hang them up by a string just high 
enough so that the fowls can jump up 
and pick them. This will yive them 
exercise. Livers and lights can be hung 
up in the same way. 


When first stocking rape with sheep 
care should be taken that they have been 
fairly well filled on some other pasture, 
so that the risk of hovenis decreased. 
After the first day the risk is compara- 
tively slight, and the stock may be al- 
lowed to remain on the crop. 


A poor milker, whether cow, man, or 
maid, is an abomination in the dairy. 


The dairy cow should be a good feeder 
and she shouid have good feed. 


The Firm .that treats you fair, are prepared to let you have a 
choice of the Best Goods for a small deposit and additional 


insignificant weekly payments. 


Terms arranged to suit the convenience of ail customers. 


WHAT WE ARE PARTICULARLY NOTED FOR— 


The splendid and efficient manner in which we pack and forward our goods, irres- 


pective of the value or quanttty. 


The sterling value of the goods we forward to country clients. 


Also that we do not mind what trouble we are put to so long as satisfaction is given: 


to the pufchaser. 


And last, but nut least, that we stock only the Best Makers’ Goods. 


CASH OR TERMS. 


Fodder crops produced in lime-rich 
soils contain better nourishing qualities 
than crops grown in lime-poor soils. 


Soils that, in consequence of sourness 
are soon changed by the action of lime 
Into a healthy condition. 


The whole of the cream should be well* 


stirred every time fresh cream is added. 
nn 


The Melbourne 
Tailoring Depot, 


No. 10 ARCADE, Adelaide. 


Absolutely the best in the States. 
Customers have a choice of over 2,000 
patterns, , 

New Goods now open for Spring and 
Summer wear. 


First-class fit and workmanship guar- 
anteed- 


NOTE THE ADDRESS, and profit 
by ordering your next suit from us. We 
post free to country customers patterns 
and self-measurement forms. 


Please mention this paper. 


When on free range the chickens pick 
up insects and worms. These are mos 
abundant during the spring and summer 
and it is at this time that the chickens 
thrive. Whon they cannot get these 
abundantly animal feed must be furnished 
in some other form, 


By Appointment @ The Earl of 
ti a Kintore, 
aa P.C,, K.0,M.G. 


CO., 


0 
ZHis Excellency 


BOWEN & 


DIAMOND SETTERS, 
GOLD CHAIN and 
JEWELLERY MANUFACTURERS, 


Gawler Place, 
NEAR GRENFELL STREET, 


Pipes Mounted and Repaired. 


Gilding and Electroplatlng done for the. 
Trade. 


Country Orders promptly atteaded to, 


Masonic Jewels of every description 
artistically executed with or withont. 
enamelling. 
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All Readers of the “ AvsrraLiaAN GarDENwR” when in the city should not fail to call at the 


66 FE TLE SX Ah WD Fe. A? TEA ROOMS, 
41 RUNDLE STREET, right opposite Messrs. Chas. Birks & Co., 


Where Midday Luncheons and Afternoon Teas are served to all-in the most up-to-date and 
efficient style, and at the lowest possible charge. Please note this, and give the Alexandra a call, 


MRS. J. C. GRIFFIN, Proprietress. 


STOTT & HOARE, 


Z=oie Asents 


UNDERWOOD 
TPEWHITER, 


The new Billing and Invoicing By Pevinlien will make out Invoice, Day Book, and Cart Notes 
at ONE writing, 


SECOND-HAND TYPEWRITERS of all makes for sale from £5. Cash or Easy Terms, 


‘Copying.—We undertake copying of, ail deseriptions. Specifications, Contracte, Price 
Lists, and Circular Letters. 100 copies Circular, 5s. ; 50 copies, 3s, 


Alexandra Chambers, 27 Grenfell Sireet, Adelaide. 


Phone 1030. 


If you want to buy or sell a Farm. If you want to buy or sell an Orchard, a Vineyard, a House, 
-or Building Sites« If you want to build a House or Borrow Money. [f you want to buy or sell 
Mining and other Shares, or want any Commission Business attended to, CALL ON 


ALDERSEL, CREASE & BEAUMONT, 


Architects and Commission Agents, 


Or Ring up Telephone 1443. 
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DAVIS, BROWNE & G6,, 


Late! Swift & Co., 
Have the BEST DISPLAY in the State to choose from. 


Bedroom, Carpts, 


Dining Room, , 


GR Linoleums, 


Drawing Room, Curtains, 
ni nt Quilts, 
itchen 
Table Covrs, 
Furniture. 
Blankets, 
CASH Sheeting, 
ios Direct from 
TERMS. the Maker. 


Upholstered Suites in our New Showroom defy description 


ADELAIDE'S B/N | FURNISHERS, 
AG, 74, 76 HINDLEY STREET, ADELAIDE. 
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‘*Proputty, Proputty sticks.” 


Thus sings Tennyson’s ‘‘ Northern Farmer,” hearing the refrain in the hoof-beats of his. 


horse. 


YOU CANNOT DO BETTER than invest your surplus funds in land. Australia is on ¢ : : 
his chances now will regret it in a few years time. Pe ARTES GAN ES G8 TREES 


HERE IS A BLOCK WORTH BUYING— ‘ 
PROSPECT.—20 acres, suitable for sub-division, price £1,000, and easy terms can be made. 


ANOTHER— 


CAMBELLTOWN DISTRICT—30 acres, 5-roomed house, £1,100. 


COUNTRY LANDS, including 14,926 acres Cooke’s Plains, 6,621 acres Goonal 
Peninsula (in lots), 110 acres, 4 miles from City, with Orangery, etc. 


pyn. 1,853 acres Pinnaroo, 5,000 acres Yorke’s 


INVESTMENTS, including 5 new City Cottagos, £1,550, returning 8 per cent. net; 2 Houses, £725; and many others 


CALL AND SEE ME, 


x. E. POWELL, wanp scent, 


No. 2 (Basement) National Mutual Buildings, King William Street, Adelaide. 


(NEXT BANK OF ADELAIDE). 


Nowhere on earth do neat. cleanly, and 
orderly ideas of doing work pay better 
than ona dairy farm. The men who follow 
clean ideas and methods make the most 
out of their labors. 

The milking shorthorn is not to be 
castinto outer darkness just because of 
the prejudice of a few wise men 


Go to the 


Dimend Sbudias 


For Good Work and Up-to-dato Photo- 
graphs, which include 


POST CARDS from 5s per doz. 
PARIS PANELS, 15s per doz. 
CABINETS from 10s 6d per doz., in- 


cluding a beautiful enlargement 12 x 10. 


BRIDAL GROUPS & FAMILY GROUPS. 


Our Picture Frames are the Best and 
Cheapest in the City for Artistic Mouldings, 
and an unlimited supply of colored Plates, 
Engravings, Etchings, etc,, at the most 
Reasonable and Ridiculous Prices eve: 
offered. | i 


<a 


Nort Apprass— 


DIMOND BROS., 
150 Rundle Street. 


Better study your incubator and tho- 
roughly understand its workings before 
putting eggs into it. Ignorance has 
caused many-amateurs disappointment, 


Robert Hill, 
Chaff and Grain Merchant 


64 CURRIE STREET, Adelaide. 


Bran, Pollard, Oats, Wheat 
Chick Meal, and all kinds of 
Poultry Food 


AT LOWEST MARKED RATES. 


Telephone 1250. 


“Australian - 
Gardener” Office, 


Corner Pirie & Wyatt Sts. 


Send us along a trial order. 


sonally by the Principal. 


TELEPHONE 1136. 


Vegetable pathologists, in selecting 
wheat varieties, breed the new stack not 
only from one plant but from one ear 0 
one plant The best from the best plant 
is chosen, and after the seed from it has 
been planted selectton is continued 
throngh subsequent generations. 

The potato was. originally called ‘ ba- 
tata” by the Indians, but usage produced 
the present name. 

Trials have been made to test the in- 
fluence of age, and it would appear that 
young cows yield richer milk rhan old 
animals, and that cows of from five to six 
years produce an average quality. 

It is the ill-conditioned members of the 
flock or herd which cause the greatest 
loss and trouble in the management. 


Muirden College, 


CURRIE STREET. 
TELEPHONE 1,502, 


‘W. MULRDEN, Prrincreau. 


CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINATIONS, 


SPEOIAL EVENING CLASSES are 
being formed, and will be conducted per- 
: Join without 
delay. 

Send for particulars to the College, and 
lose no time in joining one or other of the. 
Classes if you would ensure success. 
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The Cheapest, Strongest, and Best. 
The Most Up-to-date and Serviceable. 


Spare Parts always in Store. 


If any of your Friends are using METTERS’ MILLS, they will advise you to have 
no other make. 


Al Guarantee given with every Mill. 
Repair Parts supplied Free of Charge. 


Write for Complete List, stating your requirements. Catalogues Free on application 


COOKING STOVES AND RANGES 


Positively the strongest manufactured in the States. 
Hundreds of Patterns to choose from. 


Every Stove Guarunteed to give Satisfaction. 


Please call and inspect our Stock, or send for our Complete Catalogue, which we will 
forward Post Free. 


MErrERS LIMrIreEDbD, 
Showrooms and Offices: 142 Rundle Street, Adelaide, 


Also Sydney and Perth. 


E. B. COX & Co., Seedsmen, Ete., corner Rundle Street and East Terrace 


September Number of 
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(A Monthly Journal of Floriculture, Horticulture, Agriculture, and Poultry) 


The Vegetable Garden— 
Operations for the Month 


Flower Garden— 
The Dahlia 
Plant Stands 
New Use and Culturare of Ever- 
greens 


The Farm— 


Cultivation of Lucerne 
Destruction of Charloch. 


EDITORIAL. 


In the days of the Coliseum, of which 
we read in history, the appetite of, 
of people in the matter of public ex- 
hibitions, would not be satisfied) except 
by cruel contests in the arena between 
man and beast—bloodshed invariably 
resulting. With the advance of civilisa 

tion, and the growth of a better feeling of 
humanity, the Coliseum was passed out— 
never to be tolerated again Muuarity 
had changed. The populace are now 
content, and happy in amusing and in 

teresting themselves in other more 
civilised and profitable exhibitions, such, 
for instance, as agricultural shows. The 
value of agricultural shows fo a commu- 
nity, we include the whole of the sections, 
-cannot be over estimated: That is, 
of course if they reach the high standard 
it 1s intended they should. In the breed 
of stock the owner or occupier of land. 
vies with his neighbor for the purpose of 
excellins him at the show exhibition, 
winning the prize, and carrying off the 
honors of the competition. Thus a state 
of excelleuce is reached, and a good: 
breed of animals is maintained all along. 
the line, with a beneficial effect. to the 
-country. The same applies to the other. 
exhibits, and we may say that, treating 
the subject. from a comprehensive point 
-of view. the whole of the products of the. 
soil are thereby improved, in a measure, 
if we looked’ back throngh the haze ofa 
few years, comparatively speaking, would. 
seem beyond realisation. We cannot 


dwell' with. too, much importance on the . 


advantages: of these. shows, nor:urge too. 
strongly.on. the public the yreat desira- 
bility of extending to. them the hearty. 
and universal: support that they, so 
meritorously deserve. The. show pan 
excellence of: the year. in South Aus- 
tralla is the Royal Live Stock Show, 
‘which is to be held at the Exhibition 


CONTAINS— 


The Dairy— 


Industry Progessing 
Suburban Dairying 
Hard Quarters 


The Orehard— 
The Value of Walnuts 
Fruit Growing 
The Nursery Business 


EprioriaL. 


ee 
Grounds, Adelaide, for four consecutive 


days, commencing on Wednesday 9th 
inst. This popular anunal show merits 
the support of all classes of the commu: 
nity. The fortheoming exhibition 
promises to eclipse any. of its predecessors, 
ani ifthe weather proves fine, which is 
a very great desideratuus on an occasion 
of this kind, there should be a record 
attendance of the public from all: pirts of 
the State, as wellas a lrge contingent 
from other States. The Society. of which 
the people should be justly proud, has 
increased the prize list to £2,500, and 
had several hundreds of pounds expended 
on improving the grounds during the 
past year. Bverything, therefore augurs 
well for the show, and we hops its success 
will be great and unprecedented. 

Phe recent rainfall has done an ex- 
ceedingly large amount of good 
throughout the State, and if favored now 
witha few weeks fine weather, the agri- 
cultural prospects for this season promise 
to,be phenomenal, So mote it be! 

The farmers when in the city attending 
the show, will, doabtless, avail. them- 
selves of the opportunity thus affored of 
procuring seeds to be sown this month. 
Included is maize—horse tooth and ninety 
day, or Cobbett’s corn, millets of different 
varieties, lucerne, mangles, turnips, 
and Sinelair’s champion carrot, which 
reaches a prodigious growth, more par- 
ticularly in New Zealand. i 

An iinprovement in the gardens since 
the beginning of last month is very 
noticeable, Indeed it is hard: to realise. 
that. such, a’ pleasing transformation 
scene has taken, place, in, so short a space, 
of. time, During the month numerous, 
flowers.may be. expected to)blocm with 
rare brilliance. 

In the. flower. gardens, however, the 


weeds, are, actively usserting, themselves. 


They, should be. removed’ at ouce by 
some of the weed destroyers that inay bo 
obtained from local seedsmen. 


The Poultry Yard— 

Crop Troubles 

Egg Export Trade 

An Improved Poultry Food 
The Young Folks— 

Quarterly ‘‘ Meating” 

The Perseverancee of a Mouse, 
ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


&, &., &. 


Saddlery | 
AND 


Harness. 


THE BEST ASSORTMENT AND 
CHEAPEST IN THE CITY. 
All Farin, Station, and Stable Requisites. 
Repairing in ull its branches. 
Send for quotes for any article required, 


and get the Best Quality at Bed rock 
Prices. 


J. SHEPHERD, 


SADDLE AND: HARNESS: MAKER, 
IMPORTER, MANUFACTURER, &o. 


158“ Rundle St., Adelaide. 


Muirden College, 
CURRIE STREET. 


TELEPHONE 1,502, 


W: MUIRDEN, Prrnorpau. 


CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINATIONS, 


SPEOTAL EVENING OLASSEs: are 
being formed, and: will be conducted per- 
sonally. by. the. Principal. Join without 
delay. 

Sendfor particulars to the College, and, 
lose no time in joining one or. other. of} 
Classes if you would ensure success. 
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Hottow Crown Parsnip. 


The Vegetable Garden. 


Operations for the Month. 


In many parts of the State the ground 
begins to get sufficiently warm for vege- 
tables of a rather tender nature, and 
consequently it would be advisable to sow 
seeds of as many varieties of usefnl vege- 
tables as would be likely to thrive. It is 
a mistake to depend on one or two kinds, 
such as cabbages and pumpkins, which 
are apparently the most generally grown 
in the country, when vegetables are 
grown at all. : 

Asparagus—It may not be too late in 
cold districts to plant this useful vege- 
table. If the plants have not begun to 
shoot they may be safely moved from the 
seed-bed to their permanent bed. 

Beans, Kidney or French—Sow a few 
rows from time to time. 


‘Bean, Lima—This should ibe treated 


in the same manner as the kidney bean: 
The seeds, either in a green or dried 
‘state, are used, and not the pods. There 


43 a tall-growing ruuner variety, and also 
a dwarf; the first-named bears the best 
beans. Sow the seeds wider apart than 
the French or kidney bean. 


Beet, Red—Sow a little seed in drills 
1 foot or 18 inches apart, not deeper than 
l.inch, 


Beet, Silver—Manure the ground well 
for this vegetable, in order to induce 
the growth of good succulent leaves, for 
the leaves only are used, and 
not the root, like the red beet. A 
single row in a few feet in length will be 
sufficient if the plantsare well cultivated 
and sometimes supplied with a good 
soaking of liquid manure, made from the 
droppings of animals. Set 


Cabbage—Sow a little seed ina seed- 
bed. Plant out some young cabbages, if 
you have any large enough to transplant, 
to a well-dug, well-drained, and well- 
manured bed. g 

‘ Cauliflower will succeed best at this 
time of the year in the coolest districts of 
the State. Hollow the directions given 


a 


forthe cabbage, Sowa few plants and. 
also a little seeed in the see d-bed. 

Carrot—Sow a few rows of the short as. 
well as medium and long varieties. 

Celery—Sow some seed in a small, 
seed-box, or box. ‘The soil should be 
made very fine. : 

Cucumber —In the warm districts 
seed may be sown towards the end of the 
month. ‘The ground should be thor- 
oughly well dug up and manured, and. 
well drained. oe 

Leek—Sow some seed and plant out. 

Lettuce—Sow a little seed, and plant. 
out when the young lettuces are large 
enough, 

Melons, water—Sow seed also as above, 
but the plants must be allowed con- 
siderably more space. 

Okra or Gumbo—A vegetable bearing. 
a succulent, gummy, or mucilaginous 
pod, which is used for thickening soups,. 
Suitable for warm climates. Sow seed 
in a box or seed-bed, and when the 
plants are large enough to move shift. 
them to a well-manured bed. Let the. 


ww 
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SaNpDRINGHAM CELERY. 
en 
2 feet apart each 


plants stand about 
Way. } 
£ Oninns-—S sw a few rows. 

i» Parsnips— Sow a few rows in just the 
guine way as was advised for carrots, They 
are very dvep-rooting plants, and the soil 
should be dug to a considerable depth. 

Peas (capsicum)—A plant or two is all 
that will be needed in a small home 
garden. The seed may be s wn in a box, 
and the seedlings transplanted when they 
are a few inches in height. They come 
to the greatest perfection in the warm 
climates. 

Potato—A few rows to be planted. 
Some of the best varieties are Brownell’s 
Beauty, Early Rose, and Kidney. 

Rhubarb--The present is a good time 
to sow seed of this vegetable. Roots are 
generally cbtained to plant out. and time 
is thus saved, but in many localities it is 
difficult to obtain roots when they are 
required. Sow in drills in a seed- 
bed, and when the seedlings are large 
‘enough to handle transplant to a well- 
dag and well-manured bed, where they 
may remain until large enough to plant 
in their permanent places. There is no 
necessity to sow much seed, as @ dozen 
plants will suffice for an ordimary family. 

Tomato—Seed may be sown in the 
‘open ground in all the warm districts. 
The best plan is to sow the seed in a box 
or seed-box and transplant the young 
tomatoes when they are large enough to 
Meve. ; 

Turnips— Sow a few rows in drills 
ahout 18 inches apart on well-manured 


“ground. It. is.customary to sow turnips © 
Broadcast in vegetable gardens, but this 


isnot so for they can be better attended 


’ 


mended for cucumbers. 
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to, weeded, and thinned if sown in drills. 
Do not cover the seed with more than 


half ‘an inch of fine soil. 


Vevetable-marrow and Squashes—Sow 


seeds in the warm parts of the State. The 
sowing will be the same as that recom- 
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_Bravry oF HuBRoN Poraro. 


September 9, tu, 11, 12,1908 
/ On View— 
Horses, Cattle, Sheep and Pigs. 
Horses in Action and High Jumping. 
| Flowers, Fruit and Vegetables. 
Poultry, Dogs, 'igeons and Cats. - 


Concerts—Thursday and Friday Nights. 


Admission, 1/ ee 
JOHN CRESWELL, Secretary. | 
. y 44} ; 

A prompt and regular settlement is 
commendable from every point of view. 
Even the weather settles every few days. 

There are many mel, who, no matter 
how tired they are, seem to take a plea- 
sure in going away down the road to 
meet trouble. 

The wife of a horse-owner, in explain 
ing toa visitor why her husband did not — 
sell his horse us he intended, said that 
after they entered the animal in the sale 


and read what was written about him in 
- the catalogue, t 


hey realised for the first 
time what a wonderfully perfect horse he 
was, and decided to keep Jigs until he 


died, 


ae cs ens anareranenen rant en ot ETT 


Notice to Fruit and Plant 
Dealers. 


_ The attention of all persons interested 
in the inter-State trade in fruits, plants, 
and vegetables is hereby drawn to the 
Amended Regulations dealing therewith as 
published in the “Government Gazette” of 
July 9, 1908 on pages 33 and 34, under 
which : 
_ 1. Grape vines, or portions thereof, 
are absolutely prohibited, 

2, Other planta and fruits may be in- 
troduced via Serviceton by rail, per parcels 
post, to Ade'aide, and via Port Adelaide 
by sea only 

3. No parcel containing those goods 
shall be landed in South Australia with- 
out.an inspector's permit, 

4, N» plants other than those growing 
in. pots having soil attached to their roots 


* willsbe admitted.) 


Jubilee Grounds ; 


“5, A- eertifieate signed by an officer of 
the Department of Agriculture in the ex- 
porting State—indicating that they were 
reasonably frae from disease When ex- 
ported —must be presented with every 
consignment of fruits, plants, or vegetables 
on arrival, such certificate must also 
indicate whether the case or covering be 
quite new or has beew efficiently 
disinfected 

6, Every such package must have 
indelib y and legibly printed, marked, or 
steucilled upon it, or upon a tag or label 
attached to it, the exporter’s name and. 
address or some mutk which he has 
registered with the Department of 


-Agricultuce in the exporting State, 


7. All banana fruits must be accom- 
panied by a certificate signed by the 
grower, as well as by an officer of the 
Department of Agriculture in the State 
‘where they have been grown, certifying 
that they have been effectively covered 
against fruit flies for three (3) weeks prior 
to being exported, 

8. No plants or portioas thereof will be 
udmitted from any State or country where 
phylloxera exists unless accompanied by a 
declaration made before a Justice of the 
Peace, British Consular Agent, or officer 
of the Department of Agriculture in the 
‘exporting country to the effect (a) that 
the plants were not grown within 50 yards 
of any grape vine, (b) that no phylloxera 
exists or has existed in the plantation from 
which the plants originated. 

9. No chargas will be made for goods 


inspected and certified for export For 


imported goods an inspection tee of one 
penny, o” a sorting fee of threepence per 
package will be charged when not exceed- 
ing two cubic feet in capacity. Extra 
charges will be made for larger packages 
and for disinfection when necessary. 

10. The penalties for any breach of 
these regulations are fines from £5 to £100 


or imprisonment not exceeding six (6) 


months. ‘ 
Persons desirous of obtaining further 
information may do so by applying to the 
Dopactment of Agiculture, North-terrace 
L. O° LOUGHLIN, 
Minister of Agriculture. 
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Renowned for his Watches. Jewellery, and Repairs. 


WATCHMAKER 


162 GAWLER PLACE. 
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FUCHSIA “ PHENOMENAL.” 


The Flower Garden, 


- Notes for the Month. - 


During the month of September plants 


of all kinds made rapid growth, snd the - 


garden becomes beautiful with fresh 
young foliage and numerous flowers. 
Those who have been watching with in- 
terest for their new plants to flower will 
soon be gratified, for during this and the 
following month (October) all the spring 


flowers will have expanded. The ane- 
mones, ranunculses, datfodils, forget me- 
nots, pansies, hyacinths, violets, some 
early roses and many other plants should 


bein bloom One of the most welcome 


of little flowers #s the sweet violet. 
Everyone likes the violet, and very 
properly so, if only for its delicious 
fragrance; but the best kinds are not 
always grown. for there are many va— 


rities of more or less merit, and amongst: 
the best are the doubles, which succeed 
well in cool districts. It is a great mis- 
take to allow violets to grow for years in 
the same spot without taking them up 
sometimes, dividing and replanting after 
the ground has been well dug and 
manured. In some cases it would be- 
advisable to throw away all the old plants 
and obtain healthy new ones. 

Comparatively tender plants, such as 
bouvardias, may be planted, and they 
will soon push ahead and make good 
plants. _ Bouvicias bear very pretty 
flowers indeed, and are easy to grow. 
If the soil should be very dry they will 
need watering or they will probably 
die away. There are many varieties, and 
some of the best are brilliant, bearing 
flowers of a bright red color; Candi- 
dissima, white, one of the most useful of 
bouvardias; Dazzler, scarlet; Elegans 
brilliant scarlet; Hogarthii flore pleno, 
rosy salmon, double-flowered; Humboltii 
corymbiflora, large white sweet-scented 
flower; Laura, pink, Longiflora Glam- 
mea, rose; Maiden’s Blush, a very useful 
one, flowers pale pink; President Gar- 
field, pale peach, donble-flowered ; 
Priory Beauty, rose-colored ; Triomphe 
de Nancy, orange salmon, double-flow- 
ered; Umbellata carnea, blush; Vree- 
landi, white; Jacquinii, scarlet, a most. 
useful but old variety ; President Oleyoe- 
land, deep scarlet, one of the best of the 
bouvardias. 

You should prune back rather hard 
any plant of bouvardias there may be 
growing in the garden. 

At this time plant out pelargoniums or 
other evergreen plants or seedlings which 
may be in stock, but be sure to water 
them well and shade from the sun until 
they become well established. 

Sow seeds of tender annuals and per- 
renials either in the garden or in boxes 
or kerosene tins, or anything that will 
contain soil. so long as it has an opening 
in the bottom to allow of surplus waters 
draining away. Anything planted out 
this month will need a good deal of care 
and attention, if the weather is hot and 
dry, as it often is in September, 
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This is what an English gardener says— 
He who makes most money out of his 
strawberies gathers as soon ag dawn 
breaks, and the man who washes off the 
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Ro Ss &— —} 3 All the leading varieties, half-standards, 1s. each 
r ; 4 
EWE EG ("BM WSESSS F vvrnes, toon, Perch, Appio, Perr, Plum, ot 


HARDY SHRUBS, Trees, Climbers, etc. 
BULBS, HMyacinth, Daffodil, Anemone, Tuberose, 


SEED s ;.. 


Gladiolus. 


getable and Flower. Agricultural, Horticultural Sundries in great variety. 


E. & W. HACKETT, 


Seedsmen, Nurserymen, Be. 
7S Rundle Street, Adelaide. 


Telephone 350 


o 


No Imecrease im Pwice: 


eR SLL SEY 


THE OLD FAVORITE 


DIAMOND TOB 


Dark Twist, 8s, Ib. Aromatic, 3s. 9d. 


A000, 


“Obtainable at all Stores, or of the Sole Agents— 


W. CORNELL & Co., 55 Rundle Street, Adelaide. | 


White frost from his early potatoes is also 
Up early in the morning, also the one 
Who effectively dust sprays, Thecnckoo 
Slhgs its clodrest when hunting for cater- 
Pillars and birds’ eggs early in the morn- 
Mg. The grower for market who does 
Not get up in the morning loses all the 
Sreatest, pleasures of the open-air country 
ife. as well as his money- ‘ 

A method of destroying ants in a 
Hower-border or shubbery, which is stated 
%0 be effective is as follows:—As it is 
Usually undesirable to remove the plant 
°r plints where the ants’ nest is. the 
troublsome insects may be trapped by 
taking a good-sized garden pot, stop up 
the whole at the bottom, half fill it with 
f8ves, and place its bottom upwards on 
‘the ground close to the plant; then water 
.; 28 plant copiously every day sous to keep 
the ‘sail thoroughly saturated. The ants 
Will soon begin to move their nest to the 


shelter of the pot, which in a fortnight’s _ 


“Me may be taken carefully away, when 
“it will be found to contain the nest. Ants 
40 not feed on the roots of plants as some 
*Tsons imagine, but they do injury by 


preventing the roots from being in close 
contact with the soil. The insects are 
generally found to be after the aphides 
which attack the roots. 


The Americans are most lavish in their 
eXpenditure upon floral decortions. One 
instance nay be given here. A mypgni 
ficent dinner-party was recently given at 
the Hotel Pfister, to Milwaukee friends, 
by Mr J. B. Regan, proprietor of. the 
Hotel Knickerbocker, New York. .The 
table was spread beneath an immense 
umbrella of American Beauty roses and 
daffodils, and had for its centre a minia- 


ture Jake 20ft long, and 3ft wide, spanned f 
by two rustic bridges, and lined along its» 


banks with moss and wat:r-lilies. Duck- 
lings and goslings swam abont in: the 
water, and therein a fountain played. 
Strings of smilax were festooned from the 
corners of the fables to the sides of the 
room, which were banked with palms and 
ferns, among which glowed myriad elec- 
tric lights, 13 
Blanchon, the naturalist, says that 
most floral perfumes are in reality: 


citants, which stimulate and then provoke 
a reaction —that is, 2 weakness equal to 
the quantity of power employed at the 
moment of excitation, Perfumes, in fact, 
act as alcoholic acts. Their chief virtue 
is their antiseptic quality. The bacilli 
of typhoid has been killed in from 12 to 
8: minutes by different essence .. Scent- 
Slving flowers are not as is often stated 
bad in sick rooms. But they shoald be 
chosen in view of their effects on the ner- 
vous system, or of their antiseptic quali- 
ties. Growing flowers are the best. 
Flowers with delicate perfumes act favor- 
ably on the nervous system. 


_ Auew fruit has recently been exhibited 
in Londen. It was obtained by crossing 
the native blackberry with the Logan 
berry. The fruits are deep black in 
colour, from lin. to Ifin. in length, and 
of splendid flavour. It has been named 
the Low Junior Berry. It hag received 
an award of merit, and it is thought this 
novelty will have a great future. 


Cactus Dahtia. © 
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Double Gloria Dahlia. 


Dahlias. 


The Dahlia. 


—<_—_. 


(From the American “ Florists” 
Exchange.”) 


[Planting operations for 
begin during this month.—Ep.] 


Australia 


This interesting and useful plant for 
the decoration of our gardens in middle 
summer and fall was first discovered in 
its wild state in Mexico, and introduced 
into Europe about 1789, and although 
cultivated in several different parts of 

_ the country by umateurs and gardeners, 
it failed to become well-established before 
1814, when the first semi-double and 
doutle varieties were obtained, and anew 
impetus given to the cultivation of the 
plant. 

The changes and improvements 
obtained and the popular attention given 
to the culture of the Dahlia are really 
wonderful ; principally are these advances 
noticeable in the case of the types of new 
Cactus and decorative Dahlias. But, 
however popular these new types may 
become, I hope they will not supplant 
our old ball-shaped varieties, with their 
beautiful colors and symmetrical forms. 

What other plants can give us such a 
diversity of color of every shade and 
tint? Its ease of cultivation, and its 
adaptability to several conditions, make 
it, indeed, a most useful subject, either 
for the purposes of cut flowers, bedding, 
bordering, mixing among shrubs, potted 
plants with the dwarfer varieties, or us a 
single specimen on the lawn. 


CLASSIFICATION, 


The varieties of Dahlia have been 
divided into many different sections and 


classes. The following will be most 
generally found: mentioned in cata 
logues :— 

Show: All varieties producing large, 
compact, well-formed flowers, usually of 
a solid color, but sometimes shaded with 
darker or lighter tints, 

Fancy: All variegated varieties. 

Cactus: The flowers are perfectly 
double, with long, narrow petals, and the 
plants are very profuse bioomers. The 
Juarezii, an intense scarlet, was the first 
of this type to be introduced in 1872, 
and consequently is the parent of this 
extensive class 

Decorative: An intermediate form of 
the above, and sometimes classed with it. 
The plants are of strong growth, and 
produce large flowers with flat and 
broader petals. One of the best for 
general decoration. 

Pompon: One of the most useful for 
bedding; also for flowering in pots; of 
dwarf and compact growth. 

Single: Very useful for bouquets; 
these are among the easiest to grow. 

’ PROPAGATION 

Propagation is effected by seed, 
cuttings, divisions of the roots and some- 
times grafting The seeds are sown in 
flats, in the greenhouse. When the seed- 
lings are large enough to handle, trans- 
plant them into 2}. inch pots, and set 
outside after danger from frost is past. 
If well watered until thoroughly estab- 
lished the plants will flower the first 
season. 

In the case of cuttings, the old roots 
are placed in a bench, in a greenhouse, 
the roots being only covered (not the 
crown), with about 2 in. of soil. Syringe 
when necessary to keep them partly 
moist. As soon as the young shoots are 
about 3 in. in length, tear off, or cut with 
a knife just below the joint, and place 
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the severed portion in a cutting bench. 
With proper treatment they will root in 
about ten or twenty days, when they can 
be transferred into 3 in, pots, and shaded 
for afew days. As soon as the roots 
have taken a good hold, remove the 
plants to acold frame. Keep as cold aa 
possible to retard their growth without 
impairing their vitalit , in order to get 
strong and thrifty plants. 

When one has enough cuttings of a 
variety. divide the old roots to as many 
eyes as there are on the crown; pot to 
size required and again place in a cold: 
frame. 

If before planting time the plants are 
growing too fast to suit your purposes, . 
retard them, by removing them to the 
north side of a building. 

Division of the old roots is the most 
easy and satisfactory way for the amateur, 
The oid roots placed in a red hot bed, 
or greenhouse, and kept a little moist, 
soon start to grow As soon as they show 
their growth divide to as many eyes as 
there are on the crown, pot and place in 
acoldframe, or plant out in their per- 
manent quarters after danger from frost 
is past, The roots can also be taken 
from their winter quarters and planted 
out-of-doors; but always divide the old 
clump. They will not make such large- 
plants, but the flower will be better and 
the plants will bloom more profusely. 

I believe in growing all Dahlias to 
single stems; therefore, all the shoots 
but one should be removed as soon as. 
they appear. 

LOCATION. 

While the Dahlia is a very easy plant 
to grow, it will respond readily to some 
special attention. The most suitable 
location for the plantsis where they will 
get plenty of sunlight, air, and moisture, 
as they need those elements to grow to. 
perfection. 

Before plauting time same decom- 
posed manure is forked in, and well 
mixed with the soil; but if the manure 
is not well decomposed use instead some 
kind of fertiliser rich in ammonia, and. 
if in previous years the soil has been well 
suppied with plant food; I would not use 
any kind of manure at all. as a too rich. 
soil will induce a soft growth and poor 
flowers. oe 

PLANTING... 


So much has been said of late about 
the best time to plant Dahlias that it is- 
impossible to give any special rule to 
follow on this important subject that will: 
suit everyone. My advice to those de- — 
siring no flowers, or only a few partly — 
formed and insignificant ones, and ex-- 
tremely large plants, is to plant early. 
But if you are a lover of this plant, and 
wish to enjoy it in its full glory, plant 
late, and you will be rewarded: with com- 
pact plants covered with beautifully 
shaped flowers. ‘ oe 

At Malvern, our first plants were set 
on June 9, with our batch of cuttings: 
and also divided plants and we kept on 


Oo 
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, i hen 
ing every week until July 11, w. 
Pies macpatch of cutting, 25 plants, and 
eceived varisiieei wer set out. At 
i iting the only difference seen 18 
nee ae mented ones are shorter, but 
have stronger stems and larger flowers. 


our 
newly r 


lants were set out in the kitchen 
aed rows 4ft apart and 383ft be- 
Ben the plants. A strong plate was 
laced to each plant at once, and a good 
watering given to firm the soil aroun 


the roots. 
In a sheltered situation, if the plants 


wn to a single stem, and the main 


the roots deep enough in the 
Bee that the crown will be about 
3 in. below the surface, and draw a lit : 
of the soil around the plants at each 
hoeing. This I like better than COrerIng 
around the plants with litter ; but i g 
goil should be very light Sue no 
retain moisture properly, mulching 1s 
yery beneficial. 


nting Dahlias in beds the approx- 
Pe atant of each variety will have to 
be ascertained before planting ; placing 
the tallest growers in the centre, an 
finishing with the dwarfer varieties, 


and frequent stirring of the soil 
sane early Seth is indispensable to 
success; but as soon as blooming com- 
mences, simply stir the soil with a rake 
as too deep at this _period is apt te 
destroy the young feeding roots near the 
surface, that are needed for the develop- 
ment of the flowers. 


soil has been prepared before 
stags as advised, no ferfiliser should 
be given until the plants commence fo 
bloom; then scatter a little peneuee 
round the plants and work it into the 
soil. ‘The rains will work the fertiliser, 
down to the roots, and this will induce 
large and well formed flowers. 


ast season has been favorable 
Aueharaaeedl of Dahllias, as we have 
had an unusually cool summer and 
plenty or rain ; in fact, too much, as the 
lants have made a soft growth, and most 
of the early buds were blasted before de- 
yeloping, showing that too much water is 
injurious, toa certain extent. The roots 
being planted deep, as before stated, find 
plenty of water in the ground and do not 


require any watering ; but if the weather 


dbe dry at blooming time give a 
peniieatecin: not a mere sprinkling, and 
repeat it in two weeks if the drought 
wae h killed th 

on asthe frosts have kille C) 
Ace like the roots, shake off the 


\ adhering soil, allow the roots to dry in. 


i ' tore in a 
the air for a few hours, and s L 
frost-proof cellar, cover the roots with 
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try sand; or where there are only a few 
roets, store them in boxes or barrels, and 
sover with dry earth, or sand. 

The only disease that affects the Dahlia 
to any extent is mildew, which is mostly 
caused by climatic couditions. Keep the 
plants growing for frequent cultivation, 
and mlldew will be unknown. 

A very troublesome insect with us this 
year has been the small cucumber beetle, 
which feeds on the petals of the flowers. 
The only remedy for the pest that I know 
of is picking by hand. 

As to the best varieties to grow the 
grower must choose according to 
his fancy. There are hundreds of 
varieties to select from, aud new ones are 


still coming every year, so that it would 


be futile to name any special sorts. 

Visit the Dahlia exhibitions in Septem- 
ber, or better still, visit the establishment 
of some Dahlia grow r, and select the 
varieties that you think will suit your 
taste and purposes. 


GHO. TALT, 


Veterinary Surgeon, 
Horse Mouth Specialist, 


28 years Victorian Practice. 


OPERATIONS PERFORMED. 
ALL DISEASES TREATED. 


249 Rundle St., Adelaide. 
TELEPHONE 1,654. 


ST. ELMO, 
Dark Chestnut Stallion. 


14 Hands High, Plenty of Substance. 
Splendid Action. Good in all Harness. 


Is by Young Tipperary, by Tipperary 

from a Pawnbroker mare. Dam, Leah, 

by Sir Lucius C’ Trigger ; g dam, Lily, by 

Rushtroom (imp.); gg dam, Courad’e 
Mare. 


First Prize—Adelaide Show, September 
1906 

First Prize—Gawler Show, September 
1906. 

First Prize—Two Wells Show, Sept. 
1996. 

First Prize—Mount 
March, 1907. 


Barker. Show, 


Extract from “ The Register’:—Among 
an excellent lot of ponies Mr. A. Brown’s 
St. Elmo stood out prominently by 
defeating two hardened prizetakers in the 
entire class between 13.2 and 141 
hands. 


TERMS, £2 10s, payable on or before 
the last round, Groomage, 2s. 6d. 


A, BROWN, Proprietor. 
Tattersall’s Stables, Pirie Street, Adelaide. 


. 
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ALCOLM REID & Co. 


; General Furnishers and Ironmongers. . 
Write for our Illustrated Catalogue, sent free and post paid to any address. We guarantee all Our Goons tojbe made of Seasoned q 
Timber and by First-class Tradesmen. and if the goods are not satisfactory we take them back and pay ecarriaye both ways, ; 
All Goods delivered free at Railway Station or Boat. t 
é ' 
FRANKLIN STREET, near Post Office, ADELAIDE. 4 
- ° = ’ 

et ; We firmish your Dining Reom, as 
shown, for 7 


4 . 
” : il 


1 
* 


#12 19s. 6d., 


cousisting of the fallowing :— 


1 Sidehoard. with 3 bevelled u irrors 


2S = ie He mi 4 High-backed Chairs, 


6) | EZ; YY OG BEEZ ik ! 2 Arm Chairs, 
a SS Ay : I i} 1 Couch and Cushions, 
—— WE iy 1 Bamhoo Table, 

1 5-ft. x 3-ft. Table, 

1 Ocersional Table, 

1 Overmantle, 

1 Hearthrug, 

8 yards Flooreloth, 


CUTE Re 


1 Fender and Wireirons 
1 Curtain Pole. 


soypetp 


Postage extra, 2s., securely packed 

The most perfect reproducing 
machine ever placed on the market 
for so lo-y a prize, Uses the ordinary 
standard size gold moulded records, 

Tuk Su“nt Moror is simple, yet 
strong, the spring itself being of 
finest quality tempered steel. The 
governor, With latest pattern regu- 
lator, has comolete control of the 
speed, ensuring a reprodiiction PEr- 
FECTLY IN TIMR, 

The nickel-plated Reproducer is 
fitted with a ROP eta quality nica diaphragm, 
the same as used on all high class phonographs. 

The nickel-plated horn is of new design, with 
fiaring bell, greatly improving the tune. It is 
fitted with safety support, avoiding damage to 
Reproducer through falling off record. 

Recorps.—We supply gold-nounted records : 
Bands, vocal, violin, hagplpes, beils, piccolo, 
etc., at 15s. per dozen. Postage extra, 2s, per 
dozen. Latest Lists pos: free. 


. Phonograph 


Price, 


Saray. 


Vreeaeweny 


a = 


Full size PARISIAN BEDSTEAD, as shown, 1}-inch. = Carr tate “ ik 
pillars, Nickel orj!trass;Mounted, £8 10s. G-piece DRAWING RO} Bn we nee oy eee beautifu'ly upholstered, 
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Don’t Read This Unless You Like Music. 


nnn mernrenl 


R. CORRELL, Music Seller. 


5] 


Brass Band Instruments & Brass Band Miisie.. 


SOLE AGENT FOR 
BOOSEY & CO.’s World-famous Brass Band 


Instruments, with Patent Compensating Pistons 


Importer of Violins, Piccolos, Mandolins, Guitars, etc., and Brass Band Instruments.. 


By importing direct from the very best manufactarers for 
ments, etc., at the lowest possible price consistent with 


and up to £70. Violas from 50s,, 


4s, 6d., and 5s. 6d., B-flat Fife 2s. 6d., 3s., 48, 


using Flutes supplied by R, Correll. 


Tf you are thinking of forming a Band or an Orchestra, consult R. Correl!, who will be pleased to assist you. 


WRITE FOR PRICE LIST. 


Instruments Repaired. All the latest Songs, Song and Dance Annuals, etc., etc. 


Corner Flinders and Hyde Streets, Adelaide. 


Industry Progressing. 


A large area of South Australia is 
eminently adapted to successful dairy‘ng. 
and while the snmmer is dry, rendering 
it necessary to make provision for suc- 
culent feed for several months, the tem- 
perate nature of the climate enables the 
dairyman to keep his cows in the open 
right through the year, the natural 
shelter in timher country being sufficient, 
except on a limited number of days of 
extreme wet and cold. Stall feeding for 
weeks at a time is unknown; the necessary 
shelter-sheds can he cheaply provided, 
while the labor of feeding is. under these 
conditions, reduced to ’a minimum, In the 
northern districts conditions are not so 
favorable as in the south, but even here 
dairying can be profitably carried on ; 
the fuct that land is much cheaper com- 


——sheep-breeding combined 


pensates for the shorter period during 
which the uatural herbage supplies 
practically all the feed required. In 
some of the driest of our farming 
ares dairying has largely replaced 
wheat growing, and, although the 
yield per cow is naturally not so 
high as under more favorble con. 
ditions, still low rents of natural 
pastures erable the farmer to make a 
fair profit. 

This industry, thcugh of great 
magnitude, has not made progress as 
was anticipated. This is probably due 
to the fact that wheat growing and 
offer great 
attractions to the farmer. These in- 
dustries require a great deal less labor 
than dairying, besides which the work is 
not continuo:s So long as_ highly 
profitzble returns can be obtained from 
the production of cereals, and the breed- 
ing of lambs, the dairying industry is 
hardly likely to make the progress that 
would otherwise he possible, though there 
has of: late years been steady ‘and con- 
tinned development in the industry, 
especially in the northern districts. In 
the south and south-east, where con- 
ditions are more suitable, there has, on 
the other hand, been very little exten- 
sion. : wee” ah ae 

Large quantities of butter are exported 
to Broken Hill and: Western Australia 
throughout the year ; in spring months 
shipments are made to Great Britain. 
During the past four years there has been 
a marked increase in oversea export of 


cash, R, Correll is enabled to sell the best quality Strings, Instru- 
quality. Violins from 10s. to £60. Violin Outfits, 25s., 30s., 35s., 40s 

Violoncellos from 45s., Piccolos 1s., 28., 28. 6d., and with Tuning Slide and extra ferrule 3s 6d.,_ 
6d., and 5s. 6d. At the Public Schools’ Contest, First Prize was won by the School 


Brass Band 


butter, as the following figures will show : 
193-4. 229 tons; 1904-5. 852 tons; 
1905-6, 590 tons ; 1916 7, 878 tons, 


Official figures show that during the 
las four years the number of milch cattle 
has increased 17 per cent. The quantity 
of butter produced in 1906 (excluding 
butter made for home: use in private’ 
families) reached 8,873.6301bs, compared 
with 8,226,505lbs the previous year, 
Cheese is not made on such an extensive 
seale proportionately to butter. 

Practically all the cheese is manfac- 
tured on tho Cheddar system, and an 
article of high quality is produced in the. 
best factories. 

Special facilities are afforded by the 
railways for the conveyance of perishable 
goods, and cream is forwarded by the 
dairymen to the city factories from 300. 
miles distant. Paymentis usually made 
on the butter-fat percentages ;° and in 
order to afford suppliers an opportunity 
of checking the returns received from 
private factories the Govermeut estab- 
lished a butter factory in» connection 
with the oxport freezing works at Port 
Adeluide. At this factory every can of 
cream is sampled, and the quantity of 
butter it will produce is ascertained by 
the usual methods and the supplier paid 
accordingly. 

A considerable number of butter fac- 
tories have been erected in South Aus- 
tralia, andthe butter produced ° is 
generally of high quality, The butter 
made from the milk of cows grazing .on 
the natural herbage of the country is of 
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KRailow and @Qutfitter, 


JUST ARRIVED. 


The Latest Designs in 
Suitings, 
‘Coatings, 
‘Overcoatings, 


‘Trouserings, 


so Rundl 


splendid quality and color. Hand 
separators are in general use, the cream 
being sent to the factories for treatment. 
The percentage of butter-fat in the milk 


of cows grazing on the natural pastures is 
unusually high. 


a SESepeeeeeeeeeee 


Suburban Dairying. 


A corespondent writes from Victoria 
as follows :— 

Within a radius of ten miles of Mel- 
bourne are situated some of the best- 
equipped dairy farms in the State. The 
metropolis depends upon a far wider area 
for its daily milk supply, but close into 
many of the suburbs many dairymen, 
who are their own distributors and are 
independent of big distributing com- 
panies, carry on the dairy industry in an 
advanced and systematic manner that 
would be considered by some of the 


country suppliers extravagant and un- 


profitable, The dairyman whois able to 
sell direct to the consumers, and is able 
to dispose of the assistance of the middle- 
man, undoubtedly makes higher profits 
on his milk than the supplier to the butter 
factory, and is, perhaps, able to spend 
more money on the construction of clean 
and airy milking-sheds, and to equip the 


gy 


Later ats 
es 


Haacy Vestings in 


great variety. 


Ladies Riding Habits 


and Costumes. 


Call and inspect or Send for 


Samples. 


@2 56... Adelaide 


buildings with many improvements which” 


are not directly responsible for any sub- 
stantial profit. But at the same time he 
labors under other disadvantages, and it 
is doubtful, after making due allowance 
for the extra price obtained for his milk, 
whether the selling profits more than 
counterbalance the extra expenses in- 
volved in the working of a smaller farm. 
In the principal dairying districts of the 
State a striking advancement in dairy 
methods now is the improvement being 
made to the cowsheds and dairy buildings 
but the standard does not appear to have 


reached the level attained by the suburban 
distributors. 


Luceanzt RecomMENpDED. 


Abundance of green feed is grown in 
the majority of suburban dairies, in ad- 
dition to that conserved as silage. The 
area under crop, in proportion to the 
number of cows milked, would strike 
many as unnecessarily large, Even those 
who have fairly extensive grass runs take 
the precaution of a large acreage, 
for the grass is only depended upon to 
keep up the milk supply for a few months. 
In some instances chaff has to be bought, 
and where it is fed it is mixed with green 
stuff that has previously been chaffed, 
The experienee of many dairymen on the 
use of lucerne hay is interesting, and 
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their testimony should help to break 
down the prejudica against luzerae, or, if 
such does not exist, the effect of such 
opinion should be to encourage the cul- 
tivation of that fodder crop in Victoria. 
Twelve months ago, when describing a 
large Sydney dairy, where on the average 
more than 100 cows are milked, and where 
tests of different fodders have been 
systematically carried out and carefully 
recorded, [ gave the experience of Mr 
M‘Kenzie. of Bondi. The conclusions 
he came to, as do the analyses showing 
the nutritive values of the various hays 
demonstrated the superiority of Incerne 
over either wheat and oaten hay for milk- 
ing purposes. Several Melbourne dairy- 
men, forced by the scarcity of high prices 
charged for oaten hay, were obliged to 
purchase in Sydney, and tried lucerne 
for the first time. There was no difference 
of opinion regarding the feeding value— 
lucerne was favored every time : 


. 


OO 


You roll it and it is stronger, 

You mow it and it multiplies, 

You tread upon it and it sends u pricher — 
perfume. 

Was is it? It sounds like a riddle, 


but it is only the late Mr Ruskin’s des- 
cription of grass. 
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HM ILLMANWN & CcoO., 
House, Land, and Business Agents, 17 Waymouth St. 


MONEY TO LEND. 


Approved Securities, 4 td 5 per cent. per annum. 


Note this ! 


a miles from City—9 acres, 6 
eae ern and paddocks, £1,150. 
A great bargain 
By HYDE PARK 1 OAD, and Penny 
Section—Detached House, 4 rooms, 
bath, verandahs, £200. Any terms 
almost, £20 deposit, 12s. 6d. weekly, 
principal and interest at 5 per cent. 


91 acres, lovely orangery full 
arial house 8 rooms, etc., 
stables, pigstye. £1,376. 
CITY, close Hanson Street—Detached 
stone house, 4 rooms, etc. £315. 


nn LE 


Hard Quarters. 


Tt is recognised that the imperfect re- 
moval of the milk is a ready way to dry 
a cow—when this is not wanted. Nature 
assumes that the quantity produced is 
not required, and speedily reduces secre- 
But it is also well understood that 


tion. t 
lecting to strip the udder besides 
ranine the. richest of the milk and les- 


i roduction, is a very ready way 
BAeisitE induration of ‘hard quarter,” 
and converting the cow into a useless 
animal for milking purposes, when she 
comes to calve again. On those farms 
where udder troubles are very frequent, 
imperfect stripping is generally at the 
bottom of it, and a change of milker has 
often resulted in its entire disappearance. 
With regard to leaving the animal alone 
altogether so far as milking is concerned, 
this must be regarded as a highly 
dangerous proceeding in the case of a 
cow giving any quantity of milk, and it 
is only practicable in those cases where 
secretion is small indeed. Allowing a 
cow to remain too long without milking, 
to ensure a full and tempting bag at the 
time of sale, has often resulted in acute 
mammitis, and to do this with any 
animal giving a fair quantity is to run 
grave risk of injuring the cow, and a prose- 
cution for cruelty, This refraining from 
milking is known as “ overstocking,” and 
is rightly regarded as cruelty, and many 
successful prosecutions have been carried 


FOR SALE. 


Terms in all cases can be 


CITY—Investment, £75 per annum for 
£1,200. Building could: be put there for 
£1,500 and land given in for nothing. 


CROYDON —3 acres close station, rising 
neighborhood. £150. 


NORTH UNLEY—Residence, 8 rooms, 
bath, pantry, cellarette. Enclosed area, 
lavatory, stables, trapshed, 1-16th acre. 
Only 1-8th mile walk G.P.O., close 
penny section. £890. 


CROYDON, close Station--Superb free- 
stone Villa, 6 rooms, every modern 
convenience, 50 x 150. £665, ~ 


out. That the action of milking induces 
secretiov and retards the process of 
drying, there is no manner of doubt, but 
better this than subject the animal to 
pain of prolonged retention and over-dis- 
tention, and risk of inflammation to the 
udder. When the gland is obviously 
distended it should certainly be relieved. 


Go to the 


Dimond Studiss 


For Good Work and Up-to-dato Photos 
graphs, which include , 


POST CARDS from 5s per doz. 
PARIS PANELS, 15s per doz. 
CABINETS from 10s 6d per doz., in- 


cluding a beautiful enlargement 12 x 10. 


BRIDAL GROUPS & FAMILY GROUPS. 


Our Picture Frames are the Best and 
Cheapest inthe City for Artistic Mouldings, 
and an unlimited supply of colored Plates, 
Engravings, Etchings, etc,, at the most 
Reasonable and Ridiculous Prices ever 
offered. 

OTT 


Nore Appress— 


DIMOND BROS., 
150 Rundle Street. 


arranged. 


CITY, South Terrace—Well built Villa, 
9 rooms, every convenience, large block 
ground, stables, motor house, concert 
hall, man’s room, etc. Only £1,680. 


PORT ADELAIDE—3 shops and 1 room 
each, brick, almost new, £650. Rents 
33s. weekly, rates only £8 yearly 
Pays well. 


CITY, East Part—2 cottages, 3 rooms, 
verandahs, £400 ; rents, 14s. 6d. weekly. 

PENNINGTON TERRACE, NORTH 
ADELAIDE — Residence, 6 rooms, 
bath, etc , stables, trapshed. £700. 


M. L. Tomlinson, 
(LATE J. G. ORAM), 
Manufacturing Jeweller, 
Watchmaker, 
Diamond Setter & Engraver. 


Repairs to Watches, Clocks, and Jewellery 
of every description accurately, artistically 
and promptly executed at moderate prices. 


72 Grenfell St., Adelaide. 


(CSU AND ORNAMEN- 
w TAL PRINTING of every descrip- 
tion in first-class style, on the shortest 
notice, and at cheapest rates, at the 
“Australian Gardener’ Office, corner of 
Pirie and Wyatt streets. 
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Efours of Luife 


are those spent in the home, in easy enjoyment 
of pleasing melodies. 

No need for husband, wife, or children to go 
to clubs, theatres, or other places of amusement, 
when home is made bright and attractive by 
the genuine 


Edison Phonograph. 


You may appreciate classical music and beau- 
tiful compositions though you may not be able 
to render the same yourself. The EDISON 
PHONOGRAPH will bring this delight to your 
house regardless of your personal ability. It is 
the best response to the constant cry of the. 
human race for something to amuse it. It. is. 


paresis 


a ee 


EASY TERMS. 


The World’s Greatest Entertainer. 


20: 


Ask us to send you Descriptive Printed 
Matter and Price Lists, posted free. 


‘ Edison Gem Phonograph and 12 Gold-mounted Records, £3. 
Edison Standard and 12 Gold-mounted Records, £4 19s. 


Records, 1s. 3d. 


Bullock's Cyéle & Phonogtaph Stores 


Efead Office—101 Pirie Street, Adelaide. 
Branches : Commercial Road, Port Adelaide; Murray Street, Gawler. 


In order that a cow may yield milk 
of the best quality she should be young, 
well-bred, and in good health. 


Hurry never delivers the goods in best 
order. 


If a child loses only a half-penny, it is 
scolded ; if it should lose a shilling, 
quite a fuss is made. And yet no one 
seems to bother about the large amounts 
that are yearly lost by careless manage- 
ment of the manure heap. 


Those farmers who pay attention to 
details, keep good cows, use improved 
machinery, and guard against leakages of 
all kinds, are the ones who will ride on 
the prosperity train. Those who neglect 
their opportunities must bring up 
the rear as best they can. 


Of the 6,000 creameries in the United 
States something like 1806 are co- 
operative. The proportion of co-operative 
concerns is gradually increasing. The 
annual output is about 500,000,000lb., 
which sold during 1907 for an average of 
28 cents per lb. This means a gross 
return of approximateely 140,000,000 
dollars, or about £28,000,000. 


A. seven-year-old bullock, weighing 
2,6351b, was recently slaughtered at 
Nelson, New Zealand, and weighed after 
dressing 1,8501b. The fat on his back 
was a foot thick. 


The pig is naturally a forager, and when 
he is kept confined in the pen and fed 
only with grain he is in artificial con- 
dition, and his general character is 
changed; he is not the healthy meat- 
making animal he could be if he could 
have more liberty and a wider range of 
diet. 


A poor sow is in no condition to make 
a large litter of pigs. Of course the sow 
should not be over fat, and she isn’t likely 
to be over fat if she has plenty green 
food, isnot fed with too much corn, and 
has plenty of range. 


Indifference about the bedding of 
suckling pigs produces many diseases 
that the farmer is very slow to attribute 
to his poor care. 


Radical difference in treatment and 
sudden changing of food sometimes re- 
sults in disadvantage and damage to the 
health and thrift of the hog. 


® 


Up-to-date Tailors 


We have a large 
stock of Woollens 
to choose from. 


Fitand workman- 
ship guaranteed. ° 


Also, a large stock 
of Gents’ Mercery 
to choose from, 
which can be pur- 
chased at 20 per 
cent. less than 
elsewhere. 


Self-measurement 
forms supplied on. 
application. 


A. BROWN & CO. 
15 CENTRAL MARKET. 
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FOR THE ie ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, WHOOPING COUGH», 
CROUP, AINFLUENZA, HOARSEWESS. COLDS, 
“Vanp ain PULMONARY COMPLAINTS. 


THE BAHNERMAN DRUG & MEDICINE &0., MONTREAL, CAN. 


~ To Encourage Art 


HE Proprietors of BANNERMAN’S CANADIAN PINE COUGH SYRUP 
offer SIX PRIZES, viz. a 


First Prize of £2. Second Prize of £1. 
Four Prizes of 10s. each. 


For the Best Hand-colored Specimens of the famous Canadian 
Pine Canoe Scene advertisement, on view on almost every hoarding and in every 
Chemist’s or Storekeeper's shop. There is mo entrance fee, An Outline Design, 
on paper suitable for water-color tinting, isenclosed in every package containing a bottle of 
CANADIAN PINE COUGH SYRUP, and this design is to be tinted by bona fide 
scholars of our public schools only. The artist who drew the original will be the judge 
of the scholars’ efforts, and according to his decision the prizes will be awarded as above, 
The Outline Design for tinting purposes can only be obtained from inside the Cough 
Syrup Packages. All tinted designs must be completed and forwarded to Agents’ 
address, given below, not later than October 1, 1908, at which date competition 


closes. This will give ample time for scholars in most remote districts to compete | 


for the prizes. Results will be published within a week or two after that date. 
Further particulars enclosed with each bottle of CANADIAN PINE COUGH SYRUP. 


BANNERMAN’S 


Canadian Pine Cough Syrup — 
PRICE 4 /G PER Borris. 


Is obtainable from all Chemists and Stores throughout the State. 


m WHOLESALE AGENTS FOR AUSTRALASIA: 


A. M. BICKFORD & SONS, LIMITED. 


AQ, 44, 46 CURRIE ST., ADELAIDE, SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
And at London; New York; Sydney; Melbourne, ; 


Id 
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G. BURNEPE & SON, 


Painters, Paperhangers, Signwriters, Glaziers, 


Decorators, 


September 1, 1908 


and 


94 CURRIE STREET, ADELAIDE. 


(Late Schoning & Rankin). 


All work artistically executed 


cannot be surpassed. 
inside and outside a speciality. 


For excellence and durability of work and design we 
Neatness and promptitude our principle. 


Renovation of all buildings 


Private Address—Angas Road, Clarence Park. 


Answers to Correspondents. 


Rirr.—Dog with Cracked Feet... Prob- 
ably a mixture of neatsfoot oil and 
boracic acid would help if not cure 
matters Rub on each day for a week. 
After that occasionally. If from over 
heat of blood, give twice a week equal 
parts of sulphur and bicarbonic of scda in 
its gravy food Boiled vegetables should 
also be given in a like manuer. 


Looxine Forwarp.—The proportion 
of linseed used for calf—feeding should be 
about 3lb to the gallon of milk, and it 
should be prepared as a gruel by being 
steeped for some hours in hot water and 
then boiled. The linseed must be care- 
fully watched while being boiled, as it is 
very apt to burn during the process. In 
order to prevent burning, raise the water 
to boiling-point before putting in the 
linseed, instead of putting the linseed into 
cold water and then boiling it. After 
the linseed is added to the boiling water, 
pour in a little cold water, then let it come 
to the boil, and allow it to remain boiling 
for 20 minutes, stirring occasionally. 
This method of preparation has the 
effect of splitting 


ated. 


S.N.—The weight of a backfatter is 
from 3001b. upward, and the heavier the 
pig is the better it is liked by the trade. 
A light baconer is about 115lb. and a 
heavy baconer about 180lb; the weight 
of a porker is free from 60lb to 80lb; 


the seed, thereby 
rendering the food more easily assimi-. 


while slips of about three months old may 
weigh from 20lb to as high as 35]b. 


SerrLER—To strain wire netting, at- 


. tach the end to a bar, either by tying 


with a cord or wire or weaving the bar 
through the openings of the mesh. 
Steady, even haulage applied to the bar 
will cause the coil of netting to uncoil 
evenly and without buckling. The 
netting should be sunk to a depth of 
at least 6 inches perpendicularly in the 
ground. The trench to receive it should 
be cut in a line with the fence- posts. 
The netting should be tied with eight 
ties to each panel or fencing, three ties 
to the wire along the top edge of the 
netting. three ties.to the middle wire, and 
two ties to the bottom wire, the ties 
being No 16 gauge wire. Each length 
of netting should be lapped over the next 
one 6in, and should be laced up one side 
and down the other so as to make a sec .re 
join. 

INQuirER—To get rid of bracken fern. 
either rolling or sutting must be fre- 
quently practised. If the country is 
sufficiently open to admit of the working 
of a roller, either fluted, or one te which 
angle iron has been affixed lenythwise, 
that plan would be best. But good re- 
sults will be obtained by constant cutting, 
so as to weaken the plants and eventually 
cause them to die. 


The Ordnance Survey Department at 
Southampton uses enormous cameras, 
costing £300 apiece, and taking a plate 
45in by 30in. 


WHITING & CO. 


DYERS, CLEANERS, & PRESSERS, 
268 Rundle Street East 


(Two Doors from Charlick Bros.) 


ALL KINDS OF WORK DONE, viz., 


Gents’ Suits thoroughly cleaned and pressed 
at 5s. 6d.: dyed any color. 7s. 6d. 


Ladies’ Garments, all kinds, cleaned and 
pressed, 5s.; dyed, 7s, 


All kinds of Silks, Feathers, Gloves, and 
Hats Cleaned and Blocked. 


French Cleaning a speciality, 
All Rypairs neatly and promptly executed. 


We desire to say that we are prepared to 
guarantee our work equal to anything in 
the City, and to do all kinds of work at 
Reasonable Prices. 


Give us a trial and prove us. 


Robert Hill, 


Chaff and Grain Merchant 
64 CURRIE STREET, Adelaide. 


Bran, Pollard, Oats, Wheat 
Chick Meal, and all kinds of 
Poultry Food 

AT LOWEST MARKEY RATES. 
‘I'clephone 1250. 
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THE PIANOLA PIANO 


THE AUSTRALIAN GARDENER. 


(WITH THEMODIST), 
The Piano of the Future 


The Piano that Everyone can play. 
Playable by Piano or Pianola Music Roll. 


We will take your existing PIANO as part payment. 


enn Le 


The time has passed to speculate upon the future of the Pianola Piano. It is here 


to-day as the most successful innovation in musical instruments. 
_ You may have your choice of four old-established Pianos of high reputation. 


THE WEBER 
THE STECK 


WHEELOCK 
STUYVESANT 


As a straight Piano or Pianola Piano. 


PADEREWSKEUS choice of Pianos is THE WEBER. 
RICHARD WAGNER’S choice was THE STECK. 


Manufactured and sold only by the 
Pianola Company Propty., Ltd., 
38 King William Street, next Rundle Street Corner. 


The Young Folks. 


Quarterly ‘‘Meating.” 


NO ADMITTANCE TO MADE 
DISHES. 


“ Order, please!” It was a handsomely 
boiled leg of mutton that shouted the 
command. 

Again he shouted ‘ Order,’ but minus 
the ¢ please.’ 

The cause of the trouble was a small 
and frizzled chop, who was explaining 
that it did sausages and other such ple- 
bian edibles no harm to be frizzled to 
cinders, but that she, a well-cut, res- 
pectable, middle-aged chop! Htc., ete. 

Of course the sausages and other ple- 
bein edibles were outraged, and even a 
pleasant pink skinned Frankford, piping 
hot and done to a turn, stuck up for his 
less fortunate brethren. 

The Boiled Mutton looked sheepish 
when no notice was taken of him, but 
presently, after thumping the table in 
vain, he whispered to a sturdy piece of 
rump. steak, 

The latter got up from his place, and 
with an air of authority stalked towards 
the Frizzled Chop. A dead silence ensued 
but as the Rump Steak, roughly con- 
ducted the Chop to the door, a smile 
began to flicker on the face of every 
member. 


The Rump Steak shut the door with a 
bang. ‘She’s well out of the way—its 
the same every meating—can’t hold her 
tongue. Always running somebody 
down,’ And he settled in his place with 
a satisfied grunt. 

The Leg of Mutton now arose, resplen- 
dent in a white waistcoat and artistic 
caper buttons down the front. 

‘Ladies an gentlemen, before we go on 
to other {and more pleasant matters, has 
anyone any complaints to make ?” 

A perfect hubbub commenced which 
only subsided when two unruly sausages 
and a very rowdy piece of tripe had been 
forcibly removed by the Rump Steak. 

‘Now, continued the Leg of Mutton, 
with freezing coldness,‘ Now, I say, we 
have a slight degree of order, and will 
each member in turn state his or her 
grievances. We wiil begin from left to 
right.’ y 

The first member on the left hand 
happened to be a once-noble piece of 
Beef, but which, since its roasting, had 
dwindled in importance. He rose to his 
feet, and then with a weary and somewhat 
tragic sigh, squelched back into his gravy. 

‘Mr Chairman, I have been roasted 
shamefully, my glorious outside has been 
burnt to cinders, and my heart is bleed- 
ing; and I ask, you, how can I. how can 
any piece of beef, keep his self-respect 
when he wallows in such abominable 
gravy as this in which I am sitting ? 

‘The Leg of Mutton, indeed every 
member, even down to a spiteful under— 
cooked Garfish, looked deeply sympathetic 
and a piece of Bacon, whose duty it was 
to write down every member’s grievance, 
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spoilt a page of her note-book with hot,. 
salt tears. 

The Beef looked grateful for the 
sympathy, and nestled down again into 
abominable gravy, with the contented 
feeling of one who has made a great im- 
pression: 

Everyone seemed to have a grievance ; 
the poor little piece of bacon nearly 
fainted at the amount of writing she had 
to do. The members were very eloquent 
about their sufferings. thinking that the 
Bacon entered every word they uttered, 
but if they had seen her note-book they 
would have been disappointed, for she 
made all her entries on this plan—Veal 
cutlet—Underdone; cooked in batter in- 
stead of bread-crumb; very put out. 
Lamb’s Fry—Well cooked but smothered 
in tomato sauce ; objects strongly. There 
wes onlyone member who had no com- 
plaint to make, and that was an Oyster, 
who, not being cooked at all, could find 
no excuse for grumbling. Thongh the 
meating lasted far into the night, they 
never got further than the complaints, 
and so had to postpone the other more 
pleasant matter to some future meeting. 
You should have seen the cook’s face next 
morning when the Bacon handed her the 

complaint note book. It wasn’t nice. 


NONE ca a age ean TS 
The Perseverance of a 
Mouse. 


» A field mouse which had fallen into a 
hole dug to receive a telegraph pole dis- 
played great ingenuity and perseverance 
in effecting its escape. 

The first hour or so he ran round the 
bottom of the hole, trying to find some 
means of escape, but could not climb out. 
Then he settled down to business. He 
began steadily and systematically to dig a 
spiral groove, round and round the inner 
surface of the hole, with a uniformly 
ascending grade. 

He worked night and day, and as he 
got further from the bottom he dug little 
pockets where he could either lie or sit 
and rest. The telegraph workers who 
had noticed his plight, and were curious 
to know how he would escape, supplied 
the little engineer with food. 

At the end of two weeks the mouse 
struck a rock. This puzzled him. For 
nearly a day he tried to get under, around, 
or over the obstruction, but without 
success. 

With unflinching patience he reversed 
the spiral, and went on tunnelling his 
way in the opposite direction. At the 
end of four weeks he reached the top, 
and probably sped away to enjoy his well 
earned freedom, His escapé was not 
observed. 

When the food was put in in the 
morning. he was near the surface, but at 
night the work was seen to be complete. 
and the little engineer, whose pluck and 
skill had saved his life, had left. 


Is 
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ENTERPRISE TOBACCO 


Aromatic Gold Bar, 5s. 6d. lb. Dark, 5s. Ib. 
 Nothing(better to be had, 


FULL 
WEIGHT 


Enterprise Twist 


Tobacco, 3s. 3d lb 
Enterprise Pocket Pieces, 3s. 3d. lb 


BEHIGH CLASS TOBACCO. 
ss ks 4 


The Old-Established Lines cannot be beat. 


Sold Everywhere. 


Sole Agent for the Commonwealth — 


N. SOLOMONS, 44 and 48 Arcade, Adelaide. 


Frequently a calf may start out well, 
but may not develop rapidly unless care- 
fully watched. 


If gas lime is used it should be applied 
at least two months before the sowing of 
the seed. 1t should not be applied to 
grass land. 

Few farmers allow for the depreciation 
of the soil. The accumulating overdraft 


owing io the soil will sooner or later 
have to be repaid. 


Several farmers in the Euroa district 
(Victoria) have been experimenting ‘on a 
very cheap and apparently effective way 
of combating the rabbit pest. The plan 
consists of, placing an old newspaper in 
‘the mouth of the burrow, and then st»p- 
ping the hole with earth. The rakbit, 
being a very timid animal, is frightened 
by the rustling of the paper and dies in 
the burrow. while rabbits attempting to 
reopen the whole from the outside are 


scared away by the same cause, 


Tne re- 
sults obtained so far have been completely 
succesful, and many landholders are now 
giving it a triat. The plan has every- 
thing to recommend it in the way of 
cheapness and simplicity. 


A new plant has been discovered in 
Brazil, which, according to the United 
States Consul at Rio Janeiro, may 
revolutionize the linen industry of the 
world. Samples have been received at 
Washington, and experiments have 
reached a point where it is stated without 
question that the fibre is a success, and 
that its influence will be felt in the 
fabric world. The plant is virtually a 
weed, growing from 12ft to 18ft high 
in four or five months, and resembles the 
hemp in general appearance. It 1s hardy, 
requires no cultivation, and matures so 
rapidly that three crops can be grown 
ina year. The fibre runs generally into 


three grades—the first of which corres- 
ponds tu the best linen, the second to 
coarse linen, and the third to European 
hemp From the fibre of the plant, 
therefore, come both fine linen and 
coarse rope. The residue of the plant is 
suitable for the manufacture of fine 
writing paper. 


{ 


The rain’s a tidy parlor-maid 
She dusts with care each separate 
blade 
And the high walls of the skies, 
And Mother Natnre, too, is wise, 
And often has a cleaning day : 
To wash the dust and dirt away. 
On the carpets of the fields, 
Well her broom of storm she wields; 
On her furniture of trees 
The feather duster of the breeze. 
Then she’s ready, when that’s done, 
For her company, the sun. 
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Plant Stands. 


There is nothing which contributes so 
much to the adornment of a house and its 
surroundings as a few well-grown plants, 
in either pots or tubs. Many a verandah, 
balcony, hall, or living-room may be 
beautified at a small cost, and with very 
little trouble. A large variety of plants 
are suitable for the purpose, and these 
may be flowering or what are termed 
foliaged plants, such as palms and ferns. 
In many a corner, ingle, or window, a 
plant of some sort seams almost a neces- 
sity. The selection of suitable subjects 
should depend upon the position they 
would have to occupy. For a cool, shaded 
one, ferns may be chosen, and these may 
be found among the Lomarias, Nephro- 
lepises, Davallias, and some of the smaller 
growing tree-ferns. Numerous kind of 
palms may be used for both sunny and 
shaded situations ; Kentias, Latania Bor- 
bonica, Chamaerops, Arecas, and Phoe- 
nixes are useful kinds. Hydrangeas, 
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Farfugiums, Cyperus alternifolius, Aga- 


panthus, Pelargoniums, Fuchsias, and a_ 


host of other plants may be used with 
good effect. 

In ordinary flower-pots plants do as 
well or better than in most other things, 
but they are breakable. and the larger 
sizes are dear. We can suggest a couple 
of useful utensils. The first is a grocer’s 
butter bucket, which requires first a good 
scrubbing ina hot soda bath, and when 
dry, a couple of coats of floor stain. 
Copper-zine bands, about 14in. wide can 
be obtained at the ironmonger’s, and 
these are easily fixed round with small 
copper nails, and should cover the hoops 
which keep the bucket together. The 
addition of acouple of ring handles, al- 
though not a necessity, adds greatly to 
the appearance, while, as can be seen, the 
stand is simply a cheap three-legged 
stool, stained to match the tub. 

The next is to make a good stout 
square box, the lid being sawn up to maké 


the supports, which are screwed on from 


the inside. A fairly wide picture mould- 
ing, which if sizes are given at the shop 
will be supplied ready mitred at the 
corners, must be neatly fastened round 
the top, and a coppered band, about 
half-way down the body gives the finish- 
ing touch. 


New Use and Culture of 
Evergreens. 

Under this heading, Bulletin 190 of 
the Ohio Agricultural Experimental 
Station publishes an article, which is 
thus summarised : 

Because of their enduring foliage, 
evergreens should be more extensively 
planted about country homes, whether 
used in straight-row windbreaks or 
mingled informally with ether trees on 
the lawn. From the ornamental stand- 
point, they abound in rich, dark shades 
of green, equally valuable as a back- 
ground for deciduous trees or flowering 
shrubs and plants. The finest of the 
larger ornamental evergreens are the white 
pine, Colorado blue spruce, white or 
silver fir, Oriental spruce and American 
hemlock. Of the smaller ones none 18 
better than Siberian, Hovey’s golden, 
pyramidal or globe Arbor vite, thread- — 
branched Japan cypress, graceful obtuse- 
leaved Japan cypress and plume like 
Japan cypress. The best evergreens 
bearing foliage in shades of yellow are 
Geo. Peabody Arbor vite, golden pea- 
fruited Japan cypress and golden plume- 
like Japan cypress. In maklng an ever- 
green hedge use American hemlock or 
Siberian Arbor vitz, For specimens to 
be shorn into fanciful shapes, use common 
red cedar, blue-tinted cedar or any Arbor 
vitae, 

As a protection to farm buildings, the 
barnyard, or poultry run, a good wind- 
break will repay its cost in a few years 1n 
the saving of fuel or feed. Rs 

The length of time consumed in its 


_ growth need not deter anyone from mak- 


ing a windbreak, as results may be secured 
in half-a-dozen years by planting thickly, 
subsequent thinning to be practiced. 

Yor the construction of windbreaks and 
shelter belts the pure white pine, Norway 
spruce, Austrian and Scotch pines and 
American Arbor vitae haye no superiors. 
These kinds all grow rapidly and are not 
advancing in vigor or adaptability to thin 
soils, exposed situations and other adverse 
eonditions. 

[It is hoped that no reader will so mis- 
construe any part of this article as to 
plant evergreens exclusively about the 
home. Deciduous trees occupy a place 
In any scheme for beautifying lawns 
which conifers alone do not and cannot. 
fill. When surrounded and completely 
enveloped in a dense growth: of ever- 
greens, a style of planting somehat preva- 
lent a few decades ago, and of which 
examples are even now occasionally 

seen, a residence becomes dark, gloomy, 
damp and dangerous to health. Editor 
* The Australian Gardener.’’] 
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KE. & W. HACKETT’S FRUIT TREES. 


JAPANESE };PERSIMMONS. 


{Several Good Sorts,% 


{1/6 each. 


ron 


Orange & Lemon'Trees. 


[ ~GUAVAS.§; 
FILBERTS4 
COB*NUTS." 


he ne 


HAZEL NUTS. wr 


-PECANZNUTS.: 
WALNUTS,* 3g 


73 RUNDLEUST., ADELAIDE. 
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STRAWBERRIES — 

1/- Bundle of 25. 
MADA\E MELBA (Up to the Mark) 
EDITH. 

ROYAL SOVEREIGN. 
MARGUERITE. 

SIR JOSEPH PAXTON, 
WHITE CHILIAN. 


APPLES ) Best Cooking 
and 
PEARS Dessert Sorts. : 


PEACHES, very early, early, medium, 
and late. ; 


ALMONDS. . 
PLUMS. 
JAPANHSE PLUMS. 
GRAPE VLNES:. q 
GOOSEBERRIES. ; 
FIGS. 
APRICOTS. | 
 TOOUATS: 
CHERRIES. 


Telephone 350 
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HE. & W. HACKETT’S FLOWER SHEDS. 


Cotumbines (Aquilegia)— 
The new Long Spurred Varieties: 


Also Double Spurred. 


Canterbury Bells (campanula)— 


tingle and double, several colours. 


Chimney Campanula — 
Blue and White. 


Hollyhock— 
Choicest Double. 

Delphiniums— 
Shades of Blue, &e. 


Foxgloves. 


Mignonette. 


gaent 


STURT’S PEA. | 
WALLFLOWERS—Lovely sc-nted, Single and Double , 


sorts. bs ds Ad ys ae 
TALL NASTURTIUMS, DWARF NASTURTIUMS—Great 


variety ot colours in each class: 
‘Cyclamens, Pyrethrums: Asters. 


Single and Double Dianthus 
Begonias, Double and Single. | 


rs ‘é i . ae es ; ee iB 
Mammoth Sweet William, “ Holb orniGlory,” a ul straia,’ 4a 


ay fe od 
fon il go 


Exquisite Salpiglossis. : | i !Double White Pearl Tuberoses, 
Plants of Double Violets, ; , | : __ As Tllustration, 


E. & W. HACKETT, |Seedsmen land Nurserymen, 
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A, H. FRISBY, 


+ Ladies - and -Gentlemen’s - Tailor, * 
GAWLER PLACE, 


(OPPOSITE MACROW & SON). 


Late of Bond Street, London, also Western Australia, and late Head Cutter C, J. Lane & Co.,. 


Collins Street, Melbourne. 


Only the Very Latest and Superior Quality of Materials stocked. 


All orders are executed under the personal supervision of Mr. Frisby, and only skilled workmen employed, 


Trial Order respectfully solicited. 


Correspondence promptly attended to. 


Testimonials from Distinguished Patrons, which appear on other pages. 


Note the Address— 


A. H. FRISBY, Gawler Place, opposite Macrow & Son. 


The Nursery Business. 


With regard to the above a corres- 
pondent writes as follows :— 

Now, who is, and what is, a successful 
murseryman, and from what standpoint 
do we judge his success? A successful 
firm says, “ The satisfaction one receives 
largely constitutes the real enjoyment of 
living.’ There is a whole lot of good 
sound logic in this. Satisfaction is akin 
to success.. But we are a practical lot 
of people and our financial standing will 
meet with the worldly view, so I shall 
cast sentiment aside. 

When I commenced the business, all 
we had to do was to grow a stock of trees 
—a little of everything, see how many 
varieties of apples, pears, and plums you 
could have so as to satisfy the wants of 
the planter who wanted a family orchard 
just for variety, and the order generally 
read, “ Put in one or two of every variety 

_ you have.” ‘The evil of the nursery 
business in those days was too many 
varieties. I am afraid the eyil still 
exists. . . 

Nowadays it is one thing to grow tree 

“and another to sell them. There is a 
atory told of a man who had a herd of 
cattle and died for the want of a beef- 
steak, So the nurserymen who are good 

_ growers can raise a fine block of trees, 


but you can’t eat trees, and they die with 
trees on hand. For sake of convenience 
I figure that a good grower, when he 
delivers the product of his fields to the 
packing house, has earned 25 per cent. 
Then comes the disposing of them. If 
very successful he sells all and 35 per 
cent is added, thereby realizing 60 per 
cent. But supposing this only reaches 
the 50 per cent. mark. Then comes the 
collections and where are we at? You 
can figure this at 40 per cent. or 100 per 
cent. A nurseryman who operates 
extensively informed me that 75 per cent. 
is avery poor showing. No matter how 
good prices one gets, the loss of 25 per 
cent. or even 16 per cent. or 10 per cent. 
is too great. Upon the collections 
depends our success. 

The nursery business of to-day is 
tremendous in its scope, and to master it 
in all its details is too much, and likewise 
unnecessary for any one mind In m 
humble opinion, the specialist who follows 
along any one of the many diversified 
branches of nursery work has more 
chances of success than the one who 
handles everything. But whoever grows 
good stock, sells it, and collects 100 per 
cent. ought to be successful; if he collects 


less, ‘his success will be proportionate. : 


There is no royal road to success, and, 
incidentally, “there is nothing succceds 
like success.’’ 


The Melbourne 
Tailoring Depot, 


No. 10 ARCADE, Adelaide. 


Absolutely the best in the States, 
Customers have a choice of over 2,000 
patterns. 

New Goods now open for Spring and 
Summer wear. 


First-class fit and workmanship guar- 
anteed- 


NOTE THE ADDRESS, and profit 
by ordering your next suit from us. We 
post free to country customers patterns 
and self-measurement forms. 


Please mention this paper. 


Undertakers. 


ADDY, J. C., & SON, Funeral Direc- 

tors and Carriage Proprietors, 

All Funerals conducted under personal: 

eupervision, 113 Flinders St., Adelaide 

Phones—Adelaide 1677, Port 110, and 

Ssmaphore 255. and Jetty Road, Glenelg. 
Phone 78, 
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The Australian Gardener. 
NOTICES. 

Turn AUSTRALIAN GARDENER has become 
so popular and the circulation has grown 
so much faster than our advertising 
receipts, that we are compelled to increase 
our charges for advertisements, which 
may be handed into our office on and 
after the first of September, 1908. 
Advertising came and stayed, because 
Tus AUSTRALIAN GARDENER is a wonder- 
fully effective medium, in city, suburbs, 
country, State and inter-state. We are 
preparing a series of acticles, for the 
September issue and Show, We aro glad 
we have a large beautiful journal with a 
splendid advertising patronage, and the 
publisher who overtakes us will have to 
be sound in wind and limb and power- 
fully speedy. 

The public are notified that a sample 
copy of this journal will be sent to any- 
one asking for it, aud if satisfaction is 
given, send along 3s, 6d. for a year’s 
supply, post free. 

———— 
Correspondents. 

All Business Communications must be 
addressed to 

THE MANAGER of 

“The Austra ian Gardener,” 

Corner of Pirie and Wyatt Streets, 

ADELAIDE. 


Subseriptions 
will also be received at 
Sypney—Messrs Gordon & Gotch 
Mztsourns—Messrs Gordon & Gotch 
Tasmanra—c/o J. Walch & Son, Hobart 


Wrstern AustRALIA—Cc/o Messrs Gordon 
and Gotch, Limited. Perth 
Contributors. 

All letters, manuscripts, and matter in 
tended for publication should be addressed 
to the Adelaide Office, corner of Pirie and 
Wyatt Streets, Adelaide, and in order to 
appear in the following issue should be 
posted to roach Adelaide by the 20th of 
the current month, It is necessary that 
-correspondents should furnish their names 
and addresses. 


Advertisers. 
Particulars of rates will be snpplied on 
_application. 


Subseribers, \ 
The subscription rate is 3/6 per annum, 
posted to any address in Australasia. 
Subscribers are asked to,notify the Ade- 
daide Office if they do not receive their 
the paper; also any alteration of 


THE AUSTRALIAN 


BEE BULLETIN 


A Monthly Journal devoted to 
Bee-keeping. 


Edited and Published by HE. Trepur, West 
Maitland; Apiary, Willow Tree, N.S.W. 


Circulated in all the Australian Colonies 
New Zealand, and Cape of Good Hope. 

Per Annum 5s., booked 6s. 6d., in Aus- 
tralasia, outsiie N.S.W., add 6d, postage, 


By Appointment = Fear The Earl of 
to Bea ce) Kintore, 


THis Excellency »» K.C,M.G. 


BOWEN & CO., 


DIAMOND SETTERS, 
GOLD CHAIN and 
JEWELLERY MANUFACTURERS, 


Gawrler Piace, 
NEAR GRENFELL STREET. 


” 


Pipes Mounted and Repaired. 


Gilding and Electroplating done for the 
Trade. 

Country Orders promptly atteaded to. 

Masonic Jewels of every description 


artistically executed with or withont 
enamelling. 


Depot for the Patent 
‘* CHAMPION” 


Shoulder Brace Corsets 


Depot for The Improved 
Health Corsets for In 
valids, Tennis, Cycling 
Golf and everyday wear 


Abdominal Belts 


made to order. 

Also Ladies’, Gents’, 
and Maids’ Shoulder 
Braces. p 


MRS. L. HUTTON, 
CORSETIERE, 


18 SELBORNE CHAMBERS, PIRIE ST. 


E: BLACKEBY, 


BOOT & SHOE MANUFACTURER, 
226 Rundle St., Adelaide. 
CUT SOLES A SPECIALITY. 


F. W. PREECE, 


For 20 years wfth Messrs. E. 8S. Wigg & Son, 


Bookseller and Stationer. 


BOOKS for FARMERS & GARDENERS. 


- Tue Ferviniry or tHE Lanp, dth ed.. 


1906, by J. PR. Roberts. 
6s. 7d. 
Mr1k anp Irs Propucrs, 9th ed., 1905, 
by H. H. Wing. 5s.; posted, 5s. 5d. 
THe Irrpine or ANnrmats, 3rd ed., 1905, 
by W. H. Jordan. 6s.; posted. 6s. 5d, 

PracricaL GARDEN Book, 4th ed., 1904, 
by C. EK. Hunn and L, H. Bailey. 4s.; 
posted, 4s. 4d. . 


6s.; posted, 


WORKS BY L. H. BAILEY. 

Principles of Vegetable Gardening, 5th 
ed,, 1906. 63.; posted, 6s. 8d. 

Principles of Fruit Growing, 9th ed, 1906, 
6s.; posted, 6s. 7d. 

Principles of Agriculture, 10th ed., 1906. 
8s.; posted, 8s. 11d. 

Garden Making, 11th ed., 1907. 5s. ; 
posted, 5s. 5d. 

Horticulturists’ Rule Book, new and re- 
vised ed., 1907, 3s. 6d.; posted, 3s. 10d. 

The Forcing Book, 6th ed., 1906. 5s. ; 
posted, 5s. 4d. _ 

The Pruning Book, 7th ed., 1906. 6s. ; 
posted, 6s. 6d. 


36 King William Street. 36 


WILLIAM CARR. 


Furniture Manufacturer 
and Repairer, 


Locksmith, Saw Sharpener. 


Carpets Cleaned and Relaid. 


All work artistically and promptly exe- 
cuted, 


Country orders attended to on shortest 
notice. 


Charges moderate. A trial solicited. 


20 Hanson St., Adelaide. 


E. W. ATTRIDGE 


17 yesrs wlth W. F. Gray & Co., 
126 Pirie Street 
(OPPOSITE MARVAL’S). 


heet Metal Worker, Plumbar 
and Gasfitter. 


PUMPS. Spraying & Kalsomining Machines, 
ACETYENE GENERATORS, BATH HEATERS, 
GASOLENE MACHINES. ELECTRIC BELLS® 
BATHS and TANKS. 
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Cultivation of Lucerne. 


Jt is generally acmitted that our 
Incerne fields would be considerably bene- 
fited by regular cultivation. Bearing on 
this question, ‘The Cape Agicultural 
Journal’ publishes an interesting report 
of a field-trial of lucerne cultivators at 
_Cradcck. The necessity for an effective 
implement for this purpose is so fully 


realised at the Cape that two years ago 


the Cradock Agricultural Society cffered 
a prize of £20 for a lucerne cultivator, to 
be shown at work, This trial duly took 
place, but ihe machines did not do their 
work to the satisfaction of the growers. 
As a result, four gentlemen interested in 
luceine-groving each guaranteed to obtain 
£26 for a further trial. This was held in 
March, 1908, and 11 implements com- 
pleted, the £1C0 prize being awarded to 
“The Lucerne King, designated and 
manufactured specially for this contest 
by Mr L. Roberts, of Kroomie (Cape 
Colony). This machine is described as 
consisting of two gangs of spiked rollers 
following each other, and in turn fol- 


lowed by a spring-tooth harrow attach- - 


ment, which can be used or put out of 
zeticn by means ofa lever. Itis claimed 
that this implement will, on ordinary 
ground, give six to eight inches of perfect 
tilth. The other implements were made 
in the pattern of rotary discs or spikes 
or combinations of both. In. every case 
stress is laid on the fact that the imple- 
ment will thoroughly pulverize the soil 


If=convenient to town 


24. 


Be: 


“. Profitable Work for the Home. 


If you live in the country 


call and 


Just what is wanted. 


Re: making made easy with our Scientific System 
Real Lace patterns. simple, easy, quick, and inexpensive. 


Our System TEACHES YOU TO MAKE LACE IN 
you personal instruction.’ 


We want 1,000f Ladies, young and old, 
re eee ee 


payfrom 7/-f{dozen to 360/- per dozen yards, 


write for particulars ; you can jearn ov 
See us at our offices, 


If you have spare time, 


EARN MONEY 1N YOUR HOMER, 


A new industry for Australian Ladies, 


already worked out in 


to take up our system to 
make Lace for us. 


rsystem by post, 


No. 7 Colonial Mutual Chambers, 


{16 KING WILLIAM STREET, ADELAIDE. 
THE TORCHON LACE & MERCANTILE ACENCY. 


to a depth of several inches. The judges, 
in their report, expressed the opinion that 
the spring-tooth cultivator attachment 
to the winnng machine wasn 


and the price (£20) could therefore be re- 
duced. 


The Kansas Agricultural Experimental 
Station, after several years’ experimental 
work in disking of lucerne, reports :— 
“We recommend that every year the 
lucerne be disked early in the spring. 

e would a great deal prefer to have 
it disked in the spring before growth has 
started, but in 1401 we disked alfalfa 
when six inches high withcut injuring the 
plants. Disk immediately after each 
cutting thrcughout the season, no matter 
how often the alfalfa is cut. The disking 
will make the crowns throw cut many 
new shoots, will form an earth mulch 
over the land, preventing loss of water 
from the soil, and will kill weeds and 
crab-grass In dry, hot weather alfalfa 
should be disked when hay is removed, if 
possible, as a week’s exposure of the soii 
to the sun and winds without disking 


may cause the evaporation of an inch of 
Moisture. 


If the stand of alfalfa is fair to good, 
set the disks at the least angle at which 
they will turn the soil over, and weight 
the disk-harrow to make it cut into the 
crowns to a depth of two inches. If the 
alfalfa is old, and the growth of crab- 
grass thick. set the disks at as “gieat an 
angle as possible, and if this does not 
tear the soil and alfalva rocts pretty 
thoroughly, cross disk with the disks set 
the same es for the first harrowing. A 
disk-harrow will not hurt an old alfalva 
root and will usually do it much good. 


ot necessary» 


When disking the ground should b 
stirred and pulverised sufficiently to form. 
a good earth mulch two to three inches. 
thick. In mid-summer, on hard, dry 
soils, it may be necssary to disk and 
cross-disk to secure this result, On loose, 


sandy soils, a light disking or- 
even harrowing with a smoothing - 
harrow, may produce this mulch. Ag, 


stated under the previous heading, when- 
ever alfalfa does not thrive, cut it. Im- 
mediately after cutting the alfalfa, disk 
it, and did disk it thoroughly. If the 
the succeeding growth is not healthy, 
cut and disk again, and repeat these 
operations until a thrifty condition ig 
Secured. Unless Alfalfa is hopelessly 
injured through some cause, this treat- 
ment will put it in good shape.” 

When disking in the Spring, itis a good 
practice to apply a few cwts of manure 
such as bone-super, bone-dust, etc. 


ee 


Destruction of Charlock. 


Wherever charlock ‘grows plentifully 
in wheat fields considerable loss resulty 
to the farmer in that it smothera young ~ 
plants, but its effects are less manifest 
in early-sown than late-sown spring corn, 
It sucks the substance from the land, 
Its large exposure of leaf surface exhales 
so much moisture that it deprives the 
roots of a corresponding quantity, This. 


. is particularly apparent on light and dry 


soils, Seeds sown along with corn feel 


_ the pinch of competition when the char- 


lock has been yery severe. It is known 
to be a host of the finger-and-toe fungus. 
aud likewise the turnip-flea beetle and 


— 
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‘See our £10 10s. Cycle, best quality and fully guaranteed specifi- 

Genuine B.S.A. Bearings, Eadie Coaster and Free Wheel, 

Renold’s Chain, Brooks’ Saddle, Dunlop Oceanic Tyres, Reversible 
Handle Bars, any height frame and any color enamel, 


ONLY £10 10s 
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~~ 7] EYES & CROWLKE 


THE RELIABLE 


% Never Sree U- 


MOTOR CYCLE 


Climbs Hills 28 miles per hour without pedal assistance. 
The ENGINE TESTS recently held resulted in the Celebrated 
N.S.U. MOTOR CYCLES being FIRST, SECOND, and 
THIRD out of thirteen competitors. 
Australian Automobile Club’s Annual Hill Climb, when we 
also secured Fastest Time for the Second Year in succession. 


This Contest is the Only Motor Cycle Engine Test that has 
been held in South ustralia this year. 


This was at the South 


We can prove this 


EYES & CROWLE, 125 and 127 Pirie St, Adelaide. 


and turnip weevil as well as other in- 
sects feed on it. 

Thus it is one of the worst because one 
-of the commonest of pestiferous weeds, 
whose familiar yellow flower is seen in 
many parts of the country, and much 
money has been spent. not always fruit- 
fully, in the endeavor to exterminate it 
by altering rotations, extra cultivation, 
and other means. It is pointed out that 
the rough-leaved charlock should be 
distinguished from the smooth, the rough 
leaves being an important factor in the 
-extirmination of the wood by spraying. 
The seeds of charlock owing to their oily 
nature, are long lived, ana this vitality 
has been a source of trouble on every 
farm. When ley is ploughed prepara‘ ory 
to oats, the seeds that have been buried 
come to the surface and germivate. In 
the ordinary course of ploughing, the 
stubble buries these seeds at a depth sufi- 
cient to keep them dormant, but they 
return to life when brought to the surface 
again. 

Tne best method of dealing with the 
pest is by spraying, and this is success- 
fully done in an English farming district, 
the requisite conditions being—Proper 
mixing of the sulphate of copper. which 
shouldbe tinely crushed and of purity of 
98 per cent., clean water, the solution 
being put through a canvas bag into the 
‘spraying machine; fine weather at the 
time of application, and the application 
of the spray either when the plant is 
from 3 to 4 inches high or in the flower- 
ing stage. 

The method of preparing the solution is 
as follows :—Take, say 151b of sulphate of 


copper and a few gallons of cold water in 


a wooden tub: dissolve and dilute with 
water to 5U gallons, which is equivalent 


to 3 per cent solution. The cost of this 
solution per acreis 4s 64, and, allowing 
that 20 acres are sprayed in a day witha 
twelve-nozzle machine, the total cost per 
acre is 5s and 3d for material and labor. 

To apply the solution, a machine used 
in Lancashire is suitable for attaching to 
w farm cart It consists of a wooden 
barrel placed on the body of the cart and 
large enough to hold 50 gallons of water. 
A pump is screwed to the bottom of the 
cart with an outlet tube connected to the 
base of the barrel. The apparatus for 
distribnting the spray is lashed securely to 
the cart, being connected by means of a 
rubber tube to the outlet side of the 
pump. Two men are required to apply 
the spray evenly, one to work the pump 
and the other to lead the horse, a strip 
of land about five yards wide being 
sprayed at each round. That, of course, 
is a primitive form of sprayer, but it can 
be had especially made for the purpose, 
and a yood plan would be for farmers to 
combine to purchase one, 


Results of spraying in Lancashire in- 
dicate that in suitable weather. when the 
plant is sprayed in its young state, more 
than 75 per cent of the charlock plant 
has been completely destroyed, and where 
actual death has not resulted growth has 
been sufficiently retarded to enable the 
corn to push ahead. To complete the 
operation and make an entire success of 
it, it is better to repeat the spraying 
about a fortnight after the first. It ap- 
pears to be immaterial whether sprayed 
in the flower or in the youn, stage Re- 
sulis appear to vary. Those with 
smaller farms can apply the spray at the 
rate of 3 acres a day from an ordinary 
knapsack sprayer. 


The richest part of any manure is that 
which water will wash out. 


The value of a good horse is greatly en- 
larged by having a good form and striking 
appearance. . 


The horse that contracts bad habits 
realily is generally one that can be 
taught the most useful traits with least 
trouble. 


_ The purer bred the stallion, the more 
impressive he will be and the more 
likely are his colts to be what you are 
breeding for. 


Colts from sires that are ridden, 
driven, and worked are uniformly more 
tough and active than these from sires . 
kept in the stable and fat. 


To have the horses get their greatest 
benefit from their feed, give them sufii- 
cient time to masticate it before putting 
them to work after a meal. 


If you want so get the full capatity out 
of your horses without injury use modera- 
tion at the beginning of every task 
imposed upon them. 


Strength, endurance and speed are not 
all developed by violent usage, but rather 
by a judicious umount of exercise given 
80 as to develop but not strain. 


King James I. had a good eye for 
horses, He paid £500. for the first 
Arab horse brought to England. lt was 
called Markham Abraham ani as a sire, 
introduced an Arab strain to the studs of 
England. 


Every pint of drainage from the 
manure heap represents the waste of 
money, and after rain has fallen on an 
unprotected heap, the luss may run intc 
shillings. 


Diseases of Fowls.. 


(Continued from last issue.) 


Croup TROUBLES. 


There are several diseases of fowls’ 
crop, the majority of the cases being 
brought about by careless feeding, while 
sometimes it is due to the birds them- 
selves. ' 

The fowl’s crop is found at the bottom 
of the gullet, and from various causes 
the food may become stopped there, just 
as it had been swallowed In the course 
of the fowls’ wanderings they swallow a 
very wide collection of materials—seeds, 
weeds, insects, worms, grubs, pebbles, 
etc.. and if long, course grass is had ac- 
cess to, some of this may form into a 
ball and obstruct the passage, with the 
result that the bird gets no nutriment at 
all, becomes hungry, eats more, all of 
which lodges in the crop until it assumes 
an enormous size, and, when noticed, the 
fowl, through starvation, has become 
shockingly thin of flesh, and to save its 
life treatment is necessary. Yarded 
fowls, if they have been receiving no 
green food, and are then supplied with 
large quantities of it, somtimes eat to 
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repletion, and the crop, being unable to 


perform the first and necessary 
assimilation or softening process, the food 
forms inte a ball and being unable to 
press down through the passage is a cause 
of hard crop. 


Feeding new soft wheat or maize is 


often responsible for another sort of crop. 


trouble. The yrain swells, the crop be- 
comes a hard mass, treatment again being 
necessary. Occasionally a piece of broad 
grass has been swallowed; this getting 
across the passage bars the food from its 
legitimate course, and causes swollen 
crop. Often a piece of string gets into 
the bran or pollard. and may cause the 
obstruction; or other things may be 
responsible. 

Frequently a fowl may have swollen or 
enlarged crop for some time before the 
owner is aware of it, aud at times the bird 
pines away and. dies before the cause is 
known, for, apart from mopishness and 
a listless appearance, there is nothing to 
denote the illness except the bird ig 
caught and the crop is examined. Some- 
times a bird may be caught. and, through 
having eaten a big feed, may appear to 
be crop-bound when suchis not so; and 
to make sure in all cases the bird should 
be confined for a dozen hours in some 
place where there is no food, and if crop- 
bound the enlargement will still be there, 
but if the crop has become empty the 
fowl may be placed back in its run. 


Should the contents of the enlarged 
crop be maize or other grain the simplest 
remedy is to pour, say half a tea-cup of 
woderately hot water down the fowl’s 
throat, knead thoroughly on the outside 
with the fingers, when the mess will be 
broken ; then take the fowls by the legs, 
also holding the wings, allowing her head 
and neck to hang down at full length, 
with a dowward working and pressure 
of the fingers of the right hand, and plac- 
ing the forefinger of such in the bird’s 
mouth to keep it open; the grain and 
water will readily empty out. Several 
emptyings will be necessary, for the bird 
can be held in the position but a short 
time, otherwise it will choke, After each 
emptying, more water will have to be 
administered, and the last should contain 
a teaspoonful of sweet or salad vil, and 
be allowed to remain in the crop, when 
there will possibly be no more trouble 
The bird should be removed to a ‘pen by 
itself, and in an hour or two receive a 
small feed of bread and milk. 


There are times when the removal 
of food in above way does not remove 
the obstruction, and should the crop again 
become distended, an operation will be 
necessary. 


~The other troubles are soft crop, and 
inflammation of the crop. Mr E. Brown, 


an English authority on poultry diseases, 
Says :— 
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FRANKEN EURG’S for Watch & Jewellery Repairs 


) (25 YEARS’ PRACTICAL EXPERIENCE), 


426 Rundle Street, next to Plough and Harrow Hotel. 


Watches Bargains 
Seenes J ewallerys o OY. Spectacles — 
y ae Our Neted * fi. to suit 
Guaranteed | Teves Ay all eights 
for y Watches —\ F 
12 months Guaranteed goa 
from from 1s. 


Qs. 6d. (Gee) 
TO 


BEFORE GOING 


10s. 6d. 


, A N 
AETER COMING FROM 


FRANKENBURG’S, Expert Watchmakers, 126 Rundle Street, 
NEXT TO PLOUGH AND HARROW HOTEL, 
Ge Spectra Notrce—Repairs and Orders by Post receive special attention. 


Itis not easy to exactly determine the 
causes of soft crop. but in manz cases it 
is due undoubtedly to very acute indi- 
gestion ; sometimes it is owing to water 
or air in the crop. I have upon several 
occasions known soft crop to occur after 
a case of crop bound. If the crop is felt 
it will be found to be soft, resembling a 
half-filled baloon. The disease can some- 
times be cured by holding the bird up- 
side down squeezing the crop between 
the hands which expels the air or water, 
as the case may be. If this is ineffectual, 
it is necessary to make an incision with a 
sharp knife or needle. The greatest care 
must be exercised in the feeding, and 
little or no drinking water should be sup 
plied. It is advisable to keep the bird 
by itself, where it can procure no food, 
as carelessness in feeding may have very 
serious consequences. The bird should 
never be allowed to eat to repletion. If 
any drinking water is supplied it should 
only be given after each meal, and to it 
a few drops of nitric acid should be 


added. 


INFLAMMATION OF THE OROP. 


A bad case of inflammation nearly 
always ends fatally, and it is only during 
the early stages that a cure is likely to 
prove successful. The cause of this com- 
plaint is the presence of an irritant 


oison, and the symptoms are difficult ” 


reathing, a mopish and dull appearance, 
and constunt vomiting. Mr W. Hill, an 
authority on the diseases which affect 
poultry, recommends the following treat- 
ment—Mucilaginous or albuminous fluids, 
such as barley-water, milk and isinglass, 
or a thin solution of gum, should be 
freely administered after first evacuating 
the crop. Should phosphorus have been 
taken, magnesia may be’ given, followed 
by turpentine mixed in cream, Oil must 
not be administered. Lead is often a 
-cause of poultry-poisoning when paints 


_ another in the trade. 


are about. In this case the crop shoul® 
be immediately evacuated, and half 4 
teaspoonful of sulphate of magnesia and 
five minims of sulphuric acid, mixed in 
a wineglass of water, be administered 
without delay. In a couple of hours five 
grains of iodide of potassium may be 
given ina teaspoonful of water. After- 
wards feed on macilaginous liquids If 
purging commences, give a teaspoonful 
of castor-oil, with a grain of opium. 
Crude or unslaked lime is an irritant 
poison to fowls, producing inflammation 
ofthe throat, crop, gullet, gizzard, and 
intestines, In this case oil should .be at 
once administered, followed by full and 
frequent doses of macilaginous or albu- 
minous fluids. 


(Lo be continued) 


Egg Export Trade. 


Mr. D. I’. Laurie, poultry expert, has 
forwarded to the Minister of Agriculture 
(Hon. L. O’Longhlin) the following 
report on his recent visit to the eastern 
States :— 

«J have the honor to report that I 
visited Brisbane, Sydney, and Melbourne, 
for the purpose of enquiring into the egg 
export trade, and visiting the principal 
poultry farms. While in Brisbane I 
attended an auction sale of eggs and 
poultry, and was much struck with the 
fair methods adopted in the interests of 
the producers. All the high quality eggs 


were shown in separate packages, care- . 


fully graded according to size and color. 
These were submitted in the presence of 
their owners, and I noted that the 
superior qualities of well-graded oggs 
brought as much as 84d more than 
ordinary fresh eggs, We need something 
of this®sort in Adelaide, because, at 
present, one egg is considered as good as 
I visited several 


by the principal. Mr, P. Mahon. 


poultry farms, ranging from 300 to 800 
birds, and made careful enquiries in the 
mothods of feeding and housing. I also 
went through Hutton’s which is probably 
one of the largest private poultry farms 
in Australia. On my return journey T 
visited the Gatton Agricultural College, 
where I was received with great courtesy 
They 
breed a lot of poultry there, but the 
system adopted would not be suitable for 
our climate. 

“Whiie in Sydney J made full 
enquiries, with a view of. later on, estab- 
lishing a trade in the better quality of 
eggs obtainable from our best producers, 
and feel certain that a better price can be 
obtained than rules here on the average. 
Higgs were recently sold from 2/6 to 2/9 
a dozen at public auction, while here 
they only reached 1/7, and the total cost 
should not be more than 1d a dozen. I 
spent a day at the Hawkesbury Agricul- 
tural College, ard carefully examined all 
their: birds, and made enquiries into 
various matters. On my return to Mel- 
bourne I visited the freezing works. and 
afterwards visited several large farms 
where poultry is bred most successfully. 
In conclusion, I am thoroughly satisfied 
with the results of my| trip, which must 
be of very great benefit to our poultry- 
breeders here, as I have seen the workings 
on the principal farms in the three 
States for the purpose of comparison with 
our own.” : 


An Improved Poultry Food. 


With the object of putting to better 
use some of the waste products of the 
killing sheds at the Produce Depot, the 
Minister of Agriculture (Hon. UL, 
O'Loughlin) instituted enquiries several 
months ago, and is now able to report 
that the enquiries had been attended 
with every success. He states that before 
long the works manager of the depot 
(Mr. McCann) would be utilising the 
“ plucks” of the lambs for poultry meal. 
Hitherto these waste products have been 
used in the manufacture of blood manure, 
and sold at from £6 to £7 per ton, but 
in future they will be converted into 
poultry food, worth about £15 per ton. 
Tt is understood that Mr. McCann will 
not begin the manufacture till after the 
lamb season. ‘The products required for 
the purpose can be cold stored till then. 
Mr. McCann hopes to have a number of 
samples ready for exhibition at the Sep- 
tember Show. The Minister is confident 
that the new industry will mean an 
addition of several hundred pounds per 
annum to the revenue of the depot. 


It is computed that the anuual value of 
the poultry products of New Zealand is 
not less than £2,000,000. At the last 
census of 1906, the poultry in the Do- 
minion numbered 3,191,694, 
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SOUTH AUSTR 


LIAN, 


YCLEE DEPOT, 


LEER EE te a 


Royal Enfield Cycles, £10 10s. to £90. 


Beeston Cycles, £8 10s. to £16. 


Liberal Terms. 


Exceptional 


Guarantee. 


iil” hRumdie St.,.hdelaide 


The brown variety of leghorns, al- 
though not so popular in Australia as 
their white brethren, are a most useful 
breed of fowls. They are exceptionally 
vigrorous, and their egg-laying powers 
are beyond reproach. They are, in com- 
parison with most fowls, a very ancient 
family, for colored models of these fowls 
have been found amongst the ruins of 
Pompeii. In the opinion of some 
breeders, the brown Leghorn is a better 
bird for the table than the white, and 
taken altogether the brown Leghorn may 
be classed as a most useful fowl for all 
practical purposes. The brilliant coloring 
of both sexes of these fowls make them 
an attractive addition to any poultry- 
yard, and, consequently, they are esteemed 
by those who like good looks to accompany 
good performances. 


The number of hens to be mated to one 
male bird varies according to breed, age 
and season. For the larger types of bird 
(1) for a cockerel, until end of February, 
three hens, after February increase to 4 
or five; (2) for a cockerel that has 
moulted once, until the end of February 
two hens, increasing to three or four; (3) 
for an old cock, uncil_end of February 
one hen only, increasing to two or three. 
For the smaller breeds—(1) cockerel, 
early. four to five hens, later six to nine ; 
(2) cock once moulted, early, three to 
four hens, later five to seven; (3) old 
cock, early, two hens, later four to five. 


There are, however, many modifications 
suggested by health, surroundings, &c. 


As to age a henis at her best in her 
second year. A six months’ old pullet 
has not done growing, so that a great 
deal of her vitality, and strength goes to 
make up her own frame. 


Do Poultry Dany F 


Yes, if you REGULARLY use 


“KONDO” 
Poultry Food. 


POULTRY FOR PROFIT is a very inter- 
esting subject, and one that is uot yet 
definitely settled in this country. How- 
ever, there is one thing certain, if Hens 
ean be made to lay a large number 


‘of eggs, and they do not die from 


sickness, Poultry-keeping would pay, and 
pay very handsomely. ‘‘ KONDO” Poultry 
Food will assist the former, and by keeping 
the birds healthy greatly reduces the latter. 


To be had from Stcrekeepers, or from 


R. G. LILLYWHITE. Sole Agent, 
’Phone 2250. 10 Alma Chambers. 


MY JEWELLER. 


. G. W. 


Sy” AND 


CLOCK REPAIRS. 


Good Work at Moderate Charges, 
Watches Cleaned from Qs. 6d. 
A well-selected stock of Watches and 
Jewellery ai fair play prices. 


Rundle Street 


OPPOSITE 
* Beehive Corner 


STRANG & CO, 
Tailors 


AND 
Mercers, | 
30 Gawler Place. 


EL 
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WEARER & GERR> 
(Late Shearer & Hubble), 


COSTUMIERS, and MERCERS, 
Gawler Place, opposite State Bank, 


Two Doors South of Pirie Street, 


ADELAIDE. 


Every order placed with us carries this guarantee—Perfect Fit, Style, and Workmanship, 


Our Cutting Room is under the able management of Mr. Shearer, who has been in this 
line of business for upwards of 30 years, and has been engaged by some of the Leading Firms 
of this * tate 

Latest ' oods arriving by every mailboat, also a very large stock carried to select from, 


Our Mr Gurr visits Country Districts every three months, North and South, 


The Orchacd. 


~The Value of Walnuts. 


HOW TO GROW THEM. 


The value of the shelter belts as a 


means of protecting fruit: trees from high - 


winds is now 80 generlly recognised that 


-there are few orchards of note in which 


provision either has not been made, or 
is being made, for enclosing the area. In 
many of the ‘'asmanian orchards the 


-walnut is very much in favor for this 


purpose. It is found to do so well that 
beyond the useful and ornamental values 
of the belts provided they are also 
profitable. In an article appearing in 
the ‘Weekly Chronicle’ on “How to 
grow the trees with success from the 
seed.”” Mr H. E. Dosch makes the follow- 
ing remarks — 

In nut culture of all kinds. but more 
especially walnuts. three things are most 
essential. These are soil, generation, 
and variety, Nut trees of all kinds do 
well on moist, well drained soil, even 
rocky ground. They are gross feeders, 
but they must be loose and open, so that 
the tap-root can grow down as far as it 
desires. As soon asit strikes hard pan, 
the tree stops growing, and, of couase, 
lessens the nut crop, as nut trees make 
few laterral roots. In fact, it is suicidal 
to plant nut trees on very heavy, stiff 
clay soils, or in soil underlaid with hard 
pan. This applies particularly to wal- 
nuts. 

Tur Term “ GENERATION,” 


Walnuts should be “second generation.” 
either grafted or grown from first gene- 
ration nuts. First generation nuts are 
produced on original trees, or on trees 
grafted from the original trees. These 
nuts when planted, produce second 
generation roses, and the nuts from these 
trees grafted from the original trees, first 


generation, Trees grown from second 
generation nuts retrogade very rapidly, 
not half so large as even first generation 
and finally run out altogether. Hence 
one must plant nuts from the original 
trees if one desires the best resulis. 


Sprovurine tHe Nurs. 


Many planters preferto plant the nuts 
where the trees are to grow, instead of 
extensive grafted trees. The nuts for 
this purpose must be secured in the 
autumn, and must be of first generation, 
either from the original or grated trees. 
They must be true as to that point, or 
else the grower willbe disappointed when 
the trees come into bearing. Jill a box 
Gin with light soil and sand mixed, and 
put in ythe nuts, pointed end up, about 
lin apart; cover them 3in or 4in deep, 
and place the boxs out of reach of rats, 
keeping the soil moist. On examinaticn 
in the early part of April it will be found 
that all sound nuts have sprouted, or 
are ready to sprout, that is, they throw 
up two sprouts from the pointed end of 
the nut. One of these sprouts turns 
down over the nuts and forms the 
tap-root, and the other continues up- 
ward and forms the tree. Now, remove 
them very carefully, as these sprouts 
are very brittle and easily broken. Plant 


them either where you wish the tree to 


grow, d0ft apart (by the west way), or 
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New Market, Adelaide, 
WHOLESALE FRUIT & PRODUCE MERCHANTS. 


Fresh Fruit and Vegetables packed and forwarded to all parts of the States at lowest 
rates for cash. A trial solicited. 


Licensed Land Broker, 


Apacer Z 


House, Land, Estate, Financial, and 
Insurance Agent. 


92, Pirie Chamber's, Pirie St. Wdelaide 


Houses and Land Bought and Sold on Commission. 
All Real Property Act business attended to. 
Mortgages, Transfers, Leases, and all other documents 
prepared. 

Transfer of Grown Leases a speciality, 
Money to Lend on Freehold and other Approved 
Security in Sums to Suit Borrowers. 

Several Nice Farms and Gardens for Sale. 


in nursery rows about Bin deep, and 
transplant the next year, 

The young trees should be allowed to 
grow straight up, cutting away every 
autumn all the side branches, till the 
tree has reached a height of 6ft. It 
should then be allowed to branch out, but 
under no circumstances should the main 
stem be cut off. Walnut trees usually go 
into bearing in five or six years; at 
twelve years they are in full bearing. It 
is not a slow grower, as commonly sup- 
posed. Three to fourfeet is not an un- 
common growth in a season on good soil ; 
besides, it is a healthy tree, having, com- 
paratively speaking, few pests to molest 
it. Once established, it lives to a green 
old age, and prves profitable to generation 
after generation with ordinary care. The 
ground beneath the trees, until they 
come into full bearing, can be utilised for 
berries or vegetables, but no grain or 
grass should be grown.” 


La 


& 


GATHERING THE Crop. 


At harvest time the nuts fall to the 
ground as soon as their hull bursts— 
which it does when the nuts are ripe. 
They should then be cured, either in the 
sun or subjected to a gentle heat in an 
evaparator to prevent them becoming 
mildewed or rancid. Any nuts remain- 
ing on the trees after the majority have 
fallen can be beaten down with a stick. 


Fruit-growing. 


It may be confidently asserted that no 
portion of the world is more admirably 
suited to the production of a very wide 
range of those fruits which belong to the 
temperate and sub-tropical zones than is 
the state of South Australia. Let the 
horticulturist of Europe or North America 


imagine strawberries, cherries, apples, 
pears, walnuts, gooseberries, plums, 
apricots, peaches, quinces, loquats, 
almonds, olives, figs, grapes, oranges, 
lemons, and mulberries —all growing 
together on a 10-acre block, and with no 
aid save that afforded by the natural rain 
and sunshine bringing their fruits to the 
very highest state of perfection—and he 
will realise not what can be done, but 
what is a common result obtained in 
many of the gardens in the hills and 
guliies near Adelaide. 


In the 400 miles of country which. 
stretches from Penola or Mount Gambier 
in the south-east to Wirrabarra in the 
north, are included thousands of acres of; 
land with possibilities for fruit produc- 
tion almost incalculable. Within that. 
area are encountered all the varying con- 
ditions of rainfall, soil, and sun heat 
requisite to the many phases of fruit. 
culture; and this great range of climatic 
conditions affords opportunities for 
specialisation. The growth of the 
industry— since it has been recognised as 
such—has been along these lines, until 
now we find groups of fruit growing 
centres clearly defined, both in their 
areas and in their productions. In these, . 
the cultivation of fruits hailing from 
colder zones chiefly follows the elevated. 
lands, while the heat-loving sorts find 
congenial surroundings upon the sunny 
plains between the ranges, to an extent 
only limited by the supply of ayailable- 
moisture in the soil, In the south-eastern. 
portion of the State, the apple, pear, and 
plum reach that perfection which has 
been usually considered a privilege of, 
colder countries only. 


At the Coonawarra  Fruit-growing 
Colony—established about 18 years ago. 
near Penola—there are hundreds of acres 
of orchards grouped in one continuous 
area. From this centre thousands of 
cases of fine apples are annually exported 
to countries outside Australasia. Situa- 
ted within a mile of the Government 
railway line, ready facilities for transport 
are handy, while in other respects the 
settlers enjoy a community of interest 
not possible in more scattered locilities, 
The rainfall here is abundant, reaching 
about 27in, per annum. The intending 
settler can secure such Jand at about £5. 
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Orchards Gardens, Orangeries, &c. 


x 


We have a Splendid Selection of Really Good Payable Properties, some with Grand Kiver 


Frontages and Irrigation Plants, 


Also Good Lucerne and Dairy Properties. 


‘Also a number of Choice City and Subur 


ban Residences, some of the latter with few acres 
attached 


Clients driven to inspect, free of charge. 


ZSso Pirie St.. 


Nar aes 


ST & JAMES. 


LAND AGENTS, 


Kaeliaide. 


TELEPHONE 1817. 


per acre upwards. The cost of prepara: 
tory tillage, trees, planting, and fencing 
against domestic animals and vermin, 
would range from £8 to L10 per acre. 
Further north across the Murray 
River, in the ranges which arise near 
Cape Jervis, and pass behind Adelaide to 
Gumeracha—a stretch of about 100 miles 
in length--abundance of fine land most 
suitable for fruit-growing is located. This 
country is favored with » rainfall which 
varies in different parts from 25in. to 
35in. per annum. In consequence, the 
land is usually heavily timbered, and 
although the purchase-money may be as 
- low as L3 per acre in jlaces, the expense 
-of clearing and preparing the land 
usually brings the cost of constituting an 
orchard up to L20 to L380 per acre. 
Against this, however, must be set off the 
greater variety of fruits which may be 
grown, the advantages afforded by the 
close proximity to Adelaide markets and 
the central depot of railway distribution 
throughout the state. as well as the near- 
ness to the port of shipment by steamers 
trading with European and other oversea 
- countries. 
On the plains which lie between these 
ranges: and the shores of St. _Vincent’s 
- Gulf a new zone of production 1s encoun- 
tered. Here, with an annual rainfall of 


alittle over 20 in,, and a much higher. 


_ summer temperature, the table grape, fig, 


peach, apricot, and pear reach a very high 
degree of perfection, possessing a flavor 
seldom met with in any part of the 
world, The olive and almond are also 
gr>wn here with much success. On the 


alluvial soils which have been formed by. 


the 


the overflowing and shifting of 


Torrens, Para-Para, and other streams 


which emerge from the Mount Lofty and 
Barossa Ranges, the orange, lemon, and 
other citrus fruits attain the highest 
degree of excellence, both in quality and 
quantity. The rich, deep orange-red 
color of the oranges grown on these lands 
is seldom reached, and never eclipsed, in 
other citrus-growing countries. To 
produce such results, artificial watering 
is called to the assistance of the orchard- 
ist On these plains the growers chiefly 
resort to pumping water from wells—in 
which abundant supplies are almost 
invariably found at depths varying from 
20ft. to 60ft. from the surface. Besides 
these supplies, these districts are largely 
reticulated with water mains from the 
Government reservoirs, and, although at 
present the price of water is too high for 
profitable fruit culture, the presence of 
these supplies is an insurance against 
drought or injury from the sudden failure 
of growers’ private supplies Land for 
grape, fig, peach, and apricot growing 
may be obtained even within five or six 


miles of Adelaide, at from |410 an acre 


upwards; but the rich alluvial lands 
suited for citrus trees range from L59 an 
acre upwards. If evidences of prosperity: 
are reliable data, even at this rate the 
fortunate owners of such soils are to be 
envied. 

A little further north the Barossa 
district is located in a range which runs 
almost continuously from the Mount 
Lofty Range. Here, around the town- 
ships of Angaston, Keyneton, Nuriootpa 
and Tanunda, large orchards are estab- 
lished. The raisin and currant grapes, 
the peach, apricot, pear, apple, plum, and 
fig, meet with ideal conditions in these 
localities, A rainfall of from 20in. to 
30in., according to the elevation reached, 
supplies—when aided by judicious tillage 
—the necessary moisture. A well- 
balanced season of summer heat fayors 
the development of rich saccharine 
flavors in the soft fruits, and firm, good 
keeping and carrying qualities in the 
apples, while at the same time it provides 
the necessary heat to produce a well- 
colored highly-finished product in the 
form of evaporated fruits. In this district 
land values vary “irom L5 to L20 per 
acre, wh'le the cost of preparation and 
subsequent tillage is cheap. ; 

About 70 miles north-west of Adelaide 
the ranges of the Stanley district begin 
at Saddleworth and run northwards for 
about 35 miles through some of the finest 
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‘‘Proputty, Proputty sticks.” | 


Thus sings Tennyson’s ‘‘ Northern Farmer,” hearing the refrain in the hoofsbeats of his ~ 


horse. 


YOU CANNOT DO BETTER than invest your surplus funds in land. Australia is on the up-grade, and the man who misses _ 
his chances now will regret it in a few years time. 


HERE IS A BLOCK WORTH BUYING— 
PROSPECT.—2ZO0 acres, suitable for sub-division, price £1,000, and easy terms can be made. 


ANOTHER— 


CAMBELLTOWN DISTRICT—320 acres, 5-roomed house, £1,100. 


COUNTRY LANDS, including 14,926 acres Cooke’s Plains, 6,621 acres Coonalpyn, 1,853 acres Pinnaroo, 5,000 acres Yorke’s _ 
Peninsula (in lots), 110 acres, 4 miles from City, with Orangery, etc. 


INVESTMENTS, including 5 new City Cottages, £1,550, returning 8 per cent. net; 2 Houses, £725; and many others. 


CALL AND SEE ME. 


KX. EK. POWELEK, LAND AGENT, 


No. 2 (Basement) National Mutual Buildings, King William Street, Adelaide, 


(NEXT BANK OF ADELAIDE), 


TELEPHONE 1136. 


land for fruit production in South Aus 

tralia, Here. an annual rainfall of 
from 20in. to 27in. is precipitated. On 
the spurs of the undulating hills the 
apple, pear, plum, apricot, and peach do 
well, while on the richer flats and gully 
lands the Zante currant vine produces 
enormous crops of fruit, equal in quality 
to the finest grown in the Grecian 
Islands, This district contains vast 
areas of land suitable for these fruits. and 
so great has been the demand for blocks 
for fruit-growing that the land values 
have reached a high figure. The initial 
cost is from £5 to £15 per acre for the 
unplanted soil, but the slopes and valleys 
lend themselves to cheap tillage, and the 
establishment of the orchard may be 
estimated to cost from’ £15 to £25 per 
acre in consequence. ‘The road routes to 
the main north line of railway lead 
through Harrell’s Flat and Mintaro, at a 
distance of about 2 miles, or to Saddle- 
worth, which is from eight miles to 35 
miles from different portions of the 
district. About 50 miles further north 
the Wirrabarra and Beetaloo ranges of 
hills possess much good fruit-growing 
country. Here apples. pears, grapes, figs, 
plums, peaches, apricots, oranges, and 


lemons thrive in selected spots, which. 


are chiefly in the gullies and flats along- 
side the Rocky and other creeks. The 
rainfall here varies from 20in to 23in, and 
the wet and dry seasons are well defined. 
Although many miles from the point 
touched by steamers which carry fruit 


cargoes to Hurope, a profitable export in 
spples has been entered upon from this 
district. The fruitgrowers in this neigh- 
borhood command a large local market. 
being in proximity to Port Pirie, and in 
direct railway communication with the 
great mining centre of Broken Hill, 

All the foregoing areas over which fruit 
is produced are grouped along and 
among ranges of hills, the elevation of 
which ensures more regular rainfall and 
cooler atmospheric conditions than are 
met with in the open agricultural plains. 
Apart from these places, however, along 
the valley of the Murray River are es- 
tablished a number of irrigation settle- 
ments largely devoted to fruit raising. 
Here the conditions are peculiar, and 
a distinct type of growth is secured under 
the stimulating influences of irrigation 
and great summer heat. After passing 
through many vicissitudes of fortune the 
inhabitants of these settlements appear 
to have solved the problem of what they 
can produce successfully, and with charac 
teristic zeal and intelligence their 
enegies aré now being directed along these 
lines, After experimenting with nearly 
every kind of fruit they have emerged out 
of their difficulties with the knowledge 
that with their conditions the produc- 
tion of currants, raisins, pairs for eanning 
and drying, and citrus fruits may be 
carried on with much success indeed. It 
was from here Washington Naval oranges 
originated, which a leading English 
journal declared to be “ Undoubtedly the 


finest oranges which had ever entered - 
Covent Garden markets.” 

To any person who contemplates emi- 
grating from Europe, and more particu- 
larly to those who may possess a 
few hundred pounds capital, there is in 
this business an abundant field for his 
enterprise. To make a success the- 
beginner must not be afraid of hard 
work, and should he have received some 
itial training in horticulture, success is 
assured. Our most successfnl fruit- 
growers are men who, although starting 
with very limited means haye, by dint of 
hard work and the application of keen 
intelligence, raised themselves to their 
present position of comparative affluence. 
There is as yet good land awaiting the 
skill of the planter as any now set to 
orchards, and the world’s markets are 
being yearly brought into closer touch 
with the South Australian producer. 
Blessed with a climate to the evennesss of 
which the world offers no parallel, the 
fruitgrower may, on a properly chosen 
site, have something to send to market 
every month in the year, thus securing 
a continuous income, which is such an 
important consideration to the man of 
small capital. When added to all these 
undeniably great natural advantages it is 
considered that the newcomer may at 
once begin with a clear knowledge of the 
results of the accumulated experience of 
upwards of half a century’s work, it. 
must be admitted that he:starts equipped 
with all the forces which are essential to _ 
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WHEE EBARRoOoOWS, 


Light, Strong, and Everlasting. Unequalled for Garden, Farm, and General Use. 


Made in Black or Galvanized Iron, 


MANUFACTURERS= 


Sizes - 


No. U, 14 bushels ; No. 1, 14 bushels ; No. 2, 21 bushels. 


Bi SEMRSON & SON; 


Gawler Place and Pirie Street, Adelaide. 


Makers of Field Gates, Water Barrows, 


Garden Use. 


Watering Cans, and all kinds of Metallic Goods for 


success. The rest depends entirely upon 
himself. 

A recent visltor to South Austalia (a 
fruit salesman of neaaly 50 years’ ex- 
perience in Covent Garden), stated he 
had no hesitation in saying that the 
South Australian apples were superior to 
any others he had received from Australia. 
This gentleman also expressed the opinion 
that there was almost unlimited room for 
expansion in our-export trade. ‘ 


German gardening journals state that 
the railway authorities at Frankfort-on- 
the-Main intend to afford their em- 
ployees a course of instruction in the 
cultivation and care of fruit trees. The 
purposes of the instruction afforded are 
the cultivation of the fruit ‘trees planted 
on the railway embankments, and the 
formation of new fruit plantations by the 
railway laborers. 

Orchardists and horticulturalists gene- 
rally recognise the great value of tobacco 
in any form for dealing with many. of 
the numerous pests which attack our trees 
and plants. Its price and sometimes a 
difficulty in procuring a suitabie article 
have considerably interfered with its 
general use, but now we find that to- 
bacco stems and other refuse of the plant 
may be had ata price so reasonable that 
it is placed within the reach of all. One 
pound weight of the stems should be 


boiled for half an hour in a quart of water. 
Then add water to make up for what was 
lost in the boiling, and the solution is 
ready. ° 


A method of propagation we have seen 
adopted in HEyypt and in one or two 
other countries is called “‘ ariel layering,” 
It is adapted only as a method of 
increasing woody subjects, such as 
camellias, oranges, mongolias, ginkyos, & 
where the specimens are standards, and 
have no shoots near tbe ground which 
can be brought down and layered in the 
usual way A French writer M. Jules 
Charrett, writes thus:—First ring the 
branch to be layered below a strong bud, 
removing the bark for five or six inilli- 
metres during the growing season, a 
cicatrix then forming on the superior 
edge, In the autumn or spring following 
he arranges a non-perforated pan just 
below this point, which he fills with 
water; in this he places a well-drained pot 
with a little soil, the pot being slotted 


half way down to admit the branch, which. 
is then bent with the bud in the angle, 


the extremity brought upright and in the 
centre. The pot is then filled up, and 
covered with chopped damp moss. The 


outer pan must be-replenished with water, 


and the resulting growth tipped. Another 

lan is to have two pots, both slotted, 
and filled with moss kept constantly 
damp. 


' Awarded Two VFirst- Prizes, 


Always in Season. 


‘“Boshter” Beer, 


A Temperance Tonic, brewed from the 
finest hops grown, matured in our cellars. 
A SPLENDID TABLE or SUPPER BEER 


Cased and sent all over the State. 
\ Adelaide. 
First Prize and Silver Medal, Sydney. 


Co-operative Mineral 
Waters Co., 


ANGAS ST., ADELAIDE. © 
TEL. 76. 


SD 
‘There is Nothing like Leather, 


FOR A GOOD HONEST WEARING 
BOOT, GO TO THE 


CENTRAL Boot PALACE 


77 HINDLEY STREET, ADELAIDE 
(Opposite Max Swift’s), 

Where the man himself makes and repairs 
Boots with the best of material, 

Fit and Style Guaranteed. 
solicited, 

The Cheapest House in town for the 
durable nature of work as guaranteed, j 


A trial 
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All Readers of the ‘‘ AustrALIAN GARDENER” when in the city should not fail to call at the 


ec ALE xXx AR DF A? TEA ROOMS, 
44 RUNDLE STREET, right opposite Messrs. Chas. Birks & Co., 


Where Midday Luncheons and Afternoon ‘Teas.are served to all in the most up-to-date and 
efficient style, and at the lowest possible charge. Please note this, and give the Alexandra a call. 


MRS.-J. C. GRIFFIN, Proprietress. 


STOTT & HOARE. 


Sole Asents 


UNDER Ween 
TYPEWRITER. 


The new Billing and Invoicing Typewriter will make out Invoice, Day Book, and Cart Notes 
at ONE writing. 


- SECOND- HAND TYPEWRITERS of all makes for sale from £5. Cash or Kasy Terms, 


Copying.—We undertake copying of ail descriptions. Specifications, Contracts, Price 
Lists, and Circular Letters. 100 copies Circular, 5s. ; 50 copies, 3s, 


Alexandra Chambers, 27 Grenfell Street, Adelaide 


Phone 1030. 


If you want to buy or sell a Farm. I you want to buy or Sail an Orchard, a Vineyard a House 
or Building Sites- If you want to build a House or Borrow Money- I[f you want to buy or se!l 


Mining and other Shares, or want any Commission Business attended to, CALL ON 


AEDERSEY, GREASY & BEAUMONT, 


Architects and Commission Agents, 
Or Ring up Telephone 1443. 
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PREMIER Furnishing Warehouse. 


114 RUNDLE STREET, ADELAIDE, opposite Arcade. 


Spring 


Laden with glory and light you come 
“h the leaf, the bloom. and the butter- 
ME flies’ wing, : 
. ayy our earth a feiry home.’ 
Primroses glitter, the violets’ peep, 
nd zephr is feasting on flowerets’ 
Ne oom ; 
Ouse ye sluggards, awake and sing 
® chorus of welcome to beautiful 
Sor; pring. 
Pring, Spring, beautiful Spring. 
Sr eautiful, beautiful, beautiful Spring. 
ng, Spring, beautiful Spring, 


cteensascnasitemnsemnemeeemsenee ee eeteey 
—_—_— 


ae pseful coment for fastening knives, 
mae o their handles is made in this way 
small © powdered resin, and mix with it a 
ing quantity of powdered chalk, whit- 
Tiel pe ec” lime. Fill the hole in 
ang aie with this mixture, heat the 
itintonth © knife or fork, and thrust it 
crit ® cavity, When cold it will be 
is als y fastened, A very firm cement 
of = made of four parts of resin, one 
art of hey? into which when melted one 
f ne brickdust is stirred. It ad- 


“res with great firmness. | 


The Firm that<treats you fair, are prepared to let you have a 
choice of the Best Goods for a small deposit and additional 


insignificant weekly payments. 


Terms arranged to suit the convenience of ail customers. 


WHAT WE ARE PARTICULARLY NOTED FOR— 


The splendid and efficient manner in which we pack and forward our goods, irres- 


pective of the value or quanttty. 


The sterling value of the goods we forward.to country clients. 
Also that we do not mind what trouble we are put to so long as satisfaction is given.” 


to the pufchaser, 


And last, but not least, that we stock only the Best Makers’ Goods. 


CASH OR TERMS. 


If pansies really stand for thoughts, 

As learned people say, - 

I wonder what ours think about, 

Throughout the summer’s day. 
Do you suppose about the rose, 

And while she holds her head 
So high above the other flowers 

Who share the centre bed? 

Or do they think about the birds 

And butterflies so bright, 

And envy them their glancing wings, 
And swift and happy flight ? 

If so, perhaps each pansy then 
Says, softly, ‘I shall try, : 
Someday, to slip from this dull stalk, 

And be a butterfly.” 


RE SRNR IE TA 
ns 


Here is the motto that should be 
adopted by the Adelaide Flower Growers’ 
Association:— 

The world is full of roses and the roses 
full of dew, 

And the dew is full of heavenly love that 
drips for me and you. 


seem 


The butter-shipping season will open 


at a later date than for a number of — 


years past in Australia, and at present 
only trifling quantiles are being shipped 
from Brisbane for London. = 


_ renovated. No waiting. 


NEWMARKET, 
Hairdressing Saloon, 
281 RUNDLE STREET. 


GEO. K. A, GOSLIN, Manager 
(Late with R. McCubbin) 


Under new management. Completely 
eno) Cleanliness and 
civility maintained. 

Best Brands of Tobacco, Cigars, and 
Cigarettes stocked. A trial solicited. 


All papers. Agent for the ‘ Australian 
Gardener, . 


LRINTING. 


“Australian 


Gardener” Office, 
; Corner Pirie & Wyatt Sts.*ij 


Send us along a trial order. 
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DAVIS, BROWNE & Ga., 


ate Swift & Co., 
Have the BEST DISPLAY in the State to choose from. 


Bedroomsatin shir to ac selon ves arid th Carpets, 
Dining Room, , CER Linoleums, 
Drawing Room, Curtains, 
on Quilts, 
Kitchen r 
, . <= Table Covers, 
Furniture. 
Blankets, 
ma Seehting, 
CAS 
nogisge Direct from 
or 
a 
TERMS 


the Maker. 


Upholstered Suites in our New Showroom defy description 


7 


ADELAIDE'S J} }{\\|' FURNISHERS 
| 16, TH, 76 HINDLEY STREET, ADELAIDE. 
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Business Notices. 


MESSRS SHEARER AND GURR. 


M 
been established for upwards of three- 
ait “a-half years, and their business is 
uated off one of the main streets of 
aa ide—namely, Gawler Place. They 
~ & most enterprising firm and carry 
mites large stook of all the latest 
oth Ings, vestings. trouserings, and every 
®t line of goods that helps to make 
Sie neatly dressed for any occasion 
' ever, They employ a very large 
ab] of first-class hands, and are thus 
th © to turn out orders entrusted to 
in Lequal to any other firm of tailors 
wna delaide, All their workrooms are 
Shear capable supervision of Mr 
est Be? who is head cutter for the 
thie lishment, and has an experience in 
neoy Bbly important part of the busi- 
itagle 5. © Period of 30 years. This in 
cutt 18a puarantee of his efficiency as a 
®t. Mr Shearer makes it a provision 

com, othing but the first-class article 
all Pleted, and gives every attention to 
Orders leaving the establishment. The 
ah spe that during the last three-and- 
years they have turned out more 


®ssts Shearer and Gurr, tailors, have 


to have n 


than 2000 suits and annouce with 
pleasure that they have received no com- 
plaints of any importance. Mr Gurr, the 
other popular partner, is the “‘ Bagman of 
the Roads,” and attends to the travelling 
himself, giving personal attention to the 
firm’s numerous clients in al) parts of 
the country north and south of Adelaide. 
He makes trips to the country six times 
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a year, with all the latest goods, and is. 


warmly welcomed on his return trip to 
any place, Thus it is, with the combined 
ability of one partner as head cutter and 


the other as an expert traveller, wonder- 


ful success has been achieved. The busi- 
ness of the firm is conducted on strict 
lines, and fit and workmanship in every 
instance are guaranteed. 


THE IDEAL STUDIO.—Mr Jonn 
Dons, PROPRIETOR. 


In our advertising columns we would 


again draw attention tothe special offer: 


given by The Ideal Studio. Mr John 
Dunn, the propietor, who last September 
presented to each customer a photo- 


aph and handsome art frame, has again’ 


decided to offer another free gift during 
show time, On this occasion he will 


Waters’ Company, Angas in 
- addition to securing.the. first prize at: 
_ Adelaide have been awarded first prize. 


present to each customer a handsome en- 
largement absolutely free. This is an 
extra gift, independent of the enlarge- 
ment included with each dozen; and is 
offered solely to advertise the studio. 
During last September the special offer 
was responded to with readiness, and— 
over 300frames were given away, Mr 
Dunn is confident that the additional 
enlargement given away on this occasion 
will prove evena greater attraction than 
the art frames, The photographs are 
most artistically finished, and compare 
with the work of any other studio in the 
city. 


2 


10: 
“ BOSHTER” BEER. 


_It is always. pleasing to note the suc- 
cess of South Australian products in . 
other States. The Co-operative Mineral 
street, in ~ 


and silver medal at the Sydney Royal 


Easter Exhibition, 1908, and the Cham- 


pion Prize at the Melbourne Royal 
Agricultural Wine Showin August, 1908, 


for their well-known * Boshter Beer.” 
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The Cheapest, Strongest, and Best. 
The Most Up=to=-date and Serviceable. 


Spare Parts always in Store. 


If any of your Friends are using METTERS' MILLS, they will advise you to have 
no other make. 


ed Guarantee given with every Mili. 
Repair Parts supplied Sie: of Charge. 


Write for Goaivets List, stating your requirements. Catalogues Free on application. 


COOKING STOVES AND RANGES 
Positively the strongest. manufactured in the States. 
Hundreds of Patterns to choose from. 
very Stove Guaranteed, to give Satisfaction. 


Please. call. and. inspect. our Stock, or send for our Canals Catalogue, which. we. will’ 
forward Post Free. ; . 


Vopreere he tet 


METKERS LIMITED, 
Showmaoms and OU Offices: 142 Rundle Street, Adelaide, 


Also Sy dney, amd, Perdis 


E. B. COX & Co., Seedsmen, Ete., corner Rundle Street and East Terrace 


October Number of 


1908 


x The Nustralian Gardenet x 


(A Monthly Journal of Floriculture, Horticulture, Agriculture, and Poultry), 


EDrioriaL, 


The Vegetable Garden— 
Operations for the Month 


Flower Garden— 
Notes for the Month 
About Roses 
Turban Ranunculus 
New Miniature Sunflower 


The Farm— 
Irrigation in South Australia 


CONTAINS— 
Diseases of the Skin — ‘ 
South Australian Minor Industries ~ 
Miscellaneus ; : 
The Dairy— 
The Prefitable Cow 
Mechanical Cow Milker 
Testing Individual Cows 
Interesting Notes 
Importance of Clean Milk 


&eo, &., &. 


The Orchard— 
Fruit Trees 
Fruit in Bygone Days 


The Poultry Yard— 
Diseases of Fowls 
Poultry in South Australia 
Poultry Brevities 


Business Norices 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


EDITORIAL. . 


As was predicted by the “ Australian 
Gardener,” the Royal Show this year was 
the best exhibition of the kind that has 
been held in Adelaide. The Agricultural 
Society, which has an oxtremely large 
membership, is to be congratulated on the 
fact that year after year it makes its great 
show worthy of the State, and of the pro- 
interests The 
success of the show is evidence of the 
Spirited management of the practica, 
agricuturalists, and keen business men, and 
the energy of an able secretary in the 
person of Mr J. Cresswell. The Royal 
Society is undoubtedly doing a most im- 
Portant work in encouraging rural in- 
dustry, and raising the standard of pro- 
duction ever higher by giving an 
‘Opportunity to producers to ascertain 
what is best, thus raising the emulation 
‘by increasing their knowledge. Tho 
Welfare of the whole State is intimately 
bound up with the success of the rural 
producer, and that success is every year 
becoming dependent more and more 
upon knowledge. Hence the great de- 
Sirability that exists of extending to the 
Soviety the assistance and support its 


ducing it represents. 


object merits. There is one matter, how- 
ever, in the, interests of all concerned, 
that should be taken into 
consideration, and that is the adviseable- 
ness of changing the show grounds for a 
more suitable site. We may say at once 
that the Exhibition Grounds are not all 
that they should be. In fact they fall 
far short of requirements and place the 
exhibitors at a decided disadvantage, 
Their unsuitability is recognised by the 
public generally, and even many mem- 
bers of the Society have expressed them- 
selves in fayor of a better site being 
obtained. If the Society desires, as no 
doubt it does, to extend the popularity of 
the annual September show and increase 
its usefulness, a move should be made 
without delay to acquire a more up-to- 
date show ground. We have seen better 
show grounds in the conntry districts of 


again 


Victoria and other States of the Com- — 


monwealth than those on which the 


Royal Society each year holds its im- 


portant exhibitions. 

* * * * 
Tue abundant rains that fell during the 
month of September, with intervals of 
genial sunshine, have practically assured 
a phenominal season of prosperity for the 


agriculturalists in South Australia. 


. Manager, Land Department, 


Should the weather keep fine for a few 
weeks, and there is then another rain- 
fall, this season will be the best that the 
State has ever experienced. We hope it 
may be so. 


Bagot, Shakes, 
& Lewis, Ltd., 


STOCK AND STATION AGENTS. 
Wool, Skin and Hide Rrokers, 


Auctioneers and Valuators, 
Licensed Land Brokers, Loan 
And Estate Agents, 


Land Department have for Sale 
Some Splendid Agricultural, Grazing 
and Horticultural Lands in all parts 
ef South Australia. 
Also in Westera Australia, New South 
Wales, and other States, 


Properties sold privately or by auction 
_in all parts of tbe State of South 


Australia.” - 
Large Estates disposed of for Closer 
Settlement. 
Advice given as to Best Means of 
Realisation. 
Plans Prepared. Valuations Made. 


Special attention given to City aud 


Suburban House and Property business. 


Persons wanting Houses cannot do 
better than apply for particulars to 
18 King 
William Street, Adelaide. 
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MALCOLM REID @& Co. 


General Furnishers and ironmongers. ° BSS, 


Proresotre ees. St ee vee pe | He a 
i \g to be made of Seasoned 
, , sent free an1 post pail to any address. We guarantee all Our Goods a 
Write for eat se ne and if the dros are not satisfactory we take them back and pay carriage both ways 
RTE ATEE Mh lS SHE Ail Goods delivered free at Riilway Station or Bont, 


FRANKLIN STREET, near Post Office, ADELAIDE. 
——=—= See en et : 


Wo, furnish your Dining Room, as- 
warmest 
siown, for 


£12 19s. Gd., 


consisting of the following :— 


UE 


al Sideboard. with} beyelled u.irrors 
Ze 4 High-backed Chairs, 
~ 27 Arm Chairs, 
1 Couch and Cushions, 
1 Bam! oo Table, 
1 5-ft. x 3-ft. Table, 
Tt Occasional Table, 
1 Overmantle, 
! Hearthrug, 
8 yards Floorcloth, 
1 Fender and Fireirons, 
1 Curtain Pole. 


Postage extra,"2s., securely;packed. 
The most perfect reproducing 
machine cver placed on the market 
for so low a price, Uses the ordinary 
standard size gold moulded records, 
THE SENT Moor is simple, yet 
strong, the spring itself being of 
finest quality tempered steel. The 
. governor, with latest. pattern regu- 
lator, has complete control of the 
speed, ensuring a reproduction rER- 
FECTLY IN TIMR, gt} 8 Wt 
The nickel-plated Reproducer is - 
fitted with a pupeHoe quality mica diaphragm, 
the same as used on all high class phonographs, 
’ The nickel-plated horn is of new design, with 
fiaring bell, greatly improving the tune. It is 
fitted with safety support, avoiding damage to 
Reproducer through falling off record.’ 
KEcorps.—We supply gold-mounted records = 
Bands, vocal, violin, bagplpes, beils, piccolo, 
ete., at 15s. per dozen. Postage extra, 2s. per 
dozen. Latest Lists post free. 


i \-inch 
ll size PARISIAN BEDSTEAD, as shown, 1j-ine 
olla Nickel or Brass Mounted, £3 10s. 


on net 
ween 


6-piece DRAWING ROOM SUITE, as shown, beautifully upholstered, 
£4 I5s, and £5 15s. 


_pert them. 
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VOLUN VEER TOMATO. 


The Vegetable Garden. 


Operations for the Month 


Beans, French or Kidney Dwarfs may 
be sown now in nearly all parts of the 
State, They will thrive in almost any 


kind of soil, provided the soil be ther- _ 
oughly drained and well enriched with 


manures that do not ‘contain much 


nitrogen. 
Beans, Kidney, Une Ther may 


be managed in the same manner as the 


dwarfs, but the seeds had better be sown 


wider apart.. They will need the support 
of poles, or anything else that will sup- 


- small gardens it will be as well to grow 
» only the dwarf varieties. 


_ Bean, Lima—If seeds were not sown . 


last month this should be done imme- 


A 


¢ diately. There is a dwarf as well ‘as 


si 


' the largest beans. 


18 inches apart. 


Beet, Red—Sow a little ein of this 


vegetable in’ numerous rows about 


For general purposes in. 


When the seeds come ~ 


up and plants are strong, thin them out 
gradually until you have strong plants 


_ standing about 9 inches from each other 


Small clean medium-sized beets are to be 
preferred to those of a larger  sizo 
Badly-shaped and forked roots sho ald be 
condemned. 

Beet, Silver is used for leaves only, 
Sow a little seed in heavily-manured 
ground. ‘A few plants will be sufficient 
for an ordinary-sized family. 

Cabbage—Sow a little seed in drills in 
a seed-bed. Plant out any strong plants 
that may be available, and do this with 
care. x 


Cauliflower--Sow A little seed and 


“manage the plants as advised for the cab- 
“bage. 
F between the rows of cauliflowers as well 


Cultivate the ground with a hoe 


as, cabbage, and all members of ds same 


a tall growing variety. The latter bears . class « of vegetables, 


_ Capsicum or ‘Chilli. —The seed may now 
re sown in a box or a pot, or in a seed- 
bed, and the young capsicums afterwards 
planted out-about 3 feet apart. 


ground should be well drained. 


Celery — Prepare some ground by 


heavily manuring and well digging, and 


when some of the best seedlings are ready, 
transplant them the seed-bed. 
Celery requires plenty of water, but the 
When 
grown on the flat the stalks may be 
blanched or made 


from 


white by placiug 
boards on each side, or anything else 
that will keep away the light. 

Cucumber —Prepare a bed by digging 
the ground deep, by draining it well, and 


_by applying a good dressing oi manure, 


unless the soil is rich enough without it, 


as may be the case on some farms. Sow 


‘six or eight seeds within a few inches of 


each other, in aclump, as it were; and 
about 6 feet distant put in another clump 
and so on until your bed is planted. 
When the seeds come up and the plants 
are strong, thin out all but two or at 
inmost three plants. If necessary, those 
you thin out canbe moved carefully and 
in another bed, or they may be required 
to fill up misses. Water the plants be- 
fore they are moved, 
planted, 


and again when 


_ Cressand Mustard—'The seeds of these 
salad plants are generally sown together — 
They are wholesome and useful vege- 
tables to eat in a green state, and a fow 
seeds should be 
keep up a supply. Use a good dressing 
of rotted manure and mix it well up. 


sown occasionally to 


Mustard and cress are about the easiest 


oj vegetables to grow. 


Carrot—Sow a few rows or drills about 
1 foot or 18 inches apart. = 

Egg Plant— Sow in the same manner 
as the above and afterwards transplant. 
This vegetable requires a very warm 
situation. It is quustionable whether 
more than a few plants of it are worth 
growing. ‘he fruit is very ornamental, 

‘Kohl rabi, or Turnip- Rooted Cabbage— 


A few plants are worth trying. It is not 


advisable to. grow it to any extent until 
it is ascertained. that the family cares for 
it. Sow and plant as for cabbage. 

Leek—Sow seed and plane out. Water 
often, and apply abundance of liquid 
manure, 

Lettuce—The best kind for this time 
of the year to sow is one of the Drumhead 
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class. 
manure frequently to keep the plants 
growing fast. Sow the seeds in a seed- 
bed, and when moving the plants be par- 


Manure well and use liquid 


ticularly careful not to break the roots. 

Melon, Rock and Water—Prepare the 
ground as recommended for the cucumber 
and sow the seed in the same way. The 
water-melons’ should be 
apart than the cucumber or rock-melons® 

Okra—Plant out from the seed-bed 
any young plants that are strong 
enough, 2 or3 feet apart. Sow a little 
seed, 

Onion—Sow a little seed. 


sown wider 


Any plants 
that are growing should be kept care- 
fully weeded. and spread a dressing of 
soot and salt about them. Half sootand 
half salt. 

The parsnip— Sow a little seed in rows 
about 2 feet apart. The ground should 
be dug as deep as possible. 

The peas—A row or two may be sown; 
The peas will succeed best during the 

' summer, in the coolest part of the State. 

The potato—A few rows of medium- 
sized whole potatoes should be planted. 
Use plenty of manure unless the soil of 
the garden is sufficiently rich without it. 

The pumpkin—Sow a few seeds of the 
ironbark variety if it can be obtained. 
You should prepare the ground well and 
use the manure liberally. Sow the seeds 
in clumps about 8 feet apart, and thin out 
the plants to two or three when they are 
strong enough. 


Ea 


% 


ae 
Se hen 


ony 


EARLY SCARLET WHITE-LIPPED 
TURNIP RADISH. __ 


ae) 


_ preserve. 


_has not yet been done. 
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LONG BLACK SPANISH RADISH. 


Radish—A few radishes well grown 
are always useful. It wonld be as well 
not to sow too much seed ata time as 
Apply well- 
rotted manure, and dig up the soil well 
and make it fine. Sow in rows, and thin 
out the plants as soon as the second leaves 


the roots soon deteriorate. 


" appear.’ 
Rosalla—This is a kind of Hibiscus 


which will succeed only in the warmest 


parts of the State. The portion of the . 
' plant used is the flower calyx, It makes 


an excellent and most beautiful colored 
The seeds should be sown in 
pots-or boxes, and the plants aftewards 
transplanted to well manured ground. 
Rhubarb—A little seed may be sown 
in a box or seed-pan, but it is rather late 


_ in the season. 


Tomato—You should plant out largely 
from the seed-bed, or sow seeds if this 
Make some kind 
of support for the plants to be tied to 
soas to keep them off the ground as 
much as possible. There is no end to the 


. varieties of tomatoes, yellow and red, 


large and small. The medium-sized and 


the small are generally the best flavored, 


‘Gnd[are on} thatvaccount to be preferred 
tot thejlarge andy handsome kinds. _ No 
vegetable garden should be without afew 
plants. 

Turnip—A little seed may be sown on 
well-manured ground in drills. 

Vegetable-marrow and Squash—Sow 
seeds on ground that should be prepared 
in the same way as that recommended 
for cucumbers. 


WE WANT YOU TO KNOW 


Ws: “that We Keep a Good Supply of 


Books on the Farm & Garden 
by the Most Experienced Writers, 
As well as a good range of the best 
General Literature. 


Perfection Bibles, Text Cards, 
Autograph and Birthday 
Books, Stationery, &c., &c. 


Your Orders will receive Prompt 
Attention. 


Methodist Book 
Departs 


110 KING WILLIAM ST. 
W. THOMPSON, Manager. 


STRANG & CO., 


Tailors 


Mercers, 
30 Gawler Place. 


FARMERS, GRAZIERS, 
DAIRYMEN. 
Vatvastr FARMING PROPERTIES 


at d 
. Redbanks, and Lower Light, 2964 Acres, 


for Private Sale, on account Mr, L. Conrad 
Immediate possession, with or without crop. 
BEST FATTENING and WHEAT- 
GROWING COUNTRY, Highly 
Manured, and in Excellent Heart. 
Situated on the River Light, compris- 
ing two Homesteads, and outbuildings 
complete; may be subdivided into seven 
compact and suitable farms; well fenced 
into convenient paddocks; reticulated 
with Barossa Water, and supplied with 
wells, pumps, and windmills for irrigation 
purposes. 
Plans and particulars as toinspection from 
A, 8, & F, H, CONRAD, 
; Architects, 
Broken Hill Chambers, — 
KING WILLIAM STREET, 
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roses 3 All the leading varieties, half-standards, 1s. each 
@ 
Epis itc reese 3 Orange, Lemon, Peach, Apple, Pear, lum, etc. 


HARDY SHRUBS, Trees, Climbers, etc. | 
BULBS, Hyacinth, Daffodil, Anemone, Tuberose, 
Gladiolus. 


i=} => EC p BD) Gy 3 Vegetable and Flower. Agricultural, Horticultural Sundries in great variety. 
E. & W. HACKETT, 


Seedsmen, Nurseryman, &&c., 
73s Rundle Street, Adelaide. 


Telephone 350 


RY <> Imocrease iz LE EPCS 


THE OLD FAVORITE 


DIAMOND TOBACCO, 


Dark Twist, 8s, Aromatic, 8s. 9d, 


‘Obtainable at all Stores, or of the Sole Agents— ~ 


KYES & CROWLE 


THE RELIABLE 


Never Src UU: 


MOTOR CYCLE 


Climbs Hills 28 miles per hour without pedal assistance. 


The ENGINE TESTS recently held resulted in the Celebrated 

ee Gomes i Pe tee eee being FIRST, SECOND, and. 

t of thirt ti h th 

See our £10 10s. Cycle, best quality and fully guaranteed specifi - Ailsa stan a esniobileeGIABeyadoeal a ve, tue eae 
cation. Genuine B.S.A. Bearings, Eadie Coaster and Free Wheel, algo secured Fastest Time for the Second Year in succession. 

Renold’s Chain, Brooks’ Saddle, Dunlop Oceanic Tyres, Reversible ; M 
Handle Bars, any height fontjenl any color enamel. This Contest is the Only Motor Cycle Engine Test that has 
ONLY £10 10s, been held in South Australia this year. Wecan prove this 


22 & CROWLE, 125 and 127 Pirie St., Adelaide. 
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MAMMOTH SWEEI WILLIAM, Holborn Glory. 
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The Flower Garden. 


Notes for the Month. 


During the month of October most of 

‘ the roses and many other plants are at 
their best; but, 
qnently happens that 


unfortunately, it fre- 
north- 
north-westerly hot winds blow severely 


strong 
and destroy the flowers. It is impossible 
to prevent this, unless the garden be pro. 
tected by hedges, high paling fences, or 
buildings, but even then the hot air pene- 
When the 
rose flowers haye thus been destroyed 
they should be cut off, and it will pro- 


trates almost everywhere. 


or 


he oe 


_attended to. 


but 
in order to obtain flowers of good quality 


duce flowers without any care; 
and up to the mark for exhibition pur- 
poses, a great deal of care and constant 
attention is necessary. Plants can be 
obtained during the month, and planted 
out in the open, either among other 
flowering plants or else in a border by 
themselves, where they can be specially 
This latter practice is that 
generally adopted by those who cultivate 
chrysanthemums, therefore they should 


be constantly searched for and killed. 


Many varieties of beautiful bulbs will 
flower during this month if the weather 
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has been favorable. Lilums of varieties, | 
gladiolus, and others should be making 
one growth and will flower later on. 
Tie up the leaves of bulbs such as 
daffodils, etc. to keep them out of the 
way and tidy, but do not cut them off,_ 
just let them wither wway, for they are 
necessary to elaborate material for next 
season’s flowers and leaves. 


In the semi-tropical coastal districts. 
the gurdeus can be beautified by the. 
addition of palms and tree ferns. They 
can be planted out during the month if 
the weather be not too dry. The Lord 
Howe Island palms, Kentias or Howeas 


‘are remarkably beaatiful -and easily 


obtainable. The fan-leaved palms, such. 
as our own cabbage-tree, chamoerops of. 
kinds, livistonas, and sabals are exceed- 
ingly handsome when well grown. 


Seedlings of tender annuals and poren- 
nials may now be planted out in the. 
open, of snch plants as cockscombs, 
balsams, portalacas, and sunflowers. 


Edgings of grass, box, ete., will grow 
very quickly now, therefore they should, 
be frequently cut and kept trim. Edgings 
and hedges badly kept ure great eyesores. 


DOUBLE TIGER LILY. 


+ eee 


ee 


Sserwes 
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FLAKE CARNATION. 


Carnations willneed some attention at 
this season of the year, if the best pos- 
sibie results are desired, from a decora- 

-tive point of view. Where an excessive 
number of shoots are present on old 
plants, these .should be thinned 
out, leaving about six well placed leaders ; 
also remove some of the weekly» laterals 
or side growths on the selected shoots, 
retaining those that are strongest and 
-occur nearest the base of the plants. 
The plants should be staked or supported 
as being of a brittle nature they are 
-likely to suffer from the effect of wind, 
“The best method is to inake a circle of 


PICOTEE. 


| guano 


wire netting, about 18 inches or 2ft in 
he ght, and of sufficient diameter to en- 
able the whole of the plant to be trained 
within it. A stake should be threaded 
through the ends of the netting to make | 
the circle, and audther at the opposite 
side, and each stake securely fixed in the 
soil. This is the best means of support 
for the fiower shoots, and is also a barrier 
against rabbits. which if present, will 
attack carnations in preference to any 
An 
manure 


other plant. 
with liquid 
or 


occasional watering 
made from 


some such manure and 
soot, will benefit the plants greatly, 
adding to the size and number of the 
blooms. Soot is a valuxble material to a 


carnation grower, as, in addition to its 


value as a manure, it keeps mealy bugs 
and other pests from attacking plants. 


TURBAN RANUNCULUS, 


Paeony-formed flowers, whose vivid colors 
are very attractive. Very effective in 
beds and masses. 


, Summer, 


_ they are sure to give satisfaction. 
’ plants will be put back by frost in winter. 


NEW MINIATURE SUNFLOWERS, 


Specially remarkable for their rich pro- 

fusion of flowers, which are borne on long, 

erect stalks above the dark green foliage. 
A great acquisition for cut flowers. 


LT SL | 
The Bouvardia is oné of tle most 
useful dwarf plants for border decoration 


“or for cutting, blooming freely during 


-and The original 
types’ (natives of central America), of 
which B. leintha, splendens, and trip- 
hylla are still found in many gardens 
were all red flowered; but garden hybrds 
much superior to 


autumn. 


have been produced 
those in form and size, and varied in 
color. They are specially snitable for 
small gardens, but should not be planted. 
close to large shrubs or trees. A loamy 
soil suits them well, and with a fair 
supply of water during dry, hot weather 
The 


unless sheltered, but will break away 
into growth again in the spring. 


©Y TEA 


You Right. 
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iE. & WW. BACK EX x, 


Seeds lof Grasses and other Fodder Plants for Stock. 


Phalaris commutata, for winter feed. Trial pkts is 
Paspalum dilatatum, By the lb, ewt, or sack 
Rhodes Grass f Cocksfoot or Orchard Grass 
PrairieGrass Rye Grass. Rib Grass 
White Dutch Clover{¥so'" Cow Grass, Yellow Trefoil 
Italian Crimson Clover,» Melilotus officinalis 


Lucerne.” SplendidSamples. New Crop 


Sorghum ie Amber Cane 

Planters’ #riendZ-  Q| -. Broom Cornff 4 * 

Kafr Corn whiteand Red Hungarian millet 

Japanese millet Pearl millet : 2 
Guinea grass & Johnson grass Maize,*: Horse-Tooth. 


1 ASS 


WATER MELON—Sugar Stick, Cuban Queen, Bi halk on be 


Ice Cream, Rattesnake, Etc.9 

Ninety-day Maize’ 

Horse-tooth Maize 

Lin ad 

Dwarf Essex Rape 

Japanese {Buckwheat 

MANGEL— Long Red,! Yellow; Globe, 
Yellow Mammoth 

Thousand-headed Kale 

White! Mustard, 


Field Cabbage, ‘Turnips, 


t wedes, Carrots 


Insecticides and Fungicides— 


NIQUAS, 1s 6d tin : 
Hackett’s Concentrated Resin Wash, Istin 
Kilemquick, 1s pint tin, also 3,1, and5 gal. ns * | 
Hackett’s Peach Blight Cure, 1s tin 
Gishurst Compound, 1s 6d box 
Ammon. Copper Carb. Solution for Apricot Scab and Cur] Leaf on Peach, 1s- 
8d bottle 
_SWIFT’S ARSENATE OF LEAD 
Par Odium for Vines 


“TORPEDO” SULPHERERS (Knapsack),'Imroved Double Action, the latest. 
and best for large Vineyards { 
Sulphur and Sulphur Bellows 


y be Imperial Egg Food—is 3d Box. AJso in Pails 


Seedsmen and Nurserymen, 


Smee 


73}RUNDLEI'ST.,{/Telephone 350 
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E. & W. HACKETT’S FRUIT TREES. 


STRAWBERRIES 
1/- Bundle of 25. 
MADAME MELBA (Up to the Mark). — 
EDITH. 
ROYAL SOVEREIGN. 
MARGUERITE. 
SIR JOSEPH PAXTON. 
WHITE CHILIAN. 


APPLES Best Cooking 


er and 


Cope. 


PEARS Dessert Sorts. 


PEACHES, very early, early,;medium,. 
and late. 


ALMONDS. 
PLUMS. a; 
JAPANESE {PLUMS. 
GRAPE VINES. 
GOOSEBERRIES. 
FIGS. 

APRICOTS. 
LOQUATS. 
CHERRIES. 


B 


JAPANESE PERSIMMONS. 


Several Good Sorts, 


1/6 each. 


GUAVAS. 
FILBERTS. 
COB‘NUTS. 
HAZEL NUTS. 
PECAN NUTS, 
WALNUTS. 
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About Roses. 
cet 


HINTS AS TO CULTURE. 


When the plants arrive they should be 
conveyed to a shed or sheltered place and 
unpacked, and the roots and tops watered 3 
if the grcund is ready plant them at 
once, taking care not to let them be ex- 
pesed to drying winds when being 
planted. If the weather be wet or frosty, 
open a trench in a sheltered spot and 
lay the roots of the plant in, and cover 
them well with earth until the weather is 
fine and the ground in a fit Sea to 
plant them in. 

A place apart from other owen should 
be assigned to them, if possible, sheltered 
from high winds, but open and not sur- 
rounded by trees, as closeness is very apt 


to mildew; where they cannot have a 
place to themselves, any part of the 
garden best fulfiling these condition will 
answer, 

Before planting a new bed the soil 
should be well trenched, and plenty of 
good rotten manure mixed in. Great 
care should be taken not to plant too 
deeply, or let the manure touch the bare 
roots, When the ‘hole is filled in tread 
well, and if standards they should be 
securely staked. 

Roses are feeders, and will take Aue 
any quantity of manure, mulch liberally 
during summer; keeping mulch fully 
three inches from stems of trees. 

When coming into bloom, if the 
weather be dry, give a good drenching 
twice or three times a week; if greater 
size be required, liquid manure may be 


used. Established roses are best not 
watered during November, December, 
January, and early part of February, 
when they should be summer pruned, 
manured, and watered as required When 


watering the 


always hose 


foliage 
thoroughly. 
PRUNING. 
Hybrid Perpetuals. 

Daring July cut ont all wood over two 
years old and all weakly shoots. Weak- 
growing kinds may be left longer. Cut 
to an eye that points downward, so as to 
keep the inside of the plant open. 


Everblooming (Teas, Hyrid Teas, Hybrid 
Chinas). 

- Doring July cut out all dead wood | 
weakly shoots, and exhausted wood; 
leaving only the shnots intended to form 
the bush, which shorten back to say four 
or five eyes, never allowing centre of 
bush to become crowded. 

During Febrnary summer pruning 
should be carried out, by removing some 
of the weak and worn-out wood, and 
shortening any remaining shoots as re- 
quired, but not so severe as in winter 
pruning. 

Climbing Roses. 

Where it is intended to keep these 
trim and neat, it will be necessary to 
prune after the first flowering is over, 
and training up younger wood in its 
plece. They should be liberally watered 
and manured all the summer, always 
hosing the foliage thorovghly when 
watering. Tie up shoots as required, 


Pests. 

Green and Brown Fly (Apis) are the 
first to trouble the young growth and 
flower buds of roses in the spring, and. 
should be syringed or sprayed off a few 
times with Kilemquick, Niguas. Gishurst 
Compound, or other preparations recom- 
mended for their destruction. 


Mildew is next to make its appear- 
ance on the young growth. and is checked 
by dusting sulphur over and under the 
foliage early in the morning while the 
moistening dew “is still upon it— 
(otherwise damp the follage first). This — 
might be prevented to some extent by 
applying the sulphur before it makes its 
appearance , 
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izm stall, fine 


@ rosy white. 


Sp arta AN ia “ we ee D : : Y 
La France, beautiful bright lilac, witn rosy centre. Large and — Mrs. Edward Mawley, bright carmine-pink, shaded 
. full, and particularly sweet-scented. salmon. Of great substance, 
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NOTICE TO FRUIT AND PLANT DEALERS. 


The attention of all persons interested in the inter-State trade in fruits, plants, and vegetables is hereby drawn to the 
Amended Regulations dealing therewith as published in the ‘Government Gazette” of July 9, 1908, on pages 38 and 84, under which 
1. Grape vines, or portions thereof, are absolutely prohibited. 
2. Other plants and fruits may be introduced via Serviceton by rail, per parcels post, to Adelaide, and via Port Adelaide 
by sea only. A 
3. 


No parcel containing those goods shall be landed in South Australia without an inspector’s permit. 
4. 


No plants other than those growing in pots having soil attached to their roots will be admitted. 


A certificate signed by an officer of the Department of Agriculture in the exporting State—indicating that they were 
reasonably free from disease when exported—must be presented with every consignment of fruits, plants, or vegetables 
on arrival, such certificate must also indicate whether the case or covering be quite new or has been efficiently. 
disinfected. ~ s . 

Every such package must have indelibly and legibly printed. marked, or stencilled upon it, or upona tag or label 


attached to it, the exporter’s name and address or some mark which he has registered with the Department of 
Agriculture in the exportlng State, 


7 All banana fruits must be accompanied by a certificate signed by the grower, as well as by an officer of th® 
Department of Agriculture in the State where they have been grown, certifying that they have been effectively covered | 
against fruit flies for three (3) weeks prior to being exported. ; 


No plants or portions thereof will be «dmitted from any State or countey where phylloxera exists unless accompanied by a 
declaration made before a Justice of the Peace. British Consular Agent, or officer of the Department of Agriculture in the 


exporting country to the effect (a) that the plants were not grown within 50 yards of any grape vine, (b) thatno phy!loxera 
exists or has existed in the plantation from which the plants originated. z 


No charges will be made for goods inspected and certified for export. For imported goods an inspection fee of one 
penny, o~ a sorting fee of threepence per package will be charged when not exceeding two cubic feet in capacity. Extra 
charges will be made for larger packages and for disinfection when necessary. 


10.. The penalties for any breach of these regulations are fines from £5 to £100 or imprisonment not exceeding six (6) 


months. 


Persons desirous of obtaining further information may do so by applying to the Department of Agiculture, North-terrace. 


L. OLOUGHLIN, Minister of Agriculture. 


Government Poultry Station. 
Agricultural College, Roseworthy. 
Eggs and Chickens for Sale during Season. 


Black Orpington, Buff Orpington, and Indian Game—Eggs, 15s., Chickens, 303. a dozen. 


. Silver Wyandottes, Haverolles, Minorca, White Wyandotte, White Leghorn, Old English Game—HEggs, 10s., Chickens, 21s. a dozen. 
Table Birds—Eggs from various crosses, 3s.. when availakle. 


Settings will be 15 eggs and no replacements. Chickens at a month old. The stock is of first-class quality and vigorous. 
For further particulars apply to the Poultry Expert, Crown Lands Offices, or the Poultry Superintendent, Agricultural 
College, Roseworthy. : 


132 GAWLER FLACE. 
Renowaed for his Watches, Jewellery, and Repairs. ADELAIDE 
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Don’t Read This Unless You Like Music. 


el) 


R. CORRELL, Music Seller. 


Brass Band Instruments & Brass Band Music. 


<A 


SOLE AGENT FOR 
BOOSEY & CO.’s World-famous Brass Band 
Instruments, with Patent Compensating Pistons 


Importer of Violins, Piccolos, Mandolins, Guitars, ete., and Brass Band Instruments. 
WRITE FOR PRICE LIST. 

B ting direct from the very best manufactarers for cash_R. Correll is enabled to sell the best quality Strings, Instru- 

ae the lowest possible price consistent with quality. Violins from 10s. to £60. Violin Outfits, 25s., 30s.. 35s., 40s., 


and up to £70. Violas from 50s,, Violoncetios from 45s , Pictolos Is., 2s., 2s. 6d., and with Tuning Slide and extra ferrule 38. 6d., 
4s. 6d., and 5s. §d., B-flat Fife 2s. 6d., 3s., 4s, 6d., and 5s. 6d. At the Public Schools’ Contest, First Prize was won by the School 


using Flutes supplied by R. Correll. 
If you are thinking of forming a Band or an Orchestra, consult R. Correl!, who will be pleased to assist you. Brass Band 
Instruments Repaired. All the latest Songs, Song and Dance Annuals, etc., etc. 


Corner Flinders and Hyde Streets, Adelaide. 


STOTT & HOARE 


SOLE AGENTS 


UNDER Ween 
TYPEWRITER 


The new Billing and Invoicing Typewriter will make out Invoice, Day Books and Cart Notes 
at ONE writing. 


SECOND-HAND TYPEWRITERS of all makes for sale from £5. Cash ai Easy Terms 


Copying.— — We undertake copying of ail descriptions. Specifications, Contracts, Price 
Lists, and Circular Letters. 100 copies Circular, 5s. ; 50 copies, 3s, 


‘Alexandra Chambers, 27 Grenfell Street, Adelaide. 


_*Phone 10380. 
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WHEE rEBEARRow s. 


Light, Strong, and Everlasting, Unequalled for Garden, Farm, and General Use. 


———— = 


ty, A . fr 
Za | SV 
< TN 
A 
: “> ‘ 


Made in Black or Galvanized Iron, Sizes-—-No. 0, 1} bushels ; No. 1, 13 bushels ; No. 2, 24 bushels. 


Ay SEMPSON & SON 


Makers ot Field Gates, Water Barrows, Watering Cans, and all kinds of Metallic Goods for 
Garden Use. 


All Readers of the “ Ausrranian GARDENER” when in the city should not fail to call at the 


ce ALE xX AN DR A °? TEA Rooms, 
44 RUNDLE STREET, right opposite Messrs. Chas. Birks & Co., 


Where Midday Luncheons and Afternoon Teas are served to all in the most up-to-date and 
efficient style, and at the lowest possible charge. Please note this, and give the Alexandra a call 


MRS. J. C. GRIFFIN, Proprietress. 


If you want to buy or sell a Farm. If you want to buy or sell an Orchard, a Vineyard, a House 
or Building Sites: If you want to build a House or Borrow Money. If you want to buy or sell 
Mining and other Shares, or want any Commission Business :attended to, CALL ON 


AEDERSEY, GREASY & BEAUMONT, — 
CURRIE STREET, next Bank of Adelaide, 


Architects and Commission Agents, te 


Or Ring up Telephone 1443. 
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Fruit frees. 


GRAFTING PROCESS OUTLINED. 

The subject of grafting fruit trees is 
one that is old, yet ever new, with the 
return of spring and the season for plant 
growth. Grafting is the process of insert- 
ting a piece of plant, usually a bud or 
twig, in another, so that it will grow. It 
is a necessary practice with nearly all 
orchard fruits. The plant on which the 
grafting is done is termed the stock. The 
part inserted into the stock is called 
thescion. The essential principle in graft- 
jng is to bring the cambium layer 
(growing tissue between the bark and 
wood) of the scion end stock in close 
contact with each other, and to keep 
them there until they grow together. 


There are various methods of grafting | 


but those mostly followed may be classified 
as (1) budding and (2) seion grafting. 
Tur Process or Buppina, 
Budding consists in inserting a single 
bud under the bark of the stock. It is 
practically more especially with small 
stocks only one or two years old. Bud- 
ding is usually performed when the bark 
onthe stock is loose and will peel. It 
may also be done in the spring. One- 
year-old nursery trees are budded two to 
three inches above the ground If 
budded in the spring the buds are taken 
from twigs of the previous season’s 
growth. If full budded, from the grow- 
ing twigs of the season. A T-like cut is 
made through the bark of the stock; the 
bark is then slightly lifted near the top 


/ 
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of the cut, then a little piece of bark 


containing the bud is inserted and 
pressed down, so that it is held firmly in 
place.i,, The bud is then held firmly in its 
place with raffiia, a cheap commercial 
tying material, or some soft yarn. No 


wax or other covering wmaterialis used. 
Scion GRAFTING. 


There are a number of ways fof uniting 
scion and stock, but the more common 
are the cleft graft and the wedge or 
tongue graft. Cleft eraftlng is practised 
with rather large branches, and is done 
early in the spring. The scions are taken 
from the shoots of the previous year's 
growth, and generally eonsist of three 
buds. These may be prepared some time 
previously, tied in bundles, and labelled 
and kept stored in some cool place to 
keep them perfectly dormant. The scion 
should be cut wedge-shaped, a little 
thicker on the outside, so that the 
pressure of the cleft will hold the cam- 
brium layers of stock and scion in close 
contact. Two scions are usully set in 
each stock, with the lower bud of the 
scion near the top of the wedge, 

This is commonly employed in graft- 
ing seedling apple roots with improved 
varieties, and with other small stocks. 
The scion and stock in whip grafting 
should be approximately the same size. 
in root whip grafting the parts are held 
firmly in place by a few wraps of cotton 
yarn drawn through melted wax and 
wound up on a spool. In root grafting 
with apples thirty-one-year old is taken 
up in the fall and stored in a cellar 
where it will keep moist. Some time 
during the winter months these roots 
may be cut in two or three pieces, and 
each piece grafted with a scion. These 
root grafts are then tied in bundles and 
packed in moist earth until spring, 
when they are set in nursery row. 

Grafting wax is made by thelting’ to- 
gether beeswax, tallow,and resin. A 
good formula for outdoor use “is one 
pound of tallow, two pounds of beeswax , 
and four pounds of resin. The melted 
mixture should be poured into a pail of 
water and pulled with greased hands 
until it becomes light colored and grains. 
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It may then be put away in oiled paper 
and will keep indefinitely, The warmth 
of the hands will be sufficient to soften it - 
for usein the orchard. The hands must 
be greased to prevent it from sticking to 
them. The wounds should be covered 
airtight with the wax, 


Whip or tongue grafting is, on the 
whole, the best and easiest mode of 
grafting, and the one most extensively 
employed for young trees in this country. 
It is represented at figure A, where 1 is 


the stock and 2 the scion. It willbe 
readily understood that the bark of the 
stock, because older, is thicker than that 
of the scion, consequently if, as ought to 
be the case, equal surfaces of the wood are 
exposed, the cut surface of the scion 
would not completely cover that of the 
stock, nor would this ever be the case, 
except when the barks of both stock and 
scion are of equal thickness, In proceed- 
ing to operate, cut the top of the stock in 
a sloping direction, as shown in the 
figure. terminating, if possible, above 
abud, Then take the scion and cut it 
sloping and thin towards the end; next 
enter the knife and cut a thin tongue 
upwards, as shown inthe figure. The 
scion is now prepared. Then proceeding 
to the stock, cut a slice upwards, so that 
the surface of the wood shall be as nearly 
as possible a counterpart of the exposed 
wood of the scion. In the upper part of 
the cut make a notch to receive the 
tongue of the scion; this notch should be 
kept open with the point of the knife 
while the scion is. being inserted. The 
inner bark of the scion and stock — 
should be placed in contact, the parts 
secured by tying with matting or other 
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substances, to exclude the air and rain, 
then the operation is complete. 

Cleft grafting is represented in figure 
B,: where lis the stock and 2 is the 
scion, 


B—Cleft Grafting. 


This is sometimes called triangular 
notch-grafting. Instead of splitting the 
stock a triangular notch is cut in the 
side,and in that the scion is fitted, so 
that the innner barks correspond. The 
scion is kept in position by tying matting 
or other material round it and the stock. » 
It is then surrounded with clay, grafting 
wax, or other substances to exclude the 
air and rain, and the operation is com- 
plete. 

One way of root grafting is represented 
at figure C, where 1 is the scion and 2 
is the root. There are other ways of root 
grafting, the tongue or whip graft being 
largely practised. See figure D, 1, 2, and 


‘3, where 1 represents the root, 2 the 
scion. and 3 the graft cemplete. The 
scion should be tied, clayed, etc., as in 
those above referred to. Crownor bark 
grafting is represented at figure E, where 
Lis the stock and 2 is the scion. This 
mode of grafting is easily performed by 


anyone. The head of the stock is cut 
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horizontally, and a slit where the scion 
is to be inserted is made just through the 
inner bark. The lowe. end of the scion 
is cut sloping asin whip grafting. A 


D—Root Grafting. 


piece of wood, bone, or ivory, in shape 
somewhat resembling the thin end of the 
scion, is introduced at the top of the slit 
between the alburnum and tne inner 
bark so tnat the thinned end of the scion 
may be entered without being bruised. 
The edges of the bark on each side are 
then brought close to the scion, and the 
whole is bound with matting and clayed, 
Tf so desired three or four more scions 
can be put into the head of a stock if it 
is a large one. On the whole, crown 
grafting is not so good as whip or tongue 
grafting, butit answers well for working 
superior v.rieties on such established 
trees as are not fruitiny satisfactoril). 
Crown grafts are very liable to be blown 
to cut the 


growths back, and support them in sue 


out if care be not taken 


way whilst they are young. 
Saddle-grafting.is sometimes practised 
(see Fig. F, where 1 represents the stock 


and 2 thescion). It cannot be satisfac- 


E—Crown, or Bark 
Grafting. 


F—Saddle 
Grafting. 


torily carried out, however, unless the 
stock and scion are of nearly equal thick- 


ness. The stock is cut sloping on both 


sides like a wedge. The scion is split up 
the centre, and each half is thinned to 
make it astride the wedge-like end of the 
stock. The inner barx of the scion and 
stock having been made to coincide as 


nearly as possible the parts should be 


_secured by a ligature, and covered with 


some grating composition, then the opera- 
tion is complete. 


G—A Pyramidal Pear Tree Regrafted. 


Fruit in Bygone Days. 


Fruit was very rare in England in the 
reign of King Henry VII. Apples were 
not less than one or two shillings each; a 
red rose, two shillings; and a man and 
woman received 8/4 fora small quantity 
of strawberries. It was in about 1547 
that apricots und artichokes were first 
cultivated. The currant came from 
Zante, and was planted in England in 
1533. The pear, peach, apricot, and. 
quince were respectively brought into 
Europe from Epirus, Carthage, Armenia, 
and Syria, and by degrees into Bngland. 
Cherries came from Rome in 55, 
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SESEnMmoh he’s BRA AT. 


ENTERPRISE TOBACCO 


Aromatic Gold Bar, 5s. 6d. lb. Dark, 5s. lb. 
Nothing better to be had, 


Enterprise Twist Tobacco, 3s. 3d lb 
Enterprise Pocket Pieces, 3s. 8d. lb 


HIGH CLASS TOBACCO. 


The Old-Established Lines cannot be beat. Sold Everywhere. 


Sole Agent for the Commonwealth— 


N. SOLOMONS, 44 and 43 Arcade, Adelaide. 


me 


JOHNSON & HARFIELD, 
New Market, Adelaide, 


WHOLESALE FRUIT & PRODUCE MERCHANTS. 


Fresh Fruit and Vegetables packed and forwarded to all parts of the States at lowest 
rates for cash. A trial solicited. ys 


6, 
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Mappiest Hiours of Life 


are those spent in the home, in easy enjoyment 
of pleasing melodies. 


No need for husband, wife, or children to go 
to clubs, theatres, or other places of amusement, 
when home is made bright and attractive by 
the genuine 


Edison Phonograph. 


You may appreciate classical music and beau - 
tiful compositious though you may not be able 
to render the same yourself. The EDISON 
PHONOGRAPH will bring this delight to your 
house regardless of your personal ability. It is 
the best response to the constant cry of the 
human race for something to amuse it. It is 


The World’s Greatest Entertainer. 


30: 


Ask us to send you Descriptive Printed 
Matter and Price Lists, posted free. 


Edison Gem Phonograph and 12 Gold-mounted Records, £3. 
Edison Standard and 12 Gold-mounted Records, £4 419s. Records, 1s. 3d. 


EASY TERMS. 


Bullock's Cyéle & Phonogtaph Stores, 


Head Office—101 Pirie Street, Adelaide. 
Branches : Commercial Road, Port Adelaide; Murray Street, Gawler. 


Honr =z Wore we. 


Profitable Work for the Home. 


z wre If you have spare time, YO 
| Just what is wanited. rain MONEY IN YOUR HOME 
i A new industry for Australian Ladies. 


: making made easy with our Scientific System alread 7 
Real Lace Lace patterns, simple, easy, quick, and inexpensive, Jato cor outa 


Our System TEACHES YOU TO MAKE LACE IN TWO DAYS. We givo 
—_—__———__ you personal instruction. 


We want 1,000 Ladies, young and old, ‘ t#ke up our system to 


Ot ren ENT! make Lace fi 
| pay from 7/- dozen to 860/- per dozen yards. ‘ aeel We 


Tf you live in the country write for particulars ; you cap fenatons 8 ne 
) m 
If convenient to town call and see us at our offices, ‘ : yaaa 


No. 7 Colonial Mutual Chambers, 
; 446 KING WILLIAM STREET, ADELAIDE 
THE TORCHON LACE &* MERCANTILE ACENCY: 


th al . ne Se 
Lew ee eee ee eo 


aoe met te * 


oa i Na Ul 


or 
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Irrigation in South 
Australia. 


' The p ssibilities of irrigation have ss 
yet scarcely been touched. It is true that 
we do not possess many large running 
streams which can be drawn.upon during 
the summer months, but against this 
there are large areas of country where 
underground supplies can be tapped at 
moderate depths, while many localities 
possess suitable sites where the winter 
floods can be conserved by means of 
reservoirs. 

On the plains between Adelaide and 
the sea there has of late years been much 


activity in connection with the raising of 
green crops for dairy cows and for horse 


stock in the city and suburbs. Inex- 
haustible supplies of water are obtain- 
able at comparatively shallow depths in 
wells and bores; usually the water is 
raised by oil engines 6 to 10 h.p., but for 
the irrigation of small areas windmills 
are used; usually the water is used by 
oil engines of 6 to 10 h,p., but for the 
irrigation of small areas windmills are 
used,and of these there are some hun- 
dreds in operation. 

The green crops grown under irrigation 
are mainly lucerne, maize and sorghum. 
‘A well tended lucerne field under irriga- 
tion can be cut every three or four weeks, 
depending upon the weather ; the hotter 
the weather the quicker the growth, pro- 
vided water is supplied. Usually five to 
seven cuts per season are obtained. 
Sorghum and maize produce heavy crops, 
the former up to 50 tons per acre in a 
single cutting. Crops of maize 12ft to 
14ft it in height are not uncommon. 

On the Adelaide plains and in the 
gullies in the hills the water supplies are 
also utilised for the irrigation of fruit 
trees, and for the growing of vegetables, 
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the whole of our requirements of green _ 


vegetables for summer and autumn use 
being produced by the aid of irrigation. 

On the River Murray we have two 
distinct systems of irrigation, namely, 
the pnmping of water for the growth of 
fruit trees, vines, and fodder plants, as at 
Renmark, on the upper river, and the 
reclamation of the swamps on the lower 
reaches, the latter being irrigated by 
gravitation, the water being admitted by 
means of sluice gates in the reclaiming 
banks. 


At Renm rk there are about: 4.000 
acres under irrigation, the whole system 
of pumping and delivery of the water 
being under the control of a trust, or 
board of control elected by the land- 
a rate of £1 
levied to meet the cost of pumping, up- 


owners, per acre being 


keep of plant, ete Last season the value 
of the product at Re mark was in excess 
of £85,000 from a cultivated area of less 
than 4,000 acres, a good deal of which 
The chief 
sultanas, 


is as yet not in full bearing, 
products are currants, and 
raisins. A considerable quantity of 
apricots and peaches for drying are also 
grown, while the production of oranges 
for export and pears for canning and 
drying are likely in the near future to 
assume large dimensions. 

The swamps on the lower reaches of the 
river, which can be reclaimed by the erec- 
tion of comparatively low cheap embank- 
ments and watered by gravitation, are 
variously estimated at 10,000 to 20,000 
acres, this wide margin due to lack of 
definite surveys to separate the areas so 
available from those which require the 
water to be raised a few feet. These 
swamp lands are usually rich, and when 
sweetened produce heavy crops of lucerne, 
maize, sorghum, and other green crops, 
potatoes, etc. As mucno as 
nine tons per season of lucerne hay have 


onions, 


been cut on such lands, while yields of 


up to 30 tons of onions per acre and pro- 
portionate returns of potatoes have been 
recorded. Up to the present compara- 
tively limited areas of these swamp lands 
have been dealt with, but in the course of 
a few years several thousand more acres 
will be reclaimed. The valley of the 
Murray will, in the course of time, carry 


~ outlay, 


a large population engaged in the tillage 
of irrigated land. At present, owing to 
the lack of measures to conserve the 
flood waters which for months at a time 
run into the sea, the possibilities of irri- 
gation are limited by the amount of 
water available in seasons of low river. 
Proposals to lock the river to improve 
navigation and conserve water for irriga- 
tion will, when carried into effect, render 
possible the utilisation of many thousands 
of acres of rich land. 


In deaiing with irrigation, the Sewage 
Farm, four miles north of Adelaide, must 
be mentioned. The area of the farm 
is 628 acres, of which 424 acres are irri- 
gated with the sewage from Adelaide and 
suburbs, The sewage is strained before 
being applied to the land, the average 
daily flow being 2,000galls per minute, 
which in wet weather is greatly exceeded, 
owing to the impossibility of totally ex- 
cluding storm waters from the sewers. 
The irrigated land, which is properly 
graded, and where necessary under- 
drained, is divided into paddocks of 
from eight acres to 25 acres, and over 
one mile of concrete channel and 26 miles 
of wooden fluming have been erected to 
convey the sewage over the land. For 
grazing purposes prairie grass, rye grass, 
and ¢ Panicum crusgalli’ (banyard grass) 
have doue best. For cutting, lucerne, 
maize, sorghum, etc., are grown largely, 
and the crops obtained are exceptionally 
heavy. The chief sources of revenue 
are the leasing of irrigated land, de- 
pasturing of stock for private owners | 
and the fattening of stock for the city 
market. For cows 2s 6d per head per 
week is charged; and for horses, 3s to 48 ; 
the total grazing receipts amounting last 
year to £1,645. The Sewage Farm was 
started in 1881, and has proved a great 
success, not only from the point of view 
cf the effective disposal of the city 
Sewage on approved methods, but from a 
financial point of view as an irrigated 
farm. After payment of rent of 12s per 
acre, 5 per cent interest on the capital 
and, maintaing all buildings, 
flumes, fences, implements, flumes, fences, 
implements, etc., in good order, the 
annual profit for the past 10 years 
has averaged £281, 


22, 


Diseases of the Skin. 


8. S. CAMERON, M.R.C.V.S, Chief 
Veterinary Officer, Melbourne, in the 
Victorian “ Journal of Agriculture,” 


Skin Diseases.— Hide- 
bound and Chaffing—Itch (pruritis) 
Nettle Rash or Urticaria—Eczema, 
Rain-rot in Sheep—Mud Fever— 
Maullenders and Sallenders—Cracked 
Heels—Grease (Postular eczema)— 
Warts or Angleberries, 

1. NON-PARASITIC SKIN DISEASES 


Hidebound and Chafing. 


Non-Parasatic 


The term * hidebound” is applied to a 
condition of the skin in which it is dry, 
harsh, and tightly drawn over the sub- 
cutaneous structures instead of being 
soft, pliable and easily grasped by the 
hand. Such a condition is an indication 
- of unthriftiness and wasting; it is espe- 
cially marked in diseases of the digestive 
organs (@.g. worms) and in the emacia- 
tion stages of tuberculosis or other 
chronic disease in cattle, but may occur 
as & symptom in many other diseases. 
When in this condition the skin is par- 
ticularly liable to ‘+ chafe’’ and the hair 
becomes easily rubbed off wherever it is 
exposed to harness friction. 

Treatment.— Obviously the most ra- 
tional treatment is to overcome the 
disease of which hidebound is a symptom; 
but in those cases in which no serious 
systemic disturbance exists an attempt 
should be made to improve the general 
tone by the giving of tonics and by 
dietic alteratives, Tho miucilage of lin- 
seed is particularly valuable in such 
cases. It is made by boiling a pound of 
linseed ina gallon of water over a slow 
fire until a thickish slime is formed, of 
which half « pint or a pint may be given 
mixed with the feed at the evening meal. 
Carrots, green-stuff, and boiled barley 
are also useful. Such like changes should 
be supplemented by the giving of skin 
tonics of which Fowler’s solution of ar- 
senic is perhaps the best. Fowler’s 
solution may be made by boiling together 
14 drams each of arsenic and carbonate 
of potash in one pint of water until dis- 
solved, the resulting solution being made 
up to one pint by the addition of water. 
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Dose—one tablespoonful in feed twice 
a day. 

As an external application for chafes 
nothing is better than a liniment com- 
posed of equal parts of olive oil and 
water emulsified by the addition of 
a little carbonate of soda, 


ITCH OR PRURITIS, 


Itchiness is a symptom of some disease 
or affection of the skin itself or of some 
internal (bowel) irritation. For example, 
itchiness of the tail is often symptomatic 
of worms (oxyuris vermicularis) in the 
rectum, and it is a frequent symptom of 
indigestion and of intestinal worms. It 
is also present in mange; lousiness and 
other skin diseases. Want of grooming 
by allowing the accumulation of scurf 
and dirt isa frequent cause of itchiness 
of the tail and mane. 

For the subjugation of itchiness the 
cause mnst be ascertained and removed; 
if from intestinal worms these must be 
evactuated (see treatment for intestinal 
worms given later), To’ rid the mane 
and tail of scurf and dirt an excellent 
application isa smartly shaken mixture 
of kerosene (four tablespoonsful) and 
water (one pint). To allay itchiness of 
the skin prussic acid lotion is most effi- 
cacious—two drams of prussic acid to 
a quart of water is sufficiently strong. It 
should be sopped on to the itch part two 
or three times a day, and being a deadly 
poison care should be taken that it is 
not allowed within the reach of other 
animals or children, When used for 
dogs it is necessary to muzzle the 
animal so that he may not lick the part 
otherwise fatal poisoniug will result, 


(To be continued), 
—— 


Miscellaneous Items. 


The whole secret of intensive sheep 
husbandry lies in the working: out of the 
old adage of making two blades of grass 
grow where formerly only one grew. 


For sheep and Jambs there is no food 
that approaches rape in palatability and 
nourishment. Lambs will fatten on rape 
after weaning without any gain. They 
are ravenously fond of it. ' 
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The surest and best way to get good 
horses is to get rid of the poor ones, if 
you can afford it, and buy reasonably 
good mares, and then breed them up. 


lucerne performs an important part 
in the pig industry, and should be grown 
on all farms where this can be done suc- 
cessfully. 


Lucerne provides an element that brood 
sows require in their systems to bring 
forth their young with success at farrow- 
ing time. 

Charcoal given to animals. especially 
to poultry and acts upon the 
blood as a purifier, often being found of 


benefit when there is no definable 
disease. , 


swine, 


At the Government stud farms in 
France there are in all 3,350 stallions, of 
which 240 are thoroughbreils, the balance 
being half-breds and draught horses. For 
the purpose of the army France has in 
round figures 120,000 saddle horses and 
180,000 draught horses. 


Hivery word that is used in connection 
with the handling of a horse should have 
a meaning, and the first thing to be done 
is to teach him the meaning of each word 
while working him, and the next thing 


is so make him obey each word tothe 
fullest extent, 


The constitution of a horse may be 
weakened by making him carry a burden 
of useless flesh. Good grooming is as 
essential to the health of horses as judi- 
cious feeding and watering. All animale 
require a variety of food, and this should 
be considered in the ration of working 
horses, 


The trouble witha great many farmers 
is that they do not take their boys into 
partnership with them. ‘Teach the boys 
that your success means their success. 


Practice differs regarding the length of 
time the litter should remain with 
the mother, 
litters in the year she cannot suckle her 
litter for a period exceeding six weeks. 


When weaning do not shut the young 


pigs ina pen or barnyard, but let them 
have the run of a plenteous pasture, 


_ providing shelter from the hot sun, from 


inclement weather, and for aleeping.. 


If the sow is to raise two. 


a 
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TERA TERME WATCHES 


Ee -_ E EE 


UNTIL AUGUST 1, 1909. 


Cut out this Advertisement and fill in your Application prompt : 


Name ated 


Address 


Kind of Watch Required _____ 


A Lady’s Size . A Gentleman’s Size 
Gun-=Metal Watch Watch, 
given free to every applicant tendering Nickel Silver, Keyless, given free to every 
equivalent 40 empty pound Terai ‘lea applicant tendering 30 empty pound Terai 
packets or dockets Tea packets or dockets 
TO 


Proprietors of TERAI TEA 
G. WOOD, SON, & Co., aa eee etait TERRACE, ADELAIDE 


¢ 
The above offer commenced in September last, and we have since been inundated with 
Testimonials from all classes of people testifying to the beauty and excellence of Terai Tea, 
and there is no doubt if you commence to drink Terai Tea you will continue to use it. It is a 
delicious beverage. 


BOYS and GIRLS with enterprise can readily secure one or more of these beautiful Watches 
by asking their friends to drink the Tea and save for them the empty packets, 


3 Ib,, 5 lb., 10 lb., 20 1b., 30 lb., and 40 lb. tins Terai Tea contain Net-weight Dockets—Saye 
These for Watches. These, with or without packets, are available for Watches. 


= IE sc RS I | 


Offer Open until August 1, 1909. 


 &. WO6D, SON, & de, 
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J. G ROWELL, 
Katliow and Outfitter, 


JUST ARRIVED. 


Fancy Vestings in 


The Latest Designs in great variety. 
Suitings 
3 9 ‘ Q ; 
: Ladies Riding Habits. 
‘Coatings, 
and Costumes. 
‘Overcoaings, | 
Call and inspect or Send for 
Trouserings, Samples. 


so Rundie St... Adelaide 


SOUTH AUSTRALIAN 
éYGLE BDEFOT. 


SUN BICYCLES, £6 2s 6d 


Made to Stand Good Hard Wear. Guaranteed 12 Months 


Beeston Bicycies 
A. Grade. B.S. A. Parts Throughout. S314 LOs. Guaranteed for Two Years 
No-1 Grade S810 10s. Guaranteed for Two Years 


Second-hand Bicycles in Stock, from £2 upwards. 
Second-hand Bicycles taken as part payment EASY TERMS ARRANGED. 


Axt Catalogue sent post free on application 


tT. BUNDLE STREET, ADELAIDE 
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'; SouthgAustralian {Minor 
. Industries. .-*~+ seo 


rer? Be 


Renee t 


INTERESTING INFORMATION, 

The olive trees thrive in South Aus- 
tralia, and a considerable amount of 
capital has been invested is the industry. 
The olive is grown mainly for oil pro- 
duction, practically nothing being done 
in the picking of the fruit, The annual 
output of oil varies according to the 
season from 15,000galls to 18,000galls, 
and this meets with an active demand 
throughout Australia. 
olive trees included in the agricultural 


The number of 


returns is given as 83.153, but a large 
proportion of these are grown as shelter 
trees, breakwinds, hedges, etc., and little 
use is being made of the fruit, 

The growing of wattles (acacia) for 
the bark 
mainly in the southern part of the state. 
Over a large area the wattle grows 
naturally, and regular crops of bark are 
obtained without any outlay in respect 
to sowing and cultivation. Considerable 
areas of comparatively poor land have 
been cleared of the natural growths and 
sown to wattles with satisfactory results. 
The trees are fit to strip at five to seven 
years old, according to soil, etc. The an- 
nual production of wattle bark is from 
7,000. to 8,000 tons, most of which is 
exported. 


for tanning is carried on 


The breeding of pigs is carried on in 
conjunction with farming operations 
in most districts, while there are also 
several large establishments specially de- 
voted to the breeding of pigs for bacon 
curing. A good number of bacon-curing 
factories are in operation, and in addition 
to supplyfng alocal demand, a consider- 
able export trade is carried on with the 


neighboring states. 


Bee-keeping is another industry which 

is followed with profit in timbered dis- 

tricts, mostly in conjunction with other 

branches cf. industry, though a number 

of settlers rely upon their bees. As the 

bee-keeper depends almost entirely on 

the flowers of the native trees and bushes 

for his honey, the output varies accord 
‘ing to the season. The official statistics 
- show the number of hives at from twenty- 
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four thousand to twenty-five thousand, 
and the honey yield from one million to 
one and a qurter million pounds weight. 
This would not cover the total production 
as many persons wh) have only a few 
Up to the 

markets 


hives each furnish no returns, 
present, local and inter-state 
have been depended upon to absorb the 
annual output, but the efforts of our 
Commercial Agent to open up an export 
trade with Great Britain promises well, 
the prices realised for shipments made 
during the year being satisfactory to the 
producers. 


The potato is cultivated to a consider- 
able extent, the area under this crop 
exceeding The 
tuber is grown almost entirely for domes - 
tic use, though formerly in the Mount 
Gambier district considerable qnantities 
were used for the manufactnre of spirit. 
The Federal legislation in respect to the 
use of this spirit resulted in the extinction 
of the industry. Consideration has been 
given tothe utilisation of the unmarket- 
able potatoes for the manufacture of 


ten thousand acres. 


starch and alcohol for power purposes ; 
and in view of the large areas in the 
south-east suited to the production of 
this crop, there should be room in the 
future for developmeut in these direc- 
tions Onions for domestic use consti- 
tute another profitable crop. Turnips, 
mangolds, and otherroots receive some 
attention in the cooler portions of the 
State, while rape is largely grown as a 
fodder crop, i 


Field peas are largely grown in the 
hill districts near Adelaide, in the 
South and south-east. Generally speaking ~ 
in the northern districts, with relatively 
few exceptions, the spring is too dry for 
this crop, In the past the growing of 
field peas has been mainly carried on — 
in conjunction with the breeding of 
pigs, the bacon made from pigs topped 
up on peas being much sought after, 
Usually in these districts peas precede 
wheat or other cereals for hay, the bene- 
ficial effect of the leguminous crop on 
the succeeding careals being marked: 


‘During late years some farmers have 


topped up sheep and lambs on the pea 


crop with satisfactory results. As under 


ae 


this system the labor and cost of gather- 
ing and threshing thy pyus is avoided, 


while the financial revurus are good, 
there is little doubt that the practiqn: 
will rapidly develop. Both sheep and 


lambs fatten very quickly on peas. 


The dry conditions prevailing through- 
out the suumer months over such a large 
area of the state necessarily limits the 
cultivation of lucerne, forage grasses 
In those districts 
where the conditions are more favorable 
considerable attention is given to both 
lucerne and sown grasses, the total area 
under lucerne being fifteen thousand 
acres 


and similar crops, 


and under grasses twenty-three 


thousand acres. 


Always in Season. 


“Boshter” Beer, 


A Temperance Tonic, brewed from the 
finest hops grown, matured in our cellars, 


A SPLENDID TABLE or SUPPER BEER 


Cased and sent all- over the State. 
Awarded Two First Prizes, Adelaide. 
First Prize and Silver Medal, Sydney. 


Co-operative Mineral 
Waters Co., 
ANGAS ST., ADELAIDE. 
TEL. 76. 
NEWMARKET 
Hairdressing Saloon, 
281 RUNDLE STREET. 


GEO. K, A, GOSLIN, Manager 
(Late with R. McCubbin) 


Under new management. Completely 
renovated. No waiting. Cleanliness and 
‘civility maintained. 

Best Brands of Tobacco, Cigars, and 
Cigarettes stocked, A trial solicited. 


All papers. Agent for the ‘ Australian 


- Gardener? 


Undertakers. 


ADDY, J. C., & SON, Funeral Direc- 

_ tors and Carriage Proprietors, 
All Funerals conducted under personal 
eupervision. 113 Flinders St., Adelaide 
Phones—Adelaide 1677, Port 110, and 
Ssmaphore 255. and Jetty Road, Glenelg. 
Phone 78, 
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DAVIS, BROWNE & Ge., 


Tate Swift & Co... 
Have the BEST DISPLAY in the State to choose from.. 


Bedroom, Carpets, 
Dining Room, Linoleums, 
Drawing Room, Curtains, 
ly Quilts, 
Kitcher. 
=f) Table Covers, 
Furniture. 
Blankets, 
Seehting, 
CASEI 
Direct from 
or a 
the Maker, 
TERMS. 


ot 


Upholstered Suites in our New Showroom defy description 


ADELAIDE'S B]\N FURNISHERS, 
46, 74, 16 HINDLEY STREET, ADELAIDE, 


conveyed. 


“carry out 
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The ; Profitable Cow. 


ee 


It should be the aim of every dairy 
farmer te keep only such cows as will re- 
turn a substantial profit for the year over 
and above the cost of keep and manage- 


ment. In the United States the mini- 


‘mum quantity of butter per cow that 


is estimated to leave a profit is 2001b ; but 
few Australian dairymen know whether 
individual cows are producing 200lb or 
4001b per year, and it is impossible for 
them to know unless’ the animals are 
regularly and properly tested. The varia- 
tion in the tests of individual cows from 
day to day is often much greater than is 
thought possible, except by those who 
have tested a large number of animals 


-over a lengthened period. When a cow 


is giving her largest quantity of milk» 
shortly after calving, the percentage of 
butter-fat is generally much less than 
is found as the period of lactation ad- 
vances. Changes in feed, drink, sur- 
roundings, rough treatment, exposure to 
inclement weather, change of milkers; 
excitement, and many other causes in- 


fluence the quaniity and quality of the 


milk, and make it necessary for the 
greatest care to be taken in testing, so 
that a wrong impression may not be 
This is one of the matters 
on which advice from a competent dairy 
inspector would be of special value to 


producers, and is another reason why 


only trained men should be employed to 
work that has an ultimate 
bearing upon the future welfare of one 


of our great natural industries. 
Oe ET Se RS ee 


Of all the money the State spends 


there is none better invested than that 
‘spent in agricultural education, 
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Mechanical Cow Milker. 


———= 


Mr T. I. Mairs, of Pennsylvania, 
writes in regard to the test of a me- 
chanical cow milker :— 

Ten cows of a station herd were 
divided into two lots nearly equal as 
regards age, stage of lactation, and 
productive capacity as determined by 
past records. The experiment was 
divided into 4 periods of 4 weeks 
each. During the first and third period 
lot 1 was milked by machine and lot 2 by 
hand, and during the second and fourth 
periods lot 2 was milked by machine and 
lot 1 by hand. From the results of the 
tests, which are given for the various 
cows in detail, the following conclusions 
are drawn :— 


It required from two to three times as 
long to milk a cow with the machine as 
would be required by a good hand milker 
but one operator can handle two or three 
machines so he could milk four or more 
cows with the machine in less time than 
he could milk the same number by hand. 

In general, cows were milked cleaner 
as they became accustomed to the ma- 
chine, but individuals varied widely 
in this respect. ‘Two of the cows tested 
could never be milked with the machine 


without leaving one or more pounds of 


strippings. while the others were often 
milked as completely as would be done 
by hand under ordinary circumstances. 


No difference in yield of milk was ob- 
served that could be attributed to the 
milking machine; but there was usually a 
slight drop when changing from one 
method to the other, always in changing 
from handto machine milking. 


No injury to the udder took place that 
could with certainty be attributed to the 
use of the machine. 


The general health of all the cows re- 
mained good during the entire experi- 
ment, 

Wide variations in the flavor and 
keeping qualities of milk were observed 
from different cows, but the quality of 
he milk from each cow remained prac- 
tically constant whether she was milked 
by hand or machine.” 
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Interesting Notes. 


We take the following interesting ex- 


tracts on dairy farming from some 
American writers :— 

One account is given of thres experi- 
ments carried out in 1905-6 1906-7 with 
51 cows, in dairy establishments, to 
obtain information regarding the most 
desirable quantities of total food and of 
portein for milch cows. It was found 
that for a satisfactory milk production 
accompanied by a grain in weight of the 
cows a total ration with a starch value of 
14.4 lbs per 1,000 Ibs live weight, and 
supplying 3.1 lbs of total protein, or 2.0 
lbs of protein, was necessary, This might 
perhaps be increased to 3.5 lbs of pro- 
tein, but in that case increase in weight 
of the cows rather than in milk pro- 
duction would be the desired object. 

An investigation in which ensiled beet 
leaves and tops, and dried sliced potatoes 
were compared as food for milch cowse 
On the ayeraye the cows produced 
slightly less iilk and fat on the dried 
beet fodder than on the ensiled fodder 
but the difference was equalised by the 
more favorable influence of the former 
upon the live weight. Dried potatoes. 
had avery favorable effect on the quan- 
tity of milk, but the percentage of fat 
in the milk was smaller than with the 
beet fodder, 
large increase in body weight on the dried 


There was, hewever, a 


potato fodder. 


Testing Individual Cows. 


All who have given attention to the 
testing of the milk of individual cows 
agree that the sampling of the milk is of 
special importance. A correct sample 
of milk cannot be obtained by milking 
from the teats into a bottle or jar, or by 
taking some cf the first, middle, and last 
drawn milk from the udder, ~ All the 
milk from one milking should be 
thoroughly mixed by pouring from 
one vessel into another, and a sample 
immediately taken before the milk has 
had time to settle, As the quantity 
given by an individual cow varies con- 


‘siderably at times, this sample should be 
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in proper proportion to the quantity, as 


well as representative of the quality. For 
aking aliquot samples, a sample tube, 
-Q. proper proportions, should be used, 
and the practice followed should be to 
-place the sample of milk in a composite 
sample-jar, to which sume preservative, 
such as bichromate of pottash, has been 
added. A record-book should be kept, in 
which a cow’s number or name correspond- 
ing with her number or name on the com- 
composite sample-jar, is recorded. The 
milk of each cow should be weighed 
separately at each milkiny, and at the 
end of the testing period the aggregate 
weight of milk of each cow is found and 
~ the average yield per day calculated. The 
average number of pounds per day, multi- 
plied by the number of days in the 
month, will, therefore, giveapproximately 
the total pounds of milk produced during 
the month, The percentage of fat is 
then found by testing the composite 
‘sample, and the total fat for the month is 
found by multiplying the monthly total 
of the milk by the percentage of fat, di- 
vided by 100, At the close of the lacta- 
tion period the aggregate monthly totals 
will show the yield for the season. Lack 
of care in carrying out every detail in 
preserving the samples and manipulating 
the test will give untrustworthy results, 
and such might be the 
means of discarding the best cow in the 
herd. 


carelessness 


Importance of Clean Milk. 


The question of clean, wholesale milk 
becomes more important 
every day. Apart from the danger of 
using impure milk asan article of diet by 
adults and infants, no man living, no 
matter how skilled he may be, can make 
first-class butter or cheese from unsound 


and more 


milk, It is true that one man may have 
skill enough to make better butter or 
cheese out of a poor quality of milk than 
another, but no one can make gilt-edged 
product out of milk in which bad flavors 
have been allowed to develop. Milk 
which is drawn from a healthy cow is pure 
and wholesome until it becomes con- 
taminated from outside sources, The 
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reason milk deteriorates in value and 
develops bad flavors and odors is that 
dirt and dust and filth are allowed to get 
into it after it is drawn from the cow, 
and that the milk is not properly eooled 
at once, and kept cool until delivered at 
the factory or creamery. A writer in 
the ‘Michigan Farmer’ makes some re- 
marks on this subject, which we deem 
desirable to quote. He says :—Milk can 
be kept clean by having a clean stable, 
clean cows, clean dairy utensils, and a 
clean man to do the milking. The cows 
should be kept clean enough so that 
no filth adheres to them; then there 
will be no manure or filth to drop into 
the milk as it is being drawn. Not only 
this, but the cows’ flanks and udders 
should be brushed and moistened so that 
there will be no Gust or dandruff, or 
anything of that nature, dropping into 
the miJk pail while the cow is being 
milked, because it is this dirt and filth 
and dust getting into'the milk that plays 
havoc with it afterward. Each particle 
of dust and dirt that gets into the milk is 
liable to carry with it bacteria or germss 
which multipiy rapidly when they are in 
warm, sweet milk, and their development 
causes the milk to deteriorate in food 
value. 
what is generally known as gassy milke 


Some of these bacteria produce 


This produces gassy curd in cheesemaking. 
Others produce bad flavors, which are 
noticeable in the butter and also in the 
cheese. A barn ‘in which the ceiling is 
covered with cobwebs, these being blown 
about by the wind or falling down when- 
ever touched by the attendant,is not the 
kind of stable in which to produce clean, 
wholesome milk. A stable which con- 
tains bad stable odors, is poorly ven- 
tilated, and contains foul, bad-smelling 
air, is not the place to produce good 
milk, because milk absorbs these bad 
odors, and it is almost impossible to get 
rid of them. Consequently the stable 
should be clean and as free from dust 
as possible. 

It has long been said that tho seed of 
the pumpkin is death to the tapeworm in 
the human system, and recently it has 
been claimed that it is just as reliable in 
the case of animals. — 
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Agricultural shows are no novelties ;_ 
they aré national institutions, and every 
year they come round with the same 
regularity as the seasons themselves. 


The cow with a deep udder, the four- 
quarter of the udder well drawn away 
from the body, which udder, when 
milked out, is slack, deep, and pliable, 
and empty, may be looked upon as an 
excellent milker. 


Too many milk and cream cans are, as 
a rule, washed in the. same water, and, 
although the first few cans washed may. 
be properly treated, still it is question- 
able if the last caus are not worse after 
being slushed through half dirty water 
than if they were not washed at all. The 
proper method of washing tinware is to 
first use tepid water with a brush until. 
all milk orcream is thoroughly cleansed 
from the tin; then use hot water, and 
afterwards boil or steam thoroughly. 


Many days during the montha man 
has had to wear an extra coat when 
bringing in the cows to be miiked, and 
the cows, of course, could not keep 
warm. 


Dairying is hard work, but it pays, and 
if rightly undertaken will make good 
returns and build up unprofitable soils 
into rich and productive lands. 


‘he man who has sense enough to let 
his team stop a minute or two about 
every fifteen or twenty minutes when. 
ploughing or harrowing will accomplish 
more work in 10 hours than the fellow 
who drives his team at a brisk gait for a 
hour or two before he will let them take 
a rest. 


We are all, more or less, creatures of 
habit, and we are quite apt to get into. 
the habit of doing our work on the farm 
in a certain way without stopping to- 
think whether it is the best or easiest 
way. This is the reason why some are 
always behind with their work. 


Strength, endurance, and speed are- 
not all developed by violent usage, but 
rather by a judicious amount of exercise 
given soas to develop but not strain the. 
horse, rite 
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A, i. FRISBY, 


+ Ladies’ - and - Gentlemens - Tailor, * 


GAWy Lz Fe PLACE, 
(OPPOSITE MACROW & SON). 


Late of Bond Street, London, also Western Australia, and late Head Cutter C, J. Lane & Co,, 


Collins Street, Melbourne. 


! 


Only the Very Latest and perior Quality of Materials stocked. 
All orders are executed under the personal supervision of Mr. Frisby, and onjy skilled workmen employed. 


Trial Order respectfully solicited. Correspondence promptly attended to. 


Note the Address— ' 


A. H. FRISBY, Gawler Places opposite Macrow & Son. 


G. BURNET? & SON, 


Painters, Paperhangers, Signwriters, Glaziers, and 
Decorators, 


94 CURRIE STREET, ADERAIDE 


(Late Schoning & Rankin). 


All work artistically executed, For excellence and durability of work and design we 
cannot be surpassed. Neatness and promptitude our principle. Renovation of all buildings 
. inside and outside a speciality 


Private Address— —Angas Road, Clarence Park, 
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The Royal Show, 


The annual live stock show of the 
Royal Agricultural Society of South Aus- 
tralia was held atthe Jubilee Exhibition 
Ground, Adelaide, 


week in September, and for the first 


during the second 


three days ideal weather conditions pre- 
yailed, On the last day rain fell, but 
too late to interfere with the great suc- 
cess of the show. Entries in the sheep 
and poultry sections were particularly 
good, the horses were fair, but cattle were 
numerically weak. The attendance was 
a record. 

In the shorthorn classes, the Angus 
Stud had not to face any opposition. 
Every animal exhibited came from that 
famous herd, and all the prizes, therefore, 
went to them, and the reputation of the 
breed suffered nothing in consequence. 
Connaught 23rd was the bull selected for 
champion honors, Rose of Connaught 
40th, by Beverley Duke 30th, being the 
best of the females. 

In the Herfords, Mr Phillip Charley 
battled things out withthe Angas Hstate. 
On the average there were only a couple 
of entries in each class, most of the 
ribbons going tothe latter. The Angas 
bull, Spark 35th, was champion of his sex, 
and the Angas cow, Mayflower 16th, 
champion of hers, 

There were but two classes in the 
polled section, the winner of the bulls 

_ being shown by Pbillip Charley, aud the 
cows by John Lewis. Ayshires and 
Jerseys were the only milking breeds to 
make any sort of display, but even they 
The best 
of the Ayrshire bulls was W. T, Burgess’s 
Hurricane, by Jamie of Oakbank, and of 
the cows Sir J. L. Stirling’s Design of 
Oakbank. Sir J. L. Stirling took the 
majority of firsts, the only classes in 
which he was beaten being the aged bulls 
and the two-year-old cows and heifer 
calves, 


were not strong in numbers. 


The winners 
classes were Mr W, T. Burgess in the 
first and second, and Mrs A. A. Mortimer 
in the third. What Jerseys there were 
were very good, the champion bull, Black 
Antimony, shown by Mr Alick J. Murray 
being an exceptionally fine animal. In the 
aged class, Mr W. B. Rounsevell’s 


in these three ~ 
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Navigator was second to Black Antimony, 
Ason of the champion, entered by tho 
Roseworthy Agricultural College, won 
the following class. Mrs A. A. Mortimer’s 
eniry was successful in two-year-olds, 
and Mr W. B. Rounsevell’s Golden Car- 
nation, by the imported Car nation Vox, 
secured the awards for the calves. When 
the cows were brought out for judgment 
Mr Murray again took the champion- 
ship with Dina 4th, which beat Mr 
H. C. Wright’s Trixie for first place in 
the aged class. Mr Wright, however, 
had better Inck in the three-year olds, 
while the two remaining firsts went 
to E. Laughton and Cox. 

Half-a-dozen stallions competed for the 
draught stock championship, and the se- 
Hill 
Bros,’ Ian Hamilton. last year’s winner, 


lection was by no means easy. 


Southern Star, belonging to the same 
exhibitor, and Fiizgerald Bros’ Sir Hector 
MacDonald were finally left in to fight 
out the* contest. The first-named was 
clearly showing his age, and the com- 
petition narrowed down to the other two. 
Southern Star was given the preference. 
The champion has a fine head and car- 
riage, and a splendid neck, and altogether 
is a very even horse. Fitzgerald Bros. 
got a first and second in the four-year-old 
class, the winners in the other classes 
respectively being A. W. Davidson, James 
Hay, and James Bodey. The champion- 
ship for mares went to Fitzgerald Bros, 
Hill Bros. taking first and second for 
mares in foal, J. C. Colebatch first for 
dry mares or fillies, Hill Bros. first for 
three-year-old fillies, and J. M. and EH. 
K. O’gullivan first for two-year-olds. 
There were no yearling entries. There 
was a good sprinkling of Suffolk Punches. 
Canowie Pastoral Company showed the 
champion stallion, the competition right 
through being confined to that stud, and 
thé animals exhibited by Norman Brook- 
man. ‘The latter took four firsts and the 
former three, including the champion- 
ship. Entries for pigs numbered 40, 
Berkshires, as usnal, predominating. 
Both champion boar and sow were of 
that breed, and they belonged to the 
Roseworthy Agricultural College. James 
Eddy and H. C. Wright otherwise were 
the principal winners. 
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The ram championship this year went 
to Messrs E, ©. and J. L. Stirling’s. 
stud, while Mr Alick Murray annexed 
the ewe championship. 


The first, second and third places in 
the three and a half year ram class were 
qgaken by Messrs E. O. and J. L. Stirling, 
Murray Bros obtaining first in the two 
and a half year division, Mr Alick 
Murray second, and Mr W. G. Mills 
third, For one and a half year Mr BE, A. 
Thomas got a first anda third, and Mr 
Alick Murray a second. Mr W. G. 
Mills beat Murray Bros in the one and 
a half year class, In the corresponding 
ages for ewes the respective winners 
were :—Murray Bros 1, Alick Murray 2,. 
E.C. and J. L, Stirling 3, Alick Mur- 
dock land 2, Angas Trustees 3, Alick 
Murray 1, 2, and 3,and #. C. aud J. L. 
Stirling, 1, 2, and 3. 

Ih the farmers’ flocks the first prize- 
winners were Messrs George Day, John. 
Shepherd (two), W. G. Mills, and C. 
Shepherd. For Lincolns both cham- 
pionships were given to W Richardson’s 
entries, and that breeder secured the 
majority of firsts. Mr Joseph Grundy 
ran him close in most instances, beating 
him for ewes over two and a half years, 
In Shropshires Sir Samuel Way took the 
and Mr Richard 
Smith the ewe. Two other successfuy 
exhibitors were Messrs Eversley Thomas 
and William Verco. 


ram championship, 


The Southdown championships were 
taken by the Roseworthy Agricultural 
College and Mr. H. Smith. Mr G: 
Saurbier’s name also figured frequently on 
the prize-list. Messrs Norman Brook- 
man and Leslie Johnson showed promi- 
nently in Dorset Horns, the latter taking 
three of the four first awards. The 
former won the championship. 

Mr A. S. Fotheringham pretty well! 
had a monopoly of the English Leicesters, 
taking all the first and second prizes. In 
the Border Leicesters (two classes) Mr 
K, J. Hector obtained first for rams, and 
W. Coombe first for ewes. 

The hunters’ events were well patro- 
nised. 

There were some excellent industrial 
displays at the exhibition building. 
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‘*Proputty, Proputty sticks.” 


Thus sings Tennyson’s “Northern Farmer,’ hearing the refrain in the hoof-beats of his 


horse. 
a ‘ 


YOU CANNOT DO BETTER than invest your surplus funds in land. Australia is on the up-grade, and the man who misses 
his chances now will regret it in a few years time. 


HERE IS A BLOCK WORTH BUYING— 
PROSPECT.—20 acres, suitable for sub-division, price £1,000, and easy terms can be made. 


ANOTHER— 
CAMBELLTOWN DISTRICT—30 acres, 5-roomed house, £1,100. 


COUNTRY LANDS, including 14,926 acres Cooke’s Plains, 6,621 acres Coonalpyn, 1,853 acres Pinnaroo, 5,000 acres Y orke 
Peninsula (in lots), 110 acres, 4 miles from City, with Orangery, etc. 


NVESTMENTS, including 5 new City Cottages, £1,550, returning 8 per cent. net; 2 Houses, £725; and many others. 
CALL AND SEE ME. 


x. EK. PO WW Ei uk. LAND AGENT, 


No. 2 (Basement) National Mutual Buildings, King William Street, Adelaide. 


(NEXT BANK OF ADELAIDE), TELEPHONE 1136. 


FEARER & GURR? 
(Late Shearer & Hubble), 


i 3 TAILORS, COSTUMIERS, and MERCERS, 
Gawler Place, opposite State Bank, 


Two Doors South of Pirie Street, 


ADELAIDE. 


Every order placed with us carries this guarantee—Perfect Fit, Style, and Workmanship. 


Our Cutting Room is under the able management of Mr. Shearer, who has been in this 
line of business for upwards of 30 years, and has been engaged by some of the Leading Firms 
of this State. eae . 


Latest Goods arriving by every mailboat, also a very large stock carried to select from. 


Our Mr. Gurr visits Country Districts every three months, North and South, 
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A GOOD CATCH. . 


FOR THE GURE Qf ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, WHOOPING COUGHp: 
croGP, ANFLUENZA, HOARSENESS. COLDS&,. 
> Van att. PULMONARY COMPLAINTS. 


‘THE BAHNERMAN DRUG & MEDICINE GO., MONTREAL, GANS 


To Encourage Art 


1 ag Proprietors of BANNERMAN’S CANADIAN PINE COUGH SYRUP 
offer SIX PRIZES, viz., a 


First Prize of £2. Second Prize of £1. 
Four Prizes of 10s. each. 


For the Best Hand-colored Specimens of the famous Canadian 
Pine Canoe Scerie advertisement, on view on almost every hoarding and in every 
Chemist's or Storekeeper's shop. There is no entrance fee, An Outline Design, 
on paper suitable for water-color tinting, isenclosed in every package containing a bottle of 
CANADIAN PINE COUGH SYRUP, and this design is to be tinted by bona fide 
scholars of our public schools only. The artist who drew the original will be the judge 
of the scholars’ efforts, and according to his decision the prizes will be awarded as above. 
The Outline Design for tinting purposes can only be obtained from inside the Cough 
Syrup Packages. All tinted designs must be completed and forwarded to Agents’ 
address, given below, not later than October 1, 1908, at which date competition 
closes. ‘This will give ample time for scholars in most remote districts to compete 
for the prizes. Results will be published within a week or two after that date. 
Further particulars enclosed with each bottle of CANADIAN PINE COUGH SYRUP. ~ 


BANNERMAN’S 
Canadian Pine Cough Syrup 
| price 4 /G Per sore. 


Is obtainable from all Chemists and Stores throughout the State. 


o WHOLESALE AGENTS FOR AUSTRALASIA: @ 


A. M. BICKFORD & SONS, | LIMITED. 
“42, 44, 48 CURRIE ST., ADELAIDE, SOUTH AUSTRALIA... 
; And at London; New York; Sydney; Melbourne. 
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Diseases of Fowls. 


' 


Toe TREATMENT OF A Crop-BouND 
Fow.u. 
(Continued from last Issue.) 


Irregular feeding or over-feeding fowls 
with hard, dry grain is very liable to 
cause crop trouble. Over-distention by 
giving too large a quantity of grain after 
a long fast, or mechanical obstruction on 
account of some indigestible substance 
(long rank grass for instanca) blocking 
the passage from the crop to the gizzard, 
is a common cause. Where no regard 
is paid to the hours of feeding, and quan 
tities of grain, such as Indian corn and 
poor oats and barley, are thrown down? 
some fowls will be sure to gorge them- 
-selves greedily with it. As soon as the 
grain is put within reach they rush eagerly 
at it and eat all they can, a mouth- 
ful at a time. This is unnatural; a 
fowl should pick up a grain and 
not a mouthful at once, ‘The bird, 
stimulated by the presence of others, 
swallows as much as possible, overfills its 
crop, and then has, what in a human 


being would be called +a pain in the 


chest.’ By instinct, the bird has re- 
course to water to remedy it, but food 
can only pass to the gizzard as that organ 


-empties itself of the stuff previously in it. 


In the meantime the food swells, and 
' causes distension of the crop. From the 
frequent occurrence of this, there is a 
loss of digestive powers; the crop has 
become large, weak, and flaccid, unable 
to dispose of the food daily put in it, 
Appetite ceases and thirst increases, the 
fowl drinks to the last and dies. If the 
crop is merely swollen, a good remedy is 
to pour a tablespoonful of neat gin or 
brandy, or strong salt water, down the 
bird’s throat, and starve it for a day, 
namely, from one breakfast-time until 
the next—and then feed sparingly with 
soft food three times a day, mixing some 
finely-choopped raw onion in it. If 
this plan fails to effect a cure, operation 
is necessary. The crop may be opened 
easily in the following manner :—Pick off 
the feathers down the front of the breast 
in a straight line, and about 3-inch wide, 


then with alance or a sharp knife cut it, 


open, the incision being 14-inch long, 
and made over the most dependent part 
of the crop. Next make a small incision 
in the crop, introduce the finger and 
withdraw all the contents and well 
wash it. Then, if necessary (that is, if the 
crop has become so loose that it appears 
‘to have broken through the outer skin), 
with a pair of sharp scissors, cut a piece 
out of the crop, including the incised 
part, from ?-inch to 2 inches wide in the 
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A piece 2 inches wide will, in 
most instances, be sufficiently large, but 
such cutting is only to be recommended 
when a fowl has a very much-distended 
crop. 


centre, 


When the crop is open it is best 
to,pass a finger (greased) into the passage 
to feel the outlet, in case of their being 
some obstruction; also to put into the 
crop a small piece of lard. Olose the 
Opening in the crop by sewing it, and 
when that is done rub the stitches with 
plain healing ointment, then sew up the 
outer skin, This is the part of the opera- 
tion that requires the most care. The 
crop is quite distinct from the outer skin, 
and if the operator is nervous, or the 
fowl fidgety, it sometimes happens that 
the two are sewn up together. It is a 
fatal mistake. The outer suture should 
be sewn closely, and then rubbed with 
pure grease or ointment, so that every 
opening is filled. Let each stitch be in- 
dendent of the other by knotting the 
ends, and be careful that the lips of the 
wound are drawn closely together. About 
four stitches in the crop and three in the 
outer skin will be sufficient. Horsehair 
or fine catgut, rubbed with glycerine, 
may be used. After the operation the 
bird should be put in a quiet and dark 
place, and fed only on-gruel for a few 
days, allowing a few hours’ rest before 
good is given. If the patient goes on 
well, a cure will generally be effected in 
ten days, or, at most a fortnight. Let 
your flock of fowls be constantly supplied 
with sharp flint grit, feed them at inter- 
vals, and see that they have clean drinking 
water. A pinch or two of table salt occa- 
sionally mixed with the meat is very 
beneficial, as it helps to aid assimilation 
and prevents sour crop. 


(To be Continued,) 


Poultry breeders may this season be in 
good heart, in common with all breeder, 


_ of profitable stock. The very favourable 


rains we have had during the winter, and 


now, just as the warm weather is 


approaching, a further excellent rainfall 


mean a plentiful supply of green food for 
or the poultry, and later on cheap 
grain, 


7) 


84 
Poultry in South Australia. 


Owing generally tothe mild nature of 
the winter months, and the plenti- 
ful supplies of grain, South Australia 
is eminently adapted to the breeding of 
poultry, more especially for egg produc- 
tion. True, the heat of the summer 
months renders it necessary to provide 
shelter for the stock from the sun’s rays» 
but these entail very little expense; 
indeed, on most farms the natural brush 
provides allthe shelter required. In the 
winter months the fowls runin the open 
without injury, and no elaborate houses 
are required to protect them against cold, 
as is the case in many countries. 

The poultry industry in this state is 
already of considerable importance. Be- 
sides supplying our own requirements we 
export to the neighboring States eggs and 
poultry tothe value in excess of £10,000 
annually, Practically, we have no over- 
sea export trade, but the experimental 
shipments of both eggs and poultry 
during the past two years suggest that 
there is a profitable trade to be developed 
with England, more especially with the 
- infertile The 
wholesale prices for fresh eggs in Ade- 
lade during the flush of the year—Sep- 
tember to December---is from 6d to 7d 
per dozen, and as it is during this period 
that eggs realise the best prices in 
London, it will be seen that there is 
every prospect of a large trade being 
built np, the tetal cost of shipping and 
selling the eggs, even on small shipments, 
being} only 33d per dozen. while the re- 
turns from infertile eggs have been 1s 
1s per dozen, leaving a net return of 85 
per dozen, at which price there is a good 
profit to the producer. 

Generally speaking, the breeds mostin 


eggs: usual range of 


fayor are the Leghorns, Wyandottes, . 


and Orpingtons; the firstnamed being as 
a general thing, it is claimed, the most 
profitably layers, while for egg production 
and table purposes combined, the GBI 
‘two breeds are favored. 

The annual value of our poultry in- 
dustry exeeeds half a million sterllng. 
Given the expected development of the 
export trake, this amount will be greatly 
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increased in the course of a few years, 
The breeding of poultry as a special in- 
dustry is not advocated, except under 
special conditions, poultry being most 
profitable in conjunction with cereal- 
growing, dairying, and fruit-growing, as 
in each case large quantities of otherwise 
waste material can be utilised, thus re- 
dncing the feed bill to small dimensions. 

Of late years considerable attention has 
been given throughout Australia to a 
series of egg-laying competitions, and 
these have demonstrated the possibilities 
of the business, where reasanable care 
and attention is given. In these com- 
petitions the South Australian breeders 
have more than held their own. 

Three egg-laying competitions have 
been heldin this State, and the returns 
show that even average layers will, with 
regular feeding, give a fair profit over 
cost of food; while where attention is 
paidto the improvement of the laying 
stram, the returns are largely. increased. 

From the experience of our poultry- 
farmers in various parts of the State, it 
is reasonable to assume that, with proper 
attention the farmer or dairyman should 
realise a profit of at least 5s per hen per 
annum. 


Poultry Brevities. 


Foods affect the quality of both the 
flesh and the eggs. 


Grease closes the pores of egg-shells 
and in this way often prevents their 
hatching. 

To be profitable fowls should be fed 
not merely for existence, but for growth 
and eggs. 


Make the roosts‘and all appurtenances 
of fowl-houses portable, so that you can 
easily clean the pens. 

So far as is possible, arrange the nests 
so that the laying hens will not be dis- 
turbed by the other fowls. 


A good way to feed corn meal is to. 
break it into cakes or bread and then 
moisten with milk before feeding. 


In raising chickens aim to use hens 
that have always been healthy, and select 
males that are strong and active. 
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Dry mortar is one of the best egg shell 
materials that can be supplied. 


It is a good plan to mix all of the food 
for young chickens up with milk, taking 
care, however not to have it sloppy. 


Stale bread soaked in milk until goft 
and then squeezed sufficiently dry to be 
cruinbly makes a good feed for little 
chicks. 


The balancing up of the profit and loss 
sides in the poultry yards depends alto. 
gether upon the summing up of the little 
things. 

Scalded branis a good feed for hens; 
it contains mineral matter which they 
need and in which many grains are 
deficient. - 

Do over-feed the chickens. 
Gorging with food to make fat is no way 
to find a profit in the egg business. 


not 


One of the very best feeds for young 
chickens is cracked or coarsely ground 
wheat. They can be fed all they will eat 
of it. 


Ducks grow very rapidly, and one 
engaged in the duck business can turn 
his money over quickly if he will go into 
the business in a systematic way. 

A hen’s egg represents a considerable 
amount of highly organised nutritious 
matter, and contains more food for its 
bulk than any other natural product of 
the same size. 

A single mating with a male will 
fertilise all the eggs of a litter or ‘clutch’ 
laid by a female turkey. After being 
mated once the hen pays no more 
attention to the male until she has 
produced a litter of eggs. 


The constant production of eggs is 
naturally a great strain upon the system, 
and a diet should be selected which | 
whilst by no means over-fattening, yet 
contains a sufficiency of nitrogeneous and 
Boat Ig products. ' 


The colour oi au egg-shell has, nothing 
whatever to do with the quality of the 
contents. The material which makes the, 
egg proper, gives it its flavor and food 
yalue, is entirely different from that. 
which goes into the shell. 
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Do Poultry Pay? 


Yes, if you REGULARLY use 


“KONDO” 
Poultry Food. 


POULTRY FOR PROFIT is a very inter- 
esting subject, and one that is not yet 
definitely settled in this country. How- 
ever, there is one thing certain, if Hens 
ean be made to lay a large number 
of eggs, and they do not die from 
sickness, Poultry-keeping would pay, and 
pay very handsomely. ‘* KONDO” Poultry 
Food will assist the former, and by keeping 
the birds healthy greatly reduces the latter. 


To be had from Stcrekeepers, or from 


R. G. LILLYWHITE. Sole Agent, 
’Phone 2250. 10 Alma Chambers. 


Up-to-date Tailors 


~ 


We have a large 
stock of Woollens 
to choose from. 


Fitand workman- 
ship guaranteed. 


Also, a large stock 
of Genis’ Mercery 
to choose from, 
which can be pur- 
chased at 20 per 
cent. less than 
elsewhere. 


Self-measurement 
forms supplied on 
application. 


A. BROWN & CO. 
15 CENTRAL MARKET. 


There is Nothing like Leather, 


FOR A GOOD HONEST WEARING 
BooT, GO TO THE 


CENTRAL Boot PALacr 


77 HINDLEY STREET, ADELAIDE 
(Opposite Max Swift’s), 

Where the man himself makes and repairs 
Boots with the best of material, 

Fit and Style Guaranteed. 
solicited, 

The Cheapest House in town for the 
durable nature of work as guaranteed. 


A. trial 
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THE PIANOLA PIANO 


with Themodist, 


THE PIANO OF THE FUTURE. 


The Piano that Everyone can Play. 
Playable by Piano or Pianola Music Roll. 


We will take your existing PIANO as part payment. 


The time has passed to speculate upon the future of the Pianola Piano. It is her® 


to.day as the most successful innovation in musical instruments. 


You may have your choice of four old-established Pianos of high reputation. 


THE WEBER WHEELOCK 
THE STECK STUYVESANT 


As a straight Piano or Pianola Piano. 
Padrewski’s choice of Pianos is the Weber. 
Richard Wagner’s choice was the Steck. 


Manufactured and sold only by the 
Pianola Company Propty., Ltd., 
38 King William Street, next Rundle Street Corner. 


Frankenburg’s for Watch and 
Jewellery Repairs 


(25 Years’ Practical Experience), 


126 Rundle St., next Plough and Harrow Hotel. 


SPECIAL NOICE.—Repairs and Orders by Post receive Special Attention. 


VISIT THE 


IDEAL, STUDIO | 


when in Need of a good Photograph. 
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See 


Shopping by Post from Fitch's. 


We shoud like to meet everyone of our Customers Face to Face. Butit is not always possible. The next best thing is to shake 
hands with them through the Mail Bag. 


Our Mail Order Department 


Is so arranged that correspondence shall be Prompt, Accurate, and Plain. If you will drop us a hint of what you require, or what 
you. may require, we will do all the work and take as much pains as Yes, a little more pains than if you were 
Visiting Us in Person. 


OUR CATALOGUE OF DRAPERY, CLOTHING, BOOTS AND SHOES 


Will be sent you by return post if you just send a Post-Card, or better still, WRITE FOR PATTERNS of anything you require at 
the same time, and we shall be pleased to send them along. 


We are Experts in the Shopping by Post Line, and Guarantee You Satisfaction. 


a. TT FIT CH. The Corner, Rundle and pu ene ya Bircetsn aS 


KMawims for Sate. 


LOWER NORTH —800 Acres, Well Improved, Plenty Water, 250 acres fallow given in; £5 15s per acre, ex erop 
SOUTH—850 Acres, improved; £4 per acre. Also 1,100, Perpetual Lease, improved; £3 15s-per acre 
PARILLA—650 acres. Well Improved, bore with windmill £2 12s 6d per acre ex crop 

COTTON—1,500 Acres, C.P. Lease, unimproved ; £650 for lessee’s interest 


GIN GG @& RO TX, j 


(Formerly HARRY F. KING) 


LICE NSE#D LAND BROKERS, 
flouge, Land, Estate, Financaal and Inguranée A dents 


PIRIE CHAMBERS, PRPIRIE STREET, ADELAIDE. 


Houses and Land Bought and Sold on Commission, 

All Real Property Act Business Attended To. Rents and Interests Collected. 

Mortgages, Transfers, Leases, and all other Documents Prepared. 

MONEY TO LEND on Approved Security in sums to suit Borrowers. Telephone 784 


BWeltineg, (Pulleys, 
3 Lubricatinzg Oil, 

And All Requisites for. Machinery. 

CHARLES ATKINS & Co., Ltd., 97 CURRIE STREET. 
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Business Notices. 


BRIDGLAND & ATTERTON, 


Our readers will notice an advertise- 
ment of the progressive and up-to-date 
business house of Bridgland & Atterton, 
who claim to have the largest stock and 
finest display in the Commonwealth iu 
their specialities of men’s and juvenile 
clothiers and outfitters. They also cater 
extensively for the order tailor-made 
garments and their bespoke suit for 
appeararice apd durability is unrivalled. 
The hat, shirt and collar, mercery and 
hosiery, ties rugs and blankets depart- 
ments are exceptionally well-stocked. 

In order to get down to bedrock in the 
matter of prices this firm imports direct 
from manufacturers of repute at first cost 
the raw material, and manufactures in this 
State for their customers’ requirements ; 
the result is you practically buy at 
wholesale prices, and have every comfort, 
courtesy and consideration shown you, 
which makes shop buying a real pleasure, 

It would be an unusually fastidious or 
hard-to-please customer who could not 
be suited in this house. 

We notice juvenile suits from 2s 6d to 
25s the suit, of every shape and style 
possible. Men’s suits 93 6d to 5Us, boy‘s 
knickers 1s to 7s the pair. 

We notice about 2000 dozen linen 
collars of every conceivable shape, of 
excellent quality four-fold at the nominal 
cost of 6d each. 

Other goods are equally low-priced, 
and a visit would result in mutual profit, 


—— 


TERAI TEA. 


Amongst the tea trade productions 
owing their existence to S.A. that have 
made movement ahead in output during 
the past year, may be mentioned the 
Terai brand of tea put up by G, Wood 
Son and Co., Adelaide, 

This firm adopted, as an advertisement, 
gifts of watches to consamers who would 
return to them a specified number of 
of empty packets, and these letters answer 
emphatically for the satisfaction of the 
public both for the tea and the watches. 
Public opinion has been awakened to the 
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great merit of Messrs G. Wood, Son 
and Co’s brand of Terai tea in a fashion 
that cannot be gainsaid. Terai tea has 
sprung into great prominence by the 
above offer, and asit has been determined 
to continue giving a lady’s keyless gun- 
met 1 small size watch for forty empty 
llb, Terai tea packets returned any time 
up to August Ist, 1909, as well as the 
gentlemen’s keyless nickel watch for 30 
1lb packets. This no doubt will further 
enhance its reputation and popularity ; 
business methods of introducing wares 
are many and devious, but Messrs G. 
Wood, Sun and Co are justifiably proud 
ofthe results that have emanated from 
their watch gift. 

The public are not slow to see value 
offered and the various 
opinions expressed by all sections of the 
public in their unsolicited testimony 
when you are in doubt as to what tea to 
Individual opinion is very 


when it is 


purchase. 
often resented, but public opinion gene- 
rally has a valuation that is worthy of the 
utmost respect, Therefore, Messrs Wood 
Son and Co, are of the opinion that 
the public vote beingin favor of Terai 
tea to-day, as the popular brand, before 
a year passes, a far bigger demand will 
be in swing. As a South Anstralian 
trade production, we can personally com- 
pliment Messrs G. Wood, Son and Co. 
npon its merit, and wish them the fullest 
succeess. Farmers or large consumers 
of tea can purchase tins containing 301b 
and 401b, with watches, gent’s and ladies’, 


respectively, enclosed. 


—_—_ — 


MR. J. SHEPHERD. 


Mr. J. Shepherd, whose saddlery and 
harness advertisement appears in an- 
other column, is a practical man of very 
extensive the largest 
cities in the Commonwealth and country 
districts of nearly all the States. He has 
held many responsible positions, and has 
had charge of some of the largest mann_ 
facturing establishments in the States. 
Mr Shepherd has an up-to-date shop in 
Rundle Street, and is personally super- 
yisinng his manufactures and importa- 
Intending purchasers wlll do well 


experience in 


tions, 
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to inspect his stock and get quotations, 
He reports that the outlook after five 
months’ trial is very promising and 


satisfactory. 


VICHEROY TEAS, 


Messrs ‘Wilkinson and Co. began busi- 
hess in Freeman St. as wholesale grocers, 
about, 20 years ago. Trade continued to 
expand and larger premises beame neces- 
sary, with the result that shortly after 
Mr A, Shepherd returned from England 
10 years ago, he drew sketch plans of 
the great warehouse which now forms a 
landmark in Grenfell street, andis being 
added to. Included in the increase of 
manufactures are Viceroy teas, and other 
things, and the tea-blending equipment 
has proved far too small to meet orders 
The Viceroy and Mandrin blends have 
grown so much in popularity that a mixer 
which is the largest of its kind in Aus- 
tralia, and is capable of holding 2,000 
pounds of tea, and asmaller mixer, are 
constantly in use blending the leaves 
which are responsible for the beautiful 
flavor of the teas. The immense devel- 
opment of the tea business has been 
a surprise even to the members of the 
flrm, and it is gratifying to know that 
a local blend should have met the popular 
taste so admirably. 


The Earl of 
Kintore, 
P,C., K.C.M.G. 


By Appointment ; 
to 
His Excellency = 


BOWEN & CO. 


Diamond Setters, 
Gold Chain, and 
Jewellery Manufacturers, 


Gawler Place, 
NEAR GREN®ELL STREET, 


Pipes Mounted and Repaired, 


Gilding and Electroplating done for the 
Trade, 


Country Orders promptly attended to, 
Masonic Jewels of every description 


artistically executed with or without 
enamelling, 


OMMERCIAL AND ORNAMEN- 

TAL PRINTING of every descrip- 

tion in first-class style, on the shortest 

notice, and at cheapest rates, at the 

“Australian Gardener’’ Office, corner of 
Pirie and Wyatt streets, 
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Orchards, Gardens, Orangeries, &ce. 


We have a Splendid Selection of Really Good Payable Properties, some with Grand River 
Frontages and Irrigation Plants. 


Also Good Lucerne and Dairy Properties, 


Also a number of Choice City and Suburban Residences, some of the latter with few acres 
attached, 


Clients driven to inspect, free cf charge. 


PRIEST & JAMES, 
| LAND AGENTS, 
S3OoO Pirie St... Adelaide. 


TELEPHONE 1817. 


PREMIER Furnishing Warehouse. 
MACROW’S. / 


114 RUNDLE STREET, ADELAIDE, opposite Arcade. 


The Firm that treats you fair, are prepared to let you have a 
, choice of the Best Goods for a small deposit and additional 
insignificant weekly payments. _ 


Terms arranged to suit the convenience of ail customers. 


WHAT WE ARE PARTICULARLY NOTED FOR— 
The splendid and efficient mannerjin which we pack and forward our goods, irres- 
pective of the value or quanttty. 
The sterling value of the goods we forward to country clients. ‘. 
Also that we do not mind what trouble we are put to so long as satisfaction is given 
_ to the pufchaser. 
And last, but not least, that we stock only the Best Makers’ Goods. 


‘ 
CASH OR TERMS. : 
i 
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_ Answers to Correspondents. 


Hen-wife—The Wyandotte or Or- 
pington is as gooda fowl as you can get 
for your purpose. By breeding suc- 
cessive relays of chickens and feeding 
properly you will from them be able to 
obtain your wish to get eggs all the year 
round. The breeds suggested will not 
fly the fences under ordinary circum- 
stances. 

BE. J. Watchorn—The newly-patented 
contrivance for removing spines from 
rose and other prickly stocks is a Ger- 
man invention, and as far as we know is 
not yet in commerce. If agent’s name 
can be found it will be furnished. 

Inquirer — Sheep-shearing machinery 
was first introduced into Victoria during 
the yeaa 1887. 

Subscriber—-Valuable and up-to-date 
veterinary works are ‘The Horse: Tts 
Treatment in Health and Disease, edited 
by Professor Wortley Axe; Frideberger 
and Frohner’s ‘ Veterinary Pathology, 
translated by Captvin Hayes; and ‘ Veti- 
nary Notes for Horse-owners’, by Cap- 
tain Hayes. ‘These can be obtained 
through any respectable bookseller. 


Sahara—You are wrong in thinking 
neatsfoot the best oil for wood. Raw 
linseed oil is the best preservative for 
spade-handles and such like. Neatsfoot 
is the best oil for leather, but not the 
best for wood. Vegetable oils for vege: 
table products, and animal oil for animal 
products. 


KEEPS. 

Keep sober if you wish to make steady 
progress, 

Keep diligent if you want to accom- 
plish much. 

Keep control of your tongue if you want 
to keep out of difficulties. 

Keep within the vale of influences 
which have power to ensure your ad- 
yancement. 

Keep striving for the goal of success 
as there will be plenty to drop out to 
make room for you. 

Keep down expenses if you want to 
build up assets. 

Keep your mind clear and your body 
strong by correct habits of living, 

Keep good company if you want to 
enjoy a good reputation, 

Keep watch over your conduct, as the 
public will be sure to. 

Keep your conscience clear if you want 
to avoid worry. i 

Keep your duty ever before you or you 
will be apt to neglect it. wi 

Keep true to your convictions if you 
want to maintain your self-respect, 
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er, ELMO, 


Dark Chestnut Stallion. 
14 Hands High, Plenty of Substance. 
Splendid Action. Good in all Harness. 
Is by Young Tipperary, by Tipperary 
from a Pawnbroker mare. Dam, Leah, 
by Sir Lucius C’Trigger ; g dam, Lily,zby 
Rushtroom (imp.); gg dam, Courad’e 
Mare. 
First Prize—Adelaide Show, September 


1906. 
First Prize—Gawler Show, September 


1906. 

First Prize—Two Wells Show, Sept. 
1996. 

First Prize—Mount Barker Show, 
March, 1907. 


Extract from “ The Register”:—Among 
an excellent lot of ponies Mr. A. Brown’s 
St. Elmo stood out prominently by 
defeating two hardened prizetakers in the 
entire class between 13.2 and 14.1 
hands. 

TERMS, £2 10s., payable on or before 
the Jast round. Groomage, 2s. 6d. 
_ A. BROWN, Proprietor. 
Tattersall’s Stables, Pirie Street, Adelaide 


GHO. TAIT, 


Veterinary Surgeon, 
Horse Mouth Specialist, 


28 years Victorian Practice. 
—— 
OPERATIONS PERFORMED. 
ALL DISEASES TREATED. 


249 Rundle St., Adelaide. 
TELEPHONE 1,654. 


LS 
Robert Hill, 
Chaff and Grain Merchant 
64 CURRIE STREET, Adelaide. 

Bran, Pollard, Oats, Wheat 
Chick Meal, and all kinds of 
Poultry Food ; 

AT LOWEST MARKET RATES. 
Telephone 1250, : 
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The Melbourne 


Tailoring Depot, 
No. 10 ARCADE, Adelaide. 


Absolutely the best in the States. 
Customers have a choice of over 2,000 
patterns. 

New Goods now open for Spring and » 
Summer wear. 


First-class fit and workmanship guar- 
anteed- 


NOTE THE ADDRESS, and profit 
by ordering your next suit from us. We 
post free to country customers patterns 
and self-measurement forms. 


Please mention this paper. 


M. L. Tomlinson, 


(LATE J. G. ORAM), 
Manufacturing Jeweller, 
Watchmaker, 
Diamond Setter & Engraver. 
Repairs to Watches, Clocks, and Jewellery 


of every description accurately, artistically 
and promptly executed at moderate prices® 


72. Grenfell St., Adelaide. 


MY JEWELLER, 


G. W. Cox, 


LS, 
y FOR 
ohj WATCH 


AND 


KK 3 
CLOCK REPAIRS. 
Good Work at Moderate Charges, 
Watches Cleaned from 2s. 6d. 


A well-selected stock of Watches and 
Jewellery at fair play prices. 


G. W. COX 


1 Rundle Street, pooner 


And at 146 Rundle Street, 
Next Gibb’s, Dentist. 
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IEE ¢2 Mi 


House, Land, and Estate Agent, 


54 PIRIE STREET, ADELAIDE (Opposite State Bank). 


If you require a House, Farm, Orchard, or a Dairy it will pay you to get a list of my- 


good assortment of properties. 


I have some lovely Urangeries, splendid Farms in 


choice 


and safe districts ; also Handsome Gentlemen’s Residences, and Cottages with Acres. 


1 


A 5-Roomed House and 3 Acres, stables, ete. 


Now Offering— 


£280 for the freehold 


Investment---Cheap House of 5 Rooms, all stone, Rent 10s, Price £175 


HI LELMAN & CoO., 
House, Land, and Business Agents, 17 Waymouth St. 


MONEY TO LEND. 


Approved Securities, 4 to 5 per cent. per annum 


Note this! 


FIRLE, 3 miles from City—9 acres, 6 
rooms, oranges and paddocks, £1,150. 
A great bargain. 

By HYDE PARK 1.OAD, and Penny 
Section—Detached House, 4. rooms, 
bath, verandahs, £250. Any terms 
almost, £20 deposit, 12s. 6d. weekly, 
principal and interest at 5 per cent. 


- FIRLE—2} acres, lovely orangery full 
bearing, splendid house 8 rooms, etc., 
stables, pigstye. £1,375. 
CITY, close Hanson Street—Detached 
stone house, 4 rooms, etc. £315. 


FOR SALE. 


Terms in all cases can be 


“CITY—Investment, £75 per annum for 
£1,200. Building could be put there for 
£1,500 and land given in for nothing. 


CROYDON—3 acres close station, rising 
neighborhood. £150. 

NORTH UNLEY-— Residence,’ 8 rooms, 
bath, pantry, cellarette. Enclosed area, 
lavatory, stables, trapshed, 1-16th acre. 
Only 1-8th mile walk G.P.O., close 
penny section. £890. 

CROYDON, close Station—Superb free- 
stone Villa, 6 rooms, every modern 
convenience, 50x 150, £665. 


arranged. 


CITY, South Terrace—Well built Villa 
9 rooms, every convenience, large block= 
ground, stables, motor house, concer 
hall, man’s room, etc. Only £1,680. 


PORT ADELAIDE—3 shops and 1 roo 
each, brick, almost new, £650. Rent. 
33s. weekly, rates only £8 yearly_ 
Pays well. 

CITY, East Part—2 cottages, 3 rooms 
verandahs, £400 ; rents, 148. 6d. weekly _ 


‘PENNINGTON TERRACE, NORTRe 


ADELAIDE — Residence, 6 roomy 
bath, etc., stables, trapshed. £700. — 
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WILLIAM CARR, 


Furniture Manufacturer 
and Repairer, 
Locksmith, ‘Saw Sharpener. 


Carpets Cleaned and Relaid. 
All work artistically and promptly 


executed. 


Country orders attended to on shortest 


notice. 
Charges moderate, <A trial solicited. 


20 Hanson Street, Adelaide. 


Hurteka Saddlery 
Lamporiam 


Are Direct Importers and Manufacturers 
of Every Description of 
SADDLERY and HARNESS, 
Travelling Bags, &c. 

A Large Assortment Always on Hand, 
and Made to Order at the Shortest 
Notice. 

Collar and Saddle-making a Speciality. 
Racing Equipage and all Barm and 


Station Requirements Supplied Immedi- 
ately, Quality Guaranteed and Prices 


Cheapest in the State. 


J. SHEPHERD, 


1584 Rundle St., Adelaide.. 


N.B.—Goods to the value of £2 and 
upwards Delivered Free at any Railway 


Station. 


Muirden College, 


CURRIE STREET. 
TELEPHONE 1,502. 


-W. MUIRDEN, Prinorpau. 
CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINATIONS, 


SPECIAL EVENING CLASSES are 
being formed, and will be conducted per- 
sonally by the Principal. Join without 
delay. 

Sendfor particulars to the College, and 
lose no time in joining one or other of the 
Glasses if you would ensure success. 


E. BLACKEBY, 


BOOP & SHOE MANUFACTURER, 


266 Rundle Street, Adelaide. 


OUT SOLES A SPECIALITY, 
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THE AUSTRALIAN 


BEE BULLETIN 


A Monthly Journal 
Devoted to Bee Keeping. 


Edited and Published by BE, TIPPER, 
West Maitland; Apiary, Willow Tree, 
New South Wales. E 


Circulated in all the Australian Colonies 
New Zealand, and Cape of Good Hope. 
Per Annum 5s., booked 6s 6d., in Aus- 
asia, outside N §.W.. add 6d. postage. 


Depot for the Patent 
‘*CHAMPION” 
Shoulder Brace Corse 


Depot for the Improved 
Health Corsets for 
Invalids, Tennis, Oy- 
cling, Golf, and everyday 
wear. 
Abdominal Belts 
made to order. 
Also Ladies’, Gents’, 
and Maids’ Shoulder 
Braces. 


Mrs. L. HUTTON, 


CORSETIERE, 
13 Selbourne Chambers, 
Pirie Street, Adelaide. 


F. W. PREECE, 


For 20 years with Messrs. H. 8. 
Wigg & Son, 


Bookseller and Stationer. 


Books for Farmers and Gardeners. 

THE FERTILITY OF THE LAND, 5th 
ed., 1906, by J. P. Roberts. 6/; posted 6/7 

MILK AND ITS PRODUCTS, 9th ed., 
1905. by H. H. Wing. _5/; posted 5/5. 

THE FEEDING OF ANIMALS, 3rd ed., 
1905, by W. H. Jordan. 6/; posted, 6/5. 

PRACTICAL GARDEN BOOK, 4th ed., 
1404, by C. E, Hunn and L. H. Bailey. 
4]; posted 4/4. 


Works by L. H. Bailey. ; 

Principles of Vegetable Gardening, 5th ed. 
1906. 6/; posted 6/8. 

Principles of Fruit Growing, 9th ed., 1906, 
6/; posted 6/7. 

Principles of Agriculture. 10th ed., 1906. 
8/; posted, 8/11. 

Garden Making, 11th ed.. 1907. 5/; posted, 
6/5. 

He eohleurietet Rule Book, new and 
revised ed., 1907. 3/65; posted. 3/10, 

The Forcing Book, 6th ed., 1906. 5/3 
posted, 5/4. 


‘he Pruning Book, 7th ed., 1906, 61; 


posted, 6/6, 


36 King William Street. 36 


Go to the 


Dimend Studies 


For Good Work and Up-to-dato Photo- 
graphs, which include 


POST CARDS from 5s per doz. 
PARIS PANELS, 15s per doz. 


CABINETS from 10s 6d per doz., in- 
cluding a beautiful enlargement 12 x 10. 


BRIDAL GROUPS & FAMILY GROUPS. 


Our Picture Frames are the Best and 
Cheapest in the City for Artistic Mouldings, 
and an unlimited supply of colored Plates, 
Engravings, Etchings, etc,, at the most 
Reasonable and Ridiculous Prices ever 
offered. 


5) 


Notre AppRuss— 


DIMOND BROS., 
150 Rundle Street. 


WHITING & CO. 


DYERS, CLEANERS, & PRESSERS, 
268 Rundle Street East 


(Two Doors from Charlick Bros.) 


Gents’ Suits thoroughly cleaned and pressed 
at 6s. 6d.; dyed any color. 7s 6d. 


Ladies’ Garments, all kinds, cleaned and 
pressed, 5s.; dyed, 7s, 

All kinds of Silks, Feathers, Gloves, and 
Hats Cleaned and Blocked. 

French Cleaning a speciality, 

All Repairs neatly and promptly executed. 


We desire to say that we are prepared to 
guarantee our work equal to anything in 
the City, and to do all kinds of work at 
Reasonable Prices. 


Give us a trial and prove us. 


“ Australian 


Gardener” Office, 
Corner Pirie & Wyatt Sts. 


Send us along a trial order. 
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BU MELTERS”’ WiNDMeESe 


The Cheapest, Strongest, and Best. 


The Most Up-to-date and Serviceable. 


Spare Parts always in Store. 


If any of your Friends are using METTERS’ MILLS, they will advise you to have 
no other make. 


4 Guarantee given with every Mill. 


Repair Parts supplied Free of Charge. 


Write for Complete List, stating your requirements. Catalocues Free on application, 


COOKING STOVES AND RANGES 


Positively the strongest manufactured in the States. 


Hundreds of Patterns to choose from. 


“Every Stove ‘Guaranteed to give Satisfaction. 


Please call and inspect our Stock, or send for our Complete Catalogue, which we will 
forward*Post Free. 


MEKErERS LIiMizxEDbD, 
Showrooms and Offices: 142 Rundle Street, Adelaide, 


Also Sydney and Perth. 


E. B. COX & Co., Seedsmen, Ete., corner Rundle Street and East Terrace 
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The Tomato 
EDITORIAL. 
The Season. 


‘Tue long drawn out cold wet winter has 
finished up abruptly after a great splash 
of rain. For the plains nothing could 
have been more timely to suit agricul- 
‘turists. To them it means thousands of 
pounds in addition to an already assured 
good harvest. In common with those 
‘who know something from a practical 
‘point of view of the labour and risk and 
-disappointment of wheat, hay, dairy, and 
sheep farming we congratulate these 
producers most sincerely on their good 
fortune. They deserve all they get, and 
a great deal more. There are some low, 
mean spirited people in the world who 
envy farmers when an abundance of good 
things come their way, end would make 
them share their spoil with others who 


know nothing of hard work morning, ° 


noon, and night, always accompanied by 
anxiety regarding the fickleness of 
changing seasons. Eyen in a night a 
farmer may lose half his harvest by a 
thunderstorm, or fire, or some other un- 


looked for visitation of illluck. So that 
when all things combine to secure him a 
just reward with a good harvest, good 
clip, good feed for his dairy we rejoice 
with him, While, however, the splendid 
late rains served the toiler on the plains 


well, the downpour of rain which 
occurred in the Hills districts to- 
wards the end of October was a 


climax of bad fortune to the already 
too long, cold, and wet winter for the 
vegutable growers, Many a good garden 
full of potatoes and peas were washed 
almost bodily away. Whena grower has 
to sit and listen, or lie in bed awake ‘all 
night counting up the chances of his 
vegetable plots while being subject to a 
flood of water, and rises at daylight to 
find his worst fears realised, the people 
who before envy his good luck do not 
now come forward with practical sym- 
pathy in the way of work and money to 
help him out of his trouble, He simply 
has to bear it and grin, and go to work. 
again if he has time and money before 
the season is gone too late for planting, 
The satisfaction he has is in the fore- 
cast that anything he may have left to 


grow will fetch a good price. Then the 
householder grumbles at having to pay so 
dearly for vegetables, and witha wise 
philosophy remarks that in a country 
like this it is shameful to have such 
exorbitant prices for vegetables, 


While the vegetable growers may have 
lost, however, the orchardist will gain, 
for his trees have had a great start for 
their burden of fruit. We have seen 
some lovely pictures of apple trees in the 
hills this season, and those that are 
bearing will throw immense crops of 
fruit under fair average conditions of 
weather, There has been a great lot of 
planting fruit trees this year, and the 
young stuff will have a splendid start. 
Nurserymen who had larger stocks than 
usual of export varieties of apples were 
sold clean out, and yarieties such as 
Cleopatra were not to be obtained at all. 
This means that a lot of new ground has 
been broken up, and the apple industry 
will soon rise to the proportions it 
should in our hills districts, There are 
thousands of acres of ground there that 
would all grow apples instead of scrub 
and as the interest in this business in- 
creases people will realise that South 
Australia could not only grow the finest 
apples in the world but as many as the 
older countries that are yearly making 
handsome incomes out of them. The 
season so far is propitious for fruit 
growers and we wish them all the good 
fortune they deserve. 
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SMioOKhER’s LREAT. 


7 Aromatic Gold Bar, 5s. 6d. lb. Dark, 5s. Ib. 
Nothing better to be had. 
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HIGH CLASS TOBACCO. 


Enterprise Pocket Pieces, 3s. 3d. Ib 


The Old-Established Lines cannot be beat. So'd Eve-ywhere. 


Sole Agent for the Commonwea2a'!th — 


NN. SOLOMONS, 44 and 43 Arcade, Adelaide. 


SSS ee ers 


JOHNSON & HAREITELD, 
New Market, Adelaide, 


WHOLESALE FRUIT & PRODUCE MERCHANTS. 


anc 


Fresh Fruit and Vegetables packed and forwarded to all purts of the Staves ar lowess. 
rates for cash. A trial solicited. 
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The Vegetable Garden. 


Operations for the Month 


Beet, Silver.—Sow a row or two of 
‘seed in well dug up ground. 

Broccoli.—Sow a little seed and trans- 
plant any strong young plants you imay 
have large enough to put out. 
vegetable is very much like cauliflower, 
‘and may be grown in the same manner. 

Cabbage.—Sow a little seed occaision- 
ally, not much at a time, but just suffi- 
cient to keep up a continuous supply of 
plants. Plant out a few strong young 
cabbages from the seed-bed to some well- 
manured ground, ; 

Carrot.—Some seed may be sown in 
drills, and when the plants come up, and 
‘have attained a fair size, thin out con- 
siderably, 

Caulifiower.—A little seed may be 
‘sown, either ina box or seed-bed, to be 
protected from the hotsun. Mulch the 
surface with some finely broken up dry 
-cow-dung, and do not allow the soil to 
become dry. 

Cucumber.—Sow seed in ground tha 
has been well prepared by deep digging 
and rather heavy manuring. Draining 
should also be attended to, Any plant, 
that are up and making headway should 
be pinched back as they extend their 
‘spreading shoots, in order to keep them 
bushy and compact. Plants which arg 
now’ growing well should have some 
liquid manure from time to time, but 
this should be made very weak. 


This » 


Cress and Mustard,—Sow seed largely. 
During the hot weather frequent appli- 
cations of liquid manure will improve 
them and make them tender and crisp. 

Egg-plant.—Plants from seed sown 
some little time back should be ready to 
plant out in the garden, three feet or 
more apart every way. Seed may be 
cown, if plants have not been raised. 

Leek.—Sow a little seed in the seed- 
bed, for succession. It is always well to 
have a few young plants ready to put out 
when required. Plant ont a few strong 
Fair-sized 
well may be 


young leeks deep in the soil. 
plants that are growing 
earthed up to make the stalks white and 
tender. This vegetable can be strongly 


recommended as being most whole- 
some. 
Letiuce.—Plant out a few strong 


young lettuces from the seed-bed, but 
make the ground rich with well-rotted 


manure before planting. They should be - 


grown quickly at this time of the year, or 
they will probably run to seed. 

Melons.—Sow afew seeds in well- 
prepared ground, in the same manner 
recommended for cucumbers. The pie 
or preserving melon should not be for- 
gotten, as it is very productive and use- 
ful for preserve. The water melon isa 
much neglected fruit. Ona hct summer’s 
day there is nothing so agreeable, so 
refreshing, and thirst-quenching as a 
well-ripened scarlet-fleshed water melon, 
serving the double purpose of food and 


5 


drink. Adelaide seedsmen catalogue a 
dozen or so kinds, and itis difficult to 
say which are the best. Very large fruit- 
ing varieties are in most instances less 
desirable than the medium sized kinds. 
The fruit does not improve by keeping 
after being cut open. The plant needs a 
richer soil than that required for the 
rock melon, and as the vine is much more 
luxuriant in growth the seeds should be 
sown in patches, about 8 feet apart; sow 
about ten seeds in a patch, and thin out 
to two or three plants. The preserving - 
citron or pie melons should be treated 
similarly tothe water melon. 


Okra or Gumbo.—Plant out a few~ 
seedlings if any are available, but if not 
sow some seed. This vegetable is useful 
for stews and soups. Its young seed pods 
contain a considerable quantity of glutin- 
ous matter, which is said to be whole- 
some and nourishing. The flowers are 
pretty, and the plant may be grown for 


ornamental as well as useful purposes.. 


Oysier Plants.—Two delicious veget— 
ables, highly nutritious, but seldom 
grown in our gardens, are salsify and 
ScorZonera, sometimes called the oyster- 
plants, because when cooked like parsnips 
their flavour somewhat resembles that of 
the oyster. The seed should be sown 
now in drills about 18 inches apart, the 
seedlings to be thinned out to half the 
distance. Scorzonera roots do not grow 


- quite as large as those of salsify, and the 
- plants may stand a trifle closer. 


The 
soil should be deep and fairly rich, and 
like the carrot and parsnips, the roots 
should not come in contact with fresh 
manure. The young leaves, if blanched, 
may be used as a vegetable, but the 
plants are chiefly grown for their roots. 


Scorzonera has black roots and salsify 
white. 


Onion.— Sow a little seed, and keep 
the onion beds free from weeds, Scatter 
amongst any onions which you may have 
growing a mixture of soot and salt, half 
and half. This is a useful stimulant, 
and it will, ina great measure, prevent 
the attack of worms and insects. 


Peppers, Chilli or Capsicum.—Plant 
out a few seedlinus, and, if required, seed 
may be sown. A very few plants will 
serve for the purposes of a family. 


GRECTAN CUCUMBER. 


Potatoes —A «few may be 
planted. Plant only whole potatoes of a 


Use plenty of rotten horse 


TOWSs 


medium size. 
or cow dung. 

Pumpkins.—Sow some seed in  well- 
manured or rich ground. Plants that 
are progressing should be kept pinched 
back to prevent them rambling too 
much. 


Radish.—Sow a little seed from time 
to time and use the plants as quickly as 
they are ready. Old radishes are almost 
useless and indigestible, and should be 
thrown to the pigs. 


Rhubarb.—Sow a little seed in order 
to raise plants to put out next winter or 
early spring, This is a useful plant to 
_ grow, and no garden should be without 
it. 

Sweet Potatoes thrive best!in a warm 
sandy loam. The tubers will readily 
start into growth if Jaid out in a warm 
bed and covered aboat.an inch or two 
with stable dung kept rathermoist. The 
cuttings, or rovted plants, should be 
planted ont in rows. These rows should 
‘be about four feet apart, and the cuttings 
should be planted one foot apart in the 
rows. When the vines are growing, it 
would be well to raise them occasionally 
to prevent them taking root at the 
joints. 

Spinach._Sow a little seed, but very 
little. 


feet. 
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‘Tomato.—Sow seed in such quantity 
as may be required, and plant out from 
the seed bed if any plants are available. 
Keep large plants tied up to some sup- 
port if possible, and the fruit will then 
ripen better and be less liable to rot. 

Turnips.—S ow a little seed in rows. 

Vegetable marrow.—Sow a little seed 
in the same way as recommended for 
cucumber. 


There is a lot to do at this season be- 
sides the sowing of seeds. Crops when 
crowded must be thinned, and weeds kept 
under, and the surface soil should be 
occasionally stirred.. Peas must be 
staked to prevent injury from wind and 
heavy rain. Slugs and snails must be 
kept well under, or much damage will be 
done to seedling plants. 


Vegetable Tallow. 


The Chinese yegetable tallow tree 
grows in the mountainous parts of the 
province of Hankow. “It is found in 
semi-rocky soil at an attitude of 2,500 


heart-shaped leaves turn a brilliant red 


in the autumn. The seed-pods are seen 


; is 
in abundance on the small branches of <2 


the tree, and contain three seeds about 
the s ze of a coffee bean, greyish-white in 
colour. As the autumn advances the 
pods dry up, exposing a cluster of three 
geeds. When picked they are stemmed 
aud made ready for use. They are 
steamed, and the white exterior of the 
seed, which is the vegetable tallow, is 
thus removed. A small brown seed re- 
mains, which is ground in the Chinese 
mill-stone, boiled, made into cakes, and 
placed in a press, and a light-brown oil 
extracted from the kernal. This oil is 
known as ‘Tze-yiu’ or vegetable tallow- 
seed oil, and is used by the natives as a 
burning oil, and also for adulterating 
more valuable oils. The refuse is used 
asa fertiliser. The tallow is collected, 
melted, and put into large tubs, which 
serve asa mould. Blocks of wood are 
put into each cake, to which ropes are 
attached, and serve as handles. The 
vegetable tallow is used by the Chinese 


The tree is of medium size, and its 
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principally in the manufacture of candles 
it being of greater consistency than the 
other oils used for the purpose, and only 
asmall quantity of the white wax is 
needed. The vegetable tallow industry 
of Hancow is of considerable extent. 
The tallow is said to mix readily, and 
European firms find use for large quan- 
tities in the manufacture of soap and 
candles. It sells in the market at from 
27s 6d to 30s per picul of 1331b., and the 
tallow-seed oil is worth a trifle less. Up. 
to Nevember, 1907, nearly 27,000,000Ib. 
of the tallow was exported fram Han- 
kow. The Stillingia is hardly known about 
Adelaide, very yung. 
Owing to its brilliant scarlet foliage in 
the autumn, it is worthy of « place in 
our gardens, Its flowers are not shuwy, 


except when 


DUKE OF ALBANY CUCUMBER. 
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Roses @ All the leading varieties, half-standards, 1s. each 
_ < 
EXpunie irTrees 3 Orange, Lemon, Peach, Apple, Pear, Plum, etc. 


HARDY SHRUBS, Trees, Climbers, etc. 


BULBS, HMyacinth, Daffodil, Anemone, Tuberose, 
Gladiolus. 


Ge EE p =>) > Ss 3 Vegetable and Flower. ean Horticultural Sundries in great variety. 
E. & W. HACKETT, 


Seedsmen, Nurseryman, &c., 


73 Rundle Street, Adelaide. 
; Telephone 350 


Rio KImecerease im Price. 


OR. 


THE OLD FAVORITE 


DIAMOND TOBACCO, 


Digs Twist, 3s. Aromatic, 3s. 9d. 


Obtainable at all Stores, or of the Sole Agents— 


W. CORNELL & Co., 55 Rundle Street, Adelaide. 


THE RELIABLE 


Noe SoU: 


MOTOR CYCLE 


Climbs Hills 28 miles per hour without pedal assistance. 

The ENGINE TESTS recently held resulted in the Celebrated 

abt N.S.U. MOTOR CYCLES being FIRST, SECOND, and 
THIRD out of thirteen competitors. This was at the South 

See our £10 10s. Cycle, best quality and fully guaranteed specifi- Australian Automobile Club’s Annual Hill Climb, when we 

cation. Genuine B.S.A. Bearings, Hadie Coaster and Free puncels also secured Fastest Time for the Second Year in succession. 

, ? 1 et = < ‘3 i; 
Renold’s Chain, Brooks’ Saddle, Dunlop Oceanic Tyres, Reversi © mnis Contest is the Only Motor Cycle Engine Test that has 


Handle Bars, any height frame and any color enamel. * = 
ONLY £10 10s, been held in South Australia this year. Wecan prove this. 


EYES S & CROWLE, 125 and 127 Pirie St., Adelaide 
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iE. Gs WW. MACK ETT, 
Seeds of Grasses and other Fodder Plants for Stock. 


Paspalum Dilatatum. By the’lb, ewt, or 
sack 

Rhodes Grass | Cocksfoot or Urchard Grass 

Prairie Grass Rye Grass. ib Grass 

White Dutch Clover Cow Grass, Yellow Trefoil 

Italian Crimson Vlover Melilotus officinalis 


Lucerne. S§plendidSamples. New Crop 


Sorghum Amber Cane 
Planters’ Friend Broom Corn 
Kaffir Corn (whiteandRed) Hungarian millet 
Japanese millet Pearl millet, 
Guinea grass Johnson grass 


sce WATER MELON—Sugar Stick, Cuban Queen, 
Hungarian Millet. Ice Cream, Rattesnake, Etc. > 


Ninety-day Maze 
Horse- Tooth Maize 
Dwarf Essex Rape 
Japanese Buckwheat 


MANGEL—Long Red, Yellow Globe, 
Yellow Mammoth 


Thousand-Headed Kale 
Field Cabbage, Turnips, 


“wedes, Carrots Yellow Globe Mangel. 


{nsecticides and Fungicides— 


NIQUAS, 1s 6d tin 

Hackett’s Concentrated Resin Wash, ts tin 

Kilemquick, 1s pint tin, also 4, 1, and 5 gal. tins 

Gishurst Compound, Is 6d box 

Ammon. Copper Carb. Solution for Apricot Scab and Curl Leaf on Peach, Is 
3d bottle 

SWIFT’S ARSENATE OF LEAD 

Par Odium for Vines 


“TORPEDO” SULPHERERS (Knapsack), Improved Double Action, the latest 


and best for large Vineyards 
Sulphur and Sulphur Bellows 


Imperial Egg Food—ts 3d Box. Also in Pails 


Seedsmen and Nurserymen, | 
Sati 73 RUNDLE ST. Telephone 350 
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PHLOX DRUMMONDI GRANDIFLORA. 


These beautiful annuals are universally admired. They are prized for the profusion 
of their richly-coloured flowers of many hues, and for the exceeding fine effect 


roduced in beds, pots, or mixed borders, 


continue in full beauty for a long time. 


The plants come early into bloom, and 


The seed may be sown at intervals 


throughout the year. 


The Flower Garden. 


) 


Notes for the Month. 


During this month the chief work will 
be the keeping of weeds in check, trim- 
ming edgings and hedges, keeping walks 


clean and tidy, and grass plots cut short, 


Roses should be in splendid bloom, 
especially the tea-scented and hybid tea- 
If the rose seeds: r 
seed vessels be cut off and the httle 
branches on which they were growing be 


scented varieties. 


cut back an eye or two, fresh flowers 
will soon appear. Rose plants which are 
obtained from the 
generally grapted on some strong grow- 
ing stock, and very frequently the stock 
is allowed to grow in mistake for the 
proper rose. Instauces of this may be 
seen all over the State in the little gar- 
dens about town residences. Close atten - 
tion will soon show the difference in the 
foliage of the variety of rose used fora 
stock, and any growth which appears 
about the stein or from the roots should 
be cut clean away. Give the roses a 
gallon or two of liquid manure occasion- 
ally, and it will make them thrive 
splendidly. There is no flower which 
gives more satisfaction than a rose, for it 


uurserymen are 


will'stand no end of ill-treatment, and 
will always respond to attention and 
care. 

As the earlier blooming bulbs go out of 
flower attention should be given to the 
planting of other kinds. One of the 
most useful of bulbs is the gladiolus. 
By planting at various times flowers may 
be had at almost auy time of the year, 
but the main planting is made now. To 
be seen to the best advantage these 
brilliant flowering plants should be 
planted in beds by themselves, or in 
clumps of five, orten, or so but not 
singly. When 
lillies, cannas, dahlias, &c., they, are seen 
A fairly open posi- 
tion, and a deep, well-drained soil suits 
them best, It is better to apply manure 


associated with roses, 


te great advantage. 


to the soil some time previous to plant- 


ing the bulbs. If this has not been done 
the manure, which should be well-de- 
cayed stuff from the stable, should be 
placed at a little distance below the 
bulbs, and these should be 3in. or 4in. 
below the surface. Some growers make 
a point of placing a little charcoal, or 
wood-ashes, or sand, about the bulb, and 
this no doubt is of value if the ground be 
at all stiff’ In dry weather the plants 


Single varieties. 


should be liberally supplied with water” 
The gladiolus makes a very good pot- 
plant, and the flowers, when cut, are 
when © 
placed in water they will keep some time, 


valuable for room decoration ; 


and every bud will open, 

Except the very tender subjects, nearly 
all kinds of plants that are in pots may 
be planted out now. arly planting 
means that they will get established 
before the hot summer weather sets in, 
and while the soil is moist ind cool there 
will be little occasion fur watering. 

Many kinds of bulbs flower well this 
month, and chief amongst them is the 
magnificent species kuown as the Hip. 
peastrum, which is remarkably easy of 
cultivation, for, ouce it is planted, it may 
remain undisturbed for years, and will 
continue to flower without fail. Do not’ 
cut away the leaves of any bulbs which 
have finished their flowering, but let 
them die away of their own accord. 
These leaves gather material from" the 
atmo:phere which assists the bulbs to lay 
up a store of nourishment for the pro- 
As the 
leaves die off, mark whereabouts the 


duction of flowers next season. 


bulbs are growing, so as not to injure 
them when digging and cleaning up the 
garden. 


ULIPS. 
The Tulip has a greater variety of rich 
delicate, and attractive colors than any 
other section of spring-flowering bulbs. 
They are either of one single color (pure 
white, flesh, pure yellow, pink, red, 
scarlet, crimson, &c.), or of various 
colors or markings on white or yellow 
grounds. Excellent for masses and 
mixed borders. There are double and 
s. The flowers of the first 
named last longer than the single ones, 
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ed 
I, very gorgeous. 


MINIATURESUNFLOWER, STELLA 


Dahlias may be planted at sny timo 
convenient. Take care that the tubers 
have a portion of the crown to each, 
otherwise they will rot grow. Dahlias 
are propagated by division of the tubers, 
but care must be taken that there isa 
bud present at the base of the stem and 
at the upper end of the tuber ; the latter 
without a bud isof no value. Profes- 
sional growers of these popular plants 
prefer stock raised from cuttings to that 
raised by division ; but glass and heat 
are necessary to ensure success y the 
latter method. The cuttings must be 
taken off whilst still quite small, planted 
in small pots filled with sand and then 
placed in a hotbed or glass-house under 
a bell-glass. Dahlias are easily raised 
from seeds, and if these be sown now ina 
warm frame the resultant plants will 
bloom in the autumn. A deep rich soil 
of a loamy character suits these plants 
best, but they can be made to grow in 
almost any kind of soil. A stiff heavy 
clay is most unsuitable, but this even 
could be ameliorated by adding plenty of 
horse-dung wood ashes, refuse from the 
rubbish-heap, &c., while a very light soil 
could be improved by the addition of a 
little stiff loam or even clay. These 
popular plants may be grown in a 
shrubbery or flower borders but if really 
fine blooms are wanted they should be 
planted in beds by themselves, where 


they may be watered, manured, and 
generally better attended to. There are 
many different classes of dahlias, but 
those of the cactus section are the most 
popular, the blooms being more useful 
when cut, and the colours of them being 


The variety known as the cactus dahlia 
is one of the best to plant, and is coming 


into great favour. Single varieties, also, « 


are very pretty, and are well worth grow- 
ing. Some of the striped kinds are 
remarkably good. 

Plant out balsams and any other 
tender kinds of plants which you may 
have raised. The balsam needs a rich 
warm soil to enable it to come to the 
greatest perfection. It needs also plenty 
of space in which to grow. 

Do not forget to put in a few scarlet 
Salvias and a few Celosias. The first 
mentioned is a shrubby little plant 
varying in height from 9 in. to 2 ft. 
according to the variety; it grows very 
easily and flourishes well in the summer, 
provided it gets an occasional watering. 
The foliage is of a refreshing green, and 
at the point of extremity of each shoot is 
produced a spike of bloom of an intense 
crimson or scarlet shade : this spike keeps 
on blooming for a few weeks, and when 
in full bloom the plant is one blaze of 

_color and very etlective. * It is easily pro- 
pagated by seed or by cuttings of the 
young growths placed in sand. Seed- 
lings and plants can be procured from 
any nurseryman at acheap rate, so that 
the plant is accessible The 


to all. 


GLOBOSUS FISTULOSUS. 
These are the finest of double Sunflowers 


with grand globular flower heads, saffron 
in hue. . 
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CACTUS SUNFLOWER, ORION, 


showiest varicties to grow are ‘ Glory of 
Stuttgardt,’ ‘Inyeneuer Clavenaud,’ and 
‘ Bonfire.’ 

Celosias, or featherell cockscombs, also - 
make a magnificent show in masses or in- 
other plants. The 
flower spikes are born in great abundance 
on low bushy plants, and resemble in 
appearance an ostrich feather. In this 
respect they vary from the old flat or 
curved cockscombs which presents rather 
a heavy ungainly appearance, whilst the 
Celosias are very graceful. 


termingled with 


The colors 
vary from pure white to deep purple, 
whilst the yellow is represented in several 
shades. Sow from seed in light sandy 
soil: at this time of the year they could 
safely be sown iu the open. 

Tuberous should now be 
showing fuliage if potted earlier in the 
season. Should this be the case gradually 
give them more water and occasional 
watering with liquid manure will do th:m 
no harm. Where the. bulbs have not 
been potted pot up at one in small pots 


Begonias 


"in a loose, sandy mixture of sharp sand, 


composit, and well-rotted manure, but 
gee that pleuty of drainage is placed at 
the botom of the pots. For drainage 
broken charcoal is very good, as it helps 
to purify the soil. Give very little 
water at first. gradully increasing the 
supply as the leaves expand. When the 
pot is filled with roots turn the plant into 
a larger pot, pressing the new soil firuily 
around the ball of roots, and feed up. 


well with liquid manure. 
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Orchards, Gardens, Orangeries, &e. 


We have a Splendid Selection of Really Good Payable Properties, some with Grand River 
Frontages and Irrigation Plants. 


Also Good Lucerne and Dairy Properties. 


Also a number of Choice City and Suburban Residences, some of the latter with few acres. 
attached. 


Clients driven to inspect, free cf charge. 


PRIEST & JAMES, 


LAND AGENTS, 


Zo PYPWiwrie St... Adelaide. 


TELEPHONE 1817. 


PREMIER Furnishing Warehouse. 
MACROW’S. 


Corner of Pirie Street and Gawler Place, Adelaide 


The Firm that treats you fair, are prepared to let you have a 
choice of the Best Goods for a small deposit and additional 
insignificant weekly payments. 


Terms arranged to suit the convenience of ail customers. 


WHAT WE ARE PARTICULARLY NOTED FOR— 


The splendid and efficient manner in which we pack and forward our goods, irres- 
pective of the value or quanitty. 


The sterling value of the goods we forward to country%clients. 


Also that we do not mind what trouble we are put to as long as satisfaction is given. 
to the purchaser. 


And last, but not least, that we stock only the Best Makers’ Goods. 


: CASH OR TERMS. 
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NOTICE TO FRUIT AND PLANT DEALERS. 


The attention of all persons interested in the inter-State trade in fruits, plants. and vegetables is hereby drawn to the 
Amended Regulations dealing therewith as_published in the ‘‘Government Gazette” of July 9, 1908, on pages 38 and 34, under which 


1. Grape vines, or portions thereof, are absolutely prohibited. 


2, Other plants and fruits may be introduced via Serviceton by rail, per parcels post, to Adelaide, and via Port Adelaide 
by sea only. 


3. No parcel containing those goods shall be Janded in South Australia without an inspector’s permit. 
No plants other than those growing in pots having soil attached to their roots will be admitted. 


5, A certificate signed by an officer of the Department of Agriculture in the exporting State—indicating that they were 
reasonably free from disease when exported—must be presented with every consignment of fruits, plants, or vegetables 
on arrival, such certificate must also indicate whether the case or covering be quite new or has been efficiently 
disinfected. 


6, Every such package must have indelibly and legibly printed, marked, or stencilled upon it. or upon a tag or label 
attached to it, the exporter’s name and address or some mark which he has registered with the Department of 
Agriculture in the exportlng State, 

7, All banana fruits must be accompanied by a certificate signed by the grower, as well as by an officer of the 
Department of Agriculture in the State where they have been grown, certifying that they have been effectively covereq 
against fruit flies for three (3) weeks prior to being exported. : 

8. No plants or portions thereof will be admitted from any State or country where phylloxera exists unless accompanied by a 
declaration made before a Justice of the Peace, British Consular Agent, or officer of the Department of Agriculture in the 
exporting country to the effect (a) that the plants were not grown within 50 yards of any grape vine, (b) that no phylloxera, 
exists or has existed in the plantation from which the plants originated. 

9. No charges will be made for goods inspected and certified for export For imported goods an inspection fee of one 
penny, o~ a sorting fee of threepence per package will be charged when not exceeding two cubic feet in capacity. Extra 
charges will be made for larger packages and for disinfection when necessary. 

10. The penalties for any breach of these regulations are fines from £5 to £100 or imprisonment not exceeding six (6) 
months. - 


Persons desirous of obtaining further information may do so by applying to the Department of Agiculture, North-terrace. 


L. O'LOUGHLIN, Minister of Agriculture: 


Government Poultry Station. 


Agricultural College, Roseworthy. 
Eggs and Chickens for Sale during Season. 


Black Orpington, Buff Orpington, and Indian Game—Eggs, 15:., Chickens, 30s. a dozen. 

Silver Wyandottes, Kaverolles, Minorea, White Wyandotte, White Leghorn, Old English Game—Eggs, 10s., Chickens, 21s. a dozen. 
Table Birds—Eggs from various crosses, 3s.. when availatle. 

Settings will be 15 eggs and no replacements. Chickens at a month old. The stock is of first-class quality and vigorous. 


For further particulars apply to the Poultry Expert, Crown Lands Offices, or the Poultry Superintendent, Agricultural 
College, Roseworthy. 


2D | 


132 GAWLER PLACE. ae 
Renowned for his Watches, Jewellery, and Repairs. ADELAIDE 
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The Flannel Flower. 


We only know one truly Iccal name for 
this plant, and that is the ‘ Hlannel Flower’ 
a rather unpoetical designation, but a 
reaJly descriptive one, and one universally 
accepted. It is, of course, in allusion to the 
inyolucre, which looks as if it were snipped 

» Out of white flannel. It is also known to a 
few by the name of Australian, Edelweiss. 
The true Edelweiss is found on the Alps of 
Europe, and its botanical name is Leontopo- 


see, : 
It was called Actinotus Helianthi by 


Labillardiere, the celebrated French 
botanist, who visited the eastern and south- 
ern coasts cf Australia (inclading what is 
known as Tasmania) during the latter part 
of the last century. The generic name 
Actinotus is from the Greek actinotos, 
radiated, in reference to the rayed appear- 
auce of the involucre, i.e,, what people often 


call ‘ petals’ in speaking of the flannel flower, 


but whether correctly or not will be evident 
later on. The word is akin to a Greek word 


the botanical name for the sun- 
flower, which word is again 
derived from the Greek helian- 
thes, a sunflower, The name, 
therefore, is an allusion to the 
general resemblance of the 
flannel flower to the sunflower. 

Erect, perennial, 1 to 2 feet 
high, covered with a soft dense 
almost floccose or tomentum, 
rarely wearing off from the 
upper sides of the leaves. 

Our flannel flower is, closely 
related to the carrot, parsnip, 
celery and other prosaic plants, 
and not to the daisy, of which 
the minor poets love to sing. 
Let us explain. Takea flannel 
flower. Pull the so-called 
petals off, for they are in the 
way. We then have a soft 
woolly hemisphere, which con- 
sists, not of one flower, but of a 
very large number closely 
packed together. Hither cut or 
pick away half the flower head. 
Even by naked eye it will be 
then seen that the flower head 
is as stated, and it will be 
observed that the tiny flowers 
all rad ate from one point, like 
the spokes of an umbrella, If 
you are ever in doubt as to 
what an umbel is. always think 
of the spokes of an umbrella. 
Of course, in the case of the 
flannel flower, where the indi- 
vidual florets are so minute, the 
stalks of the umbel must be 
more minute; in fact, they are 
so small that beginners over- 
look them altogether. Itis best 
to examine this flower with a 
magnifying glass if one is handy, 
but this is not necessary to any- 
one with good eyesight. Most 
of the little florets have anthers, 
which can be seen to be more 
abundant towards the circum- 
ference (periphery) of the 
flower-head, where it is yellow, 
than towards the middle, When 
the flannel flower is fully out, 
and cannot run to seed, this 
can be made out readily by 
the naked eye. 

Just one other note about the 
flower. It may be that some of 
our readers scarcely thought we 
were serious in throwing doubts 
upon ithe ‘petal’ being petals. 
But the fact of the matter is, 
the flannel flower has no petals. 
If you were to put the most 
searching power of the maicros- 
cope'on to these little florets we 
have been speaking about, you 
would find no ‘petals, 

The ‘petal’ of the flannel 
flower are bracts—that is to say 
each ‘petal’ is a bract—and the 
whole of them, the whole ‘star,’ 


- dium alpinum. It belongs to the Daisy 
family (Compositae), to which our flannel 


! which signifies the rays of the sun. The X ; ; - 
flower does not belong, as we shall presently |, isTcollecti yey) eae alm alin 


specefic name helianthi is from helianthus, 
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volucre. A  bract may be described 
as a floral leaf, and it is not an 
essential part of the flower. The gaudy 
crimson part of the Poinsettia so often 
seen in gardens consists of bracts, the 
flower proper being comparatively in- 
conspicuous. 

The flannel flower not infrequently 
shows good examples of what is known 
to botanists as ‘ floral prolification, and 
popularly as ‘hen and chickens.’ Six to 
eleven (and even more) small heads of 
flowers, each on pedicels, and surrounded 
by six bracts, often grow out of a com-. 
mon involucre. 

™n this connection it may be desirable 
to allude to the fusion of parallel shoots 
known as ‘fasciaticn, Often what 
appears to be the stalk of the flannel 
flower is apparently flattened out to a 
ribbon more or less wide. We have seen 
them as much as 4 inches wide, but fas- 
ciated stems half an inch wide are 
common. This phenomenon is usually 
accompanied by floral prolification. 

It is particularly abundant in New 
South Wales, where it is apparently con- 
fined to the coast district, the dividing 
ranges, and the tablelands. Found 
usually in the most sterile soil, though 
not exclusively so. 

The amateur will not find it easy to 
probagate the flannel flower. Our ex- 
perience is that the fruitless do not 
readily germinate, but it may be propa- 
gated from ‘seed’ or fruitlets. Another 
method is by dividing the plant, but no 
matter what method is adopted it is not 
easy to ensure success. 


Bagot, Shakes, 
& Lewis, Ltd., 


STOCK AND STATION AGENTS. 


Wool, Skin and Hide Rrokers, 
Auctioneers and Valuators, 
Licensed Land Brokers, Loan 

And Estate Agents, 


Land Department have for Sale--- 

Some Splendid Agricultural, Grazing 
and Horticultural Lands in all parts 
of South Australia. 

Also in Western Australia, New South 
Wales, and other States. 


Properties sold privately or by auction 
in all parts of tbe State of South 


Australia. 
Large Estates disposed of for Closer 
Settlement. 
Advice given as to Best Means of 
Realisation. 
Plans Prepared. Valuations Made. 


Special attention given to City aud 
Suburban House and Property business. 
Persons wanting Houses cannot do 
better than apply for particulars to 
Manager, Land Department, 18 King 
William Street, Adelaide. 
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Frankenburg’s for Watch and 
Jewellery Repairs 


(25 Years’ Practical Experience), 


126 Rundle St., next Plough and Harrow Hotel. 


SPECIAL NOTICE.—Repairs and Orders by Post receive Special Attention. 


Eireworwrks. 


WAY LEE & G6, 


The Cheapest and Best Place for Reliable 
Fireworks of Kvery y Description. 


Note the Address— 


255 RUNDLE STREET EAST. 


(Opposite Charlick Brothers.) Telephone 1893, 


If you want a REALLY GOOD THA direct from China 
and India, give our Bombay and Wild Cat Blends a Trial 
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The Tomato. 


The common tomato of our gardens 
pelongs tothe natural order Salanaceae, 
and the genus Lycopersicum. The name 
from lykos, a wolf, aud persica, a peach, 
is given it, because of the supposed 
aphrodisiacal qualities, and the beauty of 
the fruit. Common names for .the 
tomato are Love Apple and Wolf Peach 
in America and England; in Germany 
it is named Liebesapfel ; in France, 
Pomme d@’Amour; in Italy, Pomo 
@oro; and in Poland. Pomidor. The 
name tomato is of South American 
origin, and is derived from the Aztec 
word, xitomate, or xitotomate. 


The tomato is usually classed amongst 
vegetables, but it would be more appro- 
riate to place it amongst fruits, Its 
cultivation is now on an enormous scale 
in America, in parts of Europe, aud the 
area devoted to it in our own country is 
jncreasing annually to a large extent. In 
the United Kingdom, in addition to the 
jmmense quantities grown there for 
market, both under glass and in the open 
air, many hundred tons of tomatoes, 
valued at nearly a million of money, are 
imported from the Continent, chiefly 
from It ly. Compared with some other 
fruits. the tomato may be considered. of 
fairly recent introduction ; yet, as far 
pack as 1554, the yellow or golden apple, 
and the large red or Love apple, were 
described by Matthiolus. Between the 
above date, and as recent as 1860, we 
find the cherry tomato, pear-shaped, 
white-fleshed, tree, and numerous other 
kinds described by various writers, and in 
seedemen’s catalogues. 

The tomato may be looked upon as one 
of the most wholesome and valuable 
esculents we have. Assertions to the 
contrary have occasionally been made by 
ignorant persons; but their statements 
have not been corroborated by facts. 
The food substance present in tomatoes 
in the largest amount is sugar while the 
organic acids are the main substances 
which give individuality or character to 
the fruit. A chemical analysis of this 
fruit says:—It contains from 92 to 95 
per cent. of water, about half of one per 
cent of ash, one per cent of protein or 
fiésh-forming matter, and about five per 
cent of carbo-hydrates of heat giving 
substances. The quantity of sugar 
which constitutes the main part of the 
carbo-hydrates is very variable in dif- 
ferent varieties; but it may be said to 
average about 3% per cent. 

When the tomato is to be used for food 
care should be taken to retain all the 
juice, as the nutritive properties are 
present largely in soluble form, and any 
diminition of the amount of juice entails 
a corresponding loss of nutrients. For 
the same reason the freshness of the fruit 
should not be impaired, as the acid salts 
quickly undergo chemical change. 

Abundant and unobstructed sunlight 
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is the most essential condition for the 
healthy growth of the tomato. It is a 
native of the sunny south, and will not 
thrive except in full and abundant sun- 
light. The entire plant needs sunshine. 
Grown in partial shade the plant will 
produce plenty of haulm, but little fruit, 
and that of inferior quality ; besides, 
the blossoms often fail to set owing to 
excessive leafage or other obstruction. 


The tomato plant is usually treated as 
an annual, but it is really a short-lived 
perenial. Its roots are numerous, but 
they are short, and can only gather food 
and water from a limited area. They 
are exceedingly tender, and incapable of 
penetrating a hard and compact soil, so 
that the condition of the soil as to tilth 
is of greater importance with regard to 
tomatoes than with most garden 
vegetables. Another characteristic of 
the tomato root is that the period of their 
active life is short. When young they 
are capable of transmitting water and 
nutritive material very rapidly, but they 
soon become clogged and inefficient to 
‘such an extent as to result in the starva- 
tion and death of the plant. 


The key to the most successful culture 
of the tomato is the securing from the 
starc to the finish of an unchecked uni- 
form growth, though it need not be a 
rapid one. The failure to do this is the 
principal reason for the comparatively 
small yield usually obtained, which is 
very much less than it would be with 
better cultural management. The 
possible yield per plant is enormous. 
From 1,000 bushels to 1200 or even mote 
bushels to the acre are sometimes pro- 
duced in California, not only in small 
holdings, but also in large fields 

The tomato is not a gross feeder, nor is 
the crop an exhaustive one, but the plant 
is very particular as to its food supply. 
It is an epicure among plants, and 
demands that its food shall not only be 
to its taste in quality, but that it be well- 
served. In order for the plant to do its 
best, or even well, it is essential that the 
food elements be in the right proportions 
and readily available, Jf there is a 
deficiency of any single element, there 
will be but a meagre supply of fruit. no 
matter how abundant the supply of the 
others. An over supply of an element, 
especially nitrogen, is highly less in- 
jurious, and will actually lessen the yield 
of fruit, though it will increase the size of 
the vine, Tomato roots have little power 
to wrest plant food from the soil. ‘The 
use of coarse, unfermented manure is 
often more unsatisfactory with this than 
with other crops. 

_In the use of farm-yard manure for the 
tomato an excessive quantity should be 
guarded against, for the reason that it 
encourages an undue development of 
stem and foliage rather than of fruit. 
The slowness of its action will also tend 
to lengthen out the life of the plant, and - 
retard ripening. As the tomato belongs 
to the potash-consuming class of plants, 
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any manurial mixture should be par 
ticularly rich in this element. 

% The following formulous are recom- 
mended by a very experienced and suc- 
cessful grower :—One part of nitrite of 
soda, two parts of dissicated blood, four 
parts of superphosphate or bone manure, 
and three parts of kainit ; or one part of 
nitrite of potash, two parts of guano, or 
dessicated blood, and two parts of 
superphosphate or bone manure. The 
soil compost having been properly 
prepared at the start, these manures may 
be applied as the first fruits set. They 
may be dissolved, and applied at the rate 
of half-an-ounce in a gallon of water, 
given once a week; or the same quantity 
sprinkled over a square yard of soil. 

4 Although the tomato is not a desert 
plant, and needs a plentiful supply of 
water, it suffers far more frequently, 
particularly when the plants are young, 
from an over-supply than from the want 
of water. Through drainage at the root, 
and warm, dry, sunny air, in gentle 
motion, are what it delights in, 

Tomatoes vary much in habit, and the 
soil also should be reckoned with when 
planting out. Some dwarf kinds may be 
planted 23 ft. apart, while the larger 
yrowers in rich soil should be about four 
feet apart. 

Tomatoes are what is termed perfect- 
flowered plants, that is, the pistils, and 
stamens are found in the same flower. 
No insect seems to make it his business 
to visit tomato flowers. Hence tomatoes 
are nearly always self-fertilized, and 
crosses by nature are not common. 
When conditions are favourable the 
pollen shakes out readily by the slightest 
motion. Itmust be remembered that it 
is the seed that causes the fruit to 
develop—hence no seed means, as a rule, 
no fruit, and no pollen means no seed. 
Tn dry, warm weather the tomato sets its 
fruit generally all right, but under oppo- 
site conditions it does not; and artificial 
pollination is sometimes resorted to 
Under glass pollen is sometimes collected 
from those flowers that yield some, and 


it is applied to all others. A sharp rap 
- with the finger will pollinate a whole 


cluster of flowers. and a shake of the 
plant will sometimes be sufficient, 
These methods should only be carried 
ous when the sun is shining and the air 
ry. 


STRANG & CO., 
Tailors 


AND 


Mercers, 
30 Gawler Place. 
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WHEE wLBeARRow s. 


Light, Strong, and Everlasting, Unequalled for Garden, Farm, and General Use. 


ENS 
Cty | 


Made in Black or Galvanized Iron, Sizese-No. 0, 12 bushels ; No. 1, 14 bushels ; No. 2, 23 bushels. 
MANUFACTURERS— 


He SEMRSON & SON? 


Makers ot Field Gates, Water Barrows, Watering Gans: and all kinds of Metallic Goods for 
Garden Use. 


All Readers of the ‘ AusrratiAN GARDENER” when in the city should not fail to call at the 


66 FTE xX ARP DF A °? TEA Rooms, 
44 RUNDLE STREET, right opposite Messrs. Chas. Birks & Co., 


Where Midday Luncheons and Afternoon Teas are served to all in the most up-to-date and 
efficient style, and at the lowest possible charge. Please note this, and give the Alexandra a call 


MRS. J. C. GRIFFIN, Proprietress. 


Tf you want to buy or sell a Farm. If you want to buy or sell an Orchard, a Vineyard, a House 
or Building Sites. If you want to build a House or Borrow Money. If you want to buy or se!l 
Mining and other Shares, or want any Commission Business attended to, CALL ON 


AEDERSEY, CREASE & BEAUMONT, 
CURRIE STREET, next Bank of Adelaide, 


Architects and Commission Agents, 


Or Ring up Telephone 1448. 
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The Orchard. 


Hints on Planting Fruit 
Trees. 


By C. T. Cole. Inspecto, Vegetation 

Diseases Act, in the * Journal of Agri- 
cultnre.’ ; 

There are four things essential to the 
welfare of newly planted trees, viz., 
Trenching, Draining, Planting, and 
Mulching, Most people think if they 
procure » young fruit tree or vine from 
a nursery, dig a hole in their garden and 
put it in, that it will be suro to grow and 
bear fruit. They are, however, often 
disappointed and nurserymen get the 
blame for selling them inferior trees or 
plants. If a little thought were exercised 
in the preparation of the ground and 
other matters, the results would be more 
satisfactory to all concerned. Beginners 
and others will find the following short 
instruotions helpful. 

Trenching.—Trench the ground from 
15 to 20 inches deep if the soil be rich, 
such as is found onthe banks of rivers 
and crecks. Should it be poor and sandy 
2 feet will not be too much ;' but if the 
soil be good, although not so rich as that 
found by the sides of ‘rivers and creeks 
20 inches will be found quite deep 
enough. Many think it necessary to turn 
the subsoil on the surface; but my ex- 
perience in many places makes me favor 
retaining the:surface soil in its natural 
place, When good drainage is provided, 
6 inches may be added to the depths 
mentioned, but in no case drench deep 
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where the water cannot readily be got 
away. Ihave seen a piece of ground 
trenched where aa clayey subsoil was 
thrown on the surface; but trees were 
duly planted, but the first few heavy 
rains ran the surface together like 
cement, and it took years of working and 
manuring to bring it into a nice open 
soil again. During this time the original 
surface soil was below, entirely out of 
the influence of the atmosphere, and 
when turned up for a new plantation was 
quite sodden, and sour; the roots had 
not penetrated it, nor never would 
although it was by far the better’ soil. 
The ground had not been drained by 
either of the methods mentioned further 
on; otherwise the result would have been 
much more satisfactory. Even then it 
was doubtful whether it would not have 
been better if the subsoil had been left 
where nature had placed it. 


In performing the work, supposing the 
depth of the trenching to be 15 inches, 
the soil should be removed from the first 
trench to the depth of 10 inches, and the 
remaining 8 inches of subsoil turned up 
in the bottom of the trench, and there 
allowed to remain as turned up, without 
being finely broken. The next trench 
should be opened, filling up the one 
previously made; dig up the subsoil as 
before, and so on, every successive trench. 
If 20 inches is the desired depth, dig the 
first trench out 12 inches deep, and break 
up the remaining 8 inches of subsoil as 
mentioned for the 15 inches. When 24 
inches is the depth desired, the first 
trench should be dug out 14 inches deep, 
breaking up the remaining 10 inches as 
before 


If this mode of preparing the soil is 
adopted, the trees or vines cannot fail.to 
make good headway. It will be seen 
from the foregoing that, though the sur- 
face soil has been moved to a consider- 
able depth, it is still retained near the 
surface where the trees can get the 
benefit of it, whilst the lowest subsoil 
is allowed to remain below. 


When the-soil is not very: good, or am 
old plantation is being done up for a 
second planting, a moderate application 
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of manure dug into the bottom of the 
trench will prove of great advantage. 
The surface can be manured at conyen- 
ience, after the trees are planted; this is 
necessary when the soil is naturally 
poor. 

The foregoing remarks, of course, do 
not apply in all cases. There are dis- 
tricts where a layer of gravel is found 
under the surface, cemented together 
like stone. Where such is the case, it 
becomes necessary to bring it to the 
surface where it can be managed or re- 
moved away altogether. Again, some of 
the mellow chocolate soils are natually 
well drained, and almost as loose two 
feet below as on the surface, Where 
these exist, the soil may be turned about 
anyhow ; but, generally speaking, and 
under most circumstances, | believe the 
above system, or something approaching 
it, will be found satisfactory. 

Draining. —Draining is of the utmost 
importance to insure success in planta- 
tions of fruit trees and vines, especially 
those of fruit trees. It can be done by 
laying drain pipes at equal distances 
through the soil. Tnis is the most 
approved method. and where practicable 
and well ; performed, is productive of. 
great results. Surface draining can also 
be carried out, The latter is done by: 
throwing the ground up into beds from 


-1 to 15 feet wide for one row of trees, 


and forming narrow deep walks or drains 
between every bed, to carry off the 
surface water and to drain the beds. 
If possible, the bottom of these drains or 
walks should be as deep as the trenching 
of the beds, in order to carry off the 
whole of the surplus water out of the 
water out of the trenched ground. 

In moderately ary soils, beds may be- 
formed wide enough to hold a dousle row 
of trees, This mode of draining can be 
carried out with very satisfactory results 8 
& greater surface is thus exposed to the- 
beneficial influences of the atmosphere, 
Under this mode, surface draining is 
especially adapted for ground where there- 
would be no. outlet for water from under- 
ground drains, Trenching in such 
ground should not be deep; the soil from 
the walks or drains would materially- 
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‘increase the depth of soil on the beds. 
There is, perhaps, a little more difficulty 
in keeping the ground as neat as when it 
itis formed in larger squares, with under- 
ground drains and ordinary garden 
walks, owing to the deep sides to the 


beds. 


Planting.—When selecting fruit trecs, 


be sure and procure them with short 
stems, as long stemmed trees are greatly 
subjected to heavy winds which injure 
the roots; the sun is als> apt to burn 
the stems. Tall stemmed trees are a 
mistake as their crops are difficult to 
gather and their management in general 
is troublesome. In preparing the trees 
for planting, cut off all the roots to an 
equal distance from the stem, making 
the cut under, from the centre to the 
outside. JI would advise early planting 
of fruit trees, provided {the soil is in a 
mellow condition. In the case of stub- 
born clayey soils whero it is cloggy, it 
would be best to leave planting until 
spring. In the meantime 
the holes could be dug and 
exposed to the atmosphere, which would 
When the 
ground is ina fit condition fo. planting, 


early in 


greatly improve the soil. 


and the places for the trees are marked. 


out, make holes about two feet square; 
then dig up the bottom and fill the holes 
up to tre required depth the trees need, 
with soil from off the surface only. 
Never plant a tree deeper in the ground 
than what it has been in the nursery 
beds Much harm has 

through too deep plenting. 
can be m4sre injurious, 


keen done 

Nothing 
either in the 
present or future success of an orchard, 
than to bury the roots away from the 
influence of the atmosphore. When the 
tree is placed in the hole prepared, be 
careful to spread out allits roots as 
equally around the hole as possible, so 
that the tree when growing can derive 
the benefit of the soil all around 16. 
‘Then fill in the hole to near the top with 
nice mellow soil taken from the surface 
and shake the tree gently so that the soil 
‘can get well amongst the roots. Tread 
lightly around the- hole; be very careful 
to tread each corner well so that when 
the rain comes the ground will not sink 
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and form a basin for the water to lodge 
in and injure the tree. 

The pruning of young trees should not 
be done when first planted, because we 
often get a spell of warm weather which 
forces the first buds to sprout if pruned 
when first planted. The heavy frosts 
wkich are usual at that season of the 
year would cut them back often destoy- 
ing the leading buds. Pruning is best 
left till early spring. 

Mulching.—lt often happens, espec- 
ially in these States, thatan early dry 
Spring comes and proves very injurious 
to newly planted trees. I would there- 
fore recommend a light mulching of 
horse manure or grass, which would be of 
great benefit to the young trees, keeping 
the ground moist and cool during the 
summer ; afterwards, it c n be forked in 
around the trees, and become a further 
benefit to them. 


Spraying For Codlin Moth. 


Arsenate of lead is now acknowledged 
to be the best spray, as it seems to stick 
and last longer on the trees than the 
other sprays. The way to prepare it is 
as follows: boil 1 lb of arsenic and 2 lb 
of washing soda in one gallon of water 
for about 20 minutes; then put 7 lb of 
acetate of lead in a bucket with two 
gallons of warm water to dissolve. In 
using, take one quart of the arsenic 
liquid, and two quarts of the acetate of 
lead liquid, mix together and put into the 
cask of the spray pump with 80 gallons 
of water. 

It was observed last season that an 
unusual large number of the codlin moth 
grubs entered the apple from the eye ; 
and, later in the season, round the stalk. 
This could be remedied in a great 
measure by a thorough spraying just after 
the petals fall from the flower, and 
before the calyx closesup. This spray- 
ing should be done with a strong pressure 
from the pump. If the flower is exam- 
ined it will be seen that’ the stamens 
stand up all round the calyx like a brush, 
and it requires strong pressure frcm the 


. pump to force the spray inte the calyx. 


A light spray does not penetrate the 
calyx at all, but merely damps the out- 


side; therefore put as strong pressure as 
possible into the first spraying to make 
it effective. 

As the period of blooming of the 
different varieties of apples and pears 
extends over a period of at least three 
weeks, it will be necessary, if good . work 
is to be done, to make a note of the 
varieties that are in bloom at the same 
time, so that the spraying can be done 
just at the right time. Many growers 
wait tillall the trees are done blooming 
before they spray, with the result that 
the first spraying does very little good. 
Always spray on time for the first spray- 
ing with the different varieties; much 
better work is then done, as the destruc. 
tion of the grubs at this stage means a 
considerable reduction later on. 

All cases used about the orchard 
should be collected and scalded in boil- 
ing water to destroy any grubs that may 
be harboring in the joints of the cases ; 


or they should be put into the fruit room 


and the room kept continually closed spo 
that the moths when they hatch may not 
get into the orchard. The moth com- 
mences to hatch the first week in 
October, and continues till the first week 
in January, before the first brood are 
allhatched. It is during the first and 
second week in November that the 
greatest number of the moths hatch, so 
that if the first spraying about the middle 
of October has been effectively done, the 
second sprayiug can be done the second 


week in November. 
a 


Science is said to have discovered a 
new use for pears. White spirit is ex- 
tracted cheaply from them, and the resi- 
due is said to make good cattle food. 


In the battle which has been waged 
against the water hyaciath, which chokes 
up many of the rivers in the southern 
part of the United States of America, 
and is also becoming a nuisance in parts 
of Australia, the matter has been com- 
plicated to a serious degree by the fond- 
ness which cattle exhibit for this plant. 
It is almost without food value, but there 
is something about it which attracts the 
animals, and they have been: known to— 
be lured to death. in the efforts to secure 
the hyacinth. 
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WILLIAM CARR, 


Furniture Manufacturer 
and Repairer, — 
Locksmith, Saw Sharpener. 


Carpets Cleaned and Relaid. 

All work artistically and promptly 
executed, 

Country orders attended to on shortest 


notice. 
Charges moderate. A trial solicited. 


90 Hanson Street, Adelaide. 


Frureka Saddlery 
— Pmporiun: 


Are Direct Importers and Manufacturers 
of Every Description of 


SADDLERY and HARNESS; 
Travelling Bags, &c. 

A Large Assortment Always on Hand, 

and Made to Order at the Shortest 


Notice. : 

Collar and Saddle-making a Speciality. 
Racing Equipage and all Farm and 
Station Requirements Supplied Immedi- 

‘ately. Quality Guaranteed and Prices 


Cheapest in the State. 


J. SHEPHERD, 


158" Rundle St., Adelaide. 


N.B.—Goods to the value of £2 and 
upwards Delivered Free at any Railway 
Station. 


Muirden College, 


CURRIE STREET. 


TELEPHONE ‘1,502. 


W. MUIRDEN, Prinorpau. 
“CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINATIONS, 
——$—_ 

SPECIAL EVENING CLASSES are 
heing formed, and will be conducted per- 
gonally by. the Principal. Join without 
delay. 

_ Sendfor particulars to the College, and 
lose no time in joining one or other of the 
Classes if you would ensure success. 


E. BLACKEBY, 


BOOT & SHOE MANUFACTURER, 
266 Rundle Street, Adelaide. 


CUT SOLES A SPECIALITY. 
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THE AUSTRALIAN 


BEE BULLETIN 


A Monthly Journal 
Devoted to Bee Keeping. 


Edited and Published by E. TIPPER, 
West Maitland; Apiary, Willow ‘Tree, 
New South Wales. = 


Circulated in all the Australian Colonies 
New Zealand, and Cape of Goold Hope. 

Per Annum 5s., booked 6s 6d., in Aus- 
ralasia, outside N.S.W.. add 6d. postage. 


’ Depot for the Patent 
*“*CHAMPION” 
Shoulder Brace Corse 


Depot for the Improved 

Health Corsets for 

Invalids, Tennis, Cy- 

cling, Golf, and everyday 
wear. 


—— 


Abdominal Belts 
made to order. 


Also Ladies’, Gents’, 
and Maids’ Shoulder 
Braces. : 


Mrs. L. HUTTON, 


CORSETIERE, 
18 Selbourne Chambers, 
Pirie Street, Adelaide. 


F. W. PREECE, 


For 20 years with Messrs. E. 8. 
Wigg & Son, 


Bookseller and Stationer. 


Books for Farmers and Gardeners. 

THE FERTILITY OF THE LAND, 5th 
ed., 1906, by J. P. Roberts. 6/; posted 6/7 

MILK.AND ITS PRODUCTS, 9th ed., 
1905, by H. H. Wing.  5/; posted 5/5. 

THE FEEDING OF ANIMALS, 3rd ed., 
1905, by W. H. Jordan. 6/; posted, 6/5. 

PRACTICAL GARDEN BOOK, 4th ed., 
1904, by C. E. Hunn and L. H. Bailey. 
4]; posted 4/4, 


Works by L. H. Bailey. 


Principles of Vegetable Gardening, 5th ed. — 


1906. 6); posted 6/8. 
Principles of Fruit Growing, 9th ed., 1906, 
6/; posted 6/7. 
. Principles of Agriculture. 10th ed., 1906. 
8/; posted, 8/11. 
; ae Making, 11th ed.. 1907. 5/; posted, 
5/5, ¢ 
Horticulturists’ Rule Book, new and 
revised ed., 1907. 3/6; posted. 3/10. 
The Forcing Book, 6th ed, 1906.  5/; 
posted, 5/4... Bp 
The Pruning Book, 7th ed., ‘1906. *6/; 
posted, 6/6. 
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Go to the 


Dimend Sbudies 


For Good Work and Up-to-dato Photo- 
graphs, which include 


POST CARDS from 5s per doz. 
PARIS PANELS, 15s per doz, 
CABINETS from 10s 6d per doz.,- in-. 


cluding a beautiful enlargement 12x 10. 


BRIDAL GROUPS & FAMILY GROUPS. 


Our Picture Frames are the Best and 
Cheapest in the City for Artistic Mouldings, 
and an unlimited supply of colored Plates, 
Engravings, Etchings, etc,, at the most 
Reasonable and Ridiculous Prices ever 
offered. 


62 Se 


Notrr Apprzss— 


DIMOND BROS., 


150 Rundle Street. 


WHITING & CO. 


DYERS, CLEANERS, & PRESSERS, 
268 Rundle Street East 


(Two Doors from Charlick Bros.) 


ALL KINDS OF WORK DONE, viz., 


Gents’ Suits thoroughly cleaned and pressed 
at 5s. 6d.; dyed any color. 7s. 6d. 


Ladies’ Garments, all kinds, cleaned and 
pressed, 5s.; dyed, 7s, 


All kinds of Silks, Feathers, Gloves, and 
Hats Cleaned and Blocked. 


French Cleaning a speciality, 
All Repairs neatly and promptly executed. 


We desire to say that we are prepared to 
guarantee our work equal to anything in 
the City, and to do all kinds of work at 
Reasonable Prices. 


Give us a trial and prove us. 


RRINTING 


“ Rustralian 


Gardener” Office, 
Corner Pirie & Wyatt Sts. 


| 


Send us along a trial order. 
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Profitable Work for the Home. 


Just what is wanted. 


If you have spare time, YOU CAN 
EARN MONEY 1N YOUR HOMER. 
A new industry for Australian Ladies. 


Real Lace making made easy with our Scientific System already worked out in 


patterns, simple, easy, quick, and inexpensive. 


If you live in the country write for particulars 
If convenient to town call and see us at our offices, 


No. 7 Colonial Mutual Chambers, 
116 KING WILLIAM STREET, ADELAIDE 
CE * MERCANTILE ACENCY, 


Function Of Bees In Fruit 
Raising. 


In my earlier days, when I was as 
much an enthusiastic horticulturist as an 
apiarist (says E. Kretchmer, in the 
‘Canadian Farmer’), I conducted many 
experiments and made many observations 
I found that during the blooming of fruit 
trees, should the weather be too cool to 
permit bees flying, an imperfect’crop was 
the result. Believing that the cool days 
might be the cause of the imperfect fruit 
rather than the absence of the bees, I 
investigated alittle further in the suc- 
ceeding years, when it was pleasant 

weather for the bees to visit the flowers, 
by covering certain parts of blooming 
trees with wire cloth or netting to 
exclude the bees, yet to admit the free 
access ofall pollen carried by the winds, 
and in every instance the limbs and trees 
thus covered produced either no fruit or 
only afew imperfect specimens. After 
repeated experiments, it is my candid 
“opinion that without bees our fruit crops 
would be reduced fully 90 per cent. Not 
only is this true of the fruit of the orchard 
but likewise of berries 
vegetables. 


and certain 
As an example, let me cite 


. stormy 


m TEACHES YOU TO MAKE LACE IN TWO DAYS. 
you personal instruction. 


We want 1,000 Ladies, young and old, 


pay from 7/- dozen to 360/- per dozen yards. 


We givo 


to take up our system to 
make Lace for us. Wo 


3 you can learn our system by post. 


the case of Senator Smink, of Rocky 
Ford, Col., who raises melons in fields 
miles in length. Years ago he was afraid 


of even the hum of a bee. His melons 


were then raised in several separate fields 
one of which was in reach of the bees of 
a neighbour, with whom he had several 
saying the bees 
carried away all the substance from the 
blossom, and acrop failure would be the 
result. But, to the surprise of all, that 
particular field yielded over 200 per cent 

more and far better mellons than any 
other field. ‘To-day he owns over 1,500 
colonies of bees, and during the trans- 
Mississipi exposition he remarkefl that 
he weuld keep those bees if he did no, 
get a peund of honey, for no bees means 
no melons. The idea that the bees carry 


arguments, 


“away the substance from fiowers was 
_ believed by an owner of an orchard near 


Frind, Neb., and to prevent it he sprayed 


during the blooming of the trees. with 


paris green, thus killing every bee that 
alighted ona blossom. It was effectual 
in preventing the bees from carrying 
away the substance from the apple bloom 


_ and it was just as effectual in depriving 


him of a crop of apples, while his neigh- 
bours- had an abundance, 


0 
His Excellency 


By Appointment At The Earl of 


Kintore, 


“ 2) P.C., K.C.M.G. 
BOWEN CO., 
Diamond Setters, 
Gold Chain, and 
Jewellery Manufacturers, 
Gawler Place, 
NEAR GRENFELL STREET, 


Pipes Mounted and Repaired. 


Gilding and Electroplating done for the 
Trade, 
Country Orders promptly attended to, 


Masonic Jewels of every description 
artistically executed with or without 
enamelling. : 


(CAO aN AND ORWAMEN- 
TAL PRINTING of every descrip- 
tion in first-class style, on the shortest 
notice, and at cheapest rates, at the 
‘Australian Gardener’ Office, corner of 
Pirie and Wyatt streets. 


Undertakers. 


te ae 
a J.C., & SON, Funeral Direc- 

tors and Carriage Proprietors, 
All Funerals conducted under personal 
eupervision. 113 Flinders St., Adelaide 


_ Phones—Adelaide 1677, Port 110, and 


Ssmaphore 255. and Jetty Road, Glenelg. 


Phone 78. 
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WILLIZM JAMES, 


House, Land, and Estate Agent, 


54 PIRIE STREET, ADELAIDE (Opposite State Bank). 


If you require a House, Harm, Orchard, or a Dairy it will pay you to get a list of my 
ood assortment of properties. I have some lovely Orangeries, splendid Farms in choice 
ce, safe districts ; also Handsome Gentlemen’s Residences, and Cottages with Acres. 


SS I Re TY 


A 5-Roomed House and 3 Acres, stables, etc. 


Now Offering— 


£280 for the freehold 


Investment---Cheap House of 5 Rooms, all stone, Rent 10s, Price £175 


MIT LLMAN & CoO., 
House, Land, and Business Agents, 17 Waymouth St. 


MONEY TO LEND. 


Approved Securities, 4 to 5 per cent. per annum, 


ey 
FOR SALE. 


Note this! Terms in all cases can be 


FIRLE, 3 miles from City—9 acres, 6 
rooms, oranges and paddocks, £1,150, 
A great bargain. 

By HYDE PARK ROAD, and Penny 
Section—Detached House, 4 rooms, 
bath, verandahs, £250, Any terms 

_ almost, £20 deposit, 12s. 6d. weekly, 
principal and interest at 5 per cent, 


FIRLE—2: acres, lovely orangery full 
bearing, splendid house 8 rooms, etc., 
atables, pigstye. £1,375. — at 

CITY, close Hanson Street—Detached 
stone house, 4 rooms, etc, £315. 


CITY—Investment, £75 per annum for 
£1,200. Building could be put there for 
£1,500 and land given in for nothing. 


CROYDON—3 acres close station, rising 
neighborhood. £160. ; 


NORTH UNLEY—Residence, 8 rooms» 
bath, pantry, cellarétte. Enclosed area: 
lavatory, stables, trapshed, 1-16th acre 
Only 1-8th mile walk G.P.O., close 
penny section. £890, 


CROYDON, close Station—Superb free- 


stone Villa, 6 rooms, every modern 
convenience, 50x 150, £665. 


arranged. 


CITY, South Terrace—Well built Villa,. 
9 rooms, every convenience, large block. 
ground, stables, motor house, concert 
hall, man’s room, etc. Only £1,680. 


PORT ADELAIDE—3 shops and 1 room 
each, brick, almost new, £650. Rents. 
33s. weekly, rates only £8 yearly. 
Pays well. 


CITY, East Part—2 cottages, 3 rooms, 
verandahs, £400 ; rents, 14s, 6d. weekly. 

PENNINGTON TERRACE, NORTH 
ADELAIDE — Residence, 6 rooms, 
bath, etc., stables, trapshed. £700. 
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Diseases of the Skin. 


"BARN. 


(Continued from last Issue.) 


‘S. S. CAMERON, M.R.C.V.S.. Chief 
Veterinary Officer, Melbourne in the 
Victorian “ Journal of Agriculture.” 


NON-PARASTIC SKIN 
Netile-rash or Urticaria, 

This acute affection of the skin is 
manifested in the horse, dog and pig. 
In the latter animal it has been taken for 
swine fever on account of the skin 
lesions, but on observation for a day or 
two such a mistake is excusable. 

Symptoms.—The characteristic symp- 
toms are manifested suddenly. 
There may or may not be a preceeding 
itchiness. 


very 


The skin becomes covered 
with elevated ‘blebs’ (vesicles) or boils 
exactly resembling those produced by a 
nettle-sting (urtica—a nettle.) The skin 
‘of the neck and shoulders is usually first 
affected, then that of the back and but- 
tocks. The boils vary in size and may 
coalesce forming blotches or raised 
patches the size of a man’s hand contain- 
ing a watery or serous fluid. The hair 
cn the elevated purts is raised and when 
the hand is pa:sed over the surface of the 
skin a ‘hobnailed’ impression is felt, 
As a rule the symptoms subside as 


velopment of the disease. 


DISEASES. - 
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rapidly as they appear and in the course 
of a day all is well again. 


Causes.—Nettlerash frequently occurs 
on-abrupt change of diet especially in 
gross or full feeding animals, indigest- 
ible or unusual food is a common cause. 
Jn man the eating of fish sometimes 
precipitates an attack. The disease also 
occurs along with catarrh, jaundice or 
other derangement of the digestive tract. 
In all these cases it is probable that the 
condition arises from irritation -of the 
skin from abnormal substances circulat- 
ing in the blood which haye b2en 
absorbed from the alimentary canal. A 
sudden chilling of the skin when the body 
is over-heated often results in the de- 
In this case it 
would appear to be not so much due to 
the irritation of the skin by cold as to 
the retention of injurious substances in 
the body under the influence of cold 
which would otherwise be” climinated by 
the skin or excretory organs, 


Treatment.—A laxative saline drench 
should be given and usually this isell the 
treatment required. If the irratability 


. of the skin is excessive the prussic acid 
lotion recommended for itch: may be - 


given. 
Warts or Angleberries. - 

The so-called warts or angleberries 
which affect horses and appear as nodu- 
lated masses on the skin of the inner 
ispect inthe region of the thighs and 
arms, and on the nose and faca are really 
fibroid tumours contained in a capsule 
out which they may be easily ‘ flipped’ on 
incising with a sharp blade. In some 
cases on account of surface friction they 
become soreand ulcerated on the surface 
and the contained tumour or ‘kernel’ 
b comes grown to the skin by productive 


- infiammation. — 


In these cases the most_ 
effective treatment is to tie a tight liga- 
tureround the base and allow them to 
slough off. When the base is diffuse so 
thatit will not hold a ligature the 
growths may~ be removed-by dissection 
with the knife or by the application of 
strong cinstics or the hot s2ariny iron. 
(To be Continued,) 


The Shape of Horses Feet. 


A level surface is not the only aima 
farrier has to keep in mind; it may be 
produced with such exactness that a level 
shoe rests on it perfectly, and yet the hoof 
may be altogether out of proportion. 
Both sides of the hoof must be left at 
the same height, and if the sides of a foot 
when it comes to a farrier be of unequal 
height, it is evident that one side must be 
reduced more than the other to obtain a 
proper form. Again, it is clear that if 
the foot be level on both sides, a man 
may rasp away more horn from one part 
than another, and so cause a dispropor- 
tion, Carelessnessin the use of the rasp 
frequently leads to unevenness of the 
bearing surface. 

From the position in’ which-a foot is 
held on or between the knees of a farrier, 
some portions of the hoof are more easily 
reached with the rasp than others. The 
left foot suffers by over reduction of the 
outside and inside toe, the right foot at 
the inside heel and outside toe. A left- 
handed man is liable to injure the feet in 
just the opposite positions. It is equally 


possible to over-lower both heels or only 
the toe. Even when the surface is quite 


even from heel to toa on both sides of 
the hoof, the foot may remain dispropor- 
tionate. The heels may be left too highs 
or the tue toolong andthe proper adjust- 
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ment of these two extremities of a hoof is 
the most difficult and most frequently 
neglected part of the preparation of a 
foot. The great cause of difficulty is the 
fact that horses’ feet are not of definite 
form, and that much harm may be done 
in attempting to carve a foot to some 
ideal standard. 

Some feet have naturally high heels, 
which can only be reduced to a shapely 
pattern by weakening their structure. 
Some feet have naturally low heels, and 
some have long toes, which must not be in 
terfered with. Asa rule; when the over- 
grown wall is reduced ,to the level of the 
sole, very little more horn need be re- 
moved.. The effects of lowering the heels 
are to lengthen the bearing surface back- 

~wards, and to increase the slope of the 
wall in front. 

Too much horn at the heels tends to 
straighten the foot and lift the frog from 

-contact with the ground. It is always 
desirable that the frog should touch the 
ground ; but when it is wasted to attempt 


+40 let it down by overlowering the heels 
should be made! Whena hoof is exces- 


sively sloped in front, and the toe long, it 
would be injurious to shorten the'toe by 
rasping the under surface of the foot 
Such a hoof is properly;treated by direct- 
ly shortening the toe with a rasp applied 
to its border. 

When a hoof presents broken horn on 
the lower border of the wall it is neces- 
sary not to allow a shoe to rest on it, 
Broken horn cannot support weight, and 


when it yields may cause injury to the 


sensitive parts and always cause shoes to 
become loose. Broken horn should be 
removed, unless it can be left in a position 
offering no bearing to theshoe. When a 
foot, is insufliciently covered with horn, 
either asa result of excessive wear from 


‘The Horse: 


‘fork of a peculiar shape. 


work without shoes, or as the effect o 
previous removal by a farrier, great care 
is necessary to produce the best bearing 
surface, As arule, the quarters of a foot 
are most broken, and the heels may be 
trusted to take most bearing. — 

Given briefly, the rules for preparing a 
foot for shoes are as follows:—With a 
rasp form a leyel bearing surface for the 
shoe from heel to toe ; keep both sides of 
the hoof the same height ; see that the 
length of the too and the height of the 
heels are proportionate ; let the frog and 
bars alone; remove from the sole only 
such portions as are loose or may receive 
undue pressure from a level shoe; finally 
run the rasp lightly round the cireum- 
ference of the hoof, so that no sharp edge 
be left, t> support 
weight and might be broken. 


which is useless 
The above is from an instructive chapter 

‘Preparation of Feet for Sheing,’ in 
Its Lreatment in Health 
and Disease,’ edited by Professor Wortley 
Axe, M.R. C. VS. 


An Odd ge eee imple. 
ment. 


What is apparently one of the most 
primitive methods known of cultivating 
the land is to be found in common usage 
in a European country—in Biscay, 
Northern Spain, where the plough is 
The implement 


‘in this cultivation and the 


apparently unknown. 
employed 
method of’ its application are described 
by M. Main in a late number of the 
‘ Journal d’Agriculture Pratique,’ as he 
saw it in work during a tour through 
Spain. The implement is a two-pronged 
Altogether the 


implement is about three feet long, the 


prongs of the fork being six inches apart, 
and a little over 30 inches jong. The 
implement is bent at an angle of 30deg. 
to the direction of the prongs, and is 


furnished with a rough wooden handle, 


In using the fork the angle of the handle : 


is away from the worker. The work is 
usually done by from two to six persons 
—usually women, They stand in a line, 
and each using {two forks raise them 
above their head, and drive with some 
force into the soil, the operation being 
repeated twice till a depth of about seven 
jnches is reached. Care is taken that the 
forks are driven into the soil about six 
inches apart. On the proper depth 
being reached the forks are worked back- 
wards and forward, till a long strip of 
soilis loosened, and it is then turned 
completely over. The operators then 
step back and attack another 


) strip 
of soil which 


is treated in the same 


way, and so on, till the end of the field is 


reached. They then return to the point 
of commencement, and attack another 
strip of soil in the same way till the 
whole field is completed. The work is 
done quickly and so evenly chat it is 
difficult to see any break in the continuity 
of the strips of over-turned soil. Though 
M. Main is an agricultural engineer, he 
does not give any notion of the yield of 
crops obtained by this method of culti. 
vation, nor does he say if harrows are 
used on it. | 


_ Bones are bones, thought a farmer at 
Montpellier, France, so he ransacked a 
deserted cemetery to get bones for his 
farm. He was caught in the act, and his 
own bones were nearly broken by his 
neighbours. 

That farmer prospers only who feeds 
his soil. Are you prosperous ? 
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Burning-off Grass. 

A correspondent writes for suggestions 
on the good or evil of burning- off grasses, 
This is one of those scores of country 
questions so easy to ask, and so difficult 
to answer. All is dependant on par- 
ticular conditions. Writers who attempt 
to Iay down hard and fast rules in 
response to queries sooner or later make 
fools of themselves. Perhaps on this 
particular question, one cannot do better 
than quote from Mr. Fred. Turner’s 
excellent work on ‘Australian Grasses.’ 
He says :—‘ I am in favour of burning off 
annually, under three such conditions as 
the following—First, where grasses and 
other herbage fare much diseased with 
parasitic fungi; second, where there is a 
predominance of ‘spear,’ ‘ corkscrew, 
‘wire, and ‘three-awned spear’ grass , 
and, third, where rank growing grasses 
are abundant, which is generally on wet 
or undrained land, for along with this 
coarse growths many noxious plants and 
fungoid pests are destoyed. Pasturage 
treated in this way becomes more healthy, 
the fire acting as a disinfectant, and con- 
tagious diseases disappear,’ Of course 
burning may easily be made expensive by 
the destruction of valuable seeds and of 
edible timbers. But judicious burning 
is often of great value in the prevention 
of suckering. The <uckers caught young 
every year or two are held in check, 
where if they got a start they would cost 
alot to wipe out. It is interesting to 
notice that the blacks used to burn the 
country very freely before the whites 
came to Australia, and so make improved 
pastures for the kangaroos and wallabies 
they wished to possess, Large areas in 
Tasmania, which are now overgrown with 
bush, were a hundred years ago clear, 
open forest, and the change has been 
directly traced to the discontinuace of 
the annual fires by the rapidly-dying 
aboriginal people. In New Guinea 
to-day the natives still burn to make 
their hunting grounds more attractive. 


ao NRE ec ES ERA OREN TET 
Depth of rib, together with the well_ 


sprung rib of a wide horse, means heart, 
lung, and digestive capacity. 
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Cultivation of Legumes. 


It is evident that the value of lezumes 
on a farm is not yet fully realised. 
Lucerns, where it can be grown, has 
always proved itself superior to other 
fodders for both milk and fattening, and 
on a few farms cow grass er red clover 
has given good results ss a substitute for 
the longer-lived crop. Kew farmers 
whose land will grow lucerne fail to make 
use of a portion of their area for that 
fodder. But those whose land is unsuit- 
able as a rule confine themselves strictly 
to wheat or oats for hay. Where there 
is much stock-feeding to be done the 
most economical plan of working is to 
have a stack, even if only a small one 
of some leguminous crop to feed 
with the bulkier hay. Probably the 
advantage of a mixed ration will never 
be impressed upon farmers until the im- 
provements have been demonstrated by 
local experiments. When such will be 
undertaken by the department no one 
can say. In the meantime it is unlikely 
that any great advance will be made in 
feeding methods. One kind of hay is 
regarded as beiug as good as another, no 
matter what its composition. The one 
great drawback is that growers are fre- 
quently restricted by the climate to one 
or two species, and when it is an annual 
that has tobe grown a difficulty at once 
presents itself in the curing of the crop, 
A wise alternative, in such eases, is to 
dispense with hay, and convert the crop 
into ennsilage. It can subsequently be 
fed with oaten or wheaten chaff, and the 
effect of the mixture is an improvement 
in quality. Where cow grass can be 
grown hay-making is an easy enough 
matter, but with any of the fodder peas 
or beans, ensiling will be found the best 
plan. 


There may be a profit in keeping a 
poor animal, but there would be a yreater 
profit in keeping a goodone. How much 
more does it cost to feed a sheep that 
shears 12 Ib. of wool than one which clips 
only half that amount ? 


The sore shoulder in horses is usually. 


caused by the dirty collar. 


ee Ta 
Miscellaneous Items. 


__ — 


Desirable qualities in a herd are fixed 


by a long line of careful selections and 
breeding. 


Two important factors for the brood. 


Sow are proper food and plenty of 
exercise, 


Learn to judge the build of a good 
horse, what points are favourable and 
why. Good horses are needed on the 
farm as much as any place. 


Clover is a very valuable feeding crop,. 
because it contains so much of the 
element of protein, which jis the element 
in reeding crops that costs the most. 


All stock on the farm soon tire of their 
ration if fed exclusively on one class of 
feed. A variety stimulates the appetite 
and is more palatable, and the stock get 
more nourishment from the food. 

It is said that the real worth of any- 
thing is just what you could get for it 
That may be the market value, but there 
are many things on the farm in the way 
of a good animal for which we could not 
get the real worth. 


Always in Season. 


“Boshter” Beer, 


A Temperance Tonic, brewed from the 
finest hops grown, matured in our cellars, 


_ A SPLENDID TABLE or SUPPER BEER 


Cased and sent all over the State, 
Awarded Two First Prizes, Adelaide. 
First Prize and Silver Medal, Sydney. 


Co-operative Mineral 
Waters Co., 
ANGAS ST., ADELAIDE. 
TEL. 76. 


NEWMARKET 
Hairdressing Saloon, 
28I RUNDLE STREET. 
GEO. K. A. GOSLIN. Manager: 
(Late with R. McCubbin) 


Under new management. Completely 
renovated. No waiting, Cleanliness and 
civility maintained. 

Best Brands of Tobacco, Cigars, and 
Cigarettes stocked. A trial solicited. 

' All papers. Agent for the ‘ Australian. 
Gardener,’ a ve. 


THRAL “THA. TIME? : WATCHES 
ERE EE 


UNTIL AUGUST 1, 1909. 


Cut out this Advertisement and fill in your Application prompt : 


Name a. 


Address RAT ire 


Kind of Watch Required 


A Lady’s Size A Gentleman’s Size 
Gun-Metal Watch Watch, 


given free to every applicant tendering Nickel Silver, Keyless, given free to every 
equivalent 40 empty pound Terai tea applicant tendering 30 empty pound Terai 
packets or dockets - Tea packets or dockets 

TO 


G. WOOD, SON, & Co., Ee begs "ROSH TARAS ADELAIDE 


The above offer commenced in September last, and we have since been inundated with 

Testimonials from all classes of people testifying to the beauty and excellence of Terai Tea, 

-and there is no doubt if you.commence to drink Terai Tea you will continue to use it. It is a 
delicious beverage. 


‘BOYS and GIRLS with enterprise can readily secure one or more of these beautiful Watches 
by asking their friends to drink the Tea and save for them the empty packets, 


3 lb., 5 lb., 10 1b., 20 1b., 30 lb., and 40 lb. Vins Terai Tea contain Net-weight Dockets—Save 
These for Watches. These, with or without packets, are available for Watches. 


Seniediahsciatinted 


Offer Open until August 1, 1909. 


&. WOOL, SAN, & Ga. 
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IM AECOLM REID &@& Co. 


General Furnishers ‘and Ironmongers. 


eee. errr 


5 a eae 
i de of Seasoned 
i t free and post paid to any address. - We guarantee all Our Goods to be ma 
wane oH fal TOGRaTE BRIM dons and if the cone are not satisfactory we take them back and pay carriage both ways 
pein dang aoe All Goods delivered free at Railway Station or Boat. 


FRANKLIN STREET, near Post Office, ADELAIDE. 


=> 


We furnish your Dining Room, as 
shown, for 


#12 19s. 6d., 


consisting of the following :— 


TTT 


18mm mers promee, 


Ae 


: * 1 Sideboard. with 3 bevelled mirrors 
presen iit sees it SSS Eee 


mv High-backed Chairs, 
2 Arm Chairs, 
1 Couch and Cushions, 
1 Bamboo Table, 
1 5-ft. x 3-ft. Table, 
1 Occasional Table, 
1 Overmanile, 
1 Hearthrug, 
8 yards Floorcloth, 
1 Fender and Fireirons, 
1 Curtain Pole. 


ea TMM ee 


UTE 


Postage extra, 2s., securely packed 
The most perfect reproducing 
machine cver placed on the market 
for so low a price, Uses the ordinary 
standard size gold moulded records, 
THe SILENT Motor is simple, yet 
strong, the spring itself being of 
finest quality tempered steel, The 
governor, with latest pattern regu- 
lator, has complete control of the 
speed, ensuring a reproduction PER- - 
FECT.Y IN TIMR. ; 
é The nickel-plated Reproducer is 
fitted with a superior quality mica diaphragm, 
. the same as used on all high class phonographs. 
' The nickel-plated horn is of new design, with 
fiaring bell, greatly improving the tune. It is 
fitted with safety support, avoiding damage to 
Reproducer through falling off record.‘ 
ReEcorDs.—We supply gold-mounted records : 
Bands, vocal, violin, bagplpes, beils, piccolo, 
etc., at 15s. per dozen. Postage extra, 2s, per 
. dozen. Latest Lists post. free. : : 


Full size PARISIAN BEDSTEAD, as shown, 1}-inch 
ae pillars Nickel or Brass Mounted,7£3 10s, 


~ 


6-piece DRAWING ROOM SUITE, as shown, beautifully upholstered, 
£4 I5s. and £5 15s. : 
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the balance of herd could then be 
bred to calve at intervals throughout 
the year. 

To maintain 
revenue at the period when the ma- 


a reasonable milk 


jority of cows are dry, say June to 
August, a good plan is to have all 
heifers replacing culled cows bred to 
calyeat this time of year. 


Feeding Milking Herds. 


H: R. ALEXANDER, 
in ‘ Agricultural Gazette of N.S.W? 


With the exception of the cows of 
town and suburban dairymen, the feed- 
ing of dairy cattle has not so far received 
the attention it deserves, 


Eyery year out dairy farmers are be- 

~ coming more convinced of the advantages 
to be gained by growing and conserving 
sufficient fodder at least to carry their 
stock in fair condition through the winter 
and dry summer periods. 

Nothing could be more disheartening 
to the dairyman than to see a fine spring 
opening out, and his cows too low in con- 
dition to allow of the responding at once 
in milk with the new growth of feed. 
When grass becomes plentiful the poor 

- cow takes some considerable time to come 
properly on in her milk. This means a 
falling off in cows’ milk yield for this 
particular lactation period. Further, a 
-cow in low condition is liable to go down 
under a too liberal supply of fresh young 
grass. 

On the other hand 
being in good heart and having no con- 
dition lee-way to make up, increases at 
once in her ‘milk flow with the spring 
grass. Knowing this, the farmer should 

‘feed not only his milkers but the dry 
cows as well. : 

Under our New South Wales dairying 
- conditions the farmer must regulate his 
- cows and fodder crops to suit his partic- 
ular district. The cows should be bred 
-go that the majority are at full profit 
during the period at which, on the aver- 

- age, it is found feed is most abundant. 


the fed animal 


A A Sard routine. 
La 


milking being 


can then be 


By so doing, 
slack, the heifers 
broken in, and the udders attended 
to. &e., without unduly upsetting the 
These heifers would not 
be again bred to bull till November or 
December, and would then work in with 
the main herd. To allow of economical 
management this regulating of dairy 
herd is advisable; less fodder is required 


to feed dry cows than milkers. Further, 


‘asmall, comparatively freshly-calved lot 


of cows can be given every attention, an 
abundance of feed, and be made to milk 
heavily right through the winter without 
the farmer 
labour expenses. 

In the lower South Coast grass feed is 
found to be most abundant from Septem- 
ber to December. 
February, having seeded, grass is usually 


incurring any additional 


During January and 


somewhat dry, and failing good rains to 
stimulate a fresh growth, the milk flow 
will show a considerable shrinkage, unless 
the cows’ feed is supplemented with some 
green fodder, 

The South Coast farmer should, by 


"growing crops, prepare for feeding his 


dairy herd from January, and to continue 
from then, if need be, right through the 
winter months. On the best managed 
properties a regular supply of green 
fodder could not always be maintained 
even during very favourable seasons. 
There would always be a break between 


the summer crops of maize and sorghum 


and the winter crops of oais, &.,; the 
gap between winter crops and spring 


_ grass would also call for attention. 


To tide over these or other bad periods 
preserves of fodder are necessary. Stacks 
of oaten, lucerne, millet or meadow hay, 
and silage made from any of the crops 


already mentioned, should be on every 


farm. 
Of all crops suitable for dairy-cow feed 


24 


lucerne and maize are the best. While 
maize flourishes on the South Coast, 
lucerne is only grown on isolated places, 
and in many instances with indifferent 
success. Lucerne hay is the ideal concen- 
trated food for the dairy cow. Lucerne, 
fed in conjunction with either green 
maize or silage, makes practically a com- 
plete, home-grown milk-making ration. 

Every dairy farmer having a suitable 
piece of land would profit by growing a 
few acres of lucerne. 

To have a regular supply of maize and 
sorghum for cow-feeding from January, 
begin early in October by sowing a sec- 
tion of paddock sufficiently large to feed 
milking herd for one month, sowing as 
seed in this case one of the early maizes, 
suchas Ninety-day or Early Loeaming. 
Follow up this sowing at an interval of, 
say a fortnight, with another section of 
paddock, using in this case seed of 
Hickory King, R d Hogan, or any other 
tall growing maize, 

Also sow at this time the main crop of 
corn for ensilage making. 

Another sowing of maize could be 
made towards the beginning of Decem- 
ber. From December to January, a 
suitable piece of land being available, as 
acatch crop a sowing of Ninety-day 
maize would, provided frosts held off, 
give a good cutting of green feed py 
April; this crop could be off the land in 


‘ample time to allow of ploughing and 


sowing for late crop of barley or oats. 

During spring months two sowings of 
sorghum should be made. Sorghum 
grows slower than maize, and though not 
80 good a milk-making food, has the 
advantage of holding out after frost much 
better than the corn crop. Sorghum 
should come in as the fodder to follow 
maize. Amber Cane variety is good for 
early feed. Planters’ Friend being the 
better winter stand-by, will cut fresh, 
though frost-bitten, well into June. 

As there is always a risk of losing part 
of crop through heavy rains, it is advis- 
able to either cut, bind and stook, or 


‘make into silage any sorghum required 


for feed after the month of May. Maize 


-and sorghum yield enormous quantities 


of fodder to the acre, and are the South 
Coast farmers’ principal siloing or en- 
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silege crops. Cowpeas are often recom- 
mended as a heavy yielding 
fodder crop. 

In warmer localities cowpeas undoubt- 
edly are valuable. On the lower South 
Coast the writers’ experiences of this 
crop grown on good land were far from 
profitable. 

For a summer catch crop Hungarian 
millet is a success, can be harvested 
within ten weeks of sowing, yields a fine 
flaggy hay much relished by calves and 
cattle ; it also makes excellent silage. 

For winter green feed, oats and Cape 
barley hold pride of place. 

Of the varieties of oats, when a crop of 
hay is looked for, Algerian is the best, 
being comparatively from rust attack. 
Tartarian is the better variety for actual 
green feed, also makes a good hay, but is 
very liable to rust. 

Cape barley is relished as green fodder 
by stock; has no value as hay on account 
of the dangerous and disagreeable beard. 

Rye flourishes better on poor country 
than oats or barley. As a green feed 
stock eat it readily; has no value as hay. 
When oats or barley receive a fair start, 


summer 


and are fed off when from 8to 10 inches - 


high, as many as two, and, during very 
favourable seasons, three feedings can be 
got from the one sowing with an 
additional ton tothe acre crop of hay 
from the oats. 

When 
oats or 


cut with a scythe or mower, 
barley die out during frosty 

If a subsequent feeding or hay 
crop is desired, cows must be allowed to 
do the mowing by grazing. 

In feeding off allow the milkers from 
an hour to an hour and a-half every 
morning on thecrop. Some farmers herd 
the cattle while grazing, confining them 
in rotation to cetain sections of crop. 

This had better be done when paddock 
has been sown at intervals of a week or a 
fortnight, the green stuff being more 
advanced in growth on the early-sown 
portions of the field. When crop is all 
of one sowing and growth the cows may 
be left. to themselves for the usual hour; 
they are too busy feeding for this short 
period to wander far and trample under 
foot much of the green stuff. Cows fed 


weather. 


in this way, and given a reasonable. 


allowance of hay at night, will freshen up 
wonderfully in their milk. 


Oats being a soft bulky food, cow 
rations needs building up with a more 
concentrated fodder. Hay assists in 
regulating the bowels, thus preventing 


scouring, and in a way balancea the 
ration. 


In the winter crops can be sown from 
March to May, and for early spring feed 
as late as June. 

To obtain best results when feeding 
cows it is advisable to chaff and feed all 
fodder from troughs. In feeding chaffed 
ensilege troughs are absolutely necessary. 
When cattle are fed in this way their 
allowance of ensilege, maize or sorghum 
can be balanced up to a full milk making 
ration by the addition of concentrates, 
in the form of lucerne, oaten, or meadow 
hay, bran or oilcaké as the case may be. 
To obtain best results from a milking 
cow this balanced ration is necessary. 

A cow may be given as much ensilego 
as she can eat and still not be milking 
up to what her average would be if run- 
ning on good grass. 

Ensilege, green maize, or sorghum are 
the bulky cheap appetite satisfying foods, 
but are deficient in protein—the 
necessary milk making element. 

To get this protein for a heavy yield of 
milk from say ensilege, the cow would 
have to do the impossible and consume 
perhaps twice the weight of fodder she 
was capable of eating in the twenty-four 
hours. 

To balance the ration the feeder re- 
duces the bulky food, substituting an 
equal weight of the more expensive con- 
centrated article and keeps on adding 
this food rich in protein and reducing 
the bulky, while the cow responds by 
increasing in her milk flow. When this 
point is reached no further addition of 


expensive fodder would make the cow 


milk any better. 


During winter and dry spells every 


farmer should endeavour to feed his fresh 
milking cows a. balanced ration. This 


ration is not needed in the case of dry 


stock or cows nearly dry, they can be 
kept in good condition when fed solely 
som ensilage. — 
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By feeding ensilage or bully food at 
night, and hay during the day, or vice 
versa, fairly good results will be got. 

Tf possible choose sheltered hilly 
country for the feeding ground. Lay 
the fodder out in long thin lines; if 
dumped out in heaps, the cattle trample 
and spoil fully half the feed. Change 
direction of lines daily, this helps keop . 
fodder clean. 

By chain harrowing the manure on 
feeding ground during damp weather, 
dung is broken up, rubbish cleaned 
away, and the growth of grass on such 
places when spring sets in will be greatly 
accelerated. 

Grow fodder, and in abundant seasons 
conserve the surplus. The days of dairy 
squatting are done. Good dairy country 
becomes dearer and more difficult to 
obtain every year. 

’ To make ends meet the farmer must 
get more milk from his cows; this ca 


n 
only be done by feeding. 


Cow With Four Calves. 


Mrs. T. Finn, Edenholme, Harden 
New South Wales, writes to the ‘ Austra- 
lasian’:—' I send you particulars of an 
instance of fecundity in a cow th tI 
think must be nearly a record. On the 
25th ult. a three year-old cow of mine 
gave birth to four calves, all well grown ‘ 
perfectly developed, and apparently fully 
matured, although the cow was not due 
to calve for another 21 days. The cow is 
a Jersey-Ayrshire cross, the sire of the 
quartet being a well-bred Jersey bull, 
The calves had been born alive, but 
owing to the very cold weather, and the 
cow choosing a very damp gully to calve 
in, and the fact that almost two days 
elapsed before being found, they all died. 
There were two bulls and two heifers ; 
the united weight of the four was 114lb. 
The cowhad one calf previously. She 
was in rather a bad way for a few days» 
but is recovering. I have had a long 
experience amongst stock, and have 
never seen or heard of a similar number — 
of calves at one birth, and neither has - 
anyone of scores of people who have 
viewed the calves,” 
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DATIS, BROWNE & 66, 


late Swift & Co... 
Have the BEST DISPLAY in the State to choose from. 


Bedroom, Carpets, 
Dining Room, Linoleums, 
Drawing Room, Curtains, 
NST Quilts, 
Kitcher. 
=f) Table Covers, 
Furniture. ; 
“% Blankets, 
Seehting, 
CASFEL 
4 Direct from 
or Seat 
the Maker. 
TERMS. 


Upholstered Suites in our New Showroom defy description 


ADELAIDES } |{\||' FURNISHERS, 
46, 74, 76 HINDLEY STREET, ADELAIDE. 
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The Young Folks. 


Actions and Words. 


Here’s a sentiment worthy to keep in 
your mind 

As you travel through life, for it’s true 
you will find. ; 

That you’re not so much yalued by what 
you may say 

As by what you may do in a practical 

< Way ; 

For unless you perform what you say 
you can do 

Grave doubts will arise that your’e honest 
and true. 

Though your voice may be sweet as the 
song of the birds, 

Remember that actions speak louder 
than words. 


Nor would I discourage the message that 
cheers, ; 

Or the prayers, or the blessings of sym- 
pathy’s tears ; 


' They are always in order, they help in 


their way 

To hasten the dawn of millennial day. 

But a little more gold sandwiched in 
with your prayers 

Would banish more tears and lighten 
‘more cares. 

Though your voice be as swees as the 
song of the birds, 

Remember that actions speak 
than words, 


louder 


Conundrums. 


! 


What is the difference between the 
bark of a tree and the bark of a dog? 
One is the bark of a bough, and the other 
is the bark of of a bow-wow, ~ | 


What isthe jifference between a cow 


and a rickety chair? The one gives milk,: 


and the other gives way. 


Why is the centre of a tree like a dog’s 
tail? Because it is farthest from the 
tbark. 


What is it that is round and sound, 
and ju t a pound, and yet does not weigh 
an ounce? A sovereign. 


What is that which went to the North 
Pole and stopped there, and came away 
because it could not go there? A watch. 


Why should a sparrow. be offended 
if you were to call him a pheasant ?— 


Because he would not like to be made 
‘game of, 


If a king kiss a queen and a queen kiss 
a king, what public building in Adelaide 
will it represent ?—Th6 Koyal Exchange. 


When if a chair not a chair ?2—When : 


it is a rocker, 
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Dreams. 


PLEASANT AND UNPLEASANT, 


By a Dreamer. 

It’s really astonishing what a lot of 
useful knowledge one can gain in the 
short space of a quarter of an hour. 
Just 15 ininutes ago I was appallingly 
ignorant on the subject of dreams, and 
now—well, ’m merely crammed, I’m 
brimming over with useful information 
concerning them, and I can’t rest happily 
until l’ve presented to the world some 


_ of my superflous knowledge. 


Dyou fellows dream? What do you 
dream about? D’you want to know 
whether your dreams are lucky or un- 
lucky? Then consult me! Eh? No! 
there’s no charge. I’ve a little penny 
handbook on the-subject, which is a mine 
of information, and this vast reference 
library is at your disposal at any time. 

What are your favourite adventures in 
the Land of Nod? ° 

D’you like to dream that you're doing 
wonderful things in the world of sport, 
or would you prefer to gaina‘V.C/’ in 
some terrific struggle? Do you care to 
find» yourself wallowing in luxury ata 
gorgeous banquet, or would you rather 
see yourself as a magnificent monarch ? 
Are your chief interests centred on the 
sea, or do you prefer fame on land? 

However peculiar may be your types 
of dream, a reference to my little book 
will tell you what they portend. 

Like most good things in this world, 
however, the Dream Book, on close 
acquaintance, becomes a little disapoint- 
ing, and one finds that most of the 
pleasant visions threatens dire disaster 
forthe dreamer, while the very un- 


~pleasant ones often promise luck. I 


have, however, an important piece of 
preliminary information for my reader 
who is subject to dreams. Don’t dream 
about food! 

Most visions in which food occurs are 
interpreted very gravely by the ‘ re- 
searchers and philosophers’ quoted in my 
volume. 

Starting with popular delicacies, Sour 
Apples, I read that, if these are being 


eaten in a dream, it signifies much sorrow 


and unhappiness. Sampling sour apples 
in real life often has a similar effect, T 
wish to claim that I discovered this latter 


‘fact long before the publieation of my 


Dream Book: 

Todream of Bacon is even more un- 
fortunate, for it denotes not only the 
death of some friend or relation, but in 
addition, enemies will endeavour to do 
you a mischief. So that if any of my 
Young Folks are in the middle ofa 
dream about{bacon, it would be decidedly 
advisable for you to switch your thoughts 
on to some other subject—even sour 
apples, though, if you can conveniently 


do so, it would be infinitely better to | 


think of Barley Bread, for this ‘ betokens 
health and great comfort to the dreamer.’ 


‘ for you. 
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Yon could, therefore, have quite a 


‘varied and comfortable time by starting 


your dream with sour apples, and wind- 
lug up with a vision of barley bread, from 
which you would wake up with the 
knowledge that great comfort is in store 


D’you ever dream of eating Beans ? 

Tf so, don’t do it again, unless you 
want quarrelling and discord to loom 
ahead. 

Beef is equally unfortunate as a sub- 
ject for a vision, as it portends the death 
of « friend—especially, I presume, if the. 
beef happens to be of the + tinned pto- 
maine’ brand, and to hail from Chicago, 

Beetroot is a safe subject, as it augurs 
freedom from trouble, while Cake and 
Cheese are equally satisfactory. A cake 
dream means profit and joy for you, 
while cheese indicates profit only. 

As to Hating generally. To dream you 
see others eating is of very little benefit. 
to you, but if you dream that you are 
asked to join the little party, and to par- 
take of those things you like best, ‘ some 
relief, perhaps, will follow, my book 
agsures you. 

So be sure, if you sea a nice little 
supper party ina dream, to get an invi- 


. tation, even though you have to bribe a 


waiter. 

To dream of Leeks is ‘a sign of 
poverty, if you are not careful, while the 
eating of Lemons implies a ‘severe and 
long-continued disposition, which will 
most likely prove fatal to the dreamer.’ 

The vision interpreter, in this instance 
obviously intended to write ‘indisposi- 
tion,’ but to save any argument on the 
subject, we will decide.not to dream of 
lemons, if you don’t mind. 

Dream of Puddings, by all means, for 
as a result, you will have a quiet life. 
But, don’t let the puddings be made of 
rice; to dream of rice foretells ‘ abund.- 
ance of instruction,’ and the average boy, 
convinced that he has already quite 
enough to go on with, is not likely to be 
silly asto dream hard about rice in the 
hope that more hardships will be inflicted 
on him. 

So youll see that you can’t be too 
careful in selecting the refres hments you 
sample during a dream, and I should 
advise the reader who wants 'to be certain 
cfa very happy future to make a list of 
those foods which foretell all sorts of good 
luck, and commit them to memory,— 
* Boy’s Own Paper.’ 


Se SO EE 


Oh, would I were a sailor bold!’ 

Said Fluffy Chick, in boastful way, 
‘And on the back of Master Quack 

He travelled o’er the pond one day, 
‘In this new sailor hat of mine: 

(Which suits my beauty to a T) 
I look in just the very trim 

To sail across the deep blue sea.’ 
Said Master Quack, with knowing look 

(‘ Twas really rather smart of him !)? 
* Before you are a sailor bold, 

1 think you’d better learn to swim !’ 
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Happiest Hours of Luife 
sitet are those spent in the home, in easy enjoyment 


of pleasing melodies. 


No need for husband, wife, or children to go 
to clubs, theatres, or other places of amusement, 
when home is made bright and attractive by 
the genuine 


Edison Phonograph. 


You may appreciate classical music and beau- 
tiful compositions though you may not be able 
to render the same yourself. The EDISON 
PHONOGRAPH will bring this delight to your 
house regardless of your personal ability. It is 
the best response to the constant cry of the 
human race for something to amuse it. It is 


The World’s Greatest Entertainer. 


Ask us to send you Descriptive Printed 
Matter and Price Lists, posted free. 


Edison Gem Phonograph and 12 Gold-mounted Records, £3. 
Edison Standard and 12 Gold-mounted Records, £4 419s, Records, 1s. 3d 


EASY TERMS. 


Bullock's Cycle & Phonogtaph Stores, 


Head Office—10Ol1 Pirie Street, Adelaide. 
Branches : Commercial Road, Port Adelaide; Murray Street, Gawler. 


a ETE 


1 Ean oka 

Ch ; 
OPYRIGHT 19055 

Ke NATIONAL PHONOGRAPH 


Don’t Read This Unless You Like Music. 


R. CORRELL, Music Seller. 


Brass Band Instruments & Brass Band Mitsic. 


SOLE AGENT FOR 
BOOSEY & CO.’s World-famous Brass Band 
Instruments, with Patent Compensating Pistons © 


Piccolos, Mandolins, Guitars, ete., and Brass Band Instruments 

WRITE FOR PRICE LIST. . 

: ing direct from the very best manufacturers for cash, R. Correll is enabled to sell the best quality Strings, Instru- 

& yes the awake possible sas consistent with quality. Violins from 10s. to £60, Violin Outfits, 25s., 30s.. 35s., 40s., 

er 8, to £70. Violas from 50s,, Violoncellos from 45s., Piccolos 1s., 2s., 2s. 6d., and with Tuning Slide and extra ferrule 3s. 6d., 

ay ae and 5s. 6d., B-flat Fife 2s, 6d., 3s., 4s, 6d., and 5s. 6d. At the Public Schools’ Contest, First Prize was won by the School 

using Flutes supplied by R. Correll. . 

} lf you are thinking of forming a Band or an Orchestra, consult R. Correl!, who will be pleased to assist you. Brass Band 

Instruments Repaired. All the latest Songs, Song and Dance Annuals, etc., etc, 


Corner Flinders and Hyde Streets, Adelaide. 


Importer of Violins, 
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Ladies’ Tan Boots. 


Ladies’ Tan Balmorals, high leg, goloshed, 
teecaps, the newest shade, 9s lid 
Ladies' High Leg Tan Button Boots, toe- 

caps, goloshed, 6s 11d 


Ladies’ Tan Button Shoes. 


Ladies’ Tan Button Shoes, peak toecaps, 
sewn soles, 4s 11d 

Ladies’ Tan Hide Button Shoes. toecaps, 
6s 6d 

Ladies’ Glace Tan Button Shoes; toecaps, 
8s 6d 

Ladies’ Tan Button Shoes, toecaps, 9s 6d 


Ladies’ Tan Boots and § 


Ladies’ Glace Tan Button Shoes, light 
soles, toecaps, 11s 9d 

Ladies’ Dark Tan Button Shoes, toecaps, 
American make, 15s 9d 


Ladies’ Tan Lace Shoes. 

Ladies’ Tan Oxford Shoes, toecaps, sewn 
soles, 4s 11d ‘ 

Ladies’ Tan Hide Oxford Shoes, 
soles, toecaps, 5s lid 

Ladies’ Glace Tan Oxford Shoes, toecaps, 
11s 6d 

Ladies’ Tan Glace Kid Oxford Shoes, light 
soles, 12s 6d 

Ladies’ Dark ‘Tan Oxford Shoes. light soles, 
American make, 15s 9d 


sewn 
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hoes for Summer Wear. 


Ladies’ Tan Bar and Tie Shoes 


Ladies’ tan One Strap Over Instep, 3s 6d 

Ladies’ tan Hide Shoes, three-bar, “the 
Trinity,” 6s 6d 

Ladies’ Glace tan One-bar Shoes, sewn, 
8s 11d 

Ladies’ Glace tan Four-bar Shoes, light, 
pointed toes, lls 6d 

Ladies’ tan tie Shces, toecans, “newest 
style,” 1ls 9d 

Ladies’ tan Cross Bar Shoes, pointed toes, 
light, 12s 6d 

Ladies’ tan tie, 2 holes, toecaps, pointed 
toes, Cuban heels, light soles, 12s 6d 


SEND FOR FULL CATALOGUE. 


J. T. 


FITCH, 


The Corner, Rundle and Pulteney Streets, 


ADELAIDE. 


EFarims for Gaile. 


LOWER NORTH—800 Acres, Well Improved, Plenty Water, *250 acres fallow given in; £5 15s per acre, ex erop 


SOUTH—850 Actes, improved; £4 per acre. 


PARILLA—650 acres, Well Improved, bore with windmill £2 12s 6d per acre ex crop 
COTTON—1,500 Acres, C.P. Lease, unimproved ; £650 for lessee’s interest 


ICING & HRWO TX, 


(Formerly HARRY F. KING) 


Also 1,100, Perpetual Lease, improved; £3 15s per acre 


LICENSED LAND BROKERS, 
House, Land, Egtate, Financial and Ingur‘anée Neoents 


PIRIE CHAMBERS, PIRIE STREET, ADELAIDE. 


flouses ard Land Bought and Sold on Commission, 


All Real Property Act Business Attended To, 


Rents and Interests Collected, 


Mortgages, Transfers, Leases, and all other Documents Prepared. 
MONEY TO LEND on Approved Security in‘sums to suit Borrowers. 


tS eltims, 


Telephone 784 


| Pulieys. 
iwbwricatine Oil, 

3 And All Requisites for Machinery. 
CHARLES ATKINS & Co., Ltd, 97 CURRIE STREET. 
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The Poultry Yard 


Rearing Chickens. 

Before we attempt to rear chickens we 
should see that we have the parent birds 
in perfect health ; if the parents are not 
in good health we cannot expect to rear 
strong chickens from them. All birds 
used for breeding purposes should be 
descendants of strong, vigorous stock? 
that have never been tainted with roup 
or other contagious disease, 

A well-known pliysician, when asked 
when a child’s education should begin, 
replied ‘twenty years before the child is 
born” With equal truth we might say 

‘that a chick’s 
should be looked to months before the 
egg from which it is hatched is laid, 
which is another way of saying that most 
of the weakness and want of vigour in 
weaklings’ is due to preventable 
causes, and that an ‘ ounce of prevention 
is worth a pound of cure.’ 

The person who would succeed in 
rearing chickens must commence with 
sound, healthy birds to breed from, and 
should feed them so that they will pro- 
duce good fertile eggs. It is a waste of 
time and expense to try and breed healthy 
chickens from parents that are tainted 

_ With diseases, many of which are here- 
ditary, and are handed down to their 
progeny, which come into the world 
affected or so delicate that it is useless to 
try and rear them. 

Breed from healthy parent birds, 
never neglect them at any time, and 
their offspring will give you pleasure in 
the rearing of them besides a handsome 


constitutional vigour - 
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profit when you sell them for all the care 
and management you spent on their 
parents. 

A mistake often is that the 
rooster is not considered of as much im- 


made 


portance as the hens for producing good 
The male bird should 
not be overlooked in this connection, for 


laying chickens. 


unless you have a rooster from a good 
laying strain at the head of your harem 
your chickens will not be good egg- 
Another matter that should 
not be over-looked, and that is, to be 
certain that the rooster is a good healthy 


producers, 


bird; if not, the eggs will be uncertain, 
and what chickens do hatch. will be 
‘ weaklings.,’ 

The chickens when first hatched want 
just leaving alone —should be left undis- 
turbed with the hen from twenty-four to 
thirty hours. This enables the little 
chick to assimilate the yoke of the egg 
that it has drawn into its body before it 
makes its way out of the shell. Nature 
supplies the chicken with this rich and 
nutritious food, and if we feed the 
youngster before this natural food is 
assimilated and properly digested, we 
spoil the digestive organs, and wreck 
that chick’s chance of ever becoming 
strong and well-grown. 

Most people are in too much haste to 
feed the young chicks, and it is surpris— 
ing how many are ignorant of the facts 
just mentioned. As I haye said, they 
must be left alone with the hen for the 
first twenty-four or thirty hours; after 
that time the hen and chicks should be 
taken from the nest and cooped on dry 
ground, or on a clean sanded floor which 
should be perfectly dry at all times. 

Shelter from rain and heat are great 
aids to chicken growth. Just erect a 
rude shelter, and try the scheme of giv- 
ing the little fellows a protected square 
yard of ground. A little observation of 
how much they enjoy it will convince 


the most stubborn doubter ofits benefits.. 


It is very easy, with a few odd pieces of 
boards, a couple of stakes, a cross-piece, 
and a few bushes or bagging, to make a 
royal shelter for a flock, and the reward 


in health and added pounds of meat will 
be substantial—‘ The Farmers 
Fruit-Grower’s Guide.’ 


and 
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Guinea-Fowls. 


Guinea-fowls are not commonly seen 
in Australia, and around Adelaide, where 
in years gone by their appearance was 
not uncommon, they are rarely seen 
now. These birds are said to be very 
fine for the table, and it may be hoped 
that something will be done to make 
In‘ Farm, Field, 
the following appears, 


them more popular. 
and Fireside’ 
which may prove instructive :—* Guinea- 
fowls are profitable where they have 
plenty of room to search for insects, 
worms, &c., and no one should attempt 
to keep these birds entirely in confined 
runs, as it is against their nature al- 
together. When reared on a farm they 


will get most of their own living, par- 


ticularly after the corn is carried, for 
about two or three months. The young 
birds are delicious eating, and have very 
plump breasts, and we consider a. brace 
of young Guinea-fowls well roasted to be 
only inferior to pheasants. Guinea 
fowls should always sleep out in trees— 
itis their nature to do so, and when they 
are allowed to sleep in the fowlhouses, as 
a rule, they are very quarrelsome indeed, 
and will often clear the perches of the 
hens, in many cases pecking and blind - 
ing them. It is, therefore, much better 
to allow them to sleep out; if they do, 
they will lay quite as early in the spring 
as when kept under any other circum- . 
stances. When, thus kept they actas a 
guard, invariably giving warning when 
strangers are about.” 


Fattening Poultry. 


In referring to the subject of feeding, 
‘Farm, Field, and Fireside’ gives the 
following information as to the methods 
adopted for the preparation of birds by 
the English fatteners:—Now as to the 
methods adopted by those who are in for 
fattening chickens. The age of the 
chicken varies from two to four months 
number being about three 
months old when they are put into the 
coops. Older birds are fattened also, but 
they do not make proportionate progress. : 


old, larger 
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The coops required are those which stand 


on legs, and have bars across the bottoms - 


with two of the bars in front made to 
slide up so that the birds can be easily 
removed when they come to the ‘cram- 
ming’ stage. Four weeks is the time 
usually allowed for fattening; the food 
is put into troughs in front of the coops 
during the first fortnight, and after that 
the birds are 
fortnight. 
The length of time varies with the 
season of the year, and the condition of 
the birds. As a general rule, four weeks 
is ample for chickens which have Orping- 
ton and Dorking blood in them, and 
which are in good condition when placed 
in the coops. During the first fortnight 
the fowls help themselves to their food 
without any trouble; but by the end of 
this time the confinement begins to tell 
upon them, and they would eat much 
less if they were allowed to follow their 
own 


‘crammed’ for another 


This confinement 
relaxes the muscles of their legs, and they 
have therefore in consequence a tendency 
to that tenderness of flesh so much 
desired in table poetry, which is in direct 
opposition to the condition young fowls 
are found in when they have their fuil 
liberty, this tending to make them 
muscular rather than fleshy. 

The food fused for fattening poultry is 
ground oats and skim milk principally. 
This is mixed thinner as the process goes 
en. During the time that the fowls help 
themselves to it they should have it 
thicker. Many people successfully use 
suet and rough fat from the butcher’s 
mixed with the grouna oats and milk. 
The suet, &c., is boiled and put in warm 
milk, which is then mixed with the 
ground oats. It is very essential that 
the food be perfectly fresh, and that the 
birds are kept quiet and dark, They are 
then more inclined to put on more flesh. 


inclinations. 


On Saturday, Oct. 17th Mr. Martin, of , 


Islington, called at ‘ The Advertiser’ office 
with a huge egg, which was laid at mid- 
day on Saturday by a Buff Orpington 
hen. The egg turned the scale at 5} 02, 
and on being broken open it was found 
+o contain an ordinary sized egg inside, 
with shell fully developed, 
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Interesting Notes. 


— — 


Other things being equal,.the fresher 


the egg the stronger and better the 
chick. 


Early-hatched pullets are equivalent to 
early winter layers. It is high time to 
get busy. 


A duck belonging to Mr. Taylor, of the 
Duke of Brunswick Hotel, recently laid 
an egg weighing 53 ozs which contained 
acomplete ezz, together with the yolk 
and white belonging to the larger egg. 


which has been 
exposed to the sun, will often bring gapes 
on, not only in chickens and turkeys, but 
also in young birds of flight, after they 
have left their nest and drink stale water 


Stagnant water, 


Busy, hustling hens mean contented, 
thrifty hens that are not in an over-fat 
condition ; and that is the kind 
of hens that produce strongly-fertilised 
eggs. 

The custom of selling off the old hens 
because they area little heavier than the 
pullets ofthe previous season is a great 
mistake as young chicks from pullet eggs 
are never as hardy as those hatched from 
the eggs of mature hens. 


. The pouliry-house, nests, and roosts 
should to receive attention to combat with 
the insect pests. Owing to the material 
with which houses, &c., are made the 
insects find an easy lodgement, and their 
supper comes home to them when the 
fowls take to the roosts. Hens infested 
with vermin will not be profitable, so 
that a pest-free house is not merely a 
desideratum, it is a necessity. 


To keep a poultry house clean a bucket 
of hot suds, into which half a cupful of 
phenyle or kerosene is mixed, is very 
useful, Before using the liquid, take out 
perches, nests, and the debris from the 
house, and then witha garden syringe 
give the inside ofthe house a thorough 
dressing with the liquid. This operation 
should be done each week, but if the 
house has been neglected for some time, 
two or three syringings in one week will 
not be too much. — 


Males belonging to the Leghorns or 
some similar breed are, other things being 
equal, capable of looking after a greater 
number of hens than a male belonging to. 
the American or Asiatic class. 


The warm weather, which appears to. 
be now setting in, should make poultry- 
breeders very careful to guard against 
the insect pest. Hens that. are brooding 
breed these insects rapidly, and in great 
numbers, so that the breeders who do 
not take proper precautions frequently, 
find the hen forced to abandon her nest 
and leave a clutch of eggs about three 
parts incubated. Thisis a great loss at 
this season, for the time is slipping along 
when the best chickens of the year can 
be bred. 


The nesting place for a hen at this 
season is best on the ground. A place 
there can be scooped out, and two or 
three bricks placed around the nest, 
which can be made of grass or straw, and 
the eggs placed there. Each week the 
nest, after removing the hen and eggs, 
should be burnt clear out, and a fresh 
lot of debris placed to receive the eggs. 
Unless this constant attention is given 
the hen, nest, and eggs will be over run 
with vermin, with the most inevitable 
result cf an abandoned nest and a clutch 
of eggs ruined. 


The ventilation of fowlhouses is a. 
matter of great importance. Poultry 
can stand cold, but they cannot stand a 
putrified atmosphere, and that is what 
some poultry-keepers treat their fowls to. 
The open front, with the roosts placed 
well back in the house, is very suitable 
for this country, and the front should’ 
face the east. Therefore, in building a. 
house a good depth should be given, 
The roosts should not be nearer than 6ft, 
from the front of the building. Those 
who have had no, or but little experience 
of fowls should also give attention to the 
placement of the roosts from the ground. 
They should all be on one level, and not 
more than two feet high. High perches 
are frequently the cause of rupture of the 
egg-bag and the trouble known as 
bumble-foot, 
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J, G. ROWELL, 


Kmilor amd Outfitter, 


JUST ARRIVED. Fancy Vestings in 


great vuriety. 


‘The Latest Designs in 


Suitings, one 

| J | Ladies’ Riding Habits 
‘Coatings, and Costumes. 
Overcoatings, ' 


. | Call and inspect or Send for 
Trouserings. became a. Samples. 


SQ Rumndie Sto. Adelaide 


SOUTH AUSTRALIAN 
CYCLE BEPGT, — 


SUN BICYCLES, £6 2s 6d 


Made to Stand Good Hard Wear. Guaranteed 12 Months 


Beestom Bicycies 
A. Grade. B.S. A. Parts Throughout. S14 LOs. Guaranteed for Two Years 
No. 1 Grade S810 10s. uaranteed for Two Years 


Second-hand Bicycles in Stock, from £2 upwards. 
Second-hand Bicycles taken as part payment EASY TERMS ARRANGED. 


Art Catalogue sent post free on application 


Wa BUNDLE STREET, ADELAIDE 
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Yes, if you REGULARLY use 


“KONDO” 
Poultry Food. 


POULTRY FOR PROFIT is a very inter- 
esting subject, and one that is not yet 
definitely settled in this country. How- 
ever, there is one thing certain, if Hens 
can be made to lay a large number 
of eggs, and they do not die from 
sickness, Poultry-keeping would pay, and 
pay very handsomely. ** KONDO” Poultry 
Food will assist the former, and by keeping 
the birds healthy greatly reduces the latter. 


To be had from Stcrekeepers, or from 


R. G. LILLYWHITE., Sole Agent, 
?Phone 2250. ~ 10 Alma Chambers. 


Up to-date Tailors 


We have a large 
stock of Woollens 
to choose from. 


Fitand workman- 
ship guaranteed. 


Also, a large stock 
of Gents’ Mercery 
to choose from, 
which can be pur- 
chased at 20 per 
cent. less than 
elsewhere. 


Self-measurement 
forms supplied on 
application. 


A. BROWN & CO. 
15 CENTRAL MARKET. 


There is Nothing like Leather, 


FOR A GOOD HONEST WEARING 
BOOT, GO TO THE 


CENTRAL Boor Palace 


77 HINDLEY STREET, ADELAIDE 
(Opposite Max Swift's), 

Where the man himself makes and repairs 
Boots with the best of material, 

Fit and Style Guaranteed. 
solicited, 

The Cheapest House in town for the 
durable nature of work as guaranteed, 


A trial 
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Do Poultry Pay? Quality is Value; 
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ke rankel’s 7 
W- Ireckle-Soap 


\, © PERFECTION! 


A MEDICINAL SKIN FOOD. 
For the BATH. For the TOILET. 
SWEET : CREAMY : SUAVE. 


A VERITABLE BALM FOR 
THE SKIN. 


Ensures 


A LOVELY COMPLEXION 
imparts 
A VELVETY SOFTNESS 


and can be used on the 
Skin of 


A NEW-BORN BABE. 


THE PIANOLA PIANO 


with Themodist, | 
THE PIANO OF THE FUTURE. 


The Piano that Everyone can Play. 


Yn 


Playable by Piano or Pianola Music Roll. 
We will take your existing PIANO as part payment. 


The time has passed to speculate upon the future of the Pianola Piano. It is her 


to-day as the most successful innovation in musical instruments. 
You may have your choice of four old-established Pianos of high reputation, 


THE WEBER WHEELOCK 
THE STECK STUYVESAN 


As a straight Piano or Pianola Piano. 
Padrewski’s choice of Pianos is the Weber. 
Richard Wagner’s choice was the Steck. 


Manufactured and sold only by the 
Pianola Company Propty., Ltd.,. 
38 King William Street, next Rundle Street Corner. 


VISIT THE 


IDEAL STUDIO 


JOHN DUNNE, Proprietor. 143 Rundle Street, 
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a 
Answers to Correspondents. Extension Ladders 


«A. Y.Z’—Your letter is too personal 
for publication in this journal. 

‘ B.H.,’ Parkside—An article devoted 
to the tomato will be found in another 


page. In it you can find the information 


desired. 

‘Amateur ’—1l. If a cow is ‘ spring- 
ing ” her general appearance will show it. 
In addition to the enlarzemeni of the 
abdominal region, the udder and teats 
will be distended. It is impossible to tell 
by a merely superticial examination how 
far forward, « cow may be. 2. The 
average periods of gestation are as fol- 
lows :-—- Mare, 340 days; cow, 283 days ; 
pig, 112 days ; ducks, 28 days ; turkey, 
28 days. 

‘Pomato.’— When packing, the fruit 
should be graded according to size and 
likeness, all in each package being as 
near as possible alike, the grading should 
be sometuing like this;—1, large ripe 
fruit; 2, small ripe fruit ; 3, large 
medium ripe; 5, large green fruit; 6, 
small green fruit. The fruit will thus 
look Letter, sell better, keep better, and 
pack-or travel betser, whilst the arrange- 
ments will be found advantageous to the 
buyer and more profitable to the seller. 
Gulls should not be marketed, but fed to 
pigs or destroyed. as other refuse fruit., 


‘OM.’ Kent Town.—The complaint 
is undoubtedly chickea pox and should 
be promptly treated. Of itself the com- 
plaint is not necessaril; fatal, but the 
pustules on the face and comb spread and 
attack the eyes. Then follows blindness, 
and consequent starvation. As a cure 
mix together vaseline and flowers of 
sulphur, and rub the affected parts with 
it. Young. half-grown fowls are the 
usual sufferers. Sometimes, however, the 
disease gets hold of the adult stock. The 
complaint is very contagious, and the 
fowls in the general flock should be care- 
fully watched for oatbreaks . Isolate : ll 


affected birds. 

‘Gabby.’ —The colt wars the hind toe 
down by striking the heel of the fore 
shoe, This can be prevented by making 
the foreshoes taper off in thickness 
towards the heel, the extra weight at the 
front serving to muke the animal throw 
out his foreteet, as t’e weights do. The 
shoes should be, say, 7-8 in. wide, and 
3-8 in. thick, half way round. and bevelled 
at the inside curve. ‘the back half 
should not only taper as a wedge, but 
the width of the iron sheuld narrow to 
about 1-2 inch at the heel. This con- 
struction leaves uo heel surface tor the 
hind toe to strike. while the bevelling at 
the inner curve also does away with any 
iron face that can be reached in over 
stepping. Should the trouble continue, 
add 3 oz toe weights which will cause the 
colt to throw his front feet out still more 
freely, thus escaping the hind ones. 
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where 


required 


or Ladder, 


STRONG, 


Price. 

10 foot Ladders 17s 6d 

12y 21s 

abe HW 24s 6d 

it) id 28s" 

Lee sf 31s 6d 

By a 35s 

2py ne M3 38s 6d 

A Gi e 42s 

2 Oe iw 45s 6d 

28) t 493 

ata) “ 52s 6d 
Up to50 “ +. 87s 6d 


Extension Steps. 


‘e One Ladder takes the place of Three, 
different lengths of 


ladder are 


Steps may be used either as either Steps 


COMPACT. LIGHT. 


Picked and Thoroughly Seasoned Material 


only used in their construction. 


Everybody who wants to Rise above the 
Ordinary Level Should Use It. 


Price. 
6 foot Steps 18s 
4 “ee ce Q1s 
Speco RCW ET 
Be ith, BEE 


19) CaeeeoUS 
] 1 “<é “ee 33s 
ERG 9 eyits 


Easy to Move Around. 
Simple to Hoist. 


JOHN W. ALFORD, . 


No. 7 Colonial Mutual Chambers, 
1146 KING WILLIAM STREET, ADELAIDE 


8 Doors from Pirie Street. 


Robert EHiill, 


GEO. TAIT 9 Chaff and Grain Merchant 


_ Veterinary Surgeon, 
Horse Mouth Specialist, 


28 years Victorian Practice. ° 


OPERATIONS PERFORMED. 
ALL DISEASES TREATED. 


249 Rundle St., Adelaide. 
TELEPHONE 1,654. . 


64 CURRIE STREET, Adelaide. 
Bran, Pollard, Oats, Wheat 
Chick Meal, and all kinds of 
Poultry Food 
AT LOWEST MARKED RATES. 
Telephone 1250. 


a 
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**Proputty, Proputty sticks.” 


Thus sings Tennyson’s “Northern Farmer,’ hearing the refrain in the hoof=beats of his. 


horse. 


YOU CANNOT DO BETTER than invest your surplus funds in land. Australia is on the up-grade, and the man who misse®: 
his chances now will regret it in a few years time. 


HERE IS A BLOCK WORTH BUYING— 

PROSPECT.—20 acres, suitable for sub-division, price £1,000, and easy terms can be made. 
ANOTHER— : 

CAMBELLTOWN DISTRICT—30 acres, 5-roomed house, £1,100. 


COUNTRY LANDS, including 14,926 acres Cooke’s Plains, 6,621 acres Coonalpyn, 1,853 acres Pinnaroo, 


5,000 acres Yorke 
Peninsula (in lots), 110 acres, 4 miles from City, with Orangery, etc. 


INVESTMENTS, including 5 new City Cottages, £1,550, returning 8 per cent. net; 2 Houses, £725; and many others. 
CALL AND SEE ME. 


Z. EX. POW EL. Land acent, 


No. 2 (Basement) National Mutual Buildings, King William Street, Adelaide, 


(NEXT BANK OF ADELAIDE), TELEPHONE 1136, 


SHEARER & GURRe 


(Late Shearer & Hubble), 


TAILORS, COSTUMIERS, and MERCERS, 
— Gawler Place, opposite State Bank, 


Two Doors South of Pirie Street, 


. ADELAIDE. 


Every order placed with us carries this guarantee—Perfect Fit, Style, and Workmanship. 


Our Cutting Room is under the able management of Mr. Shearer, who has been in this 
line of business for upwards of 30 years, and has been engaged by some of the Leading Firms. 
of this State. — 


Latest Goods arriving by every mailboat, also a very large stock carried to select from, 
Our Mr. Gurr visits Country Districts every three months, North and South, 
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If you purchase a Property from JACKMAN & TRELOAR, the Realty Specialists, 


: ssfaction in paying rent to the Landlord every Monday Morning when by consulting us you can be placed in the 
There is no satisfaction in pay happy position of being a HOME-MAKER. aoe 


We can offer on advantageous terms :— 


RESIDENCES. 


Fast Adelaide.--New Modern Returned 
Verandah, 6 rooms (20 x 14, 16 x 18, 
15 x 14, etc.) bath, pantry, linen 
closet, gas, washtrough, 60 x 200. 
£780. 


North Norwood.—Double front, 4 rooms, 
verandah, 71 x 140. £315. 


Prospect.—D.F., 6 rooms, bath, 50 x 135. 
£425. 

Malvern.—D.F., 5 rooms, bath, pantry, 
cellar, 50x 150. £575. 


BUILDING BLOCKS AND ACRES. 
East Adelaide.—£2 5s per foot, First 
Avenue, 60 x 190. 


North Norwood.—80 x 145, £1 per foot. 
Parkside South. —d0 x 140, 15s per foot. 


MONEY TO LEND. 


JACKMAN & TRE 


LOAR, 


Wayville West.—60 x 150, £2 2s per foot, 
FARMS AND GARDENS. 


Modbury.—48 acres cleared and ready 
planting, ideal orchard land, well, 
and tank, £6 10s per acre. 

Golden Grove.—65 acres, house, 20 acres 
orchard, £800. ; 

River Town.—9 acres, house, engine, 
orangery. 


TELEPHONE 1224 and 2259. ; 


LICENSED LAND BROKERS, 
HOUSE AND LAND SPECIALISTS, 


Bank of Australasia Buildings, 73 King William Street. 
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M. L. Tomlinson, 


(LATE J. G. ORAM), — 
Manufacturing Jeweller, 
Watchmaker, 
Diamond Setter & Engraver. 


Repairs to Watches, Clocks, and Jewellery 
of every description accurately, artistically 
and promptly executed at moderate prices: 


——_—_—— 


72 Grenfell St., Adelaide. 


—_ 
‘Tommy, said the father to his small 
son, who was following him reund the 
course, ‘what makes the grass grow ? 
‘The grass has blades, and with these 
it cuts its way through the ground,’ 


WE WANT YOU TO KNOW 
that We Keep a Good Supply of 
Books on the Farm & Garden 

by the Most Experienced Writers, ~ 
As well asa good range of the best 
General Literature. 
Perfection Bibles, Text Cards, 
Autograph and Birthday 
Books, Stationery, &c., &c. 


Your Orders will receive Prompt 
Attention. 


Methediss Beak 
Depots 


110 KING WILLIAM ST. 
W. THOMPSON, Manager, 


‘How is your youngest daughter 
getting along with her music ? 

‘Splendidly, answered Mr Cumrox. 
‘Her instructor says that she plays 
Mozart in a way that Mozart himself 
would never have dreamt of.’ 


The Melbourne 
Tailoring Depot, 
No. 10 ARCADE, Adelaide. 


Absolutely the best in the States. 
Customers have a choice of over 2,000 
patterns. 

New Goods now open for Spring and 
Summer wear. 


First-class fit and workmanship guar- 
anteed- 


NOTE THE ADDRESS, and profit 
by ordering your next suit from us. We 
post free to country customers patterns 
and self-measurement forms. 


Please mention this paper. 


Friend (to draper in his shop) ‘I 
notice all your assistants squint horribly. 
Couldn’t you get some better-looking 
ones ? 

‘I choose them purposely. They are 
most useful for keeping a watch on 
people. My customers never know on 
which side they are looking,’ 
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STOTT & HOARE 


Sole Agents 


WNDERWOOD "HYPEWRITER. 


The new Billing and Invoicing Typewriter will make out Invoice, Day Book, and Cart Notes 


SECOND-HAND TYPEWRITERS of all mikes for sale from £5. 


at ONE writing. 


Copying.—We undertake copying of ail descriptions. 


Lists, and Circular Letters. 


Alexandra Chambers, 


27 Grenfell 


*Phone 10380. 


Business Notices. 
——————>——_— 
THE ELECTRO-HYDROPATHIC 
INSTITUTE. 


In connection with the Electro-Hydro- 
pathic Institute, Victoria Square east, 
Adelaide, txere has been established the 
Adelaide Sanitarium at Nails vorth, one 
of the most elevated and healthiest 
suburbs of Adelaide. The line of treat- 
ment adopted is the same as that at the 
* various Sanitaria throughout the United 
States of America and in almost all parts 
of the world, Nature’s remedies only are 
employed, Hydrothucpy (Baths and 
Water Treatment), Electricity in the 
Electric Light Bath, Finsen Light, Local 
Electricity, etc., Massage and Sweedish 
Exercises. Medical men admit that the 
treatment of diseases, especially those of 
a chronic nature by drugs, are very un- 
satisfactory. the symptoms are tempor- 
ally allayed; but the disease continues. 
That the drug treatment is unsatisfac- 
tory is evident from the ever-changing 
remedies employed, the changes are quite 
as regular and varied as the fashions of 
the dressmaker, the drug employed one 
year is frequently altogether discarded 
when a new drug is brought on the 
market. All physicians recognise that it 
is Nature that cures and that if we wish 
health we must remove the obstructions 
‘to Her harmonious laws. Both in the 
Institute and the Sanitarium only the 
forces of Nature are employed, ‘These 
remedies are yearly coming into more 
and more favour among the medical pro- 


Cash or Easy Terms 


Specifications, Contracty, Price 
100 copies Circular, 5s. ; 50 copies; 3s, 


Street, Adelaide. 


3 


fession and the results are very gratify- 
ing. : 

No constitutional disease can be over- 
come without attention to diet and the 
digestion. Every patient receives careful 
instruction on these lines. Dieteties 
have been the special study of the Mother 
Institutions of America for the last fifty 
years. ‘I'he richness and purity of the 
blood, upon which our heals | and vitality 
almost totally depends, can only be 
maintained by pure and digestible food. 
The various health foods as prepared by 
the Health Food Manufacturing Com- 
pany, N.S.W., and at Battle Creek, 
America are extensively used, Hach 
patient receives a specially selected diet. 
The Medical superintendent attends 
daily both at the Sanitarium and the 
Institute. Those interested are invited 
to write the Superintendent at North 
Read, Nailsworth or Electro-Hydropathic 
Institute, Victoria Square. 


MY JEWELLER, 


~ Mg Ww. Cox, 


‘ g FOR 
ees) WATCH 
SE ys AND ' 


CLOCK REPAIRS. 
Good Work at Moderate Charges, 
Watches Cleaned from 2s. 6d. 

A well-selected stock of Watches and 
Jewellery at fair play prices. 

1 Rundle Street, p.grros= 


1 Beehive Corner 
And at 146 Rundle Street, 


— 


ST, ELMO, 
Dark Chestnut Stallion. 

14 Hands High, Plenty of Substance. 
Splendid Action. Good in all Harness. 
Is by Young Tipperary, by Tipperary 
from a Pawnbroker mare. Dam, Leah, 
by Sir Lucius C’ Trigger; g dam, Lily,tby 
Rushtroom (imp.); gg dam, Counrad’e 

; Mare. 


First Prize—Adelaide Show, September 
1906. 

First Prize—Gawler Show, September 
1906. 

First Prize—Two Wells Show, Sept. 
1996. ; 

First Prize—Mount Barker Show, 
March, 1907. 

Extract from “ The Register”’:— Among 
an excellent lot of ponies Mr. A. Brown’s | 
St. Elmo stovud out prominently by 
defeating two hardened prizetakers in the 
entire class between 13.2 and 14.1 
hands. . 

TERMS, £2 10s, payable on or before 
the last round. Groomage, 2s. 6d. — 

" A. BROWN, Proprietor. 

Tattersall’s Stables, Pirie Street, Adelaide 
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A. H. FRISBY, 


Ladies -and -Gentlemen’s - Tailor, = 


GAWLER PLAcEH, 


Late of Bond Street, London, also Western Australia, and late Head Cutter C, J.Lane & Co., 


Collins Street, Melbourne. 


Only the Very Latest and perior Quality of Materials stocked. 
~All orders are executed under the personal supervision of Mr. Frisby, and onqy skilled workmen employed. 


Trial Order respectfully solicited. Correspondence promptly attended to 


Note the Aadress— 


A. H. FRISBY, Gawler Place, opposite Macrow & Son. 


-G. BURNETT & SON, 


Painters, Paperhangers, Sisnwriters, Glaioe and 
Decorators, 


94 CUBRIE STREET, ADELAIDE 


(Late Schoning & Rankin). 


All work artistically executed. For excellence and durability of work and design we 
cannot be surpassed. Neatness and promptitude our principle. Renovation of ail buildings. 
ypside and outside a speciality 


Private Address—Angas Road, Clarence Park. 
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The Cheapest, Strongest, and Best. 


The Most Up-to-date and Serviceable. 


Spare Parts always in Store. 


If any of your Friends are using METTERS’ MILLS, they will advise you to have 
no other make. 


A Guarantee given with every Mill. 


Repair Parts supplied Free of Charge. 


Write for Complete List, stating your requirements. Catalogues Free on application, 


COOKING STOVES AND RANGES 


Positively the strongest manufactured in the States. 
Hundreds of Patterns to choose from. 


‘Every Stove Guaranteed to give Satisfaction. 


Please call and inspect our Stock, or send for our Complete Catalogue, which we will 
forward Post Free. 


METITERS LiMireDb, 
Showrooms and Offices: 142 Rundle Street, Adelaide, 


Also Sydney and Perth, 


EE. B. COX & Co., Seedsmen, Ete., corner Rundle Street and East Terrace 


December Number of 


1908 


sv The AugttAalian Gardener 
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AK 
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(A Monthly Journal of Floriculture, Horticulture, Agriculture, and Poultry), 


Illustrations— 
Cineria Hybrida Grandiflora 
Group of Bouvardias 
Newest Hybrids Chrysanthemum 
Blue Water Lily 
Group of Daffodils 
Group of Narcissus 
Giant Auvergne Cabbage 
Brown Spanish Onion 
Canadian Wonder French Bean 
Rollisson’s Telegraph Cucumber 
Large White-ribbed Sea Kale Beet 
Prickly Spinach 
Sandringham Celery 

&e, &e., &. 


EDITORIAL. 


CONTAINS— 


The Vegetable Garden— 
Operations for the Month 
The Rubbish Heap 
Capsicum 
Celery 


Flower Garden— 
Notes for the Month 
Daffodils — 
The Orechard— 
Fruit Buds 
Automobile Walnut Gatherer 
Antiquity of the Apple 
The Prickly Pear 
Notes on Mulching 
The Farmer’s Orchard 


The Farm— 
Diseases of the Skin 
Sheep for Farmers 
Miscellaneous: ltems 
The Dairy— 
Milk and Death 
Cow’s Huge Yield of Milk 
News and Notes 
The Young Folks— 
In the Kitchen Garden 
Conundrums 
Rhymes for Cards and Other Presents 
ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Wir anv Humour 
The Poultry Yard— 
Diseases of Fowls 
How to Increase Egg Production 
Poultry Brevities 


Business Notices 


ee 


EDITORIAL. 


GaRDENER” for 


“Tur AUSTRALIAN 
December supplies its numerous readers 
with a large amount of practical and 
interesting matter. Special care has 
een taken in compiling the pages 
devoted to instructions for the work to 
be enacted in December, both in the 
vegetable and flower garden. As the dry 
days of summer appear, amateur 
yegetable growers will find it to their 
own particular advantage to note closely 
the order of things if they wish to keep 
the kitchen well supplied with dainty 
foods for hot weather. 
devoted a page to the cultivation. history, 
and various uses of the indispensible 
celery plant. The sun’s scorching heat 
is sure to bring many disappointments 
+o those who endeayour to beautify their 
homes by the cultivation of flowers, but 
while these are always to be reckoned 
with there are flowers that bloom and 


We have also 


thrive under the fiercest rays of the sun 
and revel in heat with proper attention, 
and these are dealt with under the head 
of “* Notes for the Month,” together with 
seasonable illustrations. The flower we 
have specially dealt with in this issue is 
the Daffodil, the most popular of all 
English plants, seeds of which may be 
planted at once. The farmer, dairy- 
man and orchardisi will find that they 
are by no means forgotten in this num- 
ber. The orchard is just now beginning 
to return to the laborers their vwell- 
earned fruit, and the demand for fruit- 
pickers exceeds the supply in the Hills 
districts. ‘The cherry crop this year is 
a large one, and this fruit 
is already being retailed here at one 
penny per lb., which, by-the-way, does 
not speak highly of the grower’s renum- 
eration. In view of Dr. Johnson’s 
questions in the City Council last week 
re pasteurisation of milk in Adelaide, the 
article entitled ‘‘ Milk and Death” will 
be read with interest. Pouliry-keepers 


find food for thought in the suggestions 
on “ How to Increase Egg Production” 
by Mr. Brooks, of Clarendon. 

The increased demand on our space 
and our rapidly increasing circulation has 
caused the “ Australian Gardener’ to 
make phenomenal growth during the last 
twelve months—from 20 to 44 pages; and 
the management are at present consider— 
ing a further enlargement of this journal: 


ee Earl of 
. i ti 
His | Excellenc P.C., KOC, 


BOWEN & CO. 


Diamond Setters, 
Gold Chain, and 
Jewellery Manufacturers, 


Gawler Place, 
NEAR GRENFELL STREET, 


By Appointment 
to 


Pipes Mounted and Repaired, 

Gilding and Electroplating done for the 
Trade, 

Country Orders promptly attended to, 

Masonic Jewels of every description 
artistically executed with or without. 
enamelling, 
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= PPS Hiours of Life 


are those spent in the home, i In easy enjoyment 
of pleasing melodies. 


No need for husband, wife, or children to go 
to clubs, theatres, or diher places of amusement, 


when home is made bright and attractive by 
the genuine 


Edison Phonograph. 


You may appreciate classical music and beau- 
tiful compositions though you may not be able 
to render the same yourself. The EDISON 
PHONOGRAPH will bring this delight to your 
house regardless of your personal ability. It is 
the best response to the constant cry of the 
human race for something to amuse it. It is 


The World’s Greatest Entertainer. 


20: 


Ask us to send you Descriptive Printed — 
Matter and Price Lists, posted free. 


Edison Gem Phonograph and 12 Gold-mounted Records, £3. 
Edison Standard and 12 Gold-mounted Records, £4 19s, 


EASY TERMS. 


Bullock's Cycle & Phonograph Stores, 


Head Office—10O1 Pirie Street, Adelaide. 


Records, 1s. 3q_ 


Branches: Commercial Road, Port Adelaide; Murray Street, Gawler 


ee 
Don’t Read This Unless You Like Musie. 


R. CORRELL, Music Seller. 


Brass Band Instruments & Brass Band Music. 


SOLE AGENT FOR 
BOOSEY & CO.’s World- famous Brass Band 


: Instruments, with Patent Compensating Pistons 
Importer of Violins, HUColGs: Mandolins, Guitars, ete., and Brass Band Instruments. 
WRITE FOR PRICE LIST. 

By importing direct from the very best manufacturers for cash, R, Correll is enabled to sell the best quality Strings, Instru- 
wear RE abitiio lowest possible price consistent with quality. Violins from 10s. to £60. Violin Outfits, 258., 30s, 358, 408.5 
and up to £70. ‘Violas from 50s., Violoncellos from 45s., Piccolos Is:, 2s., 


2s. 6d., and with Tuning Slide and extra ferrule 3a. 6d. 
4s. 6d.. and 5s, 6d., B-flat Fife 2s. 6d., 3s., 4s, 6d., and bs. 6d. At the Public Schools’ Contest, First Prize was won by the School 
using Flutes supplied by R, Correll, 


lf you are. thinking of forming a Band or an Orchestra, consult R. Correl!, who will be pleased to assist you. Brass Band 
Instruments Repaired. ll the latest Songs, Song and Dance Annuals, etc., ete. , 


Corner Flinders and Hyde Streets, Adelaide. 
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GIANT AUVERGNE CABBAGE. 


The Vegetable Garden. 


Operations for the Month 


This is one of the most trying months 
of the year for gardens, and there is often 
some difficulty experienced in raising 
good vegetables, especially when dry, hot 
winds occur. There should be no diffi 
culty for farmers and others who keep 
stock to provide a plentiful supply of 


material suitable for a mulch in» the - 


droppings of animals, straw, and dead 
Jeaves. These should be gathered 
together in a heap, and allowed to rot, or 
partially rov. ‘This can be done from 
time to time when convenient. When 
hot, dry weather is likely to occur a 
heavy dressing should be spread all over 
the ground amongst the vegetables: 
Stirring up the soil frequently has to a 
great extent the same effect as a mulch — 
that is, to prevent soil moisture from 
evaporating. Of course, frequent 
waterings are now necessary, and will 
have to be continued during the coming 


three or four months of summer, except, | 


of course, when good rains are experi- 
enced. A deficiency of water 1s the 
precursor of failure in the crops, but, 
even a limited supply, if judiciously 


used, may be better than a much large* 


judyment’ 
Watering, when it is done, should be 


quantity used without 


done thoroughly. Mere sprinklings may 


do harm rather than good, for they 
moisten the surface only, while an inch 
or so deep the soil may be dry. 

French and Runner,—These 


Seed may be 


Beans, 
should be at their best. 
sown from time to time in any part of 
the State where the rainfall has been 
These beans delight in 
Gather the 
bean pods whilst they are; oung and not 


satisfactory. 
warm, moist conditions. 
fully developed, and then it will be found 
that the flavour and quality is infinitely 
superior to the pods gathered when 
nearly atured. When sowing, make 
drills about 2 feet apart for tall-growing 
varieties, and sow the beans about four 
inches apart in the drills, covering the 
seeds 14 inches deep. 


Beet, Silver.—Sow a row or two o¢ 


seed in well dug up ground. 


Cabbage.—Sow a little seed occasion- 
ally, not much at a time, but just sufli- 
cient to keep up a continuous supply of 
plants. Plant out a few strong young 
cabbages from the seed-bed to some well- 
manured ground, 

Cauliflower.—Sow a small quantity of 


ao 


BROWN SPANISH ONION. 


It should be 
sown either in boxes or a seed:bed,; which 
When 
the plants are strong and hardy they 
should be planted out, about 3 or 4 inches 
apart, in a smajl, well-prepared bed, in 


seed for early planting. 


should be shaded and watered. 


order that they may develop well for 
further planting out in their permanent 
places. ; ei: 

Celery, Red and White,—A little seed 
may be sown during the month so as to 
have a supply available if required. For 
further particulars see article o1 page 8. 

Cress and Mustard: — Sow a little 
seed occasionally to keep up a supply- 
Make the ground rich with well-rotted 
manure, and take means to make the bed 
somewhat below the surface of thé sur- 
rounding ground. 

Cucumber,—Seed may be sown if more: 
plants are required. The fruit should 
now ‘be available in quantity. Plants. 
coming on slowly will be improved con- 
siderably if supplied with occasional 
applications of liquid manure, made from 
horse, cow or fowl dung, or all three: 
mixed together. It should not be 
allowed to flow over the leaves when 
applied. Reece eayes weed: 

Onion,— Sow a little seéd; and keap- 


CANADIAN WONDER FRENCH BEAN: 


the onion beds free from weeds. Scatter 
amongst any onions which you may have 
growing a mixture of soot and salt, half 
and half. This is a useful stimulant, 
and it will, ina great measure, prevent 
the attack of worms and insects. 

Radish.—Sow a little seed irom time 
to time and use the plants as quickly as 
they are ready. , 

Rape.—Sow in light rich soil in drills 
half an inch deep and 8 inches apart, and 
sow thickly, This valuable vegetable can 
be sown at almost any time of the year. 
The leayes are used as Spinach, and it is 
also used as a salad. - 

Spinach.—Sow a little seed, but very 
little. 

Tomato.—These plants are growing 
with great rapidity, and need frequent 
attention in staking and tying, pruning, 
&c. If the plants are set out in lines, a 
trellis may be formed, and the shoots as 
they grow should be secured to it. Care 
must be taken not to tie the shoots too 
tightly, for if this be done the ligature 
will assuredly do harm by cutting into 
the soft fleshy stem. Tomatoes grown on 


the trellis system, or if only tied to the ~ 


one upright stake, produce earlier, finer 5 
and better quality fruit than when the 
plants are allowed to sprawl all over th, 
ground. Atthe same time the plants aro 
more easily thinned of surplus shoots . 
and the fruit is more readily gathered. 
More waiter is required when the plants 
are kept away from the ground than 


when the vine is permitted to cover the — 


surface of the soil. 


The use of rotted manure rather than 
fresh manure is desirable in connection 
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ROLLISSON’S TELEGRAPH 
CUCUMBER. 


with many market garden or vegetable 
crops, as it gives quicker results and with 


root crops will give a smoother and nicer 
product. 


The Rubbish Heap. 


A rubbish heap of some kind or other 
is necessary in every garden. There must 
be a depot for weeds which have been 
cut or hoed, and raked off, for prunings 
or clippings of all kinds, whether from 
kitchen garden, shrubbery, or flower 
garden, An accumulation of rubbish is 
inevitable, but the rubbish-heap should 
not become offensive to the eye or nose 
By a little care it may be converted into 
manure of some value. Should there be 
even a suspicion of any insect or fungus 
pest amongst the stuff wheeled to a heap, 
a fire should be lit at the first oppor- 
tunity, and the whole burnt. The ashes 


LARGE WHITE-RIBBED SEA 
KALE BEET. 
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PRICKLY SPINACH. 


are valuable as manure. If the heap be 


composed of vegetable matter free of any 
disease, then it may be allowed to rot and 
form valuable humus suitable for any 
part of the garden. Care should be 
taken not to convey to the rubbish heap 
broken ylass or pottery-ware of any des- 
cription. Such valueless and indestruct- 
ible material may be buried deeply in 
some out-of-the-way place, 


erect AAT 


Capsicum. 


In Roumania large areas are devoted 
to the cultivation of the capsicum, also of 
the egg plant and the mallow (Hibiscus 
esculentus). The large fruited, thick- 
fleshed capsicum fruits are, whilst still 
green, roasted ou the hot plate of the 
close cooking stove; freed from tho 
rind, and eaten as salid with oil and 
vinegar ; or the raw fruit is filled with 
meat and rice and cooked, and are thus 
brought to the table. The small-fruited 
chillies are eaten in the green state, or 
allowed to ripen, and used as a condiment 
with meat. The plants are set out ata 
distance of 10 to 18 inches apart, and by 
liberal waterings more fruit than leaves 
are produced. The seeds are sown in 
hotbeds, and when frosts are over the 
young plants are put out in light soil in 
warm positions, are hoed, and nothing 
more is done to them except watering, 
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Roses 3 All the leading varieties, half-standards, 1s. each 
>=—> oe 8 & + ITirees 3 Orange, Lemon, Peach, Apple, Pear, Plum, etc. 
HARDY SHRUBS, Trees, Climbers, etc. 
BULBS, Hyacinth, Daffodil, Anemone, Tuberose, 


Gladiolus. 


(— 3} => EC x> Ss 3 Vegetable and Flower. Agricultural, Horticultural Sundries in great variety. 
E. & W. HACKETT, 


Seedsmen, Nurseryman, &c., 
73 Rundle Street, Adelaide. 


4 Telephone 350 


Rro KImecrease im Price. 


THE OLD FAVORITE 


DIAMOND TOBACCO, 


Dark Twist, 3s. Ib. Aromatic, 3s. 9d. 


Obtainable at all Stores, or of the Sole Agents— 


W. CORNELL & Co., 55 Rundle Street, Adelaide. 


EYES & CROWLE 


THE RELIABLE 


Nee Sct 


MOTOR CYCLE 


é Climbs Hills 28 miles per hour without pedal assistance. 
vane The ENGINE TESTS recently held resulted in the Celebrated 
se N.S.U. MOTOR CYCLES being FIRST, SECOND, and 


wm : ay Se THIRD out of thirteen competitors. This was at the South 
See our £10 10s. Cycle, best quality and fully guaranteed specifi- “Australian Automobile Club’s Annual Hill Climb, when we 
cation. Genuine B.S.A. Bearings, iat pecans aug ue ee also secured Fastest Time for the Second Year in succession. 
3, : ? 1 ic Tyres, versible : ‘ 
seat dia Wari nay height aus ana say eoloe enamel. This Contest is the Only Motor Cycle Engine Test that has 


ONLY £10 10s, been held in South Australia this year. We can prove this. 
EYES & CROWLE, 125 and 127 Pirie St., Adelaide 
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SANDRINGHAM CELERY. 


Celery. 


Celery has been not inaptly described 
as the most gentlemanly of all the salad 
herbs; at its best it is perhaps deserving 
of the compliment. It shows unmistak- 
ablesigns of good breeding and cultivation 
and when daintily crisp and ‘nutty’ its 
alliance with the Stilton is beyond re- 
proach. This, however, is to take the 
herb on its social footing, but it has other 
and weightier claims to respectable recog- 
nition. Few edible plants better repay 
attention; and to the amateur gardener 
who prefers the useful to the ornamental 
his celery is hardly less a pride than a 
delight. The early sowing of the seed; the 
tender pricking out of the pushing young 
things and their removal to temporary 
premises; the transplanting of the more 
robust in the carefully prepired trenches, 
And then the digging of the those same 
trenches! That is a feat which has surely 
received the domestic commendations it 
so well deserved. Perhapsit looks harder 
work than it really is, but the carefully 
raised banks of earth make a capital show. 
Even new, however, the keenest pleasure 
of all is to come, and it will make the 
three summer months run as lightly over 
the amiable culturists’ head as if he had 
his own ‘acceptance’ to meet at the end 
ofthem. Which, happily, in this innocent 
form of recreation, is never needed. The 
inspiring process known as ‘earthing up 
the celery’ will occupy the gardener during 
the greater part ofthe summer. He takes 
it in easy stages, and by the time he has 
finished the last row, it is time to begin 
on the first. And that he has been en- 
gaged in ‘earthing up the celery’ is an 
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impeachment which the most sensitive 
amateur is always ready to admit without 
a blush. 

But it is necessary to admit that the 
delicate white celery which results from 
this pleasant series of operations is of very 
humble origin, The wild celery, or ‘small- 
age’ is to be found in most temporate 
climates. It was once plentiful enough 
in England, and the Isle of Thanet and 
the meadows bordering the Trent were al- 
most over-run with it. The famous 
Marshal Tallart, brought as a prisoner of 
war to England in 1704, resided for some 
years at Nottingham, and the introduction 
of celery into this country has been placed 
to his credit in the ill-audited books of 
post-humous famous fame. It may be 
admitted that, to enhance the attractions 
of the ‘elegant table’ at which he was ac- 
customed to entertain the neighbouring 
gentry, the Marshal ‘procured celery to be 
sent to him from abroad.’ But this is in 
no sense an implication that celery was 
not then produced in England. As a 
matter of fact, it was fairly common, 
though no doubt it was as yetinferior to 
that imported from Flanders. From a 
work written by a nephew of John Milton 
in 1678, we learn that ‘Sellerie is an herb 
which, nursed up in a hot-bed and after- 
wards transplanted into rich ground, is 
usually whited for an excellent winter 
salad.” Such a precise description must 
have been founded on experience; and it 
is quite clear that celery was grown and 
‘earthed up’ in England long before the 
enforced sojourn here of its so-called in- 
‘roducer. Other authorities tell us that 
it was first cultivated in Italy, and some 
support is given to this idea by the often- 
recurring item in old lists of plants—‘up- 
right Italian celery.’ Some of the Italian 
varieties are still occasionally seen in 
England, but the Italians care little about 
‘blanching’ their celery. 
matter, do the Germans or the French. It 
is as an ingredient of soups and stews that 
the escnlent is chiefly esteemed on the 
Continent, and the unbleached plant is 
certainly of more powerful flavor. 


It has been long recognised by the . 


chefs—and even our own ‘plain cooks’ fol- 
low suit therein—that celery is absolutely 
indispensible in the kitchen. As one of 
the great masters of the art pathetically 
inquires, ‘What would become of all my 
soups, sauces, and entremets without 
celery? We leave him to hi; own solution 
of that problem, finding enough to wonder 
at in the neglect of celery as a cooking 
vezetable among ourselves. Scores of 
authorities on the culinary art have in- 
sisted on the advantages of celery cooked, 
as opposed to celery raw. But what a loss 
is there in-the presentment of celery at 
table in the guise of sauce, in which we 
almost invariably to take the word for the 
flavor. Both epicures and moralists 
would experience a grateful glow of 
appreciation if the traditional imposture 
known as ‘celery sauce’ were at last to be 
superceeded by the real thing. Recipes 


Nor, for that 


abound, but here is one of approved sim- 
plicity which has not been surpassed by 
anything more novel and intricate. ‘Wash 
six heads of celery. Halve or leave them 
whole, according to size, and cut into 
lengths of four inches. Put them into a 
stewpan with a cup of thin white gravy, 
and stew till tender. Then add two spoon- 
fuls of cream, and a little flour and butter 
seasoned with pepper, salt, and nutmeg, 
and simmer for a few minutes all to- 
gether,’ But this, the fair critic may ob- 
Ject, is not celery sauce at all, but simply 
stewed celery. Precisely; but it provides 
delicious sauce, while you also make sure 
ofthe celery, so often unaccountably 
absent. 

It should be accepted as an axiom that 
the best celery procurable is not too good 
for cooking purposes. Whether it shall 
be the ‘Manchester Red’ or the ‘Sand- 
ringham White’ is a matter of choice, 
But too often we only get ‘the celery’ with 
the cheese, while the outsides are thought 
good enough for the cook. But these are 
sometimes strong and disagreeable, if not 
actually injurious. ‘Smallage’ the founder 
of the modern branch of the family, is a 
rank and acrid weed, which develops in 
moist situations a poisonous narcotic 
principle. Excess of moisture, or insuffi- 
cient earthing up at the right season, will 
even now demoralise « whole crop of 
celery, which at once gives unmistakable 
hint of those noxious qualities that have 


~only been conquered by the labors of 


many generations of gardeners. And the 
reason is simple enough. The develop- 
ment of the narcotic principle is favored 
by light and moisture, Without the 
former, indeed, its secretion becomes 
almost impossible. Darkness and season- 
able dryness, on the other hand, promote 
aromatic qualities of the plant. Here we 
have the whole philosophy of the earthing 
up’ operation, with which even greater 
personages than Marshal Tallart—a true 
lover of gardening—have recreated their 
minds and hardened their muscles. The 
little nips and foretastes of frost which 
come to perfect this delightful esculent 
are not yet at hand; but while appreciating 
the crisp finishing touches thus bestowed 
upon our celery, let us not fail to 
acknowledge our indebtedness to the 
persevering cultivator who ‘earthed it 
up.’ 


Enzlish ‘Garden.’ It may be described 
as a gigantic blackberry, measuring about 
1fin. long, jet black in color when ripe, 
and the fruit is very juicy. It is the 
result of a cross between the loganberry: 
and the blackberry. Although the 
raspberry is one of parents of this new 
fruit, the habit of the plant is more akin 
to the blackberry, for the long canes run 
from 12ft. to 18ft. in one season. The 
lowberry likes well-manured soil. After 
fruiting, the old canes may be cut away, as 
in the raspberry. 
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NOTICE TO FRUIT AND PLANT DEALERS. 


The attention of all persons interested in the inter-State trade in fruits, plants, and vegetables is hereby drawn to the 
Amended Regulations dealing therewith as published in the “Government Gazette” of July 9, 1908, on pages 33 and 84, under which 

1. Grape vines, or portions thereof, are absolutely prohibited, 

2, Other plants and fruits may be introduced via Serviceton by rail, per parcels post, to Adelaide, and via Port Adeiaide 

by sea only. 3 

3. No parcel containing those goods shall be landed in South Australia without an inspector’s permit. 

4. No plants other than those growing in pots having soil attached to their roots will be admitted. 

5, A certificate signed by an officer of the Department of Agriculture in the exporting State—indicating that they were 


reasonably free from disease when exported—must be presented with every consignment of fruits, plants, or vegetables 


on arrival, such certificate must also indicate whether the case or covering be quite new or has been efficiently 


disinfected. ; 
6, Every such package must have indelibly and legibly printed, marked, or stencilled upon it, or upon a tag or label 
attached to it, the exporter’s name and address or some mark which he has registered with the Department of 
Agriculture in the exportIng State, : 
7. All banana fruits must be accompanied by a certificate signed by the grower, as well as by an officer of the 
Department of Agriculture in the State where they have been grown, certifying that they have been effectively covered 


against fruit flies for three (8) weeks prior to being exported. 

8. » No plants or portions thereof will be sdmitted from any State or country where phylloxera exists unless accompanied by a 
declaration made before a Justice of the Peace, British Consular Agent, or officer of the Department of Agriculture in the 
exporting country to the effect (a) that the plants were not grown within 50 yards of any grape vine, (b) thatno phylloxera 
exists or has existed in the plantation from which the plants originated. = 


9. No charges will be made for goods inspected and certified for export. For imported goods an inspection fee of one 
enny, on a sorting fee of threepence per package will be charged when not exceeding two cubic feet in capacity. Extra 
charges will be made for larger packages and for disinfection when necessary. 


10, The penalties ‘for any breach of these regulations are fines from £5 to £100 or imprisonment not exceeding six (6) 


months. 
Persons desirous of obtaining further information may do so by applying to the Department of Agiculture, North-terrace, 


L. O'LOUGHLIN, Minister of Agriculture. 


Government Poultry Station. 
Agricultural College, Roseworthy. 
Eggs and Chickens for Sale during Season. 


Black Orpington, Buff Orpington, and Indian Game—Eggs, 15s., Chickens, 30s. a dozen. 
Silver Wyandottes, Hayerolles, Minorca, White Wyandotte, White Leghorn, Old English Game—Hggs, 10s., Chickens, 21s. a dozen, 


Table Birds—Eges from various crosses, 3s.. when available. | ; : 
Settings will be 15 eggs and no replacements. Chickens at a month old. The stock is of first-class quality and vigorous, 


For further particulars apply to the Poultry Expert, Crown Lands Offices, or the Poultry Superintendent, Agricultura 
College, Roseworthy. 


ea, 


’ SS GEN Sem (wig ny a ACY 
ae 132 GAWLER PLACE. 
Renowned for his Watches, Jewellery, and Repairs. i ADELAIDE 
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New Seeds fot Piegent Sowing. 


PRIMULA (Chinese Primrose). 


Primula, Large; Flowering Fringed, mixed, 
1s packet 


Primula, ; Robust | Giant Flowered, mixed, 
3s 6d packetZise overeu «1s 


Primula, Fern — KEENE, ones choicest 


ee) 


Primula, © ‘noni Fringed, finest mixed, 
1s 6d packet: 


Auricula, Choice Alpine, mixed, 6d packet 


i aN | Polyanthus Primrose, ‘Royal London Parks,” 
: lovely shades of crimson-maroon, rich 


purple and deep orange, passing to palest 
primrose and white, Js packet, 


Calceolaria, Splendid Large Flowered ‘Tigred and 
Self-colored, 1s packet 


Cineraria, choice mixed, ls packet; fine mixed, 6d pkt. 


Uineraria, Large Flowering Dwarf Compact, prize 
_ varieties, extra choice mixed 2s 6d packet, 


Cyclamen, Hackett’s Giant Flowered, mixed, ls and 7 
2s 6d packet 


Cyclamen Persicum, mixed, 6d packet 


Tuberous Begonias, ‘‘ International Prize,” Single and 
Double, unrivalled strain, 2s 6d packet 


Also, Single, 1s packet ; Double, ds 6d packet 


Pansy, English and Scotch, Finest Large Flowered, 
Js packet 


Pansy, Mammoth Parisian, 1s packet 


Pansy, Exhibition Varieties, extra choice, 2s packet 
Also Packets of mixed Pansy Seed at 3d and 6d, 


Polyanthus Primroses, Royal London Parks. 


E. & WW. MmAChE Ix, 


Wholesale and Retail Seedsmen and Nurserymen, 
73 RUNDLE STREET, ADELAIDE. 


Telephone 350 


S51 
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CINERARIA HYBRIDA GRANDIFLORA. 


—_ 


Favorite greenhouse and conservatory plants, Jargely grown for Spring blooming. 


The colors are very rich and varied. 
flower garden. 
long time. 


They are also largely used for bedding in the 

A sheltered spot should be chosen, and th-y will last in bloom for a 

Their large heads of bright and various colored flowers are very 
effective. May be sown from December to April. 


The Flower Carden. 


Notes for the Month. 
A good deal of attention must be given 
to Chrysanthemums if it be the intention 


to grow flowers of the best quality: 


Chrysanthemums will grow almost any- 
where, provided they have sufficient 
moisture, and will produce pretty flowers 
n great quantity; but it is quite a 
different matter if extra fine flowers are 
required. Considerable care must be 
taken with the plants from their youngest 


stage until their flowers are in full bloom. 
They will need watering frequently over. 
head and to the roots. They should be 
grown to one stem only, and should be 
tied up to a trellis, or to stakes, as they 
giow. Liquid manure, in a weak state, 
should be applied occasionally, and a 
dressing of farmyard manure—straw and 
dung—had better be spread over the soil 
between® thes! plants as a malch. Al 


suckers should be removed as they grow 


up around the plants, and insects, cater- 


pillars, &c.,j must be looked for almost 
daily, Enthusiasts in Chrysanthemum 
culture take a great deal of trouble with 
their plants, much more than is generally 
supposed. Very good flowers may be 
grown under ordinary care, however, and 
they are worth spending some little time. 
over. Chrysanthemums make very pretty 
pot-plants, for they can easily be trained 
into a variety of forms, with little more- 
trouble than nipping off the shoots and 
tying out the branches as they grow. 

“| Roses have absorbed much time and 
attention during the past month, and 
should continue to do so. The flowering 
Season. can be prolonged if they ar 
regularly disbudded. Relieve the bushes. 
of all full blown blooms, cutting back to 


_ . 
-a {strong outside bud.t If they are- 


suffering from mildew dust them lightly 
with sulphur or soot. If the aphis is 
troublesome and persistent it is because 
the Roses are not growing vigorously 
from some cause or another, and have 
not the strength to throw off the pest 
and there is some impurity in the sap. 
Tobacco water will help to diminish the 
nuisance, but the best way is to. 
encourage the Roses with liquid manure,. 
mulching, and water in moderation to- 
make a free and healthy growth. 
Hollyhocks in windy positions, Delphi- 
niums, Perennial Phloxes, and Bou. 
vardias will want staking, although they 
should be so strengthened by being: 
regulated and having superfluous growth 
removed as to be almost independent of 
support. In some cases staking is 
unavoidable, but the stakes should not 
cbtrude themselves so as to make one. 
uncomfortably conscious of their 
Thin iron ones are the. 
strongest and least aggressive. Wooden 
ones can be rendered less conspicuous by 
painting them a browny-green tone. 


Plant Dahlias. Keep the soil loosened 
after heavy waterings or rains. Dahlias. 
need good supplies of water, and some: 
liquid: manure now and then. They 
should be tied up to stakes as they grow, 
for they will need support, their stems. 
being very brittle, and easily broken by 
Winds {sana emecRe eee et -_ - 


presence. 
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GROUP OF BOUVARDIAS. 


Bouvardias, which bear exceedingly 
pretty and graceful flowers, should now 
be producing abundantly, and the more 
frequently the flowers are cut the more 
the plants will produce. They should be 
supplied with liquid manure occasionally, 
if they do not seem to thrive luxuriantly. 

Carnations should be flowering freely 
during the month, They should be 
carefully staked, three or four small 
sticks to each plant, or else supported by 
wire netting. Reduce the number of 
buds, leaving only one, two, or three, 
according to the strength of the stems. 
Carnations soon exhaust the soil, and 
when this happens they become weakly 
and a prey to insects and disease. Renew 
the soil at their roots periodically, and 
give them manure water particularly at 
this period. 

Balsams, Zinnias, Amaranths, and 
other autumn flowering annuals can still 
be planted out, choosing a cool, showery 
day for the purpose. Zinnias can be 
made most effective use of in the 
borders. 

Sow Canna; also Calceolarias, Cine- 
-rarias, Cyclamen, Primulas, &., may be 
sown now for early flowering. 
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DOUBLE CHRYSANTHEMUM—NEWEST HYBRIDS 


Peg down Verbenas, Heliotropes, and 
Petunias to induce a spreading habit. 
They are not half as effective if allowed 
to grow tall and spindly. 

Regularly remove decayed flowers of 
such plants as throw up asuccession. The. 
bandages round buds or late grafts will 
by this time require loosening, and re- 
tying if they are not firmly united. 


Now is a good time to plant Nympheas 
or water lilies. These really superb plants 
are not difficult to grow. The cottager 
may grow them in his small garden, or 
even in his backyard. The chief requisite 
is water, and this need be only one or two 
feet in depth, a little rich soil, and, in the 
absence of pond or lake, a tub, or even a 
large flower-pot with its drainage hole 
corked up will do very well. The situa- 
tion must be open and sunny, yet shel- 
teredfrom high winds. A free circulation 
of airis necessary. For tub-work those 
of moderate growth should be chosen, the 
stronger growers forponds, &c. Running 


water is not so good for these plants as a 


pool with an outlet or an overflow. If 


the soil of the pond in which the plants = 


are to be placed is poor, it must be en- 
riched by the addition of some compost, 
say, two-thirds of turfy loam and one- 
third of decayed cow-manure. The plants 
should be fixed in an old basket, or tub, or 
pot, in good soil, as just mentioned, and 
well secured. A few stones or crooked 
sticks may be sometimes used to steady and 
hold in position the basket or tub. 


Although the culture of Nympheas is so 
simple, it mnst not be thought that, once 
planted, there they are to remain for ever 
undisturbed or uncar-d for. The plants 
in a few years time, especially the more 
vigorous growers, become so crowded, and 
proluce so much foliage, that the leaves 
grow right out of the water,and so com- 
pletely hide what flowers are produced. 


It is only when all the leaves are floating 
that the true beauty of the plants can be 
appreciated, Some of the hybrids are 
worth cultivating for their handsome fol- 
iage, their leaves being beautifully 
marbled and spotted, and the flowers of 
all are handsome, of all sizes and nearly 
all colors, white, yellow, blue, rose, peach, 
salmon, flesh, purple, and red, to the 
deepest crimson. 


BLUE WATER LILY. 
(Nympheea coerulea.) 
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WHEELBARROW sS, 


Unequalled for Garden, Farm, and General Use. 


Light, Strong, and Everlasting, 


Made in Black or Galvanized Iron, Sizes-- No. 0, 14 bushels ; No. 1, 13 bushels ; No. 2, 24 bushels. 
MANUFACTURERS=— 


A; SEMRSON & SOM 


Watering Cans,jand all kinds,of Metallic Goods for 


Makers ot Field Gates, Water Barrows, 
Garden Use. 


If you want to buy or sell a Farm. If you want to buy or sell an Orchard, a Vineyard, a House ~ 
If you want to build a House or Borrow Money: If you want to buy or sell 


-or Building Sites. 
hares, or want any Commission Business attended to, CALL ON 


ALDERSEY, ERBASY & BEAUMONT, 


CURRIE STREET, next Bank of Adelaide, 
Architects and Commission Agents, 


Or Ring up Telephone 1448. 


Frankenburg’s for Watch and,STRANG & CO., 
Jewellery Repairs | Tailors 


(25 Years’ Practical Sg RTOS) AND 


Mercers, 
30 Gawler Place 


126 Rundle St., next Plough and Harrow Hotel. 


SPECIAL NOTICE.—Repairs and Orders by Post receive Special Attention. 


x» 


t GROUP OF DAFFODILS, 
LL 


Daffodils. 


Daffodils are first cousins to Snowdrops 
and Snowflakes, and this family relation- 
ship is evident in the bulbs, leaves, flowers 
to some extent, and fruits; the three genera 
are also alike in their habit of flowering 
early in the year. The character which 
distinguishes all Daffodils from other 
hardy flowers is the corona or crown, 
formed by the prolongation of the tubular 
portion of the flower. 

Many people are perplexed as to the 
difference between a Narcissus and a 
Daffodil. It consists chiefly in the num- 
ber of flowers born on astem. Narcissus 
is the family name, Daffodil the title 
‘given given to a section of the genus in 
very early times, or gardening pur- 
poses, Narcissus is the name by which 
those bulbs are known which have many 
‘flowers on one stem, like the Polyanthus: 
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Daffodil refers to those bulbs which us- 


ually bear but one flower on each stem: 


In this State the bunch-headed Narcissus 
bloom before the Daffodil, Of them the 
best known are Paper-white, Paniz-zianus 
(a small but beautiful fower), Dubius, 
Grand Soliel d’Or, Maximus, and Double 
Roman. They succeed in any ordinary 
garden soil, and once planted take care of 
themselves. The most desirable are those 
in which the perianth segments overlap 
each other, as in Grand Soleil d’Or. A 
common but less valuable type has the 
segments divided and the petals pointed, 


while they are limp and flabby in tex- 
ture 


The correct time to plant Daffodil seeds 
is early in December. Put themin pans 
n the shade, and keep them moist not 
wet. Use a loose mould of decayed vege- 
table matter and sand. Plant out in the 
early Spring, say in August. 


GROUP OF NARCISSUS TAZETTA, 
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The cultivation of Daffodils generally 
present no difficulties, All the sorts hore 
named are easily kept from year to year, 
If grownin beds or borders they should be 
lifted every second year or so, and éven 
when lifted every year to make room for 
summer flowers, they do not suffer if 
treated with proper care. Bulbs grown in 
cluinps in borders may remain in the soil 
till the leaves wither, when they should be 
lifted with a fork, the clusters broken into 
single buds, and then replanted again, 
The top of the bulb should be three inches 


' below the surface of the soil. 


The Daffodil is essentially an English 
flower, in the same sense as cricket and 
football are English games. In Australia 
and New Zealand, in Canada and the 
United States, Daffodils rank with the 
most favoured of flowers, whereas in 
Continental countries, if 


Holland, they find 
admirers. 


we 
scarcely 


except 
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Orchards, Gardens, Orangeries, &e. 


We have a Splendid Selection of Really Good Payable Properties, some with Grand River 
Frontages and Irrigation Plants. 


Also Good Lucerne and Dairy Properties. 


Also a number of Choice City and Suburban Residences, some of the latter with few acres 
attached 


if 
Clients driven to inspect, free @ charge. 


PRIEST & JAMES 
: LAND AGENTS, 
ZO RPirie St.. Adelaide. 


TELEPHONE 1817. 


PREMIER Furnishing Warehouse. 
MACROW’S., 


COR: of Pirie Street and Gawler Place, Adelaide 


as Ss The Firm that treats you fair, are prepared to let you have a 
zope ao choice of the Best Goods for a small deposit and additional 
insignificant weekly payments. 


Terms arranged to suit the convenience of all customers. 


WHAT WE ARE PARTICULARLY NOTED FOR— 


The splendid and efficient manner in which we pack and forward our goods, irres— 
pective of the value or quanttty. 


The sterling value of the goods we forward to countryfelients. 


Also that we do not mind what trouble we are put to as long as satisfaction is givem 
to the purchaser. 


And last, but not least, that we stock only the Best Makers’ Goods. 


CASH OR TERMS. 
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LOR GRIST OLAS oo iy 
WONDEREUE VYARTEIN 6 


We have now opened up a Very Choice Lot of 


Mechanical Pays of Every Description 


- For Xmas Presents.. 
We Particularly Request You to Call and Inspect. 


The Prices are Low and the Values Very Good. 


af 1 FITCH The Corner, Rundle and Pulteney Streets, 
z » _ A LY 3 ; 


ADELAIDE. 


Mareims for Satie. 


LOWER NORTH—800 Acres, Well Improved, Plenty Water, 250 acres fallow givenin; £5 15s per acre, ex crop 
SOUTH—850 Acres, improved; £4 per acre. Also 1,100, Perpetual Lease, improved; £3 15s per acre 
PARILLA—650 acres. Well Tieaveds bore with windmill £2 12s 6d per acre ex crop 

COTTON—1,500 Acres, C.P. Lease, unimproved ; £650 for lessee’s interest 


KING @& RUT, 


(Formerly HARRY F. KING) 


LICENSED LAND BROKERS, 
flouge, Land, Hgtate, Finandial and Inguranée AW gents | 


PIRIE CHAMBERS, PIRIE STREET, ADELAIDE. 


Houses and Land Bought and Sold on Commission, 
All Real Property Act Business Attended To. Rents and Interests Collected. 
Mortgages, Transfers, Leases, and all other Documents Prepared. 


MONEY TO LEND on Approved Security in sums to suit Borrowers. Telephone 784 


IB eitins:, Pulleys, 
wubricatines Oil, 

And All Requisites for Machinery. 

CHARLES ATKINS & Co., Ltd., 97 CURRIE STREET. 
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The Orchard. 


Fruit Buds. 


Experimentalists have been trying of 
‘late to ascertain exactly when it is that 
the buds of a fruit-tree can be accurately 
differentiated as flower-buds or leaf-buds., 
On most trees there is nothing to show 
at first whether a bud will burst into a 
blossom or develop into a leaf, and no 
one knows what determines the differen- 
tiation. According to Professor W. S. 
Thornton, the horticulturist of the 
Washington experimental station, it was 
at one time supposed that if a tree failed 
to develop buds in July or August it 
would not fruit that year. (Of course 
‘the professor is speaking of the American 
summer, which is our winter.) But 
experiments show that during favourable 
-seasons a tree which has been robbed of 
its fruit buds as late as October 15, is 
capable of producing a fair crop of fruit 
next year, the conclusion being that the 
period of flower-bud formation is almost 
unlimited, and frequently extends from 
the end of June to late winter or early 
‘spring. The development of the growing 

-4ips into fruit or into leaf-buds may be 
accounted for by the temperature and 
moisture of the season, cool weather 
checking growth, and, the food materia! 
being already manufactured, embryoni, 
flowers are thrown out. A check of the 
downward flow of sap, or of the growth 
of the mature tree, whether due to the 
-want of food or to want of water, causes 
‘the development at once of a large 
number of fruit-buds. Removing the 
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leaves, or all but one leaf from fruit- 
spurs before the buds were obviously 
truit-buds, seemed to produce little or no 
change in the manner of growth, though 
it hastened maturity. Trees in untilled 
orchards have heen found to produce 
fewer buds than those which were looked 
after, but the buds matured earlier. 
Apparently the soil of untilled orchards 
being drier than that of those which are 
cultivated, the trees in them cease 
growing sooner, and, consequently, have 
not as much reserve food for the develop- 
ment of fruit-buds, When ground is 
cultivated, there is plenty of moisture for 
the roots, and the trees keep on growing, 
fruit buds not being formed until late in 
the season, or when cool nights have 
checked growth. On the other hand, an 
experiment upon two young Gideon 


apples, made by Professor Goff, of Wins- 


consin, in which one tree received weekly 


during June and July two barrels of 
water; while the other was left to depend 
on the rainfall, showed that they com- 
to develop flower-buds at 
practically the same time, and that the 
irrigation, while increasing growth, 
tended to reduce the size and weight of 
the buds. In peach, plums, and cherry 
trees, it seems that from three to four 


menced 


months are required for the development 
of the floral organs of a bud; but in 
apple and pear trees there are great 
variations of age. Some buds flower in 
the first year; but many wait until the 
second, and even third season after 
formation before blossoming, and densely 
shaded spurs sometimes never develop. 
This semi dormant condition of buds 
gives a plausible explanation for the 
alternation of large and small crops of 
fruit. 


Automobile Walnut Gatherer 


A great drawback to the industry of 
growing English and Persian walnuts in 
California has always been the harvesting 
of the crop, says the *Los Angeles 
Herald.’ The nuts are allowed to fall 
from the trees and are then picked up by 
gangs of men and women, mostly Mexi- 
cans, who hull them by hand as the P 
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gather them into their sacks. The 
process is slow, and, in cases of scarcity 
of labor, a whole crop is lakely to lie on 
the ground through a night’s rain or 
heavy fog. In view of this fact a recent 
device is much appreciated by the nut- 
men of the south-west. 
is nothing less than a machine whereby 
the nuts are gathered from the ground, 
separated from all waste, then hulled and 
sacked without leaving the machine. It 
requires two men to operate it, and will 
do the work of 100 men all the season 
through. 


This invention 


This machine consists of a two 
cylinder gasoline engine taken from an 
old Jackson car. The Jackson engine is 
hung between 4 ft. wheels low to the 
ground, so as 
branched trees. 


to get under the low- 
This truck, which the 
engine propels, carries the walnut picking 
apparatus. There is a large exhaust 
blower, producing about 18 oz. to the 
inch pressure, working as a suction pump 
at the front. The intake divides into 18 
tributaries, each 4 in. in diameter. 
These suck up all the walnuts which 
come in their path, picking clean a swath 
6 ft. wide, at about four mile an hour 
clip. The temporary derangement of one 
tributary will not interfere with the 
others. The nuts, leaves, and twigs thus 
sucked up are dumped into a large tank, 
and the exit force of the blower separates 
the debris and bad nuts from the good 
ones, and blows the waste materialout on 
the ground behind the machine. The 
good nuts go to the huller, where they 
are completely hulled and the hulls 
blown away, and sent through a long 
tube to a sack which, when it receives a 
certain weight, is closed and sewn 


automatically. 


Antiquity of the Apple. 


All the apples known are the progeny 
of Pyrus malus, which is wild in many 
parts of Hurope and Asia. It has been. 
used for food and cultivated by man for 
upwards of 4,000 years. The greater 
number of varieties now in cultivation 
have, however, been bred within the last 
century or so, new varieties being added. 
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yearly. The oldest apple in cultivation 
is a variety called “the Lady,’ which 
originated in Britain early in the 17th 
century. Other very old sorts are Cat’s 
Head, Golden Pippin, Joannetting, and 
the Improved 
varieties are obtained by means of seeds? 
and whilst some are the result of carefu] 
crossing, a large number are of chance 
origin, Amongst the latter are such 
high-class sorts as Ribston Pippin, Blen- 
heim Pippin, Dumelow’s Seedling, and 
Devonshire Quarrenden. Claygate Pear- 
main was found in a hedge, Keswick 
Codling on a rubbish-heap, and Cornish 
Gilliflower in a cottager’s garden. We 
cannot, however, rely upon seeds for the 
perpetuation of any particular variety ; 
thus seeds of Ribston Pippin would not 
yield one in ten thousand of equal quality 
to the parent.—‘‘ Sandard Cyclopedia of 
Modern Agriculture.” 


Summer Pearmain. 


The Prickly Pear. 


In a recent bulletin, issued by the 
United States of America Department of 
Agriculture, a full account is given of 
the species of opuntia which produce 
edible fruits. Tuna is the Spanish- 
American synonym of the English 
“Indian fig,’ the American and Austra- 
lian “‘ prickly pear,” the “ Barbary fig” of 
the French, and the ‘‘ higos chumbos’’ of 
Spain. In Mexico, Texas, and Sicily 
the plant is regarded with great favor, 
but it is reviled in Australia, South 
Africa, and India. The following note, 
in view of various magazine articles on 
‘spineless cacti,’ is worth quoting :— 
** All the so-called spineless forms (the 
fruit of which is not spineless, however) 
concerning which there is definite know- 
ledge, are less hardy, especially under 
conditions of drought, than spiny native 
forms.” It is evident that the spineless 
forms have a very limited range of culti- 
vation The plants in Mexico are pro- 
pagated, when any attempt at cultivation 
ig made at all, by cuttings of two or three 
joints, and from these a crop of fruit is 
produced in three years. Not only are 
they planted in orchards, but the most 
prickly forms on the hillside. The fruits 
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are sold in the markets, and eaten after 
being pealed. The price varies, according 
to locality and variety, but sometimes as 
many as twenty fruits are sold for’ one 
cent. The fruits are fully described, and 
chemical analysis given of the different 
portions. The mode of harvesting is also 
alluded to, and a description given of 
the machinery used in making tuna pro- 
ducts. The products described are “Miel 
de Tuna,” a sort of fruit syrup; “ Mel- 
chocha,” somewhat like the foregoing, but 
becoming candied more quickly ; ‘ Queso 
de Tuna,” or tuna cheese ; “ Colonche,” 
a fermented drink which will not keep ; 
and dried tunas, the thinly-peeled fruits 
dried in the sun. The fruits of upwards 


of a dozen kinds of opuntias are used as 
food. 


Notes on Mulching. 


The advantages of mulching trees and 
shrubs in this hot and dry climate of 
ours are great, but soine little common- 
sense is necessary in carrying out the 
process. A mulch simply means some 
kind of top-dressing to prevent rapid 
evaporation of moisture of the soil, and 
also it is often intended that the material 
be a means of supplying food to the 
plants whose roots it protects. 

The best all round muching material is 
decayed or partially decayed stable 
manure, This may be used for nearly 
all kinds of trees, shrubs, and plants ; but 
there are a few exceptions. Manure is 
inimical to such plants as heaths and 
allied subjects, and for these leaves or 
lawn mowings may be used. Stable 
manure is a little unsightly when placed 
round plants growing in a trimly-kept 
lawn ; but short grass is less objectionable, 
In the orchard there need be no squeam- 
ishness on the score of appearance, for 
here seaweed and almost any kind of 
litter may be used with advantage Very 
wet close manure tends to keep the air 
from the roots; therefore it should be 
avoided as much as possible. 

There are two mistakes often made in 
applying a mulch. One is that it is put 
on two thickly ; the other that it is not 


put on at the right time. A very light 
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mulch applied when the tree or shrub is 
planted will be of service, but te lay on a 
thick coating while the soil is cold, and 
perhaps wet, is a mistake. [t prevents 
the sun from having its beneficial influ- 
ence in warming the soil; and so retards 
the growth of the plants it is used on 
It should not be put on after a long 
period of drought, for it would largely 
absorb the moisture when the rain falls, . 
which the roots so much require. The 

full benefit of a mulch is felt when the 

soil has become warmed, and when it ig 

put on directly after there has been a 

heavy soaking of rain. Should the soil 

be dry and no prospect of immediate rain 

then give a good watering and apply the 

mulch soon afterwards, Whenever the 

mulch is laid on the surface the soil 

should be first lightly loosened with hoo 

or fork, 

The mistake is often made of laying 
on too heavy a coating of mulching 
material. This may do considerable 
harm. It is done to save trouble, but it 
is better to apply two or three light 


‘mulchings rather than one very heavy 


one. In our hot climate the mulch soon 
dries up, and when this occurs fresh 
material should be laid on or Mischief 
may follow. The thickness of the Coating 
will vary according to the material used 
and the nature of the trees or plants to 
be treated. In many districts it is diffi. 
cult to procure good mulching stuff. 
When this is so, the surface of the soil 
should be frequently well stirred with 
fork or hoe. 
—_—_————___ 

Experiments haye been made by M, 
J. M. Simon, Says a writer in the 
“ Gardener’s Chronicle,” with a view of 
restoring vigor to decaying fruit trees, by 
injecting certain nutritive Hnids into. 
their tissue, with considerable Buccegs, 
The method of procedure is to place a. 
vessel containing the fluid, about Six feet 
from the ground, near the tree ; from this. 
a pipe connects with a tube, which is 
forced into the tree just above the level 
of the soil. By this means the liquid is 
subjected to a certain amount of pressure. 
It mingles with the sap, and is carried to. 
all parts of the tree. 
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-< Ladies -and -Gentlemen’s - Tailor, 


GAWLER PLAcE, 


Late of Bond Street, London, also Western Australia, and late Head Cutter C, J.Lane & Co., 
Collins Street, Melbourne. 


Only the Very Latest and perior Quality of Materials stocked. 
All orders are executed under the personal supervision of Mr. Frisby, and only skilled workmen employed. 


Trial Order respectfully solicited. Correspondence promptly attended to. 


Note the Address— 


A. H. FRISBY, Gawler Place, opposite Macrow & spat 


G. BURNETT & SON, 


Painters, Paperhangers, Signwriters, Glaziers, and 
Decorators, 3 


94 CURRIE STREET, ADELAIDE 


(Late Schoning & Rankin). 


All work artistically executed, For excellence and durability of work and design we 
cannot be surpassed. Neatness and promptitude our principle. Renovation of all buildings 
quside and outside a speciality 


_ Private Address—Angas Road, Clarence Park, 
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All this Momey is Yours 


If you purchase a Property from JACKMAN & TRELOAR, the Realty Specialists. 


There is uo satisfaction in paying rent to the Landlord every Monday Morning when by consulting us you can be placed in the 
happy position of being a HOME-MAKER. 


We can offer on advantageous terms :— 


RESIDENCES. 


Hast Adelaide.-.-New Modern Returned 
Verandah, 6 rooms (20 x 14, 16 x 13, 
15 x 14, etc.) bath, pantry, linen 
closet, gas, washtrough, 60 x 200. 
£780. 


North Norwood.—Double front, 4 rooms, 
- verandah, 71 x 140. £3815. 


Proapect.~D.F., 6 rooms, bath, 50 x 135. 
£425. 

Malvern.—D.F., 5 rooms, bath, pantry, 
cellar, 50 x 150. £575. 

BUILDING BLOCKS AND -ACRKS. 

East Adelaide—£2 5s per foot, First 
Avenue, 60 x 190. 

North Norweod —80 x 145, £1 per foot. 

Parkside South. —50 x 140, 1bs per foot. 


MONEY FO LEND. 


JACKMAN & TRELOAR, 


. 


The Farmer’s Orchard. 


Farmers are not orchardists. As a 
rule, the farmer’s orchard wears a neg— 
ected and woe-begone look. Fruit- 
growing is a special line of business that 
demands the undivided attention of the 
orchardist. For that reason it. does not 
commend itself aga branch of work to be 


inclnded in any scheme of mixed farming . 


But, naturally enough, the wheat-grower 
or the dairyman likes to plant out a few 
acres. If le bestows upon his trees only 
a little care, and gives them plenty of 
cultivation, he gets a crop of food that 
his family cannot consume. The ques- 
ion arises whether it would not pay to 
maeket the surplus. As soon as market- 
ing enters into consideration a crop of 


difficulties appears. Marketing is by no” 


means the least important part of fruit- 
growing, but it is an operation the 


bring, 


Wayville West.—60 x 150, £2 28s per foot" 
FARMS AND GARDENS. 


Modbury.—48 acres cleared and ready 
planting, ideal orchard land, well, 
and tank, £6 10s per acre. 

Golden Grove.—65 acres, house, 20 acreg 
orchard, £800. - 

River Town.—9 acres, house, engine, . 
orangery. 


TELEPHONE 1224 and 2259. 
LICENSED LAND BROKERS, 
HOUSE AND LAND SPECIALISTS, 


Bank of Australasia Buildings, 73 King William Street. 
Sr a NR EN A EE a NN 


importance of which it is hard to impress 
upon one who is not dependent upon 
fruit-growing for a livelihood. Market- 
ing comes at an inconvenient time of the 
year for the farmer. During the summer 
months there is plenty of work that 
cannot be neglected, so when there is a 
surplus of fruit it is bundled hastily into 
any sort of case and sold for what it will 
It is this pressure of outside 
work at almost all seasons of the year 
that prevents the enlargement of the 
farm orchards. Comment is frequently 
made about the condition of farm 
orchards, but it surprises no one who has 
had experience in either occup-tion 
that the trees should be more or less 
neglected. 


OMMERCTAL AND ORWAMEN- 

TAL PRINTING of every descrip- 

tion in first-class style, on the shortest 

notice, and at cheapest rates, at the 

“Australian Gardener’ Office, corner of 
Pirie and Wyatt streets, 


Bagot, Shakes, 
& Lewis, Ltd., 


STOCK AND STATION AGENTS. 


Wool, Skin and Hide Rrokers, 


Auctioneers and Valuators, 
Licensed Land Brokers, Loan 
And Estate Agents, . 
Land Department have for Sale— 

Some Splendid Agricultural, Grazing 
and Horticultural Lands in all parts 
of South Australia. 

Also in Westera Australia, New South 
Wales, and other States. 


Properties sold privately or by auction 
in all parts of the State of South 


Australia, 
Large Estates disposed of for Closer 
: Settlement. 
Advice given as to Best Means of. 
Realisation. 


Plans Prepared. Valuations Made. 

Special attention given to City and 
Suburban House and Property business. 
Persons wanting Houses cannot do 
better than apply for particulars to 
Manager, Land Department, 18 King 
William Street, Adelaide. 
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BUY METERS Wee! 
BUY MEFFERS’ won 


The Cheapest, Strongest, and Best. 


The Most Up-to-date and Serviceable. 


Spare Parts always in Store. 


If any of your Friends are using METTERS’ MILLS, they will advise you to have 
no other make. 


A Guarantee given with every Mill. 
Repair Parts supplied Free of ‘Charge. 


Write for Complete List, stating your requirements. Catalogues Free on application, 


COOKING STOVES AND RANGES 


Positively the strongest manufactured in the States. 
Hundreds of Patterns to choose from. 


Every Stove Guaranteed to give Satisfaction. 


Please call and inspect our Stock, or send for our Complete Catalogue, which we wilt 
‘forward Post Free. 


ME xKEEFS MiMi xzrED, 
Showrooms and Offices: 142 Rundle Street, Adelaide, 


Also Sydney and Perth, 
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Diseases of the Skin. 


EARN. 


(Continued from last Issue.) 


—_ —— 


S. 8. CAMERON, M.R.C.V\S.. Chief 
Veterinary Officer, Melbourne, in the 
Victorian “ Journal of Agriculture.” 


NON-PARASTIC SKIN DISEASES. 
Hezema. 

Excepting the conditions specially 
dealt with in this chapter all skin 
affections of an inflammatory or irritative 
character may for practical purposes be 
classed as eczemas. They are known 
under different common names such as 
pri¢kly heat, summer mange, blood boils, 
heat pimples, dandruff, and they may be 
scientifically divided into ‘lichen simplex,’ 
-the diffuse form of eczema when the 

pimples are scattered ; ‘ herpes’ when the 

pimples appear in patches; ‘ strophulus’ 
when the hair is shed and bare pvtches of 
skin lefc; ‘ psoriasis’ and ‘pityriasis’ when 
he disease assumes a chronic scaly 
condition. 

In Simple Eczema there is an eruption 
of small pea-like pimples on the surface 
of the skin at’ any part but most com- 
monly on the sides of the neck or 
shoulders, the flank and inside the 
thighs, and at the root of the tail. At 
first they are simply small hardish 
elevations but soon they become filled 
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with a watery fluid (serum) and form 
‘vesicles.’ These may either dry up or 
burst leaving a scaly scab which peels off 
in a few days. Sometimes the vesicles 
become transformed into pustules con- 
_ taining matter (pus) and ill-looking sores 
are formed while healing. 


Causes —‘The disease appears to be 
brought on by some influence which 
interferes with healthy action of the skin 
such as checked perspiration, errors in 
feeding, irritation from wearing woollen 
or dirty clothing or from dirt being 
allowed to accumulate on the skin, want 
of grooming, a heated state of the 
system, or by infection. In some cases 
its cause appears to be constitutional, .in 
others local.’ (Hayes.) The affection is 
common at the change of the seasons, 
spring generally, and some horses suffer 
year after year about the same season, 

Treatment.—Horses on hard feed 
should be changed to laxative diet con- 
sisting of grass or other green feed and a 
daily bran mash with which from two to 
four ounces of Epsom salts may be 
mixed- As a local application a little 
glycerine may be applied or the olive oil 
and soda emulsion previously recom- 
mended for ‘chafes.. When pustular 
sores form, Tincture of Creolin (creolin 1 
part, methylated spirits 15 parts) forms 
an effective dressing and it also has a 
marked effect in stimulating the growth 
of hair. In obstinate cases arsenic in 
the form of Fowler’s solution may be 
given as a skin tonic and alterative 
powders containing an ounce of Epsom 
salts and half an ounce of sulphur are 
also advantageous. 

For eczema in the dog (in which 
animal the disease may vary from a 
slight vesicular irritation to a condition 
of extensive suppuration or great 
thickening and encrustation of the skin) 
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internal treatment with Fowler’s solu- 
tion of arsenic (5 to 10 drops per day in. 
the drinking water) should be accom- 
panied by the application of zinc oint- 
ment in early cases or [odide of Sulphur 


ointment in confirmed and intractable 
cases. 


Sealy Eczema (psoriasis and pityriasis) 
is a chronic condition of the skin charac- 
terized by the formation and continuous . 
peeling of dry bran-like scales. The- 
affection is mostly localized at the base 
of the mane, root of the tail and about 
the neck, shoulders and croup. 

Treatment.—Local applications de not 
appear to do much good, The disease. 
must be attacked through the system and 
after a cleansing of the bowels by a pur- 
gative or laxative medicine a course of - 
tonics (arsenic and sulphur alternated) 
is the best possible treatment. 


Care 
should -be taken in 


grooming not to. 
irritate the skin, and only the softest. 
brushes and cloths should be used, 

Rain Rot in Sheep. 

This is an eczematous condition of the. 
skin of sheep occurring in poorly fed 
animals with sparse wool, The surface. 
skin of the neck, shoulders, back and tail 
becomes softened by rain or dampness, 
A thickening of the skin follows and may - 
be accompanied by the formation of 
vesicles and scabs. he wool is likely to . 
all off and there is great itchiness. 

Treatment.—In mild cases the affection. 
disappears as soon as the rainy season is 
over. If this does not happen the parts. 
should be dressed with 


Tincture of 
Creolin or 


the ointments 
eczema in the. 


one of 
recommended for 
dog, 


(To be Continued,) 
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Any farm which will grow clover will- 
produce pigs at a profit. 
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Sheep for Farmers. 


—a 


By R. H. GENNYS, in the ‘ Agricultural 
Gazette of N.S.W.’ 


Farmers who combine other industries 
such as the growing of cereal crops, with 
sheep breeding should secure a flock that 
will give them the best net return 
annually per sheep. 

Having but very limited areas, as a 
rule, the increase must be got rid of 
quickly, so that early maturity is a very 
important feature, and lamb and teg 
mutton raising is chiefly aimed at; this is 
quite in agreement with the meat export 
trade, which always prefers the early 
maturing carcase. 

Wool is a secondary consideration, but 
must not be overlooked in the mothers of 
lambs, which may be shorn for several 
seasons. 

What the lamb and mutton trade 
requires as well as early maturity is 
quality of meat more than quantity. The 
weights required in lambs being from 
28 lb. to 40 lb. not more, anything 
beyond this is too heavy and would 
probably be termed teg or 
mutton, for real lambs should! be suckers 


weaner 


up to the time of being slaughtered, and 
should be taken from their mothers at 
about four months old in order to give 
the latter time to properly recuperate 
before being mated again. 
Rams to be used.—As the British 
‘preeds point to the earliest maturity they 
should be used principally as the sires of 
the lambs, and of whatever breed should 
always be a pure-bred of the best des_ 
cription and constitution, as he will then 
be likely to impress his qualities on his 
offspring. For lamb and mutton raising 
he should have the mutton points well 
developed, some important ones being:— 
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Good shoulders and broad-withers, deep, 
full chest and brisket, good girth 
measurement, wide back with well- 
sprung ribs with good loins, broad dock 
and deep full twist : with the other male 
attributes that should be possessed by all 
sires—such as masculine heads, wide 
nostrils, good scrags, aud wool of stronger 
type generally than ewes of the same 
breed 

The Ewes should possess a good car- 
case, but effiminate in character, with 
good digestive organs, well-develoved 
hind-quarters and good udders, obvious 
points necessary for producing a good 
supply of milk for the speedy develop- 
nent of the lambs. In all cases the ewes 
should be bred in the ‘district or a 
similar one, so as to thrive well under all 
local conditions, as the way they thrive 
must in a great measure be reflected in 
their offspring. Young ewes should be 
bred from in preference to older sheep, 
but in a well-developed crossbred should 
have two teeth up before being mated. 
In merinos generally it is advisable that 
the four teeth should be up before 
breeding from them. When big-headed 
British rams are used with merino ewes, 
attention must be given at lambing time 
to assist any ewes requiring aid, and in 
any case it pays to be very watchful: of 
the flocks at this season, for the per- 
centage of lambs may be increased con- 
siderably thereby. 

Mating.—It is generally admitted that 
ewes in rapidly increasing condition but 
uot too fat, are likely to be most prolific. 
Under average conditions a ram s ould 
be mated with not more than sixty ewes ; 
he should be in strong condition, but not 
too fat. If he should be very fat and 
lazy—when convenient, yard the sheep 
at night for a week or so. 
~ Lambing.—-The ewes should be in good 
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They should 
be on good pasture from the time of 
lambing until lambs are weaned or sold, 
The lambs must be well supplied with 
milk all the time or early maturity can- 
not result. : 
Lamb-marking, &c.—Lambs should be: 
ear-marked, detailed, 


condition, but not too fat. 


and castrated at 
from 10 to 20 days old. as they recover 
much quicker from operations than when 
older, The latest method is to sear off 
the tails with a red hot iron instead of 
cutting them off with a knife. The 
former method saves much loss of blood, 
and consequently little or no check is 
received from the operation. Lambs do 
not appear to sulk after searing as they 
do after cutting off the tails; the cut 
dries and heals quickly and is less likely 
(being drier) to be attacked by flies, If 
a disinfectant is used, such as Stockholm 
tar or a sheep dip, do not put it on the- 
seared part, but smear it on the wool 
adjacent thereto. One of the objects of 
searing it is to dry up the wound; that 
of tar, &e., to keep flies away by the 
smell near it. When searing make the 
iron very hot, but do not press too 
heavily. A moderate time in taking the 
tail off makes the operation more com- 
plete. The principal advantage in 
searing is claimed to be that it checks 
loss of blood and consequently prevents 
any check in development, which is such 
an important point. Castrate lambs with 
care at an early age. Avoid frosty or 
very hot weather if possible. Be care- 
ful to use a clean knife. Do not use a 


knife for other purposes. before 


A clean wound 
Use 


Stockholm tar or other disinfectant on 


thoroughly cleansing it. 
in the scrotum heals quickly. 


the cut. If any dirt is introduced on the 


‘blade suppuration may supervene, delay 


healing, and may check growth. 
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Percentage of lambs.—Taking 
example pure-bred merino ewes _ pro- 
ducing 75 per cent. of lambs, the average 
British ram on merino ewes would give 
about 5 per cent. more, or 80 per cent- 
The British ram on a crossbred (British 
ram on merino ewe) should be about 10 
per cent. more, or 40 per cent., while 
several of the pure British breeds would 
go 100 to 130 per cent. 

Food during rearing of lambs.—lIt ig 
most important that the ewes and lambs 


should have good feed continuously, that 


for 


no check may occur which would more or 
less defeat the object of early maturity in 
than 
natural herbage is generally required, 


lamb-raising. Something more 
Good introduced grasses such as Peren- 
nial and Italian Kye, Prairie, Kentucky 
Blue, Timothy, and the like should. be 
provided, Luceine for and 
summer toppiag, and rape and Red 
clover for the winter and early spring are 
hard ts beat. Care must be taken, how- 
ever, in putting sheep or cattle with 


empty stomachs on the three later fodder 


spring 


plants for the first time, or hoyen may 
Neither should they be pnt on 
windy or wet days at first. Get them 
gradually accustomed to the change by 
with full 
stomachs for a few hours a day ; they will 


result, 


putting them on fairly 


then be fairly safe. Lucerne, clover, and 
rape are all good preparations for wheat, 
and the droppings of the sheep provide 
valuable manures and greatly help to 
keep up the fertility of the land. 

Rape is a capital crop for topping stock 
and improving the quality of the meat— 
it has been found that 60. to 100 lb. of 
superphosphate will about double the 
yield of green fodder of rape, and much 
of the manure can be returned through 
plongking in the later growth for the 
benefit of wheat, besides adding organic 
matter to the soil. 

Cultivated Pastures.—Land that has 
been heavily stocked, no matter how rich 
at first, must become gradually depleted 
of pho phates on account of stock, and 
and especially young stock, appropriating 
so much in the composition of their 
carcases, Which is not returned to the 
land in their manure. The phosphates, 
then, must be returned to the pastures 


by top dressings occasionally with phos- 
phatic manures if their fertility is to b° 
kept up. The clovers which may b° 
sown with all pastures will probably keep 
the land well supplied with nitrogen, 
Burning pastures, as a rule, is to be dis- 
couraged, as this gradually depletes the 
soil of organic matter, and makes the 
grasses sour; the sweeter and shallower 
rooted grasses will also have their roots 
destroyed, and the grass seeds that would 
have renewed them will be lost; it will 
also be found in wheat paddocks that con- 
tinuous burning of stubble will gradually 
lessen the nitrogenous contents. 

Cuange of food is very valuable to 
ewes and lambs, and keeps them in 
health. The point is to keep them 
improving from their birth until they are 
weaned, for then both the weight and 
the quality will be there at an early date. 
For stock grazing on succulent growths, 
like rape, lucerne, turnips, &c., access to 
a convenient paddock with ury grasses is 
advisable. The drier foods help to make 
a better balanced ration, and to a great 
extent helps to prevent hoven and 
scours. 

Lambs must be young and prime to 
fetch good prices, and be fit for freezers. 
Merino lambs and wethers do not make 
good sheep for oversea ; they have neither 
the shape nor the colour liked, and, as a 
tule, they mature but slowly: The 
British-Merino half-breds generally have 
mutton of very good quality—probably 
the best liked of all—but it is the experi- 
ence here that those that have the largest 
proportion of British blood attain the 
weights’ required much earlier. These 
might be termed seconp crosses, and the 
mothers of them—to pay the farmer best 
as he shears them —should be of the long 
woolled breeds; the Lincoln-Merino so 
far has proved the best wool cutter of’ all 
that have been tried here, with the 
Romney Marsh and Suffolk Down close 
together next ; both the Border Leicester 
and English Leicester are shaping well in 
the wool line, but have not been tried 
long enough here for comparisons. Th® 
point is, the breeding ewes should have 
their wool taken into consideration, but 
not at the expense altogether of their 
carcases. 
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Miscellaneous Items. 


Lucerne will not grow on land poorly 
drained, 


Angora goats generally live twice as 
long as sheep. 


The carrot is by far the best root for 
horse feeding that is grown. 


Potatoes cannot be successfully fed to 
pigs unless they are first cooked. 

The pig prefers a dry location, as it 
suffers severely on damp, cold days. 


With unproductive 
animal is always an unprofitable one. 


live stock an 

A slight blemish or odd colour does not 
lessen the value of a horse for service on 
the farm. 

With good care and judgment eighty 
per cent, of all pigs born should live and 
develop. 

A quarter of a century ago farming in 
France was a dying industry, while to-day 
it is in a highly flo urishing condition. 

The tax upon a sow sucking a litter of 
pigs is so great that it is poor economy 
to practise anything but a liberal and 
judicious system of feeding. 

The ensilage stack or pit is a surety at 
all times, and in the near future will be 
considered a necessity of every farm, 


whilst the old-fashioned, haystack is a 
valuable adjunct. 


There is immense waste in the dis- 
regarding of intelligent rotation of crops, 
This is the worst sort of waste, for it 
means devastation of soils that require 
years of prudent tillage to replace. 

A good ram forms the basis of sheep- 
breeding; the ewes are almost a 
secondary consideration. One faulty ewe 
only influences her own progeny, whereas 
the influence of a ram is felt throughout. 
the flock. 

‘The feeding value of silage is, in a 
y2rge measure, due to its comparative 
richness in nutrients especially suited to 
the nourishment of cattle, its ease of 
digestion, as compared with dry feeds, its 
palatability, due to its aroma and succu- 
Jence, and the fact that it aids in cooling 
the system and keeping it free of effete 


material and keeping the circulation 
active. 
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THERAL “THER-TIME? WOTCHHS 
KR ~_ EE 


UNTIL AUGUST 1, 1909. 


Cut out this Advertisement and fill in your A pplication prompt : 


Name ee 


LN coleabsreeysfS cio ei ea SE aa S 


Kind of Watch Required sack 


A Lady’s Size _, A Gentleman’s Size 
Gun-Metal Watch Watch, 


given free to every applicant tendering Nickel Silver, Keyless, given free to every 
equivalent 40 empty pound Terai ‘tea | appheant tendering 30 empty pound Terai 
packets or dockets Tea packets or dockets 

TO eerie 


G. WOOD, SON, & Co., Bie card eXORiE GRAD ADELAIDE. 


The above offer commenced in September last, and we have since been inundated with 

Testimonials from all classes of people testifying to the beauty and excellence of Terai Tea, 

and there is no doubt if you commence to drink Terai Tea you will continue to use it. Tt is a 
delicious beverage, 


BOYS and GIRLS with enterprise can readily secure one or more of these beautiful Watches 
by asking their triends to drink the Tea and save for them the empty packets, 


3 Ib. 5 Ib., 10 Ib., 20 1b., 30 1b., and 40 lb. Vins Terai Tea contain Net-weight Dockets—Save. 
These for Watches. ‘These, with or without packets, are available for Watches. 


Org I ee Saree nh ae Wi I eT REE” 


Offer Open until August 1, 1909. 


I WOOD, SGN, & : UO, 
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SMOKEER’sS TREAT. 
ENTERPRISE TOBACCO 
GEL Ep Aromatic Gold Bar, 5s. 6d. lb. Dark, 5s. Ib. 
Nothing better to be had. 


ee 
SSS 
> = = >= 


See 


i 


Enterprise Twist Tobacco, 3s. 3d, Ib. 
Enterprise Pocket Pieces, 3s. 3d. lb 


HIGH CLASS TOBACCO. 


The Old-Established Lines cannot be beat. Sold Everywhere. 


Sole Agent for the Commonwealth— 


N. SOLOMONS, 4d and 43 Arcade, Adelaide. 


JOHNSON & HARFIELD, 
New Market, Adelaide, 


WHOLESALE FRUIT & PRODUCE MERCHANTS. 


Fresh Fruit and Vegetables packed and forwarded to all parts of the States ac lowest 
rates for cash. A trial solicited. 
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Ata medical congress held iu Paris, a 


ee oe report of which appeared in the * Matin’ 


of October 16 last, Professor Vallee 
stated that while in the United States, 
where pigs are fed on grain, tubercolosis 
was rarely found among them, it was re- 


markable that in Hrance, where they are 


9) is given skimmed milk, the percentage of 
: al V" animals suffering from the disease is as 


Milk and Death. 


AN EXPEKT’S VIEWS. 

A correspondent of the London ‘ Morn- 
ing Leader, writing from Heidelberg, 
under date November 7, epitomises a 
conversation with Mr. Nathan Straus, the 
well-known merchant, philanthropist, on 
the subject of tuberculosous cows 

Cows are so liable to consumption that 
the finest pedigree and the cleanest, most 
perfectly appointed stables, aro insuffi- 
cient guarantee of wholesomeness. 'or 
example, it is a fact, as reported in the 
‘New York Times’ of August 17. 1907; 
that in a herd of 19 beautifully bred; 
perfectly kept cows, the property of Mr. 
Pierpont Morgan, six were found to be 
suffering from consumption so badly that 
they were killed—six out of 19 this was 
a chance discovery. Jor strangely 
enough, consumptive cows remain in 
fairly perfect condition, indeed often look 
better than those in normal health. 
They do not waste away as human beings 
do. The Germans recognise this so well 
that they speak of consumptive cows as 
‘fat Krenchmen’ (fette Franzosen.) 

A young girl developed consumption. 
Inquiries were made as to the possible 
origin of the disease. It was found tha’ 
a very fine cow, a winner of many prizes 
had been killed six months before because 
it was suffering from tubercolosis, The 
young girl had been drinking milk from 
this animal. Pigs die of consumption, 
and a considerable percentage of all the 
animals killed are said to be so diseased, 
They contract it from milk. In parts of 
Germany itis vow forbidden to give 
skimmed mill: to pigs. It is not, how- 
ever, to give it to children. 


high as 40 por cent., the figure rising even 
to 95 per cent. on some dairy farms. And 
unfortunately it is becoming more and 
more clear that tuborcolosis is taken by 
us human beings not so much from the 
air we breathe as from the food we eat. 
Facts like these made such an impres:- 
upon the mind of Mr. Nathan 
Straus, of New York, that 15 years ago 
he began preaching in season and out of 
season upon the dangers of raw milk ; 


sion 


Being a rich man —he is one of the most 
prominent merchants of New York, well 
known in public affairs, and a supporter 
of all charitable enterprises—Mr. Straus 
organised a scheme for supplying steri- 
lized or pasteurised milk to the poor at 
least. Besides his large central plant, he 
has many depots scattered over the 
city. 

Here * whole” milk is pasteurised and 
put up in bottles. Besides this, milk 
specially prepared and diluted according 
to the prescriptions of physicians, is put 
into small bottles for infants, each bottle 
containing enough for one meal. Hight of 
these bottles (each is fitted with a nipple) 
give the baby food for 24 hours, and as 
each bottle contains not more than 
enough for a single meal, the child runs 


little risk of ever getting sour milk. 


These eight bottles are sold for two- 
pence-halfpenny, though all New York 
doctors are authorised by Mr. Straus 
when their patients are very poor to 
write a prescription for free milk, which 
will be honored at any of his depots: 
Those who’ can afford to pay the small 
charge mentioned do so, but on the whole 
output Mr. Straus receives less than one 
half the cost price. “ And 1 do not count 


my own time,” he said, with a laugh, “1 — 


give nearly the whole of it now to this 


campaign, and the time, I need hardly 
say, fis worth much more than all the 
milk.” 


e 


year preceding the 
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But the results show how well worth 
while has been this expenditure of time 
and thought, In an address given before 
the New York Academy of Medicine a 
year ago Mr. Straus said :—“ I have had 
the satisfaction of seeing the death-rate 
among the children ih the city of New 
York under five years of age reduced 
from 963 per thousand to 63 per thousand 
per annuin.” He might, indeed, have 
put the results in a still more striking 
death-rate of 
children under 5 years of age for the hot 


form by quoting the 


summer months only—that is to say, for 
In 1891, the 
opening of the 


June, July, and . August. 


pasteurised milk depots, that rate was 
126 per thousand. Last year it was 63 
per thousand. 

Mr. Straus is at present staying at 
Heidelberg, where he is demonstrating 
the process of pasteurisation. It is very 
simple. The milk is first strained through 
a piece of fine muslin, and it is interesting 
to notice how many blaeks and specks 
and impurities one finds left on the 
Passing through this, the milk 
falls into a bottling machine—a small 


strainer. 


‘cistern with some two dezen little taps 


bottles 
brought along in a crate are placed 
directly under these taps. A handle is 
moved, and ina moment the two dozen 
bottles are filled. They are then corked, 
bet only lightly, so as to permit the 
escape of gases, and then placed in a. 


below. A couple of dozen 


pasteuriser, which is nothing but an oven 
in which steam is forced till the tempera- 
There 
the milk remains for 25 minutes. At the 
end of that time the corks are driven. 
home and the bottles placed under a cool 
spray. The process is complete. That 
milk is pure and perfectly safe. It will 
remain so for at least 24 hours. The. 


ture within rises to 157 degrees. 


flavor is absolutely unimpaired. 

Sterilisation is a somewhat more 
thorough process. It means simply that 
the temperature must be some 30 degrees 
higher. The milk can then be kept 
longer, but it loses slightly in flavor, and 
perhaps just a little in nutritive quality. 
These two simple machines, the bottler 
and steam oven, with a bottle-washer,, 
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are all that is meant by a “sterilisation 
installation.” Such a simple plant is, 
however, sufficient to turn out some 
thousands of bottles a day. 

For domestic 


purposes there are 


already several “home _ sterilisers’’— 
practically tin boiling cans, very much 
like fish kettles, with a tin rack inside, so 
arranged as to keep the bottles in an up- 
right position, and in the steam rather 
than in the boiling water. Milk is better 
if i+ is not actually boiled. 

What Mr. Straus is trying to do is :— 

1. To teach the people that raw milk 
kills. : 

2. For the present, and until they 
learn the better way of pasteurising. to 


persuade everyone to boil all milk. 


Cow’s Huge Yield of Milk. 


Both the open milking trial and the 
butter test at the show of the Tunbridge 
Wells and South-Eastern Counties 
Society, which has just ended, were won 
{reports an English paper) by a cow 
belonging to Messrs. 
Goring, 


Green Bros., 
which gave the astonishing 
quantity of 77 lb, 12 0z., equivalent to 
more than seven and a half gallons of 
milk during the twenty-four hours. This 
milk was so rich in fat that the cream 
after separation produced 3 lb. 9} oz. of 
butter. Messrs. Green’s cow is a cross- 
bred brindle about eight years of age, 
one of her ancestors in all probability 
having been a Jersey. 


News and Notes. 


A cheese diet is said to be much more 
healthful than one of meat. 


Dairy farms are most progressive when 
all manure is put back on the land. 


A warm bed is worth many pounds of 
food during a spell of rough weather. 


No matter how well bred an animal 
may be she cannot milk without a liberal 
supply of food.. 

In order that ensilage may keep well, 
maize should be cut about the time the 
kernels are well glazed and dented, 
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A heifer with her first calf will not 
usually milk for more than eight or nine 
months, unless she is exceptionally good. 


Quite frequently heifers in their first 
and eyen second and third milking period 
do not come to their fully developed 
milking capacity. 

To keep cows’ teats from cracking, 
grease them once each week with vaselines 
Tt will keep them soft, and save the poor 
brute considerable pain. 


For lice on cattle sifted wood ashes is 
a good remedy; about half a bucketful 
well rubbed in will rid the beast of all 
the lice in less than a week. 


Cheese was known to the Greeks before 
the time of Homer, and Cesar relate® 
hat the German tribes supplied the 


Romans with cheese in his day. 


Be honest with your cows and your 
customers and you will have no trouble 
in producing good cream and butter and 
always finding a ready market for both, 


During wet weather let the cows have 
the fodder as fresh from the slide or cart 
as possible, Cattle will not eat sodden 
hay or other food that has been lying out 
in the rain for hours. 


An eminent English doctor has advo- 
cated the consumption of pig’s milk as 
quite peculiar in its qualities and the 
richest of all. We fear milkers would be 
scarcer than ever if their duties extended 
to milking Mrs. Pig. 


Quick and clean milking is essential to 
When the 
hours of milking are irregular it is quite 
possible to obtain an average sample of 
mixed milk from a fairly large number of 
cows. Under these circumstances dairy - 
men should see that the milk from the 
whole herd is carefully mixed. 


An Ayrshire cow, Rena Ross 14,539, 
owned and tested by Mr. John R. 
Valentine, Bryn Mawr, Pa., America 
has just completed her year’s record 
under the official direction of the 
Pennsylvania Experiment Station and 
the Ayrshire Breeders’ Association and 
been admitted with a record of 15,072 lb 
of milk and 75 lb. of butter. she is a. 
strong, rugged cow, of great constitution 
weighing about 1,100 lb. ; 


successful milk production. 
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M. L. Tomlinson, 
(LATE J. G. ORAM), 
Manufacturing J eweller, 
Watchmaker, 
Diamond Setter & Engraver, 


Repairs to Watches, Clocks, and Jewellery 
of every description accurately, artistically 
and promptly executed at moderate prices 


__ 


72 Grenfell St., Adelaide. 


The Melbourne _ 


Tailoring Depot, 
No. 10 ARCADE, Adelaide. 


Absolutely the best 
Customers have 
patterns. 


New Goods now open for Spri 
Summer wear. S Sea am 


First-class fit and workman 
anteed- 


, in the States, 
a choice of over 2,000 


ship guar- 


NOTE THE ADDRESS, and profit 
by ordering your next suit from us. We 


post free to country customers patterns. 
and self-measurement forms, ; 


Please mention this paper. 


NEWMARKET 
Hairdressing Saloon, 
28I RUNDLE STREET. 


GEO. K. A, GOSLIN, Manager 
(Late with R. McCubbin) } 
Under new management. Compl 
renovated. No waiting, Gleailineay ae 
civility maintained. : 
Best Brands of Tobacco, Cigars a 
Cigarettes stocked. A trial cones 


All papers. Agent for the ‘ Ausiralian 
Gardener/ 


Undertakers. 


SS Sa Oh 
ADDY, J. C., & SON, Funeral Direc- 
tors and Carriage Proprietors, 
All Funerals conducted under personal 
eupervision. 113 Flinders St., Adelaide 
Phones—Adelaide 1677, Port 110, and 
Ssmaphore 255. and Jetty Road, Glenelg. 
Phone 78, 
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DVIS, BREW WNE & da. 


Late Swift & Co., 
Have the BEST DISPLAY in the State to choose from. 


Bedroom, 


Carpets, 
Dining Room, yO Linoleums, 
Drawing Room, case Carteret 
AND + 
Kitcher. ere 
ana . ) Table Coversg,. 
Blankets, 
CASH Seehting, 
per Direct from 
TERMS. the Maker. 


Upholstered Suites in our New Showroom defy description 


ADELAIDE'S BIN] FURNISHERS, 
16, 74, 76 HINDLEY STREET, ADELAIDE. — 
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Gee: CRAIG'S RED BIRD BICYSLE SHOWROOM, 


221 


RUNDLE STREET, ADELAIDE. 


New Home for Red Bird Bicycles. 


y= 
‘ 
i 

{ 

' 


I have just unpacked a ver 
Public to Inspect. 


y large shipment of the Latest Model Red Birds, and Invite the 
There has never 


been anything shown in Bicycles in Adelaide 
to surpass the Latest Model Red Birds. The Craig Special is also on view, 


The followin 
Customers :— 


Lady’s Cleveland, good order. only £5 _ 

Gent’s Red Bird Special, £11 

Gent’s Massey Harris, new enamel and 
Tyres, splendid value, £9 

Gent's Genuine B.S A., almost new, 22-in. 
frame, good tyres, £8 

Gent’s Lewis, 24 in. frame, good 

' £7 10s 

Gent’s Bullock, B.S.A. parts, thoroughly 
overhauled, £8 

Gent’s Tyler, new tyres and tubes, 22-in. 
frame, only £7 10s 


order, 


Lady’s Red Bird, freewheel, everything 
complet», £12 

Gent’s Electra, splendid value, £6 

Gent's Craig Special, new enamel and 
tyres, £8 

Gent’s Red Bird, -22-in. frame; best 
model, £10 

Gent’s Massey, Wood Rims, new enamel 
and tyres, £8 10s. 

Gent’s Standard, | 22-in, 
cheap, £7 2 

Gent’s Triumph, free wheel, £6 10s 


frame, very 


g SECONDHAND BICYCLES have been THOROUGHLY OVERHAULED, andTI can recommend them to 


Gent’s New Rapid, thoroughly overhauled 
£7 

Gent's Imperial Rover, good value, only 
£6 


Gent’s New Haven, 24-in, frame, new 
tyres, £6 10s 
Gent’s Ivanhoe, slightly used, £8 


15 Gent’s Bicycles, various makes, from 
£3 10s each 


6 Gent’s Bicycles, pattern parts, 2 
each ; 


aga OPEN ALL DAY SATURDAY for Business, from $ a.m. to 9 p.m. 


Write for Catalogues and Terms. 
Please Note the Address— 


GEO. CRAIG, 


Agents wanted in every Town where not at present represented, 


Light-up Tables Gratis to all Cyclists 


221 RUNDLE STREET, ADELAIDE. — 
Telephone 724. 
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The Poultry Yard 
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Diseases of Fowls. 


(Continued from previous issues.) 
“G. BRAGSHAW, in the ‘Agricultura: 
Gazette of N.S.W.’ 


DIARRHGA AND DYSENTERY. 


—Diarrhoea.— 

Diarrhoea is a discharge of excrement 
in a fluid or semi-fluid state. It is a very 
‘common complaint amongst fowls, and a 
symptom of several other diseases. We 
find it in birds affected with consumption 
of the bowls and liver, and is a pronoun- 
ced symptom of cholera. 

Tn adult fowls simple diarrhoea can be 

easily cured, but itis a terrible scourge 

amongst chickens reared in emanate, 
particularly in America, where it is called 
white diarrhoea. 

Unwhelesome food, sour or decayed 
vegetable matter, extreme heat, or impure 
water may be the cause. Feeding largely 
on bran may also bring on an attack 
Trritants of many sorts may be picked up 
in the fowl’s wanderings, and be respon- 
sible for the disease. 

There are many and varied remedies, 
The affected fowls should be separated 
from the others, and the food sapply re- 
duced, rice or oatmeal boiled in milk 
being the best diet. A teaspoonful of 
olive oil should first be given. ‘This may 
remove the irritant, if any, and allay any 
internal inflammation. 

Prof. W. Hill recommends a teaspoon- 
ful of castor oil, followed by 5 grains of 
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rhubarb, 19 grains carbonate of soda, or 1 
grain of opium. Chlorodyne, 3 to 6 drops 
in a dessertspoonful of water. is also 
recommended, 

Mr, Tegetmeier, poultry editor, of the 

English Field, recommends—rhubarb, 5 
grains; cayenne, 3 grains; to be given asa 
pill at night. 
' Other formulas are, a teaspoonful of 
castor oil mixed with 6 drops laudanum, 
Personally, I have found nothing more 
effective than teaspoonful of prepared 
chalk, mixed with pollard into a bolus 
about the size of one’s little finger, and 
dropped down the bird’s throat. 

The following article on this disease 
was contributed by a medical authority 
to an English paper a few months ago:— 

Diarrhoea may be simply an upset of 

_ digestive system, or it may be a symptom 
sof some more serious disease. Simple 
diarhoea may arise from the presence of 
some indigestible matter in the intestinal 
canal, or it may be due to exposure to 
heavy rain, or to draughts in the roosting 
house. Amongst the other causes may be 
enumerated the giving of sour or sloppy 
food, allowing the fowls access to water 
that has become heated by the sun, or 
that has been allowed to stand in the 
trough from day to day until it has be- 
.come soiled with excrement and almost 
putrid. The too free use of animal food, 
or the irregular use of green food, may 
also be put down as common causes. 
When there is indigestible or decaying 
matter in the intestinal canal it is not 
advisable to suddenly stop the diarrhoea; 
consequently, the first efforts should be 
directed towards removing the offending 
matter. For this purpose the simplest 
thing to use is a small half teaspoonful of 
Epsom salts to each bird; this can be 


dissolved in the water which is used to ~ 


-mix the food. The food should be light 
nourishing, and well cooked, and if the 
diarrhoea is persistant, from four to six 
drops of chlorodyne will be found an ‘un- 
failing cure; the same may be said of a few 
drops of spirits of camphor, about four 
drops for a small hen; but, personally, we 
prefer chlorodyne to anything else for the 
purpose. It may be observed that cam- 
phoris commonly used in the drinking 


ry 
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water of young chicks as a preventive of 
‘gapes,’ and being an astringent, often 
gives rise to constipation and general up- 
set of the digestive system. 

The indiscriminate use of hard-boiled 
egg as food for young chickens and tur- 
keys is responsible for many cases of this 
ailment. The long-continued uso of ege 
in this form always leads to constipation 
followed by diarrhoea; hence many people 
comdemn egg food for such young birds, 
when it is the method of using it that is 
entirely to blame. Even the much 
abused ‘hard boiled’ egg may be safely 
fed, provided it is so finely chopped that 
the chicks cannot easily separate the 
pieces of egg from the crumbs of oatmeal 
or biscuit-meal with which it is mixed. 

A frequent case of diarrhoea with young 
birds is allowing them them to drink sun- 
warmed water. If the water is supplied 
in a shallow vessel, which allows of the 
chickens standing in it, and so polluting . 
it with their droppings, the soiled water 
soon goes putrid, and is almost poisonous 
to the chicks, In very hot weather the 
water vessel should be emptied and refilled 
twice daily; careful rearers give fresh 
water at each time of feeding, but such 
extreme care is not necessary if shade can 
be contrived for the water. ; 

Where green food is given at irregular 
intervals, or where it is fed in quantity 
after it has been held for some time, or 
where meat is similarly used, bowel 
troubles may always be expected; when 
meat has caused the trouble, the drop- 
pings are often streaked with blood. For 
simple diarrhoea in chicken ;fand turkey 
poults, the best food to use is rice boiled 
in milkiuntilitis dry; this will ‘often 
effect a cure without further treatment. 
Tn severe cases a couple of chlorodyne in 
a small quantity of milk, or on a bolus of 
bread and milk, may be given to each 
bird. In every instance the cause of the 
attack must be sought for and removed 
or remedies will prove of little avail, 

We have so far been dealing with sim- 
ple diarrhoea, and to many people it may 
appear waste of time to notice such a 
,tifling ailment. It is, however, well to 
point out that it may be just a passing 
derangement of the system due to any of 
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the above-named causes; but, on the other 
hand, it may be a symptom of far more 
serious and deadly diseases, such as 
tuberculous liver or cholera. Hence the 
need for care and vigilance, as instead of 
harmless the discharge from the bird may 
be a source of infection and a menace to 
the health of the entire flock. 

In a well-managed poultry yard simple 
diarrhce will rarely be found, except in 
occasional isolated cases; its presence is 
more frequently observed in yards where 
the feeding is irregular, and where the 
birds have to a great extent to look after 
themselves. The owners of such birds 
need not look for much profit, and will 
usually be found asking ‘does poultry- 
keeping pay,’ 

—Dysentery.— 

Dysentery isa more aggravated form 
Of diarrhoea, and the odds are usually 
against the bird. 

The risky dose of 10 drops of chloro- 
dyne has, however, been reputed . the 
means of saving some lives. 


How to Increase Egg 
Production. 


The following paper was read by Mr. 
T. B. Brooks, of the Agricultural Bureau 
(Clarendon Branch), and for which we 
are indebted to the ‘ Journal of Agricul- 
ture of S.A.’ :— 

Seven years ago pure-bred poultry was 
found on very few farms in South Aus- 
tralia, but since the inaugeration of egg 
laying competitions a large number of 
farmers have taken on the pure-bred in 
preference to the common barndoor fowl. 
During the year 1907 over £106,000 worth 
of eggs were exported from this state, and 
this is not half the amount that would be 
‘available if a few of the following 

- suggestions were put into practice:—Get 
your boys and girls to take an interest in 
poultry. Secure stock or eggs from a 
reliable breeder with the best laying strain 
procurable, and allow them to have fer 
pocket-money the eggs sold, It is 
surprising how the children will take care 
of poultry when they have the profit, 
Don’t allow the youngsters to keep more 


than six (6) till they can «show a good 
profit per bird over cost of food. The 
profit from a good laying strain should 
be 7s. 6d. per hen, made up as follows: 
165 doz, eggs at an average price of 11d° 
per doz,, 15s. 2d.; cost of food for twelve 
months, 5s. 4d,; rearing to laying-age, 2s. 
4d. These results can only be secured by 
having birds properly yarded with warm, 
comfortable houses, not roosting out on 
the farm implements or in trees, Some 
people insist that this is natural ; so it is, 
but it isn’t natural fora hen to lay 250 
eggs-in the year, and the hen that roosts 
in a tree will never do it. 
Yards for laying birds require shelter 
from hot and cold winds; we use straw 
mats 2 ft.6 in. high, and find these 
answer well. Birds in confinement re_ 
quire plenty of litter, such as straw or 
cocky-chaff, into which all grain should be 
thrown. This gives plenty of exercise— 
the more they have the better. A good 
scratcher is usually a good layer. The 
most important item is green feed. You 
can overfeed poultry with mash or grain» 
but not with green stuff; give them all 
they eat, especially in summer. Mix tho 
same amount (by measure) of chopped 
greenstuff as of bran and pollard in the 
morning-mash with a little meatscraps, 
meatmeal or cut greenbone added. The 
Government will soon have on the market 
a splendid line of meatmeal at a reason- 
able price, which will be a great boon to 
the poultry-farmer. Feeding ponltry for 

‘ heavy egg-production requires experience. 
Heavy feeding of the dairy cow results in 
a large flow of milk. Not so with the 
fowl; to feed all they will eat will fatten 
and reduce the egg-yield. 

To be successful mate so as to secure 
more pullets than cockerels. I find that 
second-year hens mated to vigorous ten» 
months’-old cockerels give best results, 
From this mating recently I secured 35 
pullets to 22 cockerels, and with ten- 
months’-old pullets mated same age 
cockerels result was just the reverse. The 
average farmer cannot spare time to trap- 
nest or single-pen his breeders, so I 
would advise to notice the first pullet in 
each clutch of chicks to lay an egg, or the 
first two. These should be marked by a 
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leg-ring for the breeding-pen. Anot e 
good plan is to watch your hens at 
moulting time; the bird that continues - 
laying and carries her feathers longer 
than others of the same age is worth a 
place in the breeding-pen. This is the 
bird that lays when eggs are scarce and 
dear, The young stock may be reared by 
hens or the incubator! and brooder. I 
prefer the latter. Women on the farm 
are usually good hands at rearing and 
caring for young chicks, and are usually 
very successful. Incubator chicks get a 
start, and are free from vermin. When 
reared with the hen she does the scratch- 
ing, and the chick has to run round, and. 
often through wet grass, and large num- 
bers are lost annually this way. In the 
brooder the little chick scratches till it 
has eaten sufficient, then goes into the 
warm compartment for rest and sleep: 
Mash is not good for chicks under three. 
weeks old, as it causes bowl troubles. 
Feed plenty of grain and all the fine 
chopped greenstuff the chicks can eat. [ 
feed greenstuff the third day out of the . 
shell. : 

For egy-production White Leghorns 
have proved themselves to be far superior 
to all others. This breed holds ‘the . 
‘world’s record” and secures bulk of 
prizes at all egg-laying competions: being © 
none sitters, they may be expected to 
keep on laying right through the year, . 
and this is the class of fowl which, if pro- 
perly treated, will greatly increase the - 
egg-production of South Australia. 


Poultry Brevities. 


Keep one cock for ten to fifteen hens. 


Hens lay best at the age of one to two. 
years, 


. 


Let the fowls fast a few hours before - 
killing. 

The chick once stunted never fully 
recovers. 

If hens do not eat with a relish some- - 
thing is wrong. 

A lazy man makes a poor poultryman.. 
So does the man who has failed at every-- 


thing else, and takes up poultry-keeping 
* because it is easy.’ 
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Do Poultry Pay ? 


Yes, if you REGULARLY use 


“KONDO” 
Poultry Food. 


POULTRY FOR PROFIT is a very inter- 
esting subject, and one that is not yet 
definitely settled in this country. How- 
ever, there is one thing certain, if Hens 
can be made to lay a large number 
of eggs, and they do not die from 
sickness, Poultry-keeping would pay, and 
pay very handsomely. ‘* KONDO” Poultry 
Food will assist the former, and by keeping 
the birds healthy greatly reduces the latter. 


To be had from Stcrekeepers, or from 


R. G. LILLYWHITE. Soe Agent, 
*Phone 2250. 10 Alma Chambers. 


Up to-date Tailors 


} 


We have a large 
stock of Woollens 
to choose from. 


‘itand workman- 
ship guaranteed. 


Also, a large stock 
of Gents’ Mercery 
to choose from, 
which can be pur- 
chased at 20 per 
cent. less than 
elsewhere. 


Self-measurement 
forms supplied on 
application. 


i as. ~ ; 


A. BROWN & CO. 
15 CENTRAL MARKET. 


There is Nothing like Leather, 


FOR A GOOD HONEST WEARING 
BOOT, GO TO THE 


-GentrRAL Boot PALACE 


77 HINDLEY STREET, ADELAIDE 
(Opposite Max Swift's), 

“Where the man himself makes and repairs 
Boots with the best of material, 

Fit and Style Guaranteed. 

- solicited, 

The Cheapest House in town for the 

durable nature of work as guaranteed. 


A trial 
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Quality is Value; 


For the BATH. 
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PRICE 


rankel’s v= 
I- Sreckle-Soap 


'S PERFECTION! 


A MEDICINAL SKIN FOOD. 
For the TOILET. 
SWEET : CREAMY : SUAVE. 


A VERITABLE BALM FOR 


THE SKIN. 


Ensures 


A LOVELY COMPLEXION 


Imparts 


‘A VELVETY SOFTNESS 


and can be used on the 
Skin of 
A NEW-BORN BABE. 


THE PIANOLA PIANO 


with Themodist, 
THE PIANO OF THE FUTURE. 


The Piano that Everyone can Play. 


Playable by Piano or Pianola Music Roll. 


We will take your existing PIANO ag part payment.. 


The time has passed to speculate upon the futu i i 
re of is ho 
to-day as the most successful innovation in musical an ey Pe pe es 


You may have your choice of four old-established Pianos of high reputation 


THE WEBER 
THE STECK 


WHEELOCK 
STUY VESAN 


As a straight Piano or Pianola Piano. 
Padrewski’s choice of Pianos is the Weber. 
Richard Wagner’s choice was the Steck, 


Manufactured and sold only by the 
Pianola Company Propty., Ltd., 
38 King William Street, next Rundle Street Corner. 


VISIT THE 


IDEAL, STUDIO 


when 


JOHN DUNNE, Proprietor. 


in Need of a good Photograph. 
143 Rundle Street, 
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J. G ROWELL 


Kailior and OQutiitter, 


JUST ARRIVED. 


| - Faney Vestings in 


great variety. 


The Latest Designs in 


Suitings, Nes 
418 Ladies’ Riding Habits 
ings : 
Coatings, and ‘Costumes. 
‘Overcoatings, ar 
Call and inspect or Send for 
‘Trouserings. Samples. 


SQ Rundie St., Adeiaide 


SOUTH AUSTRALIAN 
CYCLE DEPOT. 


SUN BICYCLES, £6 2s 6d 


Made to Stand Good Hard Wear. Guaranteed 12 Months 


Beeston Bicycies 
A. Grade. B.S.A. Parts Throughout. 214 LOs. Guaranteed for Two Years 
No-1 Grade. S310 TOs Guaranteed for Two Years 


Second-hand Bicycles in Stock, from £2 upwards. 
Second-hand Bicycles taken as part payment EASY TERMS ARRANGED. 


Art Catalogue sent post free on application 


ila BUNDLE STREET, &DELAIDE 
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Answers to Correspondents. 


oo 


‘ Wager,’—The French for Onion is 
-Ognon and for Parsley Persil. 


‘ Tick —Ewes infested with tick should 
not be dipped during the lambing period, 
but one month after being shorn. 


‘ Anxious.’—Provide your horse with 
plenty of bedding, cnd the trouble with 
swollen fetlocks will probably cease. 


©S.T.’—Tho preparations are many 
and varied for the extermination of slugs, 
and may be obtained from any seedsman, 


‘ Hedge. —African Boxthorn should be 
sown in a bed in August, September, 
or October, and transplanted in the 
following Autumn. 

‘ Ignoramus.’—Cucumbers should be 
sown from August to December, but 
October is the latest that the very long 
sorts should be sown. : 

‘ Way-Back’—You probably mean 
Sheoak ; its leaves are acid, : nd are often 
chewed by bushmen, as they stimulate 
the flow of saliva and temporarily quench 
thirst. : 

‘J.L., Crafers.—The respective quanx 
tities of hay chaff, oats, and bran 
required daily to feed a cow are :—Good 
hay chaff, 25-30 Ibs. ; crushed oats 3-4 
Ies.; bran 3-4 lbs. 

* Milky’—It is not desirable to use 
‘preservative’ for fresh butter. if the 
cream is well and properly ripened ; the 
butter should keep long enough for the 
fresh butter trade without it. 

SBIR Wits? Thebarton.—Worms are some- 
times caused by giving the poultry 
‘too heavy a feed of green bone 
and fresh meat. For a flock of layers, an 
allowance of 1 oz. to each bird three 
times a week is quite sufficient. 


‘D.D.,’ Norwood.—Bitterness in the 
cucumber, lettuce, and_ other vegetables 
is generally attributed to the growth 
being checked in consequence of sudden 
changes of temperature, or dryness of the 
soil, causing stagnation, and that is 
evidently the cause 1n your case, 


Always in Season. 


“Boshter” Beer, 


A Temperance Tonic, brewed from the 
finest hops grown, matured in our cellars. 


A SPLENDID TABLE or SUPPER BEER 
Cased and sent all over the State. 


Awarded Two First Prizes, Adelaide. 
First Prize and Silver Medal, Sydney. 
Co-operative Mineral 
Waters Co., 
ANGAS ST., ADELAIDE. 

é TEL. 76. 


TEAS SPECIALLY BLENDED. 


1s 6d Line. Bombay Blended in § and 1 lb 6 
, a and Ee lsld perlb —~ - DS ae 
S ine. iid Cat and Plough Boy Blend 
packets, 6 lb tins and ea : rare per an 
pune. Fae Boor quality; 6lb end 10% Boxes 
z avor true Koolie Tea, 3 |b i 
Ib in Chest 1s 1d per Ib See sae eae 


[AY LEE & GOs 


255 RUNDLE STREET EAST. Telephone 1893. 


New Goods. Newr Goods. 


A Large Assortment of the 


LAS i= Sr = 
withan Y = Lory SS 


COAT OF ARMS 


Of United Kingdom, Scotland, Ireland, England, Wales, the 
Commonwealth, and South Australia. 


NEW SEASON’S TEAS, COFFEES, and COCOAS. 
Shortbread, Chutnies, and Jellies. 


DRUMMOND BROS. 


144 RUNDLE STREET. 


—— 


es 
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General Furnishers and Ironmongers. 


i f Seasoned: 

i trat d post paid to any address, We guarantee all Our Goods to be made o 
Pea eee: See e: Ae Ree are abe satisfactory we take them back and pay carriage both ways 
Sa rakersae gener a All Goods delivered free at Railway Station or Boat. 


STREET, near Post Office, ADELAIDE. 


— 


We furnish your Dining Room, ag. 
shown, for 


£12 19s. 6d., 


consisting of the following :— 


Tira 


j 


(tt 


HM 


an MT, : i 
wind z ES 
so tes J guts a4 UD Gn) 

ZB a Tec gl 


r TPA if 1 


HTN 


1 Sideboard. with 3 beyelled mirrors . 
4 High-backed Chairs, 
= 2 Arm Chairs, 
i 1 Couch and Cushions, 
1 Bamboo Table, 
1 5-ft. x 3-ft. Table, 
1 Occasional Table, 
1 Overmantle, 
1 Hearthrug, 
8 yards Floorcloth, 
J Fender and Fireirons, 
1 Curtain Pole. 


et 


fell 


Al 


Postage extra, 2s., securely packed 

The “most perfect reproducing 
machine ever placed on the market 
for so low a price, Uses the ordinary 
standard size gold moulded records. 

THe StueNt Motor is simple, yet 
strong, the spring itself being of 
finest quality tempered steel, The 
governor, with latest pattern regu- 
lator, has complete control of the 
speed, ensuring a reproduction PER- 
f FECTLY IN TIMK, 

The nickel-plated Reproducer is 
fitted with a eppouDr quality mica diaphragm, 
the same as used on all high class phonographs. 

The nickel-plated horn is of new desig =, with 
fiaring bell, greatly improving the tune. It is 
fitted with safety support, avoiding damage to 
Reproducer through falling off record. 

REcorDs.—We supply gold-mounted records: 
Bands, vocal, violin, bagplpes, beils, piccolo, 
etc., at 15s. per dozen. Postage extra, 2s, per 
dozen. Latest Lists post free. 


Full size PARISIAN BEDSTEAD, as shown, 1j-inch — 
pillars, Nickel or Brass Mounted, £3 10s, 


6-piece DRAWING ROOM SUITE, as shown, beautifully. upholstered, 


£4 5s, and £5 15s. 
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| COUNTRY ORDERS RECEIVE PROMPT ATTENTION. | 


THIS | 
I8 THE WATCH 
OF THE FUTURE. 


Ee. Basse & Company’s 


Thitty Shil 


(POST FREE). 


— 
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ee 


Sou 05 we Ye 


ling English Levert, 


A Twenty-one Years’ Guarantee is given with every Watch. 


This Watch is designed and constructed to last a lifetime. Its movement is perfect, embodying the newest discoveries in 


_ horological science. 


invention and by keeping the methods of manufacture well abreast of the times. 


Although these Watches are sold at a price which brings them within the reach of all classes of the 
community, Cheapness has been attained not by the use of base and worthless materials ; 


but by the exercise of a spirit of 


Tt is without exception THE BEST TIMEKEEPER IN THE WORLD. When time is money, a poor watch is worse 
than none at alJ, but a reliable one is a splendid investment and moreover not costly. 


OBTAINABLE 
ONLY FROM jee 


EK. BASSE « co. 


Jewellers, Opticians, and Importers, 92 & 94 Rundle Street 


WIT AND HUMOR. 


He was a very aged man, 
Of ninety years or more, 

And at the thought of dying, he 
Did wax éxceeding sore, 


‘And what did he, the aged man 

To wholly calm his fears ? 
He robbed a safe, so they could give 
' Him ten or fifteen years ! 


Hairdresser’s Assistant—‘Theres one 
thing that never causes me any sorrow to 
‘part with.’ 

Hairdcesser.—‘And that is.’ 

Hairdresser’s Assistant.—‘A comb.’ 


‘Why did you leave your last situation!’ 
a lady ask.d an applicant for the post of 
housemaid?’ 

«I got discharged, ma’am.’ 

Mistress —‘Discharged? Then I’m afraid 
you won’t suit me, What were you dis- 


* charged for? ‘For doing well’ ma’am.’ 


‘Nonsense! What do you mean? Where 
was your lasi¥place? 
‘In the hospital !’ 


Benedict—‘ Miltons’ wife left 
didn’t she ? 

Bachelor— So the story goes.’ 

Benedict—‘ Did he write anything after 
that event 

Batchelor—‘ Oh ! Yes, ‘ Paradise Re- 
gained’ ’. : 


him, 


MY JEWELLER, 


f 5 1 
\" Se Aaene yi 
Z i; Y) 


Seer aAPy 
LOCK REPAIRS. 
Good Work at Moderate Charges, 

Watches Cleaned from 2s. 6d. 

A well-selected stock of Watches and 
Jewellery at fair play prices. 

1 Rundle Street, ,,.GrPosit= 


ehive Corner 


And at 146 Rundle Street, 
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‘‘Proputty, Proputty sticks.” 


Thus sings Tennyson’s “ Northern Farmer,” hearing the refrain in the hoof-beats of his. 


aarti 


horse. 


YOU CANNOT DO BETTER than invest your surplus funds in land. Australia is on the up-grade, and the man who misses 
his chances now will regret it in a few years time. 


HERE IS A BLOCK WORTH BUYING— 

PROSPECT.—20 acres, suitable for sub-division, price £1,000, and easy terms can be made. 
ANOTHER— . 

CAMBELLTOWN DISTRICT—320 acres, 5-roomed house, £1,100. 


COUNTRY LANDS, including 14,926 acres Cooke’s Plains, 6,621 acres Coonalpyn, 1,863 acres Pinnaroo, 5,000 acres Yorke 
Peninsula (in lots), 110 acres, 4 miles from City, with Orangery, etc. 


INVESTMENTS, including 5 new City Cottages, £1,550, returning 8*per cent. net; 2 Houses, £725; and many others, 
' CALL AND SEE ME. 


KX. EE. POCO WW Ec Buku, LAND AGENT, 


No. 2 (Basement) National. Mutual Buildings, King William Street, Adelaide, 


(NEXT BANK OF ADELAIDE). TELEPHONE 1136. 


SHEARER & GURR; 


(Late Shearer & Hubble), 


TAILORS, COSTUMIERS, and MERCERS,. 
Gawler Place, opposite State Bank, 


Two Doors South of Pirie Street, 


ADELAIDE. 


Every order placed with us carries this guarantee—Perfect Fit, Style, and Workmanship. 


Our Cutting Room is under the able management of Mr. Shearer, who has been in this: 


line of business for upwards of 30 years, and has been engaged by some of the Leading Firms” 
of this State. ue . 


Latest Goods arriving by every mailboat, also a very large stock carried to select from, 
Our Mr. Gurr visits Country Districts every three months, North and South. 
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The Young Molkg. Extension Ladders. Extension Steps. 


In the Kitchen Garden. 


‘Pray, tell me why, the onion asked 
‘In all this blazing sun, 

I should be wrapped in seven coats?’ 
When I don’t need but one?’ 


‘I cannot see you, all my friends,’ 
The corn said, ‘I am blind; 

But; as for ears, no better ones 
Than mine you’ll ever find,’ 


Up jumped a little veg’table 
Whose face was round and red; 
‘T’d like to see the man alive 
I could not beet!’ he said. 


*Your faculties,’ the pea-vine cried, 
‘Dear friends, I won’t dispute; 
But my bud has grown a pistil, 
And J think it’s going to shoot.’ 
I never,’ said carrot small 
That grew beside the walk, 
‘Heard anything in all my life 
The way those beans (s)talk!’ 
For fear that I should laugh aloud. 
J had to run away. 
T met those funny folk again 
At dinner-time next day. 


enn Ss coniokseliestthdeieaienisiaiaane 


Conundrum. 


WHAT IS IT? 


An old fashioned enigma which has 
puzzled many is the composition of Mrs 
Barbauld, the authoress. It runs thus:— 
I always murmur, but I never weep 
T always lie in bed, but I never sleep; 
My mouth is wide, and larger than my 

head, 
And much disgorges, though ’tis never fed 
Ihave no legs or feet—yet swiftly run, 
And the more falls I get, move faster on. 


The answer is: Tho river, 
STS TS, 


Rhymes for Cards and Other 
Presents. 


I send to you this little card 
As a token of kind regard. 
That you may recollect your friend 
This postal card to you I send. 
May every happiness come with the holly 
Driving away distress, leaving you jolly. 
This little card is sent to say 
Bright be your home on Christmas day. 
This Christmas card I send to you 
A token of affection true. 
Altho’ the glad season may find us apart 
- Still you shall retain a warm place in my 
heart. 


where 


required. 


or Ladder, 


STRONG, 


Price, 

10 foot Ladders 17s 6d 

12 ce “ 21s 

1h) § 24s 6d 

168 SS < 28s 

uk} Wi 31s 6d 

20 “ ee 35s 

22 us 38s 6d 

24 «6 Gi) 42s 

26 43 45s 6d 

pA ds 49s 

30° « on 52s 6d 
Up to 50 * 3 87s 6d 


different lengths 


One Ladder takes the place of Three, 


of ladder 


are 


Steps may be used either as either Steps ~- 


COMPACT. LIGHT. 


Picked and Thoroughly Seasoned Material 


only used in their construction. 


Everybody who wants to Rise above the 
Ordinary Level Should Use It. 


Price. 
6 foot Steps 18s 
7a cane 18 
Semen ode 
9 “ (77 278 
103 SC SOS 
anh a WP BBs 
UP), Bo Hee “ars 


Easy to Move Around. 
Simple to Hoist, 


JOHN W. ALFORD, 


No. 7 Colonial Mutual Chambers, 
116 KING WILLIAM STREET, ADELAIDE 


8 Doors from Pirie Street. 


a 


GEO. TAT. 


Veterinary Surgeon, 
Horse Mouth Specialist, 


28 years Victorian Practice. 


OPERATIONS PERFORMED. 
ALL DISEASES TREATED, 


249 Rundle St., Adelaide. 
TELEPHONE 1,654. 


Robert Hill, 


Chaff and Grain Merchant 
64 CURRIE STREET, Adelaide. 


Bran, Pollard, Oats, Wheat 


Chick Meal, and all kinds of 
Poultry Food 


AT LOWEST MARKET RATES. 
Telephone 1250, 
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STOTT & HOARE 


Sole Agents 


WNDERWOOD "HYYPEWRITER. 


. 


The new Billing and Invoicing Typewriter will make out Invoice, Day Book, and Cart Notes 


i) 


SECOND-HAND TYPEWRITERS of all makes for sale from £5. 


at ONE writing. 


Copying.— We undertake copying of all descriptions. 


Lists, and Circular Letters. 


Cash or Easy Terms 


Specifications, Contract», Price 
100 copies Circular, 5s. ; 50 copies, 3s, 


Alexandra Chambers, 27 Grenfell Street, Adelaide. 


*Phone 10380. 


Business Notices. 


—=—_- 


RED BIRD CYCLE DEPOT. 


Probably there is no better known 
figure in the cycling trade of Adelaide 
than Mr. Geo. Craig, whose name is 
practically synonymous with the “ Red 
Bird Cycle,” which he has made a popular 
machine with the public. Starting in 
business 14 years ago at 221 Rundle 
Street, Mr. Craig built up a large business 
in bicycles, which resulted in the receipt 
of orders from all parts of the State, and 
even from Victoria. Recently his old 
premises were pulled down and an up-to- 
date structure, provided with spacious 
show windows, erected in its place. Here 
Mr. Craig has improved the new building 
to such an extent by means of mirrors 
and fittings that visitors to the shops are 
confronted with up-to-date conveniences 
and a multitudinous array of bicycles of 
all sorts. By far the larger portion of 
the stock are Red Bird machines, but 
there are also secondhand bicycles of 
almost every make. At the rear of the 
premises there is a well-fitted workshop 
in which repairs are executed and Craig 
machines built. Fourteen hands are 
employed at the shop. 


VICE-REGAL JEWELLERS. 


Messrs. I’, Bassé & Co., the well known 
jewellers, of 92 and 94 Rundle Street 
have just opened up all their extensive 
shipments of novelties for the Xmas 
season, and will be pleased to° forward a 
selection to any of their country clients, 
who are unable to visit their spacious 
showrooms to make a personal selection, 


This firm make a special feature of Drop 
Necklets set with Australian Gems, and 
we particularly noticed some original and 
handsome designs in Green Tourmalines, 
and also in the pretty pink variety; the 
prices range from £3 upwards, and the 
value is undoubtedly excellent. An un- 
expensive line specially suitable for Xmas 
gifts in Turquoise Brooches specially took 
our fancy, and the patterns are very pretty 
and exclusive. There is also every variety 
of Gold Sleeve Links, Flexible Bangles, 
Bamboo, Nellie Stuart, and Fancy 
Buckle, and a splendid assortment of 
other patterns. If you are undecided as 
to what to give for presents write to F. 
Bassé & Co., who will help you to select. 


THE ELECTRO-HYDROPATHIGC 
' _. INSTITUTE, 


In connection with the Electro-Hydro- 
pathic Institute, Victoria Square east, 
Adeleide, t:ere has been established the 
Adelaide Sanitarium at Nailsworth, one 
of the most elevated and_ healthiest 
suburbs of Adelaide. The line of treat- 
ment adopted is the same as that at the 
various Sanitaria throughout the United 
States of America and in almost all parts 
of the world, Nature’s remedies only are 
employed, Hydrothucpy (Baths. and 
Water Treatment), Electricity in the 
Electric Light Bath, Finsen Light, Local 
Electricity, etc., Massage and Sweedish 
Exercises. Medical men admit that the 
treatment of diseases, especially those of 
a chronic nature by drugs, are very un- 
satisfactory. the symptoms are tempor- 
ally allayed; but the disease continues, 
That the drug treatment is unsatisfac- 
tory is evident from. the eyer-changing 


remedies employed, the changes are quite. 
as regular and varied as the fashions of 
the dressmaker, the drug employed one 
year is frequently altogether discarded 
when a new drug is brought on the 
market. All physicians recognise that it 
is Nature that cures and that if we wish 
health we must remove the obstructions. 
to Her harmonious laws. Both in the 
Institute and the Sanitarium only the 
forces of Nature are employed, These 
remedies are yearly coming into more. 
and more favour among the medical pro- 
fession and the results are very gratify- 
ing. 


The Most Artistic 
louse for 


PICTURE FRAMES, 


MOULDINGS, 
ENGRAVINGS, Ete.. 


AN UNLIMITED STOCK TO 
CHOOSE FROM. 


feg- Very Reasonable Prices, A 
Trial Solicited, 


E. A. HUNT, 


Gawler Place, Next Hamburg Hotel’ 
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WILLIAM CARR, 


Furniture Manufacturer 
and Repairer, 
Locksmith, Saw Sharpener. 


Carpets Cleaned and Relaid. 

All work artistically and 
executed. 

Country orders attended to on shortest 
notice. 

Charges moderate. 


20 Hanson Street, Adelaide. 


Kurteka Saddlery 
Emporium 


Are Direct Importers and Manufacturers 
of Every Description of 


SADDLERY and HARNESS, 
Travelling Bags, &c. 

A Large Assortment Always on Hand, 
and Made to Order at the Shortest 
Notice. 

Gollar and Saddle-making a Speciality. 
Racing Equipage and all Farm: and 
Station Requirements Supplied Immedi- 
ately. Quality Guaranteed and Prices 
Cheapest in the State. 


J. SHEPHERD, 


158° Rundle St., Adelaide. 


N.B.—Goods to the value of £2 and 
upwards Delivered Free at any Railway 
Station. 


Muirden College, 


CURRIE STREET. 
TELEPHONE 1,502. 


promptly 


A trial solicited. 


W. MUIRDEN, Prinoreau. 
CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINATIONS, 


SPEGIAL EVENING OLASSES are 
being formed, and will be conducted per- 
sonally by the Principal. Join without 
delay. 

Sendfor particulars to the College, and 
lose no time in joining one or other of the 
Classes if you would ensure success. 


E. BLACKEBY, 


BOOT & SHOE MANUFACTURER, 
266 Rundle Street, Adelaide. 


OUT SOLES A SPECIALITY: 


THE AUSTRALIAN GARDENER. 


THE AUSTRALIAN 


BEE BULLETIN 


A Monthly Journal 
Devoted to Bee Keeping. 


Edited and Published by E. TIPPER, 
West Maitland; Apiary, Willow ‘Tree, 
New South Wales. 


Circulated in all the Australian Colonies 
New Zealand, and Cape of Good Hope. ; 

Per Annum 5ds., booked 6s 6d., in Aus- 
ralasia, outside N.S.W.. add 6d. postage. 


Depot for the Patent 
“*CHAMPION” 
Shoulder Brace Corse 


Depot for the Improved 

Health Corsets for 

Invalids, Tennis, Cy- 

cling, Golf, and everyday 
wear. 


ss 


Abdominal Belts 
_made to order. 


Also Ladies’, Gents’, 


Mrs. L. HUTTON, 


13 Selbourne Chambers, 


Pirie Street, Adelaide. 


F. W. PREECE, 


For 20 years with Messrs. E. 8. 
Wigg & Son, 


Bookseller and Stationer. 


Books for Farmers and Gardeners. 

THE FERTILITY OF THE LAND, 5th 
ed., 1906, by J. P. Roberts. 6/; posted 6/7 

MILK AND ITS PRODUCTS, 9th ed., 
1905, by H. H. Wing. 5/; posted 5/5. 

THE FEEDING OF ANIMALS, 3rd ed., 
1905, by W. H. Jordan. _6/; posted, 6/5, 

PRACTICAL GARDEN BOOK, 4th ed., 
1904, by C. E. Hunn and L. H. Bailey. 
4]; posted 4/4. 


Works by L. H. Bailey. 

Principles of Vegetable Gardening, 5th ed. 
1906. 6/; posted 6/8. 

Principles of Fruit Growing, 9th ed., 1906. 
6/; posted 6/7. 

Principles of Agriculture. 10th ed., 1906. 
8/; posted, 8/11. 

Garden Making, 11th ed.. 1907. 5/; posted, 
5/5. ; 

Hectonltnriste Rule Book, new and 
revised ed., 1997. 3/6; posted. 3/10. 


The Forcing Book, 6th ed., 1906. 5/; 
posted, 5/4. 
The Pruning Book, 7th ed., 1906.  6/; 


posted, 6/6. 


36 King William Street. 36 


« 


and Maids’ Shoulder « 


Al 


Go to the —~= 


v 5 v 

Dimend Studies 

For Good Work and Up-to-dato Photo- 
graphs, which include 

POST CARDS from 5s per doz. 

PARIS PANELS, 15s per doz, 


CABINETS from 10s 6d per doz., in- 
cluding a beautiful enlargement 12 x 10. 


BRIDAL GROUPS & FAMILY GROUPS. 


Our Picture Frames are the Bes 
Cheapest in the City for Artistic Mouldiveee 
and an unlimited supply of color] Plates, 
Engravings, Etchings, etc,, at the most 
Reasonable and Ridiculous Prices ever 
offered. 


lend cd 


Nore Apprzss— 


DIMOND BROS.., 
150 Rundle Street. 


WHITING & CO. 


DYERS, CLEANERS, & PRESSERS, 
268 Rundle Street East 


(Two Doors from Charlick Bros.) 


ALL KINDS OF WORK DONE, viz., 


Gents’ Suits thoroughly cleaned and pressed 
at 5s. 6d.; dyed any color. 7s. 6a i 


Ladies’ Garments, all kinds, cleaned and 
pressed, 5s.; dyed, 7s, 


All kinds of Silks, Feathers, Glove 
Hats Cleaned and Blocked. Pacha 


French Cleaning a speciality, 
All Repairs neatly and promptly executed. 


We desire to say that we are prepared to 
guarantee our work equal to anything in . 
the City, and to do all kinds of work at 
Reasonable Prices. 


Give us a trial and prove us. 
Dy Ach FOP is 


“Australian 
Gardener’ Office, 
Corner Pirie & Wyatt Sts. 


Send us along a trial order. 


. 
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WILLIAM J&MES: 


House, Land, and Estate Agent, 
54 PIRIE STREET, ADELAIDE (Opposite State Bank), 


If you require a House, Farm, Orchard, or a Dairy it will pay you to get a list of my 
good assortment of properties. I have some lovely Orangeries, splendid Farms in choice 
and safe disticts ; also Handsome Gentlemen’s Residences, and Cottages with Acres. 


Now Offerine— 
A 5—Roomed House and 3 Acres, stables, etc. £280 for the freehold 
Investment--Cheap House of 5 Rooms, all stone, Rent 10s, Price £175 


HLILMAN & CoO., 
House, Land, and Business Agents, 17 Waymouth St.. 


MONEY TO LEND. 


Approved Securities, 4 to 5 per cent. per annum, 


FOR SALE. 
Note this! Terms in all cases can be arranged. 


FIRLE, 3 miles from City—9 acres, 6 CITY—Investment, £75 per annum for CITY, South Terrace—Well built Villa, 


rooms, oranges and paddocks, £1,150. £1,200. Building could be put there for 9 rooms, every convenience, large block - 
A great bargain. £1,500 and land given in for nothing. ground, stables, motor house, concert 
Rh Bue PERT BTE, aud Penny CL eam acres close station, rising HEM SLE Ie LE ADA HELD, 
ection—Detache ouse rooms, neighborhood. £150, T DE— 
bath, verandahs, £250. “Any terms 2 ROSE PANS Seugp enueuroom 


2 NORTH UNUEY== Residence: S rooms each, brick, almost new, £650, Rents - 
eae eee a 5 sa earns _ hath, pantry, cellarette. Enclosed area? 33s. weekly, rates only £8 yearly. 
2 iy i lavatory, stables, trapshed, 1-16th acre: Pays well. 

FIRLE—2} acres, lovely orangery full Only 1-8th mile walk G.P.O., close CITY, East Part—2 cottages, 3 rooms, 
bearing, splendid house 8 rooms, eic,, penny section. £890. verandahs, £400 ; rents, 14s. 6d. weekly. 
atables, pigstye. £1,376. CROYDON, close Station—Superb free. PENNINGTON TERRACE, NORTH 

CITY, close Hanson Street—Detached stone Villa, 6 rooms, every modern ADELAIDE — Residence, 6 rooms, - 
stone house, 4 rooms, ete. £315. convenience, 50x 150. £665. bath, etc., stables, trapshed. £700, 


E. B. COX & Co., Seedsmen, Etc., corner Rundle Street and East Terraces 


January Number of 


1909 


(A Monthly Journal of Floriculture, Horticulture, Agriculture, and Poultry), 


Illustrations — 
Neapolian Maize 
Petunia 
Gomphocarpus Arborescens 
Variegated Japanese Hops 
Ipomoea Sanguinea 

_ Leedsii—Maggie May Daffodil 

Epriortrat. 

The Vegetable Garden— 
Operations for the Month 
Pomato or Tomato, which ? 


Flower Garden— 
Notes for the Month 
Blue Roses 
Flowers cure Insanity 
Annuals and Biennals 
About Daffodils 
New Cineraria— Matador 


EDITORIAL. 


_— (0: oe 


Ix common with all others of the com- 
munity, the readers of “The Australian 
Gardener” rejoice at the prospect of 
electric cars in the city of Adelaide and 
suburbs, When the city makes a move 
the country goes with it, and what is good 
for one is good for both. The booming 
of the city is catching on, and the next 
boom will be in land. Already the 
country has had a great rise, and a large 
are. changed hands during the last two 
years at greatly advanced prices. This is 
still going on, and little wonder, too, for 


one season with average luck covers at’ 


least half the purchase money of the 
land. Garden property is a fancy sort of 
holding at present. The prices paid for 
garden land is nearly double what it was 
a few years ago. The value of the land 


has increased according to the purchasing _ 


‘power of consumers. Many consumers 
are in a better position now to buy 
gardeu produce which they would pre- 
viously have done without, 


CONTAINS— 


The Orehard— 
Fruit Tree Stocks 
A Codlin Moth Parasite 
Bee-Culture— 
Advice to Beginners 
The Farm— 
Diseases of the Skin : 
The World’s Biggest Farm 
Interesting Wheat- Growing 
Clipping Horses 


Influence of Fertilizers upon Wheat ~ 


Miscellaneous Items 
The Wheat Harvest 


The Dairy— 
The Cape Tulip 
Testing Dairy Cows 
Flies in the Dairy 
Preservation of Milk 


The garden producer has a very up and 
down market to deal with. In fact one 
of the chief factors in determining the 
market is the weather. November was a 
record month for heat, and December for 
dryness. Nobody realised this more 
fully than the strawberry growers. The 
strawberry season opened up beautifully, 
and the fruit brought to the market in 
the early part of the picking was the 
finest we have seen. The Margarcts 
came on beautifully with fine rich berries 
pushed on by the early Gandy plant, 


which is now set out with the Margarets ~ 


to get early fruit. The two did well 
together, and most of the money this 
season was made out of these two 
varieties. The hot weather came on 
apace and ripened up the Arthurs, but 
beat the pickers, who soon found that 
the absence of an inch of rain meant the 
ripening of fruit before it could develop; 
and so they were cut out of the market, 
The second crop went with tke tail end 
of the first. Tons of strawberries were 
lost this season through the lack of 
rain, 


News and Notes 


The Poultry Yard— 
Diseases of Fowls 
Interesting Statistics 
Preparing Fowls for Show 
Cold Storage of Eges 
Poultry Brevities 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


The Young Folks— 
Marvels of Pond Life 
Conundrums 
Trade Dinners 
From Rags to Regs 
The Penny 


&e, &., &. 
The Lay of the Post Cart 


Wir anp Humour 
ee E 


Peas were much in the same position 
as strawberries. The plains crop came 
all in a heap and caused a slump, but a 
sudden rise came because the hills growers 
had no rain to back up the supplies. A 
bad year for peas, except for the favored 
few who can irrigate and keep up a 
rotation of crops. : 


The cherry-growers had a good innings, 
but the fruit was not what it would have 
been had the heat wave hung off a bit. 
The fruit ripened too quickly, before it 
had time to develop into the fine sample 
we so frequently see in the Adelaide 
market. 


Tomato-growers are not heard com- 
plaining because the weather suits them 
nicely, and we now have the luscious 
vegetable on the market at a reasonable 
price. - 

Apples and pears are coming on fast, 
although the exporters are not expecting 
so much that they will not be able to 
handle them comfortably. It is to be 
hoped that the growers will take to heart 
the good advice given from the markets 
abroad, which means that if they are 
going to hold price against the active 
competitors from America they will have 
to do it on quality and grading. Growers 
must realise that the best is the only 
quality worth growing, ; 


The recent rains will do inealoulables 
good to the gardens and orchards, 
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J. G. 4. ROWELL 


Karatilor and Outfitter, 


JUST, ARRIVED. Fancy Vestings in 


great variety. 


The Latest Designs in 


Suitings, 7 
Ladies’ Riding Habits 
_ Coatings, = and ‘Costumes. 
‘Overcoatings, Soe 
| hse | Call and inspect or Send for 
Trouserings, ta Samples 


SOQ Rundle St.. Adelzaide | 


SOUTH AUSTR SE] [NI 
CYCLE DEPOT. J 


SUN BICYCLES, £6 2s 6d 


Made to Stand Good Hard Wear. Guaranteed 12 Months 


Beeston Bicycies 


A. Grade. B.S.A. Parts Throughout. SI4 LOs. Guaranteed for Two Years 
No-1 Grade S340 TOs Guaranteed for Two Years 


Second-hand Bicycles in Stock, from £2 upwards. 
- Second-hand Bicycles taken as part payment KASY TERMS ARRANGED. 7 


Art Catalogue sent post free on application 


i'l. RUNDLE STREET. ADELAIDE 


: 


~S 
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The Vegetable Garden: 


Operations for the Month 


The growing of vegetables becomes 
rather difficult during. the hot dry months 
of summer in those parts of the State 
where the supplies of water are insuffi- 
cient to permit of the watering of the 
plants, In such cases the best method 
to adopt is to cultivate the surface of the 
soil between the vegetables as frequently 
as possible, no matter how dry and dusty 
the soil may be. Fer this purpose the 
Planet Jr. hand-hoe will be found most 
effective, but if this cannot be obtained, 
an ordinary hoe or a good well-set Dutch- 
shoe will answer the purpose, but the 
work cannot be carried on perhaps quite 
SO speedily. 

A heavy mulch of farm-yard manure 
will prevent evaporation and serve as 


useful plant food as well, and when dug” 


‘into the soil after it has served its pur7 
pose asa mulch will prove valuable: not 
only as plant-food, but, during its process 
of rotting, will perform important work 
in making the soil better adapted for 
plant growth. — } BTS, 
Beans, Hrench or Kidney. = This 
vegetable may be sown to as great an 
extent as may be required. The best 
plan to adopt {is to sow a row or two 


once a week, or perhaps it would be better 
to sow a row, wait until the plants have 
come up, then sow another row, and so 
on. The ground should be well dug in 
the not 
naturally sufficiently rich, it should be 
heavily manured with well-rotted farm- 
yard manure. It may be as well to state 
that if the so-called. chemical cr artificial 


manures are used, sulphate of ammonia, 


first instance, and if it is 


nitrate of soda, or manures known as 
nitrogenous or ammoniacal manures, are 


of little if any use for French beans. - 


Lime, gypsum, potash, or sulphate of 
lime are the best substances to apply, but 
it is hardly possible to do better than 
use plenty of well-rotted stable or farm- 
yard manure. When sowing, make 
drills about 2 feet apart for tall-growing 
varieties, and sow the beans about four 
inches apart in the drills, covering the 
seeds 1} inches deep. 


Beet, Silver.—Sow a row or two of 


seed in well dug up ground, and trans- 


plant from the seed-bed if there are any 
plants large erxough to move. The leaves 
only of this plant are used, and they 
make a very palatable dish, if properly 
boiled. 


Borecole or Kale. — Make early 
sowings. It belongs to the Brassica or 


cabbage family. The seed should be 
sown in seed-beds or boxes. and the 
seedlings sfterwards transplanted. The 
soil should be made rich with well-rotted 
stable manure. Plant in rows two feet 
apart each way. 


Broccoli.—This resembles the cauli- 
flower, and might easily be mistaken for 
it ; in point of fact, it is a variety which 
takes longer to arrive at maturity, and 
there are other differences which are 
very apparent to one used to 
vegetables, Tt should be 
sown either in boxes or a seed:bed, which 
should be shaded and watered. When 
the plants are strong and hardy they 
should be planted out, about 3 or 4 inches 
apart, in a small, well-prepared bed, in 
order vhat they may develop well for 
further planting out in their permanent 
places. 

Brussels Sprouts,—This is another and 
excellent variety of the cabbage, but 


growing 


which differs in a most marked degree 


from that vegetable. The stem grows to 
a considerable height, and bears numbers 
of miniature cabbages, It is very 
suitable for cool districts and should be 
grown wherever it will thrive, for it is 


one of the best of vegetables, and can be 


grown as easily as an ordinary cabbage. 
Seed should be sown in a box or seed- 
bed, and every care should be taken in 
watering and shading sufficiently. When 
the plants are large enough they should 
be moved to well dug up but not too 
heavily manured ground that has been 
prepared for them. The growth should | 
not be too rank, and the plants must no % 
be forced, or else the young sprouts will 
not fortm well. If the ground is naturally 
rich it may, perhaps, be well not to 
apply manure. However, if they do not 
thrive, manure can easily be applied in 
a liquid form. Plant in rows about two 
feet six inches apart. The plants to 


stand about two feet from each other in 


the rows. ; 

Cabbage.—Sow a little seed occasion- 
ally, not much at a time, but just sufti- 
cient to keep up a continuous supply of 
plants. Plant out a few strong young. 
cabbages from the seed-bed te some well- 
manured ground, 


6 


Cauliflower —Sow a small quantity of 
seed for future supplies in a seed-bed or 
box where it can be shaded or watered 
easily, and transplant all the plants you 
haye ready. In the first place, prepare 
some ground by trenching if possible, or 
deep digging, and 
manuring, mixing in the manure well. 
Tf the soil is dug or trenched deep the 
roots of the cauliflowers can descend to a 
considerable depth in search of food, and 
are not likely then to suffer from dry 
weather. Select good strong sturdy 
plants and set them about three feet 
apart each way. Do not break or injure 


thoroughly well 


the roots more than can be avoided when 
raising the plants from the seed-bed. 


Celery, Red and White,—A little seed 
may be sown during the month so as to 
have a supply available if required. 

Celeraic, or Turnip-Rooted Celery.— 
This is a variety of the ordinary celery, 
but the root has become, by cultivation 
and selection, like a turnip in appearance, 
and this turnip-like root is used instead 
of leaf-stalks. 
yegetable, and is eaten either raw or 


Tt is a most delicious 


poiled. Sow-in a box of nicely prepared 
When the 
plants are about six inches high, plant 
out in rich free soil, in rows 18 inches 


soil. Prick out, like celery. 


apart and a foot in the rows. 

Cress and Mustard. — Sow a. little 
seed occasionally to keep up a supply. 
Make the ground rich with well-rotted 


manure, and take means to make the bed’ 


somewhat below the surface of the sur- 
rounding ground. 

Kohl Rabi, or Turnip-Rooted Cabbage. 
—A few seeds may be sown, but it is not 
adyisable to grow it to any extent ‘until 
it is ascertained that the family cares for 
it. Sow and plant as for cabbage. Cut 


when the swelling is from three to four — 


inches in diameter. ; 

Melons, &c.—Give plenty of water and 
liquid manure to melons while the fruit 
is growing and swelling, but lessen the 
supplies as they begin to show signs o¢ 
ripening. Melons require to be artifici- 
ally fertilised when in flower.’ Cucum- 
bers, marrows, aud pumpkins want even 
more abundant supplies of water. Al] 


this family is benefitted by having their ~ 


ee a ee ae be 
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growth regulated, stopped, and thinned. 
Pinch the fruit-bearing shoots a joint or 
so beyond the fruit, and in the case of a 
heavy crop of melons thin out the fruit. 
Cut marrows and cucumbers when they 
have attained about half their normal 
Ize. The flavor is 
superior at this stage. 


incomparably 
Some gardeners 
aim at the production of large marrows, 
but this is a huge mistake, A single 
plant will only develop two or three 
large fruits, which, when cooked, are of 
little value for the table, but scores of 
small marrows, of the best quality, may 
be cut from one plant, provided they are 
taken when only a few inches in length. 
A marrow should be cooked entire, if it 
is cut much of its delicate flavor is lost. 
Even if the plants are not wanted at the 
time that they are ready, they should be 
cut, and so induce the plant to furnish 
for a longer period a succession of young 
marrows. 


Potatoes.—Prepare a bed for planting 
by deep digging, well draining, and 
heavily manuring. When ready, plant 
some variety of the kidney potato. Use 
medium-sized whole tubers, for they will 
probably succeed better than large ones 
cut into two or more pieces. .The rows 
should be from 2 ft. 6 in. to 3 feet apart. 

Radish.—Sow a little seed from time 
to time and use the plants as quickly as 
they are ready. A supply of this vege- 
table, if young and tender, is always 
useful, If well grown the tender leaves 
may be eaten as well as the root. Make 
the ground fine and manure well with 
rotten dung. Sow in little rows, thin 
out, and keep free from weeds. 

Rape.—_Sow a little of this useful 
vegetable in light rich soil in drills 
half an inch deep and 8 inches apart, and 
sow thickly, 

Savoy.—Sow a little seed. This is one 
of the best of the cabbage class, which 
will succeed to the greatest perfection in 
rather cool districts, although it may be 
grown in almost any part of the State. 

Tomatoes.— In most gardens there 


‘should be good supplies of nice ripe 


fruit. Some means should be adopted to 


‘keep the branches or vines from lying on 


the ground and: thus rotting the fruit. 
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They are awkward plants to tie up if 


‘allowed to attain’ full growth before the 


tying up is attempted. The work should 
be done as they grow. Bundles of sticks | 
prunings of fruit trees, or dead branches 
of trees can be spread under the plants, 
and this will answer in a rough way to 
serve the purpose. 

The month of January is generally 
considered to be an ‘off’ month for 
vegetables, and there is often a scarcity 
if the weather proves dry; but, with a 
little care and trouble, if a good supply 
of water is available, quite sufficient may 
be raised for all requirements, 


Pomato or Tomato, Which ? 


Oscar Soderholm, foreman at the 
greenhouses of H. I’. Littlefield, Wor- 
cester, Mass., has a genius for experi- 
menting, Recently Mr. Soderholm 
grafted Lorillard tomato plants on to 
potato vines. Now, he has a number of 
double plants; above ground we found 
tomato plants 6 feet high, still growing 
rapidly and full of green and ripe 
On the other end, in the 
ground, there are potatoes the size of an 
egg. There are no petato vines in 
sight, excepting those growing from the 
new potafoes for, strange to say, the 
potatoes, instead of xipening, are 
sprouting.—‘ Florists’ Exchange.’ 


tomatoes. 


The attention of our readers is called 
to the Income Tax Returns advertise- 
ment appearing in our columns. Forms 
of returns are to be had at all post offices. 
Returns must be sent in at once (except 
those of farmers only, which are to be in 
on or before May 1), and postage in all 
cases must be prepaid. Fines and interest 
will be imposed upon assessment of late 


returns, and no remission will be made - 


of same. 


Robert Hill, 


Chaff and Grain Merchant, 


64 CURRIE STREET, Adelaide. 


Bran, Pollard, Oats, Wheat” 
Chick Meal, and all kinds of 
Poultry Food 


AT LOWEST MARKET RATES._ 
Telephone 1250. 
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New Seeds fot Present Sowing. 


PRIMULA (Chinese Primrose). 
Primula, Large Flowering Fringed, mixed 
1s packet 


? 


Primula, Robust Giant Flowered, mixed, 
2s 6d packet 


Primula, Fern Leaved, Fringed, choicest 
mixed, 1s packet 


Primula, Double; Fringed, finest mixed, 
1s 6d packet 


Auricula, Choice Alpine, mixed, 6d packet 


Polyanthus Primrose, ‘‘Royal London Parks,” 
lovely shades of crimson-maroon, rich 
purple and deep orange, passing to palest 
primrose and white, Js packet 


Galceolariz, Splendid Large Flowered Tigred and 
Self-colored, 1s packet 


Cineraria, choice mixed, 1s packet; fine mixed, 6d pkt. 


Uineraria, Large Flowering Dwarf Compact, prize 
‘varieties, extra choice mixed 2s 6d packet mL EN 


Cyclamen, Hackett’s Giant Flowered, mixed, 1s and “ aN Gs 


2s 6d packet 


* 


Cyclamen Persicum, mixed, 6d packet 


Tuberous Begonias, ‘‘ International Prize,” Single and é 
Double, unrivalled strain, 2s:6d packet 
Also, Single, 1s packet ; Double, 1s 6d packet 


n 


Pansy, English and Scotch, Finest Large Flowered, 
Js packet 


Pansy, Mammoth Parisian, 1s packet 


Pansy, Exhibition Varieties, extra choice, 2s packet 9% 


SS 


Also Packets of mixed Pansy Seed at 3d and 6d, Deena Pri 


mroses, Royal London Parks, 


zz. & WW. ACHE Tz, 


Wholesale and Retail Seedsmen and Nurserymen, 
173 RUNDLE STREET, ADELAIDE. Telephone 350 


Petunias are highly ornamental, profuse blooming, 
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easily 


GOMPHOCARPUS ARBORESCENS. 
This is a hardy perennial introduced from Natal. 
remarkable and - picturesque. 
resemble the well-known Waxflower (Hoya Carnosa). 
grow to a height of 2: feet. 


Sow in March, April, or May; also in September, Octobe 


cultivated garden favorites, effective and beautiful for the 
decoration of the greenhouse, while for planting out in beds or 


mixed borders they are unsurpassed. The brilliancy and 
variety of color, combined with the duration of their blooming 
period, renders them invaluable. 


Sow in March, April, or May, also in August, September, and 
_ October, in nice light soil, in shallow pans; cover very lightly, 


and place in a frame or greenhouse. 


When the seedlings come 


up, and as soon as they can be handled, prick out into similar 


pans rather thinly. 
pot singly into small pots. 


When they have made three or four leaves, 
If they are intended to be grown in 


pots, repot, when large enough, into six or seven inch pots, to 
flower in, or else plant them out into the ground 
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Notes for the Month. 


There should be no lack of color inthe 
garden in January. We are now being 


rewarded for our labor by a wealth and 


profusion of bloom. We have but to 
maintain it through the hot trying 
months to follow. The operation of 
watering has become tedious and monoto- 
nous in the extreme, but if anything can 
afford us consolation it is the magical 


effect it has on the drooping flower and 
flagging leaf after blistering sun and 
withering wind have done their worst. 
There is often a lull towards evening, 
and in the softening light that follows 
the sunset, in the moisture laden atmos- 
phere we have credited, when the cooling 
spray of the hose has called back the 
color to the plants with an additional 
intensity, and caused a perfumed incense 
to ascend from the flowers, we are 
rewarded by rare moments of enjoyment. 


occupy a bed or patch. The bulbs may 
be lifted after the death of the foliag® 
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It is very 
The leaves and flowers 


They 


and November. 


Moments worth waiting, worth striving 
for. 

Dahlias and cannas are a host in them- 
selves for decorative purposes, but the 
luxuriant growth and weelth of blooms 
we desire above all things in them can 
only be encouraged and maintained by 


liberal supplies of water. In the case of 


the former, where the soil has not been 


well enriched frequent supplies of liquid 
manure should be given. Dahlias must 
be secured to stout stakes, one to each 
stem; their effect is spoilt at once if 
they are allowed to flop. | ' 

With smaller annuals it is better to 
rely on close planting, by which they 
support each other, and due attention to 
strengthening growth by pinching than 
to have the garden bristling with 
stakes. 


Daffodils require to be planted in fresh 
soil ocersionally. ‘Three years are cof- 
sidered long enough for the bulbs to 


and be immediately replanted, or dried 
and atored until February. Ground for © 
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IPOMGA SANGUINEA. 


The Ipomoeas are beautiful climbers ; 
covering trellises, fences, &c. 


valuable for 


VARIEGATED JAPANESE HOPS. 


the reception of the bulbs later should 
be prepared soon. In very poor dry 
soils a dressing of cow manure may be 
dug deeply into the beds or patches, and 
a little bone-dust worked through the 
soil nearer the surface, 

Many roses will cast their leaves ab our 
this time of the year, especially if the 
weather is dry. They may be pruned 
back, just as if it were winter or early 
spring, and the plants wiil igasalitee good 
flowers in the autumn. This is a good 
time for budding roses, if it be desired to 
increase the stock of plants, Take buds 
from those it is desired to propagate, and 
insert in a seedling briarstock, Insome 
cases, with Marechal Neil for instance, 
the Banksia can be employed, Tea roses 
judiciously pruned at this season will be 


encouraged to produce better blooms in 
the autumn. Much of this pruning can 
be done when the flowers are cut if care 
is taken always to cut back to a strong 
outside bud. Many plants can be 
induced to bloom continually if they are 
occasionally sheaved over. It is generally 
easy to see when this method wili answer 
-by the fresh growth that is always found 
springing up from the base. Coreopsis 
and antirrhiniums can be thus dealt 
with, ae 
Cuttings can now be taken of yerbenas 
phloxes, antirrhiniums, pentstemons 
lantanas, pelargoniums, petunias, and 
the side shoots of pansies and hollyhocks. 
Choose nice short-pointed wood for 
cuttings. 
Sow Balsam, Calceolaria, Cineraria, 


Sow in July or August in pans in a slight heat, either in a 
hot-bed or greenhouse, and, when strong enough, prick out 
into a cool frame, where they may get hardened and well, 
established for transplanting into their blooming quarters 
in September ; or they may be sown in the open. during 


September and October. 


A , 


Primula, 


Cyclamen, Begonias and 
and Gloxina. 
Carnations and verbenas can be 


layered now to increase them, 

Tf seed vessels are to be saved they 
must be carefully watched as the ripening 
Season approaches, but if a prolonged 
period of bloom is desired the plants 
should be relieved of all dead flowers, 

Remove the dead leayes of bulbs as 
they dry up, but do not cut them of 
whilst they are in a green state. I¢ 
would be well to put in two or three 
sticks around the bulbs to prevent 
them being destroyed when digging up 
the garden. Examine bulbs that aro 
lifted and see they are not damp, or 
they will soon become mouldy and 
injured. 

' Chrysanthemums 


will need good 


“supplies of water, and also weak liquid 


manure. The plants had better be well 
mulched with farmyard manure. 

Small plants—cowslips, daisies, poly- 
anthus, &c.—if allowed to remain in the 
garden fully exposed to the hot sun, will 
probably die, They had better be 
watered, and removed to a cool, shady 
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STOTT & HOARE 


Sole Agents 


WNDERWOOD "ERYYPEWRITER. 


The new Billing and Invoicing Typewriter will make out Invoice, Day Book, and Cart Noteg 


SECOND-HAND TYPEWRITERS of all makes for sale from £5. 


at ONE writing. 


Copying.—We undertake copying of all descriptions. 


Lists, and Circular Letters. 


Cash or Kasy Terms 


Specifications, Contracts, Price 
100 copies Circular, 5s. ; 50 copies, 3s, 


Alexandra Chambers, 27 Grenfell Street, Adelaide. 


place for the remainder of the summer, 
and can be replanted in their old situa- 
tions in the winter or early spring. 


Blue Roses. 


Experts in plant-breeding hold that it 
is impossible to obtain a blue rose. There 
Had 
there been there would have been little 


is no wild rose with any blue in it. 


difficulty in breeding a garden rose of 
that colour, Meanwhile, there occurs, 
from time to time, a rumor that the blue 
rose has at last come. It is now stated 
that Germany has produced a blue Tose 
and plants of it may be purchased at 10/- 
each. This is what is said of it :—‘After 
years of striving the rose- breeder has at 
last succeeded in obtaining a blue rose of 
a character calculated to cause excitement 
amongst rose fanciers. It is a sport from 
Crimson Rambler, with flowers of a blue 
color, produced in large clusters, which at 
first are colored lilac, changing with age 
to amethyst-blue, and finally to steel 
blue, the color of the March violet. The 
stamens are yellow, and show up con- 
spicuously against.the blue of the petals, 
The leaves are glossy green, and sparsely 
clothed with thorns. So far, it has not 
been attacked by mildew. ‘There is a 
prospect of obtaining a rose of clear 


*Phone 1080. 
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cornflower-blue color by using this as 
a breeder, along with the larger-flowered 
roses.’ 


Flowers Cure Insanity. 


There seems to be no end to what may 
be expected in the line of new treatments 
The latest is the 
‘flower cure’ for insane patients, which 
is being tried at one of New York’s great 
asylums. 


for various diseases. 


Common or garden flowers are 
the medium used and experiments are 
being carried on to determine the psycho- 
logival value of various blossoms in the 
Tt has been 
found that flowers are of great benefit to 


treatment of patients. 


the insane, and the product of the large 
greenhouses which are maintained is 
scattered through the asylum in pro- 
fusion. In some cases a single rose has 
been found to be more efficacious in its 
soothing effect than opiates and strait- 
jackets, The Beneficial influence of 
flowers, while never absent, it is asserted, 
varies in different individuals, women as 
a rule being more susceptible than men. 
Color in various blossoms seeins to be a 
prime factor in the new treatment, 
although experiments have not reached 
the point where a certain flower can be 


prescribed for a certain kind of mental 
affliction. 

Probably this may account for the 
paucity of ‘luny’ individuals found among 
those engaged in the florist business,— 
‘Florists’ Exchange.’ 


» sen ee AUSTRALIA 


General Income 
Tax Returns 
Are Now Due. 


Except those of farmers only, which 
are due on or before the 1st May. 


FORMS OF RETURNS are to be 
had at «ll Post Offices. 


Postages MUST BE PREPAID in every 
instance. 


FINES and [NTEREST will be 
imposed upon Assessments of late returns 
and no remission will be made of s me, 


J. G. RUSSELL 


Commissioner of Taxes. 
January Ist, 1909. 


OMMERCIAL AND ORNAMEN- 

TAL PRINTING of every descrip- 

tion in first-class style, on the shortest 

notice, and at cheapest rates, at the 

“Australian Gardener” Office, corner of 
Pirie and Wyatt streets. 
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NOTICE TO FRUIT AND PLANT DEALERS. 


The attention of all persons interested in the inter-State trade in fruits, plants, and vegetables is hereby drawn to the 
Amended Regulations dealing therewith as published in the ‘‘Government Gazette” of July 9, 1908, on pages 33 and 34, under which 


Le 
2. 


3. 
4. 


10. 


Grape vines, or portions thereof, are absolutely prohibited. 


Other plants and fruits may be introduced via Serviceton by rail, per parcels post, to Adelaide, and via Port Adelaide 
by sea only. 


No parcel containing those goods shall be Janded in South Australia without an inspector’s permit, 
No plants other than those growing in pots having soil attached to their roots will be admitted. 


A certificate signed by an officer of the Department of Agriculture in the exporting State—indicating that they were 
reasonably free from disease when exported —must be presented with every consignment of fruits, plants, or vegetables 
on arrival, such certificate must also indicate whether the case or covering be quite new or has been efficiently 
disinfected. 


Hivery gsnih ype Chae must have indelibly and legibly printed, marked, or ‘stencilled upon it, or upona tag or label 
attached to it, the exporter’s name and address or some mark which he has registered with the Department of 
Agriculture in the exportlng State, 


All banana fruits must be -accompanied by a certificate signed by the grower, as well as by an officer of the 
Department of Agriculture in the State where they have been grown, certifying that they have been effectively covered 
against fruit flies for three (8) weeks prior to being exported, 


No plants or portions thereof will be sdmitted from any State or country where phylloxera exists unless accompanied by a 
declaration made before a Justice of the Peace, British Consular Agent, or officer of the Department of Agriculture in the 
exporting country to the effect (a) that the plants were not grown within 50 yards of any grape vine, (b) thatno phyiloxera 
exists or has existed in the plantation from which the plants originated. F 


No charges will be made for goods inspected and certified for export. For imported goods an inspection fee of one 
penny, om a sorting fee of threepence per package will be charged when not exceeding two cubic feet in capacity. Extra 
charges will be made for larger packages and for disinfection when necessary. 


The penalties for any breach of these regulations are fines from £5 to £100 or imprisonment not exceeding six (6) 
months. 


Persons desirous of obtaining further information may do so by applying to the Department of Agiculture, North-terrace. 


L. O'LOUGHLIN, Minister of Agriculture. 
Gowernment Poultry Station. 


Agricultural College, Koseworthy. 


Eggs and Chickens for Sale during Season. 


Black Orpington, Buff Orpington, and Indian Game—Eggs, 15s., Chickens, 30s. a dozen. 

Silver Wyandottes, Kaverolles, Minorca, White Wyandotte, White Leghorn, Old English Game—Eggs, 10s., Chickens, 21s, a dozen, 
Table Birds—Hggs from various crosses, 3s.. when available. 

Settings will be 15 eggs and no replacements. Chickens at a month old. The stock is of first-class quality and vigorous 


For further particulars apply to the Poultry Expert, Crown Lands Offices, or the Poultry Superintendent, Agricultural 
College, Roseworthy. : 


gah hy Sy 
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ANLER FPLACE. 


GS 


1862 


Renowaed for his Watches, Jewellery, and Repairs. - ADELAIDE 


FOO LEG OL rane re 
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 SMTrok ERS’ TREAT. 


ENTERPRISE TOBACCO 


Aromatic Gold Bar, 5s. 6d. lb Dark, 5s. Ib. 
Nothing better to be had, 


* 
a 
os 


FULL 
WEIGHT 


Enterprise Twist Tobacco, 3s. 3d. Ib 


HIGH CLASS TOBACCO. 


Enterprise Pocket Pieces, 8s. 3d. lb 


The Old-Established Lines cannot be beat. Sold Eveywhere. 


Sole Agent for the Commonwealth— 


‘N. SOLOMONS, 44 and 48 Arcade, Adelaide. 


* 


JOHNSON & HARFIELD, 
New Market, Adelaide, 


WHOLESALE FRUIT & PRODUCE MERCHANTS. 


4 
1S a 


and forwarded to all parts:of thei States as lowest 


i 


yA id 


Fresh Fruit and Vegetables pack dt 
rates’ for cash, { Al trial ‘solicited.® Be 
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Annuals and Biennals. 


By J. Cronin, in Victorian “ Journal of 
Agriculture. ” 


Annuals are plants that develop from 
seeds, mature their growth, blossom, pro- 
duce seeds, and die within _one year, 
Biennials differ from annuals in that two 
years are required for the cycle from seeds 
sown to seeds saved from the resultant 
plants, maturing 6 eir growth in the 
first year, and flowering, producing their 
seeds, and dying in the second. ; 

A number of plants that are perennial 
in habit of growth are classed as annuals 
by gardeners, and treated as such on 
account of ease of culture, as well as in- 
crease of vigour, in the young seedling 
plant as compared with the growth pro- 
duced by the perennial after a bebilitating 
season of growth and bloom. It is much 
easier and more profitable to raise pansies 
Iceland poppies, and other plants that 
are true perennials from seeds each season 
than to save them during a hot and dry 
summer. Anuuals are classfied as hardy 
or half hardy. according to their powers 
of resistance to frost and adverse weather 
conditions geuerally. Many kinds are 
are native to tropical or semi tropical 
regions and while they are damaged or 
destroyed by the ordinary winter con— 
ditions obtaining in the greater part of 
Victoria will endure considerable heat 
and sunshine, if supplied with suflicient 
moisture. F : 

There is a decided and merited increase 
latterly in the culture of many of the 
most popular annual and biennial plants, 
their presence in most gardens, when well 
grown, insuring 2 display of bright or 
sweetly perfume? flowers during the 
greater part of the warm season of the 
year, when the more perinanent occu- 
pants are devoid of blooms. In response 
to the demand that has »risen for young 
plants for transplanting, nurserymen in 

. various parts of the States have devoted 
considerable space and time to the raising 
of the most popular lines, and a trade. in 
annuals, &e , has beep built up in recent 
years that returns @ large revenue to 
those engaged in it. This trade has been 
facilitated by the excellent pareel post 
arranzements, it being possible to obtain 
young plants, in. fresh, vigorous condition 
when properly packed, in any part of the 
State, from nurserymen located in the 
metropolis, or important provincial 
towns, 

—Raising Annuals, &., from Seed.— 


Nurserymen a:d_ proficient gardeners 
‘experience very little difficulty in raising 
plants from good seeds, but the novice 
often fails on account of ignorance of the 
necessiry conditions for their propaga- 
tion. The first condition necessary 
towards success is good fresh seed, it 
‘being as reasonable to expect to get a 
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chicken from an addled egg as a plant 
from a seed that has lost its germinating 
power through old age. Seeds require a 
moderate moisture and warmth t> insure 
germination, and also comparative 
absence of light and presence of air in 
the soil. A well tilled and finely divided 
loam or a light sandy soil, fairly provided 
with humus, supplies the requisite con 
ditions generally. Good drainage insures 
soil aeration, and the soil covering that 
is placed over the seeds, the necessary 
exclusion of light. 

Many annual plants will not thrive if 
disturbed by transplanting, mignonette 
being an example. In such cases the 
seeds should be sown thinly in the garden 
beds; but the majority of kinds trans- 
plant well and it is generally most con- 
venient to raise the plants in small beds, 
boxes, &c , and, when they are sufliciently 
large, to transfer them to their flowering 
quarters. A few shallow boxes and a 
quantity of light porous soil is 
often the only equipment of some of tke 
“small trade growers, and it is astonishing 
what large quantities of plants are raised 
in such places during one year, The 
boxes are perforated and thoroughly 
drained by placing about two inches of 
coarse a hes over the bottom, then the 
soil is placed in them and pressed fairly 
firm. The surface is made smooth and 
even and the seeds sown evenly and thinly 
and covered with light sifted soil to a 
depth agreeing with the size of seeds. 
Very fine seeds should be merely covered, 
those moderate in size, which includes 
most flowering annuals as stocks, phlox, 
&e., toa depth of about half an inch, 
while larzer seeds such as sweet peas, large 
sunflowers, &c , require to be covered by 
at least two inches of soil to insure sufli- 
cient moisture tosoften the seeds and 
promote germination. The soil -used 
should be damp, but not wet or sticky. to 
sow the seeds on, but the covering soil 
should be rather dry. 

No manure is necessary to the germina- 
tion of the seed or the welfare of the 


young plant until it is transplanted, and . 


it is often on account of the use of organic 
manure or fertilisers in the seed beds that 
failure has resulted. More sturdy and 
hardy plants are raised when the. soil is 
comparatively poor and dry. The roots 
of such plints are more fibrous in char- 
acter than those of plants grown in rich 
soil and liberally watered, and can be 
transplanted with a prospect of. success, if 
the snil thit they are transplinted in is in 
good condition and supplied with plant 
food. ‘Watering seed veds is also a fre- 
yuent cause of failure If the soil is 
moderately moist, little, if any, water is 
required until the plants appear, and in 
case of palpable need of water it should 
be applied gently through a fine rose 
nozzle. A heavy, splashing, watering will 
produce a caked surface through which ° 
the youug plants cannot penetrate. 


—Soil Preparation and Planting.— 
The secret of the cultivation of the fine 
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flowers seen at exhibitions is a thorough 
preparation of the soil, It is commonly 
the fate of annuals to be planted in poor, 
cloddy, soil that has been robbed by large 
shrubs or trees of all moisture and plant 
food it contained. Under such conditions 
poor results are certain, but if a position 
is selected free from root invasion and in 
good sunlight, and the soil is deeply 
worked and well manured, and afterwards 
cultivated and watered when necessary, 
strong plants and fine flowers will devélop 
if the variety is a good one and suitable 
to the place. 

A succession of plantings of various 
annuals may be made while moderately 
moist conditions prevail in spring, the 
best results being obtained from plants 
that have been set out fairly early while 
the soil and the air were moist and the 
weather cool. The plant should not be 
allowed to grow in the seed beds or boxes 
until they are drawn and weakly, but 
should be transplanted when about an 
inch or slightly more in height, if the 
kind is capable of resisting the climatic 
influence likely tooceur. Suflicient room 
should be allowed for each plant to enable 
it to obtain its maximum size. A very 
common error is to plant clusely to ‘cover 
the ground’ quickly. The plants con- 
sequently are starved and, if such is the 
cultivator’s ideal, it would be waste to 
purchase seeds or plants of good kinds or 
varieties. To prolong the season of 
blooming, the flowers of free seeding 
annual plants should be cut as soon as 
they are fading, thus preventing the 
formation of seeds which would quickly 
terminate the flowering period if per- 
mitted. 


—Selectien of Kinds.— 


Individual taste and local conditions 
generally determine the choice of all 
plants. In the case of annuals and bien- 
nials, the cultivator has a wide range of 
plants and seeds to choose from and 
should be guided in a great measure by 
results obtained locally. Among the 
most valuable and popular annuals :—are 
Sweet peas, phlox Drummondii, corn- 
flowers, poppies, larkspurs, coreopsis, 
mignoncette, lupins, sweet sultan, si.i- 
flowers, nasturtiums, stocks, nemesias, 
asters, zinnias, salpiglossis, cockscomb , 
amaranthus, Sturt’s desert pea, various 
everlasting tlowers, and annual grasses. 
Biennial plants worthy of culture in- 
clude:—Foxgloves, Canterbury _ bells, 
wallflowers, stocks of the Brompton class, 
leptosyne, &c. 


Undertakers. 


ADDY, J. C., & SON, Funeral Direc- 
tors and Oarriage Proprietors, 
All Funerals conducted under personal 
eupervision. 113 Flinders St., Adelaide. 
Phones—Adelaide 1077, Port 110, and 
Ssmaphore 263. and Jetty Road, Glenelg. 
Phone 78, 
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“ LEEDSIT.—MAGGIE MAY.” 


White perianti. 


ee le 


‘He that hath two’cakes of bread, let 
him sell one of them tor flowers of 
Narcissus; for bread is the food for the 
body, but Narcissus is rhe food of the 
soul.” These are the words of Mahomet, 
and they have been taken to heart by 
Englishmen, to whom D ffodils, 
“come before the swallsw dares,” and 
Narcissi, the poets? type of maiden 
purity and beauty, have become of con 
siderable commercial importance. and 
also as beloved for their beauty and 
fragrance as the Rose itself. 

Of all English plant: .and the true 
Daffodil (N. Pseudo naveiseus) +s wild in 
copses and moist w lx throughout 


thar 


Pale citron frilled cups. 


England—none have been in such con- 
stant favor as the Daffodil, which was a 
favorite garden flower with our ancestors, 
and especially as the flower for making 
garlands. The Rev. Uan.n Ellacombe, 
in his delightful book, * The Plantlore of 
Sha'speare,’ says it has been the favorite 
of all English poets from the time of 
Shakspeare. and even before, for Spenser 
spoke of ‘the green strowed round with 
Daffodowndillies.’ 

The botanical name adopted by 
Linneeus for the whole family of Daffodils 
is of mytholoyical origin. Narcissus was 
a beautiful youth who preferred gazing 
at his own retlection in the water to the 
charms of the nymph Echo, and as a 
punishment for his vanity ne was changed 
by Nemesis, the goddess of justice and 
punishment, into a flower : 


199 


Oe 
* And looking for his corse they only found 
A rising stalk with yellow blossoms crowned.’ 

The praises of Narcissi have been sung 
by the greatest of poets for ages, and the 
flowers have been loved by the gardeners 
of the old country for at least three 
hundred years. Shakspeare, however, 
never saw any flowers such as ‘ Emperor,’ 
‘Glory of Leiden” ‘Ellen Willmott,’ 
‘Maggie May,’ or ‘ Will Scarlet” By 
the side of these his Daffadilly is as a 
stage-coach to a steam engine. 

Over 250 years ago Parkinson had 
anticipated Mr Peter Barr (acknowledyed 
in England as the Daffodil king) in 
employing Pyrenean ‘ root-collectors’ and 
described some hundred kinds of 
Daffodil. The magic art of cross fertili- 
sation was then urdreamt of, and the 
possibilities latent in Parkinson’s store 
awaited the coming of Herbert first Dean 
of Manchester. Herbert, who in one 
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_ side of his versatile genius was something 


of a pre-Darwinian Darwin, published in 
1843 the results of his many years’ 
experiments at his Yorkshire rectory at 
Spofforth, and demonstrated that short- 
crowned Narcissi are really hybrids 
between the trumpet Daffodils and the 
poet’s Narcissus, N. poeticus. The first: 
to avail themselves of this discovery were 
Mr, Leeds of Manchester and Mr. Back- 
house of Walsingham. By crossing and 
re-crossing they obtained the host of 
lovely forms now in common cultivation. 
These are being used by the breeders of 
to-day for the further elovution of size, 
form, and color. Leeds sold his entire 
collection for a hundred guineas, but 
twenty times that amount would now be 
thought a small price. The glorious N. 
bicolor Horsefeldii raised by John Horse- 
field, the Lancashire weaver, was sold by 
auction for eigteenpence per bulb. 

Compare with these prices that realised 
by Mr. Engleheart’s seedling ‘ Will 
Scarlet’ three bulbs of which fetched a 
hundred guineas, whilst such sorts as 
‘Weardale Perfection” ‘King Arthur, 
and ‘Hodsock Pride’ cannot be bought — 
under about £18 a bulb, ‘Maggie May? | 
(illustrated) costs 15 guineas, ‘ Duke of 
Bedford’ twelve guineas, ‘Big Ben’ ten 
guineas, whilst no money could secure a 
bulb of ¢ Ellen Willmott.’ 

All Daffodils are not expensive; on 
the contrary, many of the most beautiful 
of the older sorts may be bought for a 
few shillings per hundred. To the 
inexperienced there is little or no diffe- 
rence between ‘Duke of Bedford’ at 
twelve guineas and ‘ Bicolor Grandis’ at 
three halfpence ; they are Daffodils and 
nothing more. But there are differences 
recognised by experts and indicated by 
the prices, and when the enthusiastic 
beginner has mastered the rudimentary 
stages and ‘got his eye in’ he will be ina 
position to undertake the most fascinat- 
ing, exciting, and, in*some cases, the 
most profitable of all operations in all 
horticulture—namely, the creation — of 
new flowers by crossing one sort with 
another, 
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WILLIAM CARR, 


Furniture Manufacturer 
and Repairer, 
Locksmith, Saw Sharpener. 


Carpets Cleaned and Relaid, 

All work artistically and promptly 
executed. 

Country orders attended to on shortest 
notice. 


Charges moderate. 


20 Hanson Street, Adelaide. 


Hureka Saddlery 
Aamporium 


Are Direct Importers and Manufacturers 
of Every Description of 


SADDLERY and HARNESS, 
Travelling Bags, &c. 

A Large Assortment Always on Hand, 
and Made to Order at the Shortest 
Notice. 

Collar.and Saddle-making a Speciality. 
Racing Equipage and all Farm and 
Station Requirements Supplied Immedi- 
ately. Quality Guaranteed and Prices 
Cheapest in the State. 


J. SHEPHERD, 


1584 Rundle St., Adelaide. 


N.B.—Goods to the value of £2 and 
upwards Delivered Free at any Railway 
Station. 


Muirden College, 


CURRIE STREET. 
TELEPHONE 1,502. 


A trial solicited. 


W. MUIRDEN, Princrpau. 
CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINATIONS, 


SPECIAL EVENING CLASSES are 
being formed, and will be conducted per- 
sonally by the Principal. Join without 
delay. 

Sendfor particulars to the College, and 
lose no time in joining one or other of the 
Classes if you would ensure success. 


E. BLACKEBY, 


BOOT & SHOE MANUFACTURER, 
266 Rundle Street, Adelaide. 


CUT SOLES A SPECIALITY. 


THE AUSTRALIAN GARDENER. 
THE AUSTRALIAN 


BEE BULLETIN 


A Monthly Journal 
Devoted to Bee Keeping. 


Edited and Published” by E. TIPPER, 
West Maitland; Apiary, Willow ‘Tree, 
New South Wales. 


Circulated in all the Australian Colonies 
New Zealand, and Cape of Good Hope. 

Per Annum 5s., booked 6s 6d., in Aus- 
ralasia, outside N.S.W.. add 6d. postage, 


Depot for the Paten; 
“*CHAMPION” 
Shoulder Brace Corse 


Depot for the Improved 

Health Corsets for 

Invalids, Tennis, Cy- 

cling, Golf, and everyday 
wear, 


Abdominal Belts 
made to order. 


and Maids’ Shoulder 
Braces. 


Mrs. L. HUTTON, 


CORSETIERE, 
13 Selbourne Chambers, 
Pirie Street, Adelaide. 


F. W. PREECE, 


For 20 years with Messrs. E. 8. 
Wigg & Son, 


Bookseller and Stationer. 


Books for Farmers and Gardeners. 

THE FERTILITY OF THE LAND, 5th 
ed., 1906, by J. P. Roberts. 6/; posted 6/7 

MILK AND ITS PRODUCTS, 9th. ed., 
1905. by H. H. Wing. 5/; posted 5/5. 

THE FEEDING OF ANIMALS, 3rd ed., 
1905, by W. H. Jordan. 6/; posted, 6/5. 

PRACTICAL GARDEN BOOK, 4th ed,, 
1904, by C. E. Hunn and L. H. Bailey, 
4]; posted 4/4. : 


Works by L. H. Bailey. 

Principles of Vegetable Gardening, 5th ed. 
1906. 6/; posted 6/8. 

Principles of Fruit Growing, 9th ed., 1906, 
6/; posted 6/7. 

Principles of Agriculture. 10th ed., 1906, 
8/; posted, 8/11. 

Garden Making, 11th ed.. 1907. 5/; posted, 
5/5. 

peeearireees Rule Pook, new and 
revised ed., 1997. 3/6; posted. 3/10. 

1906. 5/; 


The Forcing Book, 6th ed., 

- posted, 5/4. 

The Pruning Book, 7th ed., 1906. 
posted, 6/6. 


36 King William Street. 36 


6); 


Also Ladies’, Gents’, . 


15 
Go to the 


Dimond Studies 


For Good Work and Up-to-dato Photo- 
graphs, which include 


POST CARDS from 5s per doz. 
PARIS PANELS, 15s per doz, 


CABINETS from 10s 6d per doz., in~ 
cluding a beautiful enlareement 12 x 10. 


BRIDAL GROUPS & FAMILY GROUPS. 


Our Pictare Frames are the Best and 
Cheapest in the City for Artistic Mouldings, 
and an unlimited supply of colored Plates, 
Engravings, Etchings, etc,, at the most 
Reasonable and Ridiculous Prices ever 
offered. 


Nore Apprzss— - 


DIMOND BROS., 
150 Rundle Street. 


WHITING & CO. 


‘DYERS, CLEANERS, & PRESSERS, 
268 Rundle Street East 


(I'wo Doors from Charlick Bros.) 


ALL KINDS OF WORK DONE, viz., 


Gents’ Suits thoroughly cleaned and pressed. 
at 5s. 6d.; dyed any color. 7s. 6d. 


Ladies’ Garments, all kinds, cleaned and. 
pressed, 5s.; dyed, 7s, 


All kinds of Silks, Feathers, Gloves, and. 
Hats Cleaned and Blocked. 


French Cleaning a speciality, 
All Repairs neatly and promptly executed. 


We desire to say that we are prepared to 
guarantee our work equal to anything in 
the City, and to do all kinds of work at 
Reasonable Prices. 


Give us a trial and prove us. 
oN EE 


“Australian 


Gardener” Office, 
Corner Pirie & Wyatt Sts. 


Send us along a trial order. 
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‘*Proputty, Proputty sticks.” 


Thus sings Tennyson’s “ Northern Farmer,” hearing the refrain in the hoof-beats of his. 
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horse. 


YOU CANNOT DO BETTER than invest your surplus funds in land. Australia is on the u 


p-grade, and the man who misses- 
his chances now will regret it in a few years time. 7 


HERE IS A BLOCK WORTH BUYING— 


PROSPECT.—2Z0 acres, suitable for sub-division, price £1,000, and easy terms can be made. 
ANOTHER— 


CAMBELLTOWN DISTRICT—30 acres, 5-roomed house, £1,100. 


COUNTRY LANDS, including 14,926 acres Cooke’s Plains, 6,621 acres Coonalpyn, 1,853 acres Pinnaroo, 5,000 acres Yorke: 
Peninsula (in lots), 110 acres, 4 miles from City, with Orangery, etc. 


INVESTMENTS, including 5 new City Cottages, £1,550, returning 8 per cent. net; 2 Houses, £725; and many others. 
CALL AND SKE ME. 


xX. E. POW! EEL. vann acenr, 


No. 2 (Basement) National Mutual Buildings, King William Street, Adelaide, 


(NEXT BANK OF ADELAIDE). TELEPHONE 1136. 


SHEARER & GORR> 


(Late Shearer & Hubble), 


TAILORS, COSTUMIERS, and MERCERS, 
Gawler Place, opposite State Bank, 


Two Doors South of Pirie Street, 


ADELAIDE. 


Every order placed with us carries this ouarantee— Perfect Fit, Style, and Workmanship. 


Our Cutting Room is under the able management of Mr. Shearer, who has been in this 


line of business for upwards of 30 years, and has been engaged by some of the Leading Firms 
of this State. 


Latest Goods arriving by every mailboat, also a very large stock carried to select from, 


Our Mr. Gurr visits Country Districts every three months, North and South. 


—— 
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The Orchard. 


——-, 0. ——— 


Fruit Tree Stocks. 


By C. T. Cole, Inspector, Vegetation 
Diseases Acts. Victoria, in the ‘Journal of 
Agriculture,’ Victoria, 


What the foundation is to a house, the 
stock is to a fruit tree, and if trees are 
worked on unsuitable stocks disappoint- 
ment will result, the tree will cease to be 
healthy and vigorous, and ultimately die 
or become useless. 

Apple.—In Australia, we have made 
quite a new departure with regard to 
apple stocks. Inthe Old Country the 
seedling apple, or more commonly termed 
the crab stock, is the one used by nursery - 
men and orchardist, except in the caso of 
‘Paradise’ 
however, 


dwarf apple trees, when the 
stock is Here, 
found, after ssme years experience, that 
the crab stock was so subject to the woolly 
aphis (Schizoneura Lanigera) that it was 
almost impossible to cultivate apples at 
all; in fact apple culture was nearly at a 
standstill when the two so well 
known blight proof varieties, ‘Winter 
Majetin’ and ‘Northern Spy’ were intro- 
After a certain amount 


used. it was 


how 


duced as stocks. 
of prejudice was overcome, growers on al] 
hands recognised this discovery as a boon 
and cultivators adopted it freely Th® 
“Northern Spy’ has proved better adapted 
as a stock than the ‘Winter Majetin’ and 
is now almost exclusively used: 

There are several other blight-proof 
kinds of apples which could doubtless be 
used ag stocks, but there is no need to 


increase the number except for special 
purposes. Among thoughtful cultivators 
the question suggests itself—is it desirable 
to keep to one stock only, and propagate 
by layers, roots, or grafting of roots? I 
think it is, and to prevent the stock from 
becoming weaker in the constitution, from 
contantly working and reworking upon 
the same variety, I have worked ‘Majetin’ 
on ‘Spy,’ and ‘Maggs Seedling’ (another 
blight- proof kind, and robust in consti- 
tution upon the ‘spy,’ with the best 
results. 

For dwarf-apple culture the ‘Spy’ can 
be used, and the "French Paradise’ worked 
upon the ‘Spy,’ and the desired kind 
again worked upon the ‘French Paradise.’ 
becomes tedious. We 
haye now in this State, raised from seed 


This, however, 


here, a ‘ Paradise’ apple tree of dwarfing 


habit—free surface rooting properties | 


very easily propagated, and upon which 
the desired kinds may be worked direct, 
All kinds appear to thrive admirably upon 
it, and it is quite blight-proof 

It may be mentioned that even now 
there are old localities where the old crab 
stock or seedling apple can be used with 
safety, viz., well drained, deep sandy s: ils; 
but such stocks are now so scarce that it 
would be difficult to obtain any from 
nurserymen. The blight-proof stock is 
now almost exclusively used. 

Planters must take great care that their 
trees are worked sufficiently above the 
surface of the ground to prevent the scion 
from striking roots into the ground, and 
displacing the blight-proof stock, thus 
rendering the whole tree roots a blighted 
mass. 

Apricot.—This is, perhaps the most 
difficult to deal with in regard to stocks: 
Great dissatisfaction has beeu experienced 
by growers in consequence of their trees 
breaking off at the point of union with 
the stock while in perfect health ; and in 
other cases by the trees having a stunted 
This is 
generally due to unsuitable stocks, 

The plum stock now generally used is a 
variety of the ‘Myrobolan’ called ‘+ La 


growth and ‘sickly appearance. 


France,’ which is easily propagated from 
cuttings and dves not sucker, but such 
varieties as the ‘ Montgamet’ and * Large 
Barly’ type, when worked upon the above 


stocks are very apt to blow off at the 
union of the tree with the stock when. 
fully grown. I much prefer the common 
‘Mussel’ plum as a stock, as it succeeds 
wellin most soils and climates, and the 
most popular market sorts do well upon 
it. The advantage of the plum stock over 
the seedling apricot is that it will adapt 
itself to almost any soil, whereas the 
seedling apricot is only suitable where 
the soil is light and warm, or well drained 
the climate warm, and the rainfall not 
excessive. The seedling apricot is much 
sought after by planters in the warmer 
and drier districts of the State, and in 
many cases it does well. It stands much 
drought, and will grow when many other 
trees are at standstill. It is, however, apt 
to grow too vigorously at the expense of 
the size and quantity of fruit, whereas the 
plum stock, which has a more dwarfing 
As 
in most fruits, the theory that if fine fruit 
is wanted the stock must not be too 
vigorous holds good with this as with 


tendency, grows finer fruit as a rule. 


most fruits, It is much better for a scion 
$0 somewhat overgrow the stock than the 
Stock to grow faster than the scion, or upper 
part of the tree. Inthe one case, well- 
developed fruit and heavy crops are the 
result, while, in the other, thin crops and 
poor fruit are therule. The nourishment 
which should go to the fruit expends itself 
in wocd and leaf—the cherry is a striking 
example of this. Some growers work the 
apricot upon the almond, a most unsuit- 
able stock. Never plant trees upon this 
stock, The peach is a most desirable 
stock in localities where the plum does 
not do so well as the peach. 

Peach.—Vhe peach stock raised from 
the stone is, doubtless, under almost all 
circumstances, the best stock for the 


peach, Some difficulty is often ex- 
perienced in getting the stones to 
germinate; some seasons they come up 


The 
stones from one season’s crop of fruit will 


freely and in other very few grow. 


grow freely, while those from another 
season’s crop will nearly all fail. Stones 
saved from medium sized mid-season’s 
are generally the best for 
planting. The stones, immediately they 


are collected, should be placed in the 


varieties 


ground in a well sheltered position, and 
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covered over with sand and allowed to 
remain there until planting time. When 
once the stock is above ground it is easily 
managed; it roots very freely, throws 
plenty of fibres, and a tap root which is 
easily managed, and does not requireto be 
removed from the seed bed till the young 
tree is ready for transplanting to its per- 
manent position. Ifthe stones are planted 
in too rich soil, then a strong tap root is 
formed at the expense of fibrous roots; in 
such cases the tree should be removed 
when young. If possible, always bud the 
stocks the same season as they come up 

There are localities where the almond 
stock is preferred to the peach—not only 
preferred, but. becomes necessary, as the 
peach refuses to grow and succeed on its 
Own roots. 

Plum, —Several kinds of stocks are used 
for plum trees, viz., the ‘Julien’ seedling 
plum stock, cherry plum ‘La France’ (a 
variety of ‘Myrabolan’) and the - Mussel’ 
plum stock. During a long experience 1 
have found no better stock than the last 
named, if judiciously selected. The ‘La 
France’ stock is now used by nurserymen. 
It will not stand excessive moisture, or 
thrive in badly drained grounds, and often 
in orchards when the trees are fully 
developed and in bearing, trees will 
suddenly die completely out in one 
Season, especially such as the ‘ Yellow 
Magnum Bonum’ and that type of 
plum. 

Sometimes seedlings are recommended, 
chiefly, it is maintained, because such do 
not sucker, This is quitea mistake. [ 
tried the experiment several years ago, 
and found that those trees worked upon 
seedlings threw up many more suckers 
than those worked upon the ordinary 
sucker stock. Ithas been found that in 
many localities the ‘Cherry’ plum has 
proved a ood. stock, causing robust 
growth and being in all respects desirable. 
Allkinds, however, will not succeed upon 
it. The ‘Diamond’ plum, and others of 
similar type, the ‘ Orlean’ and some others 
succeed well upon it. Experience must 
decide as to which kinds are best adapted 
for the ‘ La France’ and ‘ Cherry plum in 
the particular districts in which they are 
grown. The two varieties mentioned are 
the only stocks which do not throw 
suckers, and for this reason are desirable 
to use when suitable soil and locality to 
be grown in. 

Cherry.—Experience has shown that 
the stock in general use for the cherry in 
the Old Country is not adapted for these 
States. There the seedling ‘ Mazard’ or 
wild black cherry, is used asa stock for 
orchard planting and the ‘Cerasus 
Mahaleb’ or perfumed cherry, where 
dwarfing is required. Neither of these 
stocks is of any use here. Some few years 
ago there was a great demand for the 
seedling cherry stock, which, as a stock, is 
almost identical with the ‘Mazard,’ especi- 
ally when raised from black cherries. At 
the period referred to, it was claimed 
for this stock that it had a hardy consti- 
tution, would attain a large size, and not 
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throw up suckers like che stock generally 
in use. But, as predicted at the time, its 
popularity was short-lived. It was found 
that the varieties worked up this seedling 
stock grew splendidly for a few years, and 
had the appearance of making large well- 
developed trees; but the vigor soon ceased, 
and the trees began to die off, and those 
in more favored spots that did not die 
bore but scanty crops of fruit of small size 
and inferior quality. 

The <«Mahaleb’ cherry of English 
shrubberies is much used in Britain and 
on the Continent as a dwarfing stock. 
Why cultivators should have selected this 
stock is a matter of surprise, as with us 
its dwarfing capabilities are not manifest. 
It rather induces a vigorous growth for 
awhile, and then the trees die out; this 
happ ens when the ‘ Duke’ and ‘ Kentish’ 
classes of cherries are worked upon it and 
theyare the classes specially recommended 
for this stock. The old cherry stock in 
use from the foundation of Victoria and 
now in general use, is the best stock 
known here. It is, as all growers know, a 
small red cherry, ripe just before Christ- 
mas; it isa good cooking variety, and 
pleas ant to eat. It is, however not fault- 
less ; it throws up abundance of suckers, 
and ‘or this veason is somewhat trouble- 
some ; still I believe it is the best stock 
for cherries. It is not generally known 
or recognised that the fact of this stock 
not keeping pace with the kinds worked 
upon it is its great virtue. It acts upon 
the scion as the quince upon the pear and 
the ‘ Paradise’ upon the apple. It is be- 
cause the scion overgrows the stock that 
the tree becomes so fertile and its fruits 
so fine ; it fact, it is a dwarfing stock. 
This stock, as far as my experience goes, 
is adapted for every variety of the 
cherry. 

Pear.—As with the peach. so with the 
pear, the stock most generally adapted for 
the pear is the seedling pear steck, raised 
from the hardiest known kinds, which, as 
a rule, seed very freely and produce good 
stock. Asis usually the case with most 
fruits, the kinds do not produce much 
seed, and stocks raised from such are not 
generally robust. But where one seed is 
sayed from pears of delicate constitution, 
hundreds are saved from hardy kinds, so 
that, generally speaking, hardy stocks are 
used. 

I would advise that pear suckers neyer 
be used ; if they are they will prove a 
great disapointment. In the early days, 
when séedlings were scaree, resort was 
had to suckers, and, as a matter of course, 
it was only from trees that suckered 
abundantly that any quantity was ob- 
tained. Trees from these were planted 
out, and the results were disastrous. Not 
only were thousands of useless suckers 
thrown up, but the trees refused to bear, 
though the same kinds on the seedling 
pear bore regularly and heavily. The 
trees on suckers had to be rooted up as 
entirely worthless. As a rule, and in 
most localities; the seedling pear stock is 
the most desirable for pears. 
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There is also a variety of quince, a kind 
of small‘ Angers’ which is used most 
successfully, and upon which some kinds do. 
well, even when worked directly upon it. 
As there are but very few sorts of pears 
that do well when worked upon this 
quince, it is usually necesSary to double 
work on the stock. First of all, work 
such sorts as ‘ Beurré d’A manalis,’ ‘Louise 
Bonne of Jersey,’ or ‘Beurré Diel,’ upon 
the quince allow them to produce yearling 
shoots, and then work upon these the 
desired sort, when perfect health and 
vigor will be attained. This mode of 
culture is most interesting and profitable: 
especially in the cooler district, of the 
State. where the pear-o-the-pear takes so 
long to come into bearing. On this 
yuince stock fertility is attained very 
quickly; the trees grow comparatively 
slow, but fine fruit and smart returns are 
the results. This mode of culture wants 
to be better known, whenit will largely be 
adopted in the climates referred to. 

There are other stocks used for pears, 
such as the ‘ Hawthorn’ and ‘Mountain 
Ash,’ but these are not necessary or 
desirable where the proper kind of quince 
is obtainable. It has been affirmed that 
the pear-on-the-quiuce is but short-lived 
this is not the case, In France there are 
trees of great age, where this system of 
culture is largely practised with most 
satisfactory results; likewise in various 
parts of Victoria, where they have been 
planted for many years, they will be 
found bearing heavy crops of good fruit 
each season. 


A Codlin Moth Parasite. 


A worm has been discovered which in- 
fests the grub or caterpillar of the codlin 
moth, and which may prove of some 
service in the battle against that great 
pest of our apple and pear-trees. Mr. a. 
F. Furniss, of Mount Lofty, when 
removing the bandage from an apple-tree 
in his orchard, found that some of the 
grubs had died before the cocoon was 
completed. Mr. Quinn, the Horticultural 
Expert, placed the dry remains of the 
grub in distilled water, and found inside 
it two threadlike worms, which returned 
to life in the liquid, and one of which 
measured over 6in, in length when 
unwound. Specimens of the worm were 
sent to Mr. W. W. Froggart, the Govern- 
ment Entomologist of New South Wales, 
for indentificat ion, and Mr. Quinn, who 
is attending the Australasian Fruitgrowers 
Conference in Melbourne, has taken 
further specimens to show to the ento- 
mologists at that gathering. There seems 
no doubt that a parasitic worm is 
destroying some of the hibernating cater- 
pillars of the codlin moth, but its life 
history and the amount of aid which it 
can give towards combating the pest are 
matters for investigation. 


The first lot of oranges grow in New 
South Wales was produced 72 years ago, 


- 
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A, H. FRISBY, 


GS AW LEE PLA cE, 


Late of Bond Street, London, also Western Australia, and late Head Cutter C, J. Lane & Co., 


Collins Street, Melbourne. 


Only the Very Latest and perior Quality of Materials stocked. 


All orders are executed under the personal supervision of Mr. Frisby, and onyy skilled workmen employed. 


Trial Order respectfully solicited. 


Correspondence promptly attended to. 


Note the Address— 


A. H. FRISBY, Gawler Place, opposite Macrow & Son. 


HIiLILMAN & Co., 
House, Land, and Business Agents, 17 Waymouth St. 


MONEY TO LEND. 


Approved Securities, 4 to 5 per cent. per annum. 


Note this ! 


FIRLE, 3 miles from City—9 acres, 6 
rooms, oranges and paddocks, £1,150. 
A great bargain, 

By HYDE PARK | OAD, and Penny 
Section—Detached House, 4 rooms, 
bath, verandahs, £250. Any terms 
almost, £20 deposit, 12s. 6d. weekly, 

' principal and interest at 5 per cent. 

FIRLE—2t acres, lovely orangery full 
bearing, splendid house 8 rooms, etc., 
stables, pigstye. £1,375. 


‘CITY, close Hanson Street—Detached 
stone house, 4 rooms, etc. £3815. 


FOR SALE. 
Terms in all cases can be 


CITY—Investment, £75 per annum for 
£1,200. Building could be put there for 
£1,500 and land given in for nothing. 


CROYDON—3 acres close station, rising 
neighborhood. £150. 

NORTH UNLEY— Residence, 8 rooms: 
bath, pantry, cellarette. Enclosed area» 
lavatory, stables, trapshed, 1-16th acre: 
Only 1-8th mile walk G.P.O., close 
penny section. £890. 

CROYDON, close Station—Superb free- 


stone Villa, 6 rooms, every modern 
convenience, 50x 150. £665. 


arranged. 


CITY, South Terrace—Well built Villa, 
9 rooms, every convenience, large block 
ground, stables, motor house, concert 
hall, man’s room, etc. Only £1,680. 


PORT ADELAIDE—3 shops and 1 room 
each, brick, almost new, £650. Rents 
33s. weekly, rates only £8 yearly. 
Pays well. 

CITY, East Part—2 cottages, 3 rooms, 
verandahs, £400 ; rents, 14s. 6d. weekly. 

PENNINGTON TERRACE, NORTH 
ADELAIDE — Residence, 6 rooms, 
bath, etc., stables, trapshed. £700. 
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BEE - CULTURE. 


, Advice to Beginners. 


By Isaac Hopkins, Apiarian, in Bulletin 
18 of N.Z. Department of Agriculture. 


1. INTRODUCTORY. 

The advice given in this paper, though 
it chiefly concerns beginners who contem- 
plate taking up bee-culture as a business, 
also applies to those of who simply wish 
to keep a few hives of bees as a hobby and 
to work them successfully. 

The term ‘bee-master’ where used in 
this paper is intended to mean a skilled 
beekeeper, and ‘bee-farmer’ to indicate 
one who derives the whole or a large part 
of his income from his bees. 

Any person may become a_ beekeeper, 
but to become a bee-master the aspirant 
must possess more than an ordinary share 
of patience and perseverance, and be pre- 
pared to give the subject of bee-culture 
his most careful study. He should be 
discerning and resourceful, have good 
judgement, with keen insight to antici- 
pate, and be swift to take advantage of all 
circumstances likely to lead to success—in 
short, he should possess just such qualities 
as would contribute’to his prosperity in 
any line of life. Procrastination is a 
serious imperfection under all circum- 
stances, and especially so in bee-culture, 
bee-work cannot be put off without great 
loss, it must be done when needed, 
in fact it should be anticipated— 
a bee-master always keeps a little ahead 
of his bees. 

It must be distinctly understood that 
successful bee-farming cannot be carried 


on without a good deal of work and close: 


application, but, as the work to a_bee- 
master is both interesting and congenial, 
it is never irksome, All bee-masters are 
enthusiasts in their calling, hence, in a 


great measure, their success. It may be 


said of those adapted for beekeeping, that’ 


once a beekeeper always a beekeeper, for 
there is undoubtedly, in spite of the 
stings, a charm about the work which, 


when once experienced, never losés its’ 


attractions. | 


Bee-culture is a rapidly progressive 
industry; new methods and appliances are 
constantly coming to the front, and things 
that are new to-day may be obsolete to- 
morrow; therefore it behoves the bee- 
keeper to keep himself posted in every- 
thing going onin the beekeeping ‘ world 
through the excellent bee literature now 
at command. 

—Who should not keep Bees— 

All beginners suffer more .r less from 
the effects of the bee-sting poison, but in 
most cases the bad effects wear off gradually 
as the system becomes inoculated against 
the poison, till, finally, little more incon— 
venience is felt from a sting than would 
be caused by the prick of a needle. In 
rare instances, however, people are to be 
found who suffer so severely that a sting 
their 
system never seems to become immune to 
the poison; it is scarcely necessary to say 
that such persons should not keep bees. 
Again, there are individuals too nervous 
to go among their bees without being clad 
in armour, as it were, from head to feet. 
T have known many such who had kep; 
bees for a long time, and yet had never 
been able to get over their nervousness, 
In my opinion such people should not 
keep bees, No person who manages his 
bees properly can escape being stung 
occasionally, though I am sometimes told 
about individuals (I never come in per- 
sonal contact with them) who can do any- 
thing with bees without being protected 
in any way, and never get stung. I have 
to listen, but never contradict a person 
who tells me this—it sets me thinking, 
though. 


is positively dangerous +o them 


—Beekeeping for Ladies— 

Bee culture offers a splendid oppor- 
tunity for our settlers’ daughters and other 
jadies who would like an outdoor, healthy, 
and profitable occupation. I may stat, 
that I take aspecial interest in this matter, 
and hope to be the means of indncing 
many of ovr young women to take up 
beekeeping as a business. Ladies who 
take to it make excellent apiarists—much 


better than the averageman. In America 


they rank among the most successful bee- 


keepers, and peasants’ wives on the 


| Continent of Europe, usually look after 


the household bees, from which they 


derive a considerable proportion of the 
family income. There is nothing to pre- 
vent a fairly tealthy young women from 
managing and doing the work, with alittle 
assistance during the height of the season >. 
ofan apiary of 100 tives. My lady 
assistant at the Ruakura State Apiary is 
now capable of doing so. Her position 
should be a good object lesson, and an 
encouragement to other young ladies to go 
and do likewise. 


(To be continued ) 


Bagot, Shakes, 
& Lewis, Ltd., 


STOCK AND STATION AGENTS. 


Wool, Skin and Hide Rrokers, 
Auctioneers and Valuators, 
Licensed Land Brokers, Loan 

And Estate Agents,. 


Land Department have for Sale ~-- 

Some Splendid Agricultural, Grazing 
and Horticultural Lands in all parts 
of South Australia. 

Also in Wester: Australia, New South 
Wales, and other States. 


Properties sold privately or by auction 
in all parts of the State of South 

Australia, 

Large Estates disposed of for Closer: 
Settlement. 

Advice given as to Best Means of 

Realisation. 

Plans Prepared. Valuations Made. 

Special attention given to City and 

Suburban House and Property business. 

Persons wanting Houses cannot do. 

better than apply for particulars to 

Manager, Land Department, 18 King 
William Street, Adelaide. 


a 
M. L. To 
(LATE J. G. ORAM), 
Manufacturing Jeweller, 
Watchmaker, 
Diamond Setter & Engraver. 


linson,. 


Repairs to Watches, Clocks, and Jewellery 
of every description accurately, artistically 
and promptly executed at moderate prices” 


72 Grenfell St., Adelaide. 
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WILLISM JAMES: 


House, Land, and Estate Agent, 
54 PIRIE STREET, ADELAIDE (Opposite State Bank). 


oats 


If you require a House, Farm, Orchard, or a Dairy it will pay you to get a list of my 
good assortment of properties. ! have some lovely Orangeries, splendid Farms in choice 
and safe disticts ; also Handsome Gentlemen’s Residences, and Cottages with Acres. 


Now Offerme— 
A 5-Roomed House and 3 Acres, stables, etc. £280 for the freehold 
jnvestment---Cheap House of 5 Rooms, all stone, Rent 10s, Price £175 


eer 


Maris for Sate. 


LOWER NORTH—800 Acres, Well Improved, Plenty Water, 250 acres fallow given in; £5 15s per acre, 
SOUTH—850 Acres, improved ; £4 per acre. Also 1,100, Perpetual Lease, improved; £3 15s per acre 
PARILLA—650 acres. Well Improved, bore with windmill £2 12s 6d per acre ex crop 

COTTON—1,500 Acres, C.P. Lease, unimproved ; £650 for lessee’s interest 


KING & RUT, 


(Formerly HARRY F. KING) 


louse, Land, Estate, Financial and Ingurance Deentg 


PIRIE CHAMBERS, PIRIE STREET, ADELAIDE. 


eX crop 


Houses and Land Bought and Sold on Commission, 
All Real Property Act Business Attended To. Rents and Interests Collected, 
Mortgages, Transfers, Leases, and all other Documents Prepared. 


MONEY TO LEND on Approved Security in sums to suit Borrowers. ‘Telephone 784 


uwulwricatin=s= Oi, 
And All Requisites for Machinery. 


CHARLES ATKINS & Co., Ltd., 97 CURRIE STREET. 
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Diseases of the Skin. 


(Continued from last Issue.) 
S. 8S. CAMERON, M.R.C.V.S.. Chief 


Veterinary Officer, Melbourne, in the 
Victorian “ Journal of Agriculture.” 


NON-PARASTIC SKIN DISEASES. 
—Mud Fever.— 

This is really an eczema of the skin of 
the legs, flanks and abdomen of horses, 
arising from the irritation of mud and 
dirt or the application of cold water when 
the skin is ina heated or blood-flushed 
condition. ‘The skin becomes harsh and 
dry and scurfy and pimples may form and 
be succeeded by scabs, The affection is 
seldom seen in horses whose legs are not 
clipped or washed. 

Treatment.—A laxative drench should 
be given and emollient dressings (oil and 
soda linament) applied. 

—Mallenders and Sallenders — 

These are terms applied to an eczema- 
tous condition of the flexion surfaces of 
the knee and hock (the back of the knee 
and the front of the hock). They are 
often caused by want of care in the 
application of blisters in the region. In 
all cases of counter-irritants being applied 
to thy limbs the skin of the bends or 
flexures of joints should be protected by 
smearing with vaseline or other greasy 
substance. On becoming established 


eczemas in these situations assume a 
special character and are iore difficult to 
cure. The thickened skin on account of 
the movement to which the part is 
continually subject is formed into folds 
between which crevices or cracks occur. 
The edges of these cracks become inflamed 
and covered with dry scabs. The hair 
stands erect and often falls out. If not 
quickly healed the condition becomes 
chronic and a scaly exudate is continually 
formed or the trouble may develop into a 
localised ‘grease,’ 

Treatment.—This will vary with the 
stage of the disease but as a rule the 
treatment recommended for ‘crecked 
heels’ and for ‘grease’ is successful. 

— Cracked Heels in Horses.— 

By cracked heels is understood an 
irritable and inflamed condition of the 
skin of the horse’s heels. It is associated 
with heat, tenderness, and cracks or 
crevices more or less severe, from which 
a serous fluid oozes, and dries as ascab or 
scurf on the borders of the cracks. This 
scurf if allowed to accumulate acts as a 
continual source of irritation, and prevents 
the crack from healing, 

Causes.—Coarse-haired 


and __ beefy- 


constitutional 
tendency to this and allied affections, and 
their heels are always somewhat of a 
trouble to their owners. Another 
predisposing cause may be found in errors 
of diet—the use of mouldy or musty hay. 
Hard-feeding, too, without exercise, will 
cause a congestion of the skin of the heels 
which only needs the exciting cause of a 
little dirt, urine, or other irritating agent, 
to develop into cracked heels. Sometimes 
cracked heels are caused by the chafing 
of a tether rope or the ropes used in 
casting for operations. By far the most 
common cause, however, is the practice so 
much in favor with grooms of washing 
horses’ legs, It is not so much the 
washing either, as the to 


heeled horses have a 


neglect 
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thoroughly dry the legs afterwards. 


Excepta gocd reaction is caused by” 


drying with sponge and towsl and hand- 
rubbing or bandaging, the skin of the 
heels, especially the hind ones, being so 
far removed from the circulation, becomes 
cold and chilled, and slightly swollen ond 
tender, On exercise the swollen skin 
bursts, as it were, and the cracks thus 


formed at the parts where the skin is. 


most flexed; viz., in the niches at the 
back of the pastern. Another 
attendant upon washing is the use of soft 
soap, the lather of which, in addition to 
being difficult to wash off, is extremely 


irritating. Soft soap is made from potash,. 


which is infinitely more caustic than soda, 
the basis of hard soap, so that hard soap 
only should be used. 


thoroughly dry. On account of the great 
prevalence of cracked heels in white-legged 
horses, it has been contended that white 
skin is weaker and more easily inflamed 
than colored (pigmented) skin. 
more reasonable to assume, however, that 
this prevalence of cracked heels on white 
legs is the result of neglect after washing. 
For the sake of cleanliness and appearance 
white legs are washed more often. 


most common exciting cinse, 
Treatment.—The object to be aimed at 
is the abatement of the irritation, and for 


this purpose the scab or exudate which 


forms round the cracks should be removed 
with the fingers as often as it forms, 
emollient or softening and healing oint 
ment should be applied both before 
after the day’s work. Lead Jinamen® 
(Goulard’s extract one part, olive oil eigh” 
parts) is a good application Ordinary 
zinc ointment will relieve the irritable 
condition of the skin, and promote healing 
of the cracks. Zinc ointment with iodo- 
form (one part to eight) is even bette 
and more likely to effect a cure than most 


Serwes 


evil 


Equally essential 
is it that the heels should be rubbed’ 


It is- 


They 
are thus more frequently exposed to the 
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ee 
other agents, provided its use is combined 
with the recommendations before stated 
for prevention. When the cracked surface 
as raw or when the weeping is excessive 
some dry wound dressing should be applied 
and it isa good plan to alternate zinc 
oxide powder with an emollient ointment 
moist or 
scabby: Stocking of the legs by hard 
feeding and want of exereise 


according as the cracks are 
should be 
avoided. 

(To be Continued,) 


The World’s Biggest Farm. 


The world’s biggest farm is said to be 
owned by Don Luis Terrazas, in the state 
of Chihuahua, Mexico. It measures from 
north to south 150 miles, and from east to 
west 200, ora round 8,000,000 acres in 
all. 

On the great prairies and mountains of 
this Mexican farm there are 1,000,000 
head of cattle, 700,000 sheep, and 100,000 
horses. It is reported that the ‘farm- 
house’ is probably the most magnificent 
in the world, for it cost £320,000 to build 
and is more richly furnished than many a 


royal palace. 


Interesting Wheat-Growing 
Experiment. 


An experiment in wheat-growing, of 
great originality and much promise, is 
being made in Russia. The experiment 
(says ‘Australian Field’) consists solely in 
the manner of cultivation. The author 
of the new method is General Levitsky, 
who began last August in a little model 
farm adjoining his barracks. He sows 
Single grains of wheat at the bottom of 
conical pits | ft. to 14 ft. deep. As the 
grain thus sown in the apex of the pits 
begins to appear above the surface it is 


earthed over, and each time the leaf 
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appears more earth is filled in till zfter, 
say, five or six earthings, the pit is full 
and level with the surface. The result of 
this treatment is that the plant, which 
has a ‘branching knot’ at the base of the 
original stem, and of each ne v stem sends 
outanumber of new shoots at each 
It is asserted ina letter to ‘The 
Novoe Vremya’ that one grain treated in 
19,683 The 
straw seems to be unusually the 
yield enormous, and General Levitsky 


believes that the plant will be perennial. 


starting, 


this way sent up shoots, 


stout, 


Clipping Horses. 


All clipped horses, writer 
in the ‘Warmer and Stock- breeder,’ should 
be liberally fed on rich foods that hand- 


somely maintain the caloric—keep up the 


gays a 


heat of the system, To, chp an 
horse, already very chilly for want of corn 
is an absolute cruelty that should not 
only be severely tabooed in all horse 
society, but should subject the owner to 
legal proceedings. In our very slowly 
advancing civilisation the sympathies of 
mankind stretch out beyond the narrow 
confines of humanity, and the man who is 
cruel to animals is nowhere tolerated If 
he cannot feed liberally he caunot expect 
exertion, and he should then leave all the 
coat on the horse. 

When well fed horses are clipped it is 
a good plan to leave hair on the extremities 
where the circulation may be sluggish, 
and also on parts of the body which are 
much worn by harness. In good, well- 
managed stables. hunters keep the coat 
under the saddle and on the legs, and to 
this should be added a large part under- 
neath, where the girths may wear away 
first the short clipped hair and then the 
skin, and also between the fore legs and 
between the thighs. What object there 
can be in crawling under a horse to take 


away the very fine and fiuffy growth 


ill-fed 


‘nine different places 
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which is the only protection of the delicate 


inside of his thighs I never could under- 
stand. It does not improve his appear- 
ance, as that part 


ordinary view. 


is not exposed to 
It forms no part of the 
tout ensemble, and the thin hair does not. 
the perspiration, 
therefore there is no object in taking it 
off. 


materially increase 


Tr nenee of Fertilizers upon 
Wheat. 


A study of the inHuence of fertilisers 
upon the weight per bushel of wheat and 
the character of the kernels is reported. 
It was observed that nitrogen used alone 
retarded maturity, while minera's used 
alone hastened it, Where a large increase 
in yield was secured through the use of 
fertilizers, the kernels were generally 
larger, better filled, and better coloured 
t an those grown under less favorable 
fertiliser conditions. In eight trials the 
phosphate fertilizer increased the weight 
of the grain per bushel, and in two the 
weight was the same as when no fertilizer 
was used. In five trials potash increased 
the weight per bushel, and in no case was 
it decre sed by the use of this element. 
Nitrogen increased the weight in some 
cases and decreased it in others. Forty- 
one samples of flour from wheat grown 
upon fertilised and unfertilised plots at 
were examined. 
From three of nine places the wheat 
grown on plots fertilized with phosphates 
produced flour that made the best bread, 
from two places the wheat fertilized with 
nitrogen, from two the wheat fertilized 
with potash, and from two the wheat 
receiving a complete fertilizer. In thirty 
tests the fertilizers which gave the largest 
yields produced wheat of the highest 
bread-making value, while in ten the best 
quality of flour was secured from the 
fertilized wheats not showing the largest 
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yield per acre. While yield and bread- 
making quality were both improved by 
the use of fertilizers, they were not im- 
proved to the same extent by the same 
fertilizer. No constant relationship be- 
tween the percentage of protein in the 
grain and flour and the bread-inaking 
value was apparent, and while it is con 
sidered possible to increase the amount 
of proteids in flour by the use of nitro 
genous fertilizers it is stated that the 
bread-making value is not proportionately 
increased. The increase in nitrogen con- 
tent in some instances imparts a negative 
value, as a part of the nitrogen is in non- 
proteid forms. The results, as a whole> 
are taken as showing that not only the 
yield of wheat, but also the bread-making 
value, can be enchanced by increasing the 
soil fertility, and that a very close 
relationship exists between the amount 
of available plant-food in the soil and the 
quality and bread-making value of the 
wheat produced on it.—H. 
(Minnesota Station Bulletin 102). 


Snyder 


Miscellaneous Items. 


In a bushel of wheat there are about 
550,000 seeds. 

Raise and feed all the roots you can, 
but do not expect to fatten cattle without 
grain. 

In fattening animals, the quicker they 
can be fattened the greater will be the 
profit. 


Desirable qualities in a herd are fixed 
by a long line of careful selections and 
breeding. 

Mature pigs that are thin may be made 
to gain half a pound a day on lucerne 
withoué grain. 

A sire that is kept idle in the stable 
half the year is more liable to beget weak 
foals than the mare is to throw them. 

Lucerne performs an important part in 
the pig industry, and should be grown on 
all farms where this can be done success 
fully, 

The brood mare should have a few 
hours’ exercise in the yard or on the road 


every day. It does not pay to keep her 
confined. 
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In starting with sheep no one should 
get the idea that he is taking up a line 
of live stock raising that is going to 
manage itself. _ 

Horses which are judiciously fed and 
well groomed will stand double the 


amount of hard work they would under 
careless treatment. 


Cattle have 32 teeth, which are divided 
into 24 grinders and eight nippers on 
front and lower jaw, They have no front 
teeth on front upper jaw. 


Sheep are more likely to give trouble 
going under fences than over, and 
especially if the fencing is of wire and 
stretched over rolling land. 


A driving horse ordinarily cannot 
travel more than 50,000 miles during his 
lifetime, even though he does not go 


lame, says an American motorist. 


The best land on the farm is none too 
good for lucerne. One seeding on goil 
adapt-d to it will yield three or four good 
crops of hay each year for from five to 
ten years. 


It takes three years to get a horse’s 
mane to lie properly after it has been 
hogged, if indeedit ever does so. The 
horse dealer can, however, usually lie 
without special difficulty, 


Pigs suffering from scours may be 
helped and many times cured by feeding 
them on milk that has been boiled, and 


to which a pint of scorched flour has 
been added for each gallon. 


The merino sheep was introduced into 
England from Spain in 1787. For 
centuries the Spaniards guarded the 
breed so carefully that they would only 
permit the wool to be exported. 


‘Public prosperity (says a Chinese 
philosopher) is like a tree. Agriculture 
is its root, industry and commerce are 
its branches and leaves. If its roots 
suffer the leaves fall, the branches break, 
and the tree dies.” 


Don’t fail to prov'de good shade for 
the pigs during the hot weather. No 
animal suffers from the heat worse than 
the pig, and. owing to his inability to 
perspire, craves for 2 pool of cool water 
to reduce his temperature. 


CLOOK REPAIRS. 


Good Work at Moderate Charges, 
Watches Cleaned from 2s. 6d. 
A well-selected stock of Watches and 
Jewellery at fair play prices. 


1 Rundle Street, ~. QPPOSITE 


s Beehive Corner 


And at 146 Rundle Street, 


The Most Artistic 
House for 


PICTURE FRAMES, 
MOULDINGS, 
ENGRAVINGS, Ete. 


—_——_. 


AN UNLIMITED STOCK TO 
CHOOSE FROM. 


feS- Very Reasonable Prices, A 
Trial Solicited, 


E. A. HUNT, 


Gawler Place, Next Hamburg Hotel 


By Appointment The Earl of 
to 


bid 7 
Kintore, 
me P.C., K.C.M.G. 


BOWEN & CO. 


Diamond Setters, 

Gold Chain, and 

Jewellery Manufacturers, 
Gawler Place 

NEAR GRENFELL STREET. 


His Excellency #&& 


Pipes Mounted and Repaired. 


Gilding and Electroplating done for the 
Trade. 
Country Orders promptly attended to. 
Masonic Jewels of every description 


artistically executed with or without 
enamelling. 


(CAO AND ORNAMEN- 

TAL PRINTING of every descrip- 
tion in first-class style, on the shortest 
notice, and at cheapest rates, at’ the 
“Australian Gardener” Office, corner of 
Pirie and Wyatt streets. 


MY JEWELLER. 


a 
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UNTIL AUGUST 1, 1909. 


Cut out this Advertisement and fill in your Application prompt : 
Name 


PAR Cie S omens Saree ts fe 


Kind of Watch Required 


A Lady’s Size A Gentleman’s Size 
Gun-=Metal Watch Watch, 


given free to every applicant tendering Nickel silver, Keyless, given free to every 
equivalent 40 empty pound Terai lea applicant, tenderi ing 30 empty pound Terai 
packets or dockets Tea packets or dockets 

TO 


G. WOOD, SON, & Co., Bape oe “ROUTE TRING ADELAIDE. 


The above offer commenced in September last, and we have since been inundated with 

Testimonials from all classes of people testifying to the beauty and excellence of Terai Tea, 

and there is no doubt if you commence to crink Terai Tea you will continue to use it. It is a 
delicious beverage. 


7 


BOYS and GIRLS with enterprise can readily secure one or more of these beautiful Watches 
by asking their friends to drink the ‘ea and save for them the empty packets. 


3 lb., 5 lb., 10 Ib., 20 1b., 30 Ib., and 40 lb. iins Terai Tea contain Net-weight Dockets—Save 
These for Watches. These, with or without packets, are available Thr Watches. - 


Sa ee See nee eet eC aS 


Offer Open until August 1, 1909. 


G, WOOD, SON, & Ge. 


. 
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are those spent in the home, in easy eujoyment 
of pleasing melodies. 


an TE ee 3. 


LOS ow Bus Berges "Ao. 


No need for husband, wife, or children to go 
to clubs, theatres, or other places of amusement, 
when home is made bright and attractive by 
the genuine 


Edison Phonograph. 


You may appreciate classical music and beau- 
tiful compositious though you may not be able 
to render the same yourself. The EDISON 
PHONOGRAPH will bring this delight to your 
house regardless of your personal ability. It is 
the best response to the constant cry of the 
human race for something to amuse it. It is 


The World’s Greatest Entertainer. 


20: 


COPYRIGHT 1905 
NATIONAL PHONOG! 
Se i 


Ask us to send you Descriptive Printed 
Matter and Price Lists, posted free. 


Edison Gem Phonograph and 12 Gold-mounted Records, £3. - 
Edison Standard and 12 Gold-mounted Records, £4 19s. -Records, is. 3d 
EASY TERMS. 


Bullock's Cycle & Phonogtaph Stores, 
Head Office—101 Pirie Street, Adelaide. 
Branches : Commercial Road, Port Adelaide; Murray Street, Gawler. 


Don’t Read This Unless You Like Music. 


R. CORRELL, Music Seller. 


SOLE AGENT FOR 
+1 BOOSEY & CO.’s World-famous Brass Band 
Instruments, with Patent Compensating Pistons 


Mandolins, Guitars, ete., and Brass Band Instruments. 
WRITE FOR PRICE LIST. 

By importing direct from the very best manufacturers fur cash R. Correll is enabled to sell the best quality Strings, Instru- 
santae rae at the lowest possible arte consistent with quality. Violins from 10s. to £50. Violin Outfits, 25s., 30s.. 35s, 40s., 
and up to £70. Violas from 50s., Violoncellos from 45s , Piccolos 1s., 2s., 2s. 6d., and with Tuning Slide and extra ferrule 3s. 6d., 
4s. 6d., and 5s. 6d., B-flat Fife 2s. 6d., 3s., 4s, 6d., and 5s. 6d. At the Public Schools’ Contest, First Prize was won by the School 
using Flutes supplied by R. Correll. 


lf you are thinking of forming a Band or an Orchestra, consult R. Correl!, who will be pleased to assist you. Brass Band 
Instruments Repaired. All the latest Songs, Song and Dance Annuals, etc., etc. G 


Corner Flinders and Hyde Streets, Adelaide. 


Importer of Violins, Piccolos, 


— 


Happiest Hours of Life 
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~ avoid it. 


The Cape Tulip. 


ITS POISONOUS PROPERTIES. 


Some interesting experiments have been 
made recently by Mr. J. F. McEachran, 
the Veterinary- Inspector of Cattle, into 
the alleged poisonous qualities of the Cape 
tulip, says the ‘Journal of Agriculture of 
S.A.’ 

The first two experiments were with 
calves, in whose food the weed was mixed, 
but they refused to eat it, and pushed it 
aside, In experiment No. 3 an aged cow 
in poor condition, was on July 4 fed ona 
‘ration of 10 lb, of chaff, 41b. of bran, and 
4lb. of chaffed Cape tulip. Next day she 
was dejected and listless, and received a 
further ration of 5 Ib. of chaff, 2 1b bran, 
and 4 lb. chaffed Cape tulip. On July 7 
she died with symptoms of paralysis. A 
post-mortem examination showed pieces 
of the weed in the rumen and the second 
stomach, and besides indications of actite 
poisoning were discovered in the fourth 
stomach and also in the intestines, Ex- 
periment No. 4 was conducted on a six- 


year-old dry cow, which from August 5 to © 


11 was fed on chaff, bran, and chaffed 
Cape tulip. Symptoms of diarrhoea and 
general uneasiness appeared on the 6th, 
but as no other symptoms were observed, 
and the cow ate the weed in large quan” 
tities, the experiment was abandoned. 

On September 8 Mr McHachran in- 
spected eight cows belonging to Mr. 
McLean, of Goodwood. They had 
escaped from their paddock, eaten Cape 
tulip at Keswick and Kichmoud, and two 
of them showed weakness, staggering, and 
trembling of the skeletal muscles. In the 
other cases there was a glairy discharg’ 
from the mouth and nostrils, or els” 
diarrhoea, with dark, bloodsstained feeces’ 
All the animals recovered. 
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Mr. McKachran concludes, as the result 
of his experiments, that Cape tulip is 
poisonous to dairy cattle, and he suggest® 
that the toxic properties only exist at a 
certain age of the plant’s growth. He 
confirms an observation which Has been 
previously made, that animals running on 
land infested with Cape tulip carefully 
This accounts for the fact thai 

no deaths from this cause have been re 
ported among cattle or horses grazing on 
the Park lands, although the weed has 
existed there for the last nine years. It 
;8 strange cattle, which do not know the 
weed, and which perhaps arrive hungry, 
that fall victims to it. 

There are two species of Cape tulip in 
South Australia, both imported from 
South Africa 

Homeria miniata (the two leaved Cape 
tulip) is found growing on the East and 
North Park Lands, being very numerous 
opposite Prince Alfred College. It is 
also found in many places of the Adelaide 
plains, and has also been heard of in other 
parts of the State. Specimens obtained 
from the Park Lands and from Keswick 
show that this was the species with which 
Mr. McEachran made his experiments, 
The flowers are salmon-pink, with a 
yellow base blotched with green, and they 
are smaller and do not open so fully as 
those of the next species. HH. miniata 
may be distinguished at any time of the 
year by having two long, tough, grass-like 
leaves rising from the base of the stem, 
while H. collina has only one; also, by 
the numerous bulbils usually growing in 
the axils of the leaves and at the base of 
the corm or main bulb. 

Homeria Collina (the one-leaved Cape 


tulip) is a taller, handsomer, and mor® | 


erect plant, sometimes grown in gardens 
for the sake of its large spreading flowers, 
the segments of which are red or pink; 
with a greenish base, Its single leaf is 
very long and tough. Behind the flowe, 
are visible two of the long pods or cap- 
sules rising from the same spathe as the 
flower. A yellow-flowered variety of H- 
miniata does not appear to fruit, at leas® 
in our climate, but trusts to its numberles 
bulbils for propagation. 
Mr. P. MacOwan, 
Botanist at the Cape, writes:—‘Homeria 
collina is well known as poisonous to 


late _Governmen® 
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stock, especially to those from other dis- 
tricts where it is not known. I have 
found that these plants are generally 
killed by hand-pulling in the spring, i.e., 
that the bulb mostly dies if the culm is 
dragged out of its sheath.’ 

The Adelaide City Council proposes, 
with the assistance of the Department of 
Agriculture, to carry out some experiments. 
in order to find out whether the Cape 
tulip growing in the Park Lands* can be 
eradicated. 


Testing Dairy Cows. 


An important feature of the work ot 
the dairy section of the Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station of Wisconsin is the 
testing of dairy cows for farmers. During 
the year 1907 345 cows were tested by 
the Station officials. They were chiefly 
Holstein, and some exceptional records 
were made. Colantha 4th Johanna, an 
eight-year-old Holstein cow, produced, in 
a seven day test, 28:176 lb. of butter fat, 
ina thirty-day test, 110833 lb., and 
during the whole year her production 
reached 2,743 gallons of milk, containing 
998256 lb. of butterfat. The next best 
return was 626:145 lb. of butterfat. As 
showing the value of these tests, it is 
mentioned that the range in production 
of butterfat in the year was from 262'86 
lb. to 998-26., while the average was 
453-428 lb., equal to nearly 530 Ib. of 
commercial butter. Of Guernsey ‘cows, 
99 were tested for varying periods; of 27 


in the annual tests, the range was from 


276:50 lb. to 638-49 lb. Two young cows, 
Yeksarose and Lily of Helendale, pro- 
duced equal to 745 Ib. and 700 Ib. of 
commercial butter during the’ year.— 
The Journal of Agriculture of S.A. 


Flies in the Dairy. 


The ‘Journal d’Agriculture Pratique> 
says, it has been found that flies have a 
great objection to the colour blue, and if 
tenements infested with flies are washed 
with a blue instead of a white wash, flies 
will desert the place. In support of thiss 
an instance is reported by that journal: 
‘A farmer had 170 cows housed in different 
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sheds; they were pestered with flies, but 
he observed that in one shed, the walls of 
which were a blue tint, the cows were not 
worried. He therefore added a blue 
colour to the lime with which he washed 
the walls of his buildings, and from that 
time the flies have deserted his buildings. 
The following formula is used by him for 
the wash:—To 20 gallons of water add 
10 lb. of slaked lime and 1 lb. of ultra- 
marine. The washing is done twice 
during the 
especially such a simple one, is well worth 


summer. Any remedy 


trying in districts where the flies in 


summer, in this State, are such a serious 
pest. 


—— 


Preservation of Milk. 


There is uo subject of greater impor- 
tance to the whole community than the 
problem of how to provide a pure milk 
supply. Milk is an absolute necessary , 
andan extremely valuable food when 
pure, but when impure is a source of 
danger to all who consume it. The loss o¢ 
infant life owing to the children being fed 
on impure milk is appalling. This has 
been recognised for a very long time, and 
efforts have been made to reduce the 
mortality by the use of sterilised milk. 
These, however, have been far from satis- 
factory, many doctors asserting that 
_ sterilised milk produces rickets and other 
troubles. The use of preservatives, such 
as boric acid, is attended with a consider 
able amount of danger, and in many 
countries they are absolutely prohibited- 
JT learn from American exchanges that the 
probability o* the problem of supplying 
cities with pure inilk is ina fair way © 
being solved by the discovery by the New 
York experiments station of the value of 
carbon dioxide under pressure as a pre- 
server of milk. This gas is perfectly 
harmless to the human stomach, but it is 
gaid to be a complete preserver of milk 
for a period of about five months when 
added to it under a great pressure, At 
the station mentioned a pressure up to 
175 1b. to the square inch was used. The 
milk was then said to be carbonated. 
Discussing the subject, the ‘Michigan 
Farmer’ says:—‘Carbonic acid gas is 
deadly if it fills the lungs, because it takes 
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the place of oxygen that the lungs vould 
have. Water would do the same thing. 
Carbonic acid is not injurious in the 
stomach because the stomach does not 
have to have oxygen. It is probable that 
the carbon gas added to the milk under 
great pressure keeps the ferments in the 
milk from receiving some element they 
must have for development aud causes 
their destruction by depriving them of 
this. 


the disease germs, though this phase of 


It ought to have the same effect on 


the matter has not yet been worked out. 
We have been drinking sodaswater for a 
long time, and no one has ever thought it 
injurious. We will probably soon be 
drinking carbonated milk. The possi- 
bilities of this discovery being revolation- 
ary arevery good. There are some details 
of cost of application of the gas and the 
manufacture of receptacles that will 
stand the pressure, but that is a problem 
that concerns mechanics only.’ 


see eerac cee secreseee 


News and Notes. 


Overloading of the churn retards the 
coming of the butter, and adds to the 
labor. oy 

Good, rich cream, with a larce per- 
centage of butter-fat, will keep sweet the 
longest. 

The more uniform and comfortable the 
dairy cow’s snrroundings, the 
uniform will be her yield, 


more 


The poorest investment on the face of 
the earth is buying a poor cow for 
general purposes or dairy, 
you in debt. 

Very few club-headed, thick-necked, 
steer-horned cows are any good. Even 
with the cow the tail tells a tale; the 
heavy club tail seldom follows a good 
cow, while, on the other hand, a slim tail 
is one of the characteristics of a good 
one. 

The first week the calf may get six to 
eight pounds of its mother’s milk, but 
rich milk should be diluted with’ a little 
water, Always feed at a temperature of 
about 90 to 100 degrees. 
will cause scours. 


She will run 


A variation 
Never make the 
mistake of overfeeding. This is a very 
easy thing to do, and is the cause of many 
calves’ deaths. 


Gardener, 


January 1, 1909 


Kind usage pays a large dividend in 
handling milk cows as well as other 
stock. The cruel or quick tempered inan 
ought not to be on a stock farm. 


A party of travellers were looking at 


the Niagara Falls, and one of thein was 


heard repeating in melancholy 


‘What a waste ! What a waste !’ 


tones, 

‘I per- 
ceive, sir,’ said—another visitor, turning 
to him, ‘from your depression at this 
waste of water, that you are an electrica! 
engineer’ ‘No, I am not,’ was the 
response; 1 am a milkman.’ 


The Melbourne 


Tailoring Depot, 
No. 10 ARCADE, Adelaide. 


Absolutely the best in the States. 
Customers have a choice of over 2,000 
patterns ; 

New Goods now open for Spring and 


Summer wear. 


First-class fit and workmanshi 
1 uar- 
anteed. Dita 


NOTE THE ADDRESS, and profit 
by ordering your next suit from us. We 


post free to country customers patterns 
and self-measurement forms. 


Please mention this paper. 


NEWMARKET 
Hairdressing Saloon, 
_ 281 RUNDLE STREET. 

GEO. K. A. GOSLIN Manager 


(Late with R. McCubbin) 


Under new management. Oompletely 
renovated. No waiting. Cleanliness and 
civility maintained, 

Best Brands of Tobacco, Cigars, and 
Cigarettes stocked, A trial solicited, 

All papers. Agent for the ‘ Auscralian 


Always in Season. 


“Boshter” Beer, 


A Temperance Tonic, brewed from the 
finest hops grown, matured in our cellars. 


_A SPLENDID TABLE or SUPPER BEER 


Cased and sent all over the State. 
Awarded Two First Prizes, Adelaid 
First Prize and Silver Medal, Sydney. 


—— 


Co-operative Mineral 
rant ELENS Co., 

ST., AD 

TEL. 76. OOS. 
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Fosse s 3 All the leading varieties, half-standards, 1s. each 
p—Dole gs Cl rPwees 3 Orange, Lemon, Peach, Apple, Pear, Plum, etc. 
HARDY SHRUBS, Trees, Climbers, etc. 


BULBS, Hyacinth, Daffodil, Amemone, Tuberose,,. 
Gladiolus. 


cy = » => p DB) exp 3 Vegetable and Flower. Agricultural, Horticultural Sundries in great variety. 
E. & W. HACKETT, 


Seedsmen, Nurseryman, ®&c., 
73 Rundle Street, Adelaide. 
Telephone 350 


Bio Imecerease im Price. 


ene ey 
: sennpemeot o 


THE OLD FAVORITE 


DIAMOND TOBACCO, 


Dark Twist, 3s. |b Aromatic, 3s. 9d. 


Obtainable at all Stores, or of the Sole Agents— 


W. CORNELL & Co., 55 Rundle Street, Adelaide. 


THE RELIABLE 


Nico UU: 


MOTOR CYCLE 


Climbs Hills 28 miles per hour without pedal assistance. 


The ENGINE TESTS recently held resulted in the Celebrated 
N.S.U. MOTOR CYCLES being FIRST; SECOND, and 
THIRD out of thirteen competitors. This was at the South 


‘See our £10 10s. Cycle, best quality and fully guaranteed specifi- Aystralian Automobile Club’s Annual Hill Climb, when we 


cation. Genuine B.S.A. Beste TER OE F Bs Ne also secured Fastest Time for the Second Year in succession. 
i in, Brooks’ Saddle, Dunlop Oceanic Tyres, Keversible : i : 
Sees te height frame ae any color enamel. This Contest is the Only Motor Cyele Engine Test that has 
i ONLY £10 10s _ been held in South Australia this year. We can prove this 


EYES & CROWLE, 125 and 127 Pirie St., Adelaide 
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MALCOLM REID & Co. 


General Furnishers and lronmongrs. 


i to be made of Seasoned 
d post paid to any address, We guarantee all Our Gooas 4 
Write for our piinercaves ee ee if the Baede are not satisfactory we take them back and pay carriage both ways 
SUSU CO! Uy RS All Goods delivered free at Railway Station or Boat. 


FRANKLIN STREET, near Post 0 
a 


fice, ADELAIDE. 


4 


We furnish your Dining Room, as 
shown, for 


£12 19s. 6d., 


cousisting of the following :— 


1 Sideboard. with 3 bevelled mirrors 
4 High-backed Chairs, 

2 Arm Chairs, 

1 Couch and Cushions, 

1 Bamboo Table, 

1°5-ft. x 3-ft. Table, 

1 Occasional Table, 

1 Overmantle, 


IND RININ7/ 


1 Hearthrug, 
8 yards Floorcloth, 


1 Fender and Fireirons, 
1 Curtain Pole. 


; 
a 


Postage extra, 2s., securely packed 
The most perfect reproducing 
machine ever placed on the market, 
for so low a price, Uses the ordinary 
standard size soid moulded records. 
THE SILENT Moror is simple, yet 
strong, the spring itself being of 
tempered steel. The 
governor, with latest pattern regu- 
lator, has complete control of the 
speed, ensuring a reproduction ppr- 
e FECTRY IN TIMR. 

e The nickel-plated Reproducer is 
fitted with a superior quality mica diaphragm, 
the same as us+d on all high class phonographs. 

The nickel-plated horn is of new desig =, with 
fiaring bell, greatly improving the tune. It is 
fitted with safety support, avoiding damage to 
Reproducer through falling off record. 

h#CoRDs.— We supply gold-mounted records : 
Bands, vocal, violin, bagplpes, beils, piccolo, 
etc., at 15s. per dozen. Postage extra, 2s, per 
dozen. Latest Lists post free. 


finest quality 


dead 
size PARISIAN BEDSTEAD, as shown, 1}-inc 
et Siilera Nickel or}Brass Mounted, £3 10s 

ae 


‘ l tifully upholstered, 
DRAWING ROOM SUITE, as shown, beau 
epee 84 15s, and 85 15s. 
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single) 7. Back 
9: she ee) 8. Saddle 
3. Wattles 9. Saddle Hackle 
4, Bar-lobe 10, Sickles 
5, Neck hackle 11. Tail Coverts 
6 Breast 12. Tail Quills 


THE VARIOUS POINTS. 


13. Wing Bow 18. Thighs 
14. Wing Bar 19. Hocks 
15. Wing Bay 20, Shanks 
16. Wing Butt 21. Spur 
17. Flights 22. Toes 


£2 the Poulsry Yards ¢ 


Diseases of Fowls. 


(Continued from last Issue.) 


G. BRAGSHAW, in the < Agricultural 
Gazette of N.S.W.’ 


; —Diphtheria.— 

- Diphtheria is a highly contagious dis- 
ease, and is feared by every poultry-man, 
being most contagious, and in many cases 
proving fatal. The symptoms are a dis- 
charge of an ill-smelling sticky liquid 
from the eyes, nostrils, and the corners of 
the mouth. In a day or two there is a 
growth in the mouth and throat of white 
cheesy-like matter. This deposit some 
times increasing in a day to the extent of 
closing up the larnyx passage, the fowl 
dying from want of breath. 


The treatment of fowls affected with 
this disease is anything but pleasant, and 
as cured ones are most liable to again 


contract the disease, the majority of — 


poultrymen kill the affected ones on the 
discovery of the disea:e, and burn the 
carcases. 

At times valuable show birds take the 
disease, such specimens being. perhaps | 
worth attempts at curing. 

The procedure is to’ scrape off the 
growths with a small piece of pointed 
stick, then swab out the mouth with warm 
water, using a small piece of sponge tied 
on the end of a stick. The throat should 
be thoroughly dried, and, using a camel’s 


hair brush, paint the ‘sores with the_ 


following, obtainable at the chemist’s:— 
Nitrate of silver, 20 grains; water, 1 
drachm. This will usually prevent any 
further growth, the next thing being to 
look after the bird’s health. The affected 


o 
Be 


ones must be separated from the others, 
and placedina clean, dry pen, The 
houses from which the diseased specimens 
came should be lime whitened, to which 
carbolic has been added. All drinking 
vessels and food troughs should be scalded 
in boiling water and a strong solution of 
washing soda before being used by the 
healthy fowls. The runs should be 
dressed with lime, and allowed a good 
rest. Those who have cases of dyphtheria 
or diphtheritic roup, will find doctoring 
both unpleasant, disappointing, and un- 
profitable, from the small percentage that 
can be positively cured. 

In connection with diphtheritic fowls, 
it was long an open question whether 
such was communicable to man, and 
about a dozen years ago, it was thought 
that the question was settled in the 
negative. However, of late years, the 
number of poultrymen in Americaaffected 
with sore throats has prompted further . 
investigations by the bacteriologists of 
that country, several of them now being 
assured that the disease is communicable : 
The eniment Dr. V, Moore mentions 
particulars of over fifty deaths having 
taken place in both hemispheres, attri- 
buted by various pathologists to diph- 
theria, communicated by the presence of 
diphtheritic fowls. With thig question so 


conclusively set at rest, poultrymen 
should hesitate before attempting cures 
on diphtheritic fowls, but rather should, 
on discovery of the disease, kill those 
affected, and destroy the carcase by fire, 
(To be continuad ) 
—— 


Interesting Statistics. 


An ingenious statistician has drawn up 
a table to show how many eggs the 
various kinds of domestic fowls lay per 
annum, and how many of the eggs go to 
tke pound :— ¥ 
Geese, 5 to the lb, ; 30 per annum 
Polish 9 to the lb.; 150 per annum 
Bantams, 16 to the Ib.; 190 per annum 
Hamburgs, 9 to the lb. ; 200 per annum 
Turkeys, 5 to the lb.; 30 to 60 per annum 
Game Fowl, 9 to the lb.; 160 per annum 
Leghorns, 9 to the 1b. ; 200 per annum 


Plymouth Rocks, 8 to the Ib. ; 150 per 
annum 


Langshans, 8 to the lb. ; 150 per annum 
Brahmas, 7 to the lb.; 130 per annum 
Ducks, 5 to the lb. ; 30 to 60 per annum 
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Preparing Fowls for Show. 


There are two chief points in preparing 

a bird for the show-room—First, quiet- 

Good ad- 

vice in this respect, is that given by R. H- 

Crosby, in the ‘American Poultry Journ- 

al. He says, in respect of the above two 
qualities: — 

By quietness is meant birds that are 
easily handled, and will not be scared 
nearly to death when in a coop. ‘The 
fancier can train his birds for the show 
just esa horse is trained for a race. 
Starting, say, a month before the show, 
the birds that are to be exhibited should 
be handled as much as p ssible, so as to 
get them good and tame. If the show 
specimens are placed in a coop at night, 
and fedin the morning before letting them 
out, they willsoon become used to the 
-coop. While shut up, they should be 

* taken out’ of the coop and handled, just as 
a judge would handle them ata show. A 
short cane should be kept handy, and the 
bird taught to pose when touched with 
it. Ifthis treatment is kept up your 
birds will show up far better than your 
neighbours’ birds that have not had such 
-good preparation. 


ness; and second, cleanliness. 


While your birds are showing themselves - 


off to the best advantage, your friends’ 
untrained birds are huddled up in the fat 
end of coup, and are afraid to stand up 
‘for inspection. Thus it will be seen that 
much isto be gained by training your 
birds for the show, for even if your birds 
are not quite as good as the other fellow’s 
your specimens will show up far better 
than the other party’s scared-to-death 
birds. Anyone who has ever visited a 
-show knows that the above is perfectly 
true, and while some birds were looking 
their best, some others would be fvund 
huddled up in the back end of the 
coop. 

In the second place, your birds must 
be clean from beak to toe, and most birds 
are the better for a good washing. Of 
~ .course, if your birds are not white, and 
the plumage looks good and clean, then 
it is not advisable to wash them unless 
you understand the job from start to 
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finish, for the writer remembers the mess 
he made of the first birds he attempted to 
wash. But most all white birds are 
better for a thorough washing. To 
successfully wash a bird, you will want 
three tubs. In tub No.1 place clear 
warm water; in the second, warm water 
with a quantity of soap dissolved in it and 
made into suds, and tub No. 3, containing: 
warm water with a little bluing added 
An assistant is necessary, for one person 
Now 
bring in your birds (you should borrow 
the kitchen for the job), and provide a 
light coop for them. Catch a bird, and> 
while your assistant holds it in the water 
of tub No. 1, you should thoroughly wet 
all feathers. Be sure and haye all the 
plumage well soaked. Now, squeeze out 
as much water as you can, and then place 
in tub No, 2. 
commences. 


cannot manage alone very well. 


And now the real work 
Take a bunch of feathers in 
one hand, and thoroughly wash them with 
the other. Don’t be’ afraid of hurting the 
feathers, for a wet feather will stand a lo 
of rubbing. A tooth-brush should be 
used to clean the legs and feet, being sure 
to get all the dirt out of the cracks and 
corners. The water should be pressed 
out of the feathers as much as possible, 
and the bird is putin No 1 tub again, and 
all the soapy water rinsed out of the 
plumage. Now place your bird in the 
third tub, and be sure and get the blue 
water thoroughly into the feathers. Pres *® 
out as nearly dry as possible, and giv® 
the bird a toss up in the air to get tho 
feathers loosened up, and then place in 
the coop to dry. Be sure you get the 
head and feet perfectly clean. Befor® 
sending or taking your birds to the 
show, rub up their legs with a soft cloth 
to wh ch a little vaseline has been applied , 
The comb and the wattles should be 
treated in the same manner. If you 
don’t wash the plumage, be sure and clean 
head and feet, for a bird with dirty legs 
and feet is not a nice specimen for a judge 
to handle, and he will give preference to 
the clean bird every time. In conclusion 
I wish to say that I trust these few lines 
will be of some use to a new hand at the 
game. 


Cold Storage of Eggs. 


The following advice and hints were 
given by Mr. A. D. Cairns, manager of 
the Western Australian Government re- 
frigerating works, in a paper read by him 
at a agricultural conference held at 
Perth. Speaking of the cold storage of 
eggs, Mr Cairns said:—‘To the poultry 
man we would say, send in your eggs 
clean and fresh, and see that they are not 
laid in the sun. Also see that the hex is 
not ascavenger and that she does not drink 
sewage. A duck or hen hasnointernal eco- 
nomy to turnsoap into savoury omelet, and 
damp, wet straw for nesting has a very 
enduring flavour. It is possible that a 
lime-washed box isahelp to the cold- 
storage man, Last year chilled eggs 
were auctioned when eight months old 
for 2/ per dozen. The esg buyer is 
naturally a gentleman who has doubts: 
We must respect these doubts. If you 
sell chilled eggs as new laid, it iga matter 
for your own conscience 3 ‘falsification’ ig 
what the Commerce Act would call it. 
The man who has them for breakfast may 
think this, but inadequately expresses hig 
feelings. Adelaide eggs often keep better 
than local eggs. Whether it is the feed, 
breed, water, or sea voyage we hope to 
form some definite idea ot _ before next 
conference, but the stored flavour of the 
egg, inseparable from the business, is no 
drawback to healthy stomachs Cold- 
stored eggs are not for invalids or persons 
with debilated livers,’ 


SE 


Poultry Brevities. 


Be enterprising. 

Don’t be full of fads and fancies. 

It is backbone you want, not wishbone. 

Get rid of all the surplus old stock at 
once, 

Too heavy feeding of green bone or 
fresh meat will cause worms, 

Poultry for profit must be studied from 
a practical standpoint, just as any other 
stock on the farm. A hen is not a large 


creature, but the poultry industry is. 
large. . 
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Do Poultry Pay ? 


Yes, if you REGULARLY use 


“KONDO” 
Poultry Food. 


POULTRY FOR PROFIT is a very inter- 
esting subject, and one that is not yet 
definitely settled in this country. How- 
ever, there is one thing certain, if Hens 
ean be made to lay a large number 
of eggs, and they do not die from 
sickness, Poultry-keeping would pay, and 
pay very handsomely. “KONDO” Poultry 
Food will assist the former, and by keeping 
the birds healthy greatly reduces the latter 


To be had from Stcrekeepers, or from 


R G. LILLYWHITE. Soe Agent, 
Phone 2250. 10 Alma Chambers. 


Up to-date Tailors 
’ ce ee) 


We have a large 
stock of Woollens 
to choose from. 


Fitand workman- 
ship guaranteed. 


Also, a large stock 
of Gents’ Mercery 
to choose from, 
which can be pur- 
chased at 20 per 
cent. less than 
elsewhere. 


Self-measurement 
forms supplied on 
application. 


3 re 3 i 

A. BROWN & CO. 
15 CENTRAL MARKET. 

There is Nothing like Leather, 


FOR A GOOD HONEST WEARING 
BOOT, GO TO THE — 


CENTRAL Boor PALACE 


77 HINDLEY STREET, ADELAIDE 
(Opposite Max Swift’s), 


Where the man himself makes and repairs - 


Boots with the best of material, mK 
Fit and Style Guaranteed. A trial 


solicited, ; 
The Cheapest House in town for the 
durable nature of work as guaranteed. 
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See thee eens 


. erankel’s 
 Breckle-Soap 


SM © PERFECTION! 


A, MEDICINAL SKIN FOOD. 
For the BATH. For the TOILET. 
SWEET : CREAMY : SUAVE. 


| A VERITABLE BALM FoR 
THE SKIN. 


Ensures 


A LOVELY COMPLEXION 
; iy {imparts 
@ A VELVETY SOFTNESS 


asgy “nd can be used on the 
i Skin of 
A NEW-BORN BABE, 


THE PIANOLA PIANO 


with Themodist,- 
THE PIANO OF THE FUTURE. 


‘The Piano that Everyone can Play. 


Playable by Piano or Pianola Music Roll. 


We will take your existing PIANO as part payment. 
The time has passed to speculate upon the future of the Pianola Piano. It is here 
to-day as the most successful innovation in musical instruments. 
You may have your choice of four old-established Pianos of high reputation, 


. THE WEBER Ww y 
THE STECK SUYVESAN 
As a straight Piano or Pianola Piano, 
Padrewski’s choice of Pianos is the Weber. 
Richard Wagner’s choice was the Steck. 


Manufactured and sold only by the 


Pianola Company Propty., Ltd., 


38 King William Street, next Rundle Street Corner. 


VISIT THE 


IDEAL STUDIO 


when in Need of a good Photograph. 


JOHN DUNNE, Proprietor. 443 Rundle Street, 
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If you purchase a Property from JACKMAN & TRELOAR, the Realty Specialists, 


There is no satisfaction in paying rent to the Landlord every Monday Morning when by consulting us you can be placed in the- 
happy position of being a HOME-MAKER. 

We can offer on advantageous terms :— 

RESIDENCES. Prospect.—D.F., 6 rooms, bath, 50 x 185. 


£425, 


Wayville West.—60 x 150, £2 2s per foot, 
FARMS AND GARDENS. 


East Adelaide.---New Modern Returned 
Verandah, 6 rooms (20 x 14, 16 x 13, 
15 x 14, etc.) bath, pantry, linen 
closet, gas, washtrough, 60 x 200. 
£780. . 


North Norwood.—Double front, 4 rooms, 


Malvern.—D.F., 5 rooms, bath, pantry, 
cellar, 50x 150. £575. 


BUILDING BLOCKS AND ACRES. 


Fast Adelaide.—£2 5s per foot, First 
Avenue, 60 x 190. 
North Norwood.—80 x 145, £1 per foot. 


Modbury.—48 acres cleared and ready 
planting, ideal orchard land, well, 
and tank, £6 10s per acre. 

Golden Grove.—65 acres, house, 20 acres 
orchard, £800. 


River Torrens.—9 ‘acres, house, engine, 


verandah, 71 x 140. £315. Parkside South. —50 x 140, 1os per foot. orangery. 


MONEY TO LEND. 
LICENSED LAND BROKERS, 


JAG K Wi A N & TR E LO A R, HOUSE AND LAND SPECIALISTS, 


Bank of Australasia Buildings, 73 King William Street. 


Wy Bz ie ARR Oo WW Ss. 


Unequalled for Garden, Farm, and General Use. 


TELEPHONE 1224 and 2259. 


Light, Strong, and Everlasting, 


a le 


Made in Black or Galvanized Iron, Sizes--No. 0, 13 bushels ; No. 1, 14 bushels ; No. 2, 21 bushels. 
MANUFACT URERS— 


Makers ot Field Gates, Water Barrows, Watering Cans, and all kinds of Metallit Goods for 


Garden Use- 
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Answers to Correspondents. 


¢‘ Amateur.’—Pigs should be castrated 
at two to four weeks of age. Care should 
be taken to avoid cold, damp weather. 


‘ Chick.’—Scurvy legs is caused by 
parasite being under the scales of the 
legs. Wash with soap suds and then rub 
on sulphur. 


‘M.S., Tanunda.’—The best feed that 
will increase the flow of milk in any form 
is one that contains a large proportion of 
protein. such as bran. Green food such 
as maize, sorghum, or millet is also good. 

‘Constant Reader, Port Pirie..—Yout 
hollyhocks are evidently affected with 
fungus trouble known as rust. Gathe™ 
the foliage which is badly affected and 
burn it. Then spray with Bordeaux 
mixture. 


‘Pansy.’—We will devote an_ article 


_ with illustrations to your namesakes next 


month, and therein all the information 
you desire will be found. The best 
months for sowing Pansy seed is February 
and March. 


“A B. Caltowie ’—A list of the different 
points of a fowl has been previously 
given in this journal, but in accordance 
with your request we republish same 
(with illustration) in our poultry columns 
of this issue. 


‘La France ’—There is no better remedy 
for mildew on roses than dusting the foli- 
age with flour of sulphur; use a bellows as 
a distributor and repeat the operation as 
often as necessary until the mildew is en- 
tirely eradicated. 


‘RS.1., Inglewood,—Your horse is 
probably suffering from some defect ofthe 
b ack teeth or molars. Obtain the services 
of a practical man to examine the horse’s 
teeth, and apply the necessary treatment, 
which consists of rasping the sharp edges 
off them, and then feed the animal on soft 
food for a day or two. 


‘Poultry-man.’—In the morning give 
the fowls pollard (2 parts) and bran (L 
part.) with plenty of lucerne chaff, and ? 
ozs. of animal food (boiled rabbit, liver, 
beef scraps &c.), in all about 23 ozs. per 
bird. In the evening give about 14 oz. of 
wheat per bird, changing occasionally to 
equal parts of short oats and bread. 


‘Tom Arter.’—A rich sandy loam, well 
drained and deeply ploughed, is the best 
for Tomato culture. Tomatoes will not 
stand heavy manuring after the fruit has 
set, because either farmyard ma-.ure or 
other stimulating fertilisers delay the 


‘development and ripening of the fruit. A 


good manure is made up as follows:—2 
parts nitrate of soda, 2 parts of bone meal, 
-3 parts of kainit, 4 parts of superphos- 
phate. Apply 1 oz. per square yard of 
soil weekly, slightly covering it. Apply 
from the time the plants are established 
~until the fruit has set. The superphos- 
phate has been found to hasten the 
-maturing of the fruit. 


Extension Ladders. Extension Steps. 


_One Ladder takes the place of Three, 


where different lengths of ladder are 


requited. 


Steps may be used either as either Steps 
or Ladder. 


STRONG, COMPACT. LIGHT. 


Picked and Thoroughly Seasoned Material 


only used in their construction. 


Everybody who wants to Rise above the 
‘Ordinary Level Should Use It. 


Price. Price, 
10 foot Ladders 17s 6d 6 foot Steps 18s 
iy ut 21s ip oO a 
fee % 24s 6d Gy Ura Sp: 
i. x 28s Hoar yy 
18 ae 66 831s 6d 10 ¢ o «6 80s 
20 ec te 85s 11 “ ce 33s 
22 “ “cc 88s 6d 12 sé ee 36s 
Di Semi, gl 2S ; 5 
26 6 ‘. 45s 6 . 
on elec asy to Move Around. 
je) Us a 52s 6d 


Upto50 “  « Simple to Hoist. 


JOHN W. ALFORD, 


No. 7 Colonial Mutual Chambers, 
116 KING WILLIAM STREET, ADELAIDE 


3 Doors from Pirie Street. 


Frankenburg’s for Watch and 
Jewellery Repairs 


(25 Years’ Practical Experiénce), 
126 Rundle St., next Plough and Harrow Hotel. 


SPECIAL NOTE.—Repairs and Orders by Post receive Special Attention. 
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| COUNTRY ORDERS RECEIVE PROMPT ATTENTION, | 


THIS 
IS THE WATCH 
OF THE FUTURE. 


—e. Basse & Company’s 


Thirty Shilling Engligh Lever 


(POST FREE). - 


/ SS F.BASSE. &C0 A 
ADELAIDE, A 
& = —l : 
= E posed) TS 
; Fly 


A Twenty-one Years’ Guarantee is given with every Watch. 


This Watch is designed and constructed to last a lifetime. Its movement is perfect, embodying the newest discoveries in 
horological science. Although these Watches are sold at a price which brings them within the reach of all classes of the 
community, Cheapness has been attained not by the use of base and worthless materials; but by the exercise of a spirit of 
inyention and by keeping the methods of manufacture well abreast of the times. 


It is without exception THE BEST TIMEKEEPER IN THE WORLD, When time is money, a poor watch is worse 
thaa none at alJ, but a reliable one is a splendid investment and moreover not costly. 


7 
ONLY PROM par EE. BA SSK & CoO... 
Jewellers, Opticians, and Importers, 92 & 94 Rundle Street 


If you want to buy or sell a Farm. If you want to buy or sell an Orchard, a Vineyard, a House 
or Building Sites: If you want to build a House or Borrow Money: If you want to buy or sell 
Mining and other Shares, or want any Commission Business attended to, CALL ON 


AEBERSEY, GREASY & BEAUMONT, 


CURRIE STREET, next Bank of Adelaide, 


Architects and Commission Agents, 


Or Ring up Telephone 1448, 


January 1, 1909 


The Young Folks. 


NATURE STUDIES. 


Marvels of Pond Life. 


THE LITTLE BRICKMAKER. 


Most of my readers have seen the great 
towering stacks, or chimneys, of a brick 
kiln, but I venture to say that very few 
have seen the little brickmaker that 1 am 
about to study with you. He not only 
builds a stack, but manufactures the 
bricks to build with. Human bricklayers 
build a stack from the outside ; our friend 
builds his from the inside, for his object 
is to make a protection for his frail little 
body. 

He belongs to a class of animals called 
Rotifera. This particular one is a tube 
dweller. There are other rotifera who 
build tubes of mud, etc., but this one’s 
building is a brick mansion. Its body is 
very transparent so all its intricate and 
delicate machinery can be seen; that is, 
when it protrudes its body from its 
house. As we watch its movements we 
are filled with wonder and delight. 

When searching with the microscope 
amongst the collection we have obtained 
from the pond, we see attached toa green 
filament a little brown stick. On closer 
examination we perceive the stick to be 
hollow, and wider at the top than it is 
at the bottom, and also that it is com- 
posed of little round pellets packed 
closely together side by side. But there 
is no sign of his lordship: so we must 
have a little patience, and keep it under 
observation for a minute or so, for he is 
generally snugly folded up on the floor 
of his dwelling. The first intimation of 
his presence is a slight quivering move- 
ment at the entrance, or top part, cf his 
tube, If still undisturbed we seo him 
slowly come forth in all his beauty. He 
has a flower-like form, with cilia vibrating 
around the edges of its leaves: You can 
see the jaws hammering and masticating 
the food as it passes between them, and 
also the little pug mill making and 
turning the refuse, which comes to him, 
sinto little round pellets, or bricks. He 
is truly a wonder of creation, and yet the 
vast majority of the people of the world 
do not dream of his existence. f 

Its scientific name is ‘Melicerta 
Ringens.” The tube is generally about 
one-thirty sixth of an inch long, and is 
composed of about thirty two layers of 
bricks. The pellets are laid neatly side 
by side, and every one is the same size, 

Let us watch him as he proceeds with 
his work. When he is fully expanded, 
the head is bent back at nearly a right 
angle to the body, so that the disc of cilia 
is placed nearly perpendicular instead of 
horizontal. Below the petals there is a 
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a projecting angular chin, which is also 
ciliated, and a immediately below this is 
the little organ we have called the pug 
mill. It is like a small spherical cup. 
On mixing carmine with the water, the 
course of the current is easily traced. 
The little cup becomes filled with 
particles of carmine; they ere then rotated 
round and round, and, no doubt, some 
sort of secretion is added, for we notice 
him bend his head ove: and deposit a 
little pellet on the margin of his case. 
One who has followed the process, saw 
this repeated many times in succession, 
until a good number of carmine pellets 
were laid in their place. After a certain 
number were deposited in one part, he 
would suddenly turn roand in his case 
and deposit a pellet, It takes from two 
anda half to three and a half minutes to 
make and deposit a pellet. It was 
noticed on one occasion that the cup, or 
mill, was brought to the margin of the 
case, but from some cause or other failed 
to deposit the pellet; it was raised for a 
moment, and a second attempt was made, 


-which was successful. 


Tt is wonderful when we think how the 
material drawn to its body is separated. 
Some is passed down to the alimentary 
canal, and is used as food, some is passed 
into the pug-mill and used for bricks; 


while some are rejected altogether as © 


worthless, ‘Thereis no stoppage of any 
one of these operations for the perform- 
ance of the other, Oollecting, sorting, 
grinding, and brickmaking are all going 
on at the same time. 

The young are developed from eggs and 
the way in which they are laid is very 
peculiar. The eggs are shot upwards, 
and then caught within the tube, gen- 
erally between the outside of the animal’s 
body and the inside of the tube, gently 
dropping to the bottom, where the egg is 
hatched and the young protected until 
they leave home, to which they never 
return. 


Conundrums. 


Why isa dog on a hot day like a 
man? 
Because he wears a coat and pants. 


When is a'clock on the stairs danger- 
ous? 
When it runs down and strikes one. 


What side of a cow possesses the most 
hair? : 
The outside, 


When was Adam married ? 
On his wedding Eve. 


How much wood would a woodchuck 
chuck, if a woodchuck would chuck 
wood? 4 

A woodchuck would chuck all the wood 
that a woodchuck would chuck, if a wood- 
chuck would chuck wood. 
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Teal3 Dina3es, 


We have had numerous favetious in ~ 
quiries as to what people should have fot 
dinner on Suuday, Wocan only answer 
these questions broadly. As a man is, so 
he dines. Tor instance: 

A policeman should dine on beets. 

A printer on pie. 

A gambler on steaks, 

The woodcutter on chops. 

The jeweller on carrots. 

The electrician on currants. 

The critic on roasts. 

And so on, But sweethearts—how 
should they dine? Like cannibals, of 
course. Why? Well they are deer to 
each other, aren’t they? and most people 
like venison. 


From Rags to Rags. 


Talking of boomerangs, which are all 
the rago just now in spaces wheré they 
throw them, here is one of the literary 
kind. Notice how nicely it comes back 
to the point it starts from: 

Rags make paper. 

Paper make notes, 

Notes make money: 

Money makes banks, 

Banks make loans. 

Loans make paupers. 

Paupers make rags. 


The Penny. 


The penny is first mentioned as an 
English coin in the days of Ina, the King 
ef the West Saxons, who reigned A.D. 
668, and its name was regarded aga 
diminutive of ‘ pana’ or ‘little pledge,’ or 
token. 

InSaxontimes the penny meant a silver 
coin of twenty-four grains (a penny-~ 
weight,) thirty of which,in the time of 
Ethelred. would purchase an ox and 
twelve sheep. he silver was ‘stirling’ a 
term thought to be derived from the 
Hasterlings. or men from the East, who 
had the English coinage in their charge. 

Though pennies in copper were so late 
halfpennies had preceded them by 120 
years, and tokens to the value of a 
farthing, a halfpenny, anda penny were 
issued by traders. . 


eae oomenemenennee ) 


‘Vm _ going to drive the cows home, 
Jimmy Josy said, 
As oe he, proudly started, holding high his 
ead. 


Back he scampered, screaming—poor 


" Ase Josy Jim! 
e didn’t drive the cows home—the 
had driven him ! baat 


_—— 
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Orchards, Gardens, Orangeries, &e. 


We have a Splendid Selection of Really Good Payable Properties, some with Grand River 
Frontages and Irrigation Plants. 


Also Good Lucerne nd Dairy Properties. 


Also a number of Choice City and Suburban Residences, some of the lattec with few acres 
attched 


Clients driven to inspect, free ef charge. 


PRIEST ¢ JAMES, 
LAND AGENTS, 
ZO Pirie St.. Adelaide. 


TELEPHONE 1817. 


PREMIER Furnishing Warehouse. 
MACROW’S. 


Corner of Pirie Street and Gawler Place, Adelaide 


The Firm that treats you fair,Rare prepared to let youZhave™a 
choice of the Best Goods for a small deposit and! additional 
insignificant weekly payments. 


Terms arranged to suit the convenience of ail customers. 


WHAT WE ARE PARTICULARLY NOTED FOR— 


The splendid and efficient manner in which we pack and forward our goods, irres- 
pective of the value or quanttty. ; a 


The sterling value of the goods we forward to country§clients. 


Also that we do not mind what trouble we are put to as long as satisfaction is given 
to the purchaser. 


And last, but not least, that we stock only the Best Makers’ Goods, 


CASH OR TERMS. 


January 1, 1909 
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I RN NE AT A 


Ln 
The Wheat Harvest. 


The wet winter and fine ripening 
weather are resulting ina harvest which 
is estimated by the Government Statist to 
yield at the rate of eleven and a half 
bushels per acre. 
realised it means an improvement even 
on the satisfactory averages of the last 
two years, namely, 11 bushels in 1907-8 
and 10:36 bushels in 1906-7. The total 
yield is estimated at 19,974,000 bushels, 
and if two million bushels are deducted 
for seed nearly eighteen million bushels 
would be left for sale, which, at an aver- 
price to the farmers of 3s. 6d., represents 
a value of about £3,150,000. 

The total area under wheat is estimated 
at 2,062,000 acres, an increase of 37,000 
acres over the previous year. The area 
reaped for grain, is placed at 1,727 ,000 
acres, 2 aecrease of 26,000 acres; cut for 
hay, 334,000 acres, an increase of 63,000 


If this forecast is 


acres. 

Victoria is also expecting a big crop, 
the official estimate being nearly thirteen 
bushels per acre. In this state the only 
unfavorable influences have been a few 
hot winds during November—which was 
a very dry and warm month —and grass- 
hoppers and takeall in certain districts. 

The Government Statist adds a word of 
caution:—‘The estimated yield is based on 
present conditions, and while it is not 
likely to be substantially increased I admit 
it is possible for it to be considerably de- 
creased through the ravages of tak eall, 
grasshoppers, and hot winds, which would 
mean the cutting of a larger area for hay.’ 
—<Journal of Agriculture of S.A.’ 

——— 


New Cineraria—Matador. 


This cineraria, which created a sensa- 
tion at the last quinquennial exposition 
at Ghent, is an interesting novelty as 
regards the color, which is a decided 
departure from the cyanic shades of blue, 
passing through violet and purple to red, 
to which the cinerarias haye hitherto 
been confined. Among the latter varieties» 
that known as Old Rose, which is a 
decided though somewhat pale red? 
seemed to mark the limit in this direc- 
tion; yet, by a caprice of nature, it 
became the parent of Matador. 


This - 


latter. a seedling, was rapidly propagated 
by cuttings, both at Tours and at Paris. 
But it proved more difficult to raise it 
true from the seed; in our garden at 
Reuilly we succeeded, after many trials, 
in getting one plant to reproduce itself 
from seed, if not with perfect fidelity, at 
least in proportion of 60 to 70 per cent., 
which is a much better percentage than 
is usually obtained from cinerarias in 
general, and especially from the variety 
Old Rose. 

From its parent Matador has inherited 
the short, thick-set growth, the large, 
light, solid, wide-spread leaves, and the 
flowers in a compact bouquet, well set 
out from the leaves. But these flowers 
are of a deep vivid red, for which I can 
find neither name nor comparison. There 
are few cultivated plants that are more 
ornamental from the artistic point of 
view, and Oineraria hybrida Monator 
deserves first place as a winter decorative 


plant, especially as artificial light 
enhances the natural richness and 
brilliance of its velvety petals. Florists 


will find it especially valuable. it being 
well adapted to window display.— 
Philippe de Vilmorin in 
Horticole.’ 


GEO. TAIT, 


Veterinary Surgeon, 
Horse Mouth Specialist, 


* Revue 


28 years Victorian Practice. 


OPERATIONS PERFORMED. 
ALL DISEASES TREATED. 


949 Rundle St., Adelaide. 
TELEPHONE 1,654. 


STRANG & CO., 


Tailors 


AND 


Mercers, 


30 Gawler Place 


A lLay-of the Post-Cart. 


Rumbling, rattliug, shaking, jolting, 

Galloping, kicking. plunging, bolting, 

Driver giving eternal ‘ colting’ 

To horses "neath th’ infliction moulting, 
So merrily goes the post-cart. 


Passenger holding on tight and smoking, 
Vowing the thing is beyond all joking, | 
Cursing his folly, the saints invoking, 
Swallowing pounds of sand and choking, 
So merrily goes the post-cart. 


Horses prancing, pulling, fretting, 

Straining, snorting, panting, sweating, 

In a manner to tender hearts upsetting, 

And still no end of w thrashing getting, 
As merrily goes the post-cart, 


Driver hallooing, shouting, tearing, 
For nothing on earth but the time-bill 
caring, 
Never a moment his sjambok sparing, 
And in very low Dutch, too, sometimes 
swearing 
Thus merrily goes the post-cart. 


Letters inside (for fear of weather), 

Bills and billets doux all together 

Tied up in sacks of dirty leather, 

Little to them does it matter whither, 
Merrily goes the post-cart, 


Through the rivers, across the sluits, 
Over the mountains and into the spruits, 
As fast as can drag it the half-fed brutes, 
Away like a flash of lightning it shoots. 
s So merrily goes the post-cart. 
And aye and anon sounds the driver’s 
horn, 
Not such as we hear on a hunting morn, 
But such as the wretchedest jackass born 
To utter or bray would indignantly scorn, 
As merrily goes the post-cart. 
It stops—the bags to the ground are cast,, 


But the passenger’s ills are not yet past, 
For his bruises a very long time will last © 


'Andremind him he has been terribly 


fast, 
As merrily went the post-cart. 
i MORAL, 
Now you who have boues that are apt to 
break, = 
And you who have sides that are given to 
ache, 
Or sensitive nerves that can’t stand a. 
shake, 


A trip on the mail don’t ever take, 
Though merrily goes the post-cart. 


But you who are made in a mould more 
tough, 
And think a delicate fellow a ‘ muff,” 


If you arein a hurry and don’t mind the 


rough, 
You'll find that the mail is well enoug, 
_ Forspeedily goes the post-cart. 
: —KExchange. 
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WIT AND HUMOR. 


——:0: —— 
‘ Confound it, waiter ! what’s this ? 
‘It’s bean sonp, sir.’ 
‘Been soup, yes; but what is it now ? 


She—‘How do you make-a 
cross? 
He—‘By pulling his tail.’ 


Maltese 


Coenen eeesenserseseee 


Teacher (to Tommy who has been 


reading aloud, and has given no heed to— 


punctuation-marks)—‘Where are 
pauses?’ 

Tommy (holding up his hands)—‘Here 
they are, sir.’ - 

‘By the way, how did you come out 
with that arink cure you put in your 
husband’s tea ? 

~ First rate. 


your 


He hasn’t drunk a drop 


since.) 
© Of whisky ? 
°No, tea.’ 


seeees eae eesaenconios 


A man was brought before the governor 
of a prison for refusing to go on the 
treadmill. The governor asked him what 
reason he could give for not obeying. 

‘Me go on the treadmill!’ exclaimed the 
prisoner, drawing himself up in offended 
dignity. ~*Never, sir! I’d rather leave the 
gaol!’ 

Said he— Although I don’t complain, 

I wish you’d learn to make 
Those toothsome little girdle-cakes 

My mother used to bake.’ 


*¥ do not blame you, love,’ she purred, 
‘For L. too, often sigh 

For lovely clothes and hats like those 
Dear father used to buy !’ 


sees ser woreeenvccse 


‘Madam.’ said a benevolent-looking 
man, as he raised his hat to a lady who 
had opened the door at which he had 
knocked, ‘I am soliciting subscriptions for 
a Home of Necessitous Children. We 
have hundreds of poor, ragged, semi-civi- 
lised children, like those at your gate,and 
our object is—’ 

‘Sir, those-are my own children!’ 

And the front door was slammed 
violently. 

* Let me see some of your newest kid 
gloves, said a woman at the draper’s. 
© These are not the latest style are they?’ 


she asked, when the gloves were 


produced. 

«Yes, madam,’ replied the shopgirl; ‘we 
have had them in stock only two days.’ 

+ Tdidn’t think they were, because the 
fashion paper says brown kids have tan 
stitches, and vice versa. 
stitches, but not the vice versa.’ 


The shopgirl confidently averred that 


vice'versa was | rench for seven buttons. 
-and beguiled the ignorant customer into 
‘buying three pairs. 


* hate work ? 


I see the tan 


The Judge—‘Is he a 
habits, isn’t he ?’ 

Witness— Yes, sir; 
away from the drink !’ 


First Little Girl—Does your 


man of sober « We've got a new dog; I’ve called him 
Tonic.’ 
when he keeps f= ? 

‘Well, you see, he is mostly whine, 
with a slight infusion of bark, 


© What 


father 
Magistrate : 

here ? 
Prisoner : ‘ Two policemen.’ 
-Magistrate : ‘ Drunk, I suppose.’ 
Prisoner : ‘ Yes, both of them.’ 


The teacher was telling them about the 
seasons. 


He asked : * Now, one of you boys, tell 


brought you 
Second Little Girl—‘ No ; indeed. It 
neyer done him no harm !’ ‘ 

At a railway stations woman asked a . 
railway porter how long the train stopped 
there. 

‘Madam,’ he replied, ‘we stop just 
four minutes, from two to. two to two 


two me which is the proper time to gather 
The -woman turned to her com-_ fruit.’ t f 

panion. “That man must be a lunatic!’ + When the dog is chained up,’ replied 

she said. Johnnie. 


New Goods. New Goods. 


A Large Assortment of the 


LATEST NOVELTIES 
with the 


COAT OF ARMS 


Of United Kingdom, scotland, Ireland, Hngland, Wales, the 
Commonwealth, and South Australia. 


NEW SEASON’S TEAS, COFFEES. and COCOAS. 
Shortbread, Chutnies, and Jellies. 


DRUMMOND BROS., 


144 RUNDLE STREET. 


Soap 


YS 


URES \= SS . 
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DAVIC, BROWNE & « GO. : 


ate @Switt & Co., 
Have the BEST DISPLAY in the State to choose from. 


Bedroom, —.. . Carpets, 
Dining Boor ; Linoleums, 
15 ; 
DrawingRoom, Curtains, 
a Quilts, 
Kitcher. 
# Table Covers, 
Furniture. =] 
Mi Blankets, 
; Sechting, 
CASSEL i 
; Direct from 
or 
the;Maker. 


TERMS, 


Upholstered Suites in our New Showroom defy description 


ADELAIDE'S |} |N|' FURNISHERS, 
46, ie 76 HINDLEY STREET, ADELAIDE. 
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BUY MELLERS’ WiINDMIEES: 


The Cheapest, Strongest, and Best. 


The Most Up-to-date and Serviceable. 


Spare Parts always in Store. 


Abi any of your Friends are using METTERS’ MILLS, iiss will advise you to have 
no other make. 


A Guarantee given with every Mili. | 
Repuir Parts supplied Free of Charge. | 


Write for Complete List, stating your requirements. Catalogues Free on application, 


COOKING STOVES AND RANGES | 
Positively the strongest manufactured in the States. 


Hundreds of Patterns to choose from. 


Every Stove Guaranteed to give Satisfaction. 


Please call and inspect our Stock, or send for our Complete Catalogue, which we will 
forward Post Free. 


1.) @ >is as WD >) SF TMI ZED, | 
Showrooms and Offices: 142 Rundle Street, Adelaide, q 


Also SySrey and Perth, 


q 
.. 


E. B. COX & Co., Seedsmen, Ete., corner Rundle Street and East Terrace 


January Number of 


; 1909 


Illustrations — 
prize Chrysanthemums 


Mime lus 

Star Phlox 

Cox’s Exhibition Pansy 
Rosery and Pergola 

Barly Cauliflower 

Kohl Rabi 

The Cape Tulip 

Tree Planting in Germany 
Prize Poultry 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


EprvoRiaL. 
Flower Garden— 
Notes for the Month 


Plant Food 
Description of Flowers— 
Cyclamen, Mimulus, and Phlox 


NOTICES. 


ALL COMMUNICATIONS, literary 
or business, must be addressed to the 
Managing Editor * Australian Gardener,” 
corner Wyatt and Pirie Streets, Adelaide, 
and not to any individual member of the 
staff. ; 
SUBSCRIPTION.—Posted to any 
address in Australasia, 3/6 per year, in 
advance. Subscriptions can commence 
at any time during the year. Specimen 
copy free. 

CANVASSERS WANTED in every 
town to solicit subscriptions. Very 
liberal commission. 

WHOLESALE AGENTS have been 
appointed in every State in the Com- 
monwealth, viz. : 

Aprnawe: Messrs. Atkinson & Co. and 
W.,C, Rigby 
Sypnry : Messrs. Gordon & Gotch 
Muteourne: Messrs. G ordon & Gotch 
Hopart: Messrs. J Walch & Son and 
_. Gordon & Gotch 


Perri: Messrs. Gordon & Gotch 


BrisBANE$ SU a at & Gotch 
also ss Sag 
Weutrneron, N.Z.:. Messrs. Gordon and 
Gotch 

70 ADV ERTISHRS. — Particulars, of 
rates will be supplied on application. 
Alterations of advertisements must be in 
our hands not later than the 15th of the 
month., — ; ‘ 


Aorintght 2 “Cys er eee eo Gt 


vy sl ; 
gs The Australian Gardener is 


CONTAINS— 
The Pansy—It’s Cultivation 
Rosary and Pergola 


The Vegetable Garden— 
Operations for the Month 
Interesting Notes 


Hovsgeno.p - Hints. 


The Farm — 
Diseases of the Skin 
Dry Farmiug in Semi-Arid Districts 
Working a Small Farm 
Another Drought Predicted 
Miscellaneous ltems 


The Dairy— 
Another Aspect of the Milk Question 


Antiseptics for the Baby 
A Story of Two Cows 
White Scour in Calves 
News and Notes 


Answers to Correspondents: 
Serpe 


‘Viper.’,—You omitted to state your 
name and address. 


‘ Greasy.’— Lime dusted out of a bag is 
a good remedy for slugs. 


‘ Wager. —The Dahlia was named after 
Dahl, a Swedish botanist. 


‘0.G.G’— Yes, you can continue to 
bud fruit trees of all kinds. 


‘Beginner. —You may sow Pansies, 
Ginerarias and Carnations now. 


©C.M.’ Willunga.—Centipedes live on 
insects, so they are likely to be useful in 
the garden. 

‘Daff,»—-Daffodil bulbs should be 
planted either this or next month for 
the September Show. 

‘AS. North Adelaide. — Carnations 
may be sown in March, April, or May ; 
also. in September, October and 
November. 

©O.M.,’ Grenfell-street—Next month 
is the time for the genéral sowing of 
flower seeds, as all Hardy Annuals may 
be sown then, and until June. 


‘XLC.R,’—The best, and simplest 
remedy for warts on cow’s teats is castor 
oil. Dress the teats with the oil once a 
day till the warts disappear—about a 


hi 4 ar Bey 


t 


(A Monthly Journal of Floriculture, Horticulture. Agriculture, and Poultry), 


The Poultry Yard— 
Diseases of Fowls 
Poultry for Farm and Orchard 
A Hen’s Choice 


The Orchard— 
Tree Planting in Germany 
American Apples in Australia 
Export of Fruit 


Artificial Clouds to protect Vines 
from Frost 


Giant Apples 
Bee-Culture— ~ 
Advice to Beginners 
Action of Bees upon Fruit Blossoms 


The Young Folks— 
Bats 


Conundrums 


Wir ann Humour 


‘M.B., Mount Barker,—Artichoke is. 
cultivated for the immature flower heads 
of which the fi-shy receptacle, commonly 
called the bottom, and the lower part of 
the calyx, are the part used. Sow in 
April or May. 

‘ Breeder, Glenelg. — The average 
duration of Gestation is :—Ass, 365 days; 
horse, 340 days, better breeds, 350 days ; 
cow, 283 days; goat, 154 days; sheep, 
152 days, merino 150 days, southdown 
144 days; pig, 120 days; dog, 63 days; 
cat, 56 days. 

‘ Enquirer, Mount. Lofty. — Asters 
should be sown in July or August in 
pans in a slight heat, either in a hot-bed 
or greenhouse, and, when strong enough, 
prick out into a cool frame, where they 
may get hardened and well-established 
for transplanting into their blooming 
quarters in September; or they may be 
sown in the open during September 
and October. 

‘Chinese Primrose.’ — Primula seed 
should be sown in November or Decem- 
ber for early flowering, or January, 
February, or March for later flowering, 
in nice light soil, in shallow pans; cover 
very lightly, and place. in a frame or 
greenhouse. When the seedlings come 
up, and as soon as they can be handled, 
prick out into similar pans rather 
thinly. When they have made three or 
four leaves, pot singly into small pots. 
Repot, when large enough, into five o 
six inch pots, to flower in. { 


4 ; 
c= DIMORAl ae: 


Producers from the soil deserve every 
penny they get—and a great deal more. 
Sometimes they get a lot ; sometimes they 
get nothing. But whether they get much or 
little or nothing the same amount of toil 
has to be gone through, the same amount 
of forecasting against the chances of the 
whether the gre.t Jupiter 
Pluvius is going to deal kindly with them 
or not, 


seasons, 


His moods are most capricious. 
The farmers have surely mesmerised him 
into giving them just everything they 
want in rain and heat, and the -thanks- 
giving services in the village churches 
this season should be full and free, loud 
and strong. If any class of the com- 
munity more than another has reason to 
join in thanksgiving it is the corngrowers 
during the past The 
gardeners and orchardists, however, seem 
to have done those things which they 
ought not to have done and left undone 
those things that they ought to have 
done. The weather is dry, dreadfully 
dry, and there is a shortage of garden 
It is too .cold 
for Tomatoes; they are not ripening up 
nicely, and when they do the consumer 
finds it too cold to eat them readily. The 
apple crop is not up to standard, so that 
prices will run high for export, The 
codlin moth is doing well this season, 
and many growers are sorry that’ they 
did not do more spraying. 
* x * * * * 

The articles published this month will 

be found appropriate for the season, dry 


few years. 


stuff, except Tomatoes. 


farming being peculiarly interesting to 
South Australians. The climatic condi- 
tions have been for the past four or five 
years just all the farmers could wish for 
the present system of working the fields, 
but history has a way of repeating itsel¢ 
and it is worth the attention of farmers 
to provide against a cycle of droughts by 
adopting a system such as the success of 
what is known as dry farming has proved 
itself to be. 
* * * * * * 

Growers of flowers will find the 
season’s notes full of interest to them, as 
the dry season demands closer attention 
than usual, and the application of water 
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although simple enough in its way, can 
be run to waste without the results 
commonly expected. To water the beds 
and allow them to bake dry on the sur- 
face with the sun is the useless operation 
that amateurs generally follow, and 
wonder why the flowers do not respond 
liberally to the attention. A moment of 
reasoning will demonstrate that it is the 
roots of the plants that require water, not 
the surface of the ground To get the 
water to the roots and keep it there the 
ground must have a soft well-worked 
surface tilth. Give the ground a 
thorough good soaking two or three times 
a week and use the hoe lightly with the 
rake afterwards, and the flowers will 
bloom’ continuously and strongly all 


through the heat without signs of 
flagging. 
* * * * * * 


Growers of vegetables will find instruc 
tive reading in the notes and articles, 
Those never-tiring strong hard livers 
who supply the markets with vegetables 
will do well and reap a just reward for 
their labor if they can beat the weather 
with their gully springs of water. The 
supply is rather on the short side, and 
prices consequently good. 


The Earl of 
sy of Kintore, 
Excellency ~ P.C., K.0.M.G. 


BOWEN & CO., 


Diamond Setters, 
Gold Chain, and 
Jewellery Manufacturers, 


Gawler Place, 
NEAR GRENFELL STREET. 


Pipes Mounted and Repaired. 


Gilding and Electroplating done for the 
Trade. 


Country Orders promptly attended to. 

Masonic Jewels of every description 
artistically executed with or without 
enamelling, 


STRANG & CO., 
Tailors 


AND 


Mercers, 
30 Gawler Place 


By Appointment 
to 
His 
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WILLIAM CARR, 


Furniture Manufacturer 
and Repairer, 
Locksmith, Saw Sharpener. 


Carpets Cleaned and‘Relaid, 


All work artistically 
executed, 


Country orders attended to on shortest 
notice. 


and promptly 


Charges moderate. A trial solicited, 


20 Hanson Street, Adelaide. 


Hureka Saddlery 
km poriun 


Are Direct Importers and Manufacturers 
of Every Description of 


SADDLERY and HARNESS, 
Travelling Bags, &c. 


A Large Assortment Always on Hand, 
and Made to Order at the Shortest 
Notice. 

Collar and Saddle-making a Speciality. 
Racing Equipage and all Farm and 
Station Requirements Supplied Immedi- 


ately. Quality Guaranteed and Prices 
Cheapest in the State. 


J. SHEPHERD, 


158* Rundle St., Adelaide. 


N-B.—Goods to the value of £2 and 


upwards Delivered Free at any Railway 
Station. 


Muirden College, 


CURRIE STREET. 
TELEPHONE 1,502. 


W. MUIRDEN, Prinorpan. 
CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINATIONS, 


SPECIAL EVENING OLASSES are 
being formed, and will be conducted per- 


sonally by the Principal. Join without 
delay. 


Sendfor particulars to the College, and 
lose no time in joining one or other of the 
Classes if you would ensure success. 


E. BLACKEBY, 


BOOT & SHOE MANUFACTURER, 
266 Rundle Street, Adelaide. 


CUT SOLES A SPECIALITY. 
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A GROUP OF PRIZE CHRYSANTHEMUMS AT A RECENT SHOW. 


Fiower Gardens: 


—:0:——_. 


Notes for the Month. 


Although February is a very hot 
month, and flowers will suffer COTE Ie 
ably unless they obtain all the moisture 
they need, the cooler weather, known as 
the autumn, will set in sornse the end 
of March. Now, the autumn is the very 
best time of year in which a great deal of 
important gardening pot can be done 
Tt is the best time in which to plant out 


evergreens—that is, those plants which 


do. not shed their leayes during the 
winter: ‘Tp, this class of’ plants. belong 
camellias, most ‘of the azaleas, rhododen- 


most, of the pines, and 


drons, palms, i 


yarious other garden plants ; therefore i 
would be advisable ‘to got ROAR Y, any 
ground, without delay, that it is intended 
ghall be made into a garden. It would 
be as well, also, to get ready some place 
where:seeds of hardy annuals and see 
plants can be sown and protected ; for if 
the plants are raised in the autumn, and 
planted out when they are ESF SY 
they will produce flowers very eee, 
the spring. [It is much better to plan 

out everything possible in the autumn 
than. in the spring. If preferred, the 
seeds ‘of annuals ‘can be sown “in the 
garden, where the seeds are! to remain, 
put the chances are that the best results 


¢ 


will be obtained by sowing in a seed. bed? 
box, old kerosene tin, or something of 
that sort, and afterwards transplanting. 
the seedlings. ' \ 

Chrysanthemums will need looking 
after, and watering if the weather is dry, 
and grubs and caterpillars should be 
looked for every day, and removed. If 
black aphis appear on the ends of the 
tender shoots, and between and amongst 
the leaves, dust them well with tobacco 
powder, insect powder, or spray with 
resin and soda mixture, or even, where 
these things cannot easily be obtained, 
with starch and water. or with soot and 
water. Soot-water isa good manure fo ,., 
chrysanthemums, but not easy to make 
unless you: know how. Collect a: good 
lot of soot and put it in a. sugar-bag, or 
something of that kind, and then let this 
soak in a tub of water. When the water 
becomes the colour of strong tea it is 
ready for use. hoes 

Dahlias are undeniably one of the 
principal floral features of the season, 
and should be present in every garden 
where conditions permit. The. greater 
the number and. variety the better.. The 
dark .shades, the crimsons,  clarets, 
maroons and ‘purples, supply a deep » 
rich tone, and form an effective contrast 
to the bright vivid colors that predomi- 
nate in most gardens.. The light. shades 
the gleaming whites and brilliant yellows, 
the apricot and amber tints will light up 
the dullest and most sombre garden in a 
remarkable manner,, Hven where a 


‘ 


Sarden is already gay with every conceiy 
able color of Nature’s inexhaustible” 
palette, they only serve to make it more 
dazzling, more brilliant. As the Dahlia 
blooms fade, prune back to a strong wood 
bud. If the plants were stopped at a 
reasonable height the strength and 
energy will be equally distributed, they 
will ramify in all quarters and will be 
masses of gorgeous blooms and_ rich 
green foliage. 
Bulbs, such as daffodils, may be taken 
up and replanted if it is necessary to 
thin them out. This is a good time to 
plant out bulbs, especially narcissus of 
kinds, sparaxis, tritonias, ixias, babianas, 
and other Cape bulbs, Gladiolus bulbs 
also may be planted, or dug up and re- 
planted when necessary. ; 
Sow Balsam, Calceolaria, Cineraria, 
Cyclamen, ° Pansy, Phlox, 
also Mimulus and Petunias, Polyanthus, 
and Polyanthus-Primroses. + 
Now is the time to pot up a nice lot of: 
Cyclamens to brighten our verandahs’ and: 
glass houses in the winter. In the 
plentitude of sunshine and bloom of to_ 
day, we must not forget that there are 
dark uncongenial days with .which the 
whirligig of time will revenge us by-and- 
bye, Cyclamens have a peculiar grace 
and beauty of flower and foliage. Nature 
has wrought an elaborate design on each 
leaf in exquisite tones of green. They 
can be grown also in a border if it is 
warm and sunny and protected from 
frost in the winter, and cool and shady 


Primula, 


6 


summer. They ask above all things 


perfect drainage. They havea preference 
A rich 
sandy loam combined with a little leaf- 
mould, mortar, and limestone rubbish is 


very acceptable. 


for a chalky or a sandy soil. 


Always let the corms 
appear well above the ground, and avoid 
watering them while they are at rest. 
They can be raised easily from seed, or 
by division of the corms. 


Iris Koemferi have been flowering 
gorgeously in many gardens during the 
past summer months. The magnificent 
form and rare shades of the blooms and 
the strong veining of the petals combine 
to make them conspicuously distinct- 
This beautiful Japanese variety can be 
“grown quite easily even in gardens of 
small pretentions, provided the space 
they occupy can be converted into a mild 
swamp during their period of active 
growth and efflorescence. Let them 
therefore surround a water tap from 
which there is a constant drip or dribble 
of water. The original soil should be 
taken out to a considerable depth and 
one of a moist humic or a peaty character 
substituted. This should insure perma- 
nent moisture, and thus gratify their 
They must not be 
protected by trees or placed in a shady 
position for they revel in the sunshine 
always, providing their roots are kept 
cool and moist. They can be raised from 
seed, but substantial divisions of the 
root stock planted in the autumn is the 


semi-aquatic tastes. 


surest way for a start. ; 

Cut back Fuchsias, Show, Regal, and 
Fancy Pelargoniums, and plant cuttings. 
of same. 


Save seeds, watching the plants very 
carefully for those it is desired to pro- 
pagate by this means. Make a careful 
selection of seed and avoid perpetuating 
worthless, unattractive varieties 


The sunflower came from Peru. 

Jn the botanical-gardens of Rio de 
of 6,000 
varieties of orchids recognised and des- 
cribed by the authorities. Some varieties 
are very common, while a great many of 
them are rare enough to command from 
15 to 30 dollars each in Brazil. 


Janeiro there are upwards 
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Plant Feeding. 


By Fred W. Timme. 


Many of the ills that befalls ‘plants 
under high cultivation are the direct or 
indirect result: of misapplication or excess 
in the application of fertilisers. The 
cause of inexplicable troubles complained 
of every now and then by lay-gardeners 
and beginners is, in many such instances, 
traceable to practices prompted by theories 
of their own, apparently brimful of good 
logic but devoid of any sort of support by 
With their way of 
reasoning it seems inconsistent to help 
along by liquid feeding a rose, acarnation 
or any plant already in robust health and 
vigor, and to deny such assistance to those 
needing it most, the weak, the sick and 
those most backward in growth. Yet such 
has proved the right way of doing, when 
the question of good or evil by the use of 
liquid plant food is involved. 

A plant labouring under the effects of 
disease or slow in growth and root-action 
enfeebled and emaciated.’ or one, but 
recently transplanted aud as yet sot fully 
established,’ cannot assiniilate ‘ additional 


actual experience. 


supplies of fertilising’ matter in - whatever 
form held forth; while a plant in vigorous 
health with’its'roots feeling and searching 
for nutriment ina soil drawn’ upon for 
months and now nearly exhausted, is the 
one most in need of and most benefited. 
'y feeding. This treatment may be 
applied at first in the form of a mulch or 
top dressing, to be renewed from time to 
time. Later on, when this dressing has 
been eagerly taken to by a network of tiny 
surface fibers, feeding in liquid form is 
resorted to, weak doses at the start to 
be followed by doses of greater strength 
applied regularly once a week or oftener, 
according to condition of stock and effect 


observed. 


’ Feeding chrysanthemums should cease 
when the flowers are over half expanded. 
in the case of roses after flowers are cut 
and the variety is off crop. All potted 
plants with very few exceptions, when in 
full growth and firmly established, are 
helped along by liquid feeding. In no 
case should liquid manure be given when 
the soil is we:l dried out or the plant 
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languishing for the want of moisture. Nor 
Should plants evidently already surfeited 
by an overabundance of aeidity and 
moisture in the soil be fed until the 
appetite for more has been restored, This 
is in most instances of the kind accom- 
plished by a thorough drying out of the 
Soil, or, asin the case of valuable pot 
plants, by a repotting into new, sweet 
soil, and the exercise of moderation in 
watering and feeding when resumed. 
The application of stimulating and 
fertilising matter, especially when afforded 
stock under mass culture in liquid form 
is one of the details that offers abundant 
opportunity to the observant grower for 
careful and extended study. It is only 
by noting their immediate and after 
effects that one learns to rightly use 
concoctions of the kind and to direct. and 
control their action to the best advan- 
tage. But this thing of finding out by 
trying out comes natural to every one 
interested in his work, and it is this every 
day interest in results of practical value 
that has doze more for real advancement 
in commercial floriculture than the ardor 
of unbridled enthusiasm displayed by 
most beginners,and only too soon. cooled 
down: by the. common . work-day affairs 
connected with his trade; \s 


_-‘Blorists’ Exchange? 


A stimulant ointment is prepared from 
the roots of the ivy-leafed Cyclamen 
reputed to a powerful vermifuge for 
children. 


The Most Artistic 
House for 


PICTURE FRAMES, 
MOULDINGS, 
ENGRAVINGS, Ete, 


AN UNLIMITED STOCK TO 
CHOOSE FROM. 


pag- Very Reasonable 
Trial Solicited, 


K. A. HUNT, 


Prices. A 


Gawler Place, Next Hamburg Hotel 
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New oe fot Present Sowing. 


t 


_PRIMULA (Chinese Primrose). 


Primula, Large Flowering Fringed, mixed, 
ls packet oat 


Primula, Robust Giant Hlowered mixed,. 
| 28 6d packet; F “= ia 


Pai 


Primula, Fern Leaved, Fringed, choicest 
mixed, 1s pees 


~ Primula, Double. “Fringed, finest mixed, 
1s 6d packet 


Aurieula, Choice Alpine, mixed, 6d packet _ 


Polyanthus. Primrose, “Royal London Parks,” 
lovely shades of crimson-maroon, rich 
purple and deep orange, passing to palest 

. primrose and white, Js packet 


Calceolaria, Splendid Large Flowered ‘Tigred and 
Self-colored, 1s packet 


Cineraria, choice mixed, ls packet; fine mixed, 6d pkt. 


Uineraria, Large Flowering Dwarf Compact, prize 
varieties, extra choice mixed 2s 6d packet 


Cyclamen, Hackett’s Giant Flowered, mixed, Is and # 
2s 6d packet © 


Cyclamen Persicum, mixed, 6d packet 
Tuberous Begonias, ‘“ International Prize,’ Single and ; 


Double, unrivalled strain, 2s 6d packet 
Also, Single, 1s packet ; Double, 1s 6d packet 


Pansy, English and Scotch, Finest Large Flowered, 
Is packet | : 
Pansy, Mammoth cen as ipacker™ 


Pansy, Exhibition Varieties, extra choice, 2s packet 
Also Packets of ‘mixed Pansy ‘Seed at 3d and 6d, 


ti ; : ? | 
Polyanthus ?rimroses, Royal London Parks. 


Ex. @& War. HACKETT, 


Wholesale and Retail’ Seedsmen and Nurserymen, 
73 RUNDLE STREET, ADELAIDE. Telephone 350 
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| COUNTRY ORDERS RECEIVE PROMPT ATTENTION. | 


THIS 


F.BASSE &C2 


ISTHE WATCH [= 
OF THE FUTURE. 


=. Wasse & Compan y’s 


Thirty Shilling English Lever. 


(POST FREE). 


‘A Twenty-one Years’ Guarantee is given with every Watch. 


This Watch is designed and constructed to last a lifetime. Its movement is perfect, embodying the newest discoveries i 
horological science. Although these Watches are sold at a price which brings them within the Pech of all inet “of ina 
community, Cheapness has been attained not by the use of base and worthless materials ; but by the exercise of a spirit of 
invention and by keeping the methods of manufacture well abreast of the times. 


It is without exception THE BEST TIMEKEEPER IN THE WORLD. When time‘is money, a poor watch is worse 
than none at all, but a reliable one is a splendid investment and moreover not costly. 


OBTAINABLE 


ONLY FROM par EE. BASSE & CO... 
Jewellers, Opticians, and Importers, 92 & 94 Rundle Street 


If you want to buy or sella Farm. It you want to buy or sell an Orchard, a Vineyard a House 
or Building Sites. If you want to build a House or Borrow Money. If you want to buy or sell 
Mining and other Shares, or want any Commission Business attended to, CALL ON 


LEDERSEY, EREASE & BEAUMONT, 


CURRIE STREET, next Bank of Adelaide, 


Architects and Commission Agenis, 


pe OT, Ring up Telephone 1448. . 
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STAR PHLOX. | 


Description sf Fiewerse 


MIMULUS. 


May be Sown during this Month. 


Cyclamen. 


Gyclamens (order Primulaces) are not 
so universally grown as they might be, 
presumably because they are regarded as 
the care of the specialist gardener i in shade 
or glass houses. ‘This: is a good reason, 
too, inasmuch as the amateur gardener 
can hardly give the time and patience to 
them that they require, although | the 
nurserymen assert that they are easily 
grown. Onithe other‘hand: it’ must: ‘be 
borne in mind that once-the Cyclamen i8 
established very little further trouble is 
needed, It fact it is sad that the: tubers 
will last for twenty, years. Being com- 
paratively rare in ordinary gardens their 
presence when in full bloom is always 
hailed with delight by lovers of flowers. 
The peculiar structures of the blooms is 
at ounce attractive in their'rich setting of 
good foliage, while their perfume is delicate 
and sweet. 

They will grow in Berets sheltered 
and well drained beds, but do not give 


the fine results that can be obtained from - 


them aspot plants. They ‘can be: praised 
from seeds, but require a certain amoun ” 

of detail care. known only to those who 
study the cultivation. The, better . plan 
for amateur gardener>'is fo'get the seedling 
plants from the nurseries, where slso 
instructions can be obtained about the 


particular kind of light turfy loam, peat 


‘Hill Pioneer is a 

The white flowers of this strain 
carry a distinct feathered ‘crest of the 

“same color, upon the face of éach ‘petal, 

: Thistis regarded as. the forerunner: of an 


the feathers a and the petals. 


leafy mould, or decayed manure froin th® 


cow yard, in which to plant them. TI,. 


potted in autumn’ the spring blooms 
will make a lovely show after the corms 
have been growing about two years. If 
this is too long to wait and watch, the 
next best, and may be the first best, plan 
is to buy the tubers, although they run 
into extra expense. The first expense is 
practically the only one. 

The name of Sowbread given to them 
seems peculiar to sucha wraceful and 
modest specimen of one of Nature’s 
beauties, but it originated from the round 
bread like shape of the tuber, greedily 
eaten by the boars of Sicily, the native 
habitat of the flower. _ 

Several varieties of the Persicum 
straw, both single and double, are worth 
cultivating. A beautiful snow-white 
is the Giganteum album, and the Purple 


‘King and Crimson King are superb 


-The Salmon Queen is a lovely 
In specialities the Bush 
feathered 


blooms. 
salmon tint. 
rill, new 
variety. 


entirely new addition to! ‘culturists of the 
Cyclamen, the, feather adding - ‘largely to 
the scope of interchanging the scolors of 


TAt 


Mimulus. 


Mimulus, or Monkeyflower, from 
mimo,fan ape, referring to the gaping 
mouth. Best treated as annuals in a. 
moist spot in the garden. They make. 
beautiful pot plants. The prevailing 
colour is yellow, but the Nobilis crimson 
is.a brilliant flower, and also the scarlet 
Cardinalis. The berbaceous Alatus is 
described as a light blue, but rarely 
grown. The spotted duplex Tigrinus is a 
novel variety. They are easily grown in 
a damp soil, either from seeds, cuttings, or 
divisions. 


Phlox. 


Phlox, meaning a flame, ranks high as. 
a favourite, and a few flowers have better 
claim to admiration. The coloring of the 
blooms is intensely rich, varying down to. 
the most delicate tints, and the flowers 
stood out gaily i in profusion above the 
foliage. The growth is most favored as 
seedlings pricked out in winter. The 
species grown by almost everybody is — 
Drummondii. because of the various 
number of varieties, In fact one 
need hardly énquire for varieties outside 
of this species for beautiful bloomers, large 
asthe choice may be, As perennials a 


number of varieties give intense’ satis- 


faction to specialists who can produce 


beautiful blooms all through the year. 


Their cultivation from divisions and 
cuttings require perhaps more than usual 
attention, especially during the hottest 
part of the summer heat, when they should 
be growing ‘strong. Specialists differ upon 
the best system to be adopted, and we 


-shall be glad to publish the experiences 


of growers upon their particular methods 
of cultivations. 


Polyanthus. 


Polyanthus isa race of-Primulas derived 


from a class between the Primrose and 
the Cowslip. 


They require sheltered 


positions. Their pretty foliage and dwarf 


“habits make them. favored for edgingss 
‘and. also as pot Plants for the “heats 
chouse- ¢ 
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'COX’S SPECIAL EXHIBITION PANSY. 


The Pansy. 


Its Cultivation. 


[By R. Blee] 


It is very seldom that I meet a person 
who does not like the Pansy. Itis just as 
easy to grow a good bloom asa bad one. 
Pansies are so easy to srow from seed that 
any person with a small plot of ground can 
have abundauce of flowers for several 

Smonths in the year. The most that is 
required is to give them plenty of water 
during dry weather and a good mulch of 
manure keeping the dead flowers picked 
off, and as they begin to get shabby cut 
back, when another flowering will result. 

th I make it appear such an easy 
ater a6 grow Pansies—and I admit any 
schoolboy can grow his Pansy plant— 
there is a wide difference in growing them 
simply as flowers and cultivation fit for 
exhibition. ‘Tne standard rule of judging 
is not upheld with the Pansy as it should 
be at our Shows. 

—Position.— 

This should be in an open aspect, clear 
of trees, and for early flowering ground 
sloping north-east is best; for late flower- 
ing ground facing south with a breakwind 
to the north will do. But I find the 
Pansy comes on early north of Adelaide, 
as the subsoil is composed of limestone, 
inducing good drainage, which makes the 
ground warmer. 


_—Making the Beds.— 


These should be about four feet wide. 
January is the most suitable time for 
making them. ; 

—Soil — 


- Suppose there is not good soil to start 
with, take out to about 18 inches, not less 
than 15, loosen up the bottom after which 
put in some ordinary rough loam. and 
manure to the depth of 6 inches, ’ filling 
the remaining foot with good loam, mixed 
with a third of cow or horse manure of 
equal parts, to be well rotted; the whole 
to be turned over several times before 
planting, without mixing the bottom six 
inches. 

; —Propagation.— 


There are two wuys of doing this. One 
by sowing seed, the other by cutting. The 
first should be put in about the middle of 
February, and fortnightly sowing up to 
the end of March oreven later. Shallow 
boxes, 5 inches deep, are suitable, and I 
find a galvanised iron case answers well 
for this. Fill in with sandy loam up to 
1 inch of top, the whole when pressed 
down, well watered. Sow seeds half an 
inch or more apart. If they are sown too 
thickly they will most likely damp off. 
Cover over to the depth of an eighth of 
au inch, moisten then put in a shad 
place Cover with glass slightly darkened. 
and in from ten to fourteen days the 
plantlets will appear. Then gradually 
remove the glass. Do not keep them too 
wet. In about five weeks the plants will 
be ready to handle, when they may be 
pricked off three or four inches apart into 
shallow cases, using soil much heavier 
than for seeds, and keep from strong 
sunshine. For cutting, young off-shoots 


SN 


are most suitable when they are about 


_ two or three inches long, with the heel 


attached, which does not require*trimming 
putting them into very sandy soil, pressing 
about bottom of cutting firmly. Keep in 
shady place. The best time to strike the 
cuttings is from March to November. Do 
not let them want for water or flower 


too much if cuttings are wanted for 
March. 


—Planting Out.— 

Asarule I do the first planting from 
the 5th of May to the 25t . The rows 
should be about 9 inches apart each way. 
After planting give a good watering, and 
keep free from weeds. This can be done 
by constantly moving the soil ‘in dry 
weather, which I consideris one of the 
most important parts in the cultivation 
of plants. It tends to keep the ground 
cool in summer and warmer in winter, 
besides clearing the land of weeds. Too 
many shoots should not be allowed to 
grow on a plant, fiveis plenty. Keep the 
plants from flowering till within a fort- 
night of a Show taking place. 


—Watering, Manuring, Shading.— 


In warm weather a watering twice a 
week is beneficial, with syringing over- 
head after sunset until the flower begins 


to expand which are intended for exhi- 


bition. Give about the same time a good 
mulch of rotted horse manure. Stimulants 
can also be applied in liquid form of cow 
manure, which is the safest touse. Make 
it like weak coffee, applying once or twice 
a week. Other manures can be used, but 
I find this is the best. Shading is some- 
times wanted to make the flower come to 
time. This can be done by partially 
covering the plant with pieces of card- 
board so as to prevent the sun striking 
down on the flower. It is also a good plan 


to put something under the plant to keep 
the flower clean. 


—Diseases and Insect Pests.— 


The Pansy is often attacked with 
mildew. The best remedy is dusting with 
sulphur before the dew is off the plants. 
Red spider and green fly get into the 
points of shoots and disfigure the buds, 
Spraying with kerosene emulsion will kill 
them before the plant comes into flower. 
Sparrows do a lot of damage to the young 
buds and shoots by eating them. Place 
cotton across the beds, This will some- 
times stop them. 


—Staging for Exhibition.— 

A good exhibitor will always stage kis 
flowers or plants to the best advantage, 
knowing that good setting up is a point 
with judges. I think they look better in 
their own foliage than in the white 
co.lars now used. The box should be in- 
clined a little, not flat. If collars are 
used, two inches for show, three inches 
for fancies, are plenty large enough, 


The various points of the Pansy will be 
dealt with in our March issue. 
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NOTICE TO FRUIT AND PLANT DEALERS. 


The attention of all persons interested in the inter-State trade in fruits, plants, and vegetables is hereby d . 
Amended Regulations dealing therewith as published in the ‘“‘Government Gazette” of J uly 9, 1908, aa pages 33 and 34, sraidiey She 


1. 
2. 


3. 
4. 


9. 


10. 


Grape vines, or portions thereof, are absolutely prohibited. 


Other plants and fruits may be introduced via Serviceton by rail, per parcels post, to Adelaide, and via Port Adelaide. 
by sea only. 

No parcel containing those“ goods shall be Janded in South Australia without an inspector’s permit, 

No plants other than those growing in pots having soil attached to their roots will be admitted. 


A certificate signed by an officer of the Department of Agriculture in the exporting State—indicating that they were 
reasonably free from disease when exported—must be presented with every consignment of fruits, plants, or vegetables 
on arrival, such certificate must also indicate whether the case or covering be quite new or has ee nm "efficiently 
disinfected. 

Every such package must have indelibly and legibly printed, marked, or stencilled upon it, or up 

meshed to it, the exporter’s name and address or some mark which he has Sateen with the Dana ae 
Agriculture in the exporting State, 


All banana fruits must be accompanied by a certificate signed by the grower, as well as by an officer of the 
Department of Agriculture in the State where they have been grown, certifying that they h bi i 
Bata! fruit flies for three (3) weeks prior to being exported. Wai ep cc tt Bncotivelyacovered 


No plants or portions thereof will he xdmitted from any State or country where phylloxera exists unless i 
aetaeitiod made before a Justice of the Peace, British Consnlar Agent, or Since of the Dacarmentist Ag oelee ait “the 
exporting country to the effect (a) that the plants were not grown within 50 yards of any grape vine, (b) that no phylloxera 
exists or has existed in the plantation from which the plants originated. 3 

No charges will be made for goods inspected and certified for export. For imported goods an inspection fee of one 
penny, o a sorting fee of threepence per package will be charged when riot exceeding two cubic feet in capacity. Extra 
charges will be made for larger packages and for disinfection when necessary. 


The penalties for any breach of these regulations are fines from £5 to £100 or imprisonment not exceeding six (6) 
months. © 


Persons desirous of obtaining further information may do so by applying to the Department of Agiculture, North-terrace, 


L. O'LOUGHLIN, Minister of Agriculture. 
Government Poultry Station. 
Agricultural College, Roseworthy. 
Eggs and Chickens for Sale during Season. 


Black Orpington, Buff Orpington, and Indian Game—Eges, 15s., Chickens, 30s. a dozen. 

_ Silver Wyandottes, Haverolles, Minorca, White Wyandotte, White Leghorn, Old English Game—Hggs, 10s., Chickens, 21s, a dozen. 
Table Birds—Eegs from various crosses, 3s,, when available. : 
Settings will be 15 eggs and no replacements. Chickens at a month old, The stock is of first-class quality and vizorous - 


For further particulars apply to the} Poultry Expert, Crown Lands Offices, or the Poultry Superintendent, Agricultura. 
College, Roseworthy. ; 


Renowaed for his Watches, Jewellery, and Repairs. ADELAIDE 
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132 GAWLER PLACE. 
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Roses 3 All the leading varieties, half-standards, 1s. each 
> => & unit g R Pees s @ Orange, Lemon, Peach, Apple, Pear, Plum, otc. 


HARDY SHRUBS, Trees, Climbers, etc. 


BULBS, Hyacinth, Daffodil, Anemone, Tuberose, 
Gladiolus. 


& EG » => » D) &s 3 Vegetable and Flower. Agricultural, Hortionltaeal Sundries in great variety 
E. & W. HACKETT, 


Seedsmen, Nurserymen, &c., 
73 Rundle Street, Adelaide. 
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Telephone 350 


Nro Imecrease im Price. 
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THE OLD FAVORITE 


DIAMOND TOBACCO, 


Dark Twist, 3s. Aromatic, 8s. 9d. 


Obtainable at all Stores, or of the Sole Agents— 


W. CORNELL & Co., 55 Rundle Street, Adelaide. 


EYES & CROWLE 


THE RELIABLE 


News Sr U: 


MOTOR CYCLE 


Climbs Hills 28 miles per hour without pedal assistance. 
The ENGINE TESTS recently held resulted in the Celebrated 
N.S.U. MOTOR CYCLES being FIRST, SECOND, and 

THIRD out of thirteen competitors. This was at the South 
See our £10 10s. Cycle, best quality and fully guaranteed specifi- Australian Automobile Club’s Annual Hill Climb, when we 
cation Genuine B.S.A. Bearings, Eadie Coaster and tree Wheel, also secured Fastest Time for the Second Year in succession. 
Renold’s Chain, Brooks’ Saddle, Dunlop Oceanic Tyres, Reversible 


ee THEL d any color enamel. This Contest is the Only Motor Cycle Engine Test that has 
Hee Wash ky rae rie aa u been held in South Australia this year. Wecan prove this 


EYES & CROWLE, 125 and 127 Pirie St., Adelaide. 
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PLAN OF ROSARY AND PERGOLA. Pergola showing Overhead Section at Bottom of Plan. 
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ROSERY AND PERGOLA. 


By David Cole. 


No garden in England is considered 
complete without a pergola, and rightly 
so, for what is more delightful than a 
walk shaded with festoons of Roses, Wes- 
teria, Tacsonias, Clematis, and other 
beautiful climbers trained to the uprights 
and crossbeams. The wonder is that in 
Australia particularly they were 
introduced years ago. In England they 
are generally constructed with rustic 
poles, The ideal place for a pergola is in 
conjunction with a rosary, as shown in 
the sketch. The structure in the sketch 
is my own idea, built for the dual purpose 
of beautifying the garden and to make a 
breakwind by leaving one side all 
latticed. The laths are crossed 4 inches 
apart, which gives room to put the hand 
jhrough when tying up the climbers. It 
also serves the essential purpose of 
allowing the wind to filter through, which 
for many reasons is better than having 
the laths nailed closer together. If the 
position of the garden does not require 
a breakwind another idea is to have the 
‘pergola constructed through the centre 
of the rosary each way to form a 
cross, The sketch given, however, is 
simple, and designed to show what is 
required in making a rosary. 


not 


In the first place, care should be taken 
to adapt the design of a rosary to suit the 
particular piece of ground and surround- 
ings. It must be simply a scroll or 
geometrical to suit the convenience of 
the gardener in moving the hose about? 
and in using the lawn mower. 
cipal feature of the desig: should be to 
make the rosary appear as large as 
possible, with everchanging views to show 
off the beauties and peculiarities of each 
class of rose, such as the Banksias on the 
pergola for breakwind, and for the front 
Cloth of Gold, Devoniensis, Gloire de 


Dijon, and climbing Souvenir de la 
Malmaison, The pillar roses in the 
larger beds should be trained to rustic 
posts with wire netting for tying. Then 


the beds for Moss roses should be well in 
view. Here I may mention that Moss 
roses should always be pegged down. The 
bush is of a dwarf habit growing on its 
roots. Peg the growths down to the 
ground with strong pegs, and each eye 
will break and throw up a flower. By 
bending them over they will throw up 
shoots from the base, which are to be 
pegged down next year, and the old shoots 
or growths cut away. This is the only 
method to make them asuccess, Equally 
careful must be the management of th® 
other roses.as to habit of growth, color, 
&c. The various classes should be kept 
separate if possible, 


A prin- . 


The sketch shows four large round beds 
for pillar roses trained to be rustic posts 
10 ft. high, or on tripods—posts for 
preference. ‘he edging of the plots is of 
Fairies. The two smaller round beds ate 
for the pegged down common Moss rose. 
Prominent corners and centres of beds. 
where large plants are marked on the 
plan, are for strong-growing standard 
roses trained to strong rustic posts 6 tc 
7 ft. high and dwarf roses vlanted in 
between, 

January and February are the best 
months for preparing the ground for a 
rosary. lomake it permanent and a 
thing of beauty for many yoars it must be 
trenched 2 or 3 ft. deep. The bottom of 
the trench must be picked up and manure 
in plenty thrown in with bonedust well 
worked and mixed with the soil as the 
operation proceeds. Care must be taken 
to keep the manure below the first foot 
of surface.soil, otherwise it will be in the 
way of levelling. Manure can always be 
worked in the surface soil afterwards. 
Different soils require some judgment. in 
the matter of trenching, i 

If the subsoil is of a rubble limestone 
I would decide to have gravel walks. Rob 
the walks of the good soil on the top, and 
run itwith a barrow on to the beds. Then 
put the limestone rubble out of the 
trenches on to the walks. The gravel 
walks should be arranged that you can 
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Sredoead 


STOTT & HOARE 


Sole Agents 


WNDERWOOD "EYPEWRITER. 


‘The new Billing and Invoicing Typewriter will make out Invoice, Day Book, and Cart Notes 


at (‘NE writing. 


SECOND-HAND TYPEWRLIIERS of all makes for gale from £5. 


Copying.— We undertake copying of all descriptions 


Lists, and Circular Letters. 


Cash or Easy Terms 


Specifications, Contract, Price 
100 copies Circular, 5s. ; 50 copies, 3s, 


Alexandra Chambers, 27 Grenfell Street, Adelaide. 


*Phone 1080. 


stand the sprinkler on them, throwing the. 


water clear, and enabling you to walk 
about them immediately afterwards 
without being wet under foot. To make 
the gravel walks set properly, the large 
stones should be raked in to the bottom 
as the work proceeds, leaving about a 
foot of gravel on top, and the water will 
drain away as fast as it comes. Level 
the surface to its proper height with 
boneing rods and line, and then mark 

out the plots. If the ground is not 
properly prepared and drenched the roses 
will last only a few years. 

Tf the soil is all deep I would advise 
planting buffalo grass for the walks. The 
grass can always be kept neat, and the 
bright green makes a nice contrast to the 
beds of roses. 

Jonquills and other bulbs go well with 


- Toses, as they can remain in the ground- 


Carnations and Pansies also do well with 
the roses, and make a good variety of 
coloring, Soth in foliage and flowers. 

If rustic posts are used for the pillars 


and pergola uprights, I must let you into 
a little secret of which few gardeners 
know the value. When putting the posts 
into the ground always place them in the 
reverse way to which they grew; that is» 
upside down, If possible cut them to 
have a fork in the ground. This will 
strengthen them to a good firmness, and 
they will not rot. The theory regarding 
this little secret is that during the growth 
of the timber the sap rises in a particular 
way through the structure of the wood, 
and water will rise in the same way to 
the surface of the ground when the wood 
is put in the ground, and cause rotting. 
But if the wood is reversed when putting 
the posts in the ground the water will not 
rise, and this prevents the rotting. 

If rustic uprights are not used, then 
take 4 x 4 in. jarrah timber. Put the 
posts up in pairs 2 ft. apart, leaving a 
space of 10 ft. between each pair of posts. 
Make it 9 or 10 ft. high above the 
ground. Cross beams 3 x 2 and 10 ft. 
long will give a spacious footpath. Pig 


netting of 4 in. mesh should be stapled 
up the pairs of posts and over the top. 
The wall plate should be 4 x 3 timber, 
and the pig netting 2 ft. deep hanging 
along the front. As before mentioned, 
lattice work of 4 in. mesh should be 
nailed on to the windward side, and no 
more effective breakwind is possible. 
This is far better than a solid wall of 
wood or iron, for if the structure be made 
solid a strong wind will curl over the top 
and is responsible for a great deal of 
damage. On the contrary, no matter 
how strong the wind may be, the lattice 
has the effect of breaking it into a gentle 
breeze. ; 
After many years of experience in 
England, and having introduced pergolas 
combined wita rosaries into Australian 
gardens, [ can confidently recommend 
these suggestions as peculiarly suitable 
to this climate, and am quite satisfied 
that no other part of a garden can be 
made more beautiful and attractive. 
especially in the heat of! summer. 
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DATIS, BROWNE & « 60, 


late Swift & Co., 
Have the BEST DISPLAY in the State to choose from. 


Bedroom, Carpets, 


Dining Room, © Linoleums,* 


Drawing Room, cee 
a i Quilts, 
Furniture. @ Table Covers, 
Blankets, 
CASE > Seehting, 
or Direct from 
TERMS the Maker. 


Upholstered Suites in our New Showroom defy,description 


REST FuRNISHERS, 
46, 74, 76 HINDLEY STREET, ADELAIDE. 
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st Eiours of Life 


are those spent in the home, in easy enjoyment 
, of pleasing melodies, 

No need for husband, wife, or children to go. 

to clubs, theatres, or other places of amusement, 


when home is made bright and attractive by 
the genuine 


Edison Phonograph. 


You may appreciate classical music and beau- 
tiful compositions though you may not be able 
to render the same yourself. The EDISON 
PHONOGRAPH will bring this delight to your 
house regardless of your personal ability. It is 
the best response to the constant cry of the 
human race for something to amuse it. It is 


The World’s Greatest Entertainer. 


20: 


HMappie 


COPYRIGHT 1905 vole LS he 
“| NATIONAL PHOND GRAPE CO.) A : ¢ 


ee ee Se ot ae Ask us to send you Descriptive Printed 
Oa cee s Matter and Price Lists, posted free. 


Edison Gem Phonograph and 12 Gold-mounted Records, £3. 
Edison Standard and 12 Gold-mounted Records, £4 19s, Records, 1s. 3d 
EASY TERMS. | . 


Bullock’g Cyéle & Phonograph Stores, 


Head Office—10Ol]1 Pirie Street, Adelaide. 
-Branches : Commercial Road, Port Adelaide; Murray Street, Gawler. 


eS 


Don’t Read This Unless You Like Music. 


R. CORRELL, Music Seller. © 


Brass Band Instruments & Brass Band Music. : 


SOLE AGENT FOR 
BOOSEY & CO.’s World-famous Brass Band 


et Instruments, with Patent Compensating Pistons 


Mandolins, Guitars, ete., and Brass Band Instruments. 
WRITE FOR PRICE LIST. . 


. i ing di th best manufacturers for cash, R, Correll is enabled to sell the best quality Strings, Instru- 

r z EEE et isee ee veeribleerice consistent with quality. Violins from 10s. to £60. Violin Outfits, 25s., 30s.. 35s., 40s. 

ail = t £7 0. Violas from 50s,, Violoncellos from 45s., Piccolos 1s., 2s., 28. 6d., and with Tuning Slide and extra ferrule 3s. 6d. 

ag eae and Bs. 6d., B-flat Fife Qs. 6d., 3s., 4s, 6d., and 5s. 6d. At the Public Schools’ Contest, First Prize was won by the School 
using Flutes supplied by R. Correll. . 


Jf you are thinking of forming a Band or an Orchestra, consult R. Correl!, who will be pleased to assist you. Brass Band: 


Instruments Repaired. All the latest Songs, Song and Dance Annuals, etc., etc. 


Corner Flinders and Hyde Streets, Adelaide. 


Importer of Violins, Piccolos, 
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EARLY LONDON CAULIFLOWER. 


The Vegetable Garden. 


Operations for the Month 


February is generally about the hottest 
-and driest month of the year throughout 
the State, except in some localities on 
the coast, It requires much ’perseverence, 
doubtless, in the dry places to raise 
vegetables of any kind, éspecially where 
water is scarce. Oonstant cultivation 
with the hqe, no matter how dry the 
-goil seems to be, will be most beneficial 
to the plants. One great secret in raising 
vegetables in dry weather is having the 
ground dug deep before the vegetables 
are planted or sown. When it has been 
-dug or trenched (say) 2 or 3 feet deep, 
the roots of the vegetables are enabled to 
penetrate to a great distance into the 
‘soil, and obtain moisture below the 
surface. 

Liquid manure, which can be made 
from the dung of animals soaked in 
water, is of great value for vegetables, 
but should not be used over strong, 
especially if it has fermented, in this case 
it should be considerably diluted with 
‘water, Experience will soon show the 
best strength to use if the effects of 
-yarious applications be noted carefully. 
Save all waste water from the house, and 
it will be found of much value when the 
water supply is short. If liquid manure 
“be used it should on no account be 
,poured over the leaves of vegetables, but 


be applied to their roots only. This can 
most easily be done by drawing away the 
soil, or rather by making a little shallow 
furrow or trench, into which the manure 
can be poured, and when it has soaked 
into the ground the soil should be 
There is but little 
trouble about this work, which can be 
effected very quickly with a hoe. 

In order to raise a sufficient supply 
of vegetables for transplanting later on, a 
good many different kinds of seeds must 
be’ sown, and some trouble should be 
taken to make suitable seed-beds or to 
prepare boxes or seed-pans in which to 
sow the seeds. Some stuff for shading 
will be necessary, 

Hrench or Kidney. — This 
vegetable may be sown to as great an 
extent as may be required. Make 
drills about 2 feet apart for tall-growing 


covered over again. 


Beans, 


varieties, and sow the beans about four 
inches apart in the drills, covering the 
seeds 1} inches deep. Those previously 
sown should be producing large quanti- 
ties of nice young pods in the pink of 
perfection, and if the pods are gathered 
whilst tender, the beans will produce 
A few 
plants may be kept for seed production, 
and from them ne pods should be 
gathered, but all should be allowed to 
ripen. Any old beans which have ceased 
to bear should be removed, and the 


more and more for some time, 


ground cleaned up, manured well, and 


made use of for anything other than fot 
plants belonging to the same order a8 
beans. 

Beet, Silver, or Spinach, is an excellent 

vegetable to grow. Sow a little seed in 
rows, and afterwards thin out the 
seedlings when they have attained a 
height of about 2 or 3 inches. It may, 
perhaps, be more convenient to sow in a 
seed-bed and afterwards transplant in 
much the same manner as is adopted for 
cabbages, &c. The soil for this plant 
should be heavily manured with well- 
rotted, rich manure, for the leaves, and 
not the root, is the part used as a vege- 
table. The rows in the permanent bed 
should be about 2 feet apart, and the 
plants should stand about two feet dis- 
tant from one another. 
- Borecole or Kale.—If desired make 
a small sowing. The seed may be 
sown in seed-beds or boxes, and the 
seedlings afterwards transplanted. The 
soil should be made rich with well-rotted 
stable manure. Plant in rows two feet 
apart each way. 

Broccoli.—A little seed should be 
sown either in boxes or a seed-bed, which 
should be shaded and watered, When 
the plants are strong and hardy they 
should be planted out, about 3 or 4 inches 
apart, in a small, well-prepared bed, in 
order that they may develop well for 
further planting out in their permanent 
places. — : 
Sprouts, — This really 
excellent variety of the cabbage is very. 
suitable for cool districts and should be 
grown wherever it will thrive. The 
seed should be sown in a box or seed- 
bed, and every care should be taken in 
watering and shading sufficiently. . When 
the plauts are large enough they should 
be moved to well dug up but not too 
heavily manured ground that has been 
prepared for them. The growth should 
not be too rank, aud the plants must not 
be forced, or else the young sprouts will 
not fori well. 


Brussels 


Plant in rows about two 
feet six inches apart. The plants to 
stand about two feet from each other in 
the rows. 

Cabbage. — Sow seed occasionally, 
not too much ata time, but just sufii- 
cient to keep up a continuous supply of 
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plants. Sow thinly in little rows, about 
2 in. apart. 
-cabbages from the seed-bed to some well- 
manured ground for early use. 


Plant out strong young 


Cauliflower, — Seed of this favorite 
the 


month for future supplies in a seed-bed or 


vegetable may be sown during 


box where it can be shaded or watered 
easily, and transplant all the plants you 
have ready. Select good strong sturdy 
plants and set them about three feet 
apart each way. Do not break or injure 
the roots more than can be avoided when 
raising the plants from the seed-bed. 
‘The distance apart the plants should 
stand will depend on the richness .f the 
soil. The better the soil the wider apart 
the cauliflowers should be planted. The 
distance may vary from 2 feet°or 2 feet 
6 inches to 3 feet. At the same time it 
should be kept in mind that although 
the soil may be poor, and but little 
manure has been dug into it, the plants 
can be fed by liquid manure, and made 
In a few 
words, the distance at which the plants 
should stand from one another will 
depend, in a great measure, on the 
quantity and quality of plant-food 
available, 

Celery, Red and White,—A little seed 
“may be sown during the month so as to 
have a supply available if required. 
Sow a pinch of seed in a box or pot. 


to grow to a very large size, 


“When the plants come up, and are large 
enough to shift, prick them out in a 
small bed, where they can grow strong 
and hardy. 

Celeraic, or Turnip-Rooted Celery.— 
Sow the seed in a box of nicely prepared 
soil. Prick out, like celery. When the 
plants are about six inches high, plant 
out in rich free soil, in rows 18 inches 

apart and a foot in the rows. 

Cress and Mustard. — Sow a little 
seed occasionally to keep up a supply. 
Make the ground rich with well-rotted 

_ manure, and if the we..ther is at all dry 

_ water frequontly. 

Cucumbers,—Thin out the growth of 
cucumbers and marrows. removing old 
branches and giving preference to young 
bearing shoots, Keep the soil around 
them fairly moist, but after they have 


swollen to the required size, and are — 


commencing +t) ripen 


water sparingly. 
Cut the. quite «mall, and do not put 
the plant to the unnecessary trouble of 
ripening large fruit when the small oneS 
are so much more delicately flavored. 


KOHL RABI. 

Kohl rabi, or turnip rooted cibbage.— 
A few seeds may be sown in a seed bed. 
Seedlings to be planted out later on when 
they are large enough to move. 

Potato.— An effort should be made to 
raise a good supply of thie useful vege- 
table. The soil should be well drained, 
‘well worked, and heavily manured with 
the droppings of farm animals. For 
seed, medium-sized whole potatoes ara 
preferred to large ones cut into sets. 
The rows had better be wide apart, say 
three feet, and the sets put in about 1 
foot apart in the rows. 
6 inches deep. 


Plant about 6 or 
If it is necessary to use 
cut sets take care that the cut sides are 
dry before planting. 

Radish.—Sow a littls seed from time 
to time and use the plants as quickly as 
they-are ready. A supply of this vege- 
table, if young and tender, is always 
useful. If well grown the tender leaves 
may be eaten as well as the root. Make 
the ground fine and manure well with 
rotten dung. Sow in little rows, thin 
out, and keep free from weeds. 

Rape.—Sow a little of this useful 
vegetable in light rich soil in drills 
half an inch deep and 8 inches apart, and 
sow thickly, 

Savoy.—Sow a little seed of this—one 
of the best of the cabbage class. 
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Tomate,— Tomatoes are in full season, 
and are always a profitable fruit; they 
yearly gain in popularity owing, no 
doubt, to the variety of uses they can be 
put to in cooking. They are now making 
avery free growth and require a good 
deal of checking. Any excess of water 
will cause superfluous growth, which is 
always at t e expense of the fruit, there- 
fore keep the soil round about tomatoes 
moist, but avoid overwatering them, 
Coutinue to keep the side-shoots pinched, 
and any leaves that threaten to interfere 
with the ripening of the fruit may be 
freely thinned. The fruit wants direct 
exposure, especially as the autumn and 
cold weather approaches. Gather as soon 
as it ripens, and remove all overripe and 
rotting fruit at once from the beds, 


Tarnip.—Sow in light, rich soil, in 


shallow drills 15 inches apart; sow the 
seed thinly, and when they come up thin 
out to 8 to 10 inches in the rows. To 
have turnips mild and tender, they must 
be grown quickly ; wood ashes are very 
good as a manure—so is bonedust, guano, 
and superphosphate. 
work nice and fine. 


The soil should bo 


Interesting Notes. 
° 
The onion hailed from Egypt. 
Celery originated in Germany. 
Spinach was brought from Arabia, 
Parsley was first known in Siberia. 


Cucumbers came from the East Indies. 


Tne radish’s home was China and 


Japan, 
Tomato plants are now growing up and 


should be staked to prevent contact of the 
fruit with the soil. 


Liquid manure should be frequently 
applied to cucumbers, tomatoes, at this 
season of the year, 


Keep the eye open for caterpillars and 
other destructive pests which are so fond 
of young growth of all sorts. 

No wonder the common snail is able 
to do muck damage in a garden, Its 
mouth, says a scientist. is armed with 
saw-like tongue, and di-tributed on the 
surface of the tongue are tiny teeth to 
the number of about 30,000. 


esl 
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Do Poultry Pay ? 


Yes, if you REGULARLY use 


“KONDO” 
Poultry Food. 


POULTRY FOR PROFIT is a very inter- 
esting subject, and one that is not yet 
definitely settled in this country. How- 
ever, there js one thing certain, if Hens 
ean be made to lay a large number 
of eggs, and they do not die from 
sickness, Poultry-keeping would pay, and 
pay very Yandsomely. * KONDO” Poultry 
Food will assist the former, and by keeping 
the birds healthy greatly reduces thelatter 


To be had from Stcrekeepers, or from 


R G. LILLY WHITE. Soe Agent, 
Phone 2250. 40 Alma Chambers. 


Phone 2250.10 Alma ior 
Up to-date Tailors 


We have a large 
stock of Woollens 
to choose from. 


Fitand workman- 
ship guaranteed. 


Also, a large stock 
of Gents’ Mercery 
to choose from, 
which can be pur- 
chased at 20 per 
cent. less than 
elsewhere. 


Self-measurement 
forms supplied on 
q. Pie, application. 


A. BROWN & CO. 
15 CENTRAL MARKET. 
There is Nothing like Leather. 


FOR A GOOD HONEST WEARING 
BOOT, GO TO THE 


CEnTRAL Boot PALACE 


77 HINDLEY STREET, ADELAIDE 
(Opposite Max Swift's), 

Where the man himself makes and repairs 
Boots with the best of material, 

Fit and Style Guaranteed. 
solicited. 

The Cheapest House in town for the 
durable nature of work as guaranteed. 


A trial 
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Quality is Value; 


a peter oeal es W 
H- Wreckie-Soap 


LO \\, '§ PERFECTION! 


A MEDICINAL SKIN FOOD. 
For the BATH. For the TOILET. 
SWEET : CREAMY : SUAVE. 


A VERITABLE BALI FOR 
THE SKIN. 


Ensures 


# A LOVELY COMPLEXION 
Imparts 
A VELVETY SOFTNESS 


and can be used on the 
Skin of Md 
A NEW-BORN BABE, 


THE PIANOLA PIANO 
with Themodist, dhol ee 
THE PIANO OF THE FUTURE. 
The Piano that Everyone can Play. 


Playable by Piano or Pianola Music Roll. 


We will take your existing PIANO as part payment. 


The time has passed to speculate upon the fut i i i 
to-day as the most successful snabvErion in Banana ara aw aan 
You may have your choice of four old-established Pianos of high reputation 


THE WEBER WHEE C 
VEB ae) OC 
THE STECK - : STUY VESAN 


' Asa straight Piano or Pianola Piano. 
Padrewski’s choice of Pianos is the Weber. 
Richard Wagner’s choice was the Steck. 


Manufactured and sold only by the : 
Pianola Company Propty., Ltd., 
38 King William Street, next Rundle Street Corner. - 


VISIT THE, 
IDEAL STUDIO 
when in Need of a good Photograph. 


JOHN DUNNE, Proprietor. 143 Rundle ‘Street, 
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Household Hints. 


Never dry coffee-pots with a cloth. 
Scald, and leave open in the sunto dry. 


Pere err reer eee 


TO REMOVE INKSPOTS. 


Inkspots can readily be removed from 
the leaves of books by using a solution of 
-oxalic acid in water, 


Perrer rrr eri rerorririry 


A TOILET ‘ TIP? 


Lanoline should never be used alone on 
the face. When combined with white 
wax and spermaceti, it is a most excellent 
tissue builder and eradicator of wrinkes. 
It will not, when so combined, cause a 
growth of hair on the face. 


aeareccercececenccoes 


FOR CHAPPED HANDS. 


Chapped hands are no doubt troublesome 
to some readers. Here is a useful pallia- 
tive recipe: Unsalted lard, a quarter of a 
pound; yolks of two fresh eggs; rose 
water to mix well. Adda large spoonful 
of honey and enough fine oatmeal to work 
it into a paste. 


PPrerrerrerrerrrrrrrsy 


SAVE YOUR CELERY TOPS. 


Never throw away your celery tops, 
except those that have turned yellow or 
that are decaying. Keep all the leaves to 
put in the soup, or dry them and use as 
flavouring. A little soup stock and a few 
bones left over from finished cold joints, 
together with the leaves of a head of celery 
make excellent soup when boiled down. 


seerecceecccsescesecs 


DERBYSHIRE PUDDING. 


Mix gradually one pint of milk with 
two tablespoonfuls flour, a little baking 
powder; boil till quite thick, and set till 
-cold, then add three ozs. butter beaten to 
a cream, quarter pound of fine sugar, a 
little salt, the grated rind of a lemon, the 
yolks of five eggs, and the whites of three, 
or egg powder. Mix thoroughly, put a 
paste round the dish, put in the mixture 
and bake in a quick oven. Serve hot or 
cold. 


Ree cerceseccsescesion 


GIBLET SOUP. 


Stew one set of goose or three sets of 
ducks giblets for three hours in two quarts 
of water, with a bunch of sweet herbs, an 
onion cut up, and a little Busy Bee brand 
pepper and selt. Soak for twelve hours 
a pint of haricot beans; boil them gently 
for about two hours; mash half of them 
and pass through a sieve. Take up the 
giblets and cut them in small pieces; mince 
the liver fine; then return these to the 
strained gravy; add the beans and sufficient 
stock or water to form athicksoup. Put 
the water in which the beans were boiled, 

with them into this soup. 


Extension Ladders. Extension Steps, 


12 “ 
14 
16 “ 
18 
20 
22 
24 
26 
28 6 
30 
Up to 50 


JOHN 


“ 


Price. 
10 foot Ladders 17s 6d 


“cc 
“c 


Ww. 
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One Ladder takes the place of Three 


where different lengths of ladder 


are 
required 


Steps may be used either as either Steps 
or Ladder, 


STRONG. COMPACT. LIGHT, 


Picked and Thoroughly Seasoned Material 


only used in their construction. 


Everybody who wants to Rise above the 
Ordinary Level Should Use It. 


V———— ss 


Price, 

6 foot Steps 18s 
21s 4 “ “ 21s 
24s 6d Sorc BEA 
28s pvt yy, 
31s 6d 19 * i) 808 
380 6d Tots willed ee 

Ss 12 “ “ 3 
42s os 
45s 6d 7 
aoe Kasy to Move Around, 
52s 6d : b 
878 6d Simple to Hoist, 


ALFORD, 
No. 7 Colonial Mutual Chambers, 
116 KING WILLIAM STREET, ADELAIDE 


3 Doors from Pirie Street. 


Frankenburg’s for Watch and 
Jewellery Repairs 


(25 Years’ Practical Experience), 


126 Rundle St., next Plough and Harrow Hotel. 


SPECIAL NOTE.—Repairs and Orders by Post receive Special Atterition. 
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BUY METTERS’ WNDMIGES. 
The Cheapest, Sree and Best. 
The Most Up=to-date and Serviceable. 


Spare Parts always in Store. 


If any of your Friends are using METTERS’ MILLS, they will advise you to have 
no other make. 


A Guarantee given with every Mill. 
Repair Parts supplied Free of Charge. 


Write for Complete List, stating your requirements. Catalogues Freejon application, 


COOKING STOVES AND RANGES 


Positively the strongest manufactured in the States. 


Hundreds of Patterns to choose from. 


Hvery Stove Guaranteed to give Satisfaction. 


Please call and inspect our Stock, or send for our Complete Catalogue, which we will 
forward Post Free. 


METIERS LIiMrreDb, 
Showrooms and Offices: 142 Rundle Street, Adelaide, 


Also Sydney and Perth... °° 
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Diseases of the Skin. 


Se eteeieaiaaied 


(Continued from last Issue.) 


S. §. CAMERON, M.R.C.V.S.. Chief 
Veterinary Officer, Melbourne, in the 
Victorian “ Journal of Agriculture.”’ 


NON-PARASITIC SKIN DISEASES. 
— Grease (Pustular Eczema) .— 


Grease is an exaggerated condition of 
cracked heels extending beyond the 
hollow of the pastern and perhaps invad- 
ing the skin as high as the knees and 
hocks or even above. 

Nature aud causes —Some horses appear 
to be constitutionally predisposed to 
grease and it mostly occurs on hairy- 
legged horses of the heavier breeds and in 
them the affection is much aggravated 
if, from lack of tone or want of exercise’ 
the legs are allowed to become stocked. 
Given such a predisposition, the causes 
which have been described as likely to 
induce cracked heels in other horses, par- 
ticularly prolonged exposure to wet and 
cold, will set up an attack of grease. A 
large part is played in the extension of 
the disease by the irritant moisture which 
exudes from the already affected surface 
as also by the accumulation of scurf and 
filth and by the splashing of urine in 

tables with insanitary floors. Indeed, 
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grease may be aptly described as a typical 
local filth disease: 
hair at the back of the fetlock and pastern 
predisposes to grease, as when this is 


The clipping of the 


done the natural protection for the skin 
is removed and exposure to the cold, damp 
and dirt is brought about. Insome cases 
the skin becomes enormously thickened 
and warts form in abundance all over the 
affected surface (grapy grease).' The 
affected parts may suppurate and the 
discharge is usually very foul and sicken- 
ing. 

Treatment.—In mild cases the treat- 
ment recommended for cracked heels may 
be affected, when there is much hair the 
dressing of the part thoroughly with an 
ointment is a tedious matter and astrin- 
gent lotions or liniments are more likely 
to be affected Ifthe discharge is fouy 
the parts should be washed with hard 
soap lather and some disinfectant such ay 
Condy’s fluid applied before the healing 
drezsing is put on. 

Treatment often necessarily extends 
over a long period and it is found advan- 
tageous for the dressing to be changed 
every few days ‘That this may be done 
the following list of dressings is given:— 

Tincture of Creosote (1 part creosote to 
6 methylated spirit). 

Strong Tincture of Creolin (1 part 
creolin to 6 methylated spirit). 

Tincture of Sulphuric acid (1 part acid 
to 15 methylated spirit). 

Solution Chromic Acid (1 part acid to 
9 methylated spirit). 

White Lotion. 

Powdered Wattle Bark. 

Oxide of Zinc and Powdered Starch, 
equal parts. 

Oxide of Zinc and Powdered Charcoal, 
equal parts. 


Horses need pure water if they are to 
thrive. 
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Dry Farming in Semi-Arid 
Districts. 


By W. Frank McClure, 


A great deal of attention is being 
attracted at this time to a system of agri- 
culture known as ‘dry farming.’ which iS 
being successfully used in the semi-arid 
districts of Colorado and other Western 
States in place of extensive schemes of 
irrigation. By ‘semi-arid’ is meant a 
territory in wuich the annual rainfall is 
less than 20 and more than 8 in. By dry 
farming, many thousands of acres which, 
on account of their location, could never 
be reached by irrigation ditches, are 


reclaimed. Some of this acreage has long | 


been styled ‘grazing lands, and considered 
useful for nothing else. 

‘Dry farming,’ briefiy stated consists 
jn so preparing the soil in semi-arid 
regions that it will catch what little annual 
rainfall there is, aud store it within reach 
of the roots of the plants to be grown, 
This, as might be supposed, requires a 
firm solid foundation beneath the goil. 
The soil above is kept firm and loose, ang 
acts as a mulch, keeping the moisture 
from escaping into the atmosphere, much 
as a brick or plank keeps the ground 
directly under it moist even in a beating, 
sun. With such preparation of the soil, 
grazing lands will often yield as high as 
40 or 50 bushels of wheat to the acre, or 
more than the yield of the Eastern States? 
where the natural rainfall is adequate. 

The last two years have witnessed the 
greatest progress in the new plan of 
reclamation. Not only is ‘dry farming’ 
being extensively employed in Colorado 
Kansas, and Nebraska, where it was first 
introduced, but in Eastern Utah, Oregon 
Washington, Wyoming, and Idaho, where 
heretofore great tracts of prairie land 
could, in many instances, be bought as low 
as 50 cents an acre. 
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‘they are, therefore, 
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The first experiments in this line date 
back more than a decade. The founder 
of the method is Prof. H. W. Campbell 
of Nebraska, under whose personal 
direction to day are some large model 
farms in the West, illustrating the mar- 


vellous 
farming’ Five years ago the Department 


accomplishments —_ of “dry 


of Agriculture began to lend its assistance 
in the matter, carrying on investigations 
as to the localities in which ‘dry farming’ 
will bring the best results, The depart- 
ment is also searching in many part: of 
the world for kinds of alfalfa and wheat 
and other plants which will yield the 
largest returns with a rainfall of less than 
20 in. 


As to land, it may be stated that high 
plateaux or rolling hills afford a better 
supply of rain to be stored by ‘dry 
farming ’ methods than do the valleys, and 
usually chosen 


first. 

Within the past year Gov. McDonald 
called together a congress of ‘dry farmers.’ 
Many ranches are beixg broken up to give 
place to the new system of farming, for it 
does not pay to raise cattle at the present 
prices at which this land is selling. In 
fact, much of the upland country is being 
turned into a veritable garden. 

The first operation in preparation of 
the soil isplonghing. This must be deep. 
A dise or a mould-board plough may he 
+e, depending on the character of the 
ground. One object of the deep ploughing 
is to provide an adequate reservoir for 
the storage of the rainfall Gang ploughs, 
with twelve to sixteen ploughshares in 
each, are acommon sight. These ploughs 
are drawn by traction engines. 

Steam ploughing helps out wonderfully 
in this work. In some of the Western 
States it would be out of the question to 
secure sufficient men and teams to accom- 


plish the ploushing of the hundr ds of 


thousands of acres annually being reclaimed 
by ‘dry farming.’ Steam ploughing costs 
less than half as much as ploughing with 
teams. It is not unusual for one plough- 
ing outfit to turn 3,000 acres of sod into 
cultivated land in one season. Two men 
are needed to operate the engine, besides 
a teamster and team for hauling fuel. 


A sub-surface packer follows” the 
plough, drawn by the same traction 
engine as the plough. This packer is 
similar in shape to a disc plough, except 
that it has tsn wheels. These wedge- 


shaped wheels or discs are 18 in. in 


diameter, and are arranged vertically on 


ashaft 6 in apart. The object of the 
sub-surface packer is to firm the soil. “A 
smovth roller, if used for this purpose, 
would have the effect of packing the sur- 
face soil rather than that of the sub- 
surface. The wheels of the packer, how- 
ever, are so arranged that they firm the 
soil in the lower portions of the furrow, 
restoring capillarity where ploughing has 
arrested it, A smoothing harrow next 
follows, leaving a pulverised layer on 
top, which prevents the moisture from 
below from reaching the surface and 
evaporating. 

The constant care and working of the 
soil on which the crops are to be raised 
are said to be equally important with the 
rainfall itself. The pulverised ground 
must not be allowed to pack or break in 
any event. To avoid this, the harrow ig 
run ove it aftereach rain. The working 
of the soil begins several months before 
seeding. and must also be continued after 
seeding, 

A great many people cultivating their 
land under the new system, aim to raise 
but one crop from the same ground in two 
years They divide this land into two 
eqaal parts, and use one part for crops 
one year, and the other the next. This 
admits of what is known as ‘summer 


OY TEA 


Richt. 


- different sections. 


culture’ on the part not in ase, and the 
storing of a season’s rains in the soil 
reservoir. Again, it may be feasible to 
allow thé land to produce crops for two 
years, and alternate one year of ‘ summer 


‘culture’ Where crops are planted every 


year, ploughing must quickly fcllow the 
operation of harvesting, the aim being to 
save all possible moisture in the ground 
and simultaneously prepare the soil for the 
next rains. 

Lt is confidently expected that the time 
willcome, when land on which but a 
10 in. rainfall is now recorded, will be 
made to blossom as the rose. This will 
be accomplished by further advances in 
scientific discovery. At present, districts 
having less than 14 in. rainfall are not 
regarded as profitable. An educational 
movement for the scientific study of ¢ dry 
farming’ has already been talked of. Not 
all attempts at ‘ dry farming’ are a success 
nor will be, until the mass of the people 
using it understand the principles on 
which it must be carried out. The rain- 
fall varies in different years, and this 
emergency must be met in. a scientific 
way. Conditions differ also in different 
localities 

The establishment of more Government 
experiment stations will greatly assist 
Several are tobe 
established. it is understood, this year. At 
Cheyenne, Wyoming, the Board of Trade 
not long ago established an experiment 
station, assisted by the Government and 
the railroads. It was here found that 
although Cheyenne 1s at an elevation of 
6,000 ft. above sea level, wheat, rye, oats, 


barley, alfalfa, field peas, and sugar beets 
can be grown profitably. Asa result of 
the experiments, the ranchmen in 
Wyoming are buying thousands of 
dollars’ worth of farming machinery, and 
aré breaking up larze acreages and sowing 
alfalfa and other grasses and grains. 
Ranches are also being sold for colonisation 
purposes. 
—‘ Scientific American,’ 
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Working a Small Farm. 


With the high price of land, and the 
relatively low prices for produce, it be- 
hoved small holders to work their land to 
the best possible advantage. While he 
must get his work done as cheaply as 
possible, he thought it a great mistake for 
the small holder to depend upon hi® 
neighbour for the use of drill or binder. 
There was a right time to get a crop in 
and off, and unless the farmer owns his 
own implements, he cannot do this, He 
may prepare his land well, and be anxious 


to sow early, but is unable to get a drill - 


or his crop may be ready to cut, but the 
binder cannot be obtained for a week. 
Under such circumstances the farmer 
cannot get the best results. One or two 
seasons’ losses on a small area wou'd pay 
for the cost of the necessary machines, It 
was a mistake to grow the same class of 
crop year after year. If wheat is sown 
one year, put in oats the next, and follow 
with peas or fallow. In a district like 
this, where the holdings are so small, it 
will not pay to fallow too often; once in 
three or four years was sufficient. A crop 
of peas manured with bonedust will put 
the Jandin good condition for a hay 
crop, peas do well here, and there is a 
ready demand for them. He considered 
bonedust better than superphosphate in 
this district; the latter seemed to exhaust 
the land after a few applications, Peas 
should also be planted in rotation with 
potatoes; if the latter are planted year 
after year, the land seems to get stale, 
‘ whereas after peas the soilisimproved, and 
works much better. An important factor 
in working the farm was a good team of 
horses. In this district, where most of 
the laud is hilly and hard to work, a 
farmer will get along much better with a 
team of good young, active, horses instead 
of older animals. The younger horses do 
the work easier and keep in fair condition 
“where old horses get poor, unless they get 
better feeding and attention. The farmer 
should, therefore, breed one or two foals 
each year; the feed consumed will not be 
missed, and the horses will be ready to 
take their places in the team as the others 
yet old. Asmall flock of sheep is of 


advantage; they will clean up the stubble 
much better than horses or cattle, bring in 
a fair income, and manure the land.— 
Paper by Mr. E. Scheidow, of th® 
Clarendon Branch Agricultural Bureau. 


Another Drought Predicted. 


Mr. Clement Wragge, who, while 
Government Meteorologist in this State 
achieved a reputation for his accurate 
weather forecasts, and although at present 
ona lecturing tour in India, does not 
forget his old friends in Queensland, but 
occasionally gives thema friendly warning 
as to the future seasons. In March 
1906, he wrote to the London ‘Standard,’ 


- foretelling another drought, and ended his 


letter as follows:— 

‘Now is the time for Australians to 
wake up and lock the rivers for water 
conservation and irrigation. Better so 
than trying to keep out the Japanese. 
For ancther Australian dronght will 
attach to the next solar minimum after 
1910 as surely as little apples fall in 
autumn. Laughing and ridicule will 
never alter fact, and Galileo’s spirit will] 
bear full witness.’ 

A’few weeks ago he returned to the 
charge, and has declared that the rainfall 
in Australia will now fall off, but he gives 
the comforting assurance that the coming 
drought will not be so severe as the 
last. 

Will farmers and dairy farmers seriously 
consider the probability of another 
recurrence of the drought, which, owing 
mainly to the neglect to conserve the 
superabundant fodder of previous fat 
seasons, entailed such ruinous loss upon 
the improvident ones? The silo should be 
in evidence on every farm, and now is the 
time to prepare for the inevitable. By 
and by it will be useless to call upon 
Jupiter for help. 


—Queensland ‘ Agricultural Journal.’ 


Robert Hill, 


Chaff and Grain Merchant 
64 CURRIE STREET, Adelaide. 


Bran, Pollard, Oats, Wheat 
Chick Meal, and all kinds of 
Poultry Food 
AT LOWEST MARKET RATES. 
Telephone 1250, 
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Miscellaneous Items. 


Rye came from Siberia 
ats originated in North Africa. 


The most of a horse’s muscle is in the. 
hind quarters. 


The Canadian farmer works from 


twelve to sixteen hours a day in the busy 
season, 


The potato industry is an important 
money-making industry when lvoked 
after properly. 

The lay of the old speckled hen is more 
inspiring to the farmer than the lay of 
the spring poet. 

A great many of the ills which horse. 
flesh is heir to are to be attributed to. 
injudicious feeding, 

Free exercise and a varied diet will aid 
materially to give to pigs the streak of 
fat so much desired. 

Young pigs pay better than old ones’ 
for the feed they eat, and they make the 
best hams and breakfast bacon. 

Ifa diet of milk and wheat middlings 
is fed to young breeding sows they will 
grow rapidly and will not fatten. 

A pebble in your shoe will give you a 
fair idea of how a horse will feel with a 
sore under any part of the harness. 

As a rule young sows have fewer pigs 
in a litter, and cannot give them so good 
a frame to put fat and growth upon, 

The agricultural value of 
superphosphate is dependant on its per- 


centage of phosphate of lime soluble in 
water, 


effective 


‘Like master, like man,’ is a true pro- 
verb, and if a farmer is heedless about. 
the care of his implements it is very 
unlikely that the men will trouble them- 
selves. 


Farmers desiring mules should bear in 
mind that the larger the mule the better,. 
other things being equal, and thata male- 
and female should be paired to have a 
pleasant working team. 

A New Zealand farmer has a ewe that 
has had 16 lambs in five seasons, and all 
but two were successfully reared. The 
series were two, two, five, two, and five. 
The ewe is now ten years old. 


Name 
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THRAT OTRA-TIME’ WATCHE 


ERE EE 


UNTIL AUGUST 1, 1909. 


Cut out this Advertisement and fill in your Application prompt : 


Address —— 
Kind of Watch Required 


A Lady’s Size A Gentleman’s Size 
Gun-=Metal Watch Watch, 


iven free to every applicant tendering Nickel Silver, Keyless, given free to every 
equivalent 40 empty pound Terai {ea applicant tendering 30 empty pound Terai 
packets or dockets Tea packets or dockets 
TO 


G. WOOD, SON, & Co., She eroners TAG ADELAIDE 


The above offer commenced in September last, and we have since been inundated with 

Testimonials from all classes of people testifying to the beauty and excellence of Terai Tea, 

and there is no doubt if you commence to drink Terai Tea you will continue to use it, It is a 
delicious beverage, 


BOYS and GIRLS with enterprise can readily secure one or more of these beautiful Watches 


by asking their friends to drink the lea and save for them the empty packets. 


3 Ib., 5 lb., 10 lb., 20 Ib., 30 lb., and 40 lb. i ins Terai Tea contain Net-weight Dockets—Save 


These for Watches. ‘These, with or without packets, are available for Watches. 


beeremy een ee wee ey eeepc 


Offer Open until August 1, 1909. 


d, Weed, SON, & Go. 
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SMOKERS TREAT. 


Aromatic Gold Bar, 5s. 6d. Ib. Dark, 5s. Ib. 
Nothing better to be had, 


er 


FULL 
WEIGHT 


Enterprise 1 Twist Tobacco, 3s. 3d. Ib. 


HIGH CLASS TOBACCO. 


Enterprise Pocket Pieces, 3s. 8d. .lb 


The Old-Esteblished Lin€s cannot be beat. Sold Eveywhere. 


Sole Agent for the Commonwealth— 


N.. SOLOMONS, 44 and 43 Arcaade, Adelaide. 


JOHNSO ON & HARFIELD, 


‘New Market, Adelaide, 


WHOLESALE FRUIT & PRODUCE MERCHANTS. 


Fresh Fruit and. Vegetables packed and forwarded to all parts of the States at lowes; 
rates for cash. A trial solicited. 
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THE CAPE TULIP—Homeria Collina, 
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Me ticle 


A poisonous weed found growing in our Park Lands. For article on same see our 
January issue. 
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Another Aspect of the Milk 
Question. 


Dairying for best results is a problem 
with many phases. Let us look at the 
‘consumers’ end of the milk supply (says 
Dr. E. M. Santee in the ‘American Agri- 

-culturist,’) Why will not ths consumers 
of miik awake to tine fact that if it is 


wrong for the dairyman to allow the dust 
of the milking shed tv get into the milk 
it is worse for them to allow the dust of 
the house or of the streets to get into it, 
They should also know that it is just as 
necessary -for them to sterilise their 
utensils, as it is for the dairymen to thus 
treat his; and if is essential for the dairy- 
man to cool the milk for the short time 
that it is in his keeping, it is equally 
necessary that it should be thus treated 
during the long time that it is in the 
hands of the consumer. 


How many consumers will take a house 
fly from their milk and then use if it as 
the fly had never been in it? And yet how 


27 
do they know that this same fly had not 


come from a feast off some filth in the 
back yard. If that were the case it is 
probable that the milk from which the fly 
was taken constituted the first foot bath 
he has taken since thefeast. Many more 
sources of contamination in the home 
might be mentioued that daily pass un— 
noticed, while the ‘gunning’ for the 
dairyman goes on. 

I do not deprecate the effort to educate 
the farmer as to his duty; he needs it, but 
while doing it do not lose sight of the 
fact that the consumer needs it is well as 
the farmer. 


Antiseptics for the Baby. 


We can sterilise his bottles, we can boil 
his little mug ; : 

We can bake his flannel bandages and 
disinfect the rug 

That covers him when he partakes of 
medic: ted air ; 

But there’s one impossibility that leaves 
us in despair— 

And a not unjustifiable alarm, you will 
allow— 

To wit, we fear ’twould never do to sterilise 
the cow ! 


We are careful of his hours, we are 
thoughtful of his toys ; 

We are mindful of his sorrows, and 
judicious of his joys ; 

We ure prayerfully considerate of needful 
discipline, 

Of our little ‘Mother Handbook and the 
precepts writ therein ; 

And we strive to render sterile all designed 
for mouth or tum, 

But one frightful danger menaces—we 
cannot boil his thumb, 


A Story of Two Cows. 


— — 


At the Illinois Agricultural Experiment 
Station are two cows, the story of whose 
work is well worth telling, They were 
brought up alike ona farm near Elgin, 
Ill., and obtained their early education in 
the same herd of 100 cows. Here at the 
University, with the very same surround- 
ings and equal opportunities, they have 
drifted far apart in character and their 
progress has been in opposite directions. 
It is not a difference of hide, or horns, or 
temper, it is not that one is wild and the 
other a pet. Itis not a difference of 
beauty or intelligence, but solely a differ- 
ence in the way they have worked, a 
difference in the money they have earned 
for the owner. 

All the mili of these cows have been 
weighed and tested for years. A record 
has been kept of every pound of feed 
consumed by exch animal both suimmer 
and winter. Hach year Gold produced on 
the average 11,390 lb. of milk containing 
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405 lb. of butterfat, but during the same 
time Gilt averaged only 3,830 lb. of milk 
with 138 lb. of butter-fat. These cows 
were both cared for in the same way; they 
were given the same kinds of feed, and 
allowed to eat all they wanted. Gold ate 
‘one-half more than gilt, but produced 
nearly three times as much milk. 

Equal amounts of feed made in the one 
case 188 lb. of butter-fat, and in the other 
100 lb. The one cow produced nearly 
twice as much as the other from exactly 
the same feed in kind and amount. 

Counting the butter-fat at 23 cents per 
lb., and taking out the exact cost of feed 
in each cow, the one cow brought in a 
profit of £6.18s., while the other lacked 
£1. 2s. of paying her board at market 
prices of feed each year. 

This comparison, exact and complete 
for three years, and including the record 
of both milk and feed, means a great deal 
more than a single year’s comparison or 
one in which it is necessary to introduce 
an estimate. 

It would be very gratifying, indeed, if 
it could be truthfully said that these two 
records are extreme and _ exceptional, 
therefore do not stand for any general 
condition of the dairy business in Illinois. 
But the very opposite is true. These two 
cows represent a large part of the dairy 
cattle of the State. 

—‘“ Live Stock World.” 


White Scour in Calves. 


A correspondent (Mr. W. H. Chester- 
field) writes.—‘ Having often noticed in- 
quiries in various papers for remedies for 
White Scour in Calves, perhapsa method 
of treatment I have followed may be 
successfully adopted by others. With us 
the egg cure was the most effective of all 
we tried. Sometimes the calves would be 
so ' ad that they could only lie on their 
side and pant. 

We would break an egg so that it would 
pour nicely, and slowly empty it down the 
calf’s throat out of a gravy boat or any- 
thing handy. An egg was_ given 
three or four times a day; sometimes it 
would take, perhaps,3 dozen to make 
mattersright but eggs are usually plentiful 
and cheap when scours are prevalent, As 
soon as the ailment is noticed, reduce the 
milk allowance by quite half, and when 
very bad give nothing but eggs, gradually 
coming back to the milk allowance. Clean. 
warm and dry quarters are necessary for 
young calves. I think White Scour is 
most prevalent during the wet weather in 
early spring, especially if hot and 
muggy. 

For any looseness of the bowels, we 
mix, say a pint of lime water in the calf’s 
feed for a day, but with the poddies al- 
ways give the eggs for curdy and bloody 
stage. We place the affected animals on 
a bag out in the sun and persevere with 
them, and I have seen some very bad 
‘cases recover; in fact, we rarely lost one 
after the treatment described,’ 

Victorian ‘Journal of Agriculture.’ 
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News and Notes. 


Keep the separator clean by washing 
after each separating. 


Have all pails, crooks, cans, and dairy 
utensils scalded and clean. 


Never abuse calves, but make pets of 
them; let them have ¢)nfidence in you. 


Have a wire screen for each cro k so as 
to ‘air all the cream’ and keep ont flies 
and insects, 


Train the little calves properly, and you 
will have a herd that will be a source of 
satisfaction and revenue to you. 


Don’t allow your dog near the cows if 
you would get good results from them, 
and, above all, treat them kindly. 


Buying cows and selling them as fast 
as they cease giving milk never built up 
a herd of high-producing dairy cows. 


If a bad bull be used, all the progeny 
of a good set of cows are damaged, and 
years of work are rendered nugatory. 


Little calves are like children. Early 
learned habits are remembered, and if 
you spoil your heifer you wilt have a 
spoiled cow. 


The thoroughness of separation depends 
very largely on the rate of speed of the 
bowl. The higher the speed the more 
thorough the separation. 


It is difficult to make the farmer who 
sells inferior milk or bad cream, or keeps 
his yards and dairy in a dirty condition, 
see himself as others see him. 


In the milk production the develop- 
ment of the udder is largely influenced 
by judicious feeding, as well as the 
selection of the offspring of the largest 
producers. 


The cost of maintenance of the dairy 
cow is a debatable question. Much 
depends on whether or not a man wants 
to keep a cow for the benefit of his 
health, or whether he keeps her for a 
profit. 


Saaen cheese is made in Switzerl na 
from cow’s milk. It is the custom to 
make a saaen cheese at the birth of a 
child, and eat it at the burial feast, or 
even at the burial feast of a son of the 
child for whom it is made. ‘ 


The calf from the moment of its birth 


should be kept in a thrifty, growing con- | 


dition. Letting an animal down is a 
great and permanent loss. It.is some- 
thing lost for ever, that no amount of 
after care or feeding can regain, 


Never go into the dairy business if you 
do not enjoy every part of the work, 
from providing for and keeping the cows 
to caring for and marketing the product. 
If there is any detail distasteful, you will 
neglect it, and a profit-leak will be 
sprung in that detail that will rob you of 
the greater part, ifnot all, of your profit. 
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Saint 3a ss URS Raaaiaa DOSE Ran SiGe coreeaee 
Always in Season. 


“Boshter” Beer, 


A Temperance Tonic, brewed from the 
finest hops grown, matured in our cellars, 
A SPLENDID TABLE or SUPPER BEER 
Cased and sent all over the State. 
Awarded Two First Prizes, Adelaide. 
First Prize and Silver Medal, Sydney. 


Co-operative Mineral 
Waters Co., 


ANGAS ST., ADELAIDR. 
TEL. 76. 
Se 


The Melbourne 


Tailoring Depot, 
No. 10 ARCADE, Adelaide. 


Absolutely the best in the States. 
Customers have a choice of over 2,000 
patterns. 

New Goods now open for Spring and 
Summer wear. 


First-class fit and workmanship guar- 
anteed. 


NOTE THE ADDRESS, and profit 
by ordering your next suit from us. We 


post free to country customers patterns 
and self-measurement forms. 


Please mention this paper. 


NEWMARKET 
Hairdressing Saloon, 
281 RUNDLE STREET. 


GEO. K. A. GOSLIN Manager 
(Late with R. McCubbin) 
Under new management. Completely 


renovated. No waiting. Cleanliness and 
civility maintained. 

Best Brands of Tobacco, Cigars, and 
Cigarettes stocked. A trial solicited. 


All papers. Agent for the ‘ Australian 
Gardener,’ 


Q 


MY JEWELLER, 


AND 


PAIRS. 


Good Work at Moderate Charges, 
Watches Cleaned from 2s. 6d. 
A well-selected stock of Watches and 
Jewellery at fair play prices. 
1 Rundle Street, p.gurosit= 


5 Beehive Corner 
And at 146 Rundle Street, 


q 
4 
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-< Ladies - and -Gentlemen’s - Tailor, * 


GAW LEE PLACE, 


Late of Bond Street, London, also Westen Australia, and late Head Cutter C, J. Lane & Oo., 


Collins Street, Melbourne. 


Only the Very Latest and perior Quality of Materials stocked. 


All orders are executed under the personal supervision of Mr, Frisby, and onjy skilled workmen employed. 


Trial Order respectfully solicited. _ Correspondence promptly attended to 


Note the Aadress— 


A. H. FRISBY, Gawler Place, opposite Macrow & Son. 
aa RAC SSAA ACURA TR nem re I 
Eth muvee 6S <q... 


House, Land, and Business Agents, 17 Waymouth St. 


MONEY TO LEND. 


Approved Securities, 4 to 5 per cent. per annum. 


FOR SALE. 


Note this! Terms in all cages can be arranged 


B, 3 miles from City—9 acres, 6 
ee oranges and paddocks, £1,160, 
A great bargain. . 
YDE PARK ROAD, and Penny 
a erea Detached House, 4 rooms, 
bath, verandahs, £250. Any terms 
almost, £20 deposit, 12s. 6d. weekly, 
principal and interest at 5 per cent. 


FIRLE—2} acres, lovely orangery full 
bearing, splendid house 8 rooms, etc., 
stables, pigstye. £1,375. — 

OITY, close Hanson Street—Detached 
stone house, 4 rooms, etc. £315. 


CITY—Investment, £75 per annum for 
£1,200. Building could be put there for 
£1,500 and land given in for nothing, 


CROYDON—3 acres close station , Tising 
neighborhood. £1650. 

NORTH UNLEY~—Residence, 8 rooms: 
bath, pantry, cellarette. Enclosed area: 
lavatory, stables, trapshed, 1-16th acre: 
Only 1-8th mile walk G.P.O., close 
penny section. £890. 

CROYDON, close Station—Superb free- 
stone Villa, 6 rooms, every modern 
convenience, 50x 150. £665. 


CITY, South Terrace—Well built Villa 
9 rooms, every convenience, large block 
ground, stables, motor house, concert 
hall, man’s room, ete. Only £1,680. 


PORT ADELAIDE—3 shops and 1 room 
each, brick, almost new, £650. Rents 
383s. weekly, rates only £8 yearly. 
Pays well. : 

CITY, Hast Part—2 cottages, 3 rooms, 
verandahs, £400 ; rents, 14s. 6d. weekly. 

PENNINGTON TERRACE, NORTH 
ADELAIDE — Residence, 6 rooms, 
bath, etc., stables, trapshed. £700, 
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IM AT. CO LM REID & Co. 


General Furnishers and Ironmongers. 


- 1 sent free and post paid to any address. We guarantee all Our Gooas to be made of Seasoned 
ate ae a Se ae and if tho goods are not satisfactory we take them back and pay carriage both ways. 
ESP PSN ¥. Fes All Goods delivered free at Railway Station or Boat. 


ERANKLIN STREET, near Post Office. ADELAIDE. 
=e - oe 


We furnish your Dining Room, as 
shown, for 


#12 19s. 6d., 


consisting of the following :— 


1 Sideboard. with 3 bevelled uirror: 
4 High-backed Chairs, 
2 Arm Chairs, 

1 Couch and Cushions, 
1 Bamboo Table, 

1 5-ft. x 3-ft. Table, 

1 Occasional Table, 

1 Overmantle, 

| Hearthrug, 
‘8 yards Floorcloth, 

1 Fender and Fireirons, 
1 Curtain Pole. 


Postage ‘extra, 2s., securely packed 

The most perfect reproducing 
machine cver placed on the market : 7 
for so lo-y a price, Uses the ordinary ke 
standard size gold moulded record. 

THe SENT Moror is simple, yet 
strong, the spring itself being of 
finest quality tempered steel, ‘The 
governor, with latest pattern regu- 
lator, has complete control of the 
a speed, ensuring a reproduction prr- 
NW rncrny iy rime, 

2 The nickel-plated Reproducer is 
fitted with a superior quality mica diaphragm, 
the same as used on all high class phonographs, 

The nickel-plated horn is of new desig =, with 
fiaring bell, greatly improving the tune: It is 
fitted with safety support, avoiding damage to 
Reproducer through falling off record. 

REcorDs.—We supply gold-mountedrecords fs 
Bands, yocal, violin, bagplpes, beils, piccolo, 
etc., at 15s. per dozen. Postage extra, 2s. per 

dozen. Latest Lists post free. 


sere 5 _¢o Lyraphone — 
Yea =e, Phonograph _/ 


OPTI OORT 


~~ 
ee 


——— 


Full size PARISIAN BEDSTEAD, as shown, 13-inch 
pillars, Nickel or Brass Mcunted, £8 10s. 


iece DRAWING ROOM SUITE, as shown, beautifully upholstered, — 
ana £4 I5s, and £5 15s. 
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PRIZE-TAKERS AT A RECENT SHOW. 


<2 Phe Poultry Yard: 2 * 


garden proclivities—I am inclined to agree 
with Mr. Afialo, the naturlist, who, in 
commenting on this transference of dis- 


- ease. hits very hard at ‘the harmless and 


Diseases of Fowls. 


G. BRAGSHAW, in the ‘Agricultural 
Gazette of N.S,W.’ 


—Diphtheria.— 
(Continued from last issue.) 


The following article on this disease 


was lately contributed by an English 
authority to a London poultry journal, 
and demonstrates the danger of an out- 
break of diphtheria, and was prompted by 
a discovery made by Dr. Robinson, the 
Medical Health Officer of Hast Kent. 
His attention was drawn to an outbreak of 
fever amongst the school children in 
- Elham, On investigating he found on 
the premises some fowls which had diph- 
heric throats, and that the germs were 
eG . 


conveyed to the children by means of the 
play-ground dust, and caused the fever, 
the origin of which had baffled the 
authorities. A cat which had slept in one 
of the hen’s nests also communicated the 
disease to a child:— 


I am not at all surprised to read of the 
communication of diphtheria from fowls to 
childrea, ‘I'he wonder is that it does not 
occur more frequently, and doubtless 
many cases that would be traceable are 
never suspected of having originated in 
the poultry. One of the means of con- 
veyance mentioned in the paragraph is 
open to question, viz. the playground 
dust—a necessarily dry product—and it. 
can be taken to heart by keepers of fowls. 
that ordinary dryness (as we commonly 
understand things being dry) is a destroyer 
of the germs of this disease. ‘Then the cat 
seems to have been the medium of con- 
veying the infection in one case, and 
though my experience of cats is rather 
limited—being obtained chiefly from their 


unnecessary house cat’ as a go-between for 
infectious diseases. 


We have to concern ourselves with the 
poultry aspect, and, unfortunately, it is 
too little recognised among the generality 
of poultry-keepers what danger there is 
surrounding an outbreak of virulent diph- 
theria among their birds. I always in- 
sisted that. directly an attack of. this 
occurs, the utmost caution is required, for 
one central instance has the gravest 
possibilities among all the birds of the 
neighourhood, and, as now shown, may be 
also a menace to human life. The safest 
and cheapest remedy is to isolate any 
mopy bird, and, at the least confirmation 
of suspicious throat, to kill, and burn the 
body right away. Burying in quicklime 
not less than 3 feet deep is good, but not 
so final as burning; then to set the house 
Sanitarily in good order. 

Commonly with cottage and farm poul- 
try—and itis here that most diphtherie 
cases occur—the procedure is to bring the 
moping, dejected patient into the kitchen, 
and putit in an epen basket on the fire- 
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hearth, to become an object for compassion 
and surreptitious fondling by the children 
of the family. A few days later one of the 
youngsters may be down with diphtheria. 
and the docter. not knowing there is a de- 
composing body of a diseased ¢hicken on 
the adjacent dunghill or ashpit, ascribes 


developed the bacillus, and were then 
chloroformed for examination; healthy 
fowls seemed to be the least impressible, 
and in many cases, after showing the 
disease they recovered. 

(To be Continued,) 
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breeds supply the place of a machine, 

In breeding poultry for ege-production 
or for market fowls, it is advisable to 
breed at various parts of the season, so ag 
to have a constant supply of pullets to 
provide for a continuation of the eg: 


the cause to some other quarter; and as — SSS harvest, as well as to_take the Place of 
the parents are unaware of what the bird : the worn-out hen . Except for breeding 
died of, and that it was ‘catching’ the true Poultry for Farm and _ 8tock birds, matured hens of over two 
origin of the child’s illnesm is never Onenainy seasons are not required, and even then 
traced. ¥ 


When it isremembered that fowls are 

scavengers by nature, and if the oppor- 
tunities occur wil! feed largely on garbage 
acquired in questionable places, and drink 
of the filthiest puddle, it is not to be 
wondered at that in some cases the com- 
bination of foul food and water with foul 
roosting places sets up this loathsome dis- 
order. Doubtless the time will arrive,and 
will be welcomed, when fowl diphtheria 
and fowl diseases will be made notifiable 
diseases under theDiseases of Animals Acts, 
for they are apt to be quite as devastating 
among poultry as, say, swine fever among 
pigs; and much the same restrictions 
should be brought to bear upon their 
keepers. Animpost placed by authority 
on a farm or village where the disease is 
rife, to prevent the removal of birds for 
sales or shows, and enforcing the des- 
truction of eggs and infcted fowls, would 
cause the small necessary attention to 
cleanliness to be vbserved that the poultry 
required, 
_ Mention of swine fever calls to mind the 
great affinity between it and fowl diph- 
theria, and the question has been raised 
whether or not they are the same com- 
plaint in two different animals. 

It will be most frequently found that 
when oneis ona farm the other is prevalent 
aiso; but whether this is a coincidence 
dependent upon the common fact that 
both originate amid dirty surroundings 
and filth, or whether the one animal con- 
tracts it from the other, isuncertain. One 
American pathologist, who had been struck 
by the possibility. of the two diseases 
being very closely related. says, ‘in a 
report upon ‘Fowl Diphtheria,’ ‘from the 
other (ie., @ diphtheritic fowl) were ob- 
tained pure cultures of a bacillus not 
distinguishable from that cf swine 
plague, 

In this country we can hardly hope to 
progress far into the history of poultry 
diseases until official aid in the shape of 
grants for laboratory and experimental 
work and publishing is given; and anyone 
conversant with the information at the 
disposal of poultry-keepers in some other 
countries, and comparing it with that 
contained in our meagre and frequently 
absurd textbooks on complaints, cannot 
fail to realise how far we lag behind. [ 
daresay it has come to the knowledge of 
very few poultry-keepers here that 
definite experiments have been made in 
the United States of America by Dr. 
Veranus Moore, with the object of 
ascertaining the contagion risk of fowl 
diptheria, and as far back as 1895, the 
proofs were ample. ‘The animals 
inoculated by virus direct from diphtheritic 
poultry included rabbits, white mice, grey 
mice. cavies, and healthy fowls, Taking 
the results as tabulated, rabbits were very 
susceptible and died inone to fourteen 
days; micein four to six days, cavies 


There is noone in the land better 
placed to make poultry pay than the 
farmer or orchardist, says Chanticleer 
in the ‘Australasian’ Yet, as a body, it is 
probable that such representatives of the 
soil give less attention to fowls than any 
other class who are in a position to pro- 
vide accomodation for poultry. The 
farmer will, as a rule, see to it that his 
mares, cows, sheep, or pigs are sent to 
qualified stud animals,tthe intention being 
that some advance should be made in the 
appearance and profit of the next 
generation. But the fowls! What farmer 
would think of paying £1 for a fowl to 
improve his feathered stock? The same 
false economy pervades the mind of the 
ordinary grower of fruit. These classes 
of producers. are, speaking generally, 
satisfied with what may be termed the 
‘scalawags’ of poultry. That is, the stock 
kept are bred for no particular quality, 
and their appearance is no better than 
their performance, either as egg-layers or 
producers of reasonably good table fowls. 
There is no reason why farmers and 
orchardist and all who have land at their 
disposal should not keep and maintain 
flocks of pure-bred birds. The keeping 
of pure stock is essential to progress when 
applied to other classes of animals, and 
why not poultry? 

If it is desired to make the evg-raising 
industry a speciality, then itis imperative 
that breeds suitable for prolific egg pro- 
duction should be secured; and, further, 
the egg production must be maintained 
the whole year through as far as 
possible. 

In looking over the breeds for pro- 
ducing eggs in abundance, a team of 
white or brown leghorns is necessary. 
Such fowls are very suitable to this 
climate, and may be reckoned to produce 
eggs in fair abundance from July to well 
on to the Easter following. Poultry of 
the Wyandotte or Orpington breeds are 
most in favour for egg production, from 
about Easter right on to the end of the 
year, during which time they may be used 
tor hatching purposes two or three times. 
That tendency towards broodiness may 
be overcome by shutting them up for a 
few days and giving ample food. They 
will then resume egg-laying. These fowls 


too, are excellent as table poultry, and - 


the surplus, when sold young, meet with 
favour as table fowsl. 
Wyandottes or Orpingtons go well with 


‘the light breeds such as Leghorns, for the 


latter are non-sitters, and to those who 
haye no incubator the first two nameq 


it is considered best in most cases to dis- 
pose of hens as soon as possible after they 
have finished laying and when a little over 
one year old. 

Ducks and poultry intended for the 
export trade should be hatched before 
the end of November. After that month, 
except under special circumstances, poul- 
try-rearing meets with indefferent success 
the growth of chickens and ducks being 
retarded by the increased temperature 
usual at that time of the year. For the 
export trade it is imperative that the 
stock should be robust and grow rapidly 
from the time the bird leaves the shell. 

The following information has been 
received froin the Agent-General of 
Western Australia in reply to the 
Inquiries made on behalf of the Western 
Australian Dog and Poultry Association 


‘respecting the export of poultry from that 


state to the London market:—‘ Mr. H. J. 
Webb, of the Central Markets, London 
says:—l. The best time to land large 
young chickens and ducklings is during 
March, April, and May, and the first part 
of June, 2. Chickens should weigh from 
23lb to 4lb., and ducks from 3lb. to 5ib. 
All ducklings should be fat, with white 
feathers. 3. The best method of pack- 
ing advised at present is, I think, twelve 
ina case, packed closely together, but 
not so close as to get the breast or the 
bones broken when the cases are nailed 
down or roughly handled. 4. The price 
would probably be from 2/ to 4/ each 
according to size.’ : ; 


A Hen’s Choice. 


A successful local poultry grower was 
surprised to see a hen shepherding one 
chicken on the bare floor of an empty 
stable, and as the chicken was but 
recently fledged and there was no sign of 
a nest in the stalls, a further search was 
made, a bucket on a high place near the 
roof was investigated, when a beautiful 
clutch of chicks was discovered at the 
bottom. The only thing beside in the 


bottom of the bucket were a few dry 


peas, which goes to prove, according to 
the fairy tale of the Princess and the 
pea, that the hen could not have possibly 
been thoroughbred —Jamestown ‘ Agri- 
culturist.’ 


Ciatiae AND ORNAMEN- 

TAL PRINTING of every descrip- 
tion in first-class style, on the shortest 
notice, and at cheapest rates, at the 
‘Australian Gardener’? Office, corner of 
Pirie and Wyatt streets. 
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‘*Proputty, Proputty sticks.’ 


Thus sings Tennyson’s ‘‘ Northern Farmer,” hearing the refrain in the hoof-beats of his 


horse. 


YOU CANNOT DO BETTER than invest your surplus funds in land. _ Australia is on the up-grade, and the man who misses 
his chances now will regret it in a few years time. 


HERE IS A BLOCK WORTH BUYING— 
PROSPECT.—20 acres, suitable for sub-division, price £1,000, and easy terms can be made, 


ANOTHER— 
’ CAMBELLTOWN DISTRICT—30 acres, 5-roomed house, £1,100. 


COUNTRY LANDS, including 14,926 acres Cooke’s Plains, 6,621 acres Coonalpyn, 1,853 acres Pinnaroo, 5,000 acres Yorke’s 
Peninsula (in lots), 110 acres, 4 miles from City, with Orangery, etc. 


INVESTMENTS, including 5 new City Cottages, £1,550, returning 8 per cent. net; 2 Houses, £725; and many others. 
CALL AND SEE MBE. 


xX. EE. POW EL, vann acenm, 


No. 2 (Basement) National Mutual Buildings, King William Street, Adelaide, 


(NEXT BANK OF ADELAIDE). TELEPHONE 1136. 


SS iy (Late Shearer & Hubble), 
a? TAILORS, COSTUMIERS, and MERCERS, 
| Gawler Place, oppogite State Bank, 


Two Doors South of Pirie Street, 


ADELAIDE. 


~ Every order placed with us carries this guarantee—Pertect Fit, Style, and Workmanship, 


Our Cutting Room is under the able management of Mr. Shearer, who has been in this 
Jine of business for upwards of 30 years, and has been engaged by some of the Leading Firms 
of this State 


Latest Goods arriving by every mailboat, also a very large stock carried to select from, 


Our Mr. Gurr visits Country Districts every three months, North and South. 


Te Him 


‘ 
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WILLIAM JAMES: — 


House, Land, and Estate Agent, 
54 PIRIE STREET, ADELAIDE (Opposite State Bank). 


If you require a House, Harm, Orchard, or a Dairy it will pay you to get a list of my 
good assortment of properties. 1 have some lovely Orangeries, splendid Farms in choice 
and safe disticts ; also Handsome Gentlemen’s Residences, and Cottages with Acres. 


Now Offering— 
A 5-Roomed House and 3 Acres, stables, ete, £280 for the freehold 
investment--Cheap House of 5 Rooms, all stone, Rent 10s, Price £175 


Maris for Satie. 
LOWER NORTH—800 Acres, Well Improved, Plenty Water, 250 acres fallow given in; £5 15s per acre, ex crop 
SOUTH—850 Acres, improved ; £4 per acre. Also 1,100, Perpetual Lease, improved; £3 15s per acre 
PARILLA—650 acres. Well Improved, bore with windmill £2 12s 6d per acre ex crop 
COTTON—1,500 Acres, C.P. Lease, unimproved ; £650 for lessee’s interest 


KING &@& RUIZ, 


(Formerly HARRY F. KING) 


LICENSED LAND BROKERS, 
flouge, Land, Estate, Financal and Inguance Agenty, 


PIRIE CHAMBERS, PIRIE STREET, ADELAIDE. 


Houses and Land Bought and Sold on Commission, 
All Real Property Act Business Attended To, Rents and Interests Collected. 
Mortgages, Transfers, Leases, and all other Documents Prepared. 


MONEY TO LEND on Approved Security in sums to suit Borrowers. Telephone 784 


wBeitins, at Pulleys. 
wbriecatims Oil, 
And All Requisites for Machinery. 


CHARLES ATKINS & Co., Ltd., 97 CURRIE STREET. 
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(Translated from the German.) 


The accompanying picture shows how the firm of H. Henkel, of Darmstadt 
(Germany) has for years planted its conifera. It shows how the turf right round the 
packing is lifted out; then how the packing is secured in zinked wire netting, The 
wire netting has to be left round the packing; it is then very easy, even after som? 
years, when it is necessary to make more room, to transplant again, The zinked 
set netting will resist for years the corroding influence of moisture ; it will also give 
to heavier roots, which might want to break through, without interfering with thei” 


growth, This procedure; notwithstanding its simplicity, shows so many advantages 
that it is worth while trying; every garden artist ought to reckon with it. Th® 
nurseryman has so mucn unpleasantness through bad carriage of packages that it is 
highly recommended to him to do it in zinked wire netting, as demonstrated, " ~ 


he Orchard 


and Murserys 


American Apples in Australia 


Since the beginning of December several 
sample consignments of 4merican apples 
have been received by Adelaide 

-chants, the first consisting chiefly of the 
Winesap, a medium sized, highly-coloured 
fruit, extremely hard in texture. These 
apples were packed in cases holding about 

30 Ib. net, made of pinewood, the ends 
being about gin thick, and the other 
battens, of which the sides are composed, 
were only about # in. thick, so that the 


mer- 


-aides bulged distinctly, The fruit, which . 


<was wrapped in tissue-paper and packed 
att ala ink +e Vth ate MS) 


Sa Rin’ i - 
Cay Ach ee Oe ee ee * 


: 


in the ordinary way, without any wood 
wool, or other padding, carried in splendip 
condition. No evidence of disease or 
insects could be detected. This apple was 
superior in flavour to the local-grown 
Rokewood, which might easily be kept 
until this time of year. Other consign- 
ments consisted of Rome Beauties and 
Northern Spies, handsome in appearance 
but totally devoid of flavour, having 
reached a mealy condition. There was a 
fairly good demand for the first impor- 
tations, but the latter shipments have 
come into conflict with abundance of 
-cherries and other soft fruit, as well as 
‘the early-ripening varieties of local 


apples. In the eastern States American 
apples have found a ready market, and 
this shows the possibilities in connection 
with storing some of our long-keeping 
sorts. 


8.A. ‘Journal of Agriculture.’ 


Giant Apples. 


A season never passes without we learn 
of some giant specimen of horticultural 
produce. The big gooseberry has always 
been bracketed with the sea serpent 
yarns, but this year we have heard very 
jittle of either. Giant potatoes have also 
hidden themselves, as have monster mar- 
rows and sunflowers. The business is 
saved, however, by the appearance of the 
giant apple. In an Isle of Wight garden 
aman has picked 25 apples, Peasgood 
Nonsuch, avéraging 19 ounces each, from 
one tree. The biggest fruit weighed 33 
ounces, others went 25 ounces, 24 ounces 
23 ounces. Fifty others averaged 16 
ounces each. The total crop was 120 
apples. Is this good? 

The ‘American Florists Exchange’ 


Artificial Clouds to Protect 
Vines from Frost. 


How the French grape-growers protect 
their vineyards from frost by producing 
artificial clouds is described by Consul 
Murphy, of Bordeaux; ‘ The process, the 
invention of Edouard Lestout, of Bor- 
deaux, consists of filling small wooden 
boxes, open at top, with an inflammable 
composition consisting of a mixture of 
equal parts of resinous with earthly 
matters (clay, terra alba and the like,) 
reduced to fine powder and pressed into 
& compact mass, 

In the centre a wick extends through 
the compound and serves to kindle it. 
The wick, however, may be dispensed 
with and the composition ignited by 
pouring a few drops of alcohol, petroleum 
or other inflammable oil over the mass 
and applying a match. These boxes, 
about eight inches long by six wide, made 
of pine wood ordinarily, are placed in 
line, about 30 feet apart. around certain 
areas, 
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‘So far as the grapevines are concerned 
the most dangerous period of the year is 
in April, when the young shoots are 
showing some vigour and juices running 
freely. Then a slight frost may mean 
disaster unless the plants are protected in 
some way. There is but little danger 
when a dark or cloudy morning follows a 
cold night. 
first rays of the morning sun strike the 


The trouble comes when the 


almost frozen and unprotected plant. By 
the Lestout process a dense cloud of smoke 
is produced, hanging over the vineyard 
long enough to protect the plants from 
the sun’s rays and give them a chance to 
recuperate from the dangerous, effects of 
the frost. 

‘The composition in the boxes to 
windward only is ignited, the thick, black 
heavy smoke hanging over the field form- 
ing a shield against the sun’s rays. ‘The 
inventor declares ‘also that his process 
may be used for masking the movements 
of an army, hiding the erection of field 
works; also as a rain producer, and even 
for driving of grasshoppers and locusts.’ 
Cape of Good Hope Agricultural Journal. 


Export of Fruit. 


‘The Federal Commerce Act has now 
been in operation for two exporting 
seasons, and, although it has been blamed 
for many faults, its provisions make for 
honesty,’ writes the Chief Inspector of 
Fruit in his annual report. *It cannot 
however, be claimed that its operations 
have improved the quality or standard of 
our exports in fresh fruits, inasmuch a, 
it has not prevented the exportation o¢ 
Itis obvious that in 
the run of years the branding of the cases 
with a true description of their contents 
the 

packers of inferior goods; but in the 
meantime, owing to trade practices which 
prevailin the disposal of this ‘produce, 
the whole market for Australian  frui, 
must be depreciated. by the presence of 
_even a limited proportion of the inferiot 
article... There is a danger, also, in thes° 
days of widespread knowledge, that. other 
‘alert competitors from similiar climati, 
zones to that which we occupy may, owing 
to our defects, obtain such a secure footing 


inferior. produce. 


must. eliminate from this trade 
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in markets we have made that dislodgment 
may mean a long and c stly process, even 
if it be at all possible to recover ground 
lost through “our own supine actions. 
However much ‘such -restrictions may 
appear to trench upon the liberty of the 
individual trader, the writer has personally 
arrived at the opinion that no remedy is 
practicable short of legislation which 
shall prevent that ever-recurring minority 
of foolish or. careless exporters from 
sending away goods which, whilst injuring 
themselves directly and that severely, must 
also act prejudicially towards 
country’s commercial welfare.’ 
—NS.A, ‘Journal of Ariculture,’ 


their 


Interesting Notes. 


Pears are of Egyptian origin. 

The citron came from Greece. 

‘The chestnut hailed from Italy. 
Tobbacco is a native of Virginia, 

The mulberry tree originated in Porsia. 
The horse-chestnut is a native of Tibet. 


Walnuts and peaches 
Persia. 


came from 


Do not omit to thin out your fruit 
where the clusters are too abundant. 


The largest orchards in the world ar® | 


at Werden, near Berlin. They extend 
without a break for about 13,000 acres. 
They yield 48,000,000 lb. of apples and 
pears every year. 


How old can and apple tree grow? A 
few of the trees planted by Sconondoah, 
the Oncida chief, in 1791, and now con- 
siderably more than 100 years old, still 
‘bear an abundance of fruit. The wood 
is in good condition, notwithstanding 
many years of neglect. 

_ M. Sanzean de Puybernean, a |! rench 
physician, has made the discovery that 
the leaves of the common prickly pear, if 
chopped up and thrown into water, will 
prevent mosquitoes breeding in the water 
fr weeks, or months, The resinous 
mulcilage .of the leaves floats on the 
; water surface, and chokes the breathing 
‘tubes>" of .the mosquito. Further, in 
_atagnant, fostid - water the prickly pea, 
juice{has the property of absorbing the 
gases of decomposition, 


4 


‘72 Grenfell St., Adelaide. 
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GHO. TATT. 
Veterinary Surgeon. 
Horse Mouth Specialist, 


28 years Victorian Practice. 


OPERATIONS PERFORMED. 
od ALL DISEASES TREATED, 


249 Rundle St., Adelaide. 
TELEPHONE 1,654. 


Bagot, Shakes, 
& Lewis, Ltd., 


STOCK AND STATION AGENTS. 
Wool, Skin and Hide Rrokers, 
Auctioneers and Valuators, 
Licensed Land Brokers, Loan 
te a - ~- And Estate Agents, 
Land Department have for Sale— 
Some Splendid Agricultural, Grazing 


and Horticultural Lands in all parts 
of South Australia, 


Also in Western Australia, New South 
Wales, and other States. 


Properties sold privately or by auction 
in all parts of tbe State of South 


; Australia, , 

Large Estates disposed of for Closer 
‘ Settlement. ; 

Advice given as to Best Means of — 
Realisation. 

Plans Prepared. Valuations Made. 


Special attention 
Suburban House and 
Persons 


given to City and 
I Property business. 
wanting Houses cannot do 


better than apply for particulars to 
18 King 


Manager, Land Department, 
William Street, Adelaide. 


a 
M. L. Tomlinson, 
(LATE J. G. ORAM), 
Manufacturing Jeweller, 
Watchmaker, 


‘Diamond Setter & Engraver 


Repairs to Watches, Clocks, and J owellery 


of every description accurately, artistically 
and promptly executed at moderate prices” 


— : , re - 
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| New Goods. New Goods. 


A Large Assortuient of the 


LATEST NOVELTIES 
with the 


COAT OF ARMS 


; ited Kingdom, Scotland, Ireland, England, Wales, the © 
Oa Commonwealth, and South Australia. 1 ; 


NEW SEASON’S TEAS, COFFEES. and COCOAS. 
Shortbread, Chutnies, and Jellies. 


DRUMMOND BROS. 


144 RUNDLE STREET. 


ORM. 


To Proprietor of — 
“THE AUSTRALIAN GARDENER,” 


Corner Pirie and Wyatt Streets, Adelaide. 


Please supply me with ene copy of ‘The Ausiralian 
Gardener,’ monthly, fer tweive menths (pest free), for 
? , - 
which § enclose 3s, 60., in advance. 


Name 3 3 
RA ddressiintull. ee ip ai cee na 
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‘BEE BULLETIN 


A Monthly Journal 
Devoted to Bee Keeping. 


Edited and Published by E. TIPPER 
West Maitland; Apiary, Willow Tree 
New South Wales. 


> 


2 


- Circulated in all the Australian Colonies 
New Zealand, and Cape of Good Hope. 

Per Annum 5s., booked 6s 6d., in Aus- 
ralasia, outside N.S.W., add 6d. postage, 
———— 


Depot for the Patent 
“‘CHAMPION”’ 
Shoulder Brace Corse 


Depot for the Improved 

Health Corsets for 

Tnvalids, Tennis, Cys 

cling, Golf, and everyday 
wear, 


ae 


Abdominal Belts 
made to order. . 


Also Ladies’, Gents’, 
and Maids’ Shoulder 
Braces. 


Mrs. L. HUTTON, 


CORSETIERE, 
13 Selbourne Chambers, 
Pirie Street, Adelaide. 


F. W. PREECE, 


For 20 years with Messrs. B.S, © 
Wigg & Son, 


Bookseller and Stationer. 


Books for Farmers and Gardeners. 


THE FERTILITY OF THE LAND, 5th 
ed:, 1906, by J. P. Roberts, 6/; posted 6/7 

MILK AND ITS PRODUCIS, 9th ed., 
1905, by H. H. Wing. 5/; posted 5/5, 


' THE FEEDING OF ANIMALS, 8rd ed., 


1905, by W. H. Jordan. 6/; posted, 6/5. 


' PRACTICAL GARDEN BOOK, 4th ed., 


1904, by VU. E. Hunn and L. H. Bailey. 
4]; posted 4/4, 


Works by L. H. Bailey. 

Principles of Vegetable Gardening, 5th ed: 
1906. 6/; posted 6/8, 

Principles of Fruit; Growing, 9th ed., 1906, 
6]; posted 6/7. 

Principles of Agriculture. 10th ed., 1906, 
8/; posted, 8/11. 

Garden Making, 11th ed.. 1907. 6/; posted, 
5/5. 

Heese Rule Book, new and 
revised ed., 1907. 3/6; posted. 3/10. 


The Forcing Book, 6th ed., 1906, 5/3 
posted, 5/4. 

The Pruning Book, 7th ed., 1906. 6/; 
posted, 6/6, 
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Orchards, Gardens, piaee ee &e. 


We have a Splendid Selection of Really Good Rally aaa some lh Grand River 
Frontages and [rrigation Plants, 


Also Good Lucerne nd Dairy. Properties, 


Also a number of Choice City and Suburban Residences, some of the: eat with fo acres. 
attche d 


¢ 


Clients driven. to inspect, _ free Sf charge. e 


PRIEST & JA MES, 


LAND AGENTS, 


sO Pirie Sst... Adelaide. 


TELEPHONE 1817. 


PREMIER hae Warehouse, 
_ MACROW'’'S. 


Corner of Pirie Street and Gawler Place, Adelaide 


The Firm that treats you fair, are prepared to Ict you have @ 
choice of the Best Goods for a small deposit and additional 
; insignificant weekly payments. 


Terms arranged to suit the convenience of ail customers. 
* Hal ee ye eas | ae De Perey f a * 
nn nen ee rere 


j WHAT. WE ARE PARTIC LA RLY NOTED FOR— 


' The splendid and efficient manner in which: we ‘pack and forward our goods, irres- 
pective of the value or quanttty. 


The sterling value of the goods we forward to country; clients, a 


Also that we do not mind what trouble we aré put to as long ds ‘satisfaction is give? 
to the purchaser. 


And last, but not least, that we stock ane the Best Makers’ Goods. ¢ 


CASH OR TERMS. | 


BEE = CULTURE. 


Advice to Beginners. 


ss 


By Isaac Hopkins, Apiarian, in Bulletin 
18 of N.Z Department of Agriculture. 


J. INTRODUCTORY. 


(Continued from previous issue). 


—Cadetship.— 


Where it can be managed, the very 
pest course for a young person intending 
to adopt beekeeping as a business is to go 
asa cadet for a season with some successful 
bee-farmer, beyinning the season in Sep- 
tember, when the bees are being prepared 
for the first of the honey-flow, and con- 
tinuing till the honey has been prepared 
for market in the following autumn. Any 
young person with intelligence and 
application should be able to gain such: a 
practical knowledge of the work as would. 
enable him or her to start, confident of 
avoiding the mistakes usual in all new 
undertakings. I cannot speak too 


- strongly of the value of such a course of 


‘aining. 1 have already been able to 

peaeticelly carry out’ this system with 

excellent results'to both parties, and I 

hope before long to bring'it largely into 

practice. ~ Eve’ : ba ne ati 
—The Honey to Raise.— 

We have different grades of honey in 
New Zealand, most of it of a superior 
quality; but undoubtedly the best from a 
consumer’s point of . view, and for 
marketing purposes, 18 that gathered from 


‘white clover, Much of our bush honey 


i and preferred by some for its 
roe gue bat what the bee-farmer 
must consider is the most saleable and 
profitabe to produce. The answer to that 
unquestionably is, * Clover honey.’ It is 
true that the output of an aplary i a 
purely clover district is likely to fall below 
that of one in a mixed flora or bush dis- 
trict, but the difference 1m’ quantity will 
be more than made up by the better 
prices obtained. I therefore recommend 
the raising of white-clover honey as being 
the best in every respect. 
—Profits in Beekeeping.— 


- It is but reasonable that the prospective 
bee-farmer should want to know the pro- 
pable profits attached to the business, 
consequently I am frequently asked the 
question. I realise that it is necessary to 
be very cautious in replying, and to guard 
against a wrong impression, which might 
easily lead to disappointment and loss. 
All industries require the combination 
of three elements—capital, labour, and 
skill—and, although beefarming cannot 
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be carried on without the aid of the first 
two, it mainly depends upon the skill of 
the apiarist what the profits will be. IJt 
would be easy for me to show some sur- 
prising results that have been reached in 
New Zealand, but it would be dangerous 
to quote these.as a measure of success or 
failure in all cases, As an estimate 

however, I may state that from a well- 
conducted apiary, in an average good 
district, the net profits per colony of bees 
should reach from 17s. to £1 per annum 
through a number of successive seasons, 
and this estimate I consider well within 
the mark. 

It is a rule, without exception, in bee- 
keeping that with largely increased 
operations, and the establishment of out- 
apiaries, the average profit per hive 
diminishes, though the aggregate profits 
may be very much larger. No doubt this 
may be accounted for by the inability of 
the apiarist to give each individual colony 
so large a shure of attention. 


—Beekeeping Combined with Other 
Pursuits — 


The old adage, which warns us against 
putting all our eggs into one basket is 
especially relevant to beekeeping. I al- 
ways recommend, when asked, the com- 
bining of somv other occupation with 
bee-culture for the first few years, so that 
there may be another source of income in 
the event of a bad season or two. If in 
after-years the beekeeper finds it more 
profitable to devote the whole of his time 
to bee-farming, well and good, but when 
in a comparatively small way the ‘slack 
time between the’ seasons affords ample 
time for doing other work, Fruit-growing 
or poultry-farmihg, or both, work well 
with beekeeping. ‘In my first taking. up 
bee-culture, over thirty years ago,’ | com- 
bined fruit-growing with it, and found 
them work together very well indeed. “I 
am frequently asked about dairying and 
beefarming; I cannot recommend ‘ this 
combination unless the dairying is on a 
very small scale indeed, for I think the 
wearing life of a dairyman is against his 
being able to pay close attention to any- 
thing else. 


(Lo be continuad ) 


Action of Bees upon Fruit 
Blossoms. 


Much interesting information as to the 
action of bees upon fruit blossoms has 
been collected in what has now become a 
standard work of reference for apiarists— 
Root’s‘A.B.C. of Beekeeping.’ According 
to evidence collected by a committee of the 
Canadian House of Assembly, the offices 
performed by bees in the fertilisation of 
friut bloom are indispensable. If the 
weather should be wet and cold so that 
they cannot perform this function, very 
little fruit is gathered later in the season, 
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It was noticed by one observer, in an 
apple orchard exposed to both north and 
south winds, that in a season when, for 
several days, strong southerly winds pre- 
vailed, so that the bees could not work on 
the exposed side of the rows, very little 
fruit was subsequently gathered from the 
branches on that side, while those on the 
other were well loaded In greenhouses, 
where early cucumbers are grown, it is 
always necessary to have one or two hives 
of bees to fertilise the flowers. Many 
experiments have been made to ascertain 
the result of preventing bees and other 
insects from having access to fruit trees 
when they are blooming, as by attempting 
to grow peaches under glass, and covering 
pears, apples, and plums with netting or 
cheesecloth in such a way that insects were 
excluded. In one instance, Professor 
Cook, of the Michigan Agricultural College 
found that of the covered blossoms of 
some apples only 2 per cent. developed 
fruit, while 20 per cent. of the uncovered 
blossoms matured, With pears none of 
the covered blossoms developed, and with. 
cherries 3 per cent of the covered blossoms 
and 40 per cent. of the uncovered 
developed, Many varieties of pears 
planted at a distance from others would 
be utterly barren but for the bees, while 
they cannot be profitably grown unless 
others from which they can be cross- 
fertilised are placed near them. Unfor- 
tunately, the spraying of trees when in 
blossom is very destructive of:bees. It is 
also injurious to the flowers themselves, 
the poison ordinarily used proving harmful 
to the pollen,’ and hurting the delicate 
organs of the flowers. Indeeds in a num- 
ber of the states’ of the American unign— 
whete the apiarists must be a much more 
important and self-assettive body of men 
than they are with us—it is a misdemean- 
our to spray during blooming time. But 
every well-informed orchardist is aware 
that to get the best'results spraying should 
be deferred until the petals have ‘com- 
menced to fall. : h 
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The Young Folks. 


NATURE STUDIES. 


BATS. 


‘One of the strangest pets of which I 
ever heard belonged to a. friend of mine. 
Tt was a Long-eared Bat, which had been 
startled by the gardener’s boy from her 
sleep in the ivy,. and caught by. him as 
she darted out, of her hiding-place into 
the glare of day. : 

The gardener’s boy—his name was 

Jim, and he had the most curious col- 
lection of small animals. you could 
imagine in the, loft in. which he slept— 
put. her into, a spacious cage that had 
once been inhabited by white rats, and 
proceeded to,tame her. ; ee 
. I have no idea how he did it, but 
before a month was over she would come 
at his call and eat flies. out of his hand. 
During the day she slept, hanging on to 
one of the cage bars, head downwards, by 
her toes, of which she had five. on each 
foot, each armed, with sharp, hooked 
claws. Her wonderful wings were folded 
close about her, and though sometimes 
she would stir slightly if Jim addressed 
her, she never fully woke until evening 
came. ,, 
Jim grew too old to be ‘ gardener’s 
boy’ any longer, and was promoted to a 
better post near a large town. A few of 
his pets he took with him, but most of 
them were distributed in the village he 
was leaving. On his last morning he 
came up to say gooa-bye to my friend, 
and, very red and shamefaced, asked her 
if she would be so kind as to accept the 
present of his bat, Jennie.’ j 

If she had not been afraid of hurting 
his feelings she would have refused, but 
his anxious face made that impossible, 
and Jennie and her cage were installed 
in a little sitting-room under the eaves, 
(We found out afterwards that he had 
offered her in turn to all his companions, 
but that each had refused to take charge 
of ‘such a queer creature.’) It was’some 
time before Jennie would have anything 
to say to her new friend, and we used. to 
fancy there was a baleful look: in her 
bright eyes as she gazed at us when we 
fed her, as though she thought we had 
spirited Jim away. After a while she 
grew quite friendly, and would make the 
peculiar little sound of recognition she 
had always kept for Jim. Every evening 
the door of her cage was opened, and sho 
would fly gaily about the room, dodging 
in and out among the chairs and tables 
and chattering to herself. When it was 
time to feed her would hang herself on to 
the edge‘of my bookcase, opening ‘and 
shutting her mouth like some mechanical 
toy. Spiders and beetles were her 
favorite dainties, and it used to make us 
feel quite ill to hear her scrunch them 
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up. Nothing would: persuade her to eat 
meat, though some bats will, and when- 
ever we offered her anything she did not 
care for she would ‘spit and shake her 
head, for all the world like’a naughty 
child. 

My friend had had her for nearly a 
year when she escaped one night through 
the open window We thought we had 
seen the last of ‘her, for we knew there 
was an owl’s nest in the ivy that covered 
the old clock tower; and‘ owls are deadly 
enemies to bats. - 
left open’ every evening,’ and we hoped 
against hope that she would return. On 
the third evening something flew in 
suddenly and settled on my friend’s 


shoulder ; it'was Jennie, who had fixed’ 


her claws in the laces at her throat and 
was hanging very still as though 
exhausted. ° 

Presently she flew to the edge of the 
bookcase, and we fed her as usual, not 
noticing at first that anything was the 
matter. : When the lamp came in, 
however, we - saw what had _hap- 
pened—the wicked old owl had torn her 
eyes out, and though poor Jennie had 
escaped she was quite blind. 

The extraordinary thing was that it 
seemed to make no difference to her so 
far as flight was concerned. She darted 
about the room as usual, moving round, 


the vases and frames on shelves and. 


mantelpiece with great adroitness, never 
once displacing them. 
called her she would fly to her at once, 
avoiding anything in her way as if she 
could see as well as ever. : 

And now I am going to tell you why. 
just now, I said her wings were ‘ wonder- 
ful’ Instead of being covered with 
feathers, as birds’ are, they are composed 
ofathin and widely expanded sheet of 
membrane stretched over and between 
their curious limbs, which support them 
in much the same way that the ribs of 
an umbrella support the silk that covers 
it, The membrane is supplied—as well 
as the membranous tissues. of the ears 
and nose—with the most exquisitely 
sensitive nerves which gave to bats their 
marvellous sense of touch. In some way 
we cannot understand. bats ‘feel’ an 
obstacle before they reach it; our poor 
blind Jennie would pass through narrow 
spaces, without. touching either side, as 
cleverly as if she still possessed her sight, 
and we never knew her to mistake a 
distance. © 

The end of Jennie was very sad. For 
a few weeks aiter her terrible adventure 
she stayed at home, but when the 
summer evenings came the green woods 
called her, and she left us again. We 
found her body outside: the old clock 
tower—there had been uo. escape from 
the ‘owl this time. 

Bats are nocturnal creatu es, and are 
found in almost every corner of the 
globe, though they are most. plentiful in 
warm climates. © They are not all so 
harmless as Long-eared or Common Bats, 
and in South America there is a horrible 
Vampire Bat which it makes one’s flesh 


But the window was’ 


If her mistress’ 
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creep to hear of. He has keen, sharp, 
teeth, which quickly pierce the skin of 
his victim, and fixes himself upon it 
silently. sucking its life blood from it 
while it sleeps. Mr Darwin tells us how, 
when bivouacking late one evening near 
Coquimbo, in Chili, his” servant noticed 
that his horse was very restive, and found 
a Vampire upon its back. Horses and 
mules and catte are sometimes bitten 
upon thee r, and so much blood is taken 
from them that they often die from ex- 
haustion; fowls: are attacked on their 
crests and wattles, and die from gangrene 
of the wound. 

But there is worse to come. Unless 
the nativee of Maranham (amongst other 
places) are very careful in covering thein- 
selves up at night, these Vampires fasten 
on their feet while they are sound in 
slumber. Their bite is very small—the 
wound is scarcely larger than the head 
of a pin— but unless the sleeper wakes it 
will go very badly withhim. Europeans, 
too, are sometimes bitten, anda Captain 
Stedman narrowly escaped with his. 
life. , 

If there were time there is much that I: 
should like to tell you about the Horse- 
Shoe Bais and the curious, Kalongs. 
These latter are inhabitants of Jaya; the 
upp.r part of their necks is .smoky red, 
the rest of. their fur.a dead dull. black, 
The damage they do amongst fruit and 
cocoanut trees’is enormous, and many are 
the . contrivances used. by the native 
princes and English colonists, to protect 
their harvests, Daring the daytime the 
Kalongs hang on the branches of trees in 
hundreds, and if disturbed, utter piercing 
shrieks that are most alarming. 

—Our Jabberwock. 


—SSE SSS 
Conundrums. 


When does a man snffer from water on. 
the brain ? 

When he gets a notion (an ocean) into. 
his head. ; ‘ 


When does the human tongue resemble. 
a town in China ? Shields 7 
“When it’s Pekin (speaking) 
Why is a beehive like a.spectator? 


Because it’s a beeholder. ; 
When is butter like Irish children ?.. 
When it’s in the shape of little pats. 
When is a man most wooden ? 

When he’s a great deal bored. -. 

Why is the grass 


than yourself ? 
. Because it is pasturage. 


you walk.on, older 


vi 
( sseeenimnhiniiisieniahiemeeemarmentemmmnisesne ese eet 


‘Now,’ said a teacher who was giving a 

lesson in grammar, ‘ can anyone give mea 
: : ‘ > 4 ‘ 2 

word ending with ‘ous,’ meaning ‘full of, 
as in’ ‘dangerous’—‘full of danger’—and 
‘ hazardous’—‘full of hazard’ ?? 

There was silence in .the class for a. 
moment. Lhen a boy put out his hand. 

‘ Please, sir, ‘ pious’—‘ full of pie.’’ 


DID YOU KNOW THAT— 


Italy has 400 princes and 4500 dukes. 

One mile of railway takes 270 tons of 
rails. 

The average life of a London house is, at 
the outside, two centuries. 

India’s revenue is now £49,000,000, and 
exceeds expenditure by nearly £2,000,000. 

Francs grows 1,600,000 tons of apples 
yearly, and makes 240 million gallons of 
cider, 

The cost of the present Government 
inspection of Chicago tinned meat is no 
less than £600,000 a year. 

In Turin a paper used to appear nine 
years ago which was printed in luminous 
ink, so that it could be read in the dark, 

New York has thirty-nine suburbs in 
New Jersey, and five in New York State, 
with a combined population of over 
1,000,000. : 
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STATUARY PAVILION, BALLARAT -GARDENS. 


Canada’s trade with the United States is 
now nearly three times greater than her 
trade with the mother country. 


WHITING & CO. 


DYERS, CLEANERS, & PRESSERS, 
268 Rundle Street East 


(Two Doors from Charlick Bros.) 


ALL KINDS OF WORK DONE, viz., 


Gents’ Suits thoroughly cleaned and pressed 
at 5s. 6d,; dyed any color. 7s. 6d. 


Ladies’ Garments, all kinds, cleaned and 
pressed, 5s.; dyed, 7s, 


All kinds of Silks, Feathers, Gloves, and 
Hats Cleaned and Blocked. 


French Cleaning a speciality, 
All Repairs neatly and promptly executed. 


We desire to say that we are prepared to 
guarantee our work equal to anything in 
the City, and to do all kinds of work at 
Reasonable Prices. 


Give us a trial and prove us. 


offered. 


” 


iGo to the 
Dimond Sudias 


For Good Work and Up-to-dato Photo- 
graphs, which include 


POST CARDS from 5s per doz. 
PARIS PANELS, 15s per doz, 


CABINETS from 10s 6d per doz., in< 
cluding a beautiful enlargement 12 x 10. 


BRIDAL GROUPS & FAMILY GROUPS. 


Our Picture Frames are the Best and 
Cheapest in the City for Artistic Mouldings, 
and an unlimited supply of colored Plates, 
Engravings, Etchings, etc,, at the most 
Reasonable and Ridiculous Prices ever 


Pen cana eT} 


Norr Appress— 


DIMOND BROS., 
150 Rundle Street. 
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QW igthetimeto BU Y A. 


ON AND NEAR THE 


PAYNEHAM ROAD, 
 -~FHEE RESIDENTIAL SITES, 


with Southerly Aspect, just east of 
Winehester Street, Hast. Adelaide {2nd Section.) 


ire A Double Line of Electric Cars eee 
Will shortly pass Direct to the RAILWAY STATION and HENLEY BEACH. 
HOME ro LUNCH THEN IN FIVE MINUTES 
Electric Light, Gas, Deep Drainage, and all other Up-to-Date Comforts of Civilization. 


Allotments, 60 x 200 (about), High, Dry and Level, can be secured on 


Deposit, 10 per cent. in three months, and the Balance Payable at 


years at 5 per cent. 


payment of 10 per cent 
Any Time during three 


PROGRESSIVE LOANS arranged for those desiring to Build Homes. 
MONEY TO LEND. 


JACKMAN & TRELOAR, 


Bank of Australasia Buildings, 73 King William Street, and opposite Unley T 


WIT AND HUMOR. 


What is done cannot be undone, especi- 
ally if it is a hard-boiled egg, 


, OK 
x 


When a cat gives an entertainmeut from 
the top of a wall, it isn’t the cat we object 
to; it’s the waul. 


* x 
Sart lags 


Teacher: ‘Now, Johnny, what was 
Washington’s farewell address ? 
Johnny: ‘ Heaven.’ 


ok Ok OK OK 
* KO % 


‘T have no heart to sing,’ she screeched. 
Her hearers, one and all, ‘ 
Despairing, sighed, und thep replied, 
‘ But you possess the gall.” 


KOK KOR LK 
a a 


Colonel (to his servant) : ‘ Robert, has 
anybody been smoking my cigars except 
yourself ?” Te j , 

Servant : ‘ Yes, sir—you. 


* * KS 
arr ar 


‘We,’ said an_ urchin, ‘have got a 
chicken at home that Isid a duck’s egg.’ 

-Pooh! Thats nothing ’ said his mate. 
‘Lve got an uncle that laid a foundation- 
stone. 


TELEPHONE 1224 and 2959, 


LICENSED LAND BROKERS, 
: HOUSE AND LAND SPECIALISTS 


f) 


own Hall. 


Miss Passe: ‘I wonder what he meant 
when he said my teeth were like stars ?” 

Her Friend: ‘I think I see his point, 
Don’t your teeth come out at night ?’ 


* 
HF 


‘She did a very foolish thing when she 
married.’ . 
“Why, he was rich, wasn’t he ?’ 
* Yes—he was the foolish thing.’ 


* KK KOK 
* OK K *K 


‘Mammy, dear,’ said little Matty, *‘ what 
is a stepmother ?” 

‘Why, Matty,’ replied his mother, ‘ were 
I to die, and your dad should marry again, 
the lady would be a stepmother,’ 

‘Oh, I see,” remarked Matty. 
step out and she’d step in’ 


* * 
1 


A widow and her little son were walking 
in the park, with one other—who seemed 
likely in the near future to be of the 
family. 

Tne boy sat down on the grass and 
refused to budge, though his mother’s 
escort coaxed hard, and the lady also 
entreated. . 

*He’s afraid ’m going to marry again, 
said the young widow. 

‘I don’t take you, the gentleman 
said. ‘ What’s the connection of ideas ?’ 

‘He refuses to take a step farther. See?’ 

But he had to. 


‘You'd 


_ Says Mr. EE.E in ‘ Scraps, I w K 
ing along a country road ie day uieean 
SN a digging in a garden, I 
pproached him, and t i : 
sation ensued: © following conver- 
‘Ah! So you're a horticulturist eh?’ 
‘A haughty culturist? No, sir; Pm j 
very Hable way.’ Ne a 
“But don’t you horticult? 
‘I dig, though I don’t like it” 
‘I.see. You’re infradig so to speak?’ 
‘I’m in for something,’ : 
‘What do you raise?’ -* 
‘Sardine tins and Cain.’ 
‘The soil isn’t fruitrul,-then?’ 
‘No; it’s I who am the fruit fool’ 
‘Ever try scarlet runners?” 
‘Oh, yes; but they walked.’ 
‘A’m! How do you get on with flowers?’ 
‘Only sow-sow.’ 
Ha! And no reap. How is that?’ 
‘My neighbour’s cat. That? why I’m. 
digging,’ ‘ 
“A flower-bed?’ 
‘No; a purr-slay bed.” 
-‘H’m! Then I gather that you have slain 
the foo?’ 
* *Youdo, and that is about’ the ‘only 


. thing you'll gather in this garden,’: 


‘You appear to have grave business on 
hand,’ 

‘Yes, grave bnsiness,’ 

‘All right. Tl say good-bye.’ 

‘What hoe!’ 


B. COX & Co., Seedsmen, Ete., corner Rundle Street and East Terrace 
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NOTICES. 


ALL COMMUNICATIONS, literary 
or business, must be addressed to the 
Managing Editor “ Australian Gardener,” 

“é6rner: Wyatt and Pirie Streets, Adelaide, 
and not to any individual member of the 


staff. ‘ 
SUBSCRIPTION.—Posted. to. any 
address in Australasia, 3/6 per year, in 
advance. Subscriptions can commence 
at any time during the year. Specimen 
copy free. : 

CANVASSERS WANTED in. every 
town to solicit subscriptions. Very 
liberal commission. 

WHOLESALE AGENTS have been 
appointed in every State in the Com- 
monwealth, viz. : £ 
Apgnaipn: Messrs. Atkinson & Co. and 

Ww. C, Rigby 
Sypney : Messrs. Gordon & Gotch 
Munpourne: Messrs. Gordon & Gotch 
Hoparnr: Messrs. J. Walch & Son and 
Gordon & Gotch : 
Prrri: Messrs. Gordon & Gotch 
Brispane: Messrs. Gordon & Gotch 
also 
Wextrneton, N.Z.: Messrs. Gordon and 
Gotch ; 

TO ADVERTISE RS, —Particulars of 
rates wili be supplied on application. 
Alterations of advertisements must be,in 
our hands not later than the 15th of the 
month, 


Answers to Correspondents, 


——— Oo 


‘Scent.’ — Freesias may be had in 
bloom from June to August. 


‘Wager.—The Aylesbury duck and 
drake should both be spotlessly white. 


‘Mil Dew,’ Halifax-street.—Dust your 
Chrysanthemums with sulphur whilst the 
dew is on them, 


‘Chicken.’—It is no doubt Apoplexy, 
caused by overfeeding, inducing the 
rupture of a blood vessel in the brain. 


‘Dairyman.’ — The Devon breed of 
cattle is one of the mest ancient of Eng- 
lish origin. ‘They are natives of Great 
Britain. 


‘N. Orchard, Uraidla — Let your 
young trees make as much wood as they 
can during the first three or four years 
and rub off any signs of fruit. 


‘ Enthusiast.’—The boar will be ready 
for service at six to eight months, though 
it is better to wait until he is ten or 12 
months old, The same remarks apply to 
the sow. 


«A.M.,’ North Adelaide.—You omitted 
you correct name and address, so we are 
compelled to hold over your complaining 
letter until you, send same—not neces- 
sarily for publication, but as a safeguard 
to us. 


‘Localite,’ Prospect.—Your letter is 
quite flatcering. We are pleased to know 
that our efforts to provide a reliable 
guide for amateur gardeners and others 
is so much appreciated. ; 

‘A.R., Summertown.—We publish an 
article in the farm portion of this journal 
dealing fully with the subject of ‘ Horses 
not Lying Down,’ and you will doubtless 
find the information you require therein, 

‘New Chum,’ Paradise.—No; do not 
leaye them on the vines, unless you want 
them for seed. Cucumbers, ' rench 
Beans, Melons, and Tomatoes should be 
looked for every day and gathered, even 
if not required, for if left on the vines to 
perfect their seeds the plants will soon 
cease to be productive, or will form 
inferior fruit. ane 

‘M.M., South Terrace. — You are 
perfectly correct; there is a tomato plant 
that comes under the definition of Giant 
Tree Tomato (Cyphomandra betacea), It 
often attains the height of 10 feet, and 
lives for severai seasons. The fruit ripens 
in July, in this respect being quite 
different to any other class of Tomato. It 
is catalogued by Messrs EH. & W, Hackett, 
seedsmen, of Rundle-street. There is 
also what is styled the New Perennial 
Tree Tomato, which is claimed to attain 
a height of 12 to 25 feet, and is said to 
produce innumerable quantities of bright 
red eyg-shaped fruits of a delicious flavor, 
somewhat between that of a Cape Goose-. 
berry or Guava. Fu 


EDITORIAL. 


The electric trams are running in Ade- , 
laide. 
world. Adelaide lags behind sometimes, 
but when the Queen City of the South 
does something it 


It is the best system in the 


is generally worth 
doing. She is upto date now in every- 
thing, andina few months the whole 
tram sytem will be working. Visitors 
will come to stay, and wandering through 
the parks will be quite as enjoyable as 
any other sight seeing. 
as gay can be. The Cannas are delight- 
The 
parks are roomy, and the great glaring 


They are as gay 
fully picturesque in their setting. 


colours most suitable, to open landscape 
gardening. ! 


Fe ey rs hed Ok bee 


The March issue of THe AUSTRALIAN 
GARDENER is, as usual, full of information 
for everybody interested in production 
from the garden or the field. For flowers 
the early rains will start the diggers going 
with their little forks and spades in the 
front garden. In our Description of 
Flowers may be noticed a reference to 
Candytuft. It is surprising that this 
showy white bloomer is not grown 
more. No flower gives a greater pro- 
fusion of bloom, and none can be used to 
better _ bordering or 


setting off clumps of gay colouring. 


advantage © for 


* * * * * % 


The Vegetable Notes are most useful. 
Any handy sort of a man, or woman 
either, should be able to supply their 
kitchen with at least half the vegetables 
required during the year from a very 
small plot of ground. It is really sur-, 
prising what a lot of stuff can be pro- 
duced on a rod of ground with sunshine, 
water, and manure, ; 

* * * * * * 
The Orchard articles are also full of 


interest. Particularly we would call 
attention to the fumigation of nursery 
stock, and we would add also the spraying 
of the same. If the young trees are kept 
clean and healthy from the beginning 
orchardists will be sayed an immense 
amount of disheartening labour after-: 


wards. The germs of disease, whetlier, 
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> “The Best in the 


World. 


Our TEAS, COFFEES. and COCOAS from Is. per lb.. 


DRUMMOND BROS. 


144 RUNDLE STREET. © 


Adelaide Show, 
JUBILEE GROUNDS & BUILDING, 
_ .March 4, 5, and G6 


Show and Concert, Thursday and Friday Nights 


Flowers, Fruits, Vegetables on View. 


Horses in Action 


; Poultry & Wool. 


Admission, One Shilling. 


JoHN CRESWELL, Secretary. 


animal or vegetable, are carried around 
from nurseries to orchards with the 
utmost facility, and all the efforts that 
are put forward to make the trees grow 
will help forward the development of the 
diseases. The overplus of orchard pro- 
duce is a serious mattertogrowers. There 
is far too much waste. At present the 
position is one of waste to all the stuff 
that cannot be sent to market or the jam 
factory. Our articles on canning 
cry tallising fruit are interesting 
instructive in this connection. 

* % * * oe * 


and 


Poultry raisers will find the articles on 
Diseases in Fowls, Poisonous Weeds, Old 
Hens, and Preparing White Leghorns for 
Exhibition. 3 

co * * * * a 

‘Sundry other articles go to make up a 
full and complete number of Tux Avs- 
TRALIAN GARDENER for March. 


and. 


The Melbourne 
Tailoring Depot, 
No. 10 ARCADE, Adelaide. 


Absolutely the best in the States. 
Customers have a choice of over 2,000- 
patterns. 

New Goods now open for Spring and 
Summer wear. 


First-class fit and workmanship guar- 
anteed- : 


NOTE THE ADDRESS, and profit 
by ordering your next suit from us. We 
post free to country customers patterns 
and self-measurement forms. 


Please mention this paper. 


A bright little girl who had successfully 
spelled the word ‘that’? was asked by her 
teacher would remain after the ‘t’ had been 
taken away. 

‘Ihe cups and saucers,’ was the prompt 
reply.* ? we fa 
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eee DONO ceca. 
oes _ SEPARATOR. 
CAPACITY | 
PER HOUR. CASH.’ EXTENDED TERMS. 
Household AQ — ; 
9 Gallons $§ .. £3.10 0 #4°0 0) 
11} He “2 WW | 410 0| Deposit £1 
| 16 2 415 0 515 0 and 10/ 
| 20 515 0 6 17 6{| Monthly Instalments. 
| 28 if Ap AW A) 810 0} 
: 45 ce 10 10 0 12 10 0 }£110/ dep., 10/ monthly 
674 % 14.10 0 17 10 0 } £2 dep., 10/ monthly 


The “Domo” is the Latest and Most Remarkable Develop- 
ment in Cream Separators ; is STRONG and DURABLE and 


MOST SKILFULLY BUILT. 
Use the ‘‘ Domo” and Ensure 
PERFECT SKIMMING. BETTER CHURNING 
MORE BUTTER «= = © CHOICE CREAM. 


Altho’ at least as ood as any Separator obtainable it 
* COSTS ONLY ABOUT HALF THE USUAL PRICE. 
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Tlustrates Nos. 0, 1 and 2. 
SOLE AGENTS FOR SOUTH AND WEST AUSTRALIA, 


& W. DOBBIE & Co, SURES TNT UD a, 
) -*Flower Garden: 


; —:0:——_— 
Notes for the Month. 


I 


March is a good time of the year to 
i plant out many kinds of bulbs, and no 
' one should be without daffodils, crocuses, 
snowdrops, sparaxis, ixias, hyacinths, &c . 
‘these may all be planted, and the earlier 
the better—that is, it the soil has been 
prepared for them. They can be planted 
singly, in clumps, or in rows, or in any 
way which you please or circumstances 
may require. Daffodils, hyacinths, tulips 
crocuses, snowdrops, and snowflakes will 
come to the greatest perfection in the 
cool climates in this State, but they will 
give great satisfaction almost every- 
where, After planting, spread a mulch 
of cow or horse dung over them, Tho 
depths for planting should vary with size 
_ andvariety—the largest from3.to 4 inches 
and the smallest about an inch. It would 
" be advisable to have the ground properly 
drained, for bulbs will not~succeed in 
ground too wet. 


NARCISSUS (Daffodil) Madame de Graffe. All the charming little flowers—daisies 


6 


cowslips, primroses, polyanthuses, pansies, 
auriculas,and so on—may be planted 
during the latter part of the month. 
Violets, too, should not be forgotten, and 
they, especially the double varieties, come 
to the greatest perfeccion in our coolest 
climates, although the singles succeed 
fairly well almost anywhere, if there is 
sufficient moisture for them. 

Sow some seeds of ten-week stocks -in 
a bed, or in boxes, for transplanting when 
the seedlings are large enough to move 
‘The plants will flower in the spring, 

All sorts of hardy annuals and peren- 
nials may be sown, either in the garden 
where they are to flower or in boxes, or 
pots. It will probably be the best way 
to sow in boxes or pots, and afterwards 
transplant, because seedlings in the garden 
whilst very young and tender are soliable 


toinjury from insects and _ other 
causes. 
As numbers of readers of these 


directions may be new to fower-gardening 
-and the names are not familiar, they are 
advised to obtain seeds of some or all of 
the following: — 
Angallis grandiflora, or Pimpernel 
Anchusa carpensis, hardy perennial 
Anterrhinum, or Snapdragon of varieties, 
hardy perennials 
Aquilegea, or Columbine, 
kinds, hardy perennials 
Asperula odorata, or W oodruff, a very old 
English flower, hardy perennial 
Auricalas of varieties, hardy annual 
Campanula of varieties, hardy perennial 
Candyturft of varieties 
Coreopsis of varieties, hardy annuals 
Carnations of varieties, 
nials 
Centaurea of varieties, hardy annuals 
Annual Chrysanthemums of yarieties, 
Clarkia of varieties, hardy annuals 
Cosmos of varieties, hardy annuals 
Coreopsis of varieties, especially Grandi- 
flora, hardy biennial 
Dianthus Heddewigii 
Delphinium, or Larkspur, of varieties 
Digitalis or Foxglove 
Eschscholtzia, hardy 
__-varieties 
Freesia, bulb but easily raised from seed, 
will flower the first season 
-Hedysarum coronarium, French Honey- 
suckle, hardy perennial 


of various 


hardy peren- 


perennial of 


Gaillardia of varieties 


Godetia of varieties, hardy annuals 
extremely pretty free flowering 
plants j 

Senecio elegans, or Jacobia. hardy 
annuals / 


Everlasting Pea 

Sweet Pea of varieties 

Lobelia of varieties, hardy annuals 

Perennial Lobelia, Cardinalis 

Linum grandiflorum rubrum, nigella 
hispanica, or Love in a Mist, hardy 
annual 

Lupins of varieties, hardy annuals 

French and African Marigolds 

Mignonette, hardy annuals 

Nemophila, hardy annual 

Nasturtium of varieties 

Pansies, of varieties, hardy annuals 

Penstemon, of varieties, hardy peren- 
nials 

Phlox Drummondii of varieties, some of 
the prettiest of annuals 

Poppies of varieties, hardy annuals 

Perennial Poppies 

Polyanthus, hardy perennial 

Scabious of varieties, hardy perennial 

Sweet Sultan hardy annual 

Sweet William, and Wallflower. 

The seeds should be sown with care on 
a finely-prepared surface of soil which has 
been made fine as well aslevel. Sow very 
thin and barely cover with soil. Keep 
moist, but not too damp. When strong 
enough plant in the garden. 

Cuttings of roses, pelargoniums fuch- 
slas, geraniums, 
other plants will 
month, 


verbenas, and many 
strike easily this 
Shade well after planting, and 
keep them moist, but not too damp. 
Continue to maintain an attractive 
appearance in the garden by unremitting 
attention in the matter of removing dying 
blooms, seed pods, damaged shoots, and 
all untidy matter. Beds and borders 
composed of herbaceous plants and annuals 
should have regular soakings of water. and 
the grosser feeding subjects should be 
frequently given liquid manure. Tie up 
plants afresh that have broken from their 
confinement or have outgrown the strength 
of the original stake. With these little 
attentions the garden should afford delight 


for another two months. It is fatal to’ 


procrastinate in the matter of noting the 
colors and especial features of the various 
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Dahlias, 
subjects. 


Cannas, and other decorative - 
Each should be clearly defined 
and labelled before they go out of bloom 
and are assigned their winter quarters, so 
that next spring there will be no mistakes 
made in disposing of them, and they can 
be grouped to the best possible advan- 
tage. If ones collection is not sufficiently 
large and varied now is the best time to 
make a frcsh selection. at some nursery 
garden. Itismuch more satisfactory to 
have the order booked now than to leave it 
until the planting season arrives, when one 
has to rely on the florists’ catalogued des- 
cription, which, though helpful, is not quite 
allthat we desire, she most important 
thing is to see aplant growing before we 
can judge of its suitability to our own taste 
and surroundings, In the case of Dahlias 
some varieties that justify glowing des- 
criptions in the catalogues and are 
ecnspicuously handsome features of the 
flower shows are quite ineffective in the 
gardeu, because of their imperfect habit 
and an irritating disposition to droop and 
conceal their blooms. Where tho col- 
lection must necessarily be small it is- 
advisable to exclude the dusky shades, and 
give preference to the bright showry 
varieties of Dahlias 


Manure and Weeds. 


The question of the vitality of seeds in 
manure is one that sometimes forms the 
subject of discussion, and any new experi- 
mental evidence is therefore worth con- 
sideration. 

We learn that Mr. Oswald has been 
studying the influence exerted on seeds 
by the processes of fermentation that go 
on in stored manure, comparing  sucit 
effects with those produced on the seeds 
during their passage through the digestive 
tract of tho cattle. His results are of 
interest, as showing that whilst about 12 
or 13 per cent of the seeds of weeds fed 
to cattle germinated it the manure was 
it once spread as a top-dressing, only 
between 2 and 3 per cent. came up if the- 
manure was ploughed into the land, and 


‘none, or practically none, showed evidense 


of yitslity if the made had been previously 
stacked for six months in the yard.—The 
Gardeners’ Chronicle,” 
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THELMS & 66, 


Phe Eminent Phetegraphers, 
Studios: King William Steet, Adelaide. 


Enlargement from Old and Faded Pictures 
fimished in any Style. 


Dainty Miniatures Ts ae 299 8S for 2s. 
Charming Lyric Panel 360 os 3 for Ss. 


Thelma Panel 3s for 4s. 


Cabinets 10s. 6d. per dozen, Aone 10 x x 412 Enlargement. 


a Ss t, Up=to=-D 
, THELMN & Soe ee aneened aes 


RY euaz is the time tc Bway Lama 
. ON AND NEAR THE 


PAYNEIAM ROAD. 
FINE RESHDENFIAL SEPES, 


with Southerly Aspect, just east of 
streets Hast Adelaide {and Section.) 


A Double Line of Electric Cars 
Will shortly pass Direct to the RAILWAY STATION and HENLEY BEACH. 


HOME 0 LUNCH THEN IN FIVE MINUTES, 


Electric Light, Gas, Deep Drainage, and all other Up-to-Date Comforts of Civilization. 
Allotments, 60 x 200 (about), High, Dry and Level, can be secured on payment of 10 per cent 
Deposit, 10 per cent. in three months, and the Balance Payable at Any Time during three 

years at 5 per cent. 


~ PROGRESSIVE LOANS arranged for those desiring to Build Homes. 
MONEY =O) (LIND). TELEPHONE 1224 and 2259, 


*JACKMAN SHE LOURR rss eeoceea 


HOUSE AND LAND SPECIALISTS, 
Bank of Australasia Buildings, 73 King” William Street, and opposite Unley Town Hall, 


Winchester 


\ 
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FroOses 3 All the leading varieties, half-standards, 1s. each ‘ 
» = at BG iwewees 3 Orange, Lemon, Peach, ApoE Pear, Plum, otc. 
HARDY SHRUBS, Trees, Climbers, etc. 


BULBS, Hyacinth, Daffodil, Amemone, Tuberose, 
Gladiolus. 


LEE EE iD & DS Vegetable and Flower. Agricultural, Horticultural Sundries in great variety. 
E. & W. HACKETT, 


Seedsmen, Nurserymen, &c., 
qs Rundle Street, Adelaide. 


Telephone 350 


Rro Imecrease im Price. 


THE OLD FAVORITE 


DIAMOND TOBACCO, 


‘Dark Twist, 8s. Ib. Aromatic, 3s. Qd. 


Obtainable at all Stores, or of the Sole Agents— 


W. CORNELL & Co., 55 Rundle Street, Adelaide. 


EYES & CROWLE 


THE RELIABLE 


Neves Sox Ur. 


MOTOR CYCLE 


Climbs Hills 28 miles per hour without pedal assistance? 


The ENGINE TESTS recently held resulted in the Celebrated 

N.S.U, MOTOR CYCLES being FIRST, SECOND, #, 
THIRD out of thirteen competitors. This was at the ‘soubl | 
Australian Automobile Club’s Annual Hill Climb, when 
also secured Fastest Time for the Second Year in successiO®” 


See our £10 10s: Cycle, best quality and fully guaranteed specifi- 

cation. Genuine B.S.A. Bearings, Eadie Coaster and Free Wheel, 

Renold’s Chain, Brooks’ Saddle, Dunlop Oceanic Tyres, Reversible ne 

Handle Bars, any height frame and any color enamel. This Contest is the Only Motor Cycle Engine Test that } Wi 
ONLY £10 10s, been held in South Australia this year. We can provet 


EYES & SEEN EN 125 and 127 Pirie St., Adelaide’ | 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS—SOME AMERICAN PRIZE WINNERS. 


MRS. J. J. MITCHELL. 
Mrs. J. 3. Mrrcnern—A. very high 


built, Japanese. incurved, petals 
irregularly incurved. Cream — colour 
Certificate C.S.A. 

¥F. J. Taccarr—The most striking 


Chrysanthemum Centenary. 


It is just one hundred years ago that 4 
French sailor, liviug near Marseilles, went 
up to taris by diligence, guarding with 
the utmost care two precious little flower 
pots in which he had specimens of a 
His name was Pierre 


Strange plant. 
Blaneard and on his arrival in Paris, in 
November, 1808, he obtained an interview 
with the Empress Josephine, who was 
devoted to flowers, among other things- 
Blancard had frequently sailed to China 
and Japan, and there had been struck by 
the beauty of the flower which was held 
in such high esteem in the Far East. He 
had the greatest difficulty in getting his 
_ specimens out of Japan,end in bringing 
them home safely in the slow sailing 
vessels of those days; but he succeeded, and 
“inanaged to grow the piant in his garden 
at Aubagne, a suburb of Marseilles. The 
chryanthemums now flourishes throughout 
Europo, and is held in as great esteem as 
itv is in the Far East, where it was known 
certainly as long ago as the ninth century 
before the Christian era, 
The ‘American Florists Exchange.’ 


F. J. TAGGART. 
novelty of recent years. The best of all 
the hairy or plumed type. Colour light 
yellow, flowers as large as 8 inches in 
diameter and fully double. Winner of 
$150.00 prize and gold medal at Kansas 


City show. 


FOR 


Up-to-Date Tailoring 


GIVE 


Jo A, 


A TRIAL. 


Fit and Finish Guaranteed, 


of Patterns to choose from, 
the Latest Designs, 


Selfsmeasurement forms and prices 


a pple 


THOMPSON 


including all 


NOTE THE ADDRESS— 


J. &. THOMPSON, 


Fashionable Tailor, 


H. W. BUCKBEE. 
H.W. Bucksrr (Mrs. Trenor L. Park 
x Nagoya)—An improved Nagoya. A 
little brighhter in colour and more dwarf 
in growth. A very beauciful yellow, 
C.S.A. certificate and S. A.F. bronze meday 
at Chicago. 


Fundreds 


on 


Porters Buildings, Pulteney Sect | 


(Opp. Craven & Armstrong’s). 
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DOUBLE ANEMONES. 


Dessripsisn of Piewerse 


May be Sown during this Month. 


ANEMONES. 


Anemones (tuberous and herbaceous) 
-are always:favored by gardeners, whether 
-at the cottage or the mansion. They like 
a shady moist spot in the garden, with a 
light, rich, welldrainedloam. The Bride 
bears well a pure white flower, Kulgens 
is a striking scarlet, Pulsatilla a pure 
white, while Sulphurea is a delicate 
sulphur tint, and a hundred others are 
available. Some of the Japanese varieties 
are pretty as well as peculiar. It wonld 
be interesting to know how this plant 
derived its name from the Latin of Wind 
Flower. 


CALLIOPSIS, or COREOPSIS. 


The latter name is derived from the 
from the appearance of the seed to that 


of a bug. This possibly accounts for 
some «esthetic gardeners perferring the 
first name. They are treated as annuals 
or perennials Calliopsis  bicolors, 
tinctoria, Atkinsoni, and others are true 
annuals, bearing red and yellow flowers. 
Coreopsis grandiflora is a perennial, bear- 
ing large pure yellow flowers on long 
stems.. The colors are limited to yellows, 
browns, and shades of red. A Jamaica 
white (coreopsis alba) is rare. The plant 
is one of the grandest of the spring, and 
its graceful growth and lasting vitality 
through the severest heat of summer 


gives it a place to beautify every garden. 


CANDYTUFL 


(Iberis, from Iberia, the early name of 
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Spain), universally grown in all gardens, 
is one of the most useful bloomers for 
bouquets and wreaths. In fact white 
flowers are amongst the best marketable 
Iberis 
umbellata and I. Gibraltarica are the two 
The | 


former grows to ap umbrella-shaped truss 


to the florist for all purposes. 
most popularly known varieties. 


of bloom, whilst the latter takes a cone — 
shape, some of the spikes growing to six 

inches in length. Candytuft is one of 

the most showy and effective annuals fer © 
beds, clumps, or borders. If sown 
moderately thick they present a perfect 
mass of bloom, which retains its beauty’ 


for some considerable time. 


AGERATUM. 


This hardy perennial is reputed to be 
one of the favorites of the late Queen of 
England, and is a most useful plant for 
groups or for the border. They are in 
bloom nearly all the year around. The i 


flowers are white, lavender, yellow, and 


' rose colored without intermediate shades, — 


but variegated. The habit of some is a 
dwarfed growth, and dense enough to 
make good edging. . 


: = | 
ARAUGCARIA EXCELSA 
Norfolk Island Pine. 


{ 
: 
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A NEW FODDER PLANT. 


Phaliaris Coramutata.: 


The Monarch of Grasses. 


‘Thorough Frost-resisting; Stands Feeding or Cutting; Grows best in Winter. Attains a 


Height of 7 feet. 


Excellent for all Climates. 


Hatract from “ The Australasian,’ May 18, 1907. 


Phalaris commutata. a grass, which has 
lately given rise to a good deal of interest, 
ahd has been extensively boomed, is a 
variety which seems to possess many 
characteristics which should commend 
themselves to stockraisers, and in appear- 
ance is a grass which seems to justify the 
glowing descriptions generally given of 
it. If the sample grown by Mr, J. Furphy 
of Hill End, Moe, represents the usual 
growth under ordinary conditions, then 
‘undoubtedly Phalaris commutata will be 
a valuable acquisition to our fodder crops. 
The sheaf of hay shown by him, which he 
says represents the growth of one root, was 

_aperfect sample of hay—juicy, of good 
color, and sweet tothe smell. It certainly 
looks a hay that should be relished by all 
kinds of stock.. Phalaris commutata is a 
native of Italy. It was introduced into 
‘Queensland in 1884 by Mr. Harding, the 
curator of the Toowoomba gardens, being 
one of many varieties of grasses obtained 
by hin from America. What 
he says of it appears to have been borne 
out by all others who have tried the 
seed. “The seeds’ he said, ‘* were 
‘sown in drills, and all germinated and 
made good growth until the first frosts, 
which killed all except one, Phalaris com- 
‘mutata, Requiring the ground space for 
other purposes, | removed this grass, and 
simply dumped into a corner of the nur- 
‘sery taking no particular care of it, Al- 


Trial Packets of Seed 


though the ground was very hard, it made 
tremendous growth in 1 year, germinated 
where it had fallen, and in twelve months 
grew into clumps 2ft across and 5dft in 
height, with nice, soft, succulent blades, 
and flowering stems. This has been cut 
two or three times in the year. The roots 
are fibrous, and the foliage very dense, and 
a bright green in colour, especially during 
the winter. In appearance, the leaf is 
similar to that of P. Canariensis, but the 
plant is much more productive. Visitors 
from all parts of the Commonwealth, who 
were shown this grass, were surprised how 
it stood the drought. To graziers and 
dairymen I particularly recommend it, 
being particularly productive throughout 
the year. It is easily propagated, and 
when once started, it will soon produce 
seed which, if allowed to shed, wil 
germinate freely. The seed is small and 
glossy. During the ‘93 drought some 
roots were in a bag for six weeks, and the 
only difference it made was that the foli- 
age was slightly yellow. though the plants 
kept growing all the time. It seems to 
like all kinds of weather. and from the 
rapidity of its growth it excells all other 
grasses I have had anything to do with. 
What it would be if properly cultivated 
it is hard to say, but it is a very desirable 
grass to introduce and distribute. By its 
own self sowing, it has covered a large 
amount of space in the nursery.” 


How to Plant it. 


Mr. Furphy, whose experience of the 
grass corresponds with that given by the 
Queensland botanist, states that his trials 
have been made on poor, light soil, and he 
estimates that if properly attended to and 
given a light dressing of superphosphate, 
it would yield 8 tons of dried hay to the 
acre per annum. These are very big fig- 
ures, and the grower who got half that 
retucn should be well satisfied that he has 
found a valuable new fodder plant. «I 
obtained.” he said,“a few plants, and 
transplanted at the end of April, and 
whilst putting them out in drills 3ft apart 
and 2ft in the drills by the end of June 
they had made a growth of 2ft, sending on 
the shoots, until by the end of the season, 
as many as 167 seed-stems had been pro- 
duced by one plant, the height being about 
an average of 7ft. It was a severe winter, 
but not a yellow leaf could be seen.” He 
suggests that the s:ed should be sownina 
bed like cabbage-seeds, and when the 
plants are sufficiently strong, should be 


transplanted 3ft aparteach way. Having 


only seen the grass in a sheaf, it is difficult 
to form an opinion of what it would be 
like for fodder purposes, but there can be 
no question that for hay it is admirably 
suited, and if it fulfils half the good things 
claimed tor it by the grower, Australian 
farmers should be well pleased. 


2s. per oz., post free. Price per pound on application, 


Sole Agents SWIFT’S ARSENATE OF LEAD. New shipment just to hand. 


TEX. <@z WAT 


- ACK E@xz, 


Wholesale and Retail Seedsmen and Nurserymen, 
73 RUNDLE STREET, ADELAIDE. Telephone 350 
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General Furnishers and Ironmongers. 


i i to be made of Seasoned 
i sent free and post paid to any address, We guarantee all Our Gooas : 
Tate an Ue pet intasaa be SRTEs and if the Bocas are not satisfactory we take them back and pay carriage both ways 
are aad All Goods delivered free at Railway Station or Boat. 


FRANKLIN STREET, near Post Office, ADELAIDE. 


abn ei 


ESS ~ 


We furnish your Dining Room, as 
shown, for 


£12 19s. 6d., 
Consisting of the following :— 


1 Sideboard. with 3 bevelled mirror 
4 High-backed Chairs, 
2 Arm Chairs. 

1 Couch and Cushions, 
1 Bamboo Table, 

1 5-ft. x 3-ft. Table, 

1 Occasional Table, 

1 Overmanitle, 

1 Hearthrug, 

8 yards Floorcloth, 

1 Fender and Fireirons, 
1 Curtain Pole. 


Postage (extra, 2s., securely packed 

The most perfect reproducing 
machine ever placed on the market 
for so low a price, Uses the ordinary 
standard size gold moulded records. 

Tim SILENT Motor is simple, yet 
strong, the spring itself being of 
finest quality tempered steel. The 
governor, with latest pattern regu- 
lator, has complete control of the 
speed, ensuring a reproduction pErR- 
FECTLY IN TIME. 


Lyrap 
Phonograph 


. The nickel-plated Reproducer is” 
fitted with a superior quality mica diaphragm, 
the same as used on all high class phonographs. 

The nickel-plated horn is of new desig=, with 
fiaring bell, greatly improving the tune: It is 
fitted with safety support, avoiding damage to 
Reproducer through falling off record, 

RecorDs.—We supply gold-mountedrecords : 
Bands, vocal, violin, bagplpes, beils, picco 
etc., at 15s. per dozen. Postage extra, 2s. pe 
dozen. Latest Lists post free. 


< Full size PARISIAN BEDSTEAD, as shown, 1}-inch 
pillars Nickel or Brass Mounted? £3 10s, 


6-piece DRAWING ROOM SUITE, as shown, beautifully upholstered, 
£4 I5s. and £5 15s. 
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The Pansy. 


Its Cultivation. 


(Continued from previous issue). 


[By R. Blee] 


— Points — 

J am inclined to believe some good will 
come if there were rules prepared for 
our Shows. It is often remarked, ‘ What 
a beautiful flower,’ simply because it is 
large. This is a mistaken idea, as all 
points cover size in a Pansy, and in other 
florist flowers. 1 have heard many say 
that there is no difference between a 
Show and a fancy Pansy, yet they allow 
it in Pelargoniums, Dahlias, and others, 
There are three classes in Pansies, Show 
Pansies are white ground, yellow ground, 
and selfs. The selfs comprise dark, 
white, and yellow. ‘These should have a 
dense blotch on the lower petals, either 
small or large, and just showing in the 
Jt must be well defined, 
In white or yellow 


upper ones. 
without runnings. 
ground the color of belting must be the 
same as all the petals. This applies to 
the ground color also. 
have a blotch nearly covering the lower 
petals and two upper ones. The selfs 
are same as the shows, except this diffe- 
Then come white, yellow, and 


Fancy Pansies 


rence, 


other bands on the lower petals, with - 


blue, purple, ruby, plum, and various 
colors on the top petals, laced, and other 
gorts, The markings should be distinct. 
The flowers should be of a leather-like 
texture, circular in form, quite smooth, 
exe well defined, blotches to be dense 
and running, colours clear and regular, of 
a large size, not less than an inch and a 
half for shows and two inches for fancies. 
George Glenny says :— 

1, It should be round, flat, and very 
smooth at edge, every notch or serrature 
or unevenness being a blemish. 

2. The petals should be thick and of a 
tich velvety texture. 

8. Whatever may be the colors, the 
ground color of the three lower petal, 
should be alike, whether it be white 
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yellow, straw-color, plain, fringed, or 
blotched. There should not in these 
three petals be a shade of difference in 
principal color. 

4. Whatever may be the character of 
the marks or darker pencillings on the 
ground color, they should be bright, 
dense, distinct, and retain their character 
without running or flushing or mixing 
with the ground color; and the white, 
yellow, or straw-color should be pure. 

5. The two upper petals should be 
perfectly uniform, whether dark or light, 
or fringed or blotched. The two petals 
immediately under them should be alike; 
and the lower petal, as before observed? 
must have the same ground color and 
character as the two above it; and the 
pencilling or marking of the eye in the 
three lower petals must not break through 
to the edges. : ; ' 

6. In size there is a distinct point, 
when coarseness does not accompany~it;~ 
in other words, if flowers are equal in 
other respects, the larger is the better 


but no flower should be shown under once 


inch and a half across. 


WHITING & CO. 


DYERS, CLEANERS, & PRESSERS, 
268 Rundle Street East 


(Two Doors from Charlick Bros.) 


ALL KINDS OF WORK DONE, viz., 


Gents’ Suits thoroughly cleaned and pressed 
at 5s. 6d.: dyed any color. 7s. 6d. 


Ladies’ Garments, all kinds, cleaned and 
pressed, 5s.; dyed, 7s, 


All kinds of Silks, Feathers, Gloves, and 
Hats Cleaned and Blocked. 


French Cleaning a speciality, 
All Repairs neatly and promptly executed. 


We desire to say that we are prepared to 
guarantee our work equal to anything in 
the City, and to do all kinds of work at 
Reasonable Prices. 


Give us a trial and prove us. 


NEWMARKET 
Hairdressing Saloon, 
28I RUNDLE STREET. 


GEO. K. A, GOSLIN Manager 
(Late with R. McCubbin) 

Under new management. Completely 
renovated. No waiting. Cleanliness and 
civility maintained. 

Best Brands of Tobacco, Cigars, and 
Cigarettes stocked. A trial solicited. 
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The Most Artistic 
House for 


PICTURE FRAMES, 
MOULDINGS, 
ENGRAVINGS, 


AN UNLIMITED STOCK TO 
CHOOSE FROM. 


f@S- Very Reasonable Prices. A 
Trial Solicited, 


_.E. A. HUNT, 


Gawler Place, Next Hamburg Hotel 


Always in Season. 


“Boshter” Beer, 


A Temperance Tonic, brewed from the 
finest hops grown, matured in our cellars. 


A SPLENDID TABLE or SUPPER BEER 
Cased and sent all over the State. 


Awarded Two First Prizes, Adelaide. 
First Prize and Silver Medal, Sydney. 


Co-operative Mineral 
Waters Co., 
ANGAS ST., ADELAIDE. 
TEL. 76. 


Go to the 


Dimend studies 


.For Good Work and Up-to-dato Photo- 


graphs, which include 
POST CARDS from 5s per doz. 
PARIS PANELS, 15s per doz. 


CABINETS from 10s 6d per doz., in 
cluding a beautiful enlargement 12 x 10, 


BRIDAL GROUPS & FAMILY GROUPS. 


Our Picture Frames are the Best and 
Cheapest in the City for Artistic Mouldings, 
and an unlimited supply of colored Plates, 
Engravings, Etchings, ete,, at the most 
Reasonable aud Ridiculous Prices ever 
offered. 


2.2 


Nore Apprrss— 


DIMOND BROS., 


150 Rundle Street. 
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WHITE CURLED ENDIVE. 


The Vegetable Garden. 


. Operations for the Month 


All vacant land should be prepared 
during this month for winter and spring 
crops by a thorough digging, trenching in 
the case of new land, and heavy dressings 
of rich manure. This done, the soil 
should be thrown up that the weather 
may act upon it, and that it may benefit 
from the autumnal showers. 


BorEcoue or Kaur. 
| Itis doubtful whether this vegetable 
is worth growing when there are so many 
kinds of the cabbage family which can 
so easily be grown. It prefers a stiff soil, 
but may be grown successfully in any 
' garden. : 

The seed may be sown in beds or boxes 
and the seedlings afterwards transplanted. 
The soil should be rich with well-rotted 
stable manure. Plant in rows two feet 
apart each way. 


Broccont, 

If the instructions ‘given in these 
columns have been followed, you should 
have plants large enough for transplant- 
ing. If so plant out in rows two or three 
feet apart each way. The ground should 
be kept perfectly clean by hoeing, and 
the loose surface drawn round the surface 


of each plant. If a further supply is 
required « little more seed may be 
sown either in boxes orja seed-bed, which 
should be shaded and watered, When 
the plants are strong and hardy they 
should be planted out, about 3 or 4 inches 
apart, in a small, well-prepared bed, in 
order that they may develop well for 
further planting out in their permanent 


places. 
Brussets Sprouts. 


A succession crop of this excellent 
vegetable should be sown. ‘Those pre- 
viously sown should be making good 
headway. When the plants reach their 
height, which is known by the tops 
beginning to cabbage, the latter ought to 
be cut out. As the side leaves begin to 
fade they should be gradually removed, 
commencing at the lowest. 

Sow the seed in a box or seed- 
bed, and every care should be taken in 
watering and shading sufficiently. When 
the plants are large enough they should 
be moved to well dug up but not too 
heavily manured ground that has been 
prepared for them. The growth must no® 
be forced, or else the young spronts wil 
not form well. Plant in rows about two 
feet six inches apart, The plants to 
stand about two feet from each other in 
the rows. 
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CaBBAGE, 
Plant out the seedlings that are large. 
enough, and make a further sowing for 
succession. 


Sow seed thinly in little rows, about. 
2 in. apart. Plant out strong young 
cabbages from the seed-bed to some well- 
manured ground in rows 18 inches apart 
and a foot in the rows for early sorts, and 
two feet apart for the medium-sized sort, 
whilst the very large varieties should 
have three feet of space between them. 

Carrot. 

Sow during this month for early crop. 
Prepare some ground by digging deep. 
and fine, and by well draining, but avoid. 
applying manure unless absolutely neces- 
sary, and then take care that it is old 
and thoroughly rotten, The best way to 
manage is to use a bed, or part of a bed,. 
which has been heavily manured for 
some other vegetable. If fresh manure 
is used the roots will, in all probability, 
become forked, and of bad shape. Sow 
the seed in drills, which should not be. 
deeper than half an inch. Cover over 
with fine soil, and firm down with the- 
back of a spade. The seed is covered 
with little hooks, and care should be 
taken that it is well separated before 
sowing. ‘The drills should be from one 
foot to 18 inches apart. The seed 
will take a good while to come up, and 
as the plants are exceedingly small at 
first the weeds should be looked to us 


-ofcen as possible. 


CAULIFLOWER, 
Those previously sown should be ready 
for transplanting. In planting out care 
must be taken that the plants do not get. 


a check, or they will not produce fino | 


heads. Keep the ground well stirred 


between the rows, and give them ap 


occasional watering with liquid manure. 
More seed may be sown. 

Sow the seeds thinly in beds of nicely 
prepared light soil, and transplant i 
good rich soil which has been trenched 
and well manured, in rows of from 2 10 
23 feet each way. 

CeLery, Rep and Wuits. 

It should be remembered that celery 

requires a great deal of moisture during: 


(Continued on Page 17) 
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oe ae meet By ) ' 
DAVIS, BROWNE a ¢ © G8, i 
uate Suz iG ERD Co., 
Have the BEST DISPLAY in the State to choose from. 


Bedroom, 


Carpets, 
Dining Room, Sennen nolenms, 
Drawing Room, Soy Curtains, 
AND Quilts, 
Kitchen =f) Table Covers, 
Furniture. — ] Blankets, 
Seehting, 
CASH ) Direct from 
ee | the Maker. 
TERMS 


ADELAIDES BEST FURNISHERS, 
_ 46, TA, 76 HINDLEY STREET, ADELAIDE. 
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= => 
HMappiest Hiourws of Lite 
eee are those spent in the home, in easy enjoyment 
2 ° of pleasing melodies. 
No need for husband, wife, or children to go 
to clubs, theatres, or other places of amusement. 


‘when home is made bright and attractive by 
the genuine 


Edison Phonograph. 


You may appreciate classical music and beau- 
tiful compositions though you may not be able: 
to render the same yourself. The EDISON 
PHONOGRAPH will bring this delight to your 
house regardless of your personal ability. It is 
the best response to the constant cry of the 
human race for something to amuse it. It is 


The World’s Greatest Entertainer. 


20; 


ey > Ask us to send you Descriptive Printed 
Matter and Price Lists, posted free. 


Edison Gem Phonograph and 12 Gold-mounted Records, £3. 
Edison Standard and 12 Gold-mounted Records, £4 19s, 


EASY TERMS. 


Bullock’s Cyéle & Phonogtaph Stores, 
Head Office—101 Pirie Street, Adelaide. 
Branches : Commercial Road, Pori delaide; Murray Street, Gawler. 


Records, 1s. 3d 


Don’t Read This Unless You Like Music. 


R. CORRELL, Music Seller. 


)- Brass Band Instruments & Brass Band Music. 


SOLE AGENT FOR 
BOOSEY & CO.’s World-famous Brass Band 


re |= Instruments, with Patent Compensating Pistons 


fan B MA ele 4 
Piccolos, Mandolins, Guitars, ete., and Brass Band Instruments. 
WRITE FOR PRICE LIST. 


i i i the very best manufactarers for cash, R, Correll is enabled to sell the best quality Strings, Instru- 
BS See a eaaneteies consistent with quality. Violius from 10s. to £50. Violin Outfits, 25s., 30s.. 35s., 40s. 
ataree ts £70 Violas from 50s,, Violoncellos from 45s , Piccolos Is., 2s., 2s. Gd., and with Tuning Slide and extra ferrule 3s. 6d., 


4s. 6d.. and 5s. 6d., B-flat Fife 2s. 6d., 3s., 4s, 6d., and 5s. Gd. At the Public Schools’ Contest, First Prize was won by the School 
using Flutes supplied by R, Correll. 


Importer of Violins, 


lf you are thinking of forming a Band or an Orchestra, consult R. Correl!, who will be pleased to assist you. Brass Band *, 
Instruments Repaired. All the Jatest Songs, Song and Dance Annuals, etc., etc. ; 


Corner Flinders and Hyde Streets, Adelaide. 
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its growth, for its native localities are 
wet and marshy places. When planting 
out muke shallcw trenches so that water 
and liquid manure when applied will not 
run to waste. It may be mentioned that 
although the plant requires plenty of 
water during its growth, it may be possi- 
ple to over-water, whereby the result is a 
loss of flavor. The proper quantity to 
apply can only be learned by experience. 
and anyone who will take an interest in 
the gardening work will soon learn. The 
bcst manure to use for celery is the 
droppings of farm animals, mixed well 
with soil when the ground is being 
prepared. If anyone wishes to try the 
common old method of growing and 
planchiug this plant he should dig out 
trenches 12 inches deep or more and 


* about 16 inches wide, the soil taken out 


of the trench to be spread along the top 
of the bank At the bottom of the 
trench dig in a good supply of manure 
and plant strong stocky young seedlings 
9 inches apart in the middle of the 
trench. When the plants have attained 
a good growth they can be earthed up so 
as to make the stalks white, or 
‘blanched,’ the ordinary term used. The 
soil must not be allowed to drop into the 
centre of the leaves, or they will pro- 
bably decay or become injured and unfit 
for use. The gardeners use paper round 
the stalks; but this is unnecessary if the 
stalks are heli together, and care is taken 
when earthing-up is done. 

Sow a pinch of seed in a box or pot. 
When the plants come up, and are large 
enough to shift, prick them out in a 
small bed, where they can grow strong 
and hardy. 

Curmraic, or Turnip- Rooted Celery. 

Sow the seed in a box of nicely prepared 
soil. Prick out, like celery. When the 
plants are about six inches high, plant 
out in rich free soil, in rows 18 inches 
apart and a foot in the rows. 

Cress and MuSsTARD, 

Sow a little seed occasionally, If the 
cress is to be used with the Mustard, sow 
the first-named a week earlier than the 
Mustard The plants will need water 
frequently when they come up, and also 


subsequently. 
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Sow in light rich soil in drills half an 
inch deep and 8 inches apart, and sow 
thickly. 

ENDIVE, 

This is a good substitute for lettuce. 
Té is best suited to a warm climate. When 
the plants are pretty well full grown the 
leaves should be tied together so that the 
inner ones may become white and 
tender. 

Sow in a bed or box, and when three 
or four inches high, plant out in good 
rich soil, which has been trenched and 
well manured, in rows a foot apart each 
way. 

AERBs. 

Seeds of all kinds may be sown, These 
useful plants should uot be forgotten. 

Sow in pots, boxes or seed-beds, and 
afterwards transplant. 


Lerruce. 
This is a good time to sow seed. 
For directions see those given for 
Endive, 


ONION. 

Opportunity should be taken now to 
sow a quantity of seed. Sandy loam is 
the most suitable soil for the plant. 
Well-rotted manure should be applied in 
quantity, the land well drained and the 
surface kept somewhat raised and made 
clean and fine for the seed. The beds 
should be narrow, so that they can easily 
be weeded. It must be kept in mind 
that weeds have a most damaging effect 
on young onion plants, and should never 
be allowed to grow and attain any size. 

Sow in shallow drills about a foot apart 
and do not cover deeply. When large 
enough transplant in rows a foot apart 
and about six inches apart in the rows. 

Paxgsuey, 

Sow a small quantity of seed, in order 
to keep up a supply of plants. It usually 
takes several weeks to come up. 

Cover the seed lightly in rows a foot 
apart; thin out to nine inches apart in 
the rows. 

PARSNIP. 


Sow a few short rows. The ground 


should be dug deep, as the roots will 
extend to a great depth if the soil is free 
and open. 


Sow in drills 18 inches apart, and when 
the plants are about 2 inches high. thin 
out to 6 inches apart. 

PEAS. 

Tako the opportunity to sow a few 
rows of this excellent vegetable. Prepare 
the ground well, and, if it is poor, apply 
As a 
general rule, the distance between the 
rows may be the same as the height to 
Tt is 
advised, however, by goud authorities to 


a good deal of farm-yard manure, 


which the variety usually grows. 


put the rows wide apart, say _12 or more 
feet, the intermediate space being filled 
up with other crops. 
the situation should be well open to the 


For the early crops 


sun. In dry weather mulch the ground 


and give plenty of water, and an 

occasional watering with liquid manure. 
Sow in rows 2 feet apart for the dwarf 

varieties, and from 4 to 5 feet for the 


tall varieties. 
Poraro. 


To produce a fine crop it is necessary 
that the ground must have been well 
manured previous to planting. When 
the plants are six inches high, earth up 
and keep the groand free from weeds. 
When cutting Potatoes, two eyes are 
usually allowed to a set. 
to allow the wound to heal before plant- 
ing, by leaving the sets exposed for a day 
or two, or sprinkle with wood ashes or 


Be particular 


lime. To ensure an early and good crop, 
the seed should be well sprouted before 
planting. 

Sow in rows 2 feet apart and 1 foot in 
It is a good plan to plant in 
trenches six inches deep, and put a good 
coating of manure on top of the sets. 

Potato ONION. 

This is propagated by the small bulbs, 
which are produced underground, like 
Potatoes. It is very early and prolific, 
The flesh of the Potato Onion is mild 
and of good quality, 

Plant the bulbs very shallow in deep, 
rich, well-prepared soil, in rows 15 inches 
apart and 10 inches from each other in 


the rows. 


the rows. 
RADISH. 


Sow seed occasionally to keep up a 
supply. A light rich soil which has been 
previously well manured produces the 
best Radish. 
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Sow either in drills or broadcast, and 
when the plants are fit thin out to about 
two inches apart. 


COVENT GARDEN MARKET BEET 


ne 


Rep Bust, (Long and Turnip). 
Sow some seed in rows. Probably one 
row will be sufficient at a time Select 
rich ground, such as has been heavily 
manured for some previous crop. Before 
sowing the seed make a shallow drill— 
say about an inch or so deep. If the 
soil has been made quite fine a drill can 
be made with the forefinger. Drop the 
seed along the bottom of the drill, and if 
the soil is dry, water well before covering 
up, so as to give the seed a thorough 
soaking, and then cover over with fine 
soil, and press it down with the back of a 
spade. Always use a line to mark out 
the rows. A clothes line will serve the 
purpose well, and will last for a long 
time if taken care of. for early crop you 
had better sow the turnip-rooted variety, 
as they come in much earlier than the 
long varieties. 

Satsrry or VEGETABLE OYSTER. 

This vegetable when properly prepared 
resembles very much in taste and flavor 
the Oyster, from it takes its 
name. 


which 


Parsnip, haying long white tapering 


roots with a grassy top. 


In growth it is much like the 


Sow in rich free soil, in rows a foot 
apart. When the plants are 2 to 3 inches 
high, thin out to 6 inches apart in the 
rows. 


Savoy. 

Plant out your well-grown seedlings. 
Seed may also be sown, and care shduld 
be taken not to sow it too thick in the 
rows. 

Follow the directions given for the 
cabbage, to which family this belongs. 
Scorzoneza or BLack VEGETABLE OYSTER 

The long tapering roots are cooked in 
a similar way to Salsify. It should be 
soaked in water for a few hours before 
boiling to extract the bitter flavor. The 
outside skin is black, but the flesh inside 
is white, and of agreeable taste. 

Culture same as for Salsify. 


SPINACH. 

Sow occasionally to keep up a supply. 
Make the ground rich with well-rotted 
manure, and if the we ther is at all dry 
water frequently. ‘ 

Sow in rows 16 inches apart, and when 
up thin out to 6 inches in the rows, 

TURNIP. 

Sow more seed for succession. 

Set the seed in light, rich soil, in 
shallow drills 15 inches apart; sow the 
seed thinly, and when they come up thin 
out to 8 to 10 inches in the rows. 


Robert Hill, 


Chaff and Grain Merchant, 
64 CURRIE STREET, Adelaide. 


Bran, Pollard, Oats, Wheat 
Chick Meal, and all kinds of 
Poultry Food 


AT LOWEST MARKED RATES. 
Telephone 1250. 


DIMM LHS 


“ Australian 


Gardener” Office, 
~ Corner Pirie & Wyatt Sts. 


Send us along a trial order. 


— 


WILLIAM CARR, 


Furniture Manufacturer 
and Repairer, 
Locksmith, Saw Sharpener. 


Carpets Cleaned and Relaid. 


All work artistically 
executed. 


and promptly 


Country orders attended to on shortest. 
notice. 


Charges moderate. A trial solicited, 


20 Hanson Street, Adelaide. 


Hurteka Saddlery 
Wamporium 


Are Direct Importers and Manufacturers 
of Every Description of 


SADDLERY and HARNESS, 
Travelling Bags, &c. 


A Large Assortment Always on Hand, 


and Made to Order at the Shortest 
Notice. 


Collar and Saddle-making a Speciality. 
Racing Equipage and all Farm and 
Station Requirements Supplied Ihnmedi- 
ately. Quahty Guaranteed and Prices 
Cheapest in the State. 


J. SHEPHERD, 


1584 Rundle St., Adelaide. 


N.B.—Goods to the value of £2 and 
upwards Delivered Free at any Railway 
Station. 


Muirden College, 


CURRIE STREET. 
TELEPHONE 1,502. 


W. MUIRDEN, Princreau. 
CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINATIONS, 
SPECIAL EVENING CLASSES are 

being formed, and will be conducted per- 


sonally by the Principal. Join without 
delay. ‘ 


Sendfor particulars to the College, and 
lose no time in joining one or other of the 
Classes if you would ensure success. 


E. BLACKEBY, 


BOOT & SHOE MANUFACTURER, 


966 Rundle Street, Adelaide. 


CUT SOLES A SPECIALITY 
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New Goods. New Goods. 


A Large Assortment of the 


LYMarieasar INCOM a iL. wii Ss 
with the 


COAT OF ARMS 


Of United Kingdom, Scotland, Ireland, England, Wales, the 
Commonwealth, and South Australia. 


NEW SEASON’S TEAS, COFFEES. and COCOAS. 
Shortbread, Chutnies, and Jellies. 


DRUMMOND BROS. 


144 RUNDLE STREET. 


PRICE | 
vi a 
ap E ‘ A 
es 


ORDER FORM. 
To Proprietor of 
“THE AUSTRALIAN GARDENER,” 
Corner Pirie and Wyatt Streets, Adelaide. 
Please supply me with one copy of “ The Australian 
Gardener,’? monthly, for twelve months (post free), for 
which § enclose 3s. 6d., in advance. 


ANGI 2 ee 


Address in full 


a 
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BEE BULLETIN 


A Monthly Journal 
Devoted to Bee Keeping. 


Edited and Published by E. TIPPER,,. 
West Maitland; Apiary, Willow Tree, 
New South Wales. 


Circulated in all the Australian Colonies 
New Zealand, and Cape of Good Hope. 

Per Annum 5ds., booked 6s 6d., in Aus- 
ralasia, outside N.S.W.. add 6d. postage. 


re 


Depot for the Patent 
‘““CHAMPION” 
ghoulder Brace Corse 


Depot for the Improved 

Health Corsets for 

Tnyalids, Tennis, Cy- 

cling, Golf, and everyday 
wear. 


—- 


Abdominal Belts 
made to order. 


Also Ladies’, Gents’, 
and Maids’ Shoulder 
Braces. 


Mrs. L. HUTTON, 


CORSETIERE, 
18 Selbourne Chambers, 
Pirie Street, Adelaide. 


F. W. PREECE, 


For 20 years with Messrs. E. S. 
Wigg & Son, 


Bookseller and Stationer. 


Books for Farmers and Gardeners. 

THE FERTILITY OF THE LAND, 5th 
ed., 1906, by J. P. Roberts. 6/; posted 6/7 

MILK AND ITS PRODUCIS, 9th ed., 
1905, by H. H. Wing. 5/; posted 5/5. 

THE FEEDING OF ANIMALS, 3rd ed., 
1905, by W. H. Jordan. 6/; posted, 6/5. 

PRACTICAL GARDEN BOOK, 4th ed., 
1y04, by C. E. Hunn and L. H. Bailey. 
4]; posted 4/4. 


Works by L. H. Bailey. 

Principles of Vegetable Gardening, 5th ed, 
1906, 6/; posted 6/8. 

Principles of Fruit Growing, 9th ed.,. 1906. 
6/; posted 6/7. 

Principles of. Agriculture. 10th ed., 1906. 
8/; posted, 8/11. 

ecicie Making, 11th ed.. 1907. 5/; posted, 
5/5. 

Horticulturists’ Rule Book, new and 
revised ed., 1907. 3/6; posted. 3/10. 

The Forcing Book, 6th ed., 1906. 5/; 
posted, 5/4. 

The Pruning Book, 7th ed., 1906. 6/; 
posted, 6/6. 


36 King William Street. 36 
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CYCLES. CYCLES. 


The Golden Wheel = gure. BS.4. Pers and Tubing. $40 10s. 
The Glob e Built with Birmingham Parts. Interchangable with B. S. AG VST 4 5s 


Guaranteed for Two years. 


The Special | Guaranteed for Twelve Months a i £5 17s 6d. 
SURES: YWRES) TPRES? 


. FIRST GRADE. 
Continental Guaranteed 15 months. 138s. 6d. . 


Atlas, Globe Special, Flite Guaranteed 12 months, 13s. 6d. 
tik ache SECOND GRADE. 


Wyligeel, Globe, World Guaranteed Nine months, QOS. 11d. 
The ae aes Guaranteed Six months, Os. 6d. 


THE 


Fh CWI ES 


a ui ; te. a 
iil UE 


CYCLE WORKS, 


= eat on 


3 Ee 


492. Rundle gees 


Extension Ladders. 
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Extension Steps. 


One Ladder takes the place of Three, 


where different lengths of ladder are 


required. 


Steps may be used either as either Steps 
or Ladder. | 


STRONG, COMPACT. LIGHT. 


only used in their construction. — 


Everybody who wants to Rise above the 
Ordinary Level Should Use It. 


Price. : j Price. 

Ladders 17s 6d 6 foot Steps 18s 
oe ee 21s. wt pare? ‘2s 
14 mr Me 243 6d 8 “e iv 24s 
16 ) 6 “cc 288 9 WOE : 275 
TS ios jee 81s 6d - 10 ¢ “80g 
20 “ce 6 85s 11 6 “ee 33s 
22 « a 38s 6d 2 chee OS 
24 « ue 42s \ 
2Bpessunrs* ahimy Wes eiee Kasy to Move round, 
28 a ‘ 3 , 

ac “cc 6 d - : 4 
Up to 5 30 - 87s 6d Simple to Hoist. 


JOHN W. ALFORD, 


No. 7 Colonial Mutual Chambers, 
116 KING WILLIAM STREET, ADELAIDE 


3 Doors from Pirie Street. 


Frankenburg’s for Watch and 


Jewellery Repairs 


(25 Years’ Practical Experience), 
126 Rundle St., next Plough and Harrow Hotel. 


SPECIAL NOTE.—Repairs and Orders by Post receive Special Attention. 
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Picked and Thoroughly Seasoned Material 


al 


Household Hints.. 


Don’t boil potatoes—steam them. 
When nearly done, take off lid of steamer 
add salt, and cover with a cloth. 


Poerercccace eeveecces 


Never scrape a frying-pan. Instead, fill 
it with cold water, to which a little soda 
has been added, ‘and let it stand for 
several hours. 


see cecreseocces 


Milk will take out inkstains from 


- boards, cotton. and other fabrics, if used 


before becoming dried in. Soak in a. 
little milk, and then wash in the ordinary 
way. 


Se eccesenccesereoeses 


A REMEDY FOR BURNS. 


Mix together equal parts of lime water. 
and raw linseed oil. This should be 
applied liberally to the affected part, which 
should then be covered with cotton wool’ 
wadding. 


COevecnecccs 


A FINE PAN CLEANSER. 


Into a suitably shaped and firm looking: 
oyster shell (inner side) secure a small 
knob by drilling a hole, plugging it tightly 
with wood, and screwing the knob home. 
You have a grand pan-cleaner which will, 
last you a long while. 


Ceerecceevecscsevcces 


TO BEAUTIFY OLD FURNITURE. 


Take one quart of vinegar, a handful 
of common salt, and a tablespoonful of 
muriatic acid. Boil for fifteen minutes, 
and pour into a bottle. This may be. 
warmed when used. First wash the fur- 
niture with warm water, then go over it 
carefully with the above mixture. Then 
polish with following furniture polish. 
Four ounces of shellac, two pints of 
alcohol, two pints of linseed oil, one pint 
of turpentine. When mixed, add four- 
ounces of sulphuric ether and four ounces 
of ammonia water, Shake when used, 
and apply with a sponge lightly. 


THE SECRET OF BEAUTY. 


There is only one royal road to beauty 
and that is good health. Totryto mould 
a beautiful figure and a pretty face out of 
an unhealthy body is as impossible as it 
would be for an architect to build his 
foundation on a bed of sand. Before you 
try your beauty exercises to reduce the 
hips and waist and to fill out the hollows 
of the neck, stop and think if you have 
the physical foundations to build on, If 
you find you are anzemic, exhausted, and 
tired, postpone the beauty exercises, and 
spend your time resting and getting 
strong. Sleep as much as you can, take 
long walks, drink lots of water, and do 
not eat many sweets, 
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Stud Marino Ewes. 


H. W. Ham, Sheep Expert. 


Through the months of November, 
December, and January merino breeders 
have occasionally to go through their stud 
ewes and clean eyes and tails. To cut 
the wool away from the eyes during ‘the 
+ime the grass is seeding is anecessity, but 
it is of greater importance that the tail 
parts be cleaned. Often ewes cannot be 
served by the ram through this. 

As soon as a stud flock is worked up to 
be of any merit and fair length of 
staple, and fair density and good body 
covering is reached, then more or less tail 
and head covering comes along with it. 
The better and more high class a flock of 
merino sheep becomes, the more attention 
is needed. No matter what a breeder’s 
aim may be, sheep will always vary; some 
become excessively covered and others too 
bare pointed and thin. Bare legged and 
bare faced sheep are usually thin and 
wasty below and not filled up very well 
with wool under and about the tail. These 
give less fly-blow troubles than the better 
covered class. 

Stud ewes should be cleaned well about 
the tail, and burrs, &c., removed from 
under the rams to give them the final 
chance at this time of the year to serve 


the ewes well. Burrs, both around a 
ram’s pizzle, and over the tails of ewes, 
conduce to make the ram sore, for he 
ineffectually serves the ewes many times 
owing to them being excessively 
woolled. Sone ewes will be found with 
their nipple cut off, the result of careless 
shearing. It nearly always contracts 
somewhat in healing and this makes it 
harder for the ram to serve quickly. Often 
ewes are closed up like mares, but ‘this 
can be rectified at times by similar treat- 
ment to that prescribed for mares. 


There is also a scald caused by a black 
gummy substance on many stud ewes that 
is very sensitive and sore. It is worse 
Ewes will not 


carry a heavy ram more than a few 


some seasons than others, 


seconds as this scaldis very painful. The 


wool and folds are pressed on it by the 
ram’s weight and if a ram is, (as a stud 
ram usually is) thick set an heavy, and 
consequently slow of service, then very 
few ewes get in lamb. For scald there is 
nothing to equal three or four of the 
leading sheep dip powders, at a strength 
of one pint of powder to five gallons of 
waterand kept well stirred. Put the 
ewe on her side, cross the hind legs, 
holding the bottom leg across behind the 
hocks of the topmost leg and mop the dip 
water on witha cloth. The water will 


evaporate, leaving the powder adhering to 
the skin and wool and its action is then 


‘ to dry up the scald. It will also, after 


three or four applications, begin to turn 
the fulds and loose skin a dark colour, and 
later on, come right away, When shear- 
ing the wool and dirt away, care should 
be taken that no very severe shear cuts 
are made, as the action of the powder 
dips, if the strong sediment that settles in 
the bottom of the liquid be put on, is 
likely to be too severe and a few ewes may 
be lost if carelessly treated. 

In stud weaner ewes the scald is always 
getting flyblown. Ifitis dried up, and 
the folds removed, the cause of fly blow in 
this class of sheep disappears. Maggots 
cannot live and thrive if they come in 
contact with powder dip provided it is of 
fair strength. Applying spirits of tar, 
sprinkled out of a bottle with a hole in 
the cork, or from a scent bottle with an 


adjustable top, is the best way to 


immediately kill the maggots, and this 
method is adopted Sy the best Tasmanian 
breeders; it is instant death to the maggots 
is very searching, does not take the wool 
off nor discolour it. 

With flock ewes the method mentioned 
in the Sydney Wool and Stock Journal by 
Mr. H. H. Kelly of Garriwilla Station, 
Gunnedah. N.S.W,, is to be commended 
for speed and being effectual. His plan 
is to have a trough made of any length to 
suit the number of sheep to be treated 
and the number of men employed and to 
sit the ewes in a mixture of sheep dip, at 
a strength according to the degree of 
damage the flies are doing. In some 
districts, twice the strength of ordinary 
dipping may be found necessary, but 
some classes of sheep are worse than 
others. Where sweating is caused by 
folds meeting, these parts will need to be 
hand dressed with a stronger mixture, In 
a few cases the skin will crack and the 
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flies may leave the maggots in these 
cracks, but they never develop to any 
size. It is only when the sediment from 
the bottom of the tin is put on that thi§ 
cracking happens 

In many stud ewe lambs the growth of 
wool over the head forces the eyelids in | 
and these ingrowing eyelids cause great 
irritation and pain; in ram lambs. the 
horns lessen the pressure of wool over the 
eyes. A small piece of skin immediately 
above and below the eyelashes can be cut 
out, and the gap made by this means, when 
healing together, will draw the eyelashes 
out, causing the irritation to cease. 
Complaints regarding ingrowing eyelids 
are much more prevalent than many 
breeders are aware of. 

Ingrowing eyelids, scald, and wool 
blindness, if not attended to, will prevent 
stud weaner ewes from thriving, no 
matter how one may study constitution 
and feed them, The narrow made, short 
stapled, excessively yolky type of sheep 
are not this trouble, as they are not stud 
sheep in any sense, and are a very un- 
suitable type in the general flocks. They 
are bred in flocks where weight per head 

4g made the desired aim, although they 
will occasionally come in any stud. 
Victorian ‘Journal of Agriculture.’ 
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Horses not Lying Down. 


Cases not infrequently occur of stabled 
horses acquiring the habit of not lying 
down to sleep at nights, but remaining 
standing up in their stall. This habit is 
a, most objectionable and, in fact, a most 
harmful one, because it prevents the 
horse from obtaining proper rest, and 
that, as may readily be imagined, tells 
adversely both upon the animal’s con- 
' dition and upon its working capacities. 
The legs also suffer very considerable harm 
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when a horse gets in a habit of never 
lying down, since they are never relieved 
of the weight of the body, but have to 
support it in the night time as well as 
during the day. Thus they are subjected 
¢o an unintermittent strain which tends 
to wear them out prematurely. For a 
horse always to remain standing and 
never to lie down is, of course, an entirely 
unnatural habit, To break the animal of 
it once it has become firmly established is 
at best very difficult and oftentimes 
practically impossible. Various causes 
may give rise to this unfortunate and 
harmful stable habit by far the most 
common undoubtedly being stiffness of 
joint resulting from age. Thus some old 
horses habitually refrain from lying down 
at night, or in the daytime either, be- 
cause, owing to their being somewhat stiff 


in their joints, it proves irksome and— 


troublesome to them to lie down and get 
up again. Rather than make the special 
efforts which in their case lying down and 
rising up involve, they prefer to remain 
standing, and to sleep in that uncom- 
foctable position. In this way they 
gradually get into the habit of sleeping 
while standing; and the longer they 
continue in it, the more firmly established 
does it become, until finally nothing will 
induce them to liedown in the stable. 
Sometimes the only reason why’ a horse 
will not lie down at night is the that stall 
is unduly narrow, so that the animal 
cannot move about sufficiently, prepar- 
atory tolying down, Horses are very 
commonly somewhat fidgety when they 
are about to lie down, and like to have 
plenty of room to move about in when 
doing so. Hence it will in some instances 
happen that a horse, on finding its free- 
dom of movement too much restricted by 
the extreme narrowness of the stall on 
attempting to lie down, will not do so, and 
in this way he gets into the habit of 


23 
remaining in a standing position overnight 
instead of lying down. In such cases the 
evil can’ be remedied by placing the 
animal in a roomier stall or, better still, 
in a loose box if this is available. On find- 
ing itself in more roomy quarters where it 
has more freedom of movement, the horse‘ 
will readily lie down. 

When young horses are taken up into’ 
the stables and stood ina stall for the: 
first time, it not infrequently happens 
that they refuse to lie down for the first 
few nights, because, after enjcying com- 
plete liberty, they are unaccustomed to 
such cramped quarters and to having: 
their freedom of movement so much 
interfered with by being tied up by the 
head. This naturally makes them feel 
very awkward at first when attempting to 
lie down, and may render them altogether 


disinclined to do so. When a young 


‘horse thus at first refuses to lie down, it 


usually adapts itself to the new conditions 
sooner or later, and learns to lie down in 
its stall in the natural course of events, so 
that no anxiety need be felt when the 
animal refrains from lying down for the 
first few nights. fe 
Sometimes—though this happens but 
comparatively rarely—the habit of not 
lying down at night-time is acquired by 
a horse as the result of itshaving been 
cast in its stall, This awkward accident— 
particularly if the animal in question is 
of a nervous temperament—may frighten 
it so greatly and remain so impressed 
upon its memory—horses have a retentive 
memory, particularly for disagreeable 
things—that for the future it is afraid to 
attempt to lie down for fear of a similar 
accident befalling it. When a horse 
acquires this objectionable habit in the 
manner just described.it may be that 
under favourable conditions the animal 
willin the course of time forget about its 
aversion to lying down, and lose the trick 


Woche 


Richt. 
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again without any special measures .being 
taken, but more likely than not, once,the 
horse has got into the habit of remaining 
standing up at nights as the results of 
being cast in its stall, it will continue in 
it, unless some special means are adopted 
to break it of the same. 

In seeking a cure, the first remedy is to. 
place the horse in a loose box if one is 
available, the animal, ot course, being left . 
loose, so that it can move about therein 
at will. The roomier the loose box is the. 
better. Though it may be averse to lying 
down ina stall, and when its head is tied 


up (under which conditions its movements . 


are so greatly. interfered with and 
restricted), the horse, on being accom- - 
modated in a loose box, will very usually 
lie down readily on finding that it enjoys’ 
Complete freedom of movement and ¢an - 
turn about as much as it likes. A deep: 
bed of straw should also be provided, as a’ 
plentifu: supply of litter will be'a further 
inducemant to the hor.c to lie down. Once 
the animal has learned to get down again, 
it will continue to do so, and it will thus 
quickly lose its habit of remaining ina 
standizg position at nights. Should a 
loose box not be available, the horse may 
be quartered in an empty barn or in a’ 
coachhouse—the kind of accommodation. 
matters little, the essential thing ~ being” 
that the horse should enjoy ample room ' 
so that it can turn about at will, and that. 
it should not be tied up. Given these 
two conditions, it willbe found in the- 
majority of cases that horses which have 
got into the habit of not lying down in a 
stall will speedily lose it again. It willof 
course, not do to transfer them back to a 
stall for some considerable time after they 
appear to have been cured of their bad 
habit, because on the horse once more 
being placed in circumscribed quarters, 
and having its head tied up, the old 
trouble will most probably recur. The 
horse must be left in the loose box or 
other roomy quarters for along time, so 
that it may quite forget about its former 
habit of not lying down. 
—‘Live Stock Journal.’ 


Peas, as green fodder, either alone or 
with oats or barley, are a fodder that is 
highly relished by pigs. 


Teeswater Sheep. 


The old Teeswater breed of sheep was 
the largest in England (says ‘The Live 
Stock Journal’). Four-year-olds were 
killed, which weighed 55 lb. per quarter, 
and evenmore. Mr. Thomas Hutchinson 
of Stockton, an eminent breeder and 
grazier, killed at Christmas, 1779, a wether 
which scaled 17 st. 11 1b. (14 lb to the 
stone), with 17 lb. of tallow. This, says 
Culley, was the heaviest sheep by several 
pounds per quarter he ever heard of. The 
animal was of the ‘true old ‘Teeswater 
breed,’ which was famed for its mutton: 
These sheep were not kept in large 
flocks, and conld not thrive on poor 


ground, and the practice was to depasture 


them in small numbers in small enclosures 
of the best grass, The enclosures were 
well sheltered, and the sheep had access 
toastack of hay in winter. The Teeswater 
ewes were prolific breeders. Mr. 
Eddison possessed one which, in six years 
1772-77, produced twenty lambs, the first 
nine in eleven. months! 


Re 


Miscellaneous Items. 


Few foods equal peas when judiciously 
associated with other foods in producing 
a well-flayored, good-textured pork and 
bacon. 


* * 
* ae * x 


Clean dirt off roots for fodder befcre 
cutting them, and take care that no bits 
of iron or glass get mixed up with the 
fodder. : 

ai tole a hoo 

Superphosphates and ground bone are 
suitable for most crops, and returns will 
be obtained on most soils and on most 
crops the first year. 


CA eatitemiiee B 


When pigs are weaned and are expected 
to make a good profitable growth, they 
will require more care and better feeding 
than they received while running with 
the sow. 


KOK OK ROKR 
Rk ® 


All farmers know that animal bone is a 
good source of supply of phosphoric acid; 
they also know that the availability of 
the phosphoric acid will differ in different 
samples, 
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This year’s Royal Agricultural Show: 
in Melbourne will extend from August’ 
31 to September 4, Last year’s experi-" 
ment of an extra three days was not a 


success, and will not be repeated. 


* OK KK OK OK 
* OK OK * 


On soils rich in vegetable matter 
(humus), where decay proceeds rapidly 
and organic acids are formed, the\ ground 
phosphate rock will give in many cases: 
satisfactory returns, if applied in suftici- 
ent quantities, ; ; 


* KK KK 
* KK OK a 


What is usually called ‘ cold’ soil is duo. 
mostly to excess of water, which finds no 
outlet by sinking into it, and is forced to- 
evaporate from the surface. This takes. 
so much heat from the so:] that vegota- 
tion will not readily gtow in it. 


* * 
xa etx 


Plenty. of exercise is absolutely neces-- 
sary for stock. This is especially true o¢ 
the brood mare, brood sow, and breeding 
ewes. Without it they are very certain 
to disappoint their owner at the time. 
they bring forth their young. 


* * KKK 
a 


Ground phosphate rocks are suitable 
for sour soils, which sourness is not due- 
to excess of water Ground phosphate 
rocks are not suitable for soil that have 
been farmed for a long time, and in 


which the vegetable matter is exhausted. 


* 
cree se ppb he 


A sow is good for breeding purposes 
much longer than is generally supposed, 
After the pigs are farrowed, everything. 
that will make for development should be 
provided, as when they are not fed and 


sheltered properly they become stunted. 
and unprofitable. 


STRANG & CO. 


eg 
Tailors 


AND 


Mercers, 
30 Gawler Place 


Sl R 
(os rena AND ORNAMEN- 

TAL PRINTING of every descrip- 
tion in first-class style, on the shortest 
notice, and at cheapest rates, at the 
‘Australian Gardener’’ Office, corner of 
Pirie and Wyatt streets. 
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THRAT THR TIME’ WRTCHE 


See 
§ 


UNTIL AUGUST 1, 1909. 


Cut out this Advertisement and fill in your Application prompt : 


Name ste 


Address d 
Kind of Watch Required 


4 


A Lady’s Size i ‘A Gentleman’s Size 
Gun-Metal Watch Watch, — | 


ven free to every applicant tendering Nickel Silver, Keyless, given free to every 
a uivalent 40 empty pound Terai tea applicant tendering 30 empty pound Terai 
packets or dockets Tea packets or dockets 
TO 


ietors of TERAI TEA, a 
G. WOOD, SON, & Co., ieee ares TERRACE, ADELAID 


The above offer commenced in September last, and- we have since been inundated with 

Testimonials from all classes of people testifying to the beauty and excellence of Terai Tea, 

and there is no doubt if you commence to.drink Terai Tea you will continue to use it. It isa 
delicious beverage. 


BOYS and GIRLS with enterprise can readily secure one or more of these beautiful Watches 
by asking their friends to drink the ‘fea and save for them the empty packets. 


3 \b.. 5 lb., 10 Ib., 20 1b., 30 tb., and 40 lb. tins Terai Tea contain Net-weight Dockets—Save 
. These for Watches. ‘These, with or without packets, are available for Watches. 


a ale es 


Offer Open until August 1, 1909. 


Ch. W06D, SON, WS 23) 
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| COUNTRY ORDERS RECEIVE PROMPT ATTENTION. | 
THIS 
IS THE WATCH 


— F.BASSE &C2 
~ ADELAIDE, 


- OF THE FUTURE Wey 
; 


Ee. Basse @& Companyy’s 


Thitty Shilling English Lever. 


A Twenty-one Years’ Guarantee is given with every Watch. 


This Watch is designed and constructed to last a lifetime. Its movement is perfect, embodying the newest discoveries in. 
horological science. Although these Watches are sold at a price which brings them within the reach of all classes of the 
community, Cheapness has been attained not by the use of base and worthless materials ; but by the exercise of a spirit of 
invention and by keeping the methods of manufacture well abreast of the times. 


It is without exception THE BEST TIMEKEEPER IN THE WORLD. When time is money, a poor watch ‘is worse 
than none at all, but a reliable one is a splendid investment and moreover not costly. 


OBTAINABLE 


/ 
ONLY FROM pai EE. BA SS~_ & C@.. 
Jewellers, Opticians, and Importers, 92 & 94 Rundle Street 


If you want to buy or sell a Farm. If you want to buy or sell an Orchard, a Vineyard, a House 
or Building Sites. If you want to build a House or Borrow Money. If you want to buy or sell 
Mining and other Shares, or want any Commission Business attended to, CALL ON 


- CURRIE STREET, next Bank of Adelaide, 


Architects and Commission Agents, 


Or Ring up Telephone 1443. 


——— 
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Rearing Calves. 


By H. R. Alexander. 

Rearing and feeding calves should be 
one of the most important duties on the 
dairy farm. From the calves of to day 
we look for the cows of the future, and 
unless these calves are well fed and cared 
for. we cannot expect them to develop 
into prime dairy stock. Dairy calves or 
heifers, to be a success as cows, must be 
kept growing and doing well, without un- 
duly fattening, right from birth till they 
come into profit as milkers. Any check 
in growth or derangement of the digestive 
organs will have a deteriorating effect on 
the after value of the stock. On the 
other hand, a tendency to fatten, once 
developed in the heifer, will in all pro- 
bability continue in the cow, and at the 
expense of her milk production. 

Galf rearing is a simple and interesting 
occupation. Success will be assured 
when the feeder combines a good temper 
with a knowledge of cleanliness and a fair 
amount of common sense. On the ques- 


tion when the calf should be taken from the © 


cow, opinions differ among dairymen. 
Some allow the calf to remain with the 
mother for several days after birth, and 
claim by so doing that the calve receives a 
better start in life Other farmers hand- 
feed from birth. Under the first system 
the calf is long enough with the mother 
for the cow to become attached to her 
offspring; it is not desirable to develop 
this maternal instinct to any great extent 
in the milker, as when the calf has 
ultimately to be taken from her the cow 
frets, her milk yield being correspondingly 
checked,. Further, having become 
accustomed to drawing its own supply of 
provender, the calf often objects to 
drinking from a bucket for several days, 
thereby receiving a considerable set-back. 
At Wallongbar the calf is left with the 
mother for twenty-four hours after birth. 


During this time the cow will have. 


cleaned, fed, and established the youngster 
on its legs. Under this system, should 


- the cow fret when the calf is removed, no 


shrinkage in milk flow will be apparent; 
and at this particular period of the cow’s 
lactation milk is of no value from a cheese 
or butter-making point of view; in fact, 
colostrum has a most injurious effect on 
all dairy products. This being so, should 
a shrinkage be noticeable no real loss will 
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be sustained. Nature has provided this 
first milk, known as ‘colostrum’ or beast- 
ings,’ as the first natural food of the calf. 
Colostrum, has a cleansing and laxative 
effect on the stomach and bowls; it 
regulates and stimulates the whole 
digestive tract into healthy action. No 
medicine or prepared food can take the 
place of colostrum, and no calf can he 
successiully started in— life without re- 


%) y1K ceiving its just share of ‘beastings.’ 
! sy When taken from the cow, place the 


| eos KM 


calf in a clean, comfortable pen, with a 
small run attached. AJl calves under 4 
weeks old should be kept in this paddock, 
to allow of their being thoroughly 
established cn a skim-milk diet before 
being drafted out among: the bigger and 
stronger calves. ‘To make calves tractable 
and easily handled in after life, a good 


plan is to tie up all youngsters for a few. 


hours daily in this small yard; the lesson 
will never be forgotten. 

During the first week oc ten days of a 
calf’s life, feed the youngster three times 
a day on the warm unadulterated 
mother’s milk. By feeding three times 
daily there is less risk of overloading the 
stomach, thereby taxing the strength of 
the calf’s digestive organs, than if the 


calf is fed only twice, in the morning and~ 


evening. At the expiration of ten days 
the mid-day meal can be dropped. Once 
the calf becomes accustomed to two meals 
per day, a small quantity. of skim-milk 
may be added to the food, also an ounce 
of lime-water. Lime-water strengthens 
the system; also tends to neutralise 
acidity to the stomach, thereby to a decree 
preventing scours. 

Gradually increase the percentage of 
skim-milk; at the same time reduce the 
quantity of full milk till the calf is 4 
weeks old, when it should be fed solely on 
askim-milk or wheyration. As the calf’s 
diet is undergoing change a 2 or 3-ounce 
dose of castor or raw linseed oil, given 
twice a week in the food, has an excellent 
corrective effect, and’ prevents costiveness, 
the sure sign of digestive troubles and a 
forerunner of scours. Up to thisstage no 
food other than milk is advisable, “the 
change from full to skim milk being a 
severe enough tax on the calf’s strength 
without any addition of solid matter in 
the ration. After the four weeks’ stage, 
some calf-food can be fed with advantage; 
gradually add the food tothe milk, taking, 
say, two weeks to place the calf on a ful! 
allowauce. 

A mixture of crushed linseed 1 part 
and poliard 2 parts, when well boiled, 
makes a cheep and nutritious food, and 
compensates to a degree for the butter-fat 
extracted, . 

A full one-meal allowance for a 6 weeks 


* old calf would be— 


1 pint linseed and pollard porridge. 

1 oz. lime-water, 

1v 1b, skim-milk. : 
This to be increased as the calf grows 
older. Should milk be short in quantity, 


_ the addition of porridge and water to the 


above ration would keep the calf grow- 


ing, 
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As milk passes through a separator it 
becomes considerably charged with air. 
The presence of any excess of skim-milk 
is harmful if fed to calves, and will cause 
colic and scours. Separated milk should 
be allowed to stand for a short time prior 
to feeding to poddies, to permit of air 
escaping. Splendid results follow cooling 
skim-milk as it comes from the separator, 
afterwards warming the cooled milk to 
feeding temperature by means of steam 
orahotiron. If calves must be fed on 
skim milk direct from the separator avoid 
all froth." Allow calves free access to rock 
salt. 

When cheese is made, follow above 
feeding rules, substituting whey for skim- 
milk and allowing a larger quantity of 
linseed porridge. 

To make the whey more palatable, also 
to increase the feeding value, 2 ounces of 
molasses per meal may be added to 
ration. This quantity of molasses will be 
found ample; if fed in excess molasses has 
a rather opening effect on the bowls. As 
drawn from cheese vat whey contains a 
varying amount of gas, which, if fed direct 
to calves, would in many cases cause: 
hoyen Whey should be allowed tostand 
for an hour or two to allow of gas escap- 
ing, or better still whey could be 
pasteurised and cooled as drawn; this 
would expel all gasand check development 
of acidity. Calves can be reared equally 
as well on whey as on skim-milk provided 
cleanliness and care be observed. 

Suppliers to co-operative factories 
should insist on all whey shoots and tanks 
being kept in a sweet condition; they must 
be scrubbed and scalded daily. 

Feed calves regularly, their meals nearly 
as pcssible dividing the twenty four 
hours. Their food must be warm, fresh, 
clean, and fed from thoroughly clean 
buckets. All calf food should be so pure 
and wholesome that the feeder would, if 
need be, drink of the mixture. Feeding 
temperature should be maintained be- 
tween 90 deg. and 100 deg, Fahr. 

Three feeding systems are in vogue 
among dairy farmers—from troughs, by 
means of rubber teats, and by bailing up 
and feeding from buckets. Having tried 
all these methods I can unhesitatingly 
recommend the last mentioned. Diminu- 
tive bails can be erected at a very small 
cost, and by feeding each calf individually 
from buckets every animal receives its 
proper allowance of food, and sickness or 
loss of appetite can readily be detected 
and attended to, : 

When feeding from troughs the method 
is to fill the trough with milk for, say, 
twelve calves; after drafting this number 
of poddies into the feeding yard the 
feeder takes his stand at one end of the 
trough armed with a long stick. As the 


greedy, yuick drinking calves appear to 


have had enough, the feeder, gently or 
otherwise, as the case demands, taps them 
on the nose with the stick, keeping them 
in this way till the weaker or slower 
drinking calves get their share. Needless 
to say, calves fed in this way never look 
an evenly nourished lot. Feeding by 
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Stork @&e HoaAkrhzK, 


Sole Agents 


WINDERWOOD "HXYPEWRITER. 


The new Billing and Invoicing Typewriter will make out Invoice, Day Book, and Cart Notes 


SECOND-HAND TYPEWRITERS of all makes for sale from £5. 


at ONE writing, 


Cash or Easy Terms 


Copyinsg.—We undertake copying of ail descriptions. Specifications, Contractz, Price 


.. Lists, and Circular Letters. 


Lo eee : 
ede 


100 copies Circular, 5s. ; 50 copies, 3s, 


Alexandra Chambers, 27 Grenfell Street, Adelaide. 


means of teats may have some good 
points, but experience has proved to the 
writer that results never compensated for 
the trouble and expense connected with 
the rubbers and tubes. 
. If grass is plentiful calves need 10 
other food in addition to ration already 
mentioned, During dry summer spells 
and winter months an allowance of hay 
and silage is necessary. To ultimately 
become a cow with the depth of body and 
capacity for food so desired in milkers, 
the digestive organs of the calf or heifer 
must be fully developed; this can only be 
done by liberal and bulky feeding. Silage 
made from any green fodder makes an 
ideal roughage for young dairy stock ; it 
is cheap, palatable, easily digested and 
readily eaten; silage acts as a laxative and 
keeps the bowls in a healthy condition; 
lucerne, meadow and Hungarian millet 
hays are excellent fodders, but are con- 
siderably more expensive than silage. 
Oaten or wheaten hay when fed to young 
stock is digested and relished better if 
chaffed and damped down with molasses 
and water. 

When feeding hay from racks, should 


calves appear somewhat costive, 2 or 3 . 


ounces of crude molasses given in their 
milk will correct the trouble. 

When weaning, put calf on one meal a 
day fora week or two and then feed 
once every other day, gradually re- 
ducing food allowance till the calf is 
weaned, 


"Phone 1080, 


When to wean depends on the calf and 
grass available; ii never pays to wean a 
calf and turn it out to starve on bare 
paddocks. 

—‘ Agricultural Gazette of N.S.W.’ 


News and Notes. 


Stir each of the separate lots of cream 
each way to keep them uniform. 


Look well to the cow’s comfort, for an 
uncomfortable cow never milks well. 


The life of a separator depends very 
largely on all the bearings being kept 
well oiled and clean. 


A dairy farmer of Hawera (N.Z.) is 
said to have drawn a cheque for £187 for 
December, from 100 cows. 


The condition of the droppings is an 
excellent index to the manner and condi- 
tion of digestion and the health of the 
cow. : 


If you desire your cow to be an easy 
milker, with teats that feel like velvet, be 
careful never to milk her with cold or 
dirty hands, 


The man who undertakes to work at 
dairy-farming with the old-time bandage 
over his eyes is at a fearful disadvantage. 
Tke world has gone on and passed him. 


Tt is an unwise and thriftless plan to 
be always changing cows. A good herd 
can never result from such a process. 


The true type of a dairy cow is that 
which furnishes the most and best of any 
commercial products at the lowest cost. 


Sometimes cows got into the habit of 
holding up their milk. This is especially 
true when a cow is first milked by a 
machine. 


A churn should never be filled more 
than half full of cream. and the c:urn 
sheuld be stopped several tinies at the 
beginning of churning to remove the cork 
and allow the escape of gases, 


The ingredients which go to make 
cream are collected by the digestive 
organs of the milch cow. Very often it 
is not more feed that is necessary to 
make more cream, but better digestion. 


The records of 16 cows of the Ontario 
experiment station showed that the 
different individual ranged from 19,065 
to 5,236 pounds of milk, and the profit 
over the cost of feeding ranged from 
109.76dol. to 17.44dol. 


In selecting the heifers, keep those 
from the best cows so long as they have 
strong constitutions and are shapely. 
The testing and weighing of their milk 
will prove whether they are worth 
keeping for a second year, 
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A. H. FRISBY, 


< Ladies - and -Gentlemen’s - Tailor, 


GAW!LER PLACE, 


Late of Bond Street, London, also Western Australia, and late Head Cutter C, J. Lane & Co.,. 


Collins Street, Melbourne. 


Only the Very Latest and perior Quality of Materials stocked. 


All orders are executed under the personal supervision of Mr. Frisby, and onqy skilled workmen employed. 


Trial Order respectfully solicited. 


Correspondence promptly attended to. 


Note the Aadadress— 


A. H. FRISBY, Gawler Place, opposite Macrow & Son. 


HELLMAN & CoO., 
House, Land, and Business Agents, 17 Waymouth St. 


MONEY TO LEND. 


Approved Securities, 4 to 5 per cent. per annum. 


Note this ! 


FIRLE, 3 miles from City—9 acres, 6 
rooms, oranges and paddocks, £1,150. 
A great bargain. 


By HYDE PARK LOAD, and Penny 
Section-—Detached House, 4 rooms, 
bath, verandahs, £250. Any ternis 
almost, £20 deposit, 12s. 6d. weekly, 
principal and interest at 5 per cent. 


FIRLE—2} acres, lovely orangery full 
bearing, splendid house 8 rooms, etc., 
stables, pigstye. £1,375. 


CITY, close Hanson Street—Detached 
stone house, 4 rooms, etc. £315. 


FOR SALE. 


Terms in all cases can be 


CITY—Investment, £75 per annum for 
£1,200. Building could be put there for 
£1,500 and land given in for nothing. 


CROYDON—3 acres close station, rising 
neighborhood. £1650, 


-NORTH UNLEY— Residence, 8 rooms, 


bath, pantry, cellarette. Enclosed area, 
lavatory, stables, trapshed, 1-16th acre, 
Only 1-8th mile walk G.P.O., close 
penny section. £890. 


CROYDON, close Station—Superb free- 
stone Villa, 6 rooms, every modern 
convenience, 50x 150. £665. 


arranged. 


CITY, South Terrace—Well built Villa 
9 rooms, every convenience, large block 
ground, stables, motor house, concert 
hall, man’s room, etc. Only £1,680. 

PORT ADELAIDE—=3 shops and 1 room 
each, brick, almost new, £650. Rents 
33s. weekly, rates only £8 yearly. 
Pays well. 

CITY, Hast Part—2 cottages, 3 rooms. 
verandahs, £400; rents, 14s. 6d. weekly. 

PENNINGTON TERRACE, NORTH 
ADELATDE — Residence, 6 rooms, 
bath, etc., stables, trapshed. £700, 
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NOTICE TO FRUIT AND PLANT DEALERS. 


The attention of all persons interested in the inter-State trade in fruits, plants, and vegetables is hereby drawn to the 
Amended Regulations dealing therewith as published in the “Government Gazette’ of July 9, 1908, on pages 33 and 34, under which 


1. Grape vines, or portions thereof, are absolutely prohibited. 


2. Other plants and fruits may be introduced via Serviceton by rail, per parcels post, to Adelaide, and via Port Adelaide 
by sea only. : 


3. No parcel containing those goods shall be landed in South Australia without an inspector’s permit, 


= 


No plants other than those growing in pots having soil attached to their roots will be admitted. 


5, A certificate signed by an officer of the Department of Agriculture in the exporting State—indicating that they were 
reasonably free from disease when exported—must be presented with every consignment of fruits, plants, or vegetables 
on arrival, such certificate must also indicate whether the case or covering be quite new or has been efficiently 
disinfected. ; 

6. Every such package must have indelibly and legibly printed, marked, or stencilled upon it, or upona tag or label 
attached to it, the exporter’s name and address or some mark which he has registered with the Department of 
Agriculture in the exporting State, a 

7. All banana fruits must be accompanied by a certificate signed by the grower, as well as by an officer of the 
Department of Agriculture in the State where they have been grown, certifying that they have been effectively covered 
against fruit flies for three (3) weeks prior to being exported, f 


8. No plants or portions thereof will he sdmitted from any State or countcy where phylloxera exists unless accompanied by 
declaration made before a Justice of the Peace, British Consular Agent, or officer of the Department of Agriculture in the 
exporting country to the effect (a) that the plants were not grown within 50 yards of any grape vine, (b) thatno phylloxera 
exists or has existed in the plantation from which the plants originated. h 


9. No charges will be made for goods inspected and certified for export. For imported goods an inspection fee ati ne 
penny, or a sorting fee of threepence per package will be charged when not exceeding two cubic feet in capacity. Extra 
charges will be made for larger packages and for disinfection when necessary. 


10. The penalties for any breach of these regulations are fines from £5 to £100 or imprisonment not exceeding six (6) 
months. " 


Persons desirous of obtaining further information may do so by applying to the Department of Agiculture, North-terrace. 


L. OLOUGHLIN, Minister of Agriculture. 


Government Poultry Station. 
Agricultural College, Roseworthy. 
Eggs and Chickens for Sale during Season. 


Black Orpington, Buff Orpington, and Indian Game—Eggs, 15s., Chickens, 30s. a dozen. 

Silver Wyandottes, Haverolles, Minorca, White Wyandotte, White Leghorn, Old English Game—Kggs, 10s., Chickens, 21s. a dozen. 
Table Birds—Hgegs from various crosses, 3s.. when available. 

Settings will be 15 eggs and no replacements. Chickens at a month old. The stock is of first-class quality and vigorous 


For further particulars apply to the Poultry Expert, Crown Lands Offices, or the Poultry Superintendent, Agricultura 
College, Roseworthy. 8 


? . 1342 GAWLER PLACE. ; 
Renowaed for his Watches, Jewellery, and Repairs. ADELAIDE 
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Diseases of Fowls. 


G. BRAGSHAW, in the ‘ Agricultural 
Gazette of N.S.W.’ 


(Continued from last issue.) 


—Abcess.— 


This is the name as applied to a 
collection of pus or matter, and may form 
in any internal or external part of the 
fowl’s body; sometimes the result of an 
accident, while often the cause is not 
apparent. : 

‘A common place for abcesses is the 
breastbone of growing cockerels, and 
usually situated about half way. up the 
breastbone, and may be any size from a 
marble to, in rare instances, that of a golf 
ball. The skin on this part of the fowl is 
very transparent, «nd the matter is quite 
liquid, its dark blue colour showing 
through the skin. These abcesses, or 
boils, are most easily treated, only re- 
quiring an incision, when the watery 
matter will run out. The wound should 
then be syringed with warm water, to 
which a few drops of disinfectant have 
been added, then dried. The slight 
incision will heal up without further 
treatment. 

The cause of gathering is usually sup- 
posed to be an injury to the breast -by 
flying on to the roosts, and why cockerels 
should be more liable to the trouble than 
pullets can only be explained on the 
ground that,as a rule, the breasts of 
pullets are better covered with flesh than 
the growing cockerels, whose breastbones 


are usually prominent; and it should be 
noted that, in two instances, when [ killed 
birds with the object of discovering the 
cause, in both the bone had been injured, 
it being the seat of the trouble. 

Another common location for abcesses, 
but of another form, is on the ball of the 
foot, and known as Bumble-foot. The 
commencement of this trouble is the 
thickening of the underparts of the foot, 
which ultimately become inflamed. The 
tissue under the skin becomes affected. a 
thick matter then forming. The pressure 
of the bird’s body on the part irritates 
the trouble, which, if not treated, gradually 
works into other parts of the foot and 
legs. 

The heavy breeds are most liable to 
the ailment, Dorkings in particular. At 
the game time I have seen many instances 
of it in Leghorns and Hamburgs, while it 
is not unusual in Bantams, particularly 
the feathered-legged breeds. Bumble-foot 
although at first a simple looking ailment, 
is really not so; for although slow in 
developinent, if not treated, usually 
accounts for the death of the subject. It 
is believed to be the result of a bruise from 
continually being kept on hard or stony 
ground; while many think it is caused by 
the fowl’s flying from a high perch on to 
the hard ground. In connection with the 
latter, I have had experience of keeping 
Brahmas which were’ never allowed to 
perch, and cases of Bumble-foot were in 
the flock, 

The remedial measures are, to pare the 
hard surface of the swelling and poultice 
frequently. If pus has formed, then two 
good clean cuts should be made across the 
wound in the form of a ><, and the 
matter squeezed out, Frequently this is 
of a cheesy nature, andj will have to be 
scraped out with a penknife. The wound 
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a ES 
Should then be washed out with carbolised 
water, or diluted Condy’s Fluid; the foot 
to be bandaged up with a clean wet cloth, 
and not removed for, say, a fortnight, at 
the enu of which time the wound will 
likely have healed, and no further trouble 
ensue. In cases where the disease has got 
into the tissues beyond the ball of the 
foot, it is difficult to effect a cure. Male 
birds are more frequent subjects of the 
disease than hens. In relation to this, 
and the abcess on the breastbone, low 
perches are advocated, which, if not wholly 
preventive, will be partially so. 


(Lo be Continued,) 


A Poisonous Weed to Poultry. 


The Government Poultry Expert (Mr. 
D. F. Laurie) has received from Mr. L. 
Senn, poultry breeder, of Port Pirie, a 
sample of a weed growing on his pro- 
perty. Mr. Senn forwarded it for 
indentification, believing that it was 
poisonous to fowls and ducks, An ex- 
amination by the Director of the Botanic 
Gardens (Dr. Holtze) had disclosed the 
fact that the weed is Lycium homium, of 
which the fruit and leaf are undoubtedly 
poisonous to poultry. 


Old Hens. 


A common complaint amongst those. 
who keep fowls as an adjunct to the farm 
is, that the Lirds do not lay a fair number 
of eggs, It is remarkable how such 
persons stand in their own light as regards 
the management of their poultry. They 
will persist in keeping their old hens yeac 
after year, instead of keeping early hatched 
pullets. We have repeatedly noticed that 
farmers who are offered a good price for 
pullets promptly sell them all off and re- 
tain the old hens. This simply means 
that the nearly worn-out old birds stop 
laying for two or three months, or, if they 
do lay, only produce two to three eggs, 
and then start to sit. Now, supposing 
that they were to sell off these pratically 
useless hens at even 1s. each, they would 
be really saving money. For, supposing 
a man has forty old hens, costing, say 2s. 
each for corn, he is actually paying at 
the rate of 2s. a head for them, and get- 
ting no return for his outlay. Now, 
suppose, further, that these forty old 
hens are disposed of, and forty pullets 
kept. If they are anything like worth 
keeping, they will pay for their keep twice 
over, and, in the same year, will be worth 
twice as much or more than the old use- 
less hens. 

Why should the poultry-keeper act 
differently to the dairy farmer? We do 
not find them sticking pertinaciously to 
old cows. If the cow neither gives 
sufficient milk to pay for its keep, nor 
puts on flesh, what does the dairyman 
do? He just puts her in the market and 
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sells her for what she will fetch, and in 
Let the poultry- 
keeper do the same, and he will not 


so doing he is a gainer. 


have to complain that poultry do not 


pay- 
—‘Queensland Agricultural Journal’. 


Washing White Leghorns for 
Exhibition. 


H. V. Hawkins, Poultry Expert. 


White fowls, and others of light colour, 
require washing all over. The requisites 
are plenty of hot water, a basinful of 
soapy water—made by dissolving cut-up 
soap in hot water—a nice soft sponge, and 
some dry towels, Having washed the 
feet and legs, fill a tub with water, hot 
enough for an ordinary bath, and sufficient 
to go round the body of the bird; care 
must be taken to thoroughly drench the 
bird to the skin. Part the plumage and 
work it about with: the sponge under 
water, then rub the sponge, well soaped, 
into the feathers, up, down, and across; 
for the fluffy feathers in front use the 
hand, working it upanddown. Continue 
working at the feathers until every particle 
of dirt is removed. 

The next operation is to wash the 
head, sponging well round the eyes, the 
top of the head, and down the hackle. 
After this place the bird in a tub of clean 
warm water—which will also do for 
washing the next bird— and rinse it well 
taking care that the soap is thoroughly 
removed, otherwise, the plumage will be- 
come clogged, and will not web nicely. 
Having pressed out with the hands any 
soapy water, put the bird into a third tub 
of cold water to which may be added at 
least a tablespoonful of borax, which wil! 
preserving that stay-white 
colour, which is desirable in the show 
pird. Then rinse quickly—but thorough- 
ly. The cold bath will have the effect of 
closing up the pores, minimizing the risk 
of the bird taking cold, Place the bira 
on the table, and remove any water that 
remains witha sponge, squeezed dry; 
then, using a towl, dry the head, wipe 


assist in 


down the neck;and sop the rest of the- 


body, always working the way of the 
feathers. A stimulant may now be given 
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—20 drops of ammoniated tincture of 
quinine to a tablespoonful of milk, When 
this is done put the bird in a crate placed 
before a fire with a strong vlow of warmth 
avoiding a fierce heat, and from time to 
time, turn the crate until the bird is 


neerly dry, but still damp. Remove it to 


a lined exhibition basket placed in a warm 
but not hot, position, the object of this 
final drying being to secure a slightly 
moist atmosphere so that the plumage 
properly webs again. Birds may be 
washed three or four days prior to ex- 
hibiting. They will keep perfectly clean 
if there is plenty of chaff in the pen, and 
the droppings are frequently removed. 

—Victorian “ Journal of Agriculture.” 


The price of eggs is rising steadily. 
The weekly supplies at the different mar- 
kets are not sufficiently to meet demands. 
The quantity put down in cool stores or 
preservatives was, this year, much smaller 
than usual, and the market is, to a great 


extent, dependant on new laid eggs, Ag - 


there is every chance of the high rates 
being maintained for three or four 
months, poultry-keepers should endeavor 
to bring on early pullets, Eggs produced 
before the end of May will find a good 


market. 
—— 

It has been proved by careful tests that 
an infertile egg, or one without the life- 
germ in it, will keep in any situation for 
a much longer period than a fertile egg. 
During the course of some experiments 
which were carried on by the editor of 
one of the largest American poultry 
journals, infertile eggs were placed in a 
drawer of an office desk and kept there 
for 12 months. At the end of that time 
evaporation had dried up the contents of 
the egg to one-third its bulk, leaving itin 
the form of a solid, but the eggs were, 
according those making the experiment, 
still sweet and quite palatable. 
Se 


— 
MY JEWELLER, 


? f. 


AND 


CLOCK REPAIRS. 
Good Work at Moderate Charges, 
Watches Cleaned from 2s. 6d. 

A well-selected stock of Watches and 

Jewellery at fair play prices. 


1 Rundle Street, ,,.0PPosi= 


ehive Corner 


And at 146 Rundle Street, 
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—- 


GHO. TATT, 


Veterinary Surgeon, 
Horse Mouth Specialist,. 


28 years Victorian Practice. 


OPERATIONS PERFORMED. 
ALL DISEASES TREATED. 


249 Rundle St., Adelaide. 
TELEPHONE 1,654. 


Bagot, Shakes, 
& Lewis, Ltd., 


STOCK AND STATION AGENTS. 


Wool, Skin and Hide Rrokers, 
Auctioneers and Valuators, 
Licensed Land Brokers, Loan 

And Estate Agents, 


Land Department have for Sale ...- 

Some Splendid Agricultural, Grazing 
and Horticultural Lands in all parts 
of South Australia. 

Also in Westera Australia, New South 
Wales, and other States. 


Properties sold privately or by auction 
in all parts of tbe State of South 


Australia. 
Large Estates disposed of for Closer 
Settlement. 
Advice given as to Best Means of 
Realisation. 


Plans Prepared. Valuations Made. 

Special attention given to City and 
Suburban House and Property business. 
Persons wanting Houses cannot do 
better than apply for’ particulars to 
Manager, Land Department, 18 King 
William Street, Adelaide. 


M. lL. Tomlinson, 
(LATE J. G. ORAM), 
Manufacturing Jeweller, 
Watchmaker, 
Diamond Setter & Engraver. 


Repairs to Watches, Clocks, and Jewellery 
of every description accurately, artistically 
and promptly executed at moderate prices. 


27 Grenfell St., Adelaide. 


a 
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Do ‘Poultry Pay ? 


Yes, if you REGULARLY use 


“KONDO” 
Poultry Food. 


POULTRY FOR PROFIT is a very inter- 
esting subject, and one that is not yet 
definitely settled in this country. How- 
ever, there is one thing certain, if Hens 
ean be made to ay a arge number 
of eggs, and they do not die from 
sickness, Poultry-keeping would pay, and 
pay very hand- omely. “ KONDO” Poultry 
Food will assist the former, and by keeping 
the birds healthy greatly yaikiGny: thelatter 


To be had fro n Sterekeapers, or from 
R. G. LILLYWHITE. Sole Agent, 
Phone 2250. 10 Alma Chambers. 


Up to-date Tailors 


We have a large 
stock of Woollens 
to choose from. 


Fitand workman- 
ship guaranteed. 


Algo, a large stock 
of Gents’ Mercery 
to choose from, 
which can be pur- 
chased at 20 per 
cent. less than 
elsewhere. 


—— 


Self-measurement 
forms supplied on 
application, 


A. BROWN & CO. 
15 CENTRAL MARKET. 
There is Nothing like Leather, 


FOR A GOOD HONEST WEARING 
Boot, GO TO THI 
GENTRAL Boor PALacr 


77 HINDLEY STREET, ADELAIDE 
(Opposite Max Swift's), 
Where the man himself makes and repairs 


Boots with the best of material, 


Fit and Style Guaranteed. A trial 
solicited, 

The Cheapest House in town for the 
durable nature of work as guaranteed, 


kel’s ze 
panels? Soap 


is + PERFECTION! 


A MEDICINAL SKIN FOOD. 
For the BATH. For the TOILET, 
SWEET : CREAMY : SUAVE. 


» 4 VERITABLE BALM FOR 
i THE SKIN. 


Ensures 


A LOVELY COMPLEXION 


fj imparts 
r .A VELVETY SOFTNESS 


and can be used on the 
Skin of 


A NEW-BORN BABE. 


THE PIANOLA PIANO 


with Themodist, 
THE PIANO OF THE FUTURE. 


The Piano that Everyone can Play. 


Playable by Piano or Pianola Music Roll. 


We will take your existing PIANO as part payment. 
The time has passed to speculate upon the future of the Pianola Piano. It is here 
to-day as the most successful innovation in musical instruments. 
You may have your choice of four old-established Pianos of high reputation, 


THE WEBER WHEELOCK 

THE STECK STUY VESAN 
% As a Straight Piano or Pianola Piano. 

Padrewski’s choice of Pianos is the Weber. 

Richard Wagner’s choice was the Steck. 


. Manufactured and sold only by the 
Pianola Company Propty., Ltd., 
38 King William Street, next Rundle Street Corner. 


VISIT TEE 


IDEAL, STUDIO 


JOHN DUNNE, Proprietor. ' 443 Rundle Street, 
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Eo ¥ Worm Sswrwealkftast 


OU Ss EE 


BLUE 
LAKE 
OATMEAL. &§ 


Hqual to the 
Hinest Scotch 
Oatmeal, 


MADE IN YOUR OWN STATE by the Blue Lake Oatmeal Milling Coy. 


& & BRICE & 66, LTD., commonweatrn. 
3 >» 2 wo 
Hua gp CE 

VICHREGAT, PHOTOGRAPHERS, 

65 RONDRE SLREELS 


All the Latest Processes in Photography. 


SS Dellcate, Palable, and 
Nutritious. 


Newest Styles and Shapes of Mounts continually arriving from Europe 
and America. 


CABINETS 10s. 6d. per dozen, including 
: Béautiful 10 x 12 Enlargement. 
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The Orchard. 


THE APPLE CROP. 


Alternation of Fruiting 
Seasons. 


By Geo. Quinn, Korticultural Instructor. 


In many districts of South Australia 
the crop of apples is so light this year 
that one has to search carefully on some 
ofthe trees to find a single fruit. In 
some districts of the Hills scarcely an 
apple is untouched by codlin moth, the 
pest having concentrated on the few fruits 
available, in addition to which the trees 


in the early part of the season had .an- 


absolutely barren appearance, so that 
repressive measures were considered, 
unnecessary. The Mount Lofty district 
carried.a very good ercp last year, while 
the Angaston district, which had a very 
light yield last year, has this season an 
exceptionally fine lot of fruit. 

The subject of the irregular fruiting of 
apple-trees from year to year is Tea 
the attention of horticulturists in al 
parts of the world where apple-growing 
has risen to be a distinct industry. In 
Europe and the eastern States of North 
America, where the climatic conditions 
are much more severe, it is only reason_ 


able to assume that this factor has a great. 


deal to do with the irregular cropping, as 
distinguished from the cropping 
alternate years, which usually occurs in 
Australia. It isgenerally accepted tha; 
certain varieties of apples only fruit in 
alternate seasons, and although no 
-absoluie evidence is yet available, minor 


in 


tests have been made with a view ot 
ascertaining whether this habit is a fixed 
characteristic or only due to the physio- 
logical effects of carrying a heavy crop of 
fruit. 
forming pip-fruits, such as apple and 
pear, it is a well-known fact that usually 
the energies of the spur are so concen- 
trated in the development of the fruit 
that the extensions, unless the spur is 


In connection with the spur- 


exceptionally strong, rarely terminate in 
another flowerbud; but on those spurs 
which do not bear fruits there is a greater 
chance for the extension to develop a 
matured flowerbud for the next season’s 
crop. 

Under South Austalian conditions there 


appears to be ‘some evidence that more 


even production of apple crops may be 
attained by the following means:—Suit- 
able tillage and feeding of the trees, sys- 


tematic repression of diseases, regular 


pruning of not too drastic a character and 


adapted to the needs of each variety, 


thinning out of fruits when very heavily 
set upon certain kinds, which is done with 
the object of producing a better sample, 
and, finally, the mixing together, in a 
plantation, of a fair number of varieties 
which blossom approximatcly at the same 
period, 
order to carry out, but it embodies 
nothing more than what is being done in 
a number of our best-kept orchards of this 
State the careful manipulation of the 


branches and spurs of the apple-trees has 
not been carried on for any great number 
of years, and, in fact, the generally 


accepted idea is that after an apple-tree 
reaches the bearing stage, there is practi- 
cally no further need to prune it, excapt- 
ing to occasionally thin out a limb here 
and there; but Professor L. H. Bailey’s 
reference to the peach and the grape-vine 
opens up room for thought in the direction 
that pruning operations should be carried 
along lines which imply that, while 
certain operations are devoted to repa‘ring 
waste an! producing ripened fruitbeds, 
others should be devoted at the same tim 3 
to the production of fruit for’ 
season, 


apple grower, their plants would not only 


This would appear a fairly large 


that 
It is very obvious that if the 
grape-grower and the peach-grower wer’ 
to act upon the lines adopted by the 
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resort to a system of alternate bearing, 
Lut very soon would come to a condition 
when even this result could not be 
depended on. Personally, I am of opinion 
that to remedy this irregular fruit-bearing 
habit cur trees must be more systemati- 
cally treated, but to what extent this 
must be done will depend very much upon 
the conditions which prevail in the locality 
and the 


upon 


varieties which are 


grown. 
S.A. ‘Journal of Agriculture? 


ssnesnsneetsienteneseneeeeenee? 


Fumigation of Nursery Stoel. 


Dipping nursery stock in lime-sulphur 
wash or other insecticides has recently 
been much advocated as a substitute for 
fumigation with dydrocyanic acid gas. 
The N. Y. Agri. Exp. Station at Geneva 
finds, however, that this treatment, if used 
at all, must be handled wth care to 
secure scale destruction without injuring 
the trees, With the sulphur wash, ex- 
posure of the trees for too long a time or 
at too high temperature resulted in 
injury; while with any of the materials 
used, exposure of the roots to the mixture 
resulted in injury to the 
stock. For nurserymen, the station still 
recommends fumigation as most effective 
and least liable to injury: and would 
advise orchardists to use the lime-sulphur 
as a spray after the trees are set, rather 
than as a dip when they are received. 


a serious 


—‘Florists’ Exchange, 


Secret of Canning Fruits. 


An exchange says the secrot of canning 
fruits is in the fact that fermentation is 
caused by ‘microbes’ or ferment germs 
which are killed when subjected to boiling 
temperature. If the fruits are placed in 
cans or glass jars, filled with either pure 
water or weak syrup, then subjected to 
boiling, and finally closed down so that 
no air and fresh germs can gain an 
entrance, the fruit will keep good for a 
couple of years. 


36 
To Crystallise Fruits. 


The following method of crystallising 
fruit is given in the ‘Agricultural Journal’ 
of the Cape of Good Hope:— 

The means of preserving fresh fruits in 
a crystallised form is attained by extract- 
ing the juices from the fruits and re 
placing them with sugar syrup, which, 
upon hardening, preserves the fruit 1from 
decay, and at the same time retains their 
natural shape, and, 
flavour. 


to some extent, 
The process is as follows:— Fresh 
Fresh fruit, nearly ripe, whole, or cut in- 
to quarters, in the case of citrus and such 
large sorts, should be boiled until they 
are soft enough to be handled without 
breaking. In the case of citrus fruits, the 
rind should be lightly pared off, and the 
pulp removed, at least a couple of hours 
before boiling. The softer kinds, such as 
peach, plum, apricot, &c., would merely 
be steeped in boiling water for a very 
short time, care being taken that they 
are not immersed sufficiently long to be 
cocked, The exact time can only be 
determined by actual experience. After 
this, the water from the fruit should be 
allowed to drain off thoroughly, and when 
sufficiently dry, they should be placed in 
hot sugar syrup, and kept there for a fw 
days, so that the sugar may enter the fruit 
cells and displace what juice remains after 
The fruit 
in clean 


the boiling or scalding process. 
should then be lightly washed 
cold water, and packed 
sugar while wet, and allowed to remain 
there and dry off in a draught, until it is 
hard.enough to be packed away for trans- 


in dry white 


port. A common home recipe for pre” 
paring sugar syrup is:—1 lb. white sugar 
to 1 pint of water, adding the white of an 
ege to every 4 1b, of sugar; boil this mix- 
over a fast fire for twenty miuutes, and 
strain through a cloth while hot, when it 


is ready for use. 


The present season has been favorable 
for peaches. In dry years the fruit 
frequently fails to mature properly. 
‘Peach growers should make provision 
a storing water, so as to be able io 
“trigate tha trees when the 
moisture is deficient. Peete 


natural 
felts 


Interesting Orchard Notes. 


 Allland intended for planting should 
now be got in readiness for the autumn 
cultivating. 


All fruit that is being stored must be 
gone over frequently, so that any showing 
signs of decay may be promptly 


removed. 


Enable late peaches to ripen quickly 
by a judicious thinning of crowded 
shoots and such growth as is unduly 
screening the fruit. 


Apples and pears should not be allowed 
to ripen on the trees where they are at 
the mercy of every gale, but should be 
gathered when perfectly dry, and stored 
until dry. 

Cherries from Western Australia were 
sent to India for the first time last 
December, and landed in excellent con-- 
dition. This should prove the foundation 
of a profitable industry. 


The present export season for apples 
will be a phenomenal one as regards 
Victoria, for the output will be more 
than double that of last season. There 
is a sadly different tale to tell as regards 
he apple crop of this State. 


. The Western Australian orchards are 
producing considerably more fruit than 
can be used locally. This season the 
public could purchase fruit at prices 
hitherto unheard of inthe West. Peaches 


were sold at 2/ per case of 36lb. 


Autumn is the best time to apply lime 
to the soil, The early rain will carry 
the lime down, and incorporate it with 
the soil much better than when used in 
the spring. Soil that has become sour 
through excess of moisture, and imperfect 
drainage, requires liming at the rate of 
from 1 to 3 tons to the acre. 


The fruit fiy pest appears to have been 
overcome to a large extent in New South 
Wales. The Government entomologist 
(Mr. W. W. Froggatt) aud the district 
inspectors visited numerous orchards in 
the Hawkesbury, and other fruit-growing 


‘centres recently. On the whole’ of the 


‘trip not a single fruit fly maggot was 
seen. j 
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There isa strong demand for Austra- 
lian grown oranges in the London and 
German markets during the mouths OF 
September and October Last season an 
experimental shipment from Adelaide 
realised from 16/ to 21/ per case. 


Owing to the low temperatures this 
summer the consumption of fruit is not 
nearly as large asusual. An experienced 
fruit salesman in the wholesale trade is 
opinion that the demand is about half of 
what it would be if the weather was 
warm. The public turn away from fruit 
when the weather is cold in much the 


same way as they do from iced drinks. 


Dr. M'Kenzie, of Geelong, is reported 
to have discovered traces of arsenate of 
lead on the peelings of some apples. It 
is not stated whether or not the quantity 
was suflicient to do any harm to the con- 
sumer. Fruit that has been sprayed 
with an arsenical mixture is sure to con- 
tain some trace of the poison. It has 
been computed that a person would 
require to eat not less than two cases of 
sprayed apples at one time before he 
would be affected. 


The way to a ai of this fellow = all IL his 
kind is to spray the leaves they feed on with, 


Swiit’s 
Arsenate of Lead 
GUARANTEED EFFECTUAL. 


Will Not Burn or Scorch the Foliage: 


Our Free Book on Insect Pests and Insecticides Is oF 
Broat practical value value. Send for It. 


HENRY W. PEABODY & CO.) 
9 Bridge Street, SYDNEY. —{ 
Local Agents—E..& W. Hackett. 


/ 
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BREATHING ROOM. 


A man standing in his City back-yard is Cribbed, Cabined and Confined, but the MAN 
ON THE LAND standing in the centre of one of the following blocks can expand his Lungs 
and swing his arms to his Heart’s Content. 


14,926 Acres Hundred of Coolinong. 
6,621 Acres of Coneybeer. 


I can sell the rights in these Right of Bpreiete Leases at a Low Price, Rent Low, Rainfall 
Good. A. Speculator should do well by developing this sae and selling it offin } 000 acre 
farms. ; ase 


5,000 Acres (nearly) near Pinnaroo Railway line. Fee simple at the average of 10s. per 
acre. Said to be SKE stock country when apa off, 


NEAR CITY, 229 Acres, half mile Pita to river —hill and gully, sedi 300. 


zx. EE. PO WW Eo ius, LAND AGENT, 


No. 2 (Basement) National Mutual Buildings, King William Street, Adelaide, 


(NEXT BANK OF ADELAIDE), -. TELEPHONE 1136. 


SERARER & GORRS 
(Late Shearer & Hubble), 


TAILORS, COSTUMIERS, and MERCERS, , 
Gawler Place opposite State Bank 


Two Doors South of Pirie Street, 


ADELAIDE. 


Every order placed with us carries this guarantee—Perfect Fit, Style, and Workmanship. 


Our Cutting Room is under the able management of Mr. Shearer, who has been in this 
line of business for een aare of 30 years, and has been yee by some: of the ibgathas Firms 
of this State. 


Latest Goods arriving by every mailboat, lect very large stock carried to ie from. 


Our Mr. Gurr visits Country Districts every three months, North and South. 
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Orchards, Gardens, Orang series, Xe. 


We have a Splendid Selection of Really Good Payable Properties, some with Grand River- 
Frontages and Irrigation Plants. 


Also Good Lucerne nd Dairy Properties. 


Also a number of Choice City and Suburban Residences, some of the latter with few acres. 
attched 


Clients driven to inspect, free cf charge. 


LAND AGENTS, 
sO Pirie St. Adelaide. 


TELEPHONE i817. 


PREMIER Furnishing Warehouse. 
MACROW’S. 


Corner of Pirie Street and Gawler Place, Adelaide 


The Firm that treats you fair, are prepared to let you have a 
choice of the Best Goods for a small deposit and additional 
insignificant weekly payments. 


Terms arranged to suit the convenience of ail customers. 


WHAT WE ARE PARTICULARLY NOTED FOR— 


The splendid and efficient mannerin which we pack and forward our goods, irres- 
pective of the value or quanttty. 


The sterling value of the goods we forward to country clients. 


Also that we do not mind what trouble we are put to as long as satisfaction is given: 
to the purchaser. 


And last, but not least, that we stock only the Best Makers Goods. 


CASH OR TERMS. 


‘ 
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BEE -CULTURE. 


Advice to Beginners. 


By Isaac Hopkins, Apiarian, in Bulletin 
18 of N.Z. Department of Agriculture. 


II. THE HIVE TO ADOPT, 


(Continued from last Issue.) 


Happily the time is past when it was 
necessary to explain the difference be- 
tween a common box and a modern- 
mevable-comb hive as a domicile for 
bees. Any one keeping bees in’ common 
boxes now does so deliberately, and at a 
loss to himself. Nearly every box-hive 
beekeeper smothers his bees over a ‘sul- 
pher-pit, and does not get one-tenth of 
the honey he might secure by adopting 
modern hives. 

. [had the great pleasure of introducing 
the Langstroth hive into Australasia in 
the season of 1877-78, and it’ has_practi- 
cally been the standard for these colonies 
ever since; it may therefore be expected 
that I shall recommend it here. 

Tt will not be out of place to make a 
few remarks about this hive. In 1851 
(fifty-eight years ago) the Rev, LL. 
Langstroth perfected the hive which now 
bears his name, and gave’ it to the 
world, It is astonishing when we realise 
how perfect it must have been when it 
left his hands, for, notwithstanding the 
many attempts made since’ to improve 
upon it, the Langstroth hive remaing to- 
day not only the same, but the foremost 
in use and popularity among the most 
experienced apiarists in the _world. We 
rarely hear at the present time of such 
hives as the Quinly, Adair, American, and 
Gallup, yet these were favoured largely in 
America at various times; they have gone, 
and the Langstroth remains. Even the 
famous G. M. Doolittle, the great Ameri- 
can authority on bee culture, and the 
erstwhile champion of the Gallup hive 
and frame has come round to the Lang- 
stroth. I have before meanextract from 
a letter received recently by an Auckland 

_ resident from Mr. Doolittle in reply to 
one sent him asking his opinion as to the 

He says, — 

I do not now use the hive I described 
in my little book ‘The Hive I use’ to the 


extent I did, as I find the Langstroth | 


hive does nearly as well with less labour 
and we have only the 11b. sections now, 
the larger (21 lb.) not finding a ready 
sale. I judge the Langstroth hiye is as 
good as any for New Zealand. 
It is evident that Mr. Doolittle feels a 
pang in giving up his old love, and though 
he reluctantly does so. he admits the 
Langstroth is the best hive. It is grati- 
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fying to me when I remember how per- 
sistently I have advocated in the past 
this hive against all comers, 

It is the misfortune of many beginners 
to believe before they even understand 
properly the rudiments of bee-culture, 
that they can improve on tne Langstroth 
hive, and then and there start out’ to 
modify it in some shape or form, only to 
regret it when experience has convinced 
them of their mistake and loss. I have 
nothing to say against an experienced 
beekeeper experimenting in any direction 
he may consider an improvement possible 
—in fact, he. should be commended for 
doing so—but having seen so Many mis- 
takes made by beginners I feel it my duty 
to warn others against falling into the 
same errors. 


Maxine Htvus.---There is no reason 
why a person handy with tools, and with 
spare time on his hands, should not make 


_ his own hives, but it must be understood 


that they must be made accurately. On 
the other hand, a person may find it to 
his advantage to purchase all he requires 
from the manufacturers, as hives can now 
be procured at very reasonable prices, In 
the former-case one at least should be 
purchased, in order to have an accurate 
pattern to work from. The internal 
fittings such as frames and sections should 
certainly be procured from the manu- 
facturers, as it is well-nigh impossible to 
make these accurate enough without 
machinery. f 

A very good plan when more than one 
hive is wanted is to get one made up, and 
the rest in the flat, in parts ready to be 
nailed together, and so save in cost of 
carriage, 


Seen 


How Bees “ Buzz.” 


‘One day I was addressine some ele- 
mentary schoolboys,’ says a teacher. on the 
subject of bees, and, turning to a bright- 
looking tittle chap, I said: 

‘With what part of its body does a bee 
buzz, Jimmy?’ 

‘Jimmy answered 
ignorant] y— 

‘It’s buzzom, sir.’ 

“fhe other boys laughed loudly. So did 
I? 


confijently, but 


I’m sorry to have to mess your face SO, 
Kitty, said Tommy, as'‘he daubed pussy’s 
face with jam, ‘but I can’t have people 
suspecting me,’ 

ae aa 

‘Poor b’ye!’ exclaimed O'Hara, condoling 
with Cassidy, who had been injured in 
blasting’ operations at the quarry. “Tis 
tough luck teh hav’? yer hand blowed 
off, 


“Och! Faith, it might have been’ worse,’ 
replied Cassidy’ ‘Suppose O'id had me 
week’s wage in me hand at the toime?; 


The Young Folks. 


A Pussy Cat’s Tale. 


When Lizzie had a birthday gift 
(A sweet canary bird), 

As you might guess, I had to shift 
To just where they preferred. 

The bird, of course, was quite beloved, 
And I put out of sicht; 

When bedtime comes, of course I’m shoved 
Into the yard all night! 


This morning there was quite a row 


About a bit of fish; 

The mice, they said. got in somehow 
And stole it from the dish; 

At other things the mice did try 
To nibble or two bite. 

Now comes the question—where was Ip 
Out in the yard all night! 


My life is not all £ desire— 
So you needn’t think it is!” 

Though sometimes I get near the fire, 
Or in the lap of Liz; 

But on the whole my life is rough, 
And what I séy is right; 

Of one thing I’ve had quite enough— 
Out in the yard all night! 


Tam a great, big tubby cat— 
Quite portly, so they Say; 
But still the food that makes me fat 
Is what they’d throw away. 
One night they left some Irish stew; 
f ate it with delight! : 
They grumbled, and poor me they threw 
Into the yard next night! 


NE EET 


Conundrums. 


When is a doctor most annoyed ? 
When he is out of patients. 


Why is grass like a mouse ? 
Because the cat'll eat it, (Cattle eat it). 


How was the admiral’s naval rank - 
reduced when he married the widow ? 
He became her second mate. 


Why is the first chicken of a brood 
like the main mast of a ship ? 

Because it’s a little ahead of the main 
hatch, 


What is the difference between a milk. 
maid and a swallow ? 


The milkmaid skims the mjl and the 


~ swallow skims the water 


What is the difference between pugilist 
and a man with a cold ? 

One knows his blows, and the other 
blows his nose 


Who is the man that can drive away 
customers and still keep them ? 
The cabby. 


» Which is the most wonderful animal ? 
The pig ; it is killed, and then cured, 
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House, Land, and Estate Agent, 
54 PIRIE STREET, ADELAIDE (Opposite State Bank). 


~ 


If you require a House, Farm, Orchard, or a Dairy. it will pay you to get a list of my 
good assortment of properties. 1 have some lovely Orangeries, splendid Farms in choice 
and safe disticts ; also Handsome Gentlemen’s Residences, and Cottages with Acres. 


Now Offering — 
A 5-Roomed House and 3 Acres, stables, etc. £280 for the freehold 
Investment--Cheap House of 5 Rooms, all stone, Rent 10s, Price £175 


iMarims for Saisie. 
LOWER NORTH—800 Acres, Well Improved, Plenty Water, 250 acres fallow givenin; £5 15s per acre, 
SOUTH—850 Acres, improved ; £4 per acre. Also 1,100, Perpetual Lease, improved; £3 15s per acre 
PARILLA—650 acres. Well Improved, bore with windmill £2 12s 6d per acre ex crop 
-COTTON—1,500 Acres, C.P. Lease, unimproved ; £650 for lessee’s interest 


IG ING @& HUTT, 


(Formerly HARRY F. KING) 


LICENSED LAND BROKERS, 
fhouge, Land, Hstate, Finandial and Insurance Qeents, 


PIRIE CHAMBERS, PIRIE STREET, ADELAIDE. 


Houses ard Land Bought and Sold on Commission. 

All Real Property Act Business Attended To. Rents and Interests Collected, 

Mortgages, Transfers, Leases, and all other Documents Prepared. Y 

MONEY TO LEND on Approved Security in sums to suit Borrowers. Telephone 784 


eX crop 


Belting, | Pulleys, 
iLwbricatins Oil, 

| And All Requisites for Machinery. 

CHARLES ATKINS & Co., Ltd., 97 CURRIE STREET. 
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SnrohriERS’? LRH AT. 


ENTERPRISE TOBACCO 


Aromatic Gold Ba, 5s. 6d. lb. Dark, 5s. lb. 
Nothing better to be had. 
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HIGH CLASS TOBACCO. 


Enterprise Pocket Pieces, 3s. 3d. lb. 


The Old-Established Lines cannot be beat, Sold Everywhere. 


Sole Agent for the Commonwealth— 


N. SOLOMONS, Ad and 43 Arcade, Adelaide. 


JOHNSON & HAREJELD, 
| New Market, Adelaide, 


WHOLESALE FRUIT & PRODUCE MERCHANTS. 


Fresh Fruit and Vegetables packed and forwarded to all parts of the Staras at lowes: 
rates for cash. A trial solicited. 


“BUY WEEE GIRS” 


The Cheapest, Strongst, and Best. 


The Most Up-to-date and Serviceable. 


Spare Parts always in Store. 


If any of your Friends are using METTERS’ MILLS, they will advise you to have 
no other make. 


Al Guarantee given with every Mili. 
Repair Parts supplied Free of Charge. 


Write for Complete List, stating your requirements. Catalogues Free on application, ; 


OOKING STOVES & RANGES 


Positively the strongest manufactured in the States, 


Hundreds of Patterns to choose from. 


ESL Th. ee gt eet ee 


Every Stove CGucranteed to give Satisfaction. 


Please call and inspect our Stock, or send for our Complete Catalogue, which we vil 
forward Post Free. . 


poets re iar ta tie tt a ha sail ey 


I. O.=>is ls BD >) 5X LIMITED, 7 
Showrooms and Offices: 142 Rundle Street, Adelaide: 


Also Sydney and Perth, : 


wo Mae 


‘wear 


? 


Tried Friends. 


 BICKFORD’S 


 EMBROCATION — 


for Rheumatism, Sciitica etc. 
CLOUDY AMMONIA— 


for the Laundry or ‘Toilet. 


COUGH ELIXIR — 


The Champ on Cure, 


MENTHOL EMULSION— 


for Wasting Diseases, 
FLUID MAGNESIA— 

the Family Medicine. 
EXTRACT OF MALT— 


issence of Nutrient. 


' HEADACHE CURE- 


a specific; none better, 


SOLUBLE PHENYLE — 


A perfect disinfectant. 


“OUR JACK” EUCALYPTUS 


OIL - 
Best in the World. 


April Number of 


Z =. B. COX & Co., Seedsmen, Etc., corner Rundle Street and East Terrace 


OATMEAL. 


— 


The Best in the 


World. 


Our TEAS, COFFEES. and COCOAS from Es. per lb. 


DRUMMON D BROS. 


144 RUNDLE STREET. 


a Ae, Aus str alia at) Gardener 


- , (A Monthly Journal of Floriculture, Horticulture, Agriculture, and “Poultry), 


Iustrations — 
A View of Pile’s Paddock 


Roses 
Prize Chrysanthemums— 
Sepha, Algoma, Globosa Alba, 
and Minnie Bailey — 
Double Compact Lobelia 
Helichrysum 
Myosotis, ; 
Antirrhinums 
Birds 
ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 
Epriorrat. 
Flower Garden— 
Care of Young Roses 
Description of a few Prize Chrysan- 
themuns 
Notes for the Month 


CONTAINS— 


Description of Flowers— 
Lobelia, Cornflower, Gaillardia, 
Godetia, Heliotrope, Helichry- 
sum, Myosotis, | Nemophil: > 
Poppy, end Antirrhinums 
The Vegetable Garden— , 
- Operations for the Month 
Mushroom Growing 
The Club-roct Disease — Its Effect on 
Cabbages —How to Deal With It 
The Latest Freak—Cucumber Orange 
Bee-Culture — 
Advice to Beginners—When and 
How to Start Beekeeping 
_ Some Use for Honey 
The Orehard— — 
Black Spot in Cranges 


Wir ann Humour 


The Farm— 
Farmyard Manure 
Working the Goat 
Miscellaneous ltems 

The Dairy— 
Choosing a Dairy Ball 
Giving the Dairy Cow a Chance 
Dehorning Dairy Cattle 
Potting Butter 
News and Notes 

The Poultry Yard — 
Diseages of Fowls 


Isg production Extraordinary 
The Moulting Period 


The Young Folks— 
Tnvit.ticns 
Conundrums 
Biras’ Nests that are Baten 


Royal Society for Protection of Birds. 
The Bird of petite 


t 


mpeg. 
_ Answers 10 Correspondents. 
—_— 0: —— 
mea N ei ©B.B.” Wallaroo —We make no extra 
charge for back numbers of the AustRa- 
“LIAN GARDENER. 
<P.G,, Cross Keys. —Rape i isa splendid 
-pasturage for pigs, as they thrive rapidly, 
and do not bloat or scour on it, as sheep 
are likely to do. “To obtain the best 
results give the pigs grain, such as’ peas, 
maize, ‘oats, &e, at the time they are 
being pastured on the rape. 


2 EDITORIAL. 


Dry! Dreadfully diy! dry 
dust, Such is the refrain to all the 
recitals from producers during the month 
of March. ‘There is always a handy topic 
to ring on to, and generally it is the one 

nearest their heart, which means mostly 
ee their pocket, For where their treasure 
-—sig there also is their heart. And little 
_———~—s wonder. It is easier for teachers and 
__phildsophers to tall pretty theories about 
what men should do, and think, and talk 
about, but let the cash returns shrink, 
‘show a prospect of shrinking, ’and 
philosophy counts for little a-ainst 
_ climatic conditionsfor the producer, How- 
ever, it is adverse conditions, whether 
- weather or anything else be the: irritant 
that make the producer resourceful. /t 
least the producer that thinks becomes 


resourceful, If March month be dry he 
has to do something to supply the 
deficiency, and hence we see him 


cultivating, and h.rrowing, and stirring 


that the ‘ blanket’ topsoil will not allow 
the moisture still in t e soil to evaporate 
and thus conserves what is still left for 
the benefit of the root system of his 
trees. 


_ droughty periods rain is the consideration 

most needed. A showerof rain at a 
critical period will save more time, money 
_ toil, and exertion than weeks cf human 
invention to supply the deficiency. And 


_ full crop of disappointments over the lack 

of rain, One gardener remarked to us 
that given fairly good soil, manure, water 
and sunshine and he would undertake to 
grow anykind of vegetation that was ever 
_ known to exist. That is all right; 
_ would not contradict him; but we also 
know the effect of a shower of rain upon 
thirsty soil and leaves that have their 
bre thing apparatus dried up. Before 
going to print we are promised rain and 

when that comes the whole face of nature 


‘have not been keeping their cultivators 
shining through work will be sorry and 


_ trees for planting and leaving everything 
g ready i in good time, 
- — Drainage — 
Inthe noteson vegetable operations this 
month the writer opens with sometimely — 


as” 


or” 


up his orchard generally, for he knows 


There is no doubt, however, that | 
while much can be done to help the trees 
especially young stuff, to pull through the 


so it happens that March has brought a 


we. 


will be changed. Those laggards who — 


sore with disappointment, while the busy — 
ones will be busier still, selecting their — 
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A ROADSIDE VIEW OF PILE’S PADDOCK, NORTH KENSINGTON. 


remarks upon drainage. We are quite 
satisfied that gardeners are not sufficiently 
seized of the importance of under draining 
the heavy gully soils. Many seem to have 
the impression that if the ground has 
drain pipes put init means that the ground 
will become dry. That is not so. It 
simply means that the ground will dis- 
charge the surplus micistuse which would 
otherwise stagnate and sour the soil. 
These drain’s should be putin before the 
winter rains come on, when the ground 
will soon become bogey and tco difficult 
to work. And the veriest tyro in garden- 


ing knows that trying to work wet ground 


does it more harm than good. 

— Mushrooms, — 
~ Mushroomirg will he a fashionable 
pastime in the early mornings as soon as 
the rain comes. Eyen with tie little 
shower that came the other night there 
were soine of the alert ones out with 
baskets, and were uot altogether dis- 
appointed. But why. wait for the rain ? 
Mushroom culture is very interesting, 
yes, and very profitable. Now is the 
time to commence operations, and the 
article on the method of cultivation deels 

with the business, 

—- Oranges, — 
Growing oranges is not the easiest 
thing in the world, althouszh some worthy 


people seem to think that. ‘they hare only 


to putatree in the ground and it will 
grow fruit withont much further atten- 
tion. If the fruit dces not come like 
magic they think the game is not worth 
going on with and pronounce it a failure, 
like everything else such people take in 
hand. Amonyst other things to be done 
we would craw the attention of our 


readers to the article dealing with leep-— 


ing the trees clean, ‘The fungus disease 
known as ¢ black spot’ is one of the worst 
known amongst the orange groves, and 
the writer gives all instructions how to 
deal wath it,” : 


been known as Pile’s Paddock, being one 


ft as. a public recreation park. 


for building purposes the chances 0 
securing it for the en are 
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— Dairying. — 
‘Choosing cows snitable to the condi- 
tions on the farm is more important than 
most haphazard Luyers seem to think. 
The class of feed that suits some breeds 
is no nse to others, and so many other 
conditions that ge to make up a success- 
ful dairy. These things seem to be oyer- — 
looked, and everywhere is to be seen 
mixed herds all expected to thrive pales) 
well under the same conditions. A short — 
extract of good advice upon the su! ject 
is given in this issne. 
— Flowers, — 
Not the least interesting articles in 
this issue are those dealing with the ‘care 
of young reses, aud the description of © 
annuals and _ perennials—Lobelias, for 
instance. What prettier little flower in 
whole realm of beauty can be found than 
the modest Lobelia when sct out daintily 
ns a border. The rich blue catches the — 
eye at cuce. Blue flowers are so com- 
paratively rare in garding that it strikes 
the thorcugh garderer as being somewhat 
strange that they are not more cultivated. 
— A Roadside Scene.— © 
A pretty little scene is reproduced in 
this issue from a photograph taken by 
Mr. John Bannigan. It is a suburban 
road to Adelaide which, by the fine gum- 
tree in the foreground, gives the appear 
ance of a pretty country scene ‘This 
runs alongside what has for many years 


Ay 


of the few remeining \locks of land 
belonging to a large estate owned by on 
of the pioneer families of the State. This 
fine block is near the preseat terminus 0 
electric tramwzy system to Kensington 
and some attempts were made to secur 
The 
negotiations, however, came to n thing, 
and with the present rise in land values 


fas 
receding. “ 
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The “YOMO” 


CAPA’ LLY 
VER HOUR, : CASH. 
Househeld A 2r 


Cream 
SEPARATOR. 


EXTENDED TERMS. 


OmeGalions ia \ see ba £3 10 0 £4 0 07 

ie: 4: = 4 0 0 410 0O| Deposit £1 

16 ae “f 415 0 515 0} and 10/ 

20 ai oO 15 0 6 17 6| Monthly Instalments, 
=23 se ign 0 (0 810 0} 5 
a Sy 10 10 0 12 10 0 } £110/ dep., 10) monthly 
672 “f 14.1) 0 17 10 0} £2 dep., 10/ monthly 


The “Domo” is the Latest and Most Remarkable Develop- 
ment in Cream Separators ; is STRONG and DURABLE ya 
MOST SKILFULLY ‘BUILT. 


~ Use the “Domo” and Ensure ~ : zt 
PHRFECT SKIMMING BETTER CHURNING 
MORE BUTTER CHOICE CREAM, 
Altho’ at least as good as any Separator obtainable it 
COSTS ONLY ABOUT HALF THE USUAL PRICE. 


Illustrates Nos. 0, 1 and 2. 


SOLE AGENTS FOR SOUTH AND WEST AUSTRALIA, 


@ w. DOBBIE & Co. Da aT De 


-Flewer Garden: 


——:0:——_._ - 


Care of Young Roses. 


There is aie 80 effectively parities 
in the rearing of young rose stock as the 


the transplanting into lar_er pots as their. 
growth proceeds, - 


growing and throw away the weakest and 

least promising among the latter. 

first potting and, in the case of tea roses, 
also for the second shift, sone good, 
fresh and somewhat sandy loam ‘of turfy 
texture, thrown through a coarse meshed 


sieve answers well. 


used in quantities determined by appear- 
ance and condition: of the plants. Grafted | 


ally when : le hose end is used in spray- 
ing, since too great a force is liable to 
here and there knock a scion from its 
stock. Suckering side and root-growth : 
must be rubbed off as_ soon as seen. 


timely potting up of rooted cuttings and — i ines 


While doing ‘this ~ 
_ separate the thriftiest from the slowest — 


For © 


In transplanting old 
manure should form a part of the soil — 


roses must be handled carefully ; especi- zs 


SEPHIA. 


Sxepura.—An incurved bright yellow, 
very similar in style to Mrs, Park, but is 
an improvement on that variety, being 
double under all conditions. Certificate 
CS.A, 

Atcoma.—A light pink iticurved; t e 
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ALGOMA. 


style of The Queer. The form and habit 


_are all that could be desired of a commer- 


cial variety. Certificate C.S.A. 
GioposA ALBA. — A very compact) 
c’osely incurved Japanese ; globular form 


and pure white, as the name indicates. 


GLOBOSA 
Chrysanthemums — Some American Prize 


ALBA. MINNIE BAILEY. 
Winners. 


Minnis Battey.—A beautiful bright 


- pink, of the Mrs. Perrin type, from which 


ji is a secdling. Not as larga as some 

varieties, but will be a commercial sort 

for man ears to come. Certificate. 
‘Yau; 


C.S.A. 


* 


Notes for the Month. 


Now is the time to plan and make any 
necessary alterations. There are few 
gardens in which perfect form has been 
attained: Every year should see some 
improvements made in this” respect, ano- 
ther stage reached in the progress towards 
perfection. The garden is plastic in the 


hands of a skilful designer. He alte:s a 


_ few lines, converts a portion of lawn into 


border, and border into lawn, and a 


transformation is effected. Every day’ 
Nature’s great garden and our neigh 
bour’s garden have some suggestion 2) 

_ offer us, and if we are not wise enough to 
register these hints and apply them at the 
first opportunity, 


gardener. 


we are no. true 

Now, then, ia your chance to ane the 
plans into execution before the autumn, 
Reg 
out your cutlines, and in forming curves 


' ¢he amateur cannot do better than seek 


rains make the work impossible. 


the assistance of the garden hose, for, ‘ 


with its supple substance, it readily falls 
into the g eraeet curves one has in one’s: 
mind. ; * 


* 
English grass lawns can be prepared 


and sown this month, The utmost care 


should be taken in the preparation of the 


soil The ground should be 


deeply 


trenched, and the subsoil broken up. A 
good garden loam, uct necessarily very 


rich, but containing a fair proportion of 
humus, should be supplied to a con- 
siderable and equal depth all over. This 
is most important, for the lawn is one of 


the first things to show the effects of a 


dry summcr, and if supplied with a 


sufficient body of soil it is able to hold 
more moisture in reserve. 


hollows that may occur should be filled 


up with loam. Sow thichly with the best 


English, lawn grass seed procurable, ond 
cover it with a film of light soil. Roll 
the lawn before and after sowing, and 
at intervals during subsequent growth. 


It should be kept closely mown, 


- this is done frequently the mowings may — 


Other excellent 
fertilizers are wood ashes with a little 


remain to enrich the soil. 


‘bonedust or superphosphate intermixed, 


and an occasional top dressing at two 
yearly intervals of fine compost. 


A perfect . 
level must be provided, and all holes and- 


aud if 


Chrysanthemums require attention a 
this period. They must not be starved 
for want of water, anl liquid manure % 
applied twice a week will be of great 


benefit. The plants may need tying t» 


stakes, and this should be done at an mh 


early date, taking care not to use sup- 
ports unnecessarily high or stout Lf fine 
flowers are wanted, thin out some of the 
buds, leaving only the centie bud at the 
point of cach shoot. Mildew sometimes 
As 
soon as this pest makes its appearance, | 


attacks the foliage of these plants. 


flowers of sulphur should be used. 

We advised the sowing of many hardy 
summer annu_Is last month. If this has. if 
been neglectol it should be attended to- 
during the present month. As a rule 
lase sOwings do not produce such robust: 
plants and fine flowers as do those put in 
now, so you should delay no longer. 
Flowers can be so easily grown in this 
State that there is no excuse for 
to be without a few The best 


anyone 
way to 


raise plants from seed is to sow in boxes _ 


or pots, or even old kerosene tins or jam 
tins, but these boxes or tins must have 
holes knocked in the bottoms to allow — 


- surplus water to drain through. 


~ -down. 


Chrysanthemum, 
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Before 
putting soil in these boxes, &c., be sure 
to put in some drainage marerial, such as 


~ proken-up brick, charcoal, small bones, 


&c., say an inch or two deep, and then 


- fill up with so'l of a light, friable nature.’ 


Be careful net tosow any seed deep ; very 
fine seed should be hardly covered at all 
—nerely a littl. fine soil sprinkled over 
it, and this should be pressed down 
lightly. Before sowing seed it would be 
advisable to water the soil well, and then 
to let it stand for a short time to settle 
} Sow thinly, and do not waste 
seed tis probable that a good deal of 
the seed you sow will not come up. 

The garden is gradually assuming an 
‘autumnal appearance. Autumn tints are 
discernable already, and these gorgeous 
tones will soon compensate for the Icss 
of summer bloom. 
rain frequently experienced at this season 
make it necessary to tie up and stake 

many plants afresh. Exhausted 
dying plants, withered stalks, and all un- 
tidy matter should be promptly removed 
to prevent that bedraggled, unkempt 


and 


“appearance & gardens too often prcsant at 
this time of the year. The Anemone 
Japonica is one of the glories of the 
autumn. Both the pink and the white 
varieties are quite hardy, increase rapidly, 
and are extremely decorative both for 
indoor and garden purposes. Michaelmas 
Daisies or the Perennial Aster, besides 
their soft nebulous beauty, have also the 
virtue of flowering profusely at this 
season, They are best replanted every 
year after flowering. 
rapidly, and a big root will divide into 
several plants. Dahlias should still be 
making a display if the attention we have 
‘go often urged has been given them 


The roots increase 


the autumn queen of 


should now be justifying. its 


flowers, 
title. 

- As May js a favorable month for 
planting and transplanting Roses tte 
ground should be thoroughly, trenched 


and drained now for their recepti n. 
“Cuttings of many hard-wooded trees and ~ 
‘shrubs can be taken at this season. 
 Hollyhocks, when they have finished 
flowering. can be cut down to within six 


inches of the ground. To propagate them 
the root can be divided or cuttings taken 


Be _-off the basal shoots. 


The wind and heavy 
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Extension Ladders. Extension Steps. 


7 


One Ladder takes the place of Three, 


where different lengths of ladder 


are 
required. 
Steps may be used either as either Steps 


or Ladder, - . / 


STRONG, COMPACT. LIGHT. 


Picked and Thoroughly Seasoned Material 


} 


nly used in their construction. 


Everybody who wants to Rise above the 
_ Ordinary Level Should Use It. 


Price. Price, 

19 foot Ladders 17s 6a : 6 foot Steps 18s 
12 21s 1h 21s 
rip iis Sig ork it apy PRT rey 
16 “ce ee 28s ; ‘ g mi “ 278 
‘18 i we 31s 6d atone “ 80s 

20 ce be 35s 11 “ ere 835 - 
22 se ty 38s 6d be 12 «$5 3 “ 36s 
Di 83 42s 

96 ‘ 45: 6d : 
reap itketae ees Easy to Move Around. 
380 Us 1 neu 52s 6d 

Up to50 87s 6d Simele to Hoist. 


OLAS w. ALFORD, 


No. 7 Colonial ey Chambers, ies 
1146 KING WILLIAM STREET, ADELAIDE 


8 Doors from Pirie Street. 


ciaaenbare for | Watch and 
Jewellery Repairs 


(25, Years’ Practical Experience), 
(126 Rundle St., wer! Plough td Harrow ELS 


SPECIAL NOTE —Repairs and Orders by Post receive Special Attention. 


e 
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THIS 
OF THE FUTURE, 


= Wasse az Company’s 


Thirty Shilling English Lever. 


(POST FREE). 


YM 7 
 F.BASSE &Co 
ADELAIDE. 


| A Twenty-one Years’ Guarantee is given with every Watch. 


' This Watch is designed and constructed to last a lifetime. Its movement is perfect, embodying the newest discoveries in 
- horological science. Although these Watches are sold at a price which brings them within the reach cf all classes of the 

community, Cheapness has been attained not by the use of base and worthless materials ; but by the exercise of a spirit of 
invention asa by keeping the methods of manufacture well abreast of the times. 


It is without exception THE BEST TIMEKEEPER IN THE WORLD. When time is money, a poor watch is worse 
than none at all, ane a reliable one is a splendid investment and moreover, not ee 


ae cee te OES: BASSE eSz Cco., 


: Jewellers, Opticians, and Import rs,92& 94 Rundle Street. 


SIE you want to buy or sell a Farm. If you want to buy or sell an Orchard, a Vineyard, a House 


or Building >ites. If you want to build a House or Borrow Money. If you want to buy or sell 


Mining and other Shares, or want any Commission Business attended to, CALL ON 


_ ARDERSEY) GREASE & BEAUMONT, 


CURRIE STREET, Bont Bank of Adelaide, 


‘Architects and Commission Agents, 


Or Ring uD Telephone 14.43. 
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DOUBLE COMPACT LOBELIA. 


‘Description 


ef Flowerse 


May be Sown during this Month. 


LOBELIA 
(named after the French botanist, Lobel) 
is perhaps the prettiest of all annuals for 
and bordering, grouping, or 
fact this beautiful little 


edging 
designing, 10 


annual of prevailing blue cannot well be’ 


put out of place anywhere in the garden 
or ornamental window pats or frames. 
The Erinus dwarf varieties are most 
popular, rarely growing more than six 
inches high. ‘The herbaceous kinds are 
merce crimson, red, yellow, and shades 
of blue, in a hundred varieties from all 
over the world. Lobelia Littoralis has a 
trailing habit, and- makes 2 a lovely basket 
: plant, 
“seeds. The Lobelia illustrated above is 
. of the Double Compact variety. It is of 
compact, dwarf growth, the plants form- 
ing neat round bushes, with rich purple 
stems and foliage; very free flowering, 
and profusely covered all the season with 
large double flowers of deep blue. 


CORNFLOWER. 

Centaurea, eyanus. The name is 
derived from’ the classics, Ovid having 
declared to heal by it a wound in one of 
- the centaurs, who were warhorse breakers 
in Thessaly. This flower was exceedingly 
popular some years ago, and is reputed 
to have been the favourite of the 
Emperor Frederick of Germany, and 


both with flowers and bright 


ascribed as the national flower of that 


country. Whether this is so or not it 
deserves to find greater popularity with 


Australian gardeners. _ Cornflowers are 
very ornamental, and are useful for 
mixed borders and shrubberies. It -will 
produce an abundance of flowers for 
The 
some of 
them having pretty silvery foliage. 
colors are red, purple, yellow, 
blue, with variations of tint. 


bouquets, &, in almost any soil. 
varieties are very numerous, 


é white, 


GAILLARDIA 


after the Mrench  Botanist, 
’ Gaillard), This is a handsome flower in 
double. and varieties, 
bi-coloured, red, or may be brown and 
yellow. 


(named 
single 


Very hardy, preferring a sunny 
“situation and sandy soil. Requires little 
cultivation to keep it in bloom almost all 
the year through. G. grandiflora is the 
perennial single fl »wered, 
variety of colors. 


in a large 


is the double annual type. 
GODETIA 


(named after Godet, some say the poet 


Goethe) and Cnothera (roots supposed — 


to be an incentive to wine imbibing), of 
the same order, are very showy plants for 
massing, the gay reds and crimsons being 


¢ 


The . 


- Southern Europe. 


usually 


G. picta Lorenziana : 


3 


Se 


very effective. Some good effects may 
also be obtained by mixing the shades of 
purple and white. _ They are early 
bloomers, and 4 succession can be had Dy 


planting late in the. winter. 


HELIOTROPE, 
sometimes called *‘ Cherry Pie,” is a well- - 
known plant of unsurpassed fragrance, 
suitable for pot or garden culture. It is 
a hardy perennial. The Heliotrope, like 
the ! uchsia and many other plants, may 
be propagated by cuctings, the tender tips 
of the shoots being used for preference. 
The ¢ lors are white, deep blue, and 
dark viclet; excellent for 


they are 


bouquets, 


HELICHRYSUM 


(from helios, sun, and chrysos, gold). 
The beauty, variety, and everlasting 
nature of the blooms of these flowers 
deserve more attention from cottage 
gardeners. Few flowers are prettier when. 
grown in groups of white, red, yellow, 
orange, purple, and pink. They are 
divided into annuals, ‘perennials, half- 
hardy, and hardy evergreen shrubs. A 
number have been introduced from the 
Cape, Western Australia, Tasmania, and 
The dried flowers are 
much used for bouquets and church 


decorations. 


HELICHRYSUM. 


LOS 
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MYOSOTIS (FORGET-ME-NOT), 


MYOSOTIS 


(from mus, a mouse, and otis, an ear; 
resemblance of the leaves.) Universally 
known and loved for its beautiful little 
blue, gem-like flowers with golden eye, 
under the name of Forget-me-not. It 
is a perennial plant, but does not thrive 
wellin hot weather. Sown in autumn? 
it will bloom profusely in spring, covering — 
itself. with flowers of the most lovely 
cerulean-blue, most dainty for grouping. 
Being an aquatic, it needs constant 
watering, and, if grown in a pot, the 
_ latter should stand in a pan of water. 


NEMOPHILA 
is one of the daintiest of our little 
summer annuals, It makes charming 
little groups, and ribbons, centres, or 
circles, They are named from the Latin, 
nemos a grove, and phileo, love, love- 
grove, from their 
modesty, and introduced from California. 
‘The tips of the petals are coloured, some 


native habits o¢ 


_ speckled andthe main colors are white 
with purple specks, and pale blue. They 


_ will grow in almost any soilo situation. 


POPPY 


- The plant products a thick milky juice 
This wild 
beauty of the cornfields has been under 


_and hence the name papaver. 


cultivation for years beyond recall, and — 
popular by fits and starts, 


becomes P 
according to the caprice of fashion. 
Nevertheless it always finds a place 


among the spring gaities. This magnifi- 


cent family of plants includes some of 
the most lovely colors and shades to be 
found in the floral world. The Single 
Shirley, Iceland, and Tulip Poppies are 
charming, and the double varieties are 
gorgeous in their colouring, They are 
easily cultiveted. All they want is good 
soil and plenty of room. They should be 
planted in clumps where the plants are 
intended to remain; as they do not bear 


transplarting easily. The varieties of 


peppy, both as regards size and color, are 


very numerous, bearing the names of 
Pxony, Ranunculus, and Car ation- 
flowered. 
ANTIRRHINUMS 

(Snout-like or Snapdragon) are perennial, 


but best treated as annuals, as the young 


plants give greater satisfaction. Some of 
the 
clustering or bordering. 


dwarf varieties for 


are priity 
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Eureka Saddlery 
hanporium 


Are Direct Importers aud Manufacturers 
of Every Description cf 


SADDLERY and HARNESS, 
Travelling Bags, &c. 


A Large Assortment Always on Hand, 
and Made to Order at the Shortest 
Notice. 

Collar and Saddle-making a Speciality. 
Racing Equipage and all Farm and 
Station Requirements Supplied Immedi- 
ately. Quahty Guaranteed 
Cheapest in the State, 


J. SHEPHERD, 


1584 Rundle St., Adelaide. 


N.B.—Goods to the value of £2 and 
upwards Delivered Free at any Railway 
Station. 


Muirden College, 


CURRIE STREET. 
TELEPHONE 1,502. 


Ww. MUIRDEN, PRINCIPAL. 
- CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINATIONS, 


SPECIAL EVENING CLASSES are- 
being formed, and will be conducted per-. 
sonally by the Principal. Join without 
delay. 

Sendfor particulars to the College, and 


lose no time in joining one or other of the 


Classes if you would ensure success, 


NEWMARKET 


Hairdressing Saloon, 

28I RUNDLE STREET. 4 
GEO. K. A. GOSLIN Manager: 

(Late with R. McCubbin) 

Under new management. Completely 
renovated. No waiting. Cleanliness and | 
civility maintained. . 

Best Brands of Tobacco, Cigars, and. 
Cigarettes stocked. A trial solicited. 


MY JEWHLLER, — 


~. G. W. Cox, 


FOR 


WATCH 


AND." 


CLOCK REPAIRS. — 
Good Work at Moderate Charges, ~ 
Watches Cleaned from 2s. 6d, 
A well-selected stock of Watches and 
Jewellery at fair play prices,, 
TRundle’Street; coe 
And at 146 Rundle Street, 


and Prices 
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BREATHING ROOM. 


e A man standing j in his City back-yard is Cribbed, Cabined and Confined but the MAN 
N THE LAND standing in the centre of one of the ee blocks can expand his Lungs 
a d swing his arms to his EIEIO Content. Renate stian cas ee 


14,926 Acres Hundred of Coolinong. 
6,621 Acres of Coneybeer, 


I can sell the rights in these Right of Purchase Leases at a Low ‘Price, Rete Low, Rainfall © 
Good: A Speculator should do well by Hey ts this COURS and selling it offin J 000 acre ; 
farms, jh 


- 5,000 Acres Gate) near Pinnaroo Railway line, Fee idk at the average of 10s, per 
acre. Said to be splendid stock country when burnt off, : 


NEAR CITY, 229 Acres, half mile frontage to river al and gully, ra 5300. 


x. EE. POWELL, uanp GENT, 


No. 2 (Basement) National Mutual Buildings, King William Street, Adelaide, 


(NEXT BANK OF icra TELEPHONE 1136. 


borae & BERR 


(Late Shearer a Hubble), 


© viet Place opposite Co Bank 


wo Doors South of Pirie Street, 


ADELAIDE. | 


_ Every order placed with us carries this guarantee—Perfect Fit, Style, and Workmanship. 


Our Cutting Room is under the able management of Mr. Shearer, 


line of business for pews of 39 years, poe has been engaged by! some of the ‘bse Firms | 
of this State. 


Latest Goods arriving by every mailboat, also a very large sioitt carried to select fone 


: ~ Our Mr, Gurr visits Country Districts every three months, North and South, 


who has. been i in this asec 
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= See REID & Co. 


General Furnishers and Ironmongers. 


be made of Seasoned 
Catalogue, sent free and post paid to any address, We guarantee all Our Goods to 

ee ae at Pee at epee and if the Soods are not satisfactory we take them back and pay carriage both ways 
pe All Goods delivered free at Railway Station or Boat. 


FRANKLIN STREET, near Post Bute, ADELAIDE. 


We furnish your Dining Room, as 
- shown, for 


£12 19s. 6ad., 


consisting of the following :— 


i ¢ 


1 Sideboard. with 3 bevelled mirror 
4 High-backed Chairs, 
2 Arm Chairs, 

1 Couch and Cushions, 
1 Bamboo Table, 

1 5-ft. x 3-ft. Table, 

1 Occasional Table, 

1 Overmantle, 

1 Hearthrug, 

8-yards Floorcloth, 

1 Fender and Fireirons, 
1 Curtain Pole. 


THAN TTT TTT COTTE OO 


yee 
aS =e 


Bela RAR ECULAT LU NROO -~| 


Postage extra, 2s., securely packed 


The most perfect reproducing ~ 
Gf tee ever peed on the market 
) _for so low a price, Uses the ordinary 


Lyraphone 
Phonograph IE 


Gf tes size gold moulded records. ; 
THE SILENT Motor is simple, yet, 
strong, the spring itself being of 
finest quality tempered steel, “The 
governor, with latest pattern regu- 
Tator, has complete control of the .— 
speed, ensuring a reproduction pEer- _ 
FECTLY IN TIMR. 
The nickel-plated Reproducer. is 
fitted with a ayant quality mica diaphragm, 
the same as used on all high class phonographs. — 
The nickel-plated horn is of new desig=, with 
fiaring bell, greatly improving the tune: ‘It is : 
fitted with ‘safety support, avoiding damage to - 
Reproducer through falling off record. 
Kecorps.—We supply gold- -nountedrecords . 
Bands, vocal, violin, bagplpes, beils, picco 
etc., at 15s. per dozen. Postage extra, 2s. pe 
dozen, Latest Lists post free. 


B 
-inch 
Full size PARISIAN| BEDSTEAD, as shown, 1}-inc 
A illars? Ni Khs or gees Mounteds £3 1Cs, 


6-piece DRAW ING ROOM. SUITE, ’ ‘as shown, beautifully upholstered, 
£4 I5s; and £5 15s. } 
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Operations for the Month 


a 


_ As winter approaches our chief concern 
in cultivating is to keep the soil warm and 
sweet Any beds that are being formed 
at this season should ke so arranged as to 
attract heat and throw off moisture, quite 
contrary to the summer arrangement. 
Ridged land is always preferable for 
vegetables, being drier and warmer owing 
‘to a greater extent of surface being 
exposed to the sun. Perfect drainage is 
‘essential to successful vegetable culture, 
and, therefore, existing drains should be 
‘looked to, to ascertain that they are 
working properly, or a good system pro- 
vided where this has been neglecte}. 
Keep the garden quite free from weeds 
and take away all old and useless vege 
tables and remains of vegetables to a 
‘yubbish-heap, where they can rot and 
become useful manure for the garden, 
‘If it is thought proferable to burn them, 
carefully preserve the ashes for spreading 
over and digging into the ground. 
ore ae _ ARTICHOKE, 
This vegetable is cultivated for the 
‘immature flower heads, of which the 
fleshy receptacle, commonly called the 
‘bottom, and the lower part of the leaves 
of the calyx, are the parts used. It is a 
cultivated form of the wild cardoon, a 
native chiefly of the Mediterranern sea- 
coast. Sowarow (which will probably 
plant out in rows about 6 feet apart. The 
artichoke will succeed fairly well: on 
- moist soils, if not too AD provided the 
neat be well manured. ¢ 
~ Asraracvs. 


“ready for some plants as soon as this can 
be done. The ground should be trenched 


being well mixed up with the surface soil 
“as it is being dug. It is not necessary to 
make a very large bed, for a few plants 
even will give an occasional dish if the 
plants are looked after; and if the soil 
happens naturally to suit them the supply 


‘before the Christian era. 


_ be sufficient) in light, rich deep soil, and 


a It would be advisable to get a bed 


18 inches or 2 feet deep, some manure 
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The Vegetable Carden, 


s 


will be considerable, When the ground 
has been dug up the surface should be 
left as rough as possible until the time 
comes for planting. Asparagus likes a 
rich sandy deep soil, but it will grow 
fairly well in almost any kind of soil that 
has been well prepared, 
the sea-coast of Europe, and has been in 


cultivation from remote times and long 


growing wild in the sandy interior of 
Russia, far away from the sea-coast, but 
probably the soil there is saline. 
= Brosp BEAns. 
The soil best suited to this vegetable is 
a heavy clay loam, although it will grow 


and bear well in almost any kind of soil. 


We would advise you to sow a few rows 
only for early crop, and defer the general 
sowing for a few weeks. 


‘well, and if it is poor apply plenty of ~ 


horse or cow dung, and if this has been 
well rctted, all the better. 
manure is used, apply little or no 
sulphate of ammonia. or nitrate of soda, 
Use 
lime an potash. Sow in rows from two 
according to the 


variety, for the dwarf-growing kinds may 


to three feet apart, 


be sown closer together than the tall... 
The seed should be sown about four or 


five. inches apart in the rows, and two 
inches deep. 


BRUSSELS Sprouts. 


Sow the ‘seed in a box or seed-bed.. 
When the plauts are big enough they must - 


be moved to well dug up but not too 


heavily manured ground that has been. 


prepared for them. The growth must not 
be forced, or else the young sprouts will 
not form well. Plant'in rows about two 
feet six inches apart. The plants to 
stand about two feet from each other in 
the rows. 


CABBAGE, 


Sow seed as largely as may be thought 


necessary. Plant out, also, any young 
‘cabbages that may be available. They 
should not be pulled out of the seed-bed, 
but taken up carefully, without breaking 
more roots than can be avoided. The 


It is a native of.. 


It is found. 


Dig the ground. 


Jf artificial — 


bone-dust or superphosphate of 


in a bed or 


13 
Early Jersey Wakefield and Early Dwarf 
York are both good small varieties. The 
Sugar-loaf is also a good kind. Every 
garden should have a few plants of the 
red cabbage, which comes in very useful 
for pickling. If not required for that 
purpose, it may be eaten in the ordinary 
way. Itshould be noted that cabbages 
are greedy feeders, and need rich, soil and | 
abundance of manure, 
Carror. 


Seed may be sown largely. Early _ 


Shorthorn and Improved Intermediate are 


good varieties to sow at the present time — 
Some good advice, and particulars as to 
sowing, was given in the March issue. 

peu CAULIFLOWER. 
This vegetable should be grown largely . 
for it is well liked by almost everyone, . 
Sow the seeds thinly in beds of nicely | 
prepared _ light. soil, and transplant in 
good rich soil which has been trenched - 
and well manured, in rows of from 2 ta 
24 feet each way. 

CuLeraic, or Turnip- Rooted Celery. a 

Sow the seed ina box of nicely prepared | 
soil, Prick out, like celery. When the 
plants are about six inches high, plant 
out in rich free soil, in rows 18 inches 
apart and a foot in the rows. 

Cuusry, Rep and Wutrs. 

Sow a pinch of seed in a box or pot.- 
When the plants come up, and are large 
enough t6 -shift, ptick them out in a 
small bed, where they can grow strong 
and hardy. Plant out a few seedlings 
into very well manured ground, ‘if any ~ 
are ayailable.. ; 

+ Orgss and Musrarp, 

Sow in light rich soil in drills half an 
inch deep and 8 inches apart, and SOW 
SRC. 

“ENvIVE, 

‘If plants are available, they may -be 
planted out largely, Sow a little more 
box, and when three 
or four inches high, plant out in good 
vich soil, which has been trenched and 


well manured, in rows a foot apart each 


way, 


Heres. 
Sow 1n pots, boxes, or seed- eae. and 
afterwards trausplant, 


{a 


LEEK. 


This time of the year is about the best 


‘season to sow seed largely of leeks, 
Prepare a seed-bed and sow in rows, 
When the plants are about 6 or 8 inches 
in height they may be transplanted to a 
bed made exceedingly rich with good 
farm-yard manure. Make | 
trenches and plant in rows about 18 
. inches apart, the leeks to stand 9 inches 
from each other. Earth up as they 
grow. Water and liquid manure will be 


_ needed often if it is desired to es the 


best of plants. 
LETruce. 
Sow seed largely, and plant out any 
young lettuces that are suitable, and of 
sufficient size to handle. The roots 
- should not be broken, if possible, when 
raising the plants from the seed-bed. 
For further directions see those given for 
Endive. 
ONION. © 


_ Sow in shallow drills about a foot apart 


and do not cover deeply. When large 
enough transplant in rows 2 foot apart 
and about six inches apart in the rows. 


PAagsLey. 


Cover the seed lightly in rows a foot 
apart; thin out to nine inches apart in 
the rows. . mia 


Parsnip. 


Sow in drills 18 inches apart, and when 
the plants are about 2 inches high, thin 
_ out to 6 inches apart. 


PEAs. 


Sow largely of this general favorite. 


Cover the seed with soil to a depth not 
The peas should | 
be sown in drills about 3 inches apart. 
For manure, use well-rotted droppings 


greater than 8 inches. 


from farm animals. Lime, especially 
sulphate of lime or gypsum, will be found 
useful. Potash and Se ae of 
lime are good manures to use. © 

Sow in rows 2 feet apart for the dwarf 
varieties, and from 4 to 5 feet for the 


al varieties. 
Potato. 
_ Sow in rows 2 feet apart and 1 foot in 
_ the rows. 
trenches six inches deep, and put a good 
coating of manure on top of the sets. — 


shallow — 


It is a good plan to plant in 


é 2 in, 
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Porato ONION. - 


Plant the bulbs very shallow in deep, 


tich, well-prepared soil, in rows 15 inches — 


apart and 10 inches from each other in 
the rows. 


RavisH. 

Keep on sowing a little seed from time 
to time, and root out all old tough 
plants. Use plenty of well-rotted 
manure, 

Sow either in drills or broadcast, and 
when the plants are fit thin out to about 


two inches apart. 
Rep Beer, (Long and Turnip). 
Thin out well the plants which are 
coming up, and keep the rows free from 
weeds. Sowa few more rows if desired. 
Full particulars regarding the cultivation 


of Red Beet was given in our March 


issue. 
RaUBARB. 

Now is a good time to sow seed of this 
vegetable. Roots are generally obtained 
to plant out, and time is thus saved, but 
in many localities it is difficult to obtain 
roots when they are required. There is 
no necessity to sow much seed, as a dozen 
plants will suffice for an ordinary family. 
Rhubarb succeeds best in a good deep 
soil, trencheli 2 or 3 feet deep, and good 
rotten manure well mixed with the soil. 
No stalks should be gathered the first 
year, but in tho following season a good 
supply may be obtained. In gathering, 
the leaf stalks should be bent down and 


pulled, not cut off. Give annual top — 


dressings of well-rotted manure, and 
keep free from weeds, and stir the ground 
‘occasionally. 


Sow in rich deep soil, in ‘drills a foot 


apart and an inch deep; thin out to 6 
inches, aud in the following season trans- 


plant the seedlings in rows 3 feet apart 


and 2 feet in the rcws. The crown 
should be 2 inches below the surface. 

* Sausiry or VEGETABLE OYSTER. 

Sow in rich free soil, in rows a foot 
apart. When the plantsare 2 to 3 inches 
high, thin out to.6 inches apart in the 
rows. : 

Savoy. 

Sow occasionally to keep up a aay 

Sow seed thinly in little rows, about 


apart, Plant out strong young 


out to 8 to 10 inches in the rows. 
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seedlings from the seed-bed to some 
manured ground in rows 18 inches ap 
and a foot in the rows for early sorts, an 
two feet apart for the medium-sized sort 
whilst the very large varieties should 
have three feet of space between them. 


Scorzonexa or Buack VEGETABLE OysT 
Culture same as for Salsify. 


SHALLOTs. 
Plant out in drills about 1 foot apes a 
much of this useful vegetable as is likel; 
to be required. The bulbs or cloves can 
be purchased from any seedsman. Di 
the ground deep and manure it well 
When planting just press the bulb 
firmly into the soil, Keep the plants fre 
from weeds as they grow. 
_ SPINACH. 
‘Sow in rows 15 inches apart, and when 
up thin out to 6 inches in the rows, © 
TREE ONION. ‘sg 
When the stalks of the Tree Onion ar 
allowed to run up, they produce smal 
bulbs at the top instead of flowers, and 
large bulb at the base. It is by thes 
bulbs that they are propagated, They 
are also used for pickles, 
The bulbs should be planted in deep 
rich soil, in rows 12 inches apart and | 
inches from each other in the rows. The: 
must not be covered much. ; 
Turnip. 
Sow more seed for succession, 
Set the seed in light, vich soil, i 
shallow drills 15 inches apart; sow th 
seed thinly, and when they come up t 
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No. 10 ARCADE, Adelaid 


Absolutely the best in the States 
Customers have a choice of. over 2,000: 
patterns. 

New Goods now open for Spring and 
Summer wear. 

First-class fit and REET g 
anteed. 


NOTE THE ADDRESS, and profit 
by ordering your next suit from us. bs 
post free to country customers patterD 
and self-measurement forms, 

Please mention this paper. 
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WRoses; S$ an the leading Farts: inleetandarts, al each 
Ia aE aye e2es ® Orange, Lemon, Peach, Apple, Pear iom, ote, 


HARDY SHRUBS, Trees, Climbers, etc. 


BULBS, Hyacinth, Daffodil, Anemone, MTuberose, 
Giadiolus. 


sE : => » PD) Gam 2 @ Vegetable and Flower. Agricultural, Horticultural Sundries in great ae 
E. & W. HACKETT, 


Seedsmen, Nurserymen, Sey 
73 Rundle Street, Adelaide. 


Telephone 350 


Fea <p TERA Se im Price. 


THE OLD FAVORITE 


DIAMOND TOBACCO, 


Dark Twist, 13S. Ib: Aromatic, 3s. 9d. 


7 


-Obtainable at all Stores, or of the Sole Keene 


py. CORNELL & Co., 55 Rundle Street, ‘Adelaide. 


BYES & CROWLE 


‘THE RELIABLE 


Nee Sicte 


MOTOR CYCLE . 


- Climbs Hills 28 miles per hour without pedal assistanee, 


‘The ENGINE TESTS recently held resulted in the Cele Ye 

ae : NS.U. MOTOR CYCLES being FIRST, ee Hy 

? - THIRD ont of thirteen competitors. This was at the South 
See our £10 10s. tovcler best quality and fully guaranteed specifi- Australian Automobile Club’s Annual Hill Climb, when we 
cation. Genuine B.S.A, Bearings, Eadie Coaster and Free Wheel, also secured Fastest Time for the Second Year in succegsi 

“ Renold’s Chain, Brooks’ Saddle, Dunlop Oceanic Tyres, Reversible on. 


Handle Bars, any height frame and any color enamel. This Contest is the Only Motor Cycle Engine Test that has 
ONLY £10 10s, Ks been held in South Australia this year. Wecanprovethis _ 


‘BYES Se CTE EDEL 125 areal 127 Pirie > St, Bdelaide f 
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NOTICE TO FRUIT AND PLANT DEALERS. 


The attention of all persons interested in the inter-State trade in fruits, plants, and vegetables is hereby drawn to the- 
Amended Regulations dealing therewith as published in the ‘‘Government Gazette” of J uly 9, 1908, on pages 33 and 34, under which 
1. Grape vines, or portions thereof, are absolutely prohibited. 
2 ests Plents and fruits may be introduced via Serviceton by rail, per parcels post, to Adelaide, and via Port Adelaide 
y sea only. 
3. No parcel containing those goods shall be Janded in South Australia without an inspector's permit, 
4. No plants other than those growing in pots having soil attached to their roots will be admitted. 
5, A certificate signed by an officer of the Department of Agriculture in the exporting State—indicating that they were- 


reasonably free from disease when exported—must be presented with every consignment of fruits, plants, or vegetables 
‘on arrival, such certificate must also indicate whether the case or covering be quite new or has been efficiently 


disinfected. 

6, Every such package must have indelibly and legibly printed, marked, or stencilled upon it, or upona tag or label 
attached to it, the exporter’s name and address or some mark which he has registered with the Department of- 
Agriculture in the exporting State, 

7, All banana fruits must be accompanied by a certificate signed by the grower, as well as by an officer of the: 
Department of Agriculture in the State where they have been grown, certifying that they have been effectively covered 
against fruit flies for three (3) weeks prior to being exported. 

8. No plants or portions thereof will be sdmitted from any State or country where phylloxera exists unless accompanied by a 
declaration made before a Justice of the Peace, British Consular Agent, or officer of the Department of Agriculture in the: 
exporting country to the effect (a) that the plants were not grown within 50 yards of any grape vine, (b) that no phylloxera 
exists or has existed in the plantation from which the plants originated. 7 


9. No charges will be made for goods inspected and certified for export. For imported goods an inspection fee of one 
penny, oma sorting fee of threepence per package will be charged when not exceeding two cubic feet in capacity. Extra 
charges will be made for larger packages and for disinfection when necessary- 

10. The penalties for any breach of these regulations are fines from £5 to £100 or imprisonment not exceeding six (6) 
months. us 

Persons desirous of obtaining further information may do so by applying to the Department of Agiculture, North-terrace. 


L. O'LOUGHLIN, Minister of Agriculture. 


Gowernment Poultry Station. 
Agricultural College, Roseworthy. 
Eggs and Chickens for Sale during Season. 


Black Orpington, Buff Orpington, and Indian Game—Eggs, 15s., Chickens, 30s. a dozen. 
Silver Wyandottes, Kaverolles, Minorca, White Wyandotte, White Leghorn, Old English Game—Eggs, 10s., Chickens, 21s. a dozen. 
Table Birds—Eggs from various crosses, 3s., when availakle. 
Settings will be 15 eggs and no replacements. Chickens at a month old, The stock is of first-class quality and vigorous- 
For further particulars apply to the Poultry Expert, Crown Lands Offices, or the Poultry Superintendent, Agricultural: 
College, Roseworthy, 
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HE OEE OR GROWING. 


A Simple Method. 


Aimost anyone with garden ground 
aud an abundance of manure of the right 
description may grow mushrooms without~ 
much  difiiculty. When 
cultivated the mushroom is a very profit- 
able crop, but it is not everyone who 


successfully 


succeeds in growing this toothsome 


morsel. 
The position of the proposed mush- 


room beds does not matter very materi- 
ally, whether they are in the sun or 
shade, but they should be placed in a 


‘sheltered position as regards protection 


from the cold winds. The best time to 


start forming the beds isin the autumn, 


and for succession afterwards as manure 
is available, any time up to early spring. 
During the heat of summer they never 
do well. , 

As regards manure, no other than 
fresh horse manure, with half the straw 
litter mixed with it. will do. That from 
corn-fed animals is best. Until suffi- 
cient manure is collected, say, to make a 
cartload, it should be spread out thinly, 
and preserved from too much wet, When 
a cartload has been collected, it should be 
made into a heap, and left so, until it is 
well heated, which will be in about nine 
days. It should then be turned over, and 
left to cool for an hour, when it should 
be put in again to heat in the same way, 
for the same time, when it must again be 
turned over, and allowed to cool. 

It will then be ready to form the 
bed. The bed should be made up in the 
form of a row of celery when it is earthed 
up. The. dimensions should be—width 
at the bottom, Z3ft.; height at the top of 
ridge the same. 

In the course of a week or ten days, if 
all has gone on well, the heat of the bed 
will rise, probably to 8ddeg. or 90deg. 
Fahr. When the heat has fallen from 
these figures to from 70deg. to 7ddeg., 
then it will be the time to insert the 
spawn. In making, the bed must be 
pressed firmly down, The spawn, to be 
had from the seedsman, is usually sold in 
cakes of Yin. by 5in. These should be 
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broken by the hand into six equal pieces, 
forced, and pressed hard into the surface 
of the bed (all over), at distances of eight 
inches apart, 


holes being made deep 


enough for their reception to sink into 


the bed half an inch below the surface. 


Cover the spawn over with manure, 
pressing it well down. In the course of 
two or three days the bed must be c sed 
over with soil (half an inch deep when 
well beaten down), damping the surface, 
and making it smooth, as if plastered 
with mortar, in order té prevent the heat 
of the bed from evaporating; ordinary 
garden soil will do. 

‘The next thing will be to cover the 
bed over with dry straw, bracken, or 
other litter in sufiicient quantity to 
maintain the temperature of the bed at 
from 5ddeg. to 60deg. Fahr. The bed 
need not be uncovered for the next five 
weeks, when the litter should be taken 
off, and a slight watering with tepid water 
given to the bed. Let it be covered over 
again, and the same temperature main- 


ia 


tained, and in another fortnight uncover ~ 


again to look for mushrooms, when there 
After- 
wards mushrooms shoula be gathered 


should be no disappointment. 


twice a week for a matter of six or eight 
weeks. The surface of the beds should 
be kept moist by occasional waterings. 
It is not-necessary to expose the whole of 
the bed at each picking, only lifting the 
litter up, and placing it down ayain after 
the picking is done. 

When gathering the crop, do not cut 
the Muehrooms with a knife, but take 
them out by the root; this may be done 
by a twist of the thumb and finger, after- 
wards filling in the space made with a 


little loam, | 


E. BLACKEBY, 


BOOT & SHOE MANUFACTURER, 


226 Rundle Street, Adelaide. 


CUT SOLES A SPECIALITY 


FOR 


Up-to-Date Tailoring 


GIVE 


Jeeok: 


A TRIAL. 


Fit and Finish Guaranteed, 


of Patterns to choose from, including all 


the Latest Designs. 


Self-measurement forms and prices on 


application. 


THOMPSON 


NOTE THE ADDRESS— 


J. & THOMPSON, 


Eashionable Tailor, 


tonite 


vi 


Porter's Buildings, Pulteney Steet 


(Opp. Craven & Armstrong’s). 
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‘THE CLUB-ROOT DISEASE. 


Its Effect on Cabbages. 


HOW TO DEAL WITH IT, 


The disease known as club-root in 
cabbages appears to be universal. 
the cause of much damage in local market 
gardens, and it is equally destructive in 
In the course of 
aninteresting article on the subject, the 
‘Michigan Farmer,’ one of the leading 
American horticultural papers, states that 
the disease is funguous inits nature. It 


America and Europe. 


is, however, of so low an origin that it 
has not been definitely determined 
whether it is of animal or vegetable life- 
It attacks the entire crucifera family 
(plants bearing their seed in pods), as 
the entire cabbage family, cauliflower, 
Brusseis sprouts, wild muscard, etc. The 
roots of the plant are the seat of the 
disease, and it is noticeable by the 
formation of lumps or bunches varying 
from the size of a small pea to several 
inches in diameter, Slighter attacks, as 
those oceurring late in the season, are 
not always fatal to the plant; but such 
cases are only exceptional, for, generally 
speaking, it means death to whatever it 
seizes upon. 


— Combating the Disease, — 


Whenever ground becomes once 
infested it is very difficult to eradicate 
the disease, and in Many once famous 
cabbage-growing districts it has caused 
the almost total ruin of the industry. 
Acidity of soil is considered to be the 
ause of club-root. The condition of the 
soil should be ascertained at the outset. 
This may be done with blue litmus paper, 
which is obtainable at any chemist’s shop 
at a trifling cost. The litmus paper 
must be kept in a perfectly dry place and 
away from the light. In handling take 
hold only of the extreme tip of the strip, 
as rough usage by the fingers prevents 
full action of the acid upon the paper. 
Select specimens of soil from various 
portions of the field or patch, as the acid 
condition may be far more strongly 
marked in some portions than in others. 


It requires but a small amount of soil for - 


It is, 


each test ; and, if preferable, the testing 
can be done in the open field, provided 
the soil is damp enough. In either case? 
make an opening in the soil with a knife 
blade or in any other convenient way, 
and insert the strip of paper endwise in 
the opening, pressing the soil lightly 
together again. 

Let it remain thus for an hour or two, 
then withdraw carefully and rinse several 
times in clear cold water, and allow it to 
dry. Jf a distinct red color entirely 
takes the place of the blue coloring, then 
itis evident that the soil is acid, and 
requires liming; and the brighter the 
coloring the more acid is the soil. 

This acidity of soil is what must be 
corrected. It is a pretty well established 
fact that this is the chief cause of the 
di ease, and once removed the trouble 
willin the main care for itself, or, at 
least, will not invade localities where it is 
not already present, The first step is to 
prove the acid condition of the soil. If 
itis bad in this respect use air slaked 
lime to.the extent of 2500 or 3000 pounds 
to the acre. 

—reating Infected Soil.— 

In gardens where the disease has taken 
a firm hold it will be necessary to gather 
up every infected head or stump and 
burn or boil them. Do not feed them, as 
it is said spores will live and be farther 
spread in the manure. If allowed to lie 
about, the rains will carry the disease, 
and by next year the germs will be ready 
to gain footing in other localities. Every 
vestige of diseased plants or roots should 
be destroyed by burning or boiling. The 
germs are often carried on the tools with 
which infected soil has been worked, It 
is better, if possible, not to use these 
implements in other fields, or, at least, 
until, thoroughly cleaned. It is the 
safest all-round practice to give a heavy 
application of lime and seed down at 
once. If this is not practical, then grow 
crops entirely distinct from those liable 
to the disease. 

In America it has been found that the 
treatment described has reduced the 
ravages of the disease. It is necessary 
that every grower should join in a con- 
certed effort to stamp out the disease. 
Tt means an expensive struggle to cope 
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with it once it gains a foothold, and in 
this, as in most other cases, the safety 
lies in thorough preventive measures. 

Another important point is that none 
of the same family crops should succeed 
themselves under any circumstances: 
Neither should they immediately alter- 
nate with any others belonging to the 
same general With — strict 
adherence to the general precautions and 


family. 


Measures as above, there is (concludes. 


the paper) not much to be feared. 


The Latest Freak —Cucumber-. 


Orange. 


An orange-cucumber, 
orange, is a freak combination raised by 
Mr. Howard S. Hill. 
vegetable resulted from an experiment 
tried several weeks ago. At that time an 
orange tree was in full bloom in Mr, 
Hill’s cucumber hot-house, at the same 
time the blossom of the cucumber vines 
first appeared. Mr. Hill transferred the 
pollen from the orange blossoms to 
several cucumber flowers. The first 
appearance of the fruit was the same as 
that of an ordinary infant cucumber, but 
as the fruit grew the result of the inocu: 


lation became apparent. The cucamber, . 


instead of lengthening out, remained 
round like an orange, with the orange 
bloom scar, but the skin was that of a 
cucumber with the same corruptions. 
When ripened the new product assumed 
a bright orange color, and frou a distance 
appeared the same as an orange. Mr. 
Hill thinks that the new fruit will prove 
a favorite, as the taste of the orange and. 
cucumber blend in an excellent manner 
and make a pleasing combination.— 
‘ Popular Science Siftings.’ 


STRANG & CO., 


Tailors — 


Mercers, 
30 Gawler Place) 


or cucumber- 


The new fruit or 
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DERVIS, BROWNE & 6G, 


ate Swift & Co., 
Have the BEST DISPLAY in the State to choose from. 


Bedroom, 


Ganpetat 
Dining Room, Linoleums, 
Drawing Room, Gavin 
ae Quilts, 
= ) Table Covers, 
i eat Blankets, 
CASH Seehting, 
pare, Direct from 
TERMS. the Maker. 


Upholstered Suites in our New Showroom defy description 


ADELAIDE'S } }/\\]' FURNISHERS, 
46, 74, 76 HINDLEY STREET, ADELAIDE. 
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House, Land, and Estate Agent, 
54 PIRIE STREET, ADELAIDE (Opposite State Bank). 


[sare aos = Caan 


If you require a House, Harm, Orchard, or a Dairy it will pay you to get a list of my 
good assortment of properties. |! have some lovely Orangeries, splendid Farms in choice 
and safe disticts ; also Handsome Gentlemen’s Residences, and Cottages with Acres. 


Now Offering— 
A 5-Roomed House and 3 Acres, stables. ete. £280 for the freehold 
Investment---Cheap House of 5 Rooms, all stone, Rent 10s, Price £175 


KMarims for Satie. 
LOWER NORTH—800 Acres, Well Improved, Plenty Water, 250 acres fallow givenin; £5 15s per acre, ex crop 
-SOUTH—850 Acres, improved; £4 per acre. Also 1,100, Perpetual Lease, improved; £3 15s per acre 
PARILLA—650 acres. Well Improved, bore with windmill £2 12s 6d per acre ex crop 
-COTTON—1,500 Acres, C.P. Lease, unimproved ; £650 for lessee’s interest 


KING @& ROTI, 


(Formerly HARRY F. KING) 


LICENSED LAND BROKERS, 
flouge, Land, Kstate, Financial and Ingurranée Agents, | 


PIRIE CHAMBERS, PIRIE STREET, ADELAIDE. 


“Houses ard Land Bought and Sold on Commission, 
All Real Property Act Business Attended To. Rents and Interests Collected, 
Mortgages, Transfers, Leases, and all other Documents Prepared. 


MONEY TO LEND on Approved Security in sums to suit Borrowers. Telephone 784 


Belting, Pulleys, 
ub ricatim=s Oil. 

And All Requisites for Machinery. 

CHARLES ATKINS & Co., Ltd., 97 CURRIE STREET. 
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BEE =-CULTURE. 


Advice to Beginners. 


By Isaac Hopkins, Apiarian, in Bulletin 
18 of N.Z. Department of Agriculture, 


(Continued from last Issue.) 


1Jl. WHEN AND HOW TO START 
BEEKEEPING. 


The best time for a beginner to start is 
in spring er early summer; he should 
er commence in the autumn, except 


nev 
under the guidance of a practical 
man. The outlay in the first instance 


should not exceed, say, £7, and this 
amount should furnish an ample outfit of 
bees and hives for any beginner. The 
only exception to this would be where he 
or she had served a season as a cadet 
previously to commenci g. ‘Go slow’ 
should be a maxim for all Leginners. I 
have known of many (lisappointments and 
losses through acting contrary to this 
advice. The hives should be on hand in 
the early spring, and arrangements should 
have been made with seme neighbouring 
beekeeper for a couple of early swarms 
which should not weigh less than 5 lb 
each. ‘here are approximately five 
thousand bees to the pound, so that a 5 


contains about twenty-five 


Ib swarm 
thousand bees. 
against buying bees in box hives, as the 
novice cannot judge whether they are 
diseased or not. Go to a reliable bee- 
farmer, if possible, and arrange fir 
swarms; a good swarm is presumably free 


I must warn beginners 


from disease, otherwise the colony could 
not have thrown it off. Take the advise 
of the person you arrange with, and let 
him bring and hive the swarms for you, if 
possible, as it will give you a lesson in 
handling bees. 


—Start with Commen Bees.— 


Common bees being the least expensive 
it is advisable to start with them, and 
after experience has been gained it is easy 
enough at any time to italianise the 


_ part of every meal. 


apiary on economical lines by purchasing 
queens only. 


—Raising Seclion- Honey — 

The beginner should commence by 
raising comb honey in 1 1b. sections; no 
extractor will then be necessary. The 
manufacturers’ catalogue will guide you 
in selecting the hive, “Any of the standard 
works contains instructions for 
working the hives to the best advan- 


tage. 
— Beginner’s Outfit.— 


The following appliances (with their 
approximate prices) are all that are 
needed to coimmence with:—One hive 
with two half-stories fer raising comb- 
honey, made up and painted, £1/2/0; one 
case of 3 ditto in flat, £2/1/5; 6 lb. ot 
medium broad foundation comb 16/; 
2 1b. thin section foundation comb 6/ one 


bee-smoker, 4/6; one bee-veil, 2/; tct J, 


£4/11/0. 

The expenses of carriage and the cost 
of two swarms would swell the total 
amount to about the sum stated—viz > 


£7. 


Some Use for Honey. 


It is but rarely that we see honey on 
the table as regularly as jam; yet it is far 
healthier food than the latter. Take the 
following from the ‘British Beekeepers 
Review’ on ‘Honey as a Food and 
Medicine’: —The 
lived advised his son to eat of honey, be- 
cause it is good’; and Democritus, who 


wisest man that evr 


liv d to beacentenarian, aitributed his 
freedom from illness and his prolonged 
life to partaking of honey as a regular 
Just lately we heard 
of a young lady, whose hfe was despaired 
of by the doctors, being spared, and 
recovering by the regular use of honey as 
a food Scientists inform us that honey 
contains almost all the requirements of 
life-supporting food, added to which it 
requires little or no digestion. We are 
also informed that its use helps the 
intestines and the kidneys in performing 
their special functions. For growing 
children who crave for sweets, nothing 


better than honey could be given. Ma- 


al 


homet discovered this important truth 
before he wrote the Koran, where he 
speaks of honey as ‘this sweet who'esome 
substance, which sustains and strengthens 
the body, which cures all] maladies, a 
thousand times preferable to the poisons 
administered by the doctor to the human 
race.’ Recently a doctor declared that 
he cured several cases of 
constipation by the steady use of honey, 
prescribing no other medicine. 


of nervous disorders it has 


stubborn 


In cases 
been long 
recognised as a good ton’c. Cuts, scratches. 
sinall wounds, chips, scalds, burns, and. 
many similar small ills have beon cured by 
an application of honey, or a salve in 
which honey formed the chief ingredient. 
Colds, coughs, sors throats, asthmatic 
irritation are frequently treated with 
honey. Bronchitis has been, if not cured 
at least greatly relieved by its free. 
use. Many very palatable drinks can be. 
made from honey, and in hot summer 
weather no better use can be found for oa 
honey than converting some of it into a 
cooling and refreshing drink. Honey 
biscuits are pleasant eating, and should. 
find a place on every tea table. Honey 
sweets have an agreeable and appetising 
effect on the palate. Honey vinegar is 
the best and most pleasant form in which. 
this bitter relish can be found. 


The local Government has been asked 
to compel fruit-growers to clean their 
orange and lemon trees of red scale. 


Ow ites 


Guaranteed } {” 
Effectual. 


The BEST for 
All Leaf-eating INSECTS. 


Orchard, Garden, Farm, 
Field and Plantation. 
Manufactured wider Experi Supervision by b 
The Merrimac Chemical Co. Boston, USA. i 
aS Leeann sateen 


Our FREE BOOK on Insect Pests and Insecticides ts of great practical value. Send tor x. f 


HENRY W. PEABODY & CO.;’ 
9 Bridge Street, SYDNEY. 
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The Oxchard. 


Black Spot in Oranges. 


This disease is one that is very pre- 
yalent in some of the orange orchards 
near Sydney. Like melanose, it lowers 
the market value of the fruit, It 
will be noticed that the round sunken 
_ Spots are large and conspicious, and 
seriously mer the appearance of the fruit. 
These pustules give rise to a multitude of 
spores (seeds) of the fungus, and as these 
spores germinate readily when they come 
in contact with the fruit, the disease 
spreads very rapidly; thus fruit that was 
perfectly clean and free from disease, as 
far as it was possible to see, during the 
month of August, or even September, was 
very badly diseased the latter part of 
October and through November. 

The disease does not appear to attack 
the fruit to any extenttill it is thoroughly 
ripe, when it spreads very rapidly, greatly 
disfiguring the fruit and rendering it more 
or less unsaleable; in fact, very badly in- 
fested fruit falls from the tree and is 
valueless. The disease spreads very 
rapidly amongst ripe fruit. As the disease 
apparently confines its attack to ripe 
fruit, the treatment that will probably be 
most efficacious will be spraying the fruit 
at intervals of ten days or two weeks at 
the time the fruis is most liable to attack 
—say from the middle of August to the 
end of September for the county of 
Cumberland—with a fungacide which 
will destroy the spores of the fungus; of 
if it does not actually destroy them, pre” 
vents their germinating. The bestremedy 
to use for this purpose will probably be 
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ammonia, carbonate of copper, prepared 
as follows:— 
— Directions for Making Ammonia- 
carbonate of Copper.— 


Formula: Copper Carbonate 


+ 5 0z. 

Ammonia (Liquor 
Ammoniz sp. gr.*880) 3 pts 
Water cee ++» 45 gay 


Make a paste in a wooden bucket of the 
carbonate of copper and alittle water. Add 
the ammonia, which will dissolve the 
paste, and then dilute to 
gallons. 

Copper carbonate is obtainable from 
wholesale chemists, but is not stocked in 
very large quantities, as there is little 
demand for it. The price is 1s. 9d. per 
lb., in 71b. lots. 

Owing to the difficulty of obtaining 
carbonate of copper in smaller towns, as 
well as the high price usually charged for 
it, the Department recommends that the 
fruit growers prepare it. 


forty-five 


The following is the method given by 
Pierce: — 


Py 


‘In a barrel dissolve 6 lb. of copper 
sulphate in 4 gallons of hot water. In a 
another wooden vessel dissolve 7 lb. of 
washing soda or sal-soda, in 2 gallons of 
hot water. The soda should be clear 
(translucent), and not white and powdery 
as it appears when air slaked. When cold 
pour the soda solution slowly into the 
copper solution. = As soon as bubbles 
cease to rise fill the barrel with water, stir 
thoroughly, and allow the mixture to 
stand over night to settle. The next day 
syphon off all the clear liquid from the 
top with a piece of hose, fill the barrel 
with water, stir thoroughly. and allow it 
to stand a second night. Syphon off the 
clear liquid the second day, fill the barrel 
with water, stir, and syphon off the clear 
liquid once more the third day. Now 
pour out the wet sediment from the 
barrel into a crock or other earthen 
dish, strain out the excess of water 
through a cloth, and dry slowly in an 
oven, stirring occasionally, if necessary, to 
overheating. Prepared in this manner 
there should be obtained, if none of the 
sediment in the barrel be lost, about 2.65 
lb. of copper carbonate.’ 

The cost of preparing carbonate of 
copper by this method will depend on the 
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cost of the sulphate of copper and the 
sodium carbonate (sal-soda or washing 
soda), The present price of copper 
sulphate is 3d. per lb., and washing soda 


2d. perlb.; thus the cost will be a® 
follows:— 


s. d 
6 lb. of Copper Sulphate, @ 3d. 1 6 
7 1b, of Sodium Carbonate (@ 2d. 1 2 


2 8 
As these ingredients will make 2:65 lb. of 


the carbonate of copper, the cost will be 
approximately 1s. per lb. 

The advantages of making it at the 
orchard are twofold; firstly, the sulphate 


is obtainable almost anywhere, thus 


saving delay, and secondly, the cost is 
less. 

Very little time is taken up, as there is 
no continuous stirring or watching as is 
the case with some mixtures, 

In addition to this spraying of the ripe 
fruit, it is advisable to give the trees a 
thoroughspraying with Bordeaux mixture 
as soon as the crop is gathered, as this 
spray will destroy loose numbers of spots 
that would remain on the trees till the 
next season. 

The following is the method of making 
this spray:— 
—Directions for preparing Bordeaux 

Mixture.— 
Formula: Copper Sulphate (blue- 
stone)  ... eT OmLDY 

Lime vee 41D. 
made up with 22 or 45 gallons of water, 
according to the season, the smaller pro- 
portion being the winter dressing. 

—Copper Solution,— 

It is immaterial whether hot cr cold 
water be used to dissolve the bluestone. 
If the mixture is to be made in a hurry, it 
is best to boil the copper sulphate in 
water. If there is plenty of time use cold 
water; but in this gase the bluestone must 
be suspended in a porous bag (bit of 
muslin or sacking) as near the surface of 
the water as possible. If the copper salt 
s thrown into the vessel, and water 
poured on the top of it, it will not dissolve 
in a week. When suspended as described 
it should dissolve in about twenty-four 
hours. 


The sulphate of copper solution when 
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made must be diluted largely before the 
lime solution is added to it. This is a 
very important point. If the copper 
solution is too strong, the precipitate 
formed is thick and heavy, and liable to 
If the 
- copper solution is made by dissolving the 
bluestone in a small quautity of hot 
water, it should be diluted to 20 gallons 
before adding the lime. 
— Lime— 
The lime, which should be freshly 
burnt, is slaked with a small quantity of 
Sl king on a board is recom- 


clog the nozzle of the spray-pump. 


water. 
~ mended rather than in a cask, because if 
the lime is really freshly burnt there will 
be considerable heat evolvei, and the 
barrel may suffer, Place the whole of the 
lime on a board, and pour over it 3 or 4 
pints of water, The lime, if it is good 
- should become very hot, crack asunder, give 
off a quantity of steam, and_ finally 
crumble inio a fine white powder, This 
is now emptied into a barrel and water 
added. 
the whole of the lime into a wash. It 
cannot be done by simply stirring about 
with a stick. The best way is to use a 
shallow tub, so that the lime may be 
pounded up with the water, all the lumps 
being broken up. Allow to settle, and 
pour off the milky solution through a 
strainer if any lumps are present (into the 
copper sulphate if you like, or into 
another barrel), and add more water, re- 
peating the pounding until all the lumps 


It is not an easy matter to make 


have disappeared. 
—Mixing.— 

The mixture must be made by pouring 
the lime-water into the copper solution 
-and not by adding the copper solution to 
the lime-water. 
—Th» proportions of the Ingredients, — 

The proportions above given provide 
ample lime to more than neutralise all the 
copper sulphate; in fact, there is more 
than twic; the quantity required to 
convert the copper into the dydrate, pro- 
vided, firstly, that the lime is pure; 
secondly that it is freshly burnt, and 
thirdly, that the lime is really all made 
into wash. 

With regard to the latter point, in- 
structions are often disregarded, and in 
‘many cases not more than a quarter or 
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half the quantity of lime recommended 
becomes * finally the 
copper. 

Tf, in addition to this, the lime is not 
pure, and has been burnt some time be- 
fore being used, it may easily happen that 
instead of the above quantities of lime 
being in excess of what is required, they 
may be altogether insufficient for the 
purpose, and that the solution may con-’ 
tain fres copper sulphate. 


combined with 


free copper sulphate, even in small 
quantities, does ‘burn’ the foliage, and 
that it is undesirable to have any ia the 
mixture on this account, it app3ars pre- 
ferable to have no fixed quantity of 
lime, but simply to have a definite 
quantity of copper, and to add the lime 
This is 
plan recommended in the latest 
Bulletins of the United States Depart 
ment, and is described in detail by Dr. 
Cobb in the Agricultural Gazette, April 
1897. 

In order to know when the copper 
sulphate is destroyed, the rerdiesé test is 
ferrocyanide of potassium; but if is im- 
portant to remember that at a certain 


until the copper is neutralised, 
tne 


point ferrocyanide ceases to give the 
characteristic colouration (in such a 
solution as we are dealing with), although 
there is still unaltered copper sulphate in 
solution. In other words, the solution 
may contain free sulphate of copper, al- 
though the ferrocyanide test, applied as 
directed, does not show it. Therefore it 
is important to remember that the mix- 
ture is not ready for use when ferrocyanide 
no longer gives a red colour, but that a 
quantity more lime {even half as much 
again) must be added. 

Instead of ferrocyanide, a rough test to 
show when sufficient lime has been added 
consists in placing a clean knife-blade in 
If there 
is no red stain on the knife-blade, the 
When 
this point is reached, addsome more 
lime. 


the mixture for a few minutes. 


copper solution is neutralised. 


—Vessels Employed.— 

For the copper solution, wooden vessels 
are prefetablo, though copper vessels may 
be used.. Iron vessels should be avoided. 
For the lime, wooden tubs or barrels, Do 
not leave the mixture in the spray-pump 


Assuming that - 
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as it will slowly attack the copper; but 
when the spraying is finished, pour it 


away and wash the pump and hose well 
with water. 
—Purity of Ingredients, — 
Sample of ‘oluestone’ are often received 


_which contain a quantity of sulphate of 


iron. This adulteration can only be 
effected by dissolving copper sulphate and 
sulphate of iron, mixing the solutions, and 
Such a 
method is much too elaborate to be carried 
out on a small scale, and there must be 
more of the stuff about. The following 
hints will enable any one to suspect such 
acompound. Bluestone should be in the 
form of dark-blue crystals (the adulterated 
mixture referred to is light-blue, like sul- 
phate of iron). They dissolve completely 
in water—readily and completely in hot 
water or water to which any acid is 
added. 

In order to test its purity still further 
add ammonia. 


allowing them to crystallise out. 


A pale-blue precipitate is 
formed, which dissolves to an intense 
blue colour. This solution should be 


perfectly clear, and leave no sediment on 
standing If a reddish sediment settles, it 
is due to ths presence of iron. 


Lime:—The best freshly-burnt stone 
lime only should be used. ‘To test 
it, placa a few lumps in a small heap and 
sprinkle with water. The water should 
be absorbed by the lime, when the latter 
gradually falls to pieces, becoming very 
hot in the process, and given offa quan- 
tity of steam. It gradually crumbles to 
a fine, white powder. Ifit does not get 
hot enough to give off steain, it has not 
been freshly burnt. 


Yhe addition of molasses has been 
advantageous in the preparation of 
Bordeaux mixture. Mollasses helps’ the 
mixture to stick to the foliage, and by its 
addition saccharate of lime is formed, so 
that it is easier to get a proper solution 
which will not choke the nozzles. ; 


If molasses is used the proportion will 


e— 


Bluestone noes ee OP LD: 
Lime ii So Sales, 
Molasses m - 4 quarts 


made up to 22 (for winter) or 40 gallons 
(for summer) with water, 


—The Damage done—  . 

The amount of damage done by this 
disease is variously estimated, but is, on 
the whole, perhaps exaggerated. Accord- 
ing to the observations of Dr, Gobb, it 
causes much less loss than Melanose 
though in some orchards the Black 
Spot predominate, and in such is respon- 
sible-for much damage. 

—Victorian “ Journal of Agriculture.” 
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WIT AND HUMOR. 


‘Have you noticed,’ said a clubman, ‘that 
poets almost invariably refer to the earth 
as ‘she?’ Why should the earth be con- 
sidered feminine?’ ; 

‘Perhaps because nobody knows just 
how old it is!’ rejoined a fellow-mem- 


ber. 


* 
# ae * 


Two village worthies were discussing a 
mooted point in grammar as to whether 
a hen ‘sits’ or ‘sets’ when she takes to her 
nest, ‘ 

‘Seems to me it’s aheap more im- 
portant,’ interrupted a bystanding farmer, 


‘whether she ‘lays’ or -lies’ when she 
cackles.’ 
* 
Parr arr ee 
Mrs. Von Blumer—‘Dear, Dear, [ 


dropped my diamond ring off my finger 
this morning,and I can’t find it any- 
where’. 

Von Blumer—‘You needn’t worry, dear. 
It’s all right. I came across it in one of 
my trousers pockets.’ 

ae aa 

Footpad—‘Fork over your money, now, 
or I'll blow your brains out!’ 

Whoopler—‘Blow away, my dear 
fellow! A chap can get along in New York 
without brains, but he cannot without 
money.’ 


* ok OK OK 
* KR K * 


‘If you’and me your bag, madam,’ 
said an obliging cabman, I'll put it on 
top.’ 

‘No, thank you.” answered the lady 
getting into the vehicle; ‘your poor horse 
has quite enough to drag asitis- Vl take 
the bag on my knees?’ 


Co £3 
Fe 


‘Well’? remarked the comedian, who 
had been promised a small part after 
being idle half the season, ‘even a small 
role is better than a whole loaf.” 


a a a oes 
ar ar ar aaraar 


‘Talking of ants,’ said an American 
casually, ‘we’ve got ’em big as lobsters 
out West. I guess I’ve seen ’em fight 
with long thorns, which they used as 
lances, charging each other like wild 
savages.’ 

‘They don’t compare with the ants I 
saw in the Hast,’ remarked a listener. 
<The n tives have trained ’em as_ beasts 
of burden, One of ’em could trail a ton 
load for miles with ease. They worked 
willingly, but occasionally they turned on 
their attendents and killed them!’ 

‘I say, friend, what sort of ants were 
they? »sked the first speaker. 

‘Eleph-ants!’ was the reply. 


Kk KK Ok 
OK Rk 


She—*Putting a pin in the cushion of 
a seat is an old joke,’ 
He—But it hasn’t lost its point yet. 
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CKO. TAPI 


Veterinary Surgeon, 
Horse Mouth Specialist, 


28 years Victorian Practice. 


OPERATIONS PERFORMED. 
ALL DISEASES TREATED. 


249 Rundle St., Adelaide. 
TELEPHONE 1,654. 


Bagot, Shakes, 
& Lewis, Ltd., 


STOCK AND STATION AGENTS. 


Wool, Skin and Hide Rrokers, 
Auctioneers and Valuators, 
Licensed Land Brokers, Loan 

And Estate Agents, 


Land Department have for Sale -- 

Some Splendid Agricultural, Grazing 
and Horticultural Lands in all parts 
of South Australia. 

Also in Westera Australia, New South 
Wales, and other States. 


Properties sold privately or by auction 
in all parts of tbe State of South 


Australia, 
Large Estates disposed of for Closer 
Settlement. 
Advice given as to Best Means of 
Realisation. 


Plans Prepared. Valuations Made. 

Special attention given to City and 
Suburban House and Property business. 
Persons wanting Houses cannot do 


better than apply for particulars to 
Manager, Land Department, 
William Street, Adelaide. 


18 King 


M. L. Tomlinson, 


(LATE J. G. ORAM), 
Manufacturing Jeweller, 
Watchmaker, 
Diamond Setter & Engraver. 


Repairs to Watches, Clocks, and Jewellery 


of every description accurately, artis tically 
and promptly executed at moderate prices, 


27 Grenfell St., Adelaide. 
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Most Artistic 


House for 


PICTURE FRAMES, 
MOULDINGS, 
ENGRAVINGS, 


eee, 


AN UNLIMITED STOCK TO 
CHOOSE FROM. 


The 


fe" Very Reasonable Prices. A. 
Trial Solicited, 


K. A. HUNT, 


Gawler Place, Next Hamburg Hote. 


Always in Season. 


“Boshter” Beer, 


A Temperance Tonic, brewed from the 
finest hops grown, matured in our cellars, 
A SPLENDID TABLE or SUPPER BEER 
Cased and sent all over the State. 
Awarded Two First Prizes, Adelaide, 
First Prize and Silver Medal, Sydney. 


Co-operative Mineral 
Waters Co., 
ANGAS ST., ADELAIDE. 
TEL, 76. 


Go to the 


Dimond Studies 


kor Good Work and Up-to-dato Photo- 
graphs, which inelude 


POST CARDS from 5s per doz. 
PARIS PANELS, {5s per doz, 


CABINETS from 10s 6d per doz., in 
cluding a beautiful enlargement 12 x 10. 


BRIDAL GROUPS & FAMILY GROUPS. 


Our Picture Frames are the Best and 
Cheapest in the City for Artistic Mculdings, 
and an unlimited supply of colored P.ates, 
Engravings, Etchings, ete, at the most 
Reasonable and Ridiculous Prices ever 
ottered. 


tet 


Nore Appriss— 


DIMOND BROS.,_ 


150 Rundle Street. 


— 
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A, dW. FRISBY, 


«< Ladies -and -Gentlemen’s- Tailor, * 


GS AW LE PLACE, 


Late of Bond Street, London, also Western Australia, and late Head Cutter C, J. Lane & Co., 


Collins Street, Melbourne. 


Only the Very Latest and perior Quality of Materials stocked. 


All orders are executed under the personal supervision of Mr. Frisby, and onyy skilled workmen employed. 


Trial Order respectfully solicited. 


Correspondence promptly attended to. 


Note the Aadadress— 


A. H. FRISBY, Gawler Place, opposite Macrow & Son. 


Ei CMW ARN & Coeo., 
House, Land, and Business Agents, 17 Waymouth St. 


MONEY TO LEND. 


Approved Securities, 4 to 5 per cent. per annum. 


Note this ! 


FIRLE, 3 miles from City—9 acres, 6 
rooms, oranges and paddocks, £1,150. 
A great bargain. 


By HYDE PARK ROAD, and Penny 
Section—Detached House, 4 rooms, 
bath, verandahs, £250. Any terms 
almost, £20 deposit, 12s. 6d. weekly, 
principal and interest at 5 per cent, 


FIRLE—2} acres, lovely orangery full 
bearing, splendid house 8 rooms, etc.,, 
stables, pigstye. £1,376. 


CITY, close Hanson Street—Detached 
stone house, 4 rooms, etc. £315. 


FOR SALE. 


Terms in all cases can be 


CITY—Investment, £75 per annum for 
£1,200. Building could be put there for 
£1,500 and land given in for nothing. 


CROYDON—3 acres close station, rising 
neighborhood. £150. 


NORTH UNLEY—Residence, 8 rooms, 
bath, pantry, cellarette. Enclosed area, 
lavatory, stables, trapshed, 1-16th acre, 
Only 1-8th mile walk G.P.O., close 
penny section. £890. 


CROYDON, close Station—Superb free- 
stone Villa, 6 rooms, every modern 
convenience, 90x 150. £665. 


arranged. 


CITY, South Terrace—Well built Villa 
9 rooms, every convenience, large bluek 
ground, stables, motor house, concert 
hall, man’s room, etc. Only £1,680. 


PORT ADELAIDE—% shops and 1 room 
each, brick, almost new, £650. Rents 
33s. weekly, rates only £8 yearly. 
Pays well. 

CITY, East Part—2 cottages, 3 rooms. 
verandahs, £400 ; rents, 14s. 6d. weekly. 

PENNINGTON TERRACE, NORTH 
ADELAIDE — Residence, 6 rooms, 
bath, etc., stables, trapshed. £700. 


The Cheapest, Strongst, and Best. 


The Most Up-to-date and Serviceable. 


Spare Parts always in Store. 


If any of your Friends are using METTERS’ MILLS, they will advise you to have 
no other make. 


A Guarantee given with every Mili. 
Repair Parts supplied Free of Charge.. 


Write for Complete List, stating your requirements. Catalogues Free on application, 


COOKING STO OVES & RANGES 


Positively the strongest manufactured in the States, F 
Hundreds of Patterns to choose from. | 
Every Stove Guaranteed to give Satisfaction. 


Please call and inspect our Stock, or send for our Complete Catalogue, which we will 
forward Post Tree. 


MN EHREE& EME rE wp, 
Showrooms and Offices: 142 Rundle Street, Adelaide, 


Also Sydney and Perth. 


————— 
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Farmyard Manure. 


The Board of Agriculture for Ireland 
has issued a useful leaflet on the pro- 
duction, management, and use of this 
manure. It is pointed ont that—(1) It is 
produced in greater or less quantity on 
every holding. (2) By its use the 
manurial ingredients removed by crops 
consumed on the farm may be returned 
directly to the land. (3) It forms the 
basis of most systems of manuring. (4) It 
is suitable for application to practically 
every crop. (5) It has a most important 
influence on the physical condition of the 
soil. 

Composition of Dung.—Dung isa com- 
plete mupure—that is, it contains all the 
elements of plant food likely to be 
deficient in a soil—vamely, nitrogen, 
phosphates, and potash. Although the 
quantities of thes: substaices found in 
farmyard manure are small as compared 
with the amounts contained in artificial 
manures, this deficiency is in a large 
measure made good by the hexvy dressings 
of dung it is customary to apply. Dung 
differs from artificial manures in several 
respects:—(1) the nitrogen, phesphates, 
and potash in it are present as much more 
complex compounds than they are in 
artificials, consequently the effect of a 
dressing of dung is spread over a longer 
period. (2) Farmyard manure has a 
heneficial influence on the physical con- 
dition of the soil. This effect, not 
obtained by the application of artificial 


manures, has an important bearing cn 
soil fertility. Dressings ot ‘long’ dung 
render heavy retentive soils more friable 
and pervious to air and water, drainage is 
facilitated, and the land made easier to 
work. On light land, the application of 
well-rotted dung increases the retentive 
power of the soil for moisture and plant 
food It is an important point in favour 
of dung that by its us» the fertility of a soil 
can be maintained without the disadvan- 
tage of diminishing the stock of vegetable 
matter, such as occurs when artificials are 
used exclusively 

Liquid and Solid Manures Compared— 
The liqnid portion of farmyard manure 
is more valuable than the solid since it 
contains a greater proportion of nitrogen 
and potash, and, furthermore, the in- 
gredients in it are in a more readily 
available and quicker acting form. Man- 
ure from which the liquid has been 
allowed to escape is much reduced in 
value, as most of the nitrogen and potash 
has been Jost. 


—Conditions Affecting the Quality of 
Farmyard Manure.— . 


Farmyard manure varies considerably 
in quality owing to the widely differing 
circumstances under which it is pro- 
duced. The chief conditions which affect 
its quatity are worthy of consideration, 
and will be briefly discussed. . 


Kind of Food Used.---The greater part 
of the manurial ingredients contained in 
foods are voided in the liquid and solid 
excrement. The average proportion of 
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the total of each of the manurial in- 
gredients consumed in food which pass 
into the manure are estimated as:—Nitro- 
gen, about 75 per cent.; phosphates and 
potash, about 90 per cent. respectively. 
Since the greater part of the manurial 
constituents of dung are derived from 
food, it is evident that the quality of the 
feeding stuffs used very largely influences 
the quality of the manure. Foods such 
as cotton cake. linseed cake, &c., rich in 
fertilising ingredients, produce good 
dung. 


Kind and Age of Animal —Young 
animals making rapid growth and cows. 
in milk extract greater quantities of the 
valuable ingredients from food than do- 
fattening animals or working horses, and 
consequently the manure derived from 
young animals and cows in milk is poorer 
in quality than that voided by fattening 
cattle or working horses. It is estimated 
that a cow in fall milk will extract from 
food four or five times as much nitrogen, 
three or four times the amount of phos— 
phates, and about ten times as much pot- 
ash as a fattening bullock fed on a similar 
ration. 


Litter.— Litter influences the character 
of farmyard manure in several respects. 


In the first place, the physical effects of 


dung, to which reference has already been 
made, depend mainly on the kind and 
amount of litter mixed through the 
manure and its state of decomposition at 
the time of application. Bulky litter 
which is but slightly rotted has the 
greatest physical effect on stiff soils, 
whilst the reverse holds good in the case’ 
of light soils. The materials used as litter 
of which straw and peat moss are in most 
general use, contribute in a small degree’ 
only to the chemical composition of the 
manure, and if used much in excess of the 
quantity required for absorbing the 
liquid the resulting product will be more 
bulky but less concentrated than where 
the amount of litter is restricted. 


Fresh and MRotted Manure.—Even 
under the most favorable conditions an 
appreciable loss of nitrogen occurs during 
the storing of dung, but provided the 
manure has been so treated as to reduce 
waste to a minimum, the smaller bulk of: 


_ rotted manure will contain most of the 


nitrogen ani practically the whole of the 


Fot GOODNESS Sake Usge 
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other manurial ingredients originally 
presents in the fresh material; further- 
more, the ingredients in manure rotted 
under such conditions will be more readily 
available as plant food. 


Storage——The method of storing farm- 
yard manure has great influence on the 
final quality of thedung. Nomatter how 
rich the solid and liquid excrement may 
be in the first instance, a large proportion 
of the valuable ingredients of the manure 
are liable to be lost by subsequent bad 
management. Whatever may be the 
conditions under which dung is made 
and stored, care should be taken to pre- 
vent— 


. 1. Loss of the liquid by drainage, 
for the reasons already indicated, 


2. Overheating, which drives off 
much of the nitrogen from the manure. 


The following precaution for pre- 
venting loss from farmyard manure in 
either of the two ways mentioned are 
applicable to all conditions under which 
dung is produced. 


The manure from different classes of 
stock varies considerably in character and 
quality. Thus, horse manure is rich, dry, 
and in bulk quick to ferment and over- 
heat. Onthe other hand, manure from 
byres and piggeries is less concentrated, 
contains more moisture, is cold, and fer- 
ments slowly. A manure evenly rotted 
and of uniform composition is secured by 
mixing the dung from each class of stock 
together. Itisabad practice to keep 
each kind of manure in separate parts of 
the dung heap. 


The manure should be spread over as 
little space as possible. kept well com- 
pressed and moderately moist. © In 
covered yards, where cattle or pigs are 
kept on the manure, these conditions are 
easily attained. Open heaps, however, 
require more attention, and the manure 
should be compressed by wheeling each 
barrow load of dung over that already in 
the heap. 


The bottom of the heap should be 
covered with a layer of some absorbent 
material such as bog mould, rough litter, 
&c.,and a quantity of such substances 
also kept round the heap to retain the 


liquid; this material should be thrown up ~ 


— 


on the heap as 1t becomes saturated, ana 
then replaced by a fresh supply. 


Site of Manure Heap.—The manure 
heap must necessarily be situated con- 
venient to the farm buildings, and 
consequently the choice of a site is often 
restricted. The most favorable situation 
is on level ground where there is small 
chance of water gaining access to the heap 
from springs, higher ground, or roofs of 
buildings, or of the liquid draining away 
from ths manure. 


Bottom of Manure Heap.—The bottom 
of the heap must be impervious to 
liquids. Concrete or hardbricks laid on 
edge make excellent floors, which in 
addition to being water-tight afford a 
hard surface for carting. A layer 8 to 
12 in. thick of well-covsolidated clay 
makes a cheap and in many respects a 
suitable fioor. The bottom of the heap 
should have a distinct slope backwards, 
especially when there isa retaining wall 
at the back against which the manure can 
be compactly built. 


Working the Goat. 
Some three thousand angora goats are 
to be herded out on the brush-covered 
foothills of California for two years be- 
ginning this Spring; the experiment’ is 
unique both as a stock raising proposition 
and as an engineering and tree culture 
problem. The goats are to eat their way 
through mile after mile of bushy 
chapparal, starting from defined trails 
about eighty rods apart. It is expected 
that the wide lanes opened out by the 
goats will serve as ideal fire protective lines 
and also open up the dense undergrowth 
for the planting of merchantable trees. 
This work is being done under the care 
of the United States Government, and if 
successful, will be extended to other 
national forests.—Florists Exchange. 


The area under wheat in New Zealand 


was 252,391 acres, and the estimated yield - 


8,328,903 bushels, an average 
bushels per acre. The area under oats is 
403,037, and the estimated yield 
17,095,054, an average of 40 bushels to 
the acre. 
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Miscellaneous Items. 


Good teams are 
farming. 

The colt should be taught to eat well 
before weaning. 

Tf a horse’s legs are scarred, look out 
for a kicker or a stumbler. 

A horse’s mouth is not a sure index of 
his age, especially if he is over six or, 
seven years old. 

Sheep require the constant care of 
someone familiar with their needs and 
habits if they a-e to be kept in large 
numbers. 

There is no more important qualifica- 
tion required in heayy draught horses 
than that they should possess good walk- 
ing experience. 

It is a common practice to serve fillies 
early, and if well mated the stock are 
quite as large and powerful as those from 
mares of an older age, 

Mr. Sid. Kidman says that the English 
Company which had bought Victoria 
River Downs, the largest cattle station in 
the world, would take delivery at the end 
of May. There were 80,000 head of cattle 
on it. 

How many farmers count the profit 
they gain by having their children well- 
cared-for in the clean, bright country, 
free from the snares, sins, and distempers 
of a city, with an equal chance to learn 
in the country schools, which are to-day 
as good as any in the city. 


The man who builds up to-date, modern 
buildings, cement floors in all stables, 
piggery, and hen-houses, saves all 
manure, solids and liquids, puts it on the 
land before the goodness goes down the 
brook, keeps buildings warm, his stock in 
comfort—there is no hard times on that 
farm, 


Farmers should study how to raise 
farmers on the farm. Sometimes a farmer 
thinks that ifhecan raise a doctor or a 
lawyer he is doing well, but he should 
remember that some of the noblest and 
most successful men in the nation are 
farmers. The farmer may not become 
vastly wealthy, but wealth is not the 


measure of success. 


essential to good 


—-—«xHKRICLOWS ARowA. 
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Happiest ours ros a Lite 


are those spent in the home, in easy enjoyment 
of pleasing melodies. 

No need for husband, wife, or children to go: 
to clubs, theatres, or other places of amusement, 
when home is made bright and attractive by 
the genuine 


Edison Phonograph. 


You may appreciate classical music and beau- 
tiful compositions though you may not be able- 
to render the same yourself. The EDISON 
PHONOGRAPH will bring this delight to your 
house regardless of your personal ability. It is- 
the best response to the constant cry of the 
human race for something to amuse it. It is. 


The World’s Greatest Entertainer.. 


70: 


Ask us to send you Descriptive Printed. 
Matter and Price Lists, posted free. 


Edison Gem Phonograph and 12 Gold-mounted Records, £3. 
Edison Standard and 12 Gold-mounted Records, £4 419s. Records, is. 3d. 


EASY TERMS. 


Bullock's Cyéle & Phonograph Stores, 


Head Office—101 Pirie Street, Adelaide. 
Branches: Commercial Road, Port Adelaide; Murray Street, Gawler. — 


Don’t Read This Unless You Like Music. 


R. CORRELL, Music Seller. 


Brass Band Instruments & Brass Band Music. 


SOLE AGENT FOR 
| BOOSEY & CO.’s World-famous Brass Band 
= Instruments, with Patent Compensating Pistons 


Importer of Violins, Piccolos, Mandolins, Guitars, ete, and Brass Band Instruments. 
WRITE FOR PRICE LIST. 
ting direct from the very best manufacturers for cash. R, Correll is enabled to sell the best quality Strings, Tastee 
ete lowest possible Bos consistent with quality. Violins from 10s. to £60. Violin Outfits, 25s., 30s.. 35s., 40s. 
and up to £70. Violas from 50s,, Violoncellos from 45s., Piccolos 1s., 2s., 2s. 6d., and with Tuning Slide and extra ferrule 35. 6d., 
4s, 6d., and 5s. 6d., B-flat Fife 2s. 6d., 3s., 4s, 6d., and 5s. 6d. At the Public Schools! Contest, First Prize was won ey aR School 
using Flutes supplied by R. Correll. fr 


lf you are thinking of forming a Band or an Orchestra, consult R. Gorrals who will be pleased to Basle you. “Brass Band 
Instruments Repaired. All the latest Songs, Song and Dance Annuals, etc., etc. 


Corner Flinders and Hyde Streets, Bdelaide. 


The Old-Established Lines cannot be beat. — Sold Everywhere. | 


sole Agent for the ca en 


N. SOLOMONS, 4 and 43 Arcade, ‘Adelaide. 


_JOHNSO IN & HA ARFIELD 


New Market, “Adelaide, 


parts of the future herd 


factory. 
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Choosing a Dairy Bull. 


That the bull is at least half or three 
is an axiom 
which is unanswerable, and it is not only 
necessary to use a thoroughbred bull but 
to know his ancestors for three or four, or 
even five, generations past. It is not 
sufficient to know what his dam is. Suc- 
_ ceeding generations of his dam may show — 
improvement, but not from’ her own 
qualities alone. It comes from her in- 
heritance, and that inheritance will very 
often inthe bull come from three or 
_four generations back. As to the breed 
of bull, this depends very much on the 
character of the country. ‘For instance, it 
_ isno use putting Jerseys on swampy 
' country, and at the same time it is of no 
use putting large bodied shorthorns on to 
_ pasturages where there is not enough 
_ grass to feed them, for when you have 
_ large-framed beasts you must have plenty 
_ of herbage. Each dairyman must decide 
on the class of cattle best suited to his 
_ Own circumstances. A common mistake 
With dairyman is to change their breed. 
If the land is most suitable for’ Jerseys, 
_ get a bull of the best Jersey strain. On 
_ the other hand, if the land is both low 
and swampy, Ayrshires will generally be 
found the most useful, and whatever 
‘breed is chosen stick to it, unless, of 
“course, 


plenty of rich pasturage this breed may 
_ pay best, as the steers can be fatiened off 

and add greatly to the profit of the 
herd. The dairyman, however, with a 
_ &mall herd and a limited aree of land will 
_ do well to stick to one of the two ‘dairy 
breeds,’ and so, whatever may be the 


reed of his cows, he may by using pure 


_ bred bulls, and always of the same strain, 
_ 4ppreciably improve his herd, and with 
the continued use of pure-bred bulls on 
the heifers thus bred it will certainly be 
‘astonishing if a firstrate dairy herd is not 
Collected in the course of a few years. 
_ There ig another phase of the subject — 
- which is worthy of attention, and that is 
i-breeding. This practice has been too 
,°Dg and persistently tried by the best 
_ Preeders the world ever saw to need much 
- *Tgument, as all the best cattle in England 
wa America aro a result of this way of. 


the results turn out unsatis-— 
There are many who prefer the — 
_nilking Shorthorn, and where there is 
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3 breeding to intensify.and perpetuate the 
m desired qualities in the- offspring. 


It is 
well within the reach of every dairyman 


for all practical purposes would be as good 
ag the thoroughbred animal from which 
the cross was instituted, and maintain a 
high standard in his dairy by the careful 
selecting and matng of his breeding 
animals, There are two axioms that 
should always be rémembered: Cull out 


all the indifferent milkers, of whatever © 


breed they may be, and keep for breeding 
only those heifers whose dams were 
remarkable for their milk and 
production. 


—Queensland Agricultural Journal’. — 


Giving. the Dairy Cow a 
Chance. : 


The cow utilises her food either for the 
elaboration of milk or the taking on of 
flesh (says a dairyman in the ‘Prairie 
Farmer’), and she yields nothing in either 


direction except by food taken in at the — 


mouth, ; : 

Tf of a dairy temperament it is used for 
the secretion of milk and, up to the limit 
of her capacity, she will respond in the 
milk pail in proportion to the amount 
supplied at the feed rack, hence if it pays 
to feed at all it pays to feed liberally, 
quite up to the limit of her capacity, and 
it will be generally noted that it is the 
persistent and not the spasmodic liberal 
feeder that scores the best results. 


But there is another point involyed in — 


_ this feeding problem that necessitates that 
_the feeder should know the different in- 
dividuals in the herd. No two cows are 
constituted with exactly the same dairy 
temperament. If some become too much 
reduced in flesh, the remedy will not 
necessarily be more feed, but a reduction 
in the amount'of protein and an increase 


in the amount of carbo-hydrates; and on — 
the other hand, if some become too fleshy, 
_ anincrease in the protein and a re- 

duction of the carbo-hydrates is advis- — 


able. 


Many cows will be found, however, 
that will yield but little milk and takeon 
flesh regardless of how the ration is 
balanced. The composition of the feed 


has a great influence even with such 
animals, but they should be elimin- 
-atedfrom the herd for they will bo 


found wanting in the balance, and so — 


the importance of closer settlement is 
suggested. seg dat ina hated his 


Babcock tester and the scales that hang in 
the cow barn, which with a little mathe- 


_ matical calculation, will show the money- 
earning capacity of the differeut members — 
_ of the herd, aid in drawing the line be- 


cream - 


a week, often in two days. Judging from 
__ The dairy farmer has a friend for hig — 

financial advancement in the typical dairy . 
cow, and he has two more friends in the — 


slight. 
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tween profitand loss, and »fford advantages. _ 
in weeding out and selection that we can 


not well do without. H 
to grow and develop choice grades that — 


It is simply a business proposition for 
the dairy farmer to know with which of 
his cows he can exchange his food stuffs. 
for her milk, with a margin of profit for 
himself, cy 


- 


Dehorning Dairy Cattle. 


A PAINLESS OPERATION, 


Experiments were recently madeatone  —~ 
of the American agricultural stations with _ 
a view of ascertaining whether the opera- _ 
tion of dehorning dairy cows was painful. Uateat 
In several cases the per cent, of butter fa tice se 
had been noted at each milking fora few 
days before and after dehorning, and from aoe 
these a fair estimate was arrived at of _ 
the effect of dehorning on the dairy 
cow. ; Mo sees 8 
At one experiment station a record of 
ten cows were kept. Each cowwastested _ 
two milkings before dehorning and four __ 
milkings after dehorning. In every caso 
but one the milk tested much lower at 
the milking immediately after dehorning. _ 
The test gradually increased, until it was 
much higher than it had been in the _ 
milkings previous to dehornings, and the _ 
actual amount of butter-fat produced by 
the cows wasas much or more than it _ 
would have been had the cows not been _ 
dehorned. pean pect 


recorded trials the cows came back to. 
their natural flow of milk in less than 


this the pain suffered by the cow must be 


There should be no smoking about 
where the milking is done, or about the 
milk at any time. Milk absorbs the bad 
qualities of tobacco smoke quickly. = 


_. butter in a preserved state for 


___ keep properly. 


SBP. 


SsTroT 


_ WNDERWOOD "HYPEWRITER. 


The new Billing and Invoicing Typewriter will make out Invoice, Day Book, and Cart Notes 


~ SECOND-HAND TYPEW 


Copying.—We undertake copying 


ZR & HOARE, 


Sole Agents 


at ONE writing, 


7 
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RITERS of all makes for sale from £5. Cash or Easy Terms 


of all descriptions. Specifications, Contract», Price 


‘Lists, and Circular Letters. 100 copies Circular, 5s. ; 50 copies, 3s, 


; 


Alexandra Cham 


*Phone 1080. 


Potting Butter. 


The successful potting or storing of 
use 
some months hence depends for its success 
on:— 3 : 
(a) Putting down only sound, fresh 
butter. 
_ (b) The method of storage adopted. 


Really, the prime essential is that the | 


butter should be of tip top quality. . 


It should be made on up-to-date lines — 


.-—ie., churned only into small grains 
about the size of rice, and in this state 
washed four or even five times with 


plenty of cold water, changing the water 


each time.. 
This will wash out the butter-milk and 
ensure that the butter is in a condition to 
- The next point of great importance 
(says C. W. Walker-Tisdale, in the 
_ ‘Parmer and Stockbreeder’) is to dry the 
butter thoroughly by working it even 


_to excess, and so spoiling the grain—get 


the butter thoroughly dry. Prior to 
working the butter, the salt, at the rate 
of 1 oz to'each pound, must have been 
added. ; 

The receptacles for storing the. butter 
in should be glazed earthernware crocks. 
Scald these out well, and then dry and 
_ coolthem. Sprinkle a little dry salt in 

the interior, and then pack in the butter, 
A butter beater, which consists of a 


bers, 27. Grenfell Street, Adelaide. 


large head of wood on a stick, should be 
used, and the butter rammed well home 
with it. 

The butter in the crock must be in one 
solid mass. with the air excluded. 

On the top of the butter place a layer of 
acouple of inches or so of dry salt, and then 
over the surface stretch bladder or parch- 
ment, and tie up. ; 


s 


News and Notes. 
} 


The opinion generally he'd that poor 


milk is always watered is based on fallacy. 


* * * * * * 


It has always been recognised that a . 


healthy, profitable cow must be at least a 


fairly good milker, 


Et aes * * * * 


A sun bath is good for all the pans and 
other tools and receptacles used in butter 


making; it kills the bad bacteria. 


* * * sk pee pk Xe 
~ Many herds of dairy cattle have given 
proof that milk, meat, and early maturity 
are combined in the shorthorn breed. 
* * * * * * 


The cow shivering out of doors during 
the cold night or drizzling rain is shaking 
butter-fat out of her milk and money out 
of her owner’s pocket, : 


ent 
t 


‘ 


The United States Department fe 


Agriculture considers that a cow: to be 


profitable should produce 6,000lbs. (2 800: 


quarts) of milk yearly wi hout being 
forced. A cow ought to produce 300]b. 
of butter yearly. ; : 
* * * * * ak 

Lucerne hay is one of the best foods 
for the milking herd, because it contains 
all the elements of which ‘milk is com- 
posed. In combination with silage made 


from maize, it is as good a ration for the 


dairy herd as can be provided. 


WHITING & CO. 


DYERS, CLEANERS, & PRESSERS, 
268 Rundle Street. East 


(Iwo Doors from Charlick Bros.) 


ALL KINDS OF WORK DONE, viz., 


_ Gents’ Suits thoroughly cleaned and pressed 


at 5s. 6d.; dyed any color. 7s. 6d. 
Ladies’ Girments, all kinds, cleaned and 

pressed, 5s.; dyed, 7s, 
All kinds of Silks, Feathers, 

Hats Cleaned and Blocked. 
French Cleaning a speciality, 
All Repairs neatly and promptly executed. 


We desire to say that we are prepared to 


Gloves, and 


guarantee our work equal to anything in: 


the City, and to do all kinds of work at 
Reasonable Prices. oie eee 


Give us a trial and prove us, 
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A NEW FODDER PLANT. — - 


Phaiaris Comimutata:. 


The Monarch of Grasses. 


Thorough Frost-resisting; Stands Feeding or Cutting; Grows best in Winter. Attains a 
: Height of 7 feet. Excellent for all Climates. 


/ 


~ 


Extract from “ The Australasian,’ May 18, 1907. 


Phalaris commutata. a grass, which has 
* lately given rise to a good deal of interest, 
and has been extensively boomed, is .a 
variety which seems to possess ma sy 
characteristics which should commend 
themselves to stockraisers, and in appear- 
ance is a grass which seems to justify the 
glowing descriptions generally given of 
it. If the sample grown by Mr, J. Furphy 
of Hill End, Moe, represents the usual 
rowth under ordinary conditions, then 
undoubtedly Phalaris commutata will be 
a valuable acquisition to our fodder crops. 
The sheaf of hay shown by him, which he 
says represents the growth of one root, was 
a perfect sample of hay—juicy, of good 
color, and sweet tothe smell. It certainly 
looks a hay that should be relished by all 
kinds of stock, Phalaris commutata is a 
- native of Italy, It was introduced into 
Queensland in 1884 by Mr. Harding, the 
‘curator of the Toowoomba gardens, being 
one of many varieties of grasses obtained 
by him from America. What 
he says of it appears to have been borne 
out by all others who have tried the 
seed. “The seeds” he said, * were 
sown in drills, and all germinated anl 
made good growth until the first frosts, 
which killed all except one, Phalaris com- 
mutata, 
ther purposes, | removed this grass, and 
imply dunpel int» a corner of the nur- 
ery taking no pirticular care of it, Als 


Requiring the ground space for’ 


though the ground was very hard, it made 
tremendous growth in 1 year, germinated 
where it had fallen, and in twelve months 
grew. into clumps 2ft across and 5dft in 
height, with nice, soft, succulent blades, 
and. flowering stems. Thishis been cut 
two or three times in the year, The roots 
are fibrous, and the foliaze very dense, and 
a bright green in colour, especially during 
the winter, In appearance, the leaf is 
similar to that of P, Canariensis, but the 
plaat is much more productive. Visitors 
from all pirts of the Commonwealth, who 
were shown this grass, were surprised how 
it stood the drought, To graziers and 
dairymen I particularly recommend it, 
being particularly productive thr ughout 
the year. It is easily propagated, and 
when once started, it will soon produca 


-seed which, if allowed to shed, wi'l 


germinate freely. The seed is small and 
glossy. During the ‘93 drought some 
roots were in a bag for six weaks, and the 
only ditference it made was that the foli- 
age was slightly yellow. though the plants 
kept growing all the time. It seems to 
like all kinds of weather. and from the 
rapidity ofits growth it excells all other 
grasses I have had anything to do with. 
What it would be if properly cultivated 


it is hard to say, but it is a very desirable — 


grass to introduce and distribute. By its 
own self sowing, it has covered a large 
amount of space in the nursery.” 


How to Plant it. 


Mr. Furphy, whose experience of the. 
grass corresponds with that given by the 
Queensland botanist, states that his trials 
have been made on poor, light soil, and ho _ 
estimates that if properly attended to and 
given a light dressing of superphosphate, 
it would yield 8 tons of dried hay to the 
acre per annum, These are very big fig- 
ures, and the grower who got half that 
return should be well satisfied that he has 
found a valuable new fodder plant. « [ 
obtained,” he said,“ a few plants. and 
transplanted at the end of April, and 
whilst putting them out in drills 3ft apart - 
and 2ft in the drills by the end of June. 
they had made a grow’h of 2ft, sending on — 
the shoots, until by the end of the season, ~ 
ag many as 167 seed-stems had been pro- 
duced by one plant, the height being about 
an average of 7ft. It was asevere winter, 
but not a yellow leaf could beseen.” He. 
suggests that the s ed should besown in a 
bed like cabbage-seeds, and when the 
plants are sufficiently strong, should be 
transplanted 3ft aparteach way. Having 
only seen the grass in a sheaf, it is difficu't 
to form an opinion of what it would be: 
like for fodder purposes, but there can be 
no question that for hay it is admirably 
suited, and if it fulfils halt the good things. 
claimed for it by the grower, Australian 
farmers should be well pleased. 


Trial Packets of Seed 2s. per oz., post free. Pric® per pound on application, 


Sole Agents: SWIFT’S ARSENATE OF LEAD. New shipment just to hand. 


Fruitgrowers should secure at least part of their requirements now in readiness for the coming sea on. 
Remember the difficulty in getting it last year, and buy Swift’s. 


SSNS RET ee ne pg Ment tt 


2S VISE WE UES 


Send Us Your Orders Now. 


Ee. & W. HACK ETI, 
Wholesale and Retail Seedsmen and Nurserymen, 
72 RUNDLE STREET, ADELAIDE. Telephone 350 _ 


' 
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s Orchards, Gardens, _Orangeri ies, be, 


: We gate, a Splendid Sassi st Really Good Payable Pernice some Caan Grand River — 
Frontages and Irrigation Plants. 


Also Good Lucerne nd Dairy Properties, 


2 Ze Also a number of ohionie City and Suburban Residences, some of ines latte: with few acres 
attched, 


Clients driven to inspect, free of charge. 


_ PRIEST & JAMES, 


ee 7 | LAND AGENTS, a 
Pao RPirie St.., Adelaide. 


PRG Parsing Warehouse. 3 
 MACROW’S. 


Corner of Pirie ‘Street and Gawler Place, Adelaide — 


‘The Firm that treats you fair, are prepared to let you haye a 
choice of the Best Goods for a small deposit and additional 
Insignificant coy, paymens, 


Terms arranged to suit the convenience of ail customers. 


WHAT WE ARE PARTICULARLY NOTED FOR— 


The splendid and efficient manner in which we wiles and forward our goods, irres- 
: pective of the value or quantity. 


The sterling value of the goods we forward to country clients. 


Also that we do not mind what trouble we are put to as long as satletection!i is given 
to the purchaser. : 


And last, but ane least, that we atock only the Best Makers’ Goods. 


‘CASH OR TERMS. 
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2) Fhe Poultry Yards: * 


Diseases of Fowls. 


G BRAGSHAW, in the ‘Agricultural 
=i Gazette of N.S.W.’ 


oo 


(Continued from last issue.) 


; —Anxemia.— 

This means a deficiency or poverty in 
‘ the blood, and there are many strains or 
families of fowls which sre thoroughly 
Memic, The fowls have a pallid appear- 
ANce, the comb and wattles pale, and the 
Bi legs usually cold; they have a_ bloodless 
0k, while the walk is liscless and 
Tanguia, 
ie The canses are frequently insanitary 
“nditions, overcrowding, innutritious 
5 food, &e, Fowls of this sort should b, 
ot rid of, treatment being both expensive 
end Useless, for even should a cure bo 
SHectea, E patched-up, doctored 


Meci ; . 
Pecimens will make wretched breeding 
‘Stock, y 


these 


— Ajoplexy.— 


ih, frequently the breaking of a blood 
Bee sel, Owing to undue fulness there. The 


—8eang. ‘ ; 
ee into or upon the brain 


Ber Apoplexy is a diseased condition of the 


k “Teaking of the vessel allows blood to. 


substance. The causes usually are over 
fatness, stimulating food, while some 


authorities say it may be hereditary. Dr 


Woodriffe Hill says:—tThe exciting 
causes are, violent exercise, intense 
heat, derangement of the digestive 


organs, over-straining in laying hens, 
* 

which are frequently found dead on the 

nest. : 


The symptoms are, the bird falls to the. 


ground in a state of partial insensibility 
and is sometimes found dead. In cases 
where the fowl staggers and falls down, tke 
simplest remedy is to pour cold water 


over its head, when there will likely be a 


recovery. Bleeding is also recommended. 


‘This can be readily done by making an - 


incision in the vein und r the wing, and 


~ taking say, a tablespoonful of blood from 


‘afull-grown fowl. Purgatives should also 
be given. 

Apoplexy is usually associated with old 
fowls, often show birds, but even when 


_ cases are successfully treated, the trouble 


may return, and each time it is more 
severe. Like several other fowl troubles, 
the cheapest and most effective way to 
treat apopletic subjects is to get rid of 
them. ; ; Hie 
—Ascites, or Abdominal Dropsy.— 


Exhibition hens, if of good quality, un— 


like market sorts, are often kept till they 
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of the fluid. 
-dropsical have no right in breeding 


made during the 
feature,’ he said, was that 25 pens of 
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eta I 
becomo diseased, meet with an accident, or- 
die of old age. 

A frequent disease, particularly in old | 
fat specimens; is that known as ‘down 
behind.’ The Abdomen becomes very 
large and pendulous, sometimes touching 
the ground. One form of this is 
abdominal dropsy. The enlargement is 
frequently minus feathers, looks shiny, it 
feels soft, and is movable. The accumu 
lation is of a thin watery nature, and is 
sometimes colourless, or it miy be straw 
coloured. The causesare varied. Several 
scientists who have studied the disease- 
have disagreed as to its cause; the majority 
however, think it arises from an escape of 
the blood 


the tissues or into some cavity, as the 
abdomen. 


water from vessels into- 


This form of dropsy can be relieved by 
a puncture with a surgeon's hollow 
needle, when most of the liquid will run 
out, but it must be remembered that this 
is only a temporary relief, there being 
always a tendency to further accumulation — 
Further, birds that are. 


yard; while even if of otherwise exhibition 
quality, the enlargement warrants the- 
fowl being disqualified from securing a. 


prize. shane 
i (To be continusd ) 


Eeg-Production Extra- 
ordinary. 


es 


When interviewe! by a local scribe, after. 
reviewing in detail the results of the: 
1908 9 egg laying competition at Rose- 


worthy, Mr. D ff. Laurie, the Govern- 
ment Poultry Expert, expressed the - 


liveliest satisfaction at the splendid records 
year. ‘A notable 


White Leghorns, representing 150 birds, 
averaged no fewer than 208 eggs per hen. 
Many writers in poultry journals, chiefly 
in England, have disputed the statement 
that the 200 egg hen is in existence. Asie 
against that we have the proof before us. 
that 25 pens of White Leghorns have put 


up an average of 208 eggs per hen. Re- ; 


cently I noticed on the frontispiece ihe 
‘Poultry, one of the best known poultry 
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journals in the world, an illustration of a 
Winte Leghorn which had laid 180 
eggs. We have 25 pens which. have ex- 
ceeded that total by 28 pérhen. Even 
the Brown Leghorns, which were poorly 
represented averaged 188, and the Black 
Leghorns 160. The Minorcas put up the 
magnificent fotal ot 195, and the Black 
Orpintons, which included some really 
‘good birds, finished with the respectable 
total of 180 eggs per hen. It must not be 
assumed, however, that I advocate the 


Black Orpington being turned into a 


sprinter. In my opinion only one fowl 
should be bred purely for egg production 
and that is the White Leghorn. The 
Silver Wyandottes came out with the 
satisfactory average of 153 eggs per 
hen, and naturally I am very pleased, be- 
cause in season and out of season I have 
advocated the Silvers as one of our most 
useful all-round average breeds. The 
Wyandotte is essentially a farmer’s 
fowl, not the best layer of course, but it® 
- flesh production is good, and it is an ex- 
cellent table bird. A good deal of interest 
was taken in the Langshans, with which 
Mr. G. Toseland occupied fourth place in 
the heavy breed section. As one of the 
original breeds of fowls the Langshan has: 
always been interesting to breeders. It 
occupies rather a unique position because 
it is distinct from the other Asiatic 
breeds, as it has white skin and white 
flesh.’ 


The Moulting Period. 


annually cast off its old feathers. This 


casting off is known as moulting. The 


process of moulting begins ~ in the 
summer. The bird, by the thinning of 
_its garments, is helped to withstand the 
excessive heat then experienced Later 


- on, and before the old plumage becomes — 


too scanty, a crop of sprouting new 
feathers is to be seen in any bird that is 
handled. Thus it is that the old feathers 
discarded, the bird is prepared by new 
and warm plumage to bear the brunt of 
the change of temperature that is natural 
_ at the fall of the year. 

The moulting period is therefore ex- 

tended for a number of weeks, according 


. 
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to the age, constitution, and treatment of 
the birds. 


Poultry is what we are immediately 


concerned with. Owing to the somewhat 


unnatural conditions in which they are— 


kept, and the excessive production re- 
quired of them; poultry are frequently 
hard put to bear the transition state 
caused by the moulting of the feathers 
and the removal of their plumage. There- 
fore, it is the poultry-keeper’s province 
and duty to give great attention to the 
stock at this particular period. -With 
bird life brought up under natural con- 
ditions, only the robust have a chance of 
living. An enemy is always in waiting 
for the weak ones. The ‘survivals of the 
fit-test’ are not only robust, but they are 
not reduced by ov r-production, as are 
our poultry. A bird ‘in the wild’ pro- 
duces eggs for two cr three nests during 
its breeding season, but poultry are 
expected to lay at least 150 eggs a 
Each of these eggs will weigh 
quite two ounces. Therefore, at that 
standard of production, the hen will have 
produced eggs that weigh over 17]b , or, in 
other words, quite four times her own 
weight. Think, then, what a strain it 
must be to the fowl, after having produced 
so much, that she then has to undertake 
the replenishment of her wardrobe from 
her own body. : 

Fortunately, the function of moulting 
and the renewal of the plumage is a 
gradual one. And this dual function 
can be materially assisted by the intelli- 


year, 


gence and thoughtliness of the poultry- 
A natural function of bird life is to 


keeper, - 

The feeding of the fowls during the 
moulting period is of great importance 
because the foods in 
specially adapted for the casting off, while 
some are for the making of feathers. Tt 


is a curious fact that while some expectS — 


advocate a reduction of. 
moulting fowls, on the other hand, other8 
are in favour of a generous diet. Take 
for instance, what is advocated by the 
Central Experiment Station, Canada. The 
management there removes the male birds 
ani allows the breeding stock and all 
other hens to run promiscuously in the 
field, in the rear of the poultry-buildings 
where there are grass, clover, and shade; 


rae! 


' three important essentials. At this tim 


some cases are _ 


rations to ~ 


easier than oldor fowls; moulting is more 
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the rations were reduced one half. Th 
effect was immediately to very much re 
duce and ultimately stop egg-productio: 
which the Th 
half-rations were continued tw 


weeks, when full quantity was resumed as 


was desideratuin 


for 


follows:—Mash. composed of Coarsely 
ground oats, two parts; shorts, one parts | 
gluten meal, cne part; with beef scraps in 
proportion of one pound to 15 fowls. The 
mash, which in summer was mixed with 
cold water, was fed three times per 
week. At times a small quantity of 
linseed meal was added. The beef scraps | 
were used in lieu of cut green bones 
because it was not convenient to procure 
the latter. If mash was fed in the morn-— 
ing, wheat or oats, or both mixed, were 
given in the afternoon, or vice-versa. On 
such days as mash was not given grain: 
took its place. 

A correspondent in Nova Scotia, writing 
to the central experiment station, ‘says 
he has reduced the moulting period by — 
feeding in generous quantity, beef heads _ 
boiled, broken into small pieces, andl 
put through his bone-cutter. As a result 
of this treatment there was hardly anys 
cessation of laying. i 

No one system of treatment will be — 
sufficient for all classes of fowls, or for 
fowls that are kopt in various climates. 
Therefore the moulting period must be 5 
helped by the intelligence and thought- : 
Let him — 
bear in mind that the strain on the 
constitution, and the waste of the bird’s 
resources have tv be relieved and — 


renovated. T’nis may be done by generous 
feeding, or, as suggested by one of the 
authorities quoted, the stoppage of egg- 
production. In all meal foods, again 
some assistance may be given to the 
moulting, and the renewai of feathers, by _ 
adding trequently boiled linseed, or 
linseed meal and flowers of sulphur, Then 
the fowls will in most cases discard their. 
old clothes with ease, and © renew 
their new suits without necessary delay. 


Yearling hens will moult earlier and — 


fulness of the poultry-keeper. 


gradual in some fowls than- with others; 
moulting fowls are benefited by a change 
of ground, anda run where green food 
and insects are obtainable; where insects. 
are scarce, meat food in so.ne for is an 
essential Every effort should be made 
to have all fowls well and newly garbed 
before the frosts of early winter putin an 
appearance, ‘ 
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Do Poultry Pay ? 
: Yes, if you REGULARLY use 


“KONDO”. 
Poultry Food. 


POULTRY FOR PROFIT is a very inter- 


definitely settled ia this country. How- 
ever, there is one thing certain, if Hens 
ean be made to ay a arge number. 
of eggs, and they do not die from 
sickness, Poultry-keeping would pay, and 
' pay very handsomely. **KONDO” Poultry 
Food will assist the former, and by keeping 
the birds healthy greatly reduces thelatter 


To be had fro nu Stcrekeepars, or from 
R. G. LILLYWHITE. Sole Agent, 
Phone 2250. 10 Alma Cha mbes 


Up to-date Tailors 


We have a large 
stock of Woollens 
to choose from. 


 Fitand workman- 
ship guaranteed. 


—_— 


Also, a large stock 
of Gents’ Mercery 
to choose from, 
which can be pur- 
chased at 20 per 
cent. less than 
elsewhere. 
Self-measurement 
forms supplied on 
application, 


A. BROWN & CO. 
15 CENTRAL MARKET. 
_ There is Nothing like Leather, 


“¥OR A GOOD HONEST WEARING 
BOOT, GO TO THE 


77 HINDLEY STREET, ADELAIDE 
: (Opposite Max Swifts), : 
Where the man himself makes and repairs 
Boots with the best of material, 
_ Fit and Style Guaranteed. 
solicited, 
The Cheapest House in town for the 
durable nature of work as guaranteod, 


A trial 


esting subject, and one that is not yet™ 


— CenrraL Boor Parace 
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ORDER FORM. 


To Proprietor of 


“THE AUSTRALIAN GARDENER,” 
Corner Pirie and Wyatt Streets, Adelaide. 


Please supply me with ene copy of ‘ The Husiralian 


@ardener,’”? monthly, for twelve months (pest free), tor 


which § enclose 3s 64., in advance. 


Name 
Address in fall 


. 


THE 


PIANOLA PIANO) 


with Themodist, 


THE PIANO OF THE FUTURE. 
The Piano that Everyone can Play. 


Playable by Piano or Pianola Music Roll. 


We will take your existing PIANO as part payment. 


The time has passed to speculate upon the future of the Pianola Piano. It is here- 
to-day as the most successful innovation in musical instruments. 


You may have your choice of four old-established Pianos of high reputation, 


WHEELOCK 
SLTUYVESAN 


As a straight Piano or Pianola Piano. 
Padrewski’s choice of Pianos is the Weber. 


THE WEBER 
THE STECK 


Richard Wagner’s choice was the Steck. 


ens Manufactured and sold only by the : 
Pianola Company Propty., Ltd., _ 
38 King William Street, next Rundle Street Corner. 


VISIT TUE 


j 


IDEAL, STUDIO. 


when in Need of a good Photograph. 


JOHN DUNNE, Proprietor. 


143 Rundle Street. 


ie 


5 Allotments, 60 x 200 (about), High, Dry and Level, can be secured on payment of 10 per 


JACKWAN & TR ELOAR, Se ee AT ATaeAeD TEN DISPEGEATISTS 2a 
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us E 
BLUE BLU E 
LAKE LAKE 
OATMEAL. FE LAKED 
rg OATS 
| Hqual to the OAT NED, Sane 
| Finest Séotéh f u Be C 5 9 Delicate, See and 
| Oatmeal, Nutritious. | 


MADE IN YOUR OWN STATE by the Blue Lake Oatmeal Milling Coy. 
= ae oa : : AGENTS FOR THE 
&. BRICE & 60., ETD. coOMMONWEATTH 


Nos is the time to ww Land 
ON AND NEAR THE 


PAYNEHAM ROAD, 
FINE RESWENPIAL SEPES, 


= = : | with Southerly Aspect, just east of ee . 
a Winchester Sbreet, Kast Adgiaide (2nd Section 
te A Double Line of Electric Cars | 

will shortly pass Direct to the RAILWAY STATION and HENLEY BEACH. 


xs HOME tO LUNCH THEN IN FIVE MINUTES | 
Blectric Light, Gas, Deep Dr ainage, and all other Up-to-Date Comforts of Civilization. 


Deposit, 10 per cent. in three months, and the Balance Payable at Any Time our th 
; years at 5 per cent. 


PROGRESSIVE LOANS arranged for those desiring to Build Homes. | 
MONEY we) (LN hy Mee; TELEPHONE 1224 and 2259, 


Bank of ANEGELE OB Buildings, 73 ‘King’ William Street, and opposite aed Town Hall 


“ 
all aa 


cle! 


See 
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The Young Holks : 


Invitations. 


The Daffodils are nodding; 

There’s a swaying of the trees; 
The playroom window rattles 

To the fragrant summer breeze 
There is sunshine in the garden, 

And the bees are all a-hum 
O, hark, the invitaticn— 

‘You must come, come, come!” 
The butterfly is glancing 

On his wings of golden hue; 
Ah! zee where now he loiters 


Over that bed of pansies blue; 


A moment since he hovered 
At this very window-pane, 
To see if we were coming 
To the garden and the lane. 


Fats! Hats! for those who want them, 
Boots! Boots!—oh, lace them do! 
Fling open doors and w ndows, 
To let the sunshine through! 


When bird and bees and blossoms 


Iuvite us out to play, 
Oh, who could well refuse them 
Upon so bright a day? 


eee 


Conundrums. 


Why is an orange like a church 
steeple ? 

Because we have a peal from it. 

What word is that to which, if yon add 
a syllable, it will make it shorter? 
Short (short-er). 
yy hat is the difference between a cat 
and a specch ? 

The one has its c aws-at the end of its 
paws, and the other has its pauses at the 
end of its clauses. 

Why is a fireplace like Westminster 


Abbey ? 
Because it contains the ashes of the 


‘grate (great). 
If all the vowels could speak, why ° 
would O only be able to make itself 


heard ? 
Becaus» all the rest are in. canyifianta. 
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Birds’ Nests that are Haten. 


Doubtless many of our readers have 
real of birds’ nests which are eaten or 
made into soups, but probably few have 
any idea what they are like. 

The esculent swallow which build these 
inhabit 
Java, and in appeurance closely resemble 


nests, Borneo, “Ceylon, and 
the swallows so well known to us. 

The nests dre built against the sides 
of precip'tous rocks, and are composed uf 
asicky fluid supplied by glands below 
the tonque. 

Nothing else apparently enters into 
g ubinovs 
The birds take infinite pains 
in making these dainty little structures 
for they are composed cntirely of these 
gummy threads carried backwards and 


forwards. 


construction beyond  tiis 


secretion. 


These threads quic\ly dry and 
harden, and the little home becomes 
firmly attached t» the face of the rock. A 
nest takes about two months to contruct; 
each contains two eggs, pale and trans- 
lucent like the nest itself. 

Collecting these nests is dangerous 
work, but nevertheless forms quite an 
industry. Men are lowered down the 
face of cliffs by means of ropes; they 
knock out the nests and place them in 
bags, which are then drawn to the top. 

When placed in hot water the nests 
soften and swell; it is claimed they make 
excellent and nourishing soup. They are 


so much sought after that they fetch a 


high price and are esteemed a luxury. 


Lady: What is it, little ae 

uittle Jim (carcvying a cit): I came to 
claim the reward you offered for the return 
of your canary. 

Lady: But that is a cat. 

Jim: Yes; but the canary is inside. 


Race en reece nceceee 


‘Mother,’ said a little girl. ‘taay I go to 


the fancy-dress ball as a milkmaid?’ | 
‘No,’ replied her mother, ‘you are too 
small.’ 
‘Well, can’t I be a condensed milk- 
maid?” 


\ 
Ree reseeeresrecses es 


‘ Are you going to spend your summer 
at the seaside ?” 
‘No; [ fear I shouldn’t enjoy myself.’ . 
- Why not ?” , 
‘Well, I haven’ t anything to spend but 
the summer.’ 


PReN & 


“ Australian 


Gardener” Office, 
Corner Pirie & Wyatt Sts. 


Send us 


WILLIAM CARR, 
Furniture Manufacturer 


and Repairer, : 
Locksmith, Saw Sharpener.. 


along a trial order. 


Carpets Cleaned and Relaid, 
All work artistically and promptly 
executed, 


Country anieE attended to on shortest. 
notice. 


Tease moderate 


20 Hanson Street, Adelaide. 


F. W. PREECE, 


For 20 years with Messrs. E. S. 
: Wigg & Son, 


Bookseller and Stationer. 


Books for Farmers and Gardeners.. 


THE FERTILITY OF THE LAND, 5th 
ed., 19.6, by J P. Roberts. 6/; posted 6/7 
MILK AND ITS PRODUCIS, 9th ed.,, 
19)5 by H. H. Wing. 5/; posted 5/5. 
THE FEEDING OF “ANIMALS, 3rd ed., 
1905, by W. H. Jordan. 6/; posted, 6/5. 
PRAC TIOAL GARDEN BOOK, 4th ed, 
1:04, by °. E. Hunn and L, H. Bailey. 

4]; posted 4/4. 


A trial solicited. 


Works by L. H. Bailey. 
Principles of Vegetable Gardening, 5th ed, 


1906. 6/; posted 6/8. 

Principles of Fruit Growing, 9th ed. 1906, 
6/; posted 6/7. 

Principles of Agriculture. 10th ed., 1906. 


8/; posted, 8/11, 

Garden M: aking, 11th ed.. 
5/5. 

Occup Rule Pook, new and 
revised ed., 19 7. 3/6; posted. 3/10. 

The Forcing Pook, 6th ed., 1906. 5/;. 
posted, 5/4, 

The Pruning Book, 7th ed., 
posted, 6/6. 


36 King William Street. 36 


1907, 5/; posted, . 


1906, 6/5. 


Bar as. 


Since Mrs. John Playfords’ retirement 


{August oe 1904) the .- local 
Branch of the above Society has 
been Bae ty in abeyance’ A new 
"Secretary has, however, now “been 


~ appointed in the person of Miss S. Ware 
and it has again resumed activities to- 
wards the discouragement of the wanton 
. -distruction of b rds, and willinterest itself 


generally in their protection Her Grace 


ee the Dachess of Portland (President of the | 


British Branch of the Society for the 


- Protection of Birds), in a circular issued 


recently, calls special attention to the 
'. very startling fact that numerous beauti- 
ful birds are being 
supply the demand for feather millinery. 


exterminated to 


- Initshe says:—‘I feel sure that the 


demand has arisen from total ignorance 


; cs of the sacrifice it entails, and that no one | 
with true appreciation of beauty will 


tolerate this wholesale destraction of 


birds, or countenance the continued use 


of rare feathers for personal adornment. 
Ifthe ruthless cruelty entailed in pr.- 


; _ curing feathers at the nesting time does 


not suffice to plead for a complete 
reversal of opinion on the subject, surely 


the thought of a world bereft of its birds — 


of plumage may well stimulata us all to 


co-operative actively with the Society in 


discouraging the us? of feithers for pur- 
- poses of ornament, i 


A Royal 
qter he Protection of Birds. 


British President, B Her Grace the Duchess of Portland 
— AUSTRALIAN 
PRESIDEN TL ADY BONYTHON. 


VICE-PRESIDENT s—Ricur Honourasre SIR S. J. WAY, | 
AND Mrs. JOHN PLAYFORD. 


HON, SECRETARY-—MISS S WARE. 
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s ociely © 


BRANCH.— 


With all the foregoing remarks every 
cight-thinking person will heartily, coin- 
cide, and it is our intention to devote a 
, sub- 
The Society is nov calling for 
subscriptions from the members. Any 
Person may become an Associate on- 
paying the sum of Sixpence (Children 


series of arvicles dealing with the 
ject. 


under 14, Threepence), as a registration 


fee, and agreving to the objects of the 


Society. Associates may become Mem- 
bers cu agreeing to pay not less than One 
Shilling annually. Tho money (or the 


equivalsnt in stamps) should be sent to . 
Miss S. Ware, 112 South Terrace E., 


Adelaide. 


The Bird of Paradise. 


The month of May, 1895, was th: 
culminating point of a deplorable fashion 
in London. 
to be-seen without the adornment of a 
graceful spray of soft, fine plumes, with 
drooping or curly tips. The be wwufal 
‘Bird of Paradise’ feathers could be pur- 


chased i in quantities at every amilliner’s 


shop, and the assurance that they were 


real, which there is little reason to 


doubt, could usually be elicited. Mixed 


in the same spray, aul formin; a co ibrasi 


to these soft plumes, might be seen t1) 


. of womanhood, have so long been in 


_ sprays. 


Z _which is prevalent throughout the trade 


"1894, Mons. Jules Forest bitterly deplore 


Few bonnets and hats were — 


, is Sagal 4, 1909 s 


delicate ones tips, which, to the sham 


fashion, and, in spite of the indisputabl 
cruelty involved in obtaining them, ar 
still largely used. It can be stated on 
reliable authority that, during th 
season, one warehouse alone of the mauy 
that are engeged in the traflic so detri 
mental to bird life, disposed of no less 
than 60,000 dozens of mixed 
What can be more significant of — 
the destruction which this” 
fashion involves, than the impression 


these 


wholesale 


that it must soon dissapear, as the suppl 
of birds‘is almost exhausted, 


A few words Rercnpre of the original 
owners of these plumes may not be out . 
of place, as little indeed can be known 0 
them by those who so thoughtlessly en 
courage their destruction for the sake o 
mere personal a“ornment, The Bird of 
Paradise most used in millinery is that 
obtained in the Papuan Islands and New 
Guinea, Mr. Wallace, in describing ‘the 
Paradisea apoda, says: From each side of 
the body, beneath the wings, 
dense tuft of long and delicate plume’ 
sometimes two feet in length, of the most ‘ 
intense golden-orange colour and very 
glossy, but changing towards the tips into” 
apale brown This tuft of feathers cap 
be elevated and spread out at pleasure 80 
as almost to conceal the body of the 
bird” The breast and othe 
feathers are utilised for making trim 
mings, &c., but it is these side tufts, th 
peculiar and beautiful characteristic © 
the Bird of Paradise, which furnish th 
plumes so conspicuous in hat adornment 
In his ‘Oiseaux dans la Mode,’ of Octobe 


springs 


wing, 


the destruction which has been going 2 
duting the last decade. He emphasise 
the fact that it is no longer possible 
pocure such rerfect s;ecimens of th 
Bird of Paradise as was common ten yea! 
ago, since the unfortunate birds are § 
assiduously hunted that none of them at@ 
allowed to live long enough to rea 
. maturity, the full plumage of the mae 
bird requiring several years for 1! 
development! He further states that «h 
birds which now flood the Paris mark 
are for the most part young ones, sti 
clothed in their first plumage, whic 
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BALLARAT GARDENS VICTORI): 


hem resolye to do what they can to hinder extermination of this ‘ wonder of : “The Family Medicine Chest.” ) 
lacks the brilliancy displayed in the older _ Nature,’ by stoutly refusing to wear or 

bird, and is consequently of small com purchase anything purporting to have D RR. E @) S T EK R’ Ss. 
Mercial value. Since January 1st, 1892 once belonged to a Bird of Paradise. MIRACULOUS MIXTURE, 


Strict regulations for the preservation of ERE L. LEMON. © For all Throat and Lung troubles. 
the Bird of Paradise have been in force (Hiviceest, RepHit, SURREY. WHITE ROSE EYE LOTION, 


in Germen New Guinea, and Mons - THE AUSTRALIAN I Fasily first favorite. 


Forest a Is to the Engli hand Dutch LITTLE LIVER PILLS, ores As ait Sis 
ppeals to the Englis | U N TBO ‘fy the § hs es 
Governments to follow this good ex- BEE B LLETI } srneran tes System. % . ie 


o G Syeseacnee A Monthly Journal ees Restorative. Pactaleg 
‘The common sense of every thoughtful Devoted to Bee Keeping.  HEALTA ‘SALT, sees Se 
Woman must at once tell her that no  paiteg ies ‘Published by. TIPPER, A Brain Clearer. 
comparatively rare tropical species, such West Maitland; Apiary, Willow Tree, COD LIVER OIL, | 
88 the Bird of Paradise, can long — New South Wales. _ Most refined and palatable. 


eee nay eee | ANTI-CATARRH SME i 
ithstand this appalling drain upon — Gjreulated in all the Australian Colonies BOTTLE, LLING 


it and that this ruthless destruction Naw, Zealand, and Cape of Good Hope. ria: Va oye Cure: * oF 


; ., booked 6s 6d., in Aus- 
which merely panders to the caprice of a ees SW. add 6d. Boeripe! ASTHMA CURE, 


Passing fashion, will soon place one of - = Gives instant relief, Ws 
~ the most beautiful denizens of our earth - TRobert EXill, peace KOOD es le 
in: @ same category as the Great Auk Chaff and Grain Wonchant: A perfect diet for Infants and Invalids, 


1d EET, Adel ide. ; 
nd the Dodo. OLIN NS set Chere AND ORNAMEN- 


-Oivilised woman throughout | te world Bran, Pollard, Oats, Wheat TAL PRINTING of every descrip- 


ar hick Meal, and all kinds of ~ tion in first-class style, on the shortest 
'o. arnest}y, entreated not to countenance Panis Food - ay Altiecyeeduamrenciede ape eee 


ig Sacrifice of this bird by encouraging = ap ,QOWHST MARKEL RATES. “Australian Gardener” Office, corner of | 
® demand for its precious feathers. Let ‘Telephone 1250. _irie and uiyatt streets, 


~ ylat be 
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The Golden Wheel Genuine B.S.A. Parts and Tubing. | . £10 10s. 


Guaranteed for Three years. 


: Th e Gl ob e Built with Birmingham Parts. Interchangable with B.S.A. £7 4 Bs j 
o 


SHEnmalise for Two years. 


: . The Special Guaranteed for Twelve Montbs. | a rs A7s 6d. 1 
‘PYRES: ERES: x "RRR Bb. 


FIRST GRADE. 
Continental Guaranteed 15 months. 13S. Od. 


y Atlas, Globe Special, Flite — Guaranteed 12 months, UGS. 6d. | 
Dy ; SECOND GRADE. 


 Wyngeel, Globe, World | Guaranteed Nine months, Os: 1d. 
eo he Champion Guaranteed Six months. 6s. 6d. . 


ry iat tld TARE 


E. B. COX & Co., Seedsmen, Ete., corner Rundle Street and East Terrace | 


Tried Friends. 


BICKFORD’S 


EMBROCATION— 


for Rheumatism, Sciatica, etc. 


CLOUDY AMMONIA— 
for the Laundry or Toilet. 


COUGH ELIXIR— 
The Champ on Cure. 


MENTHOL EMULSION— 


for Wasting Diseases. 


FLUID MAGNESIA— 
the Family Medicine. 


EXTRACT OF MALT — 


Essence of Nutrient. 


HEADACHE CURE-— 


a specific; none better, 


SOLUBLE PHENYLE— 
A perfect disinfectant. 


‘OUR JACK” HUCALYPTUS 


OIL— 
Best in the World. 


DEES! 


OATMEAL. 
The Best in the World. 


Our TEAS, COFFEES, and COCOAS from Es. per lb. 


DRUMMON D BROS. 


144 RUNDLE STREET. 


May Number of 
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(A Monthly Journal of Floriculture, Horticulture, Agriculture, and Poultry), 


Illustrations — 
Narcissus Gloria Mundi 
Hydrangea 
Caryopteris Mastacanthus 
Margaret Carnation 
Campanula Primuloefolia 
Rhododendrons in Bloom 
A Water Scene 
Japanese Millet 


ANswrrs to CorrEsPONDENTS 
Eprrorran, 


The Flower Garden— 
Notes for the Month 
Wandering Plants—How they Take 
Root 
Hardy and Ornamental Shrabs— 
; How to Treat Them 
Description of Flowers— 
Carnations and Campanulas 


CONTAINS— 


St Vigeans 
Dahlia Seed. 


The Vegetable Garden— 
Operations for the Month 
About Potatoes 
Novelties in Vegetables 
The Wonderberry 
History of the Turnip 
Lettuce Juice 
Lettuce Running to Seed 


Bee-Culture— 
Advice to ERED Apiary 
The Orchard— 
Hints on Planting Fruit Trees 
An Enormous Grape Vine ; 
Sulphur Fumes for Preserving Bee 
Plantains 
Interesting Notes 
Amongst the Grapes 


The Young Folks— 
Deeds of Kindness 
The Story of the Apple Tree 
When Reading or Writing 
Conundrums 

Wir anp Humour 

The Farm— 
Rotation of Crops 
The Country Land Boom 

_ Miscellaneous Items _ 

The Dairy— 


Champion Dairy Cows 
Modern Dairy Methods 
News and Notes 


The Poultry Yard— 


Diseases of Fowls 
‘Management of Pallets. 
Autumn and Winter 


during 
Price of Eggs ost 


-Protgorion or Birps— ~ 


Murderous ia 
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Answers to Correspondents 

‘Eastwoodite—Your query re the 
distruction of slugs will be dealt with in 
-our vegetables columns next month, 


EDITORIAL. 


After a long dry spell the winter broke 
in with a deluge of rain. The ground 
being ready for working, the gardeners 
have started operations with the grubber 
-on new ground, and with the fork, the 
hoe, and the rake in the orchard and 
the garden plots. A great deal of new 
ground will be broken up this planting 
for new orchards and extension of old 
ones. Apple growing is becoming quite 
a popular industry in S.A. In several 
districts last season ground that had been 
lying waste to the extent of many acres: 
was planted My with thousands of apple 
trees. 

The nurseries are as full of orders as 
they are of young trees ready for 
this year’s planting. In view of this we 
are printing this month a special article 
dealing with the planting of fruit trees. 
Our author gives some very timely advice 
on the handling of the young tree before 
it is put in the ground. By the way 
‘some laborers in orchards handle young 
fruit trees one would think that they 
were so many dry sticks made up into 
‘bundles of firewood instead of which the 
young trees are full of tender buds that 
are easily injured, and from which treat- 
ment they will take a long time to 
recover. 

It is very often this rough treatment 
that stunts the tree in its early growth 
and the nurseryman gets all the blame 
for its failure. We strongly advise, then, 
that orchardists should keep a careful 
watch over the way men handle this 
young stuff. ee : 

Tn the preparation of new land for an 
orchard too much care cannot be exercised 
in the supervision of the labor put into 
the land. The ideal method of preparing 
the soil no doubt is to trench it 
thoroughly from two to three feet deep. 
This method saves a multitude of work 
in the after years. Too much stress also 


-cannot be laid upon the advantages of 


underdrains which can be very easily put 
in during the work of trenching, But 
this ideal fashion of beginning an orchard 
of from ten to twenty acres is an under- 
taking which very few can afford, either 
in point of time or money, In the first 
place, after the purchase of the land and 
of vermin-proof fencing, comes the 
grubbing operations, which add from £3 
to £5 an acre to the cost. To do thig 
grubbing while trenching is the easiest 
method, but the cost would run into four 
or five times the money; consequently 
after the ground has been made clear the 
plough and the subsoiler must be got to 
work as the next best method of preparing 
the soil. This should be done the season 
before planting, and the ground allowed 
to be in fallow for twelve months for 
sweetening and airation. 


Wewish to emphasize this procedure 
not only for new but for old land that 
may have been used for other purposes, 
because so many disappointing failures 
follow on the haphazard method ‘so 
frequently a opted of digging a hole and 
sticking the tree in it anyhow, and 
expecting a number of such operations to 
grow into an orchard. So much depends 
for success on the way in which a young 
orchard is begun that too much cannot 
be said to impress the beginner with a 
good method, 

The site of an orchard cannot of course 
be got to order and the planter has to 
make the best of opportunities his land 
will allow, but a good eastern slope is 
most desirable if it can be made. 

The selection of fruit trees is another 
very important factor in success. An 
orchardist should always be able to grow 
his own trees right away from the root, 
and shape the tree into a model for fruit 
production, always bearing in mind that 
the fruit itself should be grown on the 
tree where it is least subject to the 
beating of the winds, and for protection 
against diseasos. In other words, where 
the fruit can be sprayed without diffi- 
culty. We have said thus much regarding 
apple growing because we are satisfied 
that this fruit will give better results 
than any other grown. 

While believing that apples. are the 
most generally used fruits we do not 
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overlook the value of pears as a product 
that will give better returns as the 
methods of export become more success- 
ful. 

Plums are not always going to be the 
glut in the market that many growers 
have found them to be in the past. The 
improved vyarieties—such as Acme and 
Wickson—will pay handsomely for 
exporting when the methods improve. 
These are well worth growing, and now 
is the time for planting. In fact these 
two months will find hard employment 
for all orchardists. 

Tesla Bont 

Flower gardeners will be too busy for 
idle moments now. ‘The secateurs will 
be snipping away all the surplus growth 
on roses, and all hard wooded plants will 
be licked into shape for the first rise in 
sap. Growers of annuals will find a list 
of everything to put in now to come with 


_the bloom -f the spring, and in spite of 


the ravages of slugs and snails amongst 
the tender little tempting morsels there 
are thousands of cottage gardeners who 
are prepared to take the risks of dis- 
appointments for the pleasures of suc- 
ceeding the 


with beauties of spring 


blooms. 
eae seed 
The vegetable gardeners are being 
catered for by the nurserymen now with 
early cabbage plants, and seeds of all the 
rooted varieties of esculent dinner-table 
necessities. Our articles on vegetables 
will be read with interest this month. 
tecipoat 
On the farm the piough is going hard 
for seeding operations, and the season 
has opened most auspiciously in this 
respect. The country land boom, t? 
which we refer in another column, is still 
There is plenty of money in the 
country, now, and farmers’ sons ave 
looking about them for properties to start 
on their own account. 


taxation t 


- Dairy farming and poultry raising at 
still on the increase, but these at? 
einployments that require special liking 
as well. as knowledge to make them £ 
success. No man, or woman either, W3 

ever make a success of dairy farming i 
hey have not a special liking for the 
animals themselves, 


strong. 


— — 
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NARCISSUS GLORIA MUNDI (INCOMPARABILIS). 


The Plower Garden. 


Notes for the Month. 


The work of digging, trenching, 
Temodelling flower-beds, and all necessary 
alterations should be persevered in when- 
®ver the weather is favorable, The 
Planting of deciduous trees and shrubs 
Should not bé postponed later than this 
Mouth, The hints given elsewhere in 
“onnection with planting orchard trees 
*pplies equally well to the planting of 
Subjects in this department, whilst use- 


UWinformation may be gained from the 


fakes by an American expert on the 
Teatment of shrubs. 
Neatness and cleanliness is the princi- 


Pal consideration all the year round, but 


at this season it is more difficult to 
maintain a trim appearance. Exhausted 
summer flowering annuals and biennials, 
fallen leaves, and every scrap of litter and 
untidy matter should be promptly carted 
away to the rubbish pits or heaps, where, 
together with the accumulating waste of 

the house and garden, it will be gradu- 
ally converted into valuable manure. 

The winter garden can never attempt 
to rival the summer garden in wealth of 
bloom and color, but it need not be 
wholly destitute of color. During the 
bulb season, which may be said to begin 
with the autumn Crocus, and to continue 
with short intervals 
Poeticus Narcissus in the spring, no 

garden need look dull. ; 


until the last: 


5 


Dahlias and Cannas can now be cut 
down and lifted to facilitate digging, and 
to allow of tke soil being renewed from 
which they have been taken. The former 
should be allowed to dry a little before 
being placed on the floor of the shed or 
cellar, where they are to remain for. the 
winter. They should be carefully 
labelled with their respective colors as a. 
guide in planting when the season 
Cannas should {be divided if 
necessary. Michaelmas Daisies, Rud- 
beckia, Perennial Phlox, Helianthus, 
and Heliniums can also be lifted and 
divided annually. Lift everything that: 
it is convenient to do, so as to enable the 
digging to be done more thoroughly, and 
the soil to be more easily renewed. 

Anemones supply bright patches of 


arrives. 


color in the winter and early spring. 


Plant them out about three inches deep, 
covered by a light soil, in lines or groups 
as_ preferred, 

A yood sowing of sweet peas should be 
made now. ‘These popular plants well 
repay a little extra attention given them 
in the way of preparing the soil. If a 
long row has to be sown, the ground 
should be trenched right through, and — 
some well rotted stable manure placed at. 
the bottom, or if the manure be incor- 
porated with the whole of the soil, so 
much the better. Strong plants, large 
flowers, and a continuance of bloom 
should be the result of good cultivation. 
Seeds of pansy, columbine, hollyhock, 
herbaceous phlox, carnation, delphinium, 
and numerous other perennial and 
biennal plants may still be sown. The 
seeds may be sown in the open, but it is 
better to use small, shallow boxes for 
them. These must be well-drained and 
filled with light, rich soil. : 

Camellia plants often produce an_ 
immense number of flower-buds, and 
these, if left on, tend greatly to weaken 
their constitution. Besides, if permitted 
to develop, the blooms must necessarily 
be small, Except on strong, robust 
plants, only two or three buds should be 
allowed on a shoot. Small, stunted 
plants frequently show blooming buds, 
and these should always be removed if the 
life of the plant was worth saving. The 
superfluous buds should be removed at an 
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A. H. E'RISBY, 


+ Ladies - and -Gentlemen’s - Tailor, » 


GAWLER PLACE, 


Late of Bond Street, London, also Western Australia, and late Head Cutter C, J. Lane & Co., 


‘ 


Collins Street, Melbourne. 


Only the Very Latest and perior Quality of Materials stocked. 


All orders are executed under the personal supervision of Mr. Frisby, and onqy skilled workmen employed. 


Trial Order respectfully solicited. 


Correspondence promptly attended to. 


Note the Address— 


A. H. FRISBY, Gawler Place, opposite Macrow & Son. 


el 


HT WEMAR &@ Co., 
House, Land, and Business Agents, 17 Waymouth St. 


Approved Securities, 4 to 5 per cent. per annum. 


MONEY TO LEND. 


FOR SALE. 


Note this! Terms in all cases can be arranged, 


¥FIRLE, 3 miles from City—9 acres, 6 
rooms, oranges and paddocks, £1,150. 
A great bargain. 


By HYDE PARK ROAD, and Penny 
Section—Detached House, 4 rooms, 
bath, verandahs, £250. Any terms 
almost, £20 deposit, 12s. 6d. weekly, 
principal and interest at 5 per cent. 


FIRLE—2} acres, lovely orangery full 
bearing, splendid house 8 rooms, etc., 
stables, pigstye. £1,375. 


CITY, close Hanson Street—Detached 
stone house, 4 rooms, etc, £315. 


. 


CITY—Investment, £75 per annum for 
£1,200. Building could be put there for 
£1,500 and land given in for nothing. 


CROYDON—3 acres close station, rising 
neighborhood. £150. 


NORTH UN LEY—Residence, 8 rooms, 
bath, pantry, cellarette. Enclosed area, 
lavatory, stables, trapshed, 1-16th acre. 
Only 1-8th mile walk G.P.O., close 
penny section. £890. 

CROYDON, close Station—Superb free- 
stone Villa, 6 rooms, every modern 


convenience, 59x 150. £665. 
* 


CITY, South Terrace—Well built Villa 
9 rooms, every convenience, large block 
ground, stables, motor house, concert 
hall, man’s room, etc. Only £1,680. 


PORT ADELAIDE—3 shops and 1 room 
each, brick, almost new, £650. Rents 
33s. weekly, rates only £8 yearly. 
Pays well. 

CITY, East Part—2 cottages, 3 rooms. 
verandahs, £400 ; rents, i4s. 6d. weekly- 

PENNINGTON TERRACE, NORTH 
ADELAIDE — Residence, 6 rooms, 
bath, etc., stables, trapshed. £700. 


Pe 
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HYDRANGEA. 
All ithe Hydrangeas have large showy ftowers 
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The best among the hardy kinds are 


the oakleavyed Hydrangea, a noble shrub, and the very familiar H. paniculata 
grandiflora. 


0) 


Hardy ajd Ornamental shrubse 


- How to Treat Them. 


Tn the ‘ Florists’ Exchange’ the follow- 
ing advice is given on this point by Mr 
8. C. Moon :— 

I will assume that we all understand by 
‘the term ‘hardy shrubs’ the class of 
perennial, bushy plants, deciduous and 
€vergeeen, though largely deciduous, 


which are used for ornamenting lawns . 


‘and gardens, Though most are of 
moderate size when planted, some of them 
‘eventually attain the proportions of small 
trees. The term ‘hardy’ will vary with 
the location of the planting, but will not 
Materially affect the suggestions here 
Presented. How to plant them will be 
‘Considered in a twofold light; first, the 
‘distribution and arrangement of the 


‘Plants on the lawn; second, the method 


of Setting the roots in the groand, 


— Planting in Masses Most Effective. — 

As a general rule the most effective 
way to plant shrubbery is in masses, with 
not too much variety in one group. 
Professor Bailey says: ‘The shrubbery 
masses should be placed on the bounda- 
ries, for it is fundamental concept of 
landscape gardening that the centre of a 
place should be open. In most plaees, the 
mass, or border planting, should be 
the rule, and the isolated specimens the 
exception; but, unfortunately the rule is 
generally reversed.’ It is easy to see 
conspicuous evidences of the truth of 
these stateme.ts in almost any suburban 
neighbourhood in examples of both good 
and poor arrangements. 

Many planters to think it 
desirable to have a well-developed plant 
of aa many varieties as can find accom- 
modation on the lawn in order that they 
may enjoy eaci plant individually as it 


seem 


7 


passes through its varying changes of 
foliage, flowering, fruitage,and leaflessness 
throughout the year. Such an arrange- 
ment may be appropriate for an arbore- 
tum or trial ground, and there are 
special charms in ‘such a collection of 
shrubs as each successfully comes into 
bloom. But asthe blooming period of 
most shrubs is only from two to four 
weeks, the beauty of foliage hues, both in 
the greenness of summer and autumn 
colourings, is an important consideration 
in arrangement of shrubbery groups. 
The introduction of bright colored 
foliage, such as golden elder or philadel- 
phus, variegated weigelia, purple leaved 
plum and barberry, &c, is occasionally 
done very effectively, but more frequently 


the result is a conspicuous blotch amid 


the verdure, The handling of bright 
colors always requires a high degree of 
artistic skill, or the result will be dis- 
pleasing to the most refined tastes, afford- 
ing valuable object lessons to the student 
and gardener, but it is not the way to 
produce the most effective results in lawn 
adornment. Z} 

To quote again from Professor Bailey’s 
essay on shrubbery: ‘ Plants scattered 
over a lawn destroy all appearance of 
unity and purpose in the place, Every 
part of the place is equally accented, 
The area has no meaning or indiyidu- 
ality. The plants are in the way, 
spoil the lawn, 


They 
The place is random,’ 

In large grounds the shrubbery border 
should be composed of successive masses 
of several plants of one species together, 
followed by another harmonious group of 
another sort, the border of the two groups 
interlacing with each other. -Let the 
transition from one variety to another be 
gradual—not too sudden—and the groups 
not too large or too exclusive. An odd 
plant, taller or different from the others, 
may occasionally stand out or above its 
companions very effectively ; of course , 
tall growers at thé back flanked. with 
smaller and low-branching species in the 
foreground. 

It is not advisable to mix evergreen 
and deciduous shrubs in the same group. 
A few shrubs seem to be admirably 
adapted for filling-in plants. Tamarix 
is one of these which may often be used 
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CARYOPTERIS MASTACANTHUS. 


A magnificent shrub of very elegant and branching habit. about 15 inches high, with 
oval sweet-scented leaves and dark blue flowers, well adapted for cutting. It is free 
flowering and valuable for carpet bedding. 


ee aa ann SEIN SREEEEEEEEEnEenE! 


to relieve formality or to add variety in 
foliage effect, it being a tall, 
inoffensive plant, which will harmonise 


neat? 


with almost any other one, Yor low- 
drooping shrubs, to be used for carrying 
foliage from the grass lawn up to taller 
plants, few are more effective than Spire 
Thunbergi, Stephanandra, Rhodotypus, 
and Berberis Thunbergi. 
—Knowledge of Plant Habits Essential— 
The outlines of shrubberies should not 
be too straight or formal, but irregular 
and natural. A skilled florist or gardener 
should almost conceive these 
without instructions, but definite know- 
ledge of the habits of the different shrubs 
to be employed is essential to enable one 
to make a planting which will develop 
consistently as they increase in age and 
That such information can only be 


ideas 


$120. 
obtained successfully by observation and 
experience is evidenced by the very large 
number of inharmonious combinations 


that are seen in shrubberies all about the 


country. Probably rhododendrons are 
treated injudiciously, and are a source of 
disappointment and waste of money more 
than any other shrub, largely through 
misunderstanding. Rhododendrons are 
sociable individuals, liking the com- 
panionship and protection of other 
plants. Their fine, fibrous roots delight 


in cool moist soil, but do not want to go 
very deep in earth to find these condi- 
tions, and are particularly sensitive to 
excessive heat or drought in midsummer. 
A situation where the shadows of large 
trees or buildings will shield mid-day sun 
in summer and winter, and from severe 
winds, is an ideal position. A perpetual 
mulch of leaves renewed each autumn, 
and with a light coat of stable mannre on 
top of the leaves to keep them from 
blowing away, is most congenial to them: 
Mulching and shelter from wind are the 
most essential conditions. © 


S 


M. L. Tomlinson, 


(LATE J. G. ORAM), 
Manufacturing Jeweller, 
Watchmaker, 
Diamond Setter & Engraver. 


Repairs to Watches, Clocks, and Jewellery 
of every description accurately, artistically 
and promptly executed at moderate prices. 


27 Grenfell St., Adelaide. 


There is Nothing like Leather, 


FOR A GOOD HONEST WEARING 
BOOT, GO TO THE 


CENTRAL Boot Patacr 


77 HINDLEY STREET, ADELAIDE 
(Opposite Max Swift’s), 

Where the man himself makes and repairs- 
Boots with the best of material, 

Fit and Style Guaranteed. 
solicited, 

The Cheapest House in town for the 
durable nature of work as guaranteed, 


Bagot, Shakes, 
& Lewis, Ltd., 


STOCK AND STATION AGENTS. 


Wool, Skin and Hide Rrokers, 
Auctioneers and Valuators, 
Licensed Land Brokers, Loan 

And Estate Agents,. 

Land Department have for Sale --- 

Some Splendid Agricultural, Grazing 
and Horticultural Lands in all parts- 
of South Australia, 

Also in Westera Australia, New South. 
Wales, and other States. 


A trial 


Properties sold privately or by auctiom 
in all parts of tbe State of South 
Australia, 

Large Estates disposed of for Closer’ 
Settlement. 

Advice given as to Best Means of 

Realisation, 

Plans Prepared. Valuations Made.. 

Special attention given to City and 
Suburban House and Property business- 
Persons wanting Houses cannot 40 
better than apply for particulars to 
Manager, Land Department, 18 King 
William Street, Adelaide. ; 


WHITING & CO. 


DYERS, CLEANERS, & PRESSERS, 
268 Rundle Street East 


(Lwo Doors from Charlick Bros.) 


ALL KINDS OF WORK DONE, viz. 


Gents’ Suits thoroughly cleaned and pressed’ 
at 5s. 6d.; dyed any color. 7s. 6d. 


Ladies’ Garments, all kinds, cleaned and. 
pressed, 5s.; dyed, 7s, r 


All kinds of Silks, Feathers, Gloves, 20% 
Hats Cleaned and Blocked. 

French Cleaning a speciality, fk: 

All Repairs neatly and promptly execute® 


We desire to say that we are prepared Yi 
guarantee our work equal to anything * 
the City, and to do all kinds of wor 
Reasonable Prices. 

Give us a trial and prove us. 
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NOTICE TO FRUIT AND PLANT DEALERS. 


The attention of all peisons interested in the inter-State trade in fruits, plants, and vegetables is hereby drawn to the 
Amended Regulations dealing therewith as published in the ‘Government Gazette” of July 9, 1908, on pages 33 and 34, under which 

1. Grape vines, or portions thereof, are absolutely prohibited. 

2, Other plants and fruits may be introduced via Serviceton by rail, per parcels post, to Adelaide, and via Port Adelaide 
by sea only. 

3. No parcel containing those goods shall be landed in South Australia without an inspector’s permit. 

4. No plants other than those growing in pots having soil attached to their roots will be admitted. 

5, A certificate signed by an officer of the Department of Agriculture in the exporting State—indicating that they were 
reasonably free from disease when exported—must be presented with every consignment of fruits, plants, or vegetables 


on arrival, such certificate must also indicate whether the case or covering be quite new or has been efficiently 
disinfected , 


6, Every such package must have indelibly and legibly printed, marked, or stencilled upon it, or upon a tag or label 
attached to it, the exporter’s name and address or some mark which he has registered with the Department of 
Agriculture in the exportIng State, 

7, All banana fruits must be accompanied by a certificate signed by the grower, as well as by an officer of the 
Department of Agriculture in the State where they have been grown, certifying that they have been effectively covered 
against fruit flies for three (3) weeks prior to being exported. 

8. No plants or portions thereof will be edmitted from any State or country where phylloxera exists unless accompanied by a 
declaration made before a Justice of the Peace, British Consular Agent, or officer of the Department of Agriculture in the 
exporting country to the effect (a) that the plants were not grown within 50 yards of any grape vine, (b) thatno phylloxera, 
exists or has existed in the plantation from which the plants originated. i 

9. No charges will be made for goods inspected and certified for export. For imported goods an inspection fee of one 
penny, o» a sorting fee of threepence per package will be charged when not exceeding two cubic feet in capacity. Extra 
charges will be made for larger packages and for disinfection when necessary. 

10, The penalties for any breach of these regulations are fines from £5 to £100 or imprisonment not exceeding six (6) 
months. 


Persons desirous of obtaining further information may do so by applying to the Department of Agiculture, North-terrace, 


L. OLOUGHLIN, Minister of Agriculture. 
Government Poultry Station. 
Agricultural College, Roseworthy. 


Eggs and Chickens for Sale during Season. 


Black Orpington, Buff Orpington, and Indian Game—Eggs, 15s., Chickens, 30s. a dozen, 

Silver Wyandottes, Kaverolles, Minorca, White Wyandotte, White Leghorn, Old English Game—Eggs, 10s., Chickens, 21s. a dozen. 
able Birds—Eggs from various crosses, 3s.. when availakle, 

Settings will be 15 eggs and no replacements. Chickens-at a month old. The stock is of first-class quality and vigorous 


c Yor further particulars apply to the Poultry Expert, Crown Lands Offices, or the Poultry Superintendent, Agricultural 
Ollege, Roseworthy. 


|WATCHMAKER 


: st 15a GAWLER PLACE. 
Renowued for his Wa'ches, Jewellery, and Repairs. ADELAIDE 
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A NEW FODDER PLANT. 


Phvaiawris ; @reyoe Boe Me & t- h t= 


The Monarch of Grasses. 


Thorough Frost-resisting; Stands Feeding or Cutting; Grows best in Winter. Attains a. 
Height of 7 feet. Excellent for all Climates. 


i 


Phalaris commutata. a grass, which has 
lately given rise to a good deal of interest, 
and has been extensively boomed, is a 
variety which seems to possess many 
characteristics which should commend 
themselves to stockraisers, and in appear- 

~ ance is a grass which seems to justify the 
glowing descriptions generally given of 
it. If the sample grown by Mr. J. Furphy 
of Hill End, Moe, represents the usual 
growth under ordinary conditions, then 
undoubtedly Phalaris commutata will be 
a valuable acquisition to our fodder crops. 
The sheaf of hay shown by him, which he 
says represents the growth of one root, was 
a perfect sample of hay—juicy, of good 
color, and sweet tothe smell. It certainly 
looks a hay that should be relished by all 
kinds of stock, Phalaris commutata is a 
native of Italy. It was introduced into 
Queensland in 1884 by Mr. Harding, the 
curator of the Toowoomba gardens, being 
one of many varieties of grasses obtained 
by him from America. What 
he says of it appears to have been borne 
out by all others who have tried the 
seed. ‘The seeds’ he said, “ were 
sown in drills, and all germinated and 
made good growth until the first frosts, 
“which killed all except one, Phalaris com- 
mutata, Requiring the ground space for 
other purposes, 1 removed this grass, and 
simply dumped into a corner of the nur- 
sery taking no particular care of it, Al- 


Trial Packets of Seed 2s. per oz., post free. 


though the ground was very hard, it made 
tremendous growth in 1 year, germinated 
where it had fallen, and in twelve months 
grew into clumps 2ft across and 5ft in 
height, with nice, soft, succulent blades, 
and flowering stems. This has been cut 
two or three times in the year. The roots 
are fibrous, and the foliage very dense, and 
a bright green in colour, especially during 
the winter. In appearance, the leaf is 
similar to that of P. Canariensis, but the 
plant is much more productive. Visitors 
from all parts of the Commonwealth, who 
were shown this grass, were surprised how 
it stood the drought. To graziers and 
dairymen I particularly recommend it, 
being particularly productive throughout 
the year. It is easily propagated, and 
when once started, it will soon produce 
seed which, if allowed to shed, wil 
germinate freely. The seed is small and 
glossy. During the ’93 drought some 
roots were in a bag for six weeks, and the 
only difference it made was that the foli- 
age was slightly yellow, though the plants 
kept growing all the time. It seems to 
like all kinds of weather, and from the 
rapidity of its growth it excells all other 
grasses I have had anything to do with. 
What it would be if properly cultivated 
it is hard to say, but it is a very desirable 
grass to introduce and distribute, By its 
own self sowing, it has covered a large 
amount of space in the nursery.” 


Extract from “ The Australasian,’ May 18, 1907. 


How to Plant it. 


Mr. Furphy, whose experience of the- 
grass corresponds with that given by the 
Queensland botanist, states that his trials 
have been made on poor, light soil, and he- 
estimates that if properly attended to and 
given a light dressing of superphosphate,. 
it would yield 8 tons of dried hay to the: 
acre per annum, These are very big fig- 
ures, and the grower who got half that. 
return should be well satisfied that he has. 
found a valuable new fodder plant. “I 
obtained,” he said,“ a few plants. and. 
transplanted at the end of April, and 
whilst putting them out in drills 3ft apart. 
and 2ft in the drills by the end of June: 
they had made a growth of 2ft, sending on 
the shoots, until by the end of the season,. 
as many as 167 seed-stems had been pro- 
duced by one plant, the height being about 
an average of 7ft. It was a severe winter,. 
but not a yellow leaf could be seen.” Hoe- 
suggests that the sed should besown in a. 
bed like cabbage-seeds, and when the 
plants are sufficiently strong, should be 
transplanted 8ft aparteach way. Having 
only seen the grass in a sheaf, it is difficult 
to form an opinion of what it would be 
like for fodder purposes, but there can be: 


no question that for hay it is admirably 


suited, and if it fulfils half the good things. 
claimed for it by the grower, Australian. 


_ farmers should be well pleased. 


Price per pound on application, 


Sole Agents SWIFT’S ARSENATE OF LEAD. New shipment just to hand. 


Fruitgrowers should secure at least part of their requirements now in readiness for the coming sea_on. 
Remember the difficulty in getting it last year, and buy Swift’s. 


Send Us Your Orders Now. 


E. @& W. HACKETT, 
Wholesale and Retail Seedsmen and Nurserymen, 
73 RUNDLE STREET, ADELAIDE. Telephone 350 
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MARGARET CARNATION, 


| Deseripsign 


May be Sown during this Month. 


Carnations. 


The writer of the ‘Country House- 
‘wife’s Garden,” published over 300 years 
-ago, writes thus of the Carnation :—‘July 
‘flowers, commonly called Gilly flowers, 
because they flower in July, I may call 
‘them the king of flowers (except the 
rose), The best sorts of them are called 
‘Queen July Flowers—some of them are 
as big as roses. Their use is much in 
“ornament and coinforting the spirits by 
‘the sense of smelling” 

The estimate of this old writer is 

_ generally accepted at the present day. 
‘The rose is still the Queen of flowers, but 
‘Next to it we must place the Carnation. 


We do not seem to have gained much’ 


With regard to size of the flower, but to 
have gone back as regards fragrance. 

The Carnation has one advantage over 
‘the rose, in that it will flourish in posi- 
“tions where the rose would make # com- 

Plete failure. In smoky districts that 
‘Would be death to the Rose the Carnation 
Would be in its element. 
Usually divided into four classes, as 


‘follows, Selfs, Bizarres, flakes, and. 


Carnations are’ 


Picotees. Selfs are of one color only, 
without marks or shadings; Bizarres are 
those in which the white ground color is 
striped with two colors, one being darker 
than tke other ; Flakes are those in which 
the ground color of the petals is striped 
with only one color, purple, scarlet or 
rose. In the Picotee, the color is dis- 
tributed in curves round the edge, form- 
ing by a combination of the petals a 
circle more or less perfect, If the color 
be dense, it is styled heavy, and if a light 
edge medium, and if a very fine edge of 
color it is termed wire-edged. Its ground 
color shonld be white or yellow, pure and 
without blemish. Jn some instances the 
more delicate-edge 1 Picotees appear to be 
of less robust character than Carnations 
‘generally, and it is probable that a con- 
siderable amount of breeding in and in 
to secure the fine beaded edge may have 
induced constitutional weakness. It may 
be fittingly described as the feminine of 
the more muscular Carnation. The 
Picotees are divided into three sections, 
red edged, purple edged, and rose edged. 
Although the Pie tees are often classed 
geparate from warnations they both 


_ effectually than treading. 


il 


Yequire the same treatment, and both 
may be raised from one pod of seed. 
— Cultivation. — 

The Carnation is one of the easiest 
cultivated of plants, and will lend itself. 
to the various forms of garden ornamen- 
tation. It can be grown in the mixed 
borders, on single lines, or, better still, in 
beds by themselves The first considera- 
tion is the preparation of the beds, which 
for several reasons should be undertaken 
some time beforehand in order that the 
ground may have time to settle before 
the plants are put in, asa firm root run 
is one of the first principles of successful 
Carnation culture, ‘Time and a good 
soaking rain will bring this about more 
Stiff or clay 
soils do not require compressing as 
lighter formations, but in loose soil plants 
will not thrive to any extent or for any 
length of time. Planting may commence 
early in autumn, through the winter and 
early spring, but the best time is early 
autumn, and on no account should the 
plant be pot bound, A piece of ground 
in an open and sunny position, yet 
sheltered from strong winds, should be 
The ground should 
be deeply dug—a good double digging— 

that is two spits deep, if the ground is 

old garden soil, and a thick coat of well- 
rotted cow manure, well mixed with the 
soil, Do not fall into the error of making 
the ground too rich with manure. This 
would have a worse result than the other 
extreme of poverty. Extra nourishment™ 
can always he supplied later with the 
best by means of artificial 
manure, or mulching and liquid manure 
in dry times. 

Heavy soils will be greatly benefitted 
by the addition of sand or grit, sea sand 
is excellent, as it contains a small per- 
centage of salt. Burnt oil is also good, 
Carnations make quick and strong growth 
‘in charred earth. If the soil be a very 
light one it will be specially benefitted by 
‘a dressing of burned garden refuse | 
Carnations are also very fond of lime or 
old mortar, but it must not be overdone. 
Bonedust and superphosphate are the 
best fertilizers, dusted over the ground at 
the rate of three pounds per square -rod. 


x 


chosen if possible. 


results 


+ ge 
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Soot is cheap and an excellent fertilizer. 

The beds should be 4 feet wide, raised 
fully 6 inches higher than the path ; these 
beds will hold three rows of plants 16 
inches apart. One of the secrets of suc- 
cessful culture is firm planting, spreading 
the roots out neatly (that is if the plants 
are not in pots). Press the soil firmly 
down well around the plants. The roots 
should be well covered with soil, but at 
the same time do not bury the plants in 
a hole, rather let their foliage stand clear 
of the surrounding soil. If in damp 
ground let each plant stand on a slight 
mound and receive a gooa watering to 
settle the soil around it. If from pots 
plant the same depth as the pot they were 
in. Ifin heavy soil some light material 
may with advantage be placed around 
before the heavy soil is filled in, 

The after cultivation consists princi- 
pally in keeping the ground free from 
weeds, giving water in dry times (though 
none will be required during winter), 
supporting the flower stems as they rise, 
thinning the buds more or less, and des- 
troying earwigs and other pests. 

Top dressing is a valuable aid to the 
cultivator, especially where the soil is 
shallow, sandy, or impoverished, or when 
the plants make poor growth. The best 
time to apply it is when the shoots start 
to rise in spring and before the buds 
show. A good top dressing consists of 
leaf mould, old hot bed manure, some 
sifted mortar rubbish, with a good 
sprinkling of soot and bonedust, mixed 
well together and spread over the bed to 
a depth of two inches, working it around 
and between the plants. Water this well 
in and the result will soon be apparent, 
for the roots will begin to work and soon 
improve the appearance of the plants. As 
the flower stems rise in the spring they 
should be supported, as in the early 
stages of growth they are very brittle and 
easily broken by the wind, Laths used 
by plasterers are cheap and_ suitable, 
_ One-year-old plants are best supported by 
each shoot being tied out to a lath; older 
plants would need four laths placed in a 
square with reaper twine wound in the 
shape of hoops. This I find gives the 
plant a good support and a graceful 
appearance, Nothing looks worse than 


habit. 


‘panula, 
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CAMPANULA PRIMULASFOLTA. 


‘nineteen eee 


slovenly tied-up Carnation plants. As 
the buds show form, if good flowers are 
required, they must be thinned, For 
ordinary purposes little or no thinning is 
required, but for show purposes not more 
than two buds should be left on a strong 
shoot, or one on a weak one. After the 
plant has done blooming the flower stems 


should be cut right down to their base. 


Campanula (Bellflower). 


The Canterbury Bell deserves to be 
raised from the somewhat common level 
to which many gardeners assign it. By a 
good many it is thought that this flower 
lacks character, and is straggley in 
growth. This may be.so, but the white 
persicifolia is a delicate looking bloom, 
and the striped red Punctata is a good 
variety. The cup and saucer Calycan- 
thema is a large flowering variety well 
worth cultivating, while the other 
extreme miniature Garganica makes an 
effective basket plant of graceful trailing 
The Primulcefolia variety 
(illustrated above) is a noble, rich- 
flowering and extremely handsome Cam- 
with slender, close-flowered 


panicles of upright cornflower-blue- 


flowers. 


Up to-date Tailors 


We have a largo 
stock of Woollens- 
to choose from. 


ee 


~ Fitand workman- 
ship guaranteed. 


Also, a large stock 
of Gents’ Mercery’ 
to choose from,. 
which can be pur- 
chased at 20 per 
cent. less than 
elsewhere. 


Self-measurement 
forms supplied oD’ 
application. 


A. BROWN & CO- 
15 CENTRAL MARKET. 


G CMMEROIAL AND ORNAMEN- 
TAL PRINTING of every descrip” 
tion in first-class style, on the shortés 
notice, and at cheapest rates, at the 
“ Australian Gardener’ Office, corner of 
Pirie and Wyatt streets. 
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| COUNTRY ORDERS RECEIVE PROMPT ATTENTION, | 


EE. Basse @& Company’s 


Thirty Shilling English Lever, 


(POST FREE). 


F\BASSE &C® 
ADELAIDE, 


A Twenty-one Years’ Guarantee is given with every Watch. 


This Watch is designed and constructed to last a lifetime. Its movement is perfect, embodying the newest discoveries is 
horological science. Although these Watches are sold at a price which -brings them within the reach cof all classes of the 
community, Cheapness has been attained not by the use of base and worthless materials; but by the exercise of a spirit of 
invention and by keeping the methods of manufacture well abreast of the times. 


Tt is without exception THE BEST TIMEKEEPER IN THE WORLD. When time is money, a peor watch is worse 
than none at all, but a reliable one is a splendid investment and moreover not costly. ‘ 


ee / 
ONLY FROM 56> Ee. BASSE & CoO... 
Jewellers, Opticians, and Importrs, 92 & 94 Rundle Street 


FOR LAND AT 


FINN&R66 


 'AEBERSEY, GREASE & BEAUMONT, 


Alfred Chambers, CURRIE ST., next Bank of Adelaide, 


Architects and General Commission Agents. — 
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Feoses S All the leading varieties, half-standards, 1s. each 
_ ; 
Ewa it reese 3 Orange, Lemon, Peach, Apple, Pear, Plum, ote. 


HARDY SHRUBS, Trees, Climbers, etc. 


BULBS, Hyacinth, Daffodil, Anemone, Tuberose, 
Gladiolus. 


=p =p => 1» &s S Vegetable and Flower. Agricultural, Horticultural Sundries in great variety. 
E. & W. HACKETT, 


Seedsmen, Nurserymen, &c., - 
73 Rundle Street, Adelaide. 


Telephone 350 


RWro EZEmecrease im Price. 


| Si TEA 


THE OLD FAVORITE 


DIAMOND TOBACCO, 


Dark Twist, 3s. Ib. Aromatic, 3s. 9d. Ib. 


Obtainable at all Stores, or of the Sole Agents— 


W. CORNELL & Co., 55 Rundle Street, Adelaide. 


JOHNSO BIN & HARFIELD, 
New Market, Adelaide, 
WHOLESALE FRUIT & PRODUCE MERCHANTS. 


Fresh Fruit and Vegetables packed and forwarded to all parts of the Staras as lowest. 
rates for cash. A trial solicited. | 


Belting, | OK TH Pulleys, 
Lubricating Oi. 
And All Requisites for Machinery. 


CHARLES ATKINS & Co., Ltd., 97 CURRIE STREET. J 
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The Vegetable Garden. 


Operations for the Month. 


Wherever there are vacant spaces in 
the garden there should be a clearance 
made, and the ground that is not wanted 
for immediate use shonld be manured 
and dug-up roughly Stable-manure is 
frequently improperly treated ; it is often 
spread out on the surface for a long time 
before it is dug in, and should the 
weather be dry, much of the virtue of 
the manure is lost; besides, by this 
process, any seeds it may contain are not 
destroyed, as they would be handled as 
ig should be. Many persons condemn 
the use of natural manures, because they 
very often contain seeds which germinate 
and become a great nuisance, and they 
pin their faith to seme condensed 
artificials, which, doubtless, are excellent 
fertilisers ; but they give no consistency 
to the soil in the manner that farmyard- 
manure does The proper system is to 
give preference to dung; but to use bone- 
dust, superphosphates, and other manures 
as well, 

It is almost impossible to keep weed- 
Seeds out of the food that horses eat, or 
out of the bedding that they are provided 
With ; it is, therefore, necessary to destroy 
these seeds by heat and fermentation, and 
this can easily be done by stacking the 
Manure into hesps large enough to 
Produce fermentation sufficient to kill 
Seeds of any weed or plant that may be 
Present, Tho fermenting of dung is best 
done in the open air, as more steam is 
Senerated than when under cover. The 
fermentation also causes the straw or 


other material to decay rapidly, Where 


Cattle manure is available, it should be 
Mixed with that from the horse, as both 
Combined make a splendid fertiliser. 
Heaps of dung should be turned over 
nce or twice, so that all of it may receive 
the benefit of fermentation. 
ARTICHOKE, 

Tf you did not do so last month it is not 
too late yet to sow a row (one will probably 

© sufficient) in light, rich deep soil, and 


plant ont in rows about 6 feet apart. The 
artichoke will succeed fairly well on 
moist soils, if not too dry provided the 
ground be well manured. The heads 
ought to be cut as soon as ready, and not 
left to ripen on the plant, as that will 
exhaust it, and no more heads will be 
produced the same season. Heads are 
unfit for culinary purposes after the 
flowers expand. 
Cuinese ARTICHOKE. 

Try a little of this vegetable, which 
was introduced to Australia by Messrs. 
E. & \\, Hackett in 1890. The tubers 


range from one to two inches in length? 


-and are about half an inch in diameter 


They are pearly white, and eaten raw 
they are intermediate in flavor between 
a succulent Radish and Jerusalem Arti- 
choke. When cooked, by boiling, 
steaming, or roasting, and served with 
melted butter, they are delicious in 
flavour, and make an acceptable dish. 
The soil should be well pulverised to 
enable the roots to run freely and the 
tubers to swell. Plant in rows 18 inches 
to 2 feet apart and 9 to 12 inches apart 
in the rows. As the tubers become 
rather discoloured when they are exposed 
for any length of time, they should be 
covered with soil until required for use. 
JERUSALEM ARTICHOKE 

This is not a true Artichoke; it is so 
called from the resemblance in flavor of 
the tubers to the Artichoke. The stems 
grow tall and upright, and bear a flower 
like the Sunflower. The tubers are 
baked, boiled, or roasted. It is propa_ 
gated by tubers, which may be planted 
in rows 3 feet apart and 1 fot in the 
rows, The ground should be deeply dug 
or trenched, and manured previous to 
planting ; earth up the same as potatoes. 

ASPARAGUS. Go he 

Advice was given last month to have 
some ground made ready for this good 
vegetable. If this work has been dolayed 
set about it as soon as possible. Sow in 
nursery beds, and when the plants dre 
large enough (say in the following winter) 


15 


transplant into richly prepared beds, 
as advised in our April issue. Plant in 
rows 15 inches apart, good, strong, one 
or two-yeur-old plants; we prefer these. 
to three-year-old. Keep weeded, and in 
the winter time mulch heavily with well- 
rotted stable manure, and a scattering of 
kainit or salt. Care should be used not. 
weaken the young bed by cutting till the 
plants are vigorous and well established, 
which should be in two years after 
planting. Only cnt the strong and 
vigorous shoots, and these sparingly to 


begin with. An Asparagus bed properly 


made and regularly attended to should 
last for very many years, 
Broap Bgans. 
Sow largely this month in rows from 2 


_to three feet apart, according to the 


variety, for the dwarf-growing kinds may 
be sown closer together than the tall, 
The seed should be sown about four or 
five inches apart in the rows, and two 
inches deep, 


Brut Rep, (Long and Turnip), 

A further sowing may be made if desired. 
Full particulars regarding the cultivation 
of Red Beet was given in our March 
issue. 


Brussets Sprovurs. 

Transplant to well dug up but not too 
heavily manured ground that has been 
prepared for them. The growth must no 
be forced, or else the young sprouts will 
not form well. Plant in rows about two 
The plants to 
stand about two feet from each other in 


feet six inches apart, 


the rows. 
CaBBAGE, 

Sow more seed, and plant out the young 
cabbages that may be available. They 
should not be pulled out of the seed-bed, 
but taken up carefully, without breaking 
more roots than can be avoided. To 
produce really fine Cabbages the soil 
must be fresh and rich, either naturally, 
or by means of manure, The highest 


_and best drained portions of the ground 


should be selected. The after culture 
consists in keeping the ground free from 
weeds, and loosening the soil by means 
of fork or hoe. 
- Carror. 
More seed may be sown if needed. The 
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most suitable soil for the Carrot is a deep 
loam, which has been trenched to a depth 
of two feet, and well mauured. As the 
‘seed sometmes takes a considerable time 
to germinate, the beds are apt to be 
covered with weeds before the lines of 
seed are well defined, If care was taken 
to keep the beds free from weeds there 
would not be so many complaints about 
Sow the seed 
in rows two feet apart; make several 
‘successive thinnings, until the young 
plants stand from 4 to 7 inches apart, 
-according to the variety. Before sowing 
the soil should be deeply pulverised, and 
no manure should be used but which is 
thoroughly decomposed. 


the seed not germinating. 


CAULIFLOWER. 

Transplant the seedlings large enough 
‘in good rich soil which has been trenched 
-and well manured, in rows of from 2 to 
‘24 feet each way. The cultivation of the 

_ Cauliflower is similar to that of the 
Cabbage ; soil that will successfully grow 
‘one will grow the other. The frequent 
stirring or hoeing the ground between 
the rows has a tendency to maintain a 
healthy growth. During a dry spell the 
ground must not be allowed to get hard ; 
plenty of water is necessary. 

Currvit, Turnre Roorep. 

‘The roots are in form and size like the 
Early Horn Carrot, color like a Parsnip, 
with white farinaceous flesh. The flavor 
is batween a Chestaut anda Potato. The 
roots are eaten boiled ; the flesh is floury 
and sweet with a peculiar aromatic 
flavor. Follow the same method of 
cultivation as given above for carrots. 


Cress and Musrarp. 

Sow for succession about once a fort- 
night in light rich soil in drills half an 
inch deep and 8 inches apart, and sow 
thickly. 

ENDIVE, 

If plants are available, they may be 
planted out largely. Sow a little more 
in a bed or box, and when three 

or four inches high, plant out in good 
rich soil, which has been trenched and 
well manured, in rows a foot apart each 
way. 
LEEK, 
Seed may be sown largely, and any 
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plants from previous sowings that ar® 
large enough, say six inches high, may be 
planted out. 
our last issue. 


Directions were given in 


HERBS. 
Sow in pots, boxes, or seed-beds, and 
afterwards transplant. 


Lettuce. 
Follow those directions given for 
Endive. 

ONION, 


‘Sow in shallow drills about a foot apart 
and do not cover deeply. When large 
enough transplant in rows: a foot apart 


and about six inches apart in the rows, 


and apply liquid manure occasionally. 
Pawstey. 
Cover the seed lightly in rows a foot 
“apart; thin out to nine inches apart in 
the rows. 
PaRsnie. i 

Sow in drills 18 inches apart, and when 
the plants are about 2 inches high, thin 
out to 6 inches apart. 

PEas. 

Keep on sowing a row or two from 
time to time, in order to keep up a con- 
tinual supply if possible, for it is hard to 
find a better vegetable than the pea. 

Sow in rows 2 feet apart for the dwarf 
varieties, and from-4 to 5 feet for the 
tall varieties. 


Potato ONton. 

Plant the bulbs very shallow in deep, 
rich, well-prepared soil, in rows 15 inches 
apart and 10 inches from each other in 
the rows. 

Ravisa. 

Sow either in drills or broadcast, and 
when the plants are fit thin out to about 
two inches apart. 

Ravpars. : 

Sow in rich deep soil, in drills a foot 
apart and an inch deep; thin out to 6 
inches, and in the following season trans- 
plant the seedlings in rows 3 feat apart 
and 2 feet in the rews, The crown 
should be 2 inches below the surface. 

Sea Kate. 

‘Sow the seed in rich soil, in drills a 

foot apart, and thin out to 8 inches in 
_ the rows. Stir the ground and keep free 
from weeds. In the following season 
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(June or July) take up the plants and ~ 
transplant in rows 3 feet apart and 18 
inches in the rows, covering the crowns 2 
inches. The best soil is a rich deep 
sandy loam, trenched 2} feet deep, and 
well incorporated with rotten manure. 
An occasional watering with nitrate of 
soda is beneficial (1 oz, to a gullon of 
water), The leaves should be removed 
as they decay, and a covering of 6 or 8 
inches of light soil placed over the 
plants ; by this means they are blanched. 
The blanched shoots should be cut while 
they are crisp, stiff, and compact. 
SHALLOTS. 

Make a further sowing if required. 
See our April issue for directions as to 
cultivation. 

TREE ONIoN, 

The bulbs should be planted in deep 
rich soil, in rows 12 inches apart and 6 
inches from each other in the rows. They 
must not be covered mnch. 

Turn. | 

Sow more seed for succession, 

Set the seed in light, rich soil, in 
shallow drills 15 inches apart; sow the 
seed thinly, and when they come ap thin 
out to 8 to 10 inches in the rows, 


. About Potatoes. 


Lawson, in ‘Scottish Agricultural 
Products,’ says :—‘ To Thomas Prentice, 
a common day laborer, who lived neat 
Kilsyth, is the honor due of bringing the 
Potato into general culture in Scotland 
in 1728” He adds there was long # 
prejudice against it, because it was not 
one of the food roots mentioned in the 
Bible. The first book on the potato is 
that by John Forster, in 1664, entitled 
* England’s Happiness Increased, &c., bY 
a Plantation of Roots Called Potatoes. 
In 1683 John Reid, who wrote thé 
‘Scot’s Gardener,’ states :—‘ Potatoes, 
being cut in as many pieces as you like, 
provided there be an eye to each picc® 
are planted in March, five rows in th? 
bed; plant not deep, neither in wet 
stiff ground ; spend them with parsneeP® 


and in housing spread only through ® 


board floor.? i 


. 
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Novelties in Vegetables. 


A few yaluable novelties in vegetables 
are referred to in the ‘Gardener’s Chroni- 
cle.’ The French gardeners are cultiva- 


ting for very early work a carrot named 


Paris Egg; it is a very rapid grower. 


This may be followed by Early Nantes, a 
carrot that has become a great ‘favorite 
with English gardeners, the roots being 
of nice form and a bright red color. 
Another excellent variety is Lobberich, a 
stump-rooted variety, and late coming 
into use; very sweet and good, and 
deserving to be well known. 

In Celeraic, the variety Delicacy, intro 
duced into commerce several years ago: 
has maintained its good reputation. The 
plant has fine foliage, the. root is oval 
globular and smooth, and it possesses but 
few fibres. It is peculiarly white in the 
flesh, and tender in eating. The short- 
leayed apple-shaped Celeraic is a highly- 
esteemed variety. 

Among rhubarbs, a vegetable which in 
Culinary uses is treated as a fruit, the 
novelties Cyclops and Monarch are 
valuable as being heavy croppers The 
8talks of these varieties sometimes weigh 
4lb. each, They are tender when properly 
Cooked, and pleasant to eat, The plants 
are not to be despised as decorative 
Objects in the pleasure-grounds or the 
mixed flower border. 

The Australian brown-skinned kanga- 
Yoo differs from most onions raised in 
Warm countries as being a long-keeping 
bulb, The skin is amber-colored, shape 
almost globular, of middle size, firm of 
flesh, and weighty for its size, It is an 

-©xcellent market onion, and should have 
§ good future before it. 

Among the earliest short-topped and 
bright-coloured varieties of radishes are 
8re First Crop and Non Plus Ultra, 
Adding to these Drie Brunnen, a famous 
Erfurt variety. Wurzberg Giant is 
‘excelled as a variety for cultivating in 
Cold frames. ‘The seed should be sown 
thinly, or the plants liberally thinned, in 
°rder to get fine-sized roots with tender 
Hesh, The Salvator white radish has 

Sen some years in commerce. It is a 
Summer variety, and is becoming a 
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favorite with the public. The netted 
Sedan radish has long, pear-shaped roots, 
smooth as to skin, and netted black on 
white; the flesh of this, as well as 
that of Salvator remains tender fora long 
period of time, and free from woolli- 
ness. 

Of runner beans, the variety Ohne 
Gleichen (Peerless) was introduced in 
1907 ; and, judged by the crops of that 
year, it is a thorough’y valuable variety, 
which will take a higher rank than the 
July runner, from which it was raised. 
The pods are about seven inches long, 
and very freely produced ; as good a bean 
for the private garden as for the market. 

Among dwarf kidney beans, Thuringia 
is a fine late-croppiny variety. with long 
-and broad pods ‘The white-flowering, 
white-podded conserving variety of broad 
bean, that originated in Holland, is 
certainly worth cultivating. The plant 
has great vigor, it crops heavily, and the 
pods are well filled and of great length, 
The seeds may be conserved in the green 
as well as ripe state. The color, yellow- 
ish-white, is appreciated in a preserved 
vegetable. 


The Wonderberry. - 


Tn the ‘ Revue de Horticulture Belge» 
of March 1 a hybrid fruit, named the 
Wonderberry is described. This most 
curious fruit was raised by Mr. Burbank, 
and it bears the alternative names of 
‘Sunberry’ and ‘Sugarberry.’ It is des- 
cribed as the result of a cross between 
two species of wild Solanmum (8S. 
guinense and 8. villosum), While neither 
of these species produces edible fruit, this 
bi-specific hybrid produces a profusion of 
delicious berries, which are both sound 
and wholesome. There is also the 
additional advantage that the plant comes 
true from seed like a natural species. The 
plant is not more than 18 in, high, by a 
little moro in diameter, The flowers 
show themselves about the end of May, 
and succeed one another without 
interruption, till very late in the autumn. 
The fruit, or berry, is of a blackish-blue 
colour, of the size of a large black 
currant, and is produced in clusters of 
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six, in such abundance as to entirely 
cover the plant, The fruit is eaten 
either raw or cooked, or made into jam. 
The culture is easy, and requires less. 
care than either that of haricot beans or 
tomatoes. Any soil suits it, provided 
that it be not too highly manured, the 
result of which is only to produce a more: 
Inxuriant vegetation without increasing 
the amount of fruit. 


Seed may be sown 
in the open ground in May, and under 
glass in April. The plants should stand 
about three-quarters of a yard apart. 


History of the Turnip. 


This vegetable was cultivated by the 
ancient Greeks, and after them by the 
Romans, among whom it was used as a 
food for slaves and cattle; and it was 
also presented at the tables of the 
wealthy, dyed in at least one of six 
different colors. These people were 
thoroughly conversant with the require- 
ments of the plant, for which they. 
cultivated the soil with a carefulness. 
unattempted in modern times, and made 
use of the seeds, tho foliage, and the 
bulbs with discrimination, A curious 
superstition is mentioned by Pliny as 
having been practised by those who. 
sowed the seeds. They performed the 
operation while in a nude condition, 
meanwhile praying that the turnips 
might grow for themselves and their 
neighbors ; it was a Roman custom that. 
anyone could help himself to turnips 
from his neighbor’s field, just as in the 
north of England and in Scotland it was 
till quite recently permitted to anyone to 
enter a field of turnips and eat one, but 
it was illegal to carry the rootaway. Tho 
Welsh people at one time ate largely. of 
raw turnips. The foliage was boiled in 
pottage. The stalks in spring were 
stretched, and after being cut into 
suitable lengths and peeled, were cooked 
as a substitute for asparagus. A not 
uncommon way of preparing the roots 
was to wrap them in a piece of paper, to 
be placed under the glowing embers till 
roasted, afterwards eating them with 
sugar and butter. The seed leaves of the 
turnip are sometimes used in the same 
way as mustard as a salad. 
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Don’t Read This Unless You Like Musice. 


R, CORRELL, Music Seller. 


Brass Band Instruments & Brass Band Musie. 


SOLE AGENT FOR 
BOOSEY & CO.’s World-famous Brass Band 


Instruments, with Patent Compensating Pistons 


WRITE FOR PRICE LIST. 


Importer of Violins, Piccolos, Mandolins, Guitars, etc, and Brass Band Instruments. 


By importing direct from the very best manufacturers for cash, R, Correll is enabled to sell the best quality Strings, Instru- 
ments, etc., at the lowest possible price consistent with quality. Violins from 10s to £60. Violin Outfits, 25s., 30s.. 35s, 40s. 


and up to £70. Violas from 50s,, Violoncellos from 45s., 


Piccolos 1s., 2s., 2s. 6d., and with Tuning Slide and extra ferrule 3s. 6d., . 


4s, 6d., and 5s. 6d., B-flat Fife 2s. 6d., 3s., 4s, 6d., and 5s. 6d. At the Public Schools’ Contest, First Prize was won by the School 


using Flutes supplied by R. Correll. 


lf you are thinking of forming a Band or an Orchestra, consult R. Correl!, who will be pleased to assist you. Brass Band 
Instruments Repaired. All the latest Songs, Song and Dance Annuals, etc., etc. 


Corner Flinders and Hyde Streets, Adelaide. 
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Lettuce Juice. 


The soporific properties of the garden 


lettuce were known in the earliest ages. 


‘Galen used to eat lettuce in the evening 
as a remedy for wakefulness at night, and 
most people find that it induces sleep. 
Lactucarium is the inspissated juice of 
the garden lettuce, and has the color and, 


in some measure, the taste and odour of 


opium, but no morphia has yet been 


obtained from it, and its narcotic 


principle is therefore undiscovered. lts- 


analysis is said to prove it to contain a 


large proportion of caouichouc, as much - 
as 22 parts in 50. Its medicinal effects. 


are very nearly the same as those of 
opium, but it is undoubtedly much 
milder in its operation, and may conse- 
quently be used in cough and con- 
sumption, and in other cases where 
opium from its stimulating effects cannot 


bo borne — ‘Faulding’s Medical and 


Home Journal,’ 


Lettuce Running to Seed. 


During the late hot weather it has 
been difficult to grow good cabbage- 


hearted lettuce, owing to its tendency in 
the height of summer to run to seed, A 
contemporary says that although this 
mishap cannot be wholly prevented, 
everyone may, by following the practice 
here given, bring about an essential 
improvent in his stock. The chief 
condition is to cultivate only such 
varieties as are found to succeed in the 


district. When the plant begins to form. 


hearts, the finest of these should be 


marked throughout the bed, and as soon_ 


as these marked plants begin to shoot 
they should be pulled up for use, and 
this practice is to be persisted in till only 
so many plants remain in the bed as will 
suffice for affording a crop of seed.. By 
this process of selection, carried on for 
some years, plants may be raised which 
will fully resist the effects of hot 
weather. 


- Received. 


Rumsgy’s Seep Caratoave. — The 
latest catalogue of this huge mail order 
firm is to hand, and contains many 
novelties for the present year. We will 
enumerate a few:—The LHarly Pride 
Tomato, which is claimed to be a beauti- 
ful pink in color (instead of red) and of 


Cauliflower, Brittle Ice Lettuce 


superior favor, a new scarlet Tomato 
named Livingston’s Hummer, Fordhook 
Bush Lima Bean, Epicure Climbing 
Bean, Danish Prize Brussels Sprouts, 
Lucullus Spinach Beet, Dry Weather 
and 
Rumsey’s Giant Round Pod Bean. ~ 
Amongst the novelties in flowers is men: 
tioned a new tace of gigantic “ Orchid 
flowered’ Sweet Peas, seedlings of 
Countess Spencer. The largest in size 
of all Sweet Peas, this distinct type is. 
claimed to be a wonderfully beautiful 
new departure and embraces the most 
exquisite shades of pink, orange, salmon. 
and rose, Of the ‘King Edward’ 
Spencer variety it is said: ‘The enor 

mous flowers come almost uniformly 
wayed, and crinkled to a pronounced 
degree, the standard measures from 14 
inch to 2 inches across by 1} inches deep, 
the wings are 1% inches wide by 1} inches 
high. The standard is a deep red car- 
mine scarlet of glossy effect. ‘he wings 
are also carmine and scarlet, and on the 
reverse side a deep rosy carmine. Stems 
12 to 15 inches long, with four blooms. | 
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Robert Hill, 


Chaff and Grain Merchant, 
64 CURRIE STREET, Adelaide. — 


Bran, Pollard, Oats, Wheat 
Chick Meal, and all kinds of 
Poultry Food ; 
AT LOWEST MARKED RATES. 
Telephone 1250. 
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WILLIAM JAMES: 


Hiouse, Land, and Estate Agent, 
54 PIRIE STREET, ADELAIDE (Opposite State Bank). 


If yon require a House, Farm, Orchard, or a Dairy it will pay you.to get a list of my 
good assortment of properties. 1 have some lovely Orangeries, splendid Farms in choice 
and safe districts ; also Handsome Gentlemen’s Residences, and Cottages with Acres. 


Now Ege 
A 5-Roomed House and 3 Acres, stables, etc. £280 for the freatold 
Investment--Cheap House of 5 Rooms, all stone, Rent 10s, Price £175 


“The Family Medicine Chest.” VISIT THE 


DR. FOSTER’S 


Z / 
MIRACULOUS MIXTURE, < OO \ : 
For all Throat and Lung troubles. on 
WHITE ROSE EYE LOTION, \ 

: Easily first favorite. f 


LITTLE LIVER PILLS, 


To purify the System. when in Need of a good Photograph. 
SARSAPARILLA, : 

Tonic and Restore ative: ss 
HEALTH SALT, JOHN DUNNE, Proprietor. 143 Rundle Street, 


A Brain Clearer. 


cop LIVER OIL 
Most refined and palatable. 


ANTI-CATARRH SMELLING 
Deine | ORDER FORM. 


A marvellous Cure, 


ASTHMA CURE, ~ 
Gives sHetnate relief, 


FARINACEOUS FOOD, To Proprietor of 
A perfect diet for Infants and Lnvalids. inf 
ERRRT ATT Te we ee “THE AUSTRALIAN GARDENER,” 


RRQIVLING CunnerPinic and Wyatt Streets, Re aie 


Australian Please sbipply me oy ane | Z f ze ae 
) _  Gardener,’? monthly, for twelve months (post free), 
Gardener” Office, °° | 


which § enclose 3s, 64,, in advance. 
Corner Pirie & Wyatt Sts. Nene 


Send us along a trial order. 5 Address ie RO a 
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BEE - CULTURE. 


Advice to Beginners. 


‘By Isaac Hopkins, Apiarian, in Bulletin 
18 of N.Z. Department of Agriculture, 


(Continued from last Issue.) 


IV. THE APIARY, 
-—Choice of a Locality for Bee-farming.— 


This is one of the most important 
matters to come under the consideration 
of the prospective bee-farmer, and requires 
careful judgment. A too-hasty decision 
may cause great disappointment and 
loss, for, once having established an 
-apiary, it is troublesome and expensive 
‘to move it, Having decided that white 
‘clover honey is the most profitable to 
raise, it is imperative that the apiary 
‘should be established in a clover dis- 
trict. There can be no doubt that 
dairying districts afford the best clover 
pasturage, so far as bee-farming is. con- 
cerned. The pasturage in sheep country 
is,asarule, kept pretty closely cropped 
and the clover has very little chance to 
blossom when heavily stocked. Country 
where much successive cropping is carried 
-on is useless for bee-farming, so that one 
cannot do better than fix upon some 
‘dairying district. 

—Site and Shelter.— 


Slightly undulating country is much 
‘better than a flat open site for a _bee- 
farm, The natural shelter obtained in 
‘the former is a great advantage, as it 
affords the bees protection in some 
direction or other, in almost all weathers 
when on their foraging expeditions. 
any case, the apiary should be well 
sheltered, and in the absence of shelter 
-of some kind it should be erected at the 
start. A depression in the ground will 
assist, and a temporary fence 6 ft. high 
on the windy side will do, while shelter- 
trees or a live fence are growing. High 
trees near an apiary are a nuisance, as 
swarms are likely to settle on them far up 
out of reach, 
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For a rapid-growing shelter-hedge giant 
privet and tagasaste (commonly called 
*tree-lucerne’) are to be recommended 
where cattle cannot get within reach of 
them. Tagasaste affords splendid bee™ 
forage, as well as shelter, and it grows 
very rapidly. 

The following cultural directions and 
general particulars respecting these two 
plants for shelter-hedges for apiaries are 
supplied by Mr.J.E. Barrett, nurseryman 
at the Government Experimental Station 
Waerenga, who fully indorses their 
Tecommendation as most suitable subjects 
for the purpose:— 


— Tagasaste (Cytisus proliferus.) — 


This plant is often erroneously called 
‘tree lucerne,’ the botanical name of 
which is Medicago arborea. They both 
belong to the same natural order 
(Leguminosz), but to different tribes, that 
of Genistez claiming the tagasaste, and 
Trifolieee the medicago or true tree 
lucerne. Of the quick-growing and 
sheltering qualities of the tagasaste we 
have had several years’ experience at 
Waerenga. In the month of February 
1903, a row 3 chains in length was sown 
in the nursery on stiff clay land, and in 
two years from sowing a dense and 
picturesque screen nearly 10 ft. in height 
was formed. At Waerenga this plant 
continues growing the whole year through 
and, excepting a break of about two 
months inthe autumn, is equally free 
in the production of its white pea-like 
blossoms, upon which the bees may be 
seen constantly at work. The latter fact 
renders this plant of special value to bee- 
keepers during the months when other 
flowers are scarce, 

To obtain the best results the seed 
should be sown in early spring, and to 
assist germination it should be first 
steeped in very hot water (not boiling) to 
which a little washing soda is added— 
pouring on the water and letting it stand 
till quite cold will suffice to soften the 
seed, and, after straining, the addition of 
a little dry sand will separate it nicely 
for sowing. It is important that seeds 
treated in this manner should be sown 
immediately. 

The ground should be thoroughly 


worked (as for onions), and if, as is to be 
recommended, a double row is contem- 
plated, the width of the prepared bed 
should be not less than 4 ft. Sow the 
seed three in a place at a distance of 3 ft 
apart and 1 ft. from edge of bed on either 
side alternating the second row with the 
first this gives a distance of 2 ft between 
Thin out the plants as they 
advance, to the strongest in each place 
and during the year keep the clippers 
constantly at work to promote a dense 
base—cutting must not be neglected if a 
good close hedge is required; it also tends 
to prolong the life of the plant by 
curtailing its free-flowering and seed- 
bearing propensities. 


the rows. 


— Giant-growing Privet (Ligustrum 
sinense) — 


For permanency and general utility 
this plant can be thoroughly recommended 
as a shelter-hedge. It is of close upright 
growth, extremely hardy, and adapts itself 


‘well to a wide variety of soils and 


situations. It is not advisable, however, to 
employ any of the Ligustrum as hedge- 
plants too near a garden plot, as their 
surface roots extend several yards from 
the base on either side, and extract all 
virtue from the soil. This fault can be 
obviated toa great extent by cutting 
ditches at a little distance from the plants 
Assuming that this space 
is of no consequence, then the privet may 
be advantageously employed for shelter 
purposes. Fora single row a width of 3 


ft. should be deeply dug, and if the 
ground be poor a liberal dressing of bone- — 
dust given. Select strong two or three- 
year-old plants, and set out at 18 in. apart 
aleng the centre of the prepared 
ground. To induce a good base it is well 
to clip the plants fairly hard back at the 
time of planting; in following seasons the 
sides may be lightly clipped, and the tops 
of those unduly high reduced to a general 
level. With fair treatment four seasons 
of growth should produce a hedye from 
6 ft. to 8 ft. high. As there are many 
different species of Ligustrum in culti- 
vation, care should be taken to get the 
best for hedges— that is, the one under 
notice. 

Where the surrounding country is hilly 
the apiary should be situated in the 
lowest part, if possible, so long as its not 
swampy or wet, in order that thei bees 
when coming home loaded will have to fly 
down instead of upwards, | 

(To be continued, ) 


on either side. 
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DAVIS, BROWNE & ée,; 


uate Sxuww7itt & Co... 
Have the BEST DISPLAY in the State to choose from. 


Bedroom, : Carpets, 
Dining Room, eae Linoleums, 
Drawing Room, Curtains, 

AND” Quilts, 
Kitcher. 


<=) Table Covers, 


Furniture. Blankets, 
Sheeting, 
CASE 
Direct from 
or 
the Maker. 


Upholstered Suites in our New Showroom defy description 


* fe 


ADELAIDE'S BEST FURNISHERS, 
46, TA, 16 HINDLEY STREET, ADELAIDE. 
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Rhododendrons in Bloom at St. Vigeans, Mount Lofty. 


. 


ST. VIGHANS. 


The residence of Dr, Stirling, F.R.S., 


is so“named in pious memory of his _ 


father, whose schoolboy days were spent 
in the ancient parish of St. Vigeans, 
which closely adjoins the town of 
Arbroath, in Scotland. St. Vigean’s 
Church, indeed, is one of the most 
ancient in Scotland, parts of it dating 
from the thirteenth century, and its 
history is closely interwoven with that of 
the Abbey of Aberbrothock, which lies 
within Arbroath itself. 

The grounds of the garden are between 
four and five acres in extent, laid out on 


the slope of a somewhat steep hill, and 


the approach is from a district road 
which runs alongside the property. The 
road first claims attention because of the 
fine avenue of Oriental planes, which, the 
doctor naively remarked, the District 
Council allowed him to plant. This 


condescension on the part of the Coun- 
cillors showed an attribute of wisdom in 


having an exceedingly pretty country 
Jane added to the original beauty of 
Mount Lofty, in the district of Stirling 
West, so named after) the father of the 
owner of Saint Vigeans. 


: good : as possible. 


The house was 


one of the first of the many country 
residences which now beautify the 
surroundings of Mount Lofty It over- 


_ looks a valley through which the railway 


runs, the station being within a few 
minutes’ walk of the house. Nearly on 
the crest of the hill excavations had to be 
made, anda large area of level ground 
filled up to take the drive, the house, and 
the terrace around it, 


The picture presented above is from a 
a photograph taken while the bed of 
Rhododendrons (from rhodon, ‘a rose,’ 
and dendron, ‘ a tree’), was in full bloom, 
and gives an idea of what a mass of 
beauty is exhibited there. To realise 
it better all the white blooms in the 
picture must be turned into a variety of 
deep rich colorings, and lovely tints, from 
white throueh the various shades of red, 
from the palest rose to dark plum color, 
set in a beautiful green foliage, inter- 


- mingling just enough to enhance the 


beauty, of the scene. 


Dr. Stirling has for years taken great. 


trouble, and spared no expense to get his 
show of Rhododendrons as complite and 


this collection, and the doctor in his 


. 


Visitors from far and 
near travel yearly to St. Vigeans to see 


4 


visits to England has made fast friends 
in Rhododendrons with the Waterer 
family, who are probably the most noted 
growers of these floral beauties in the 
world. 


The second view represents the pond— 
a nice sheet of water about two chains 
long by half a chain wide. This part of 
the garden has some claim to picture- 
esqueness, and our artist has succeeded 
Here the 
Nympheeas spread their broad leaves 
lazily floating on the still water, and the 
wax-like blooms hold their pretty heads 
up to the sunlight. The evaporation 
from a sheet of water like this is con- 
siderable, and to regulate the immersion 
of the plants they are placed in pots 
suspended cn wires, which can be lowered 
to the required depth, and otherwise 
receive attention. While the water 
lilies lie undisturbed upon the surface 
the grasses grow high above them and 
waive their nodding heads to the breez@ 
that rustles the foliage of the stately 
bamboos and the stiffly growing New 
Zealand flax. Here, too, the Irises 
(Kaempferi and Aurea), with a luxuriant 


in catching a nice view of it, 


_ growth, dip their leaves in the refreshing 


pool, while the Cannas luxuriate in theit 


\ 
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foliage and rich reds and 


‘splendid 
yellows. Vieinyg with these are the great 
green leaves of the Aurums and their 


snow-white spathes. Holding its own 


amongst the cthers for luxuriance of 
foliage and beauty of flower is the 
Agapanthus, whose dainty sprays of pure 
white or of blue flowers stand up on their 
long stems to catch admiration. These 
beauties are singularly attractive, ard 
their value also lies in the power of 
vitality they possess to defy the withering 


elements of weather and sun As cut 


flowers for buttonholes or decorative — 


purposes they have few eqaals. Then 


there are the greit Daisy bushes, with. 


their profusion of clear white, looking 
charmingly cheerful amidst the wealth 


of green. In all this variety of foliage — 


there surely would be something missing 
if the Pampas (Gynerium) Grass were 
not in evidence. 
final touch of beauty, with the fine 
waving plumes of elegance, then which 
few things could look superior in such 
‘surroundings, 


But there it is, like a 


St. Vigeans.—Water Scene. 


Dahlia Seed. 


Mr. Ernest Baltet has published, in 
the Journal de la Ferme, an interesting 
article on Dahlia seed, from which we 
Avery important 
point in gathering the seeds is the 
selection of the plants; they must be 
free bloomers aud the flowers must be 
well formed and as nearly perfect as 


qnote the following : 


possible, but the color need not be con- 
sidered since it is not reproduced. Only 
a reasonable number of heads in seed 
must be left on each stalk. The first 
flowers are preferable, provided that they 
are fully developed. In order that the 
flower may receive the proper nourish- 
ment a part of the later buds on the 
stalk are clipped off and the remaining 
flowers are cut as soon as they begin to 
fade, every imperfect flower beingat once 
cast aside. The flowers so selected are 


then freed from surrounding lvaves, 


which would impede their full develop- 


ment. As they are ending the period of 


their bloom, the florets on the circum- 


— ~ SA 
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ference must be removed from time to 
time, for as these form round the stem, 
they cause it to rot, making the seed drop 
before its maturity. It is difficult to 
tell the exact moment of the maturity of 
the seeds, but the flowers should be 
picked as soon as they change in color, 
otherwise the seeds might be lost, either 
by falling out when dry or by rotting in 
the rain. The flowers are then placed 
side by side in a single layer in an airy, 
dry and warm place, When they are 
well dried they are rubbed between the 
hands, causing the seeds to fall out. 


‘These seeds are hard and black and, to 


an inexperienced eye, often lack the 
kernel. We do not know whether the 
longest and least flat seeds give the 
fullest flowers, as is the case with zinnias 
and certain other species. This is a 
matter for experiinent. The clean seeds 
are put into sacks until the time for 
sowing. It need hardly be added that 
dehlia seeds are of value only for 
sewing with a view to obtaining new 
varieties. 
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IM 3% E_WCOLM REID & Co. 


General Furnishers and Ironmongers. 


Wri . trated Catalogue, sent free and post paid to any address. We guarantee all Our Goods to be made of Seasoned 
aS ea Sen tre Tradesmen, and if the goods are not satisfactory we take them back and pay carriage both ways. 
All Goods delivered free at Railway Station or Boat. 


FRANKLIN STREET, near Post Office, ADELAIDE. 
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: , We furnish your Dining Room, as. 


an | 


= hown, for 


x12 19s. 6d., 


onsisting of the following :— 


1 Sideboard, with 3 bevelled mirror: 
4 High-backed Chairs, 
2 Arm Chairs, 

1 Couch and Cushions, 
1 Bamboo Table, 

1 5-ft. x 3-ft. Table, 

1 Occasional Table, 

1 Overmantle, 

1 Hearthrug, 

8 yards Flooreloth, 

1 Fender and Fireirons, 
1 Curtain Pole. 


Postage extra, 2s., securely packed’ 
The most perfect reproducing 


4Q Lyraph one machine ever placed on the market: 
for so low a price, Uses the ordinary 

standard size gold moulded records, 

Ph OL1lioe 3 rap Tun SiweNt Motor is simple, yet 


strong, the spring itself being of 
finest quality tempered steel, The 
governor, with latest pattern regu- 
lator, has complete control of the 
speed, ensuring a reproduction pEr~ 
FECTEY IN TIME, 

The nickel-plated Reproducer is 
fitted with a superior quality mica diaphragm, 
the same as used on all high class phonographs. 

The nickel-plated horn is of new desig=, with 
fiaring bell, greatly improving the tune: It is. 
fitted with safety support, avoiding damage to 
Reproducer through falling off record. 

Recorps.—We supply gold-mountedrecords : 
Bands, vocal, violin, bagplpes, beils, picco 
etc., at 15s. per dozen. Postage extra, 2s. pe 
aozen. Latest Lists post free. 
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Fees 


* |Full size PARISIAN BEDSTEAD, as shown, 1}-inch 

tf _—pillars Nickelor Brass Mcunted £3 10s : 

dapat ae etd 6-piece DRAWING ROOM SUITE, as shown, beautifully upholstered, 
_ £4 I5s, and £5 15s. 
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The Orchard. 


Hints on Planting Fruit Trees 


Given favorable weather conditions, a 
‘sufficiency, not a super-abundance, of rain 
to render the soil in fit condition, the 
operation of planting should be in full 
swing during this month, Only in wet, 
‘cold districts is it advisable to delay 
planting untilspring. The soil being both 
‘warm and moist, the roots will take kindly 
to their new quarters, and will go on 
forming before the depth of winter over- 


takes them. 
Assuming that the soil has been 
‘thoroughly cultivated, and that the 


‘grower has made a study of his area, that 
he is familiar with all the varying nature 


of his soil, and the variety of sites and 


aspects his orchard offers. Assuming, too 
that he has some acquaintance with the 
individual tastes and predilections of tha 
‘subjects he is about to plant to guide him 
in the matter of their disposal, we can pass 
on toa few suggestions connected with 
‘the all important matter of planting fruit 
‘trees. Choose in the first 
healthy, straight-stemmed young trees 
neither overgrown nor stunted, with a 
‘good root system, and every indication of. 
healthy development. The roots m. st on 
No account be allowed to become dry, the 
‘trees should, therefore, not be lifted too 
soon, They must not be exposed to the 
air whilst awaiting their turn to be planted 
but should be protected by straw or 
hhessian. Damaged and broken roots 
‘should be cut back with a sharp clean cut 
to a healthy part, which will induce new 
€rowth to spring. Every plant should 


instance 
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have a perfect wreath of roots. As we 
desire the headgrowth to be perfectly 
symmetrical, so we must ensure an equal 
distribution of the roots, Avoid crowd- 
ing them allin one direction. The few 
main roots should spring at regular dis- 
tances from the base of the trunk, and the 
fibrous growth should be vvenly disposed 
between. Carefully disentangle the roots 
if at all matted, and spread ont in layers 
to their fullextent. If the tree has come 
from the nursery with a faulty root sys- 
tem, give the side deficient in roots the 
most favorable aspect, and do everything 
to encourage an equal growth. 

The hole in which they are placed must 
be wider than the length of the roots to 
allow of their being spread out to their 
full extent. The bottom of the hole 
should be convex so that when the tree 
is placed on the slight elevation in the 
centre, the roots will have a gentle in- 
clination downwards. Each layer of roots 
should be covered with a layer of light 
soil, Care should be taken not to throw 
it in heavily and so to jam the roots, but 
with just a light sprinkie to sift through 
and fill in the interstices. This soil 


should be brought for the purpose, and. 
should bea light loam combined with 


vegetable mould and wood ashes. When 
covered make the soil firm, but do not 
tread if inclined to be at all heavy and 
stiff. 

The soil mark on the stem is generally 
a good guide as to the depth at which the 
young tree should be planted. The top 
layer of roots should not be covered with 
more than an inch or two ofsoil. Young 
trees want careful staking, as they are 
liable to injury if blown ‘about by rough 
winds. The stake should be driven in 
before planting, and the base dipped in 
creosote or tar. 

Prune the head of the tree as well as 

the roots before planting, and give the 
weaker side the more favorable aspect. 
Three or four well disposed shoots are 
sufficient toform the foundation of a 
symmetrical and profitable head. — 

In planting a new orchard the square 
style is the most economical and. satis- 
factory to adopt. The distance apart at 
which trees should be planted naturally 

aries according to the nature of the soil 
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and the native habit of thetree. We have - 
to consider the breadth and height to 
which a tree will attain under given con- 
ditions, the necessity of a free admission 
of light and air of facilitating cultural 
operations. Ifa tree spreads twelve feet 
—that is, six feet each way from the 
trunk, eighteen feet should be the mini- 
mum distance at which to plant. In the 
case of pears, plums, apricots, and- 
somewhat vigorous of 
growth, from eighteen to twenty-four feet 
should be the distance. With cherries 
quinces, and peaches, from sixteen to 
twenty feet is a good average distance. A 
free space of six feet at least should be 
allowed between the extremities of the 


trees. 


apples, being 


The importance of providing a perfect 


“drainage system at this season should be 


fully realised. The benefits are so obvious. 
The accumulation of water in the soil ex- 
cludes air and prevents its mineral 
ingredients being assimilated by the 
plants. Moreover, the heat from the 
sun. instead of warming the soil and 
promoting growth, has to expend all its 
precious powers on evaporation. (Where 
drainage is provided the rain is enabled to. 
pass freely through the soil, and with it 
The 
system of drainage depends upon the 
nature of the soil and the class of 
crops. Ina cold, wet district anda heavy. 
soil deep drains are best, as the soil is then 
partially dried and warmed to a greater: 
depth. From three to four feet is a fair 
average depth. They may he placed 
forty feet apart, or from four to eight 
drains to the acre. Harthernware cylinder 
pipes are the most durable; these should 
be packed, so to speak, in brush wood or 
stone rubble to prevent them being 

choked by silt. If the land has been well 
graded draining is considerably  facili- 

tated. One must, before deciding on a 

system, consider the contour ot the land, 

take the highest and lowest levels, choose 

the lowest point for the outlet, and 
ascertain the best gradient. A sufficient 
fall should be provided to enable the 
the drains to clear themselves easily. 

Drains should not run up and down, but 

across hill sides. Orchard soils should 


air and several beneficial gases. 


now be so cultivated and arranged as to 
throw off moisture and to attract the 
sun’s rays. No weeds, fallen leaves, or 
mulch should be allowed to: lie about the 
surface, 

In addition. to planting young trees | 
many established subjects can be trans- 
planted or removed always provided it is 
effected with the utmost care. Pears 
plums, peaches, and apricots will all bear 
remoyal if their roots are not hacked 
about or otherwise injured. Of course 
this treatment does nos apply to old 
established trees, but to those in the first 
years of their existence. Apples and 
cherries cannot be transferred, they 
resent such a disturbance of their 
roots. 


An Enormous Grape Vine. 


The Year-Book of the United States 
Department of Agriculture for 1894 states 
that there is now standing in California a 
vine which is considered the largest in the 
world. It was planted in 1842 by a 
Spanish woman. Beneath its spreading 
branches, which cover nearly half a acre, 
800 persons could find protection from 
the sun’s heat. The first election in 
Santa Barbara County, under American 
rule, was held beneath its ripening fruit. 
The vine is of the Mission variety. In 
1893 it bore 8 tons of grapes, and in 1895 
over 10 tons, The trunk of this vine is 
7 ft. 8 in. in circumference. The cele” 
brated vine in the conservatory at Hamp- 
ton Court, England, planted in 1769, had, 
in 1830, a stem 13‘in, in girth, and a 
principal branch 114 ft.- in length, the 
whole vine occupying more than 160 sq. 
yds. In one year it produced 2,200 
bunches of fruit, weighing, on an average, 
1 lb.—in all, about 1 ton of fruit. 

It is difficult to accurately estimate the 
age of vines by the usual method of 
counting the rings, because the yearly 
growth is not distinctly marked. Some 
maintain that the vine equals, and even 
Surpasses, the oak in point of longevity. 
Eyon in America it has been impossible 
to ascertain the age that planted vines 
will attain, and the time that has elapsed 
since its diseovery would not be sufficient 
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had the experiment been begun when 
Columbus landed in 1492. 

Pliny mentions a vine 600 years old. 
Miller tells us that some of the vineyards 
of Italy held good for 300 years, and that 
vines 100 years old were accounted as 
young. It was recently stated that there 
are still vines growing which were planted 
by the poet Horace on his farm. 
of the vines of Burgundy, Professor Bose 
says, are more than 400 years old, and 
doubtless there are native American vin 8 
of much greater age. 


Some 


The writer of the 
article on the grape vine and its fruit in 
the Year-Book mentioned says that he 
never saw a viiie amongst the endless 
numbers of natives that abound in the 
American forests that died from the effects 
of age. 


Sulphur -Fumes for Preser- 
ving Fruit. 


Peel peaches, cut in halves and remove 
seeds; arrange in a wooden tub, leaving a 
hole in centre for vessel that is to contain 
the sulphur. If 4 gallons of fruit is 
desired, pare enough fruit for 6 gallons, 
as this allows for shrinkage. When fruit 
is in tub, place sulphur at the rate of 1 
teaspoonful to each gallon of fruit used 
in vessel in centre of tub, ignite it and 
cover whole tub closely for 4 hours, Re- 
move fruit, and place in stone jars; cover 
with a cloth, Fruit preserved in this way 
keeps fine all winter, and tastes like fresh 
fruit. Apples, pears, or tomatoes are 
delicious prepared this way. 

‘Queensland Agricultural Journal? 


Plantains. 


_—_— — 


Plantains are a peculiarly luscious 
fruit, grown in Western Australia in con- 
siderable abundance, and they are much 
favoured for dessert purposes, also as a 
first food for invalids after emerging from 
typhoid and | other illnesses, They 
resemble: bananas in appearance, being 
similar in shape, but shorter and thicker; 
they also resemble that fruit in sub- 
stance, but there is a more distinctive 
glavor about them, suggesting the richness 
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of the passion fruit with a suggestion of 
the apricot character, They will carry 
on a voyage as soundly as bananas, and 
it seems rather strange that a consider- 
able trade in this luxury has not sprung. 
into exist-nce between Melbourne and 
Perth. Such fruit should selt-well here. 

Plantains grow well: near Perth, in 
sheltered spots on the banks of running 
s reams, and althoug4 one stem or plant. 
ouly carries a single bunch of fruit the: 
producing capacity per acre is large, as 
the plants grow very closely together, and 
thrive luxuriantly in the warm districts,. 
where the soil and water conditions are 
suitable. 

Some visitors from Western Australia: 
brought a parcel of the fruit to Mel- 
bourne durin, the Easter holidays, and 
they arrised in a perfectly sound state,. 
although not specially cared for on the 
voyage, 
pronounced them excellent in every way, 


Friends who sampled them 


having a character superior to the rather 
dull insipidity of the bayana, and a food 
value that makes it easy to understand 
why it is so warmly favoured by the: 
medical profession for the use of con- 
Maybe if a start were made 
in the importation 


valescents. 
of plantains they 
would soon become popular, 

—* Australasian ’ 


Interesting Orchard Notes. 


An exporter of apples remarks that 
among the countries that would buy our 
fruit if they could are Russia, Spain, 
Norway, Denmark, France, and Italy, 4 
few cases of apples went to to Genoa this 
season. Germany is already a large and 
growing buyer; and Britain’s demands 
would increase with our power to 


provide, 
* * %* * * * 


The fruit from the great vine at 
Hampton Court Palace is used by the 
Kirg’s household. last season it pro- 
duced 250 bunches of grapes, They 
averaged 2lb each. During the ‘ thinning 
out’ process every year it is the practice 
to cut away about a thousand bunches. 
The vine is 140 years old, and meaeures 
54 in. round the girth a foot above the 
ground. 
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Amongst the Grapes. 


BY E. MASON 


To the immediate south of Adelaide, 
between the hills and the sea, lies a 
splendidly fertite stretch of country. It 
is called the Sturt district, the Marion 
district the Brighton district- any one 
‘or all three. 
prolifie land inentioned in Numbers, but 


Lt could not have been the 
it might well have been. ‘Spies’ were 
‘sent into the land of Canaan, and ‘now 
the time was the time of the firstripe 
grapes. 
the brook of Esheol, and cut down from 


And they came unto 


thence a branch with one cluster of 
grapes, and they bare it between two upon 
a staff.’ 

Recently a small party of Adelaide 
residents visited the Sturt district at ‘the 
‘time of the firstripe grape,’ and coming to 
the brook of Sturt, they not only cut 
down one cluster of grapes but several, 
‘and saw so many others that their quantity 
Was estimated not in units but in tons. 
The ‘spies’ on this occasion consisted of 
Mr. W. Matson, Mr. A. D. Bruce 
{manager for B Seppelt & Sons, Ltd, 
‘owners of the show winery of Australia), 
Mr, George Auld (of W. P. Auld & Sons) 
Mr. A. Mackie (Secretary of the South 
Australian Commercial Travellers’ Asso- 
ciation), Mr, Ernest Whitington (of The 
Register), and the writer, 

Mr. Matson was our host. We were 
undertaking the journey at his invitation, 
and it was his vineyard we were to 
Visit. 

A little way out of the city—some two 
miles say—we entered the fertile country 
of which L am speaking, and thence on- 
ward we passed _ prosperous-looking 
xosidences and gardens and horse paddocks 


and cow pastures galore. But one thing 


struck me, which was this: that fully two- ~ 


thirds of the land, was not doing what it 
Ought to do, was not carrying the people 
which it ought to carry, and that if the 
Magnificent area was fully occupied it 
would be yielding a fine living to 
thousands of people instead of a few 
Score. , 


Of course it is not cheap land now, as 


our party talked of values of £100an acre 
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without river frontages. But even at 
that-figure the acres would pay to till, be- 
cause the advantage of the nearness of the 
market afforded by the city must not be 
overlooked. 

As we drove along we saw signs that 
Time plays the part of local optionist: 
We passed the remnants of several famous 
old hotels, the names of which must be as 
familiar almost to old colonists as their 
own. We saw the Beehive on the Bay 
Road, now closed up and given over to 
the rats. We passed the remains of the 
Kanyuroo, of which nothing remains but 
the cellar. And we -went by the old 
Tanners’ Arms, which is turned into a 
private dwelling with a nice garden 
around it. Next we pulled up at the 
Lady MacDonald Hotel, for uo other 
purpose than to rest the horses. This 
well-known wayside house is also doomed 
as it is one of the sufferers of the Sturt 
local-option poll, a renawal of its licence 
having been refused. 

No far from the Lady McDonald we 
came to Mr, Matson’s vineyard, on a 
corner of the road. Only part of the 
property is given over to vines, the other 
portion being devoted to market garden- 
ing purposes by Mr. Nicholls, 
works the estate in conjunction with Mr. 
Matson. 

The soil is tip-top being a rich alluvial. 
Right at the bottom of the garden is the 
Sturt River, from which water is drawn 
by an oil engine for irrigation pur- 
poses. ; e 

We came to the grapes. The amateurs 
stood amazed at the prodigality of the 


who 


crop, while our two professional members 
—Messrs. Auld and Bruce—after a 
critical survey turned roand and con- 
gratulated the owner on his prospects, 


_ Five acres are under Don Pedro grapes 


and three acres under other sorts, such as 
sweetwaters and muscatels, 


years old, and when we looked at the 
trunks of some of them—as thick as a 
man’s thigh—we could well believe it, 
One vine, which is affectionately known 
as ‘ Daddy’ is about a foot through, and 
as much as 120 lb. of grapes haye been 
cut from it. 

At the time of our trip Mr, Matson 


_ urged upon us. 


We were > 


told that some of the vines are over sixty. 10 2ecounting for taste, 


anticipated that he would get thirty tons 
of grapes from his five acres: of Don 
Pedros, and I have learnt since that his 
expectations been more than 
realised. ‘The vines get the benefit of 
bonedust manure every second year, but 
they are not irrigated, although one dry 
year the owner gave them water from the 
Sturt with good results. 

We wandered through the vines, and 
although we ate as many grapes as we 
could and took more away with us, the 
prospective thirty tons did not seem to be 
seriously reduced thereby. We also 
sampled Mr. Nicholls’ tomatoes and 
almonds, and had only one fault to find 
with them, which was that we really could 
not eat as many as the owner earnestly 
We noticed amongst the 
vineyard too evident signs of the presence 
of the starling, which someone so kindly 
introduced to Australia as a blessing we 
should appreciate. Weasked Mr. Nicholls 
if he combated the starling by the use of 
poison. 

‘ Poison a starling!’ he exclaimed’ ‘ The 
only way to kill a starling is to shoot it 
down, pull its head off, and stamp on the 
remains. Only then can you be sure that 
it is dead.’ 

We left Mr. Matson’s vineyard with 
reyret, On the way home we called in at 
Mr. Frank Hamilton’s place, Ewell Farm 
in the Marion district. We saw his vines 
and his currants—which were ready for 
market—and we saw his cellars. He has 


have 


_ some 50,000 gallons in the vats, which 


vats, by the way, he makes himself. We 
tried at his positive ‘requests, his Pedro 


vintage and his special port. Our two 
experts, with that peculiar twist of the 
eyelid which amateurs envy butcan never 
acquire, held up their glasses towards the 
light. . 

‘Good’ said Mr. Bruce: ‘ but? (with de- 
liberation) ‘do you know, I like Seppelts- ~ 
field wines best.’ 4 ‘ 

‘Well, well,’ said Mr. Auld. *‘ There’s 
As for me give 
me a Yalumba vintage, What do you 
say, Mackie?’ 

Mr. Mackie (with emphasis, and 
sipping some Hwell claret), ‘ Let ’em all 
come.’ 

After the laugh which greeted ‘that 
reply was over, we drove away, and soon 
hearty thanks to our host ended a pleasant 
afternoon. 


[This article was unavoidably crowded. 


“out of our last issue.—Ep.] 
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The Cheapest, Strongest, and Best. 


The Most Up-to-date and Serviceable. 


Spare Parts always in Store. 


If any of your Friends are using METTERS’ MILLS, they will advise you to have 
no other make. 


A Guarantee given with every Mill. | 
Repair Parts supplied Free of Charge. 


Write for Complete List, stating your requirements. Catalogues Free on application. 


COOKING STOVES & RANGES 


Positively the strongest manufactured in the States. 


Hundreds of Patterns to choose from. 


Every Stove Guaranteed to give Satisfaction. 


i Please call and inspect our Stock, or send for our Complete Catalogue, which we wilk 
forward Post Free. 


MEQTEERS LIMITED, 
Showrooms and Offices: 142 Rundle Street, Adelaide, 


Kiso Sydney and Perth. 


The Young Folks. 


“Deeds of Kindness.” 


Suppose the little cowslip 
Should hang its little cup, 
And say, ‘I’m such a tiny flower 
Vd better not grow up.’ 
How many a weary traveller 
Would miss its fragrant smell, 
How many a little child would grieve 
To lose it from the dell. 


Suppose the glistening dewdrop 
Upon the grass should say, 

“ What can a little dewdrop do ! 
I’d better roll away.’ 

"The blado on which it rested, 
Before the day was done, 
Without a drop to moisten it, 
Would wither in the sun. 


Suppose the little breezes 
Upon a summer’s d y 
Should think themselves 

cool 
The traveller on his way, 
Who would not miss the smallest 
And softest ones that blow, 
And think they made a great mistake 
If they were talking so ? 


too Ball to 


How many deeds of kindness 
A little child may do, 
‘Although it has so little strength, 
And little wisdom too ! 
Tt needs a loving spirit, 
Much more than strength to prove 
How many things a child may do 
For others by its love. 


ena 


The Story of the Apple Tree. 


Nobody would expect a boy or girl, 
when heartily enjoying a nice apple, to 
think about the long history of this 
favorite fruit. Probably, next to the 
‘grape, the most famous of all fruits is the 
apple —for ages beyond reckoning it has 
‘een known to be both pleasant and 
wholesome. The bible mentions the 
apple five times, but the tree does not 
grow well in Palestine, so it seems likely 
that the word translated ‘apple’ should 
be ‘citron,’ also a favorite Eastern fruit. 
Homer mentions apples. it is supposed, 
but it is not easy to tell what many 
ancient names of this kind mean; cer- 
tainly the fruit was familiar to and valued 
by the Greeks at a later time. 

Greece was famous for its apples, and 
those grown in the Island of Hubooa were 
particularly choice. Phillip, King of 
of Macedon, and his son, Alexander the 
Great, were so fond of apples that a dish 
of them was always put upon their 
dinner-table, we are told. At Athenian, 
wedding feasts, while Solon was lawgiver 
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arare and expensive apple was handed 
round to the guests, but he forbade any 
person to eat two, except the bridegroom. 
Later on the Romans, conquerors of the 
world, collected from the countries they 
visited all sorts of vaJuable fruits, and 
got many varieties of the apple. Orchards 
were numerous all over Italy in the time 
of the Emperors. 

We have in Britain a wild apple called 
the crab, which shows us pretty pink and 
white flowers, producing small and very 
sour fruits, At one time cottagers used 
to squeeze crab-apples, and the juice, 
known as ‘verjuice, was a remedy for 
burns and similar injuries. Some time 
before the Romans came to England, 


shoots of good apples had been brought ~ 


from the Continent to Somersetshire. It 
is said that this tree was regarded with 
great reverence by the old Druids, 
because they thought the sacred misletoe 
would only grow upon the apple and the 
oak. Honor was given to the ancient 
b rds of Wales by crowning them with 
an apple spray. 
Conqueror and his Normans brought 
over several sorts of new apples. The 
first named in history is the permain, 
referred to when King John reigned. 
Another old apple was the costard ; it is 
thought the costermongers  (coster 
mongers), the street sellers of fruit and 
vegetables, were named from this apple, 
sold in old London as early as the time 
of the first Eaward. Henry VIII. made 
it a felony to cut the bark of an apple- 
tree. Several writers of Tudor days 
mention the practice of eating pippins 
with cheese; they spelt the word ‘pep- 
ping’ at first. The golden pippin, famous 
as a Sussex apple, was so liked by 
foreigners that some were grown to send 
abroad. Catherine, Empress of Russia, 
much liked this apple, and had a supply 
of them for her table, each wrapped up 
carefully in silver paper to travel. By 
order of Charles I., the ambassador in 
France collected large numbers of young 
apple trees, which were sent to England. 
A great many of these were planted 
about Herefordshire, so that it became a 
popular saying that the country was like 
one large orchard. Cider, made by fer- 
menting the juice of apples, was a much 
commoner drink formerly than it is now, 
especially in the eighteenth century, 

We often hear people 
pomades, and plenty of them are 
advertised in the newspapers. The name 
is connected with poma, the Latin for 
apple. Gerard says in his ‘ Herbal,’ that 
a preparation for the hair was made from 
the pulp of apples, beaten up, mixed with 
lard and rose- water. . 

Some old books mention a drink 
oddly called ‘lamb’s wool’ by the English, 
which has nothing to do with either 
lambs or wool. It was taken on several 
church festivals, especially on Lammas 
Day. . Vallancey says the name was La- 
mas-ubyal, at first, and it seems to have 
been rather like the Christmas. wassail 
bowl. Apples were put on a string, and 


No doubt William the ° 


speak of - 
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and roasted before the fire; then they 
were placed in a bowl of spiced liquor, 

Though in these days we have many 
sorts of pastry, the old-fashioned apple 
dumpling is still a favourite. Formerly 
it was thought much more of, and the 
famous Coleridge said that a person can- 
not be a bad character if he is fond of 
dumplings. One method of cooking 
them. was to put a piece of pork or bacon 
inside with the apple, so that the dump- 
ling made a good dinner by itself. 

— Chatterbox.’ 


When Reading or Writing. 


Don’t hold a book above or below the 
level of the eyes. 

Don’t read facing the light. 

Don’t tax your eyes when you are 
tired and hungry. 

Don’t use your eyes when they smart, 
or face the wind ona dusty day without 
a veil or glasses. 

Don’t fail to remember when writing 
that the light should fall over the left 
shoulder, because of the shades that 
would otherwise be cast by the hand or 
pencil. 

Don’t fail to remember that in reading 
the light should come from the right, as 
the book is apt to be held in the left 
hand, 

Don't forget that if artificial light is 
used, it should be steady and bright 
enough to illuminate the work without 
dazzling the eyes, 


Conundrums. 


What is it that the rich man wants, the 
poor man has, the miser spends, and the 
spendthrift saves ? 

Nothing. 

Taste Dua 
Why as a demon tennis player 
Does baby beat them all ? 
Because lis racket is immense 
He’ll never miss a bawl. 
fet at 

Why is a fly taller than most men ? 

Because it stands over six fect without 
shoes and stockings. 

teeta 

What. would a diamond become if 
placed in a basin of water ? 

Wet. 

+ Bik pEDtieshonon fall 

What part of a tree is the most polite ? 

The bow (bough). 

. tue: ttle tat 

What is that which never asks any 
questions, and yet requires many 
answers ? ; 


The door-bell, 
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WiT AND HUMOR. 


Sam—‘Mamma, did God make you ?” 

Mother—‘ Yes, dear.’ 

Sam—‘ And father, too ?” 

Mother—‘ Yes’ 

Sam—‘ And sister, too ?” 

Mother— Certainly.’ 

Sam— And me, too ?’ 

Mother—‘ Certainly, foolish.’ 

Sam—'He is improving right along, 
isn’t Her’ 

eee ere 

‘You are the light of my life,’ she said 
to him, as they tenderly and lingeringly 
bade good night at the door, 

‘Put out that light,’ growled her father 
at the head of the stairs, and the door 


slammed. 
u ara ears 
A Sunday-school teacher discovered, to 
her great horror, that some of the small 


-members of her class had taken as literal — 
truths the tales of ancient gods and god- . 


desses which they had read in a child’s 
mythology at school. 

She determined to destroy this belief by 
simple logic, and asked, ‘ Who was it that 
supported the world on his shoulders ?” 

‘Atlas, miss,’ a little girl promptly 
responded. 

«Yes. Now think, If he was supporting 
the world on his shoulders, of course he 
could not be standing on it. Now. what 
supported Atlas ?’ 

A ponderous silence prevailed for a 
minute, then the little girl spoke up, ‘Oh, 
I know! He married a rich wife !’ - 


x ex 
BT nak 


First Deafmute: ‘If you objected to his 
kissing you, why didn’t you call fer 
help.’ 

Second Deafmute: I couldn’t He was 
holding both my hands,’ 


Pos basemen 
KR Rk 


* Can’t you find any work at all?’ 

‘Plenty, sir; but everybody wants 
references from my last employer.’ 

‘Can’t you get them ?’ 

‘No, sir; he’s been dead twenty-eight 
years.’ 


* OK * 
oa * Paes * 


A man very much intoxicated was taken 
to the station. ‘Why did you not bail him 


him out?’ asked a bystander of a friend of 


his. 
‘Bail him out!’ exclaimed the other. 
‘Why you couldn’t pump him out.’ 


Paar rae 


‘I passed old Welby the other day—cnly 
just caught a glimpse of him. He seemed 
pretty run down I thought,’ 

‘What gave you that idea ? 
‘Well, they were pulling him out from 
under a motor-’bus as I passed,’ 


££ * kx 
Paar a ae 


‘Now,’ said the physician, you will have 
to eat plain food and not stay out Jate at 
night.” , : 


‘Yes.’ replied the patient, ‘that is what _ 


I have been thinking ever since you cent 
in your bill,’ 3 


’ like. 
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Sleepy Guest: Halloa! is it 7 o’clock? I 
declare Iam so sleepy that I can’t open 
my eyes. | 

Head Waiter (who has knocked at the 
door): I'll bring you your bill, sir, if you 
oe KF KK 

* * K * * 

‘Y’'m afraid we shall keep you rather 
busy next month, Hetty. My daughter’s 
coming out.’ 

' Housemaid—‘Is_ she 
Why, so is my father.’ 

* * FF 

eK KK HK 

Mrs, Paull—tDid you ever catch your 
husband flirting ?” 

Mrs. Holmes—‘That’s just the way I 
did catch him,’ 


really, ma’am. 
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Jones—‘ Yes, sir; that boy of mine is a 
wonderful piano player. ‘Why, he can 
play with Lis tog,’ , 

Brown—‘ How old is he 2” 

Jones— Fifteen.’ : a A 

Brown—‘ I’ve got a boy at home who: 
can play with his toes, and he is only one 


year old. 
HK EE 

‘Tell me, Johnny,’ said May Brightley’s 
admirer to her young brother, ‘who is this 
other fellow that has been calling on your 
sister? 

‘I don’t know his name,’ replied Johnny. 
‘I just call him ‘ April Showers,’’ 

‘What for?’ 

‘ Because he brings forth May flowers.’ 


FOR 


Up-to-Date Tailoring 


GIVE 


J. A. THOMPSON 


A TRIAL. 


of Patterns to choose from, 
the Latest Designs, 


Self-measurement forms and prices 


application. 


NOTE THE ADDRESS— 


J. & THOMPSON, | 


Fashionable Tailor, 


Fit and Finish Guaranteed, 
including all 


Hundreds 


on 


Porter's Buildings, Pulteney Street 


(Opp. Craven & Armstrong’s). 


Frankenburg’s for Watch and 
_ Jewellery Repairs 
(25 Venter Practical Experience), ' | 
126 Rundle St., next Plough and Harrow Hotel. 


SPECIAL NOTE—Repairs and Orders by Post receive Special Attention. 


} 
| 
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3. CYCLES. 


The Golden Wheel = “Gitaateca tor threo years, = © L0 108. 
Built with Birmingham Parts. Interchangable with B.S.A. 
The Globe : £7 15s. 


Guaranteed for Two years. 


The Special Guaranteéd for Twelve Months. £5 47s 6d. 


HINY WD AG. RIA IAG! Ch 
per ew horeys avo INS 
FIRST GRADE. re 
Continental Guaranteed 15 months. 13S. 6d. 


Atlas, Globe Special, Flite | Guaranteed 12 months. 13S. 6d. 
SECOND GRADE. 


Wyngeel, Globe, World - Guaranteed Nine months. Os: 11d. 
| The Champion Guaranteed Six months, __ 6s. 6d. 
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CYCLE WORKS, 


192 Rundle Street. 
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Japanese Millet (showing Second Growth) at Upper Tambo. 


THE FARM. 


Rotation of Crops. 


All who are engaged in farming pur- ~ 


suits know what is meant by rotation of 
crops, but how many in this State practise 
it? One main reason for the neglect in 
making different crops follow each other 
in different years on the farm may be 
traced to the wonderful fertility of most 
cof the arable land in farming districts. So 
rich are many of these soils that before 
a good crop of wheat can be raised from 


them, a series of crops of maize, potatoes _ 


‘or roots must be taken off, otherwise 
coarse straw will be produced at the cost 
of the grain. On such soils oaten straw 
is often so thick and coarse as to be use- 
less for hay-making, and when wheat is at 
last grown heavy crops have been har- 


vested year after year for more than 
twenty years without the use of manure 
or recourse being had to rotation. But, on 
many soils, rotation is very desirable. On 
these, if potatoes are made to follow 
potatoes year after year, the ground 
eventually becomes so infected with 
disease that only scabby tubers can be 


produced, Itis the same with clover, 


After atime, unless clover is preceded 


by, say, wheat, and succeeded by 
potatoes, and if the ground has been 
occupied by it year after year, the land 
becomes what is known as ‘clover-sick’ and 
the crop fails. Land kept continually 
under cereals becomes foul with weeds. In 
the case of small fruits, such as straw- 
berries, too long a continuance of the 


crop on the same ground results in the 


land being filled with insects. Then, it 
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should be considered that many plants 
feed only in the shallow surface soil, 
leaving stores of food deeper in the 
ground untouched. In order to utilise 
these plant-foods in the deeper sources 
deeper feeding crops must be planted. 
Furthermore, there are crops which gain 
their entire sustenance from the soil, 
whilst others, like the legumes, draw a 
portion of their focd, in the shape of 
nitrogen, from the air. The former 
impoverish the soil, the latter enrich 
it Again, different crops draw unequally 
on the different food elements of the 
soil. A crop cf beans or peas, for in- 
stance, draws heavily on the potash and 
lime, in the soil, whilst a crop of wheat 
requires relatively small amounts of lime 
and potash, but large amounts of phos- 
phoric acid, The same soil will, there- 
fore, more easily produce a large crop of 
beans or peas, and a large crop wheat 
following each other, than if two successive — 
crops of beans or two successive crops of 
peas were grown. 


For all these reasons—the maintenance 
of soil fertility, the renovation of im- 
poverished soils, the production of large 
crops, the destruction of insect and weed 
pests, and the more economical distri- 
bution of labour throughout the year, and 
hence greater profits—a proper system of 
rotation is considered essential to con- 
tinued success in modern farming, ‘The 
rich farming lands of the older countries 
of Europe have been maintained i? 
fertility for over a thousand years bY 
the help of rotation, and 
manuring,. 


fallowing, 


There are certain systems of crop 
rotation generally designated by the 
number of crops entering into the™ 
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Thus, we have the three-course rotation, 
into which three different crops enter, such 
as wheat, followed by clover, and the 
latter succeeded by potatoes. after which 
Wheat may again be grown. A four-course 
rotation may also be employed, althouzh 
the three-course is most common wherever 
rotation is practised. A good four-course 
rotation consists of wheat or rye followed 
by clover, then maize, to be followed by 
oats. As soon as the oats are harvested 
the ground should be got ready for the 
hext crop on the rotation. A five-course 
Totation would consist of maize, potatoes 
tye, and clover, or two or three years of 
lucerne, Where cotton is grown, a gocd 
rotation is maize the first year, oats and 
cow-peas the second, and cotton the third 
year. 

It should’ be observed, however, that 
the rotation to be followed on different 
farms will necessarily vary with the nature 
of the soil, the seasons, the markets &., so 
that no one hard-and-fast system can be 
given which will serve as a guide to all 
farms. Some of the general principles 
that should guide in laying out a Shs 
atic rotation are as follows:— 

1. Have at least one leguminouscrop 
in the rotation. 

2. Have at least one 
crop, 


cultivated 


8. Rotate shallow-rooting crops with 
deep-rooting crops. 

4. On leachy soils, ‘have a growing 
Crop on the land all the time. 

5, Avoid bare summer fallowing. 

6. Do not rotate small cereals with 
other small cereals. 

7, Plan the rotation so as to have 
about the same amount of forage every 
Year, 
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8 Keep stock on the farm. 

9 Use the farmyard manure thus 
made—unless it be thoroughly rotted—to 
the rank-growing crop in the rotation, 
such as maize, 

‘Queensland Agricultural Journal.’ 


The Country Land Boom. 


The rise in the value of farming-landg 
during the past few years has been re 
markable, and the ‘ retired farmer’ is now 


a personage frequently met with, not only 


as a resident of Adelaide and suburbs but 
also of country towns. Fertilizers and 
good seasons are the usual explanations 
of the boom, and no doubt this view is 
correct, for there has been little if any 
increase in the value of town properties, 
in spite of the increased demand for 
dwelling houses. A few instances of the 
rise in country lands will be of interest to 
our readers:— Hundred of Booyoolie. 600 
acres, sold thirty years ago for £2 10s. per 
acre; fifteen years later for £4 7s. 6d.; and 
this year half the property has been sold 
at £25 per acre. 
due to the whole of the land growing fine 
Farms on the Gul- 
nare Plains have changed hands recently 
at £9 to £10 per acre, and about Laura 
and Jamestown at £7 to £8. Another 
farm with 700 acres of rather poor soil in 
the Hundred of Booyoolie wae originally 
selected at 25s. per acre, afterwards sold 
for £2, and about a month ago for £7 5s, 

These are merely typical in- 


This very high price is 


crops of lucerne, 


stances, the increases being perhaps most 
marked in the ‘ Northern Areas,’ but the 
same results are visible on York Peninsula 
in all the well-watered land eastward of 


the Hummocks towards the Burra and 
Kapunda, and southwards towards Gawler 
and the city. All these high prices are 
indicative of solid agricultural prosperity 
but it is probable that in some instances 
buyers have gone beyond the values. 
which are justified from a strictly com- 
mercial point of view. 
S.A. ‘Journal of Agriculture,’ 


Miscellaneous Items. 


From ripened maize stalks are now 
obtained cellulose, celluloid, smokeless 
gunpowder, lacquer, roofing cloth, and a. 
substance equal to papier mache. 

Asa general rule potatoes are fit to 
dig when the haulms wither and die off, 
yet there are occasions when that is not 
a true test, due largely to climatic 
changes. 

The rapid advance made in motor 
cultivation and motor harvesting oper. 
ations brings within the range of practicay 
operation the adoption of motor 
machinery in our agricultural areas. 

No hay has a higher feeding value than 
lucerne, Ii can be so easily baled and so 
expeditiously transported that it has 
numerous recommendations not held by 
other crops. 

No animal of the farm will stand as. 
poor treatment as the pig and thrive as 
well, It can be said with the same degree. 
of truth that no animal will respond 
more quickly under good treatment. 

No incident in the growing and breed- 
ing of farm animals demands an exercise 
of discriminating judgment and _ skill 
than the judicious breeding of a flock of 
sheep. 


ARAB COFFEE 


DELICIOWS AROMA. 
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Illustrates Nos. 0, 1 and 2. 


SOLE AGENTS FOR SOUTH AND WEST AUSTRALIA, 


A.W. DOBBIE & Co., 
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Cream 
SEPARATOR. 


CAPACITY 
PER HOUR. CASH EXTENDED ‘TERMS. 
Household A ) 

9 Gallons $§ £310 0 £4 0 0) 

113 4 4 0 0 410 0O| Deposit £1 

16 pe 415 0 515 0 and 10/ . 

29 a iy esp 14) 6 17 6 | Monthly Instalments, 
Bp e161 $10 05 

45, = 10 0 12 10 0 }£110/ dep., 10/ monthly 
Ges 1410 0 17 1) 0 } £2 dep., 10/ monthly 


The “Domo” is the Latest and Most Remarkable Develop- 
ment in Cream Separators; is STRONG and DURABLE and 


MOST SKILFULLY BUILT. 


PHRFECT SKIMMING 
MORE BUTTHR 


Ge 


Champion Dairy Cows. 


M. A. O’CALLAGHAN, Chief Dairy 
Expert. 


The four cows described here will give 
local farmers an idea of the standard to 
which the Americans have reached in the 
development of the best types of dairy 
cattle. The Jersey, the Guernsey, the 
Holstein, and the Ayrshire are 
represented. Their yields are something 
phenomenal, but when the Americans go 
for a championship they generally. make 
things move along, and they certainly 
have obtained some wonderful récords 


from representative specimens 


Dainty 


4 af Oe 32 3a ye Colantha Fourth’s Johanna, as she stands 


Use the ‘‘ Domo” and Ensure 


BETTER CHURNING 
CHOICEH CREAM. 


Altho’ at least as good as any Separator obtainable it 
COSTS ONLY ABOUT HALF THE USUAL PRICE. 


GAWLER PLACE, 


ADH LAID gf 


of the 
different dairy breeds. No doubt in ob- 
taining the yields given, great skill and 


™. care have been put forth in the feeding of - 


the individual animals, and it is a pity 
that instead of giving the record for 
twelve months we have not the record for 
a milking period only, showing at the 
same time the number of days the animals 
were in milk. 


We will first take the Holstein cow 


at the top, not only in Holsteins, but itis 
claimed she has beaten all ais cows of 
any breed in the world, Her record for 
one year, namely, 27,432 lb. of milk, 
which gave an average test of 3°64 per 
cent. of butter fat, or a butter-fat yield 
of 9981 lb., is nothing short of phe- 
nomenal. She is owned by Mr. W. J. 
Gillett, of Wisconsin. She is in shapean 
almost perfect milking type. Her udder 


development is great, and her constitution 


as evidenced by her well developed body 
standing on short legs, is considerably 
above the ordinary. She has the flat 
incurving thigh of all great milkers, and 
the high arched flank, together with very 
prominent milk veins. Her eye is bright 
and prominent, and her nostrils large and 
open, with a strong mouth, all denoting 


points which are sought for by every 
dairyman. Her fattest is high for a 
Holstein, but with selection there is no 
reason why this great breed should not 
prove to be up to general standard for 
fat. 

The Guernsey cow, Yeksa Sunbeam 
comes next in yield of butter-fat: She 
also looks plain owing to having been 
dehorned, but she isa very typical ani- 
mal, with plenty of substance and milking 
conformation. Her mouth is yery well 
developed, and her neck is strong without 
being coarse. The thigh is very flat, and 
the flank is arched, though not quite 80 
much as in the Holstein. She is a_ little 
high at the setting on of the tail, but this 
is really a dairy point. Her yield is 
14,920 lb. of milk for one year, with eD 
average test of 5 74 per cent. of butter-fat 
yield of 857:15 Ib. She is owned by the 
Rietbrock Estate, Wincousin, and is the 
champion Guernsey cow of the world. 


The Jersey cow, Jacoba Irena, looks 
an animal capable of great deeds in the 


way of milk and butter yields. 4 


wonderfully deep body, with a well 
developed udder. Her nostrils are very 
large; her mouth js strongly | developady 
her eye is prominent. She is very high 


_ at the setting on of the tail, and this 
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makes her look hollow-backed. 
a very thin flat thigh, high arched flank, 
and a great development at the back of 
the udder, together with the well-placed 
teats. She is, if not a handsome Jersey 
from a breeding point of view, at least a 
very handsome type of dairy .cow. 


15,503:7 lb. of milk, with an average test 


of 55 per cent. of butter-fat, yielding - 


853-9 Ib. of bu‘ter-fat. This animal is 
owned by Mr. A. O. Auten, Illinois, and 
is the champion Jersey cow of the 
world. 

The Ayrshire cow, Rena Ross, while 
not equalling the others in the amount of 
butter-fat she has yielded, has still put up 
a record to be envied by all breeders. She 
gavo 15,072 lb, of milk, with an average 
test of 4-26 per cent. of butter fat, or a 
total of 643°2 lb, of butter fat. She is 
owned by Mr. John R. Valentine, Penn- 
Sylvania, and is the champion Ayrshire 
cow of the world. This animal is of a 
very vigorous, virile character, repre- 
senting the old rather than the modern 
type of Ayrshire. Her horns are of the 
Shape of the Ayrshire of fifty years ago 
rather than that of the animal we see to- 
day in our show rings. She appears to 
be of an extremely active temperament, 
and is no doubt a very highly-strung 
animal. She evidences, like all the other 
champions, a great consitution, without 
which, of course, it would be impossible 
for a cow to consume and digest sufficient 
food to enable her to put up arecord any- 
thing like that stated. The head and 
neck are well placed and shapely but 
Strong; the barrel is deop; the flank wel 
arched; the thigh flat and incurving; the 
tail is set on high, but its length is either 
deficient or its brush has been cut. 

Thave no doubt the dey will come 


when our breeders and dairy-farmers will © 


attempt to do something in the way of 
Advanced dairy records over a lengthened 
Period; but, before we can approagh any- 
thing like the results given, we must 
devote considerably more attention to 
What is known as hand-feeding, for even 

Uring the summer months, when grass is 
bundant, cows will give an improved 
Yield by the addition of more concentrated 
°ods which help to stimulate them to a 

igher capacity. 

—‘ Agricultural Gazette of N.S.W.’ 
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' One thing the dairyman should study 
‘8 to raiso all his feed; for he cannot 
Make money out of feed at famine prices. 


She has — 


Her.. 
record is for ten months in 1908, and wa® 


Modern Dairying Methods. 


Recent reports to the effects that syn- 
dicate schemes are in course of develop: 
ment for the carrying on of extensive 
ranching operations in Northern and 
North-Western Australia direct pointed 
attention to the fact that the vast 
territories of Queenslaud, South Australia 
and of the western state have been but 
partly exploited so far as cattle raising is 
concerned. There appears to be much 
reason to think that many districts 
bordering upon. if not actually within, the 
sub. tropical regions of the Commonwealth 
may haye butter and cheese yielding 
potentialities hitherto little dreamt of in 
the south; and seeing that the Northern 
Territory and the adequate settlement of 
the region, for defence as well as for 
commercial and developmental reasons, is 
now under consideration by federal 
politicians, it is not inappropriate to 


suggest dairying as a likely means by | 


which at least a portion of this ‘no man’s 
land’ can be put to practical account. In 
Queensland, the wonder-working im- 
proved machinery, scientific plant, and 
cold-storage processes have made dairying 
possible in districts that were at one time 


supposed to be far too hot for the pursuit 


of this industry. 

If modern method and equipment in 
dairying can do so much in the state 
mentioned, where conditions akin to 
tropical prevail over a considerable area, 
why should latter-day science not make it 
possible to convert millions of acres 
arouund our northern and north-west 
coast into prosperous dairying country? 
Science as applied to the cooling of cham- 
bers has made dairying possible in many 
southern districts, where at one time the 
making of sound commercial butter was a 
practical impossibility; and science 
similarly applied has conquered the hotter 
parts of Queensland. Seeing therefore 
that climate has been largely subjugated 
by advanced appliances, there is no valid 
reason why areas even further north 
should not also be mastered in like man- 
ner. Nature is bountiful in the far 
north, for grasses there are more abundant 
and nutritive than those found elsewhere. 
Natural waters also abound. Cattle 
thrive and fatten with astonishing 
rapidity; and with so much already per- 
formed by nature in connection with the 
live-stock industry, it would appear that 
a long step has already been taken in the 


direction here indicated, The foregoing, © 


however, is basely largely upon surmise, 
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albeit the basis so far as it carries us is a. 
sound one What requires to be done in 
connection with this matter is to make 
expert inquiries on the subject, and such 
might well be by the federal authorities,. 
while dealing with the Territory in a 
general way, prior to finally deciding up- 
on some practical plan for settling the 
locality, 


— Australasian.’ 


News and Notes. 


Even the best cows vary from year to. 
year in their butter-fat production. 
* * * * * * 


The purchase of bran at the present 
time absorbs most of the profit from the- 


_ cow. 


* * * * * * 


Manipulation of the udder is absolutely 
necessary in some instances before all the: 
milk can be drawn by the machine. 

4 * * * * * 


Heifers in their first lactation appa- 
rently give better results by machine 
milking than do aged cows that have 
been accustomed to hand milking for one 
or more years. 

* * * * * * 


Now that it has been shown that. 
testing and weighing, which everyone can. 
do, is absolutely the only true test of the: 
cow's value, it should be a simple matter 
to raise the dairy output. 

* * * * * * 


Avoid lond talking while milking, 
Anything which attracts the attention of 
the cow from the operation of milking 
affects the secretion, and this secretion 
goes on during the drawing of the milk. 

Ko * * * * x 


The dairy farmer must breed only from 
the best cows, and must take care to 
mate his cows with a bull of equally good 
quality, because it is certain that the 
qualities of the father, as well as the 
mother, are passed on to their offspring. 

* * ao * * * 


The efficacy of boric acid as a remedy 
for sore and otherwise damaged teats. 
seems to have been the result of a chance 
discovery. The use of a boric acid solu- 
tion as a wash for milkers’ hands before. 
milking resulted in the disappearance of 
all soreness, chaps, &c., from the teats, 
and thus established the value of this. 
simple remedy for the dual purpose of an 
antiseptic and anti-irritant dressing. 
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Eor  YWouwur Breakfast 
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BLUE 
LAKE 


OATMEAL f 


LAKE 


Fqual to the ‘eQUA- 
ue ad 
Finest Séo lips ap 
Oatmeal, 
MADE IN YOUR OWN STATE by the Blue Lake Oatmeal Milling Coy. 


sia ieaer tabi piri pee AGENTS FO 
#2, BRIGE & GO., LTD, commonweatru. 


SaaS | os pee STE 4 hg male eck opi, Ok ein MiGligh. , SOPaEw prasUsiaane amecy eyo 
RWiraoww is the time to inuy Lazer ol 
ON AND NEAR THE 


PAYNEHAM ROAD, 
FINE RESIDENTIAL SEPES; 


with Southerly Aspect, just east of ; 
Winghester sbrest; Bast Adelaide (and Section, } 


A Double Line of Electric Cars 
Will shortly pass Direct to the RAILWAY STATION and HENLEY BEACH. 


HOME [0 LUNCH THEN IN FIVE MINUTES 


Electric Light, Gas, Deep Drainage, and all other Up-to- Date Comforts of Civilization. 
Allotments, 60 x 200 (about), High, Dry and Level, can be secured on payment of 10 per cent 
Deposit, 10 per cent. in three months, and the Balance Payable at Any Time during three 

years at 5 per cent. 


PROGRESSIVE LOANS Aaneed f for those desiring to Build Homes, 
MONEY TO LEND. TELEPHONE 1224 and 2259, 


JACKMAN & TRELOAR, 1! 14ND PORESS: ay speorantsrs, 


Bank of Australasia Buildings, 73 King” William Street, and opposite Unley Town Hall. 
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The Poultry Yard 


Diseases of Fowls. 


G. BRAGSHAW, in tho ‘ Agricultural 
Gazette of N.S.W.’ 


—— 


(Continued from last issue.) 


— Bronchitis.— 


Bronchitis is an inflamed condition of 
the bronchial tubes, or air passages, and 
mostly occurs in connection with roup. 
Indeed, it rarely exists as a separate dis- 
ease ina fowl. There is usually a quan- 
tity of mucus in the throat, 
breathing, discharge from the nostrils, and 
at times, one or both eyes become 
inflamed; there is dulness and loss of 
appetite. There are many causes for 
this trouble. Draughty, or even too 
close houses haye been responsible for 
attacks, while foul air and filthy con- 
Prize 
fowls sent by rail to shows or private cus- 
tomers frequently develop the disease, or 
when being carted from a hot show-room 
to the railway or other destination, get 
cold, which quickly develops into bron- 
chitis, A difficulty in breathing, and 
noise or rattle in the throat, and coughing 
are sure signs of the disease. 


quick 


ditions sometimes bring it on. 


Sometimes 
the noise becomes chronic, and I have 
known instances where fowls were 
apparently healthy, with the exception of 
this noise. The simplest effective treat- 
Ment is, 2 or 3 drops of spirits of camphor 
in a teaspoonful of glycerine, two nights 
in succession, which should be followed 
with about 10 drops of sulphuric acid in 


a pint of the fowls’ drinking water. 


Should the fowls refuse to drink the ~ 


mixture, a spoonful of sugar may be 

added. In more severe cases, 2 drops of 
chlorodyne in a teaspoonful of sweet salad 
oil should be given, which usually effects 
& cure, 


—Inflammation of Bowels. — 


The bowels may be the xeat of an 
attack of inflammation, which may arise 
from exposure to cold or damp, blows or 


of landanum. 
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wounds, irritant poisons, or long con- 
tinued diarrhoea. Thirst, snd a great 
heat on the under parts of the body, are 
the usual mark2d signs of tho disease. 

The patient should be given a tea- 
spoonful of castor oil along with 4 drops 
This should be followed by 
half a teaspoonful of the following mixture 
every three hours:—2 drachms of hemlock 
Juice, 12 drops of Belladonna juice, 1 
drachm of syrup of chloral hydrate, 2 
drachms of syrup of poppies, and 1 ounce 
of water. 

(Lo be continuad ) 


The Price of Eggs. 


Until the Government took the matter . 


of the export of eggs in hand there was 
always a period of low prices—so low that 
eggs were not worth gathering and 
sending to market. The first shipment 
was looked upon as a fad by most in the 
trade, and many amusing prophecies were 
made as to failure. * In spite of a few 
minor defects the shipment was a: success 
and proved that eggs could be landed in 
England as fresh as when they left Aus- 
tralia, and further that there was a better 
price to be had, * Next season three ship- 
ments were arranged for, and, as the time 
drew near, the price in Adelaide began to 
riso in an unwonted manner. This 
alarmed some of those who agreed to 
ship, and unfortunately not a few people 
regarded their bond to ship as an 
agreement to be lightly broken. Others 
from selfish motives, did not support the 
movement, as they openly stated that 
they would profit by the enchanced local 
prices. It became: necessary to cancel 
space in one of two steamers, and after 
very careful deliberation the arrangements 
were altered. The price, however, held 
strongly until the last shipmentsailed, and 
then eased, in spite of the fact that the 


withdrawal of these small parcels could 


have no effect on local prices, 
shipments proved successful. 
Last year (1908) complete arrangements 


These 


were made for several shipments of’ 


eggs, but the prices ranged higher than 
ever, and market reports were saturated 
with references to strong demand from 


well as kitchen scraps. 
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In the face of local 
prices, which on our previous experience 
left practically no margin, it was futile to 
attempt inducing friendly co-operation 
among the many merchants who are. 
prepared to assist, TF inally it was decided 
to purchase and ship some eggs, and 
although nothing was said on the matter 
the price went up with a jump. 
—S.A, ‘Journal of Agriculture.’ 


the other States. 


Management of Pullets Dur- 
ing Autumn and Winter. 


H. V. Hawkins, Poultry Expert.: 


CLEANING Prens.—When the cold 
nights begin to come it is time to bring 
the pullets into their winter quarters. 
They should then begin to show signs of 
maturity. Prior to penning them, clean 
up the pens thoroughly, disinfect the 
sleeping quarters, renew perches, close up 
all crevices and cracks, see that the floor 
is level, and cover 1t with sand or gravel; 
also place a board under each perch so 
that the droppings may be easily removed 
and the floor kept perfectly clean. 

Freping.—The question of feeding is 
very important. During the spring and 
summer the pullets will have had an 
abundance of green grass, seeds and insect. 
life. This being so, suitable substitutes. 
must be provided, adding to, rather than 
reducing, the quantity of animal food they 
have been accustomed to get in the shape 
of insects. If skim milk can be obtained 
at a reasonable price, or is available on 
the farm, it will be found excellent food. 
Very often one can secure green boneand 
scraps of waste meat from the markets at 
a reasonably low cost, Any of these, pro- 
vided they are fresh, may be utilised, as. 
No one should 
be guilty of feeding decayed meat to 
poultry. Good prices for fresh eggs can- 
not ‘be expected if fowls eat putrified food 
of any kind. The green food may be 
supplied in the form of chaffed lucerne, 
clover, or beets, and a little raw onion, 
boiled potatoes may occasionally be added 
to the morning ration, 

” Morning.—I am strongly of opinion 
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JUST ARRIVED. 


The Latest Designs in 
Suitings, 
Coatings, 
Overcoatings, 


Trouserings, 


so Rundle 


that the morning meal should consist 
largely of pollard, 2 parts (by measure); 
bran, 1 part; with 1 lb. at least of animal 
food (lightly boiled) to 30 pullets daily. A 
fair amount of green food should be added 
and mixed well, and the whole should be 
thoroughly worked up to a crumbly con- 
sistency. 

Should some of the pullets appear 
backward in their adult feather pro- 
duction, a teaspoonful of linseed per 
bird in the mash will have beneficial 
results. 

Evening.—Half an hour before roosting 
time, give a good handful of mixed 
wheat, short oats, and crushed maize— 
equal parts. Scatter the grain in dry 
litter, and make them work, as it helps to 
promote egg production, 

There is great variety in thus feeding, 
and as eggs are usually worth 2d, each in 
April and May, it pays to pen in small 
yards, protected from cold bleak winds 
and provided with comfortable houses. 
Well-fed pullets so treated will net at 
least 6s. profit per bird. ; 

SHett, Grit, anp Water.—Ground 
oyster shell has no equal for production 


-annual’y consume 7 lbs, 


of firm egg-shells. Each pullet will 
Provide a box 
with plenty of sharp pieces of grit, such 
as gravel and broken crockery. The 
addition of charcoal and crushed burnt 
bones twice aweek will be found bene- 
ficial. Keep the water vessel always fulls 
clean out daily and place in a sheltered 
spot 

Nest Boxes.—Encourage the pullets 
Make the 
nests dark and inviting. Do not allow 
them to lay in the house. Shun all bad 
smelling disinfectants, as the eggs, being 
very porous, may easily become tainted; 
for example when the nests has been 
sprinkled with carbolic powder or other 
similarly strong deodorizer. 


to lay in a secluded corner, 


Eaa Yirtp.—Bear in mind that the 
real cost of eggs can onl be estimated by 
the quantity harvested. You cannot ex- 
pect a large egg yield by feeding the stale 
loaf to your pullets. 

—Victorian “ Journal of Agriculture.’ 


Sixteen billion eggs are laid by the hens 
of the United States each year. 


Fancy Vestings in 


great variety. 


—_—_—— 


Ladies’ Riding Habits 


and ‘Costumes. 


Call and inspect or Send for 


Samples. 


St... Kdelaide 


The Melbourne 
Tailoring Depot, 
No. 10 ARCADE, Adelaide. 


Absolutely the best in the States. 
Customers have a choice of over 2,000 
patterns. 

New Goods now open for Spring and 
Summer wear. 

First-class fit and workmanship guar- 
aniced. 


NOTE THE ADDRESS, and profit 
by ordering your next suit from us. W® 
post free to country customers patterns 
and self-measure:nent forms. 

Please mention this paper. 


THE AUSTRALIAN 


BEE BULLETIN 


A Monthly Journal 
Devoted to Bee Keeping: 


Edited and Published by E. TIPPER; 
West Maitland; Apiary, Willow Tre 
New South Wales. 


Circulated in all the Australian Colonies 
New Zealand, and Cape of Good Hope. 

Per Annum 5s., booked 6s 6d., in Aus 
tralasia, outside N §.W., add 6d. postage- 
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‘early period, and not be allowed to swell 
A slight 
twist will easily detach the bud that is 


at the expense of the plant. 
not wanted. The leaves of camellias 
‘often get dirty at this time of the year. 
A black, sticky substance is found on 
them, which prevenis respiration, and 
‘soon causes the plant to fall into bad 
health. Aphis sometimes secretes a 
Sweet substance on the foliage, then dirt 
from the surrounding atmosphere collects 
and the plant unsightly. 
Sponging the leaves with a solution of 
soft-soap in hot water will cleanse them; 
but, if a small quantity of kerosene be 
added to the solution, the work will be 


becomes 


done more quickly and effectively. The 
oil will not mix with the suds, unless the 
liquid is well churned. 


Wandering Plants : How they 
Take Root. 


Curious among vegetable growths and 
one which is seldom seen of men is the 
Tootless cactus of the Californian desert, 
This plant, a round, compact growth, 
rolls about the level floor of the desert 
for some eight or nine months of the 
year, tossed hither and thither by the 
winds which blow with fierceness over 


all of California’s sand plateaux, during ; 


those months. At the coming of the 
tains, or rather the cloudbursts, which 
Sweep the desert in its springtime, this 
Cactus takes root wherever it happens to 
have been dropped by the last wind of 
which it was the plaything and imme- 
diately begins to put out around it small 
Shoots, which in turn become cacti, 
‘exactly like the parent plant. The roots 
do not penetrate the soil deeply, but 
Spread often over a circle whose radius is 
Not less than 10 feet. These plants get 
every bit of moisture and plant food to 
‘be had in the territory they cover. 


Many people think that Ferns should 
Not be given liquid manure. This is a 
Mistake, as a little decayed manure 
liquid, given once a week is excellent ; as 
‘Also is weak soot water applied twice a 
Week during the growing season, 


The discovery of rose oil is said to have 
As 
far back as 1519 a mahjurat in India 


taken place in the following manner. 


planted musk and damask roses exten- 
sively. Ata great wedding in 1612 cer- 
tain fountains ran with scented rose- water 
and in the morning succeeding that event 
it was found that a thin 
floated upon the surface of the still water. 
This lead to research, and to the discovery 


scum of oil 


of rose-oil. 


A. Boon to Horse Owners. 


Mr. Dixon of 5 Pitt Street, Adelaide, 
has furnished us with undoubted proof 
that he can remove the worm and bot 
from horses. Mr. Dixon states that he 
is so confident of effecting a cure in every - 
instance that he only undertakes the work 


under the ‘no cure no pay’ system. 


Guaranteed > 
Effectual. 


The BEST for 


All Leaf-eating INSECTS. 


Orchard, Garden, Farm, 
Field and Plantation. 


Macutactured_ under, Expert Supervisioa by 
The Merrimac Chemical Co. Boston, U.S.A. 


Our FREC BOOK on losect Pests and Insecticides is of great practical value. Send tor a. 
HENRY W. PEABODY & CO.,’ 
9 Bridge Street, SYDNEY. 


WILLIAM CARR, 


Furniture Manufacturer 
and Repairer, 
Locksmith, Saw Sharpener. 


Carpets Cleaned and Relaid. 


All: work artistically and 
executed, 


Country orders attended to on shortest 
notice. 


Charges moderate. 


20 Hanson Street, Adelaide. 


promptly 


A trial solicited. 
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Hureka Saddlery 
Emporium 


Are Direct Importers and Manufacturers 
of Every Description of 


SADDLERY and HARNESS, 
Travelling Bags, &c. 


A Large Assortment Always on Hand, 
and Made to Order at the Shortest 
Notice. 

Collar and Saddle-making a Speciality. 
Racing Equipage and all Farm and 
Station Requirements Supplied Immedi- 
ately. Quality. Guaranteed and Prices 
Cheapest in the State. 


J. SHEPHERD, 


Tavistock Buildings, 
Rundle St., Adelaide. 


N.B.—Goods to the value of £2 and 
upwards Delivered Free at any Railway 
Station. 


Muirden College, 


CURRIE STREET. 
TELEPHONE 1,502. 


W. MUIRDEN, Princrpan. = 
CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINATIONS, 


SPEOIAL EVENING CLASSES are 
being formed, and will be conducted per- 
sonally by the Principal. Join without 
delay. 

Sendfor particulars to the College, and 
lose no time in joining one or other of the 
Classes if you would ensure success. ~ 


MY JEWELLER, 


AND 


CLOCK REPAIRS. 
Good Work at Moderate Charges, 
Watches Cleaned from 2s. 6d. 

A well-selected stock of Watches and 
Jewellery at fair play prices. 


1 R un dle St reet, Becniveiconien 


And at 146 Rundle Street, 


E. BLACKEBY, 


BOOT & SHOE MANUFACTURER, 
226 Rundle Street, Adelaide. 


CUT SOLES A SPECIALITY 
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BREATHING ROOM. 


A man standing in his City back-yard is Cribbed, Cabined and Confined, but the MAN 
ON THE LAND standing in the centre of one of the following blocks can expand his Lungs. 
and swing his arms to his Heart’s Content. 


14,926 Acres Hundred of Coolinong. 
6,621 Acres of Coneybeer, 


I can sell the rights in these Right of Purchase Leases at a Low Price, Rent Low, Raivfall 
Good. A Speculator should do well by developing this country and selling it offin] ,000 acre 
farms, 


5,000 Acres (nearly) near Pinnaroo Railway line, Fee simple at the average of 10s, per 
acre, Said to be splendid stock country when burnt off, 


NEAR CITY, 229 Acres, half mile frontage to river —hill and eully, £1,300. 


x. E. POW EXE. LAND AGENT, 


No. 2 (Basement) National Mutual Buildings, King William Street, Adelaide, 


(NEXT BANK OF ADELAIDE), TELEPHONE .1136. 


(Late Shearer & Hubble), 


TAILORS, COSTUMIERS, and MERCERS 
Gawler Place opposite State Bank, 


Two Doors South of Pirie Street, 


ADELAIDE. 


_ Every order placed with us carries this guarantee—Perfect Fit, Sy yle, and Workmanship. 


Our Cutting Room is under the able management of Mr. Shearer, who has been in this 
ae Bie for upwards of 30 years, and has been engaged by some of the Leading Firms. 
of this State 


Latest Goods arriving by every mailboat, also a very large stock carried to select from, 
Our Mr, Gurr visits Country Districts every three months, North and South. 
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Royal Society 
for the Protection of ‘Birds. 


British President, Her Grace the Duchess of Portland 
| — AUSTRALIAN BRANCH.— 
PRESIDENT—LADY BONYTHON. 


VICE-PRESIDENTS—Riaur Honourasusr SIRS. J. WAY, . 
Barr. anp Mrs, JOHN PLAYFORD. 


HON, SECRETARY-——MIsS S WARE, 


Murderous Millinery. 


Being passionately fond of studying the 
Works of nature. and having heard that 
Some of God’s most -beautiful creatures 
Were threatened with extermination by 
being ruthlessly slaughtered to satisfy the 
Cravings of fashion, 1 determined to in- 
Vestigute the matter to see if there was 
any truth in what I had heard. I am 
Sorry to say that I have gathered together 
overwhelming proofs of a sad and pitiful 
Story. Space will not allow of me giving 
but few of the facts that have come under 
my notice. ‘ 


Feathers do not appear to have been 
Much used, in Europe at least, for orna 
mental purposes until about the thirteenth 
century, But at the present time, [ am 
sorry to say, uot only feathers, but whole 
skins of all kinds of birds are used to 
tickle the fancy of that fickle goddess, 
‘Fashion.’ 

This terrible waragainst the feathered 
beauties of the earth is going on with 
8reater activity than most people are 
aware. If it continues, it means absolute 
Annihilation in a very few years. » 

The servants of fashion have more sins 
to answer for in their C.-operation in 
this butchery of birds, than the most 
‘Teckless of natural history collectors. 

‘On account of the apathetic manner in 
which all measures for the protection of 
irds are received, the birds are. gradually 
eing exterminated, while those who would 
Save them cry unheard in the witderness. 
Woman walk the streets bedecked withthe 
Plumes of birds, which, living, are not only 


' Peautiful and interesting in themselves, - 


ut are of incalculable value to the State 


as insect destroyers, But, because of 
vanity, the eyes are blinded..—Melbourne 
Age, : 
‘The most strenuous efforts have been 
made within recent years to spread a 
knowledge of the consequences which 
follow from the encouragement of this 
traffic, created by the demand~ (for 
feathers), Unle-s progress towards this 
end is more rapid, the extermination of 
the hapless victims is inevitable. This in 
itself would be an end much to be deplored 
but the nameless suffering and pain which 
accompanies the extinction, makes the 
passing of our beautiful birds a sad story. 
Our birds are doomed because the women 
of civilised countries continue to have the 
same craving for feather ornaments 
characteristic of savage tribes. . . . One 
of the strangest anomalies vf modern 
civilisation is the spectacle of modern 
woman, the refined and tender hearted, the 
me:ciful and compassionate, transformed 
into a creature heedlessly destructive to 
bird life, and in practice as bloodthirsty as 
the most sanguinary birds of prey.’— 
Knowledge. ; 
Remember that the law says that a 
receiver of stolen property is as bad as he 


- that stole. Wecan apply this to the 


feather business, for every woman who 
wears the plumes of birds is practically 
as bad as the murderer she employs to 
obtain them for her, 
' Jn a pamphlet from the Setbourne 
Society, an association formed for the 
noble purpose of preserving the works 
of nature from ‘wazton destruction, we 
learn that between twenty and_ thirty 
millions of birds’ skins are used yearly 
‘in England, France, and America for 
feminine ornamentation. : 

In Yorkshire (England) alone a. single 
dealer is stated to have contracted to sup- 
ply 10,000 tern skins to a London firm. 


The smartest hats in Paris are trimmed 
with whole seagulls or parrots. 

From a communication by Mr. A. J. 
North to the records of the Australian’ 
Museum, we learn that one man during 
a single season slaughtered no less than 
two hundred and fifty lyre birds. The 
birds of paradise, especially those found 
in New Guinea, are also eagerly sought 
after by plume hunters. We are told 
that the gorgeous colours and marvellous 
beauty of these birds baffle de:cription. 
They are the monopoly of the chiefs who 
obtain them at a low rate from the 
mountaineers, and sell them to the 
traders. he skull and feet are usually 
removed, and the skiu dried and wrapped 
in palm leaves. Wallace gives a vivid 
description of the time and manner in 
which these birds are taken: — 


‘ \t paicing time the birds meet in what 
the people call ‘sacaleli’ or dancing parties 
on widespreading forest trees with large 
outscattered leaves, A dozen or twenty 
fully plumed males then display their 
beauty in every variety of attitude and 
motion. The male birds raise their wings 
over the back, the long plumes raised up 
and expanded till they form two magnifi- 
cent golden fans striped with deep red at 
the base and fading off into the pale brown 
tint of the finely divided and soft waving 
points. The whoie bird is overshadowed 
by them, the crouching body, yellow head, 
and emerald-green throat forming but the 
foundation and setting of the golden*glory 
which waves above. It is at this season 
(no doubt the most pleasant time in their 
lives) that these birdsare captured, ‘he 
bird oatcher, having found a tree thus 
selected for a dancing party, builds a hut 
among the lower branches in. which to 
conceal himself, As soon as the male birds 
have begun their giaceful antics he shoots 
them one after anoth:r with blunt arrows 
for the purpose of stunning them and 
bringing them down to the ground without 
drawing blood, which would injure the 
plumes. So eager are these birds in their 
courtship that almost all the males are 
brought down before the danger is per- 
ceived.” ‘ 

Some of the feathers worn by women 
are two feet in length; the choicest speci- 
mens are composcd of innumerable breast 
feathers of humming birds, and cost as 
much as fire guineas per pair. When we 
consider the size of these mites of the 
feathered tribe. some not much larger 
than a bee, we can form some idea of the 
great slaughter going on amongst these 
beautiful creatures. A newspaper declares 
that— BS toe ; 

“At the National Horsa Show at the 
Madison Square Gardens, New York, the 
whole of the middle class spectators was 
absorbed by the dresses and hats of the 
wealthy women present. ‘The hats worn 
by the ladies were of enormous size. One 
wondered as one gazed .at ‘the illimitable 
expanse of brims and gorgeous forests of 
feathers how the wearers succeeded in 
alighting from their carriages and passing 
through the door.’ 

Some of my fair readers will no doubt 
think while reading these facts that it is 
only the rich who are cesponsible for alk 


. 
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the pain and misery and death in the 
bird family. But this is not so, for all 
who wear a feather of any sort, no matter 
whether it is the cheapest obtainable, 
know in their hearts that they would, if 
they could afford it, get the very best. 

The most beautiful of feather orna- 
ments are those known as the ‘osprey 
plume.’ The scientifie journal, Know- 
ledge, says, ‘How this name came to be 
used isa mystery, for the feathers in 
question are not obtained from the 
osprey, which is a bird of prey, but from 
various species of herors, those known as 
egrets furnishing the most highly prized 
varieties. Quite a number of egrets have 
to be slaughtered to produce one pound 
of feathers, only a few drooping plumes 
from, the back of the birds being taken. 
The egrets are wary birds and difficult 
to approach except when they are nesting 
or rearing their young, and it is at this 
time that the collector obtains his 
feathers. 

To give an idea of the appalling waste 
of life for which the trade in ospreys is 
responsible, we may remark that in Lon- 
don alone in one year the produce of 
196,000 birds were sold, and as many 
were probably sold also in the markets of 
Paris and Berlin, since London has no 
longer the monopoly of the feather 
trade. 

Unfortunately for the egrets these 
feathers are only in their prime during 
the breeding season, and by both sexes. 
As a consequence the slaughter’ of the 
adult birds at this time ensures the death 


by slow starvation of of thousands of. 


young. The prosecution of such butchery 
is devilish, but what shall be said of those 
who, knowing this yet purchase these 
ghastly trophies. 

An account published by W. EH. Scott, 
an ornithologist of the highest standing, 
is positively sickening. In his investi- 
gations into the condition of some of the 
rookeries on the coast of the Gulf of 
Florida, he found that since his last visit 
six years previously, whole colonies of 
birds numbering in the palmy days many 
thousands of individuals, had been 
absolutely wiped out by plume hunters. 
These ghouls travelled in bands which 
sometimes numbered as many as sixty 
men, I will quote two or three passages 
from his paper as a sample. Visiting the 
breeding place of the reddish egret in 
Charlotte Harbour, he writes :— 

‘The trees were full of nests, some of 
which still contained eggs, and hundreds 
of broken eggs strewed the ground every- 
where. . . - Lfound a huge pile of 
dead. half decayed birds lying on the 
ground which had apparently been killed 
gome days before. All of these had the 
plumes taken with a patch of skin from the 
back. Some even had their wings cut off. 

. . . The extermination of another 
rookery shows the destruction that has 
been going on, andis still being committed 
to obtain bird plumes. . . One after- 
noon when Johnson (his informant) was 
absent from home, an old Frenchman came 
in with a boat and deliberately killed off 
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the old birds as they were feeding their 
young, obtaining about one hundred and 
eighty of them. The young—about three 
weeks old—to the number of 700 at least, 
and utterly unable to care for themselves 
in any way, were simply left to starve to 
death in the nests, or to be eaten by 
gracoons or buzzards,’ 

On enquiry being made by the New 
York Zoological Society from hunters 
and collectors, the answering correspon- 
dence contained the following facts:— 

‘After having stripped our Atlantic 
coast, the whole of Florida, and the Gulf 
Coast, of egrets, terns, and hundreds and 
thousands of other birds acceptacle to 
milliners and hat trimmers, the plume 
hunters are now at work along the coast of 
Mexico. Central America, ower California 
and upon the head waters of the Orinoco 
and the Amazon.’ 

After learning these terrible truths it 
is no exaggeration to say that unless the 
gentle sex becomes more gentle, the 
tender hearted becomes more tender, 
the one that should be merciful and com- 
passionate more so, some of us may live 
long enough to see the day when our 
forests, as far as birds are concerned, will 
be as silent as the grave. They will not 
be enlivened by their beautiful plumes or 
melodious songs. Are you reader, helping 
to bring thia state of things about? Per- 
haps through ignorance some are, but I 
trust after reading these facts they will 
tear loose from murderous fashion. 

No wonder our birds are becoming 
scarce when we read from “ Chambers’ 
Encyclopedia’ that ‘the value of orna. 
mental feathers and bird + kins imported 
into the United Kingdom exceeds in some 
years £2,000,000.” Truly the relentless 
goddess of fashion has many followers. 
The blood of thousands upon thousands 
of innocent victims has to be spilt, thou- 
sands upon thousands of helpless bird 
babes are cruelly tortured by being slowly 
starved to death because the ones who 
loved them and cared for them have been 
butchered. All this has been done and 
is being done to satisfy the votaries who 
slavishly follow the dictates of this ruth- 
less goddess. 

We learn that the plume hunters are 
hard at work in sunny Australia. If this 
deadly work is allowed to continue, our 
most beautiful and attractive birds will 
goon be as extinct as the moa of New 
Zealand. : 

Investigation proves that feather trim- 
mings are obtained by the most cruel and 
plood-thirsty means. The wearing of 
these adornments is an outward sign that 
we condone the slaughter of these in- 
nocents. We implore our lady readers to 
discard these unnecessary external adorn- 
ments, and show by their actions that 
they are tender-hearted. compassionate, 
and full-of sympathy for our beautiful 
friends, the birds. 
C. HALLAM in the ‘Signs of the Times.’ 
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The address of Society’s hon. sec. ig 
Miss S. Ware,} 112 South Terrace E., 
Adelaide, aC 
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The Most Artistic 
‘House for 


PICTURE FRAMES, 
MOULDINGS, 
ENGRAVINGS, Ete.. 


AN UNLIMITED STOCK TO 
CHOOSE FROM. 


§ag- Very Reasonable Prices. A. 
Trial Solicited, 


K. A. HUNT, 


Gawler Place, Next Hamburg Hotel’ 


Always in Season. 


“Boshter” Beer,. 


A Temperance Tonic, brewed from the 
finest hops grown, matured in our cellars. 


A SPLENDID TABLE or SUPPER BEER. - 


Cased and sent all over the State. 
Awarded Two First Prizes, Adelaide. 
First Prize and Silver Medal, Sydney. 


Co-operative Mineral 
Waters Co., 
ANGAS ST., ADELAIDE. | 

: TEL. 76. 


Go to the 


Dimond Stuaiss 


For Good Work and Up-to-dato Photo- 
graphs, which include i 


POST CARDS from 5s per doz. 
PARIS PANELS, 15s per doz, 


CABINETS from 10s 6d per doz., in 
cluding a beautiful enlargement 12 x 10+ 


BRIDAL GROUPS & FAMILY GROUPS: 


Our Picture Frames are the Best and: 


Cheapest in the City for Artistic Mouldings, 
and an unlimited supply of colored Plates, 
Engravings, Etchings, etc,, at the most 
Reasonable and Ridiculous Prices ever 
offered. 


Nore Apprass— ; 


DIMOND BROS., 
150 Rundle Street. 


E. B. COX & Co., Seedsmen, Ete., corner Rundle Street and East Terrace 


June Number of 


Mlustrations — 
ing on Tripod 
Rose Beauty of Waltham 


Rose Ulrich Brunner 


Root Action 


1909 
(A Monthly Journal of Floriculture, Horticulture, Agriculture, and Poultry), 
CONTAINS— ; 
Roses as Home Flowers—How to Hygiene cf the Bedroom 
View of Marechal Neil Roses grow- Grow Them News and Notes 
Jadoo The Young Folks— 
Improvement in Annuals A Few Seeds 
abet ~ The Vegetable Garden— Wir anp Humour 
Tacsonia growing in Jadoo, showing Operations for the Month The Farm— 
; Onion Mildew The Conservation of Soil Moisture 
Aurum Lily and Roman Hyacinth Destructions of Slugs and Snails The Dairy— 


in Glass Pots, showing Root 
Growth — 
St. Vigeans, residence of Dr, Stirling 
St. Vigeans, looking West 
Teosinte 
View of Mr. H, J. Weidenhofer’s 
Residence 
ANswers To CoRRESPONDENTS 
Eprrorrar, 
The Flower Garden— 
Notes for the Month 


Spinach and Onions 
The Orehard— 
The Value of Seaweed 
Improvement of Orchard Soils 
Interesting Notes 
How to Pulp Fruit 
Bee-Culture— 
_ Advice to Bean sei Apiary 
Honey Paste for Labels 


The Ladies’ Page— 
Marriage in Mexico 


Bovine Tuberculosis 
A Curious Cow 
Miscellaneous Items 

The Poultry Yard— 
Diseases of Fowls 
Do Hens Get Too Fat to Lay 
Selecting Laying Stock 
Preserving Eggs 

PROTECTION or Birps— 
Several Aspects of the Protection of 

Our Native Birds 


Tried Friends, 


BICKFORD’S 


EMBROCATION— 


Q or Rheumatism, Sciatica, etc. 
“LouDY AMMONTA__ 

Q for the Laundry or Toilet, 
OUGH ELIXIR— 

Mt The Champion Cure, 
ENTHOL EMULSION— 

R for Wasting Diseases. 
LUID MAGNESIA— 

R the Family Medicine. 
XTRACT OF MALT— 

y Essence of Nutrient. 
ZADACHE CURE- 

& specific ; none better, 
Sony 


BLE PHENYLE— 
rt A perfect disinfectant. 
OUR 


JACK” EUCALYPTUS 
OIT, — 
Best in the World, 


DEES! 


O AVE IM EZ EX. 
The Best in the World. 


Our TEAS, COFFERS, and COCOAS from Es. per lb. 


DRUMMOND BROS, 


144 RUNDLE STREET. 


a 
NOTICES. 


_ ALL COMMUNICATIONS, literary 
or business, must be addressed to the 
Managing Editor ‘ Australian Gardener,” 
corner Wyatt and Pirie Streets, Adelaide, 
and not to any individual member of the 
staff. ; 


SUBSCRIPTION.—Posted to any 
address in Australasia, 3/6 per year, in 
advance. Subscriptions ean commence 
at any time during the year. Specimen 
copy free. ° 


CANVASSERS WANTED in every 
town to solicit subscriptions. Very 
liberal commission. 


WHOLESALE AGENTS have been 
appointed in every State in the Com- 
‘monwealth, viz. : 

ADELAIDE: Messrs. Atkinson & Co and 
W. CO, Rigby 

Sypney : Messrs. Gordon & Gotch 

Mepourne: Messrs. Gordon & Gotch 

Hopart: Messrs. J Walch & Son and 
Gordon & Gotch 

Prrtu: Messrs. Gordon & Gotch 

BrisBane: Messrs. Gordon & Gotch 

also 

We.irneron, N.Z.: Messrs. Gordon and 

Gotch 


TO ADVERTISERS.—Particulars of 
rates will be supplied on application. 
Alterations of advertisements must be in 
our hands not later than the 15th of the 
month, 


Answers to Correspondents: 
ame (Oy een 
 Snips.’—See answer to ‘ K.A.’ 


‘X.Y.Z..—You may plants strawberries 
-during this month, 

‘Wager.—The standard weight of 
Orpington hens is 7 to 8 lbs.; pullets 
ready to lay should be 5 to 6 lbs. 

“LS.” Green’s Plains.—The variety of 
rape which gives most satisfaction for 
grazing purposes is the Dwarf Essex. 


‘Subscriber, Walkerville. — Lemon 
trees succeed best in rich, light, loamy 
soil. They should be given a warm 
situation in the garden. 

¢ Enthusiast.’—The large bees referred 
to are the drones. They should not be 
interfered with, The workers will destroy 
them when the proper time arrives. 

¢K.C.T—Thanks for the suggestion. 
We are always pleased to receive the 
opinions of our readers with rregard to 
ourselves—whether it is nice or other- 
wise. 
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«K.A.,? Woodville.—In our next issu® 
we will give you all the information you 
ask on the Pruning of Fruit Trees (and in 
addition a lot you didn’t ask), as in 
response to the queries of yourself and 
another correspondent we intend repub- 
lishing from a back number of ‘ The 
Australian Gardener’ illustrated 
article dealing fully with the subject. 


an 


‘ Subscriber’—The new grass may be 
accountable for the sickness and death of 
the turkeys, Those that are sick should 
haye a teaspoonful of salad-oil, in which 
mix three drops of chlorodyne, once a 
day. Give when in pain acouple of drops 
of chlorodyne in warm, sweet milk every 
couple of hours, or sooner, if necessary. 
Into the drinking water of all your birds 
place sufficient sulphate of iron to impart 
to the water a very slight inky taste. 


‘H. Langdon, Geelong. — Schinus 
molle is the botanical name of the small 
tree commonly known as the ‘ pepper 
It can hardly be classed amongst 
our valuable economic plants. Still, it 
is of some value. In Peru, its native 
country, a kind of wine is prepared from 
used 


tree.’ 


while its roots are 
The juice of the plant is 


The resin 


its fruits, 
medicinally. 
used for diseases of the eyes. 
that exudes from the tree is used to 
The small twigs 
The seeds have, we 


astringe the gums. 
serve for toothpicks. 
pelieve, been ground into Pepper in 
Victoria, but it will never take the place 
of the pepper of commerce. We have 
not heard of ill-effects arising from cattle 
browsing on its foliage, but they would 
have to be very hard up for fodder before 
they would eat much of it, As you 
observe, it is a most valuable plant for 
growing almost anywhere, 
quite close to the sea, in which position 
it does not thrive. It will grow in 
almost any kind of soil. Resists the heat 
well, but frosts quickly injures the young 
plants. 


“T.B.K.,’ Goodwood.—Gas-lime as 
taken fresh from the purifiers must not 
be used for manurial purposes without its 
undergoing some kind of preparation. We 
have known fruit trees seriously injured 


excepting 


. from the gas-lime which was placed on 
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pathways many feet away from the trees 


Gas-lime is most valuable if used to dese 
troy wire-worm and many other kinds of 
insect life, and also fungoid pests. For 
these purposes it should be used as fresit 
as possible. purposes 
gas-lime should be exposed to the aif 
until the sulphides and sulphates it con” 
tains are converted into gypsum (sulphate 
of lime). This is usually done by carting 
it into heaps on the ground, and allowing 
it to remain for 12 months before use, % 
the process may be hastened by mixing 
the gas-lime with an equal bulk (or 4 
greater bulk) of any refuse materials. 
Similarly, the same end may be secured 
by spreading the gas-lime on the surfac? 
of the land, and allowing it to remain the!? 
fora season. It is not considered a very 
valuable manure. 


For manurial 


EDITORIAL. 


After the splendid rains which opened 
the season the gardeners, fruitgrowe!*s 
and farmers are to be seen vigorously at 
work; some planting vegetables for the 
market, others ploughing, scarifying, and 
cleaning up the ground for young fruit 
trees ; farmers are rolling and harrowi05 
the young wheat fields, and buildins 
silos for the coming green-feed, and shed 


or the wheat and straw. 


t tT tas 

In the Mount Lofty ranges the stra” 
berry growers are preparing land for sf 
very promising season. In the selectio” 
of land for this industry care must P? 
taken that the ground is well drain? 
and that plenty of morning sun is 4 
able. The ground must be deeply dus 
before planting, as the operation cap2° 
‘be performed after the plants are in. t 
surface should be very loose, as it 18 = 
well to turn in about half a ton of bo?” 
super to the acre to give the yous 
growths a good start. This need only 
done once in every three years, 2% 
manure lasts a long time. ‘The plap 
should be placed in such a position 
let the Planet junior or hoe or oth 
implement pass easily between them 


£8 


yail : 


| 
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Way. When taking runners off old 
established strawberries it is as well to 
place them in moist ground or bagging so 
as not to let them dry up. When plant- 
ing see that the roots are well spread 
apart and the bottom of the hole and 
Sides are loose so that the fibrous roots 
can have free room to expand, When 
Manuring with stable or like manure 
care must be taken that it is not fresh 
and rank, The best method is to place 
all litter, vegetable substance and the 
like in a manure pit, so as to equalise the 
strength and also to prevent the moisture 
being evaporated by the sun. The 
manure is left in the pit for some time, 
and then used sparingly. This only 
applies to cases where strong growth is 
not required, but for vegetables such as 
cabbage, lettuce, celery, rhubarb, &., it 
is not necessary. 
ihe. Sapo vESr 

In the vineyard the seccateurs are 
being used pruning and cleaning the 
Vines for next season. The plough, the 
disc-harrows, and the scarrifier are kept 
Constantly at work loosening the surface 
Soil and preparing land for the new 
Vines, : 

Po Ht 

The vegetable gardener is working 355 
“days in the year, excepting Sundays, 
When he only does what is necessary, and 
Maybe those that are necessary would 
Would make a fairly good day’s work for 
Some men. But in the month of June 
he has a larger and fuller idea of profits 
in the future than usual, especially with 
Tegard to peas, cabbage, cauliflower, 
beans, onions, and odds and ends that 
Shoot up into money in the early spring. 
Well drained land can now be prepared 
for all the comestibles mentioned, 
specially peas where new ground is 
Available. In this case an eye should be 
had to follow the peas with potatoes if 
the ground is suitable, The author of 
the article on Operations in the Kitchen 


Garden gives instructions upon the estab- 


lishment of an asparagus bed. Very 
few, if any, lines of vegetables are more 
Profitable than asparagus when once the 
bed is in full productive condition. This 
article of diet requires more experience 


than most things to produce profitably 
? 
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but the application of a little common- 
sense and observation combined with the 
experience of somebody else who knows 
wi'l do a great deal for the gardener who 
makes a bed for the first time. Seaweed 
isa valuable article to mix with stable 
manure for the asparagus bed. 
(eet 

During this month the old trees in the 
in the orchard do not require much 
attention, but the man who has an eye 
to meet next month’s operations is con- 
stantly on the watch for the appearance 
of diseases in their incipient stages. 
Walking through his trees he is also 
noticing the work to be done and left 
undone with the pruning knife. His 
chief concern, however, is preparing for 
the young trees, and his choice of fruit is 
perhaps the greatest consideration, His 
mind is abroad on the big market of the 
world for profit, and consequently those 
varieties such as Jonathan, Roma 
Beauty, Cleopatra, Buncombe, Dunn’s 
Seedling and Rokewood should claim his 
first choice, 


1 + 
This is the month for theRose. A use- 


ful article appears upon * Roses, and How 
to Grow Them,’ When planting the 
grower will always remember that it is 
just as easy to grow a good rose as an 
indifferent one, and he will get heaps 
more satisfaction out of it. The nursery- 
man will be glad to see you. An hour’s 
conversation with a reliable man who 
knows what he is talking about will pay 
handsomely, no matter how much money 
you may spend with him. This remark 
refers not only to Roses, but every other 
plant that will beautify the home. 
it. 


Try 
PGRN 


Tho Poultry Yard and the Dairy are 


well provided in this issue with reliable 
information, and we cannot give better 
advice than to ask you to read the articles 
carefully, 


E. BLACKEBY, 


BOOT & SHOK MANUFACTURER, 
226 Rundle Street, Adelaide. 


CUT SOLES A SPECIALITY 


5 
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BEE BULLETIN 


A Monthly Journal 
Devoted to Bee Keeping. 


Edited and Published by E. TIPPER, 
West Maitland; Apiary, Willow ‘Tree, 
New South Wales. 


Circulated in all the Australian Colonies. 
New Zealand, and Cape of Good Hope, 

Per Annum 5s., booked 6s 6d., in Aus- 
tralasia, outside N S.W.. add 6d. postage. 


Muirden College, 


CURRIE STREET. 
TELEPHONE 1,502. 


W. MUIRDEN, Principau. 


CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINATIONS, 


SPECIAL EVENING CLASSES are 
being formed, and will be conducted per- 
sonally by the Principal. Join without 
delay. 

Send for particulars to the College, and 
lose no time in joining one or other of the 
Classes if you would ensure success. 


Robert Hill, 


Chaff and Grain Merchant, 
64 CURRIE STREET, Adelaide. 


Bran, Pollard, Oats, Wheat 
Chick Meal, and all kinds of 
Poultry Food 
AT LOWEST MARKET RATES. 
Telephone 1250. 


Guaranteed 


Uniform. ~ . Effectual. 


The BEST for 


All Leaf-eating INSECTS. 


| 
ae Orchard, Gade Farm, 


Field and Plantation. 
Manufactured under Expert Supervision dy 


"The Merrimac Chemical Co. Boston, US.A. 3 


elresctone on lasect Pests and lasecticides is of great practical value. Send we 
HENRY W. PEABODY & COM 
9 Bridge Street, SYDNEY. 
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NOTICE TO FRUIT AND PLANT DEALERS. 


The attention of all persons interested in the inter-State trade in fruits, plants, and vegetables is ‘hereby drawn ‘to the 


Amended Regulations dealing therewith as published in the ‘‘Government Gazette” of J uly 9, 1908, on pages: 33 and ‘34, under which 
, 1. Grape vines, or portions thereof, are absolutely prohibited. 


2, Other plants and fruits may be introduced via Serviceton by rail, per parcels post, to Adelaide, and aa Port Adelaide 


by sea only. : ; 
8. No parcel containing those goods shall be landed in South Australia. without an, inspector’s permit, 
4. No plants-other than those growing in pots having soil attached to their roots will be admitted. 


5, A certificate. signed by an officer of the Department of Agriculture in the exporting State—indioating that they wer 
reasonably free from disease when exported—must’ be presented with every consignment of fruits, plants, or vegetables 
qu prone. such certificate must also indicate whether the case or covering be quite new or has been ofiiciently 
isinfecte 


6, Every such package must have indelibly and legibly printed, marked, or stencilled upon it, ‘or upon a tag or label’ 


attached to it, the exporter’s name and address or some mark which ‘he has registered with the Department of 
Agriculture in the exportIng State, 7 : : 


7. All banana fruits must be accompanied by a certificate signed by the grower, as well as by an officer of th? 


Department of Agriculture in the State where they have been grown, certifying that they have been effectively cover? 
against fruit flies for three (3) weeks prior to being exported, 4 


8. No plants or portions thereof will be admitted from any State'or country where phylloxera exists unless accompanied by_# 


declaration made before a Justice of the-Peace, British Consular Agent, or officer of the Department of Agriculture in th® 
exporting country to the effect (a) that the plants were not grown within 50 yards of any grape vine, (b) thatno phylloxet® 
exists or has existed in the plantation from which the plants originated. viel d “ 

9. No charges will be made for goods inspected and certified for export. For imported goods an inspection fee of on? 
penny, or a sorting fee of threepence per package will be charged when not exceeding two cubic feet in capacity, Extt 
charges will be made forlarger packages and for disinfection when necessary. 


10. The penalties for any breach of these regulations are fines from £5 to £100 or imprisonment not ‘exceeding six (6) 
months. . 


Persons desirous of obtaining further information may do so by applying to the Department of Agiculture, North-terrace. 


L. O LOUGHLIN, Minister of Agriculture. 


Government Poultry Station. 
Agricultural College, Roseworthy: 
Eggs and Chickens for Sale during Season. 


Black Orpington, Buff Orpington, and Indian Game—Eggs, 15s., Chickens, 30s. a dozen, 

Silver Wyandottes, Haverolles, Minorca, White Wyandotte, White Leghorn, Old English Game—Eggs, 10s., Chickens, 21s, a dozen. 

Table Birds—Eggs from various‘crosses, 3s.. when available. 

Settings will be 15 eggs and no replacements, Chickens at a month old. The stock is of first-class quality and vigorow? 
For further particulars apply to the Poultry Expert, Crown Lands Offices, or the Poultry Superintendent, Agricultural 

College, Roseworthy, : 


EARN RT 
4 ra 


13a]. GAWLER PLACE. 
Renowned for his Watches, Jewellery, and Repairs. ADELAIDE 


. 
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View of Marechal Neil Roses Growing on Tripod. 


The Hower Garden. 


Notes for the Month. 


The work in this department is of a 
ae routine character, and there is 
. © to add to the advice given in recent 
“tues, Digging, trenching, shaping, re- 
“odelling, and reforming flower beds and 
Roe renewing and enriching the 
24nd a general overhauling of every 
i "tt of the garden is the principal work 
58 done, ] 

Plants are for the most part in a 
eoat state, and are able to bear with 
“Noval, so that many reforms can be 
Better positions can 
“allotted to subjects unsuitably placed 


0 , 
“* Where better effects can be obtained 


by the transference. Many large gardens 
manage to accumulate a lot of rubbishy 
trees and shrubs, which, of course, in the 
first instance, were intended to be orna- 
mental, but through injudicious grouping 
and crowding become unsightly and 
diseased, and prejudice the healthy 
appearance of handsomer plants. Those 
should be remorselessly banished. 
Crowding is a fatal mistake with orna- 
mental trees and shrubs, especially 


where form and outline is their principal _ 


merit. Every subject should have the 
opportunity of developing its character- 
istic habit of growth without being forced 
into unnatural and fantastic shape by 
close contact with its neighbor. Scale 
and other pests are always rampant where 


oy 

light and air and rain are excluded. 

Paths that have been allowed ‘to. 
become weedy giva the whole garden an 
untidy appearance. The use of a hoe on 
a gravel walk is a tedious process, and 
sometimes ineffective; and when once. 
the surface is broken up, many rollings 
are necessary before it is again consoli- 
dated. When judiciously used, there is. 
nothing so good as one of the ‘weed 
exterminators’ for gravel walks, It will 
not only kill‘the existing weeds, but will 
also poison the ground that noxious. 
growths will not be seen again for some 
time. Great care must be exercised in 
using these ‘weed exterminators,’ for if 
the material be allowed to run on to or 
soak into the ground immediately 
adjoining where there is grass or any 
other vegetation, damage is bound to be- 
done. 


Rose pruning can commence this. 
month where early growth and bloom are- 
desired. 

Many deciduous climbing plants and 
shrubs require their annual pruning or 
thinning at this season ; a knowledge and 
observation of their growth is first. 
necessary. Some of the Tecomas, T: 
Mackenni, for example, are benefitted by 
being barbered after flowering. While, 
on the other hand, subjects like Forsy- 
theas, Dentzias, Wiegelias, and Phila- 
delphus flower on the wood of the pre-- 


-ceding year’s growth, and, therefore, 


require careful pruning. It chiefly con- 
sists in the removal of old, weak, and 
exhausted wood and a little thinning. 
Only in cases where plants are known to 
bear flowers on wood of the same — 
season’s growth can severe pruning be 
practised, : 

Above all, avoid trimming all shrubs 
after the same patterns. Hach has a 
graceful outline more or less peculiar to 
itself, and this charm of individuality in 
the plant is rather to be encouraged than 
be destroyed. ; 

Young seedlings of annual and peren- 
nial plants raised from seed sown in the 
autumn now require to be thinned; it 
should always be remembered that unless 
the plants have plenty of space, both 
flowers and foliage will be poor. 
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Rose Beauty of Waltham. 


This old favorite is now in its forty-fifth year, and is still to be found amongst the 
prize-winners, It blossoms freely in the Spring, and is bright cherry red in color, 


passing to rosy-carmine, and the fragrance is very sweet. 
imbricated, the centres characteristically folded over each other. 


The petals are somewhat 
Beauty of Waltham 


is a first-rate kind to grow as.a standard, either outdoors or as a pot plant for the 
rose-house ; it is also good in bush form. 


a a 


ROSES AS POPULAR HOME FLOWERS. 


How They Are Grown. 


[Extracts from a paper read by Mr. George D. Leedle, of Springfield, Ohio, before the 
American Rose Sosiety in Convention at Buffalo, N.Y.,, March 17 to 19, 1909 | 


In Springfield and its suburbs, the 
annual crops of small rose plants con- 
siderably exceeds 4,000,000, and in a 
season of liberal planting and favorable ~ 
conditions for propagating, the aggregate 
would probably approximate 5,000,000. 
Quite a large percentage of this product 


is consumed by the firms issuing mail 
order catalogues which go to the homes 
of the people, the remainder going to 
florists and nurserymen throughout the 
land for the various purposes of retailing 
in the market as pot plants, benching for 
cut blooms, bedding for ornamental pur- 
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poses and landscape gardening, and for 
lining out in the nursery row to become 
field-grown bushes. 


= Method of Propagation. — 


To accomplish this result, 400,000 or 
more young plants from 1} to 2} inch 
pots are planted on the benches in rows 
five to six inches apart during the period 
from about January to April, depending 
‘upon the ability of the sales department 
to make room by early shipments of 
‘stock, _ Pretty high temperatures até 
‘then maintained, the sunshine being 
largely depended upon for daytime heat, 
and ‘from perhaps May to August, the 
wood is cut as it happens to come into 
just the proper state of ripeness accord- 
ing to the judgment of the grower it 
charge, the number, of successive growths 
‘and cuts varying from one to three 
according to the variety, season and 
demand for each particular sort. Occa 
sionally, a belated lot of stock plants 
remain on the benches and propagation 
in the opposite season is resorted to, but 
this is only an emergency measure, the 
preference here being to adhere closely *° 
Summer propagation, 

The wood is made up into cuttings of 
from one to a half-doven eyes, according 
to variety, rarity, condition, abundance 


demand, season, and various other 
governing circumstances, usually in the 
Summer months but occasionally +h@ 


work is prolonged into the Fall. Th? 
rooting is accomplished in hotbeds and 
requires from two to six or more weeks 
according to variety and weather com 
ditions, the percentage of the + strike 
depending largely upon the skill and 
experience of the grower and hig ability 
to master adverse weather and othe? 
conditions, but some percentage of Jost 
is inevitable under the most favorable 
circumstances, 

Potting of the rooted cuttings 18 the 
next step, these going into 1} or 2 ine 
pots, thea set down on the benches 
watered and carefully shaded for some 
daysfuntil strong enough to endure the 
direct. rays. of the sun. During the 
Autumn sunshine, substantial roots 4? 
tops are made until the nutriment 12 the 
potful of soil is practically exhaust? 


then a shift is made to a 2 or 24 inch ie 


SS a cr a Ee po — 
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as the caso may be, and occasionally to a 
3 inch pot by special order. During the 
Winter, the rose houses are run ata quite 
low temperature, approaching the freezing 
Point for some sorts. By these methods, 
the plants are given a rest during the 
Winter season and are permitted to take 
4 fresh start at the approach of Spring. 


— ‘Summer Grown, Winter Rested.’ — 


Herein, as held by the rose growing 
fraternity in this particular locality, lies 
tke value of the ‘Summer grown, Winter 
Tested’ idea, namely, that Summer is the 
natural season for all things to rest, con- 
Sequently, by following this method we 
are working in harmony with and not 
Contrary to nature herself, and nature is 


Proverbially kind to all who obey her 
laws. ath, 


—The Own Root System Exclusively 
Followed. — 


The own root method is likewise 
believed to be in line with nature, being 
followed exclusively here, and is found in 
the long run and with the far greater 
Majority of final purchasers to produce 
the Most satisfactory results for all con- 
Soncerned. For a retail catalogue mail 
°rder floral concern, the perplexities 
Which would arise from the sending out 
of grafted or budded rose plants by the 
Million to amateurs all over the earth 
Would be such as to make the life of the 
Correspondent a burden. 


As to the comparative advantages of 
Stafted stock for certain cut flower sorts, 
I Would not be qualified to speak. While 
Wicker results may be obtained, the 
Sbservation of the most experienced 


‘Nlembers of the Springfield Florists’ Club, 


through many years, leads them to claim 
pakh confidence that, in the long run, all 
things considered, the own root rose 
fat will outstrip its grafted competitor 
= Eis production of cut flowers and is 
Perior for all other purposes, Thoy 
*rgue that being on its own legs,’ it 
NUst necessarily run longer and faster 
4n when tampered with by any arti- 
Slal process. 


~ One Particular Line as“a Specialty. — 


It is obvious that the best results may 
e obtained: by growing roses exclusively 
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Rose Ulrich Brunner. 


The Ulrich Brunner is one of the most beautiful of Hybrid Perpetuals. It is abso- 
lutely the best light red rose grown. There may be roses more perfect in color, but: 
there are none so good in growth, or more useful,in the garden. 


in houses containing nothing in the way 
of soft or miscellaneous stock such as 
may require different temperatures, and 
it is also generally conceded that the 
grower who is expected to know the 
habits of a hundred or two different sorts 
of roses on a commercial scale should 
have little else to occupy his constant 
attention, Hence the advantage of con- 
centrating the undivided energies of the 
working organization to the growing of 
one particular line as a specialty. 


— The Help One Another Practice. — 


In our community, containing a 
number of concerns, all of which grow 
roses to a greater or less extent, the 
number of varieties being about 450, it 
will always be inevitable that at times 
there will be a short crop and a long 


eer 


demand, or vice versa, as to some 


particular. varieties, this being affected 
by the variations in amount planted, the 
favorableness of the season for propa- 


gating, and fluctuations in the demand 


from year to year, But, frequently, one 
grower is long on a variety of which 
another is short and, in a yery commend- 
able spirit, there is a disposition amongst. 
the fraternity to be mutually accommo- 
dating in the interchange of stock which 
makes possible the more complete filling 
of orders and’ assists in a practically 
general clean up of stocks by or before 
the close of the season. 


—Advantages of Placing Orders Harly.— 


The buyer of rose stocks wishing to 
secure the best of stock and certain 
varieties in particular should by all means 


_true variety. 


10 

place his order with a dependable grower 
‘several months in advance of the time 
for shipping ; in fact, early Winter is the 
best time, if not earlier, to engage roses 
for Spring delivery. The plants can then 
be selected, shifted, set aside in cool 
houses, and brought to the requisite size, 
strength and condition for delivery at 
any specified time. 
placing an order is very frequently 
likely to cause disappointment by reason 


Postponement in 


of certain desired varieties having been 
sold out and no further supply available 
until the following season. In ordering 
rose plants, it is advisable always to state 
for what particular purpose they are 
wanted, and briefly tho kind of stock 
expected. The intelligent grower or 
order clerk will then have a clue to guide 
the selection of plants in just the con- 
dition to make them best adapted to the 
desired end, 


— Substitution and Other Notes. — 


The substitution of a different variety 
under the label of a variety definitely 
ordered is a practice not to be tolerated 
in this present day of floral enlighten- 
ment and it is entirely proper for the 
buyer to insist upon getting every item, 
true to label, the shipper to notify him 
to such effect if unable to supply the 
On orders requiring quick 
shipment it is well for the buyer to 
mention a second or third choice in place 


of varieties which he may not absolutely 


. 


require, and this will facilitate the filling 

of many an order in the rush season. 
The cheap collections advertised in the 

magazines and other publications, for 


premium purposes, are a prolific source” 


of the substitution evil and by no ineans 
calculated to foster a true knowledge of 
roses on the part of the amateur. Many 
a woman or man will proudly exhibit a 
rose as being of such and such a variety 
when, in reality, it may be a radically 
different sort belonging to another class 
and possibly an entirely different color. 
But this appears to be practically 
irremediable so long as the consuming 
public retain the bargain counter craze 
and defer ordering until the rush is on in 
full blast. At such a tine correspondence 
with a legion of customers would be an 
absolute impossibility. 
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Girl labor is gradually being intro- 
duced in the growing, labeling, and 
packing of roses and other plants at the 
various greenhouses, and by reason of 
their faithfulness, attentiveness, deftness 
of hand and aptness to absorb floral 
knowledge, they are conceded to be pre- 
ferable to boys or young men for many 
classes of work. 


— Which Makes Best Stock Plants. — 


The growers of roses by the own root 
Summer propagation method are inclined 
to take issue with the cut flower houses 
following the method of propagating in 
the Winter from forced and practically 
exhausted stock, It is argued that it is 
against the laws of nature to propagate 
in the non growing season when such 
vegetation should naturally be taking a 
rest just the same as living beings require 
the rest of night after a day of activity. 
And it is claimed that stock forced for 
blooms for a year or two of constant 
strain must naturally be lacking in the 
vitality of blood necessary to make a 
vigorous and healthy offspring, and that 
in the long run the quite small plant 
propagated at the natural time from wood 
taken from a parent in the prime of its 
vigor will win out over its competitor 
propagated at an unnatural time from 
constantly forced and exhausted stock. 

In other words, it is held that the 
florist about to plant for cut roses, 
instead of propagating from his own 
‘stock or purchasing, say, 3 inch pot roses 
from another cut flower house, had better 
buy and take a new start with fresh and 
vigorous and naturally grown plants from 
2% or 2 inch pots. To meet the demands 
of cut rose houses, local growers have 
frequently discussed the advisability of 
attempting to meet the demand for 3 in, 
stock for planting in May and June, but 
they are always up against the stubborn 
fact that the 3 in. pot occupies the same 
space as three 2 inch pots, and bench 
room for a large quantity of 3 inch seems 
never to be available, being always in 
demand either for the 2 or 23 in. stock 
or for that which is on the benches for 
propagating purposes. 

—No Trade Secrets at Springfield. — 


Every department of every greenhouse 


ably being cordially welcomed. 
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in this locality is open to the inspection 
of any and every person practically every 
day and night of the year, visitors invari- 
Never- 
theless, the success of the local plant 


’ growing industry has been built on years 
“of long and varied experience and the 


art is not to be learnt in a day. More 
over, all natural requisites are at’ hand, 
among which. are admirably adapted 
soils, just the right send, suitable stable 


manure mingled with straw. a favorable 


climate, experienced help, central location 
for shipping, 


encouragement of , one 
grower to another, and a multitude of 


other considerations too numerous 0 


mention. 


— Treatment of Problems. — 

From start to finish, the battle against 
diseases, pests and possible disasters 10° 
numerous to mention is something torri- 
fying, and the unceasing vigilance and 
extreme caution required might best b? 
likened to raising a baby. Among other 
things, the stock plants are liable to b® 
attacked by grub worms, fungus, gre@? 
fly, scorching from sun heat by reason 0 
slight delay in watering, while the 
advisability of disbudding or not, and the 
proper ripening of the wood prior +? 
cutting, are problems requiring critical 
judgment and care; the cuttings in the 
hotbeds are constantly on a tremble 
between life and death, being subject 10. 
fungus and other attacks, and sensitiv? 
to momentary changes from cloud 
sunshine, from sunshine to storm, and 
from moist to dry atmospheric conditions 
so that happy is the head grower after he 
lifts a choice lot of rooted cutting® 
showing a fair or extra good « strike 
When finally potted, the young plants 
are still very tender and a little too mUC 
or tvo little sun or under or over wate? 
ing may prove fatal, and even after 
having started fairly on the journey ° 
life their enemies are legion; mildew 
black spot, red spider, leaf rollers, and @ 
host of other pests are seeking theit lives 
by night and by day. 

—‘Florista’ Exchange” 


{Our readers must remember wher 
dates are mentioned in this article ie 
the American seasons are about oppo 
to ours, When we are having sum?! 
it is their winter, and vice versa.—}? 


— ~ 
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TACSONIA GROWING IN ‘JADOO,’ SHOWING ROOT ACTION. 


SL ae a 


_JADOO, 


An Excellent Fertilzer. 


eet 


“This marvellous fertiliser was discovered 


by Col, ©. Halford Thompson, R.A., of 
Rasteliff, Teignmouth, Devon, as the 


Tesult of years of experiment in his own 
gardeng, 


that he gave it the name of ‘Jadoo, a 
word formed from a Persian 
Meaning ‘ magic.’ 

The results of its use are so astonishi g 
that Something more than 
analysis must be emplo, ed to explain it, 
and probably the reason is to be found 
in bacteriology, when an action, somewhat 
similar to that of leguminous plants, in 
Storing up nitrogen in the soil, abstracted 


word 


from the atmosphere by bacilli, will most: 


likely be ascertained. 
At first used to ‘replace earth” in the 


Its action in stimulating | BY 
Stowth of all plants was so surprising 


chemical ; 


potting of hot-house plants, its use has 
extended in a marvellous manner, and 
from being a light, clean, and convenient 
medium for window gardening, hanging 
baskets, and the hot-house cultivation of 


ferns and flowers in pots, it is destined to. 


become universal as an agent in stimu- 
lating and fostering the- growth of every 
description of plants, from the humble 
cabbage to the lordly oak. 

‘Jadoo is not a manure. It is a special 
fertiliser for all kinds of plants, and can 
be used alone for potting and hot-house 
use. It is, then, a substitute for earth, 
a material in which not only one, nor 
twenty, but every variety of plant will 
grow more rapidly, produce finer blooms 
and foliage, remain in more uniform 
health, and require less care and atten- 
tion than when planted in soil. 

Experiments have been made with 
almost every known species of plant, 
tobacco, and vines, many vegetables, and 


some varieties of trees ; ; and in every case 
the- improvement in the condition of 


these plants was so marked as to need no 
pointing out. 
' One remarkable feature of Jadoo Fibre 
lies in the fact that plants grown in it 
may be transplanted, with practically no 
danger of flagging. 

— Directions for Use. — 

When using Jadoo for plants in pots 
treat it in exactly the same manner as 
you would earth, The only thing to be 
taken care of is that the Jadoo is pressed. 
tight round the plant. Water the plant 
well directly after potting. Don’t oyver- 
water afterwards. In sowing seeds and 
planting cuttings in Jadoo, an even 
surface must be obtained. by sifting the 
Jadoo, or by putting a little fine soil or 
sand on the top of it, 

— Jadoo Liquid. — 

Jadoo liquid is a highly concentrated 
solution of the elements which enter into. 
Jadoo Fibre, the proportion of these 
elements being slightly changed. It is 
used diluted in water in the proportion of 
one part Jadoo liquid to 20 to 48 parts 
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ARUM LILY AND ROMAN HYACINTH IN GLASS POTS, 
SHOWING ROOT GROWTH IN JADOO. 


-water, according to circumstances. Its 
composition never varies, thus avoiding 
all possibility of mistakes in its use. 
Jadoo liquid revives drooping plants, 
strengthens the weak, and nourishes the 
strong. Above all, it increases the size, 
causes greater profusion of bloom, and 
heightens the color of all flowers. 


Improvement in Annuals. 


Annual flowers have been enormously 
improved and increased in number of 
varieties and in variety of colours, and in 
many kinds the habit has been vastly im- 


proved during the last 30 or 50 years, and 
more particularly during the last 10 to 
20 years. They have been improved 
quite as much as roses, dahlias, and 
florists’ flowers generally. In. the year 
1851, a leading seedsmen of London cata- 
logued 760 varieties of flower seeds con- 
Thirty years ago 
there were but five varieties of sweet peas 
listed, not one of which was of a blue 
shade; now there are probably over 200 


taining 2,920 varieties. 


varieties. 
as regards habit; now there are the very 
' dwarf or cupid, the semi-tall or bush, the 
ordinary tall, and the early-flowerinz, 
sometimes called Christmas or Telemny. 


There was then but one class” 
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MY JEWELLER, 


= G. W. Cox, 


~<Good Work at Moderate Charges, 
Watches Cleaned from 2s. 6d. 

A well-selected stock of Watches and 
Jewellery at fair play prices. 

1 Rundle Street, pogrro ener 
And at 146 Rundle Street, 


The Most Artistic 
House for 


‘PICTURE FRAMES, 
: MOULDINGS, 
ENGRAVINGS, Ete. 


AN UNLIMITED STOCK TO 
CHOOSE FROM. 


¥ 


68" Very Reasonable Prices. A, 


Trial Solicited, 


E. A. HUNT, | 


Gawler Place, Next Hamburg Hote 


Go to the 


Dimond sbudiss 


For Good Work and Up-to-dato Photo- 
graphs, which include 


POST CARDS from 5s per doz. 
PARIS PANELS, 15s per doz. 


CABINETS from 10s 6d per doz., i2 
cluding a beautiful enlargement 12 x 10-_ 


oe 


BRIDAL GROUPS & FAMILY GROUPS: 


Our Pictare Frames are the Best and 
Cheapest in the City for Artistic Mouldings, 
and an unlimited supply of colored Plates; 
Engravings, Etchings, etc,, at the most 
Reasonable and Ridiculous Prices ever 
offered. 


ete 


Nore Apprzss— 


DIMOND BROS.; 
150 Rundle Street. 


— 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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Phaliaris Com mutata: 


The Monarch of Grasses. 


Thorough Frost-resisting; Stands Feeding’ or Cutting; Grows best in Winter. Attains a 


Height of 7 feet. 


Extract from “ The Australasian,’ May 18, 1907. 


Phalaris commutata was introduced into 
Queensland in 1884 by Mr. Harding, the 
curator of the Toowoomba gardens, being 
one of many varieties of grasses obtained 
by him from America. What 
he says of it appears to have been borne 
out by all others who have tried the 
seed “The seeds” he said, “* were 
sown in drills, »nd all germinated and 
made good growth until the first frosts, 


which killed all except one, Phalaris com- 


mutata, Requiring the ground space for 
Other purposes, 1 removed this grass, and 
simply dumped into a corner of the nur- 
sery taking no particular care of it, Al- 


though the ground was very hard,it made . 


tremendous growth in 1 year, germinated 
where it had fallen, and in twelve months 
grew into clumps 2ft across and dft in 
height, with nice, soft, succulent blades, 
and flowering stems. This has been cut 
two or three times in the year, The roots 
are fibrous, and the foliage very dense, and 


a bright green, especially during 
the winter. Visitors from all parts 
of the Commonwealth, who were shown 
this grass, were surprised how it stood the 
drought. To graziers and dairymen I 
particularly recommend it, being par- 
ticularly productive thr ughout the year, 
and is easily propagated. The seed is small 
and glossy. During the 93 drought some 
roots were in a bag for six weeks, and the 


_ only difference it made was that the foli- 


age was slightly yellow, though the plants 


kept growing all the time,» It seems to 


like all kinds of weather. and from the 
rapidity of its growth it excells all other 
grasses I have had anything to.do with. 

By its own self sowing, it has covered 
a large amount of space in the nursery.” 


How to Plant it. 


Mr. Furphy, whose experience of the 
grass corresponds with that given by the 
Queensland botanist, states that his trials 


Excellent for all Climates. 


have been made on poor, light soil, and he- 
estimates that if properly attended to and 
given a light dressing of superphosphate, 
it would yield 8 tons of dried hay to the 
acre per annum, These are very big fig- 
ures, and the grower who got half that 
return should be well satisfied that he has. 
found a valuable new fodder plant. ‘I 
obtained,’ he said,“a few plants, and 
transplanted at the end of April, and 
whilst putting them out in drills 3ft apart 
and 2ft in the drills by the end of June 
they had made a growth of 2ft, sending on 
the shoots, until by the end of the season, 
ag many as 167 seed-stems had been pro- 
duced by one plant, the height being about 
an average of 7ft. It was a severe winter, 
but not a yellow leaf could be seen.’ He 
suggests that the seed should besown in a 
bed like cabbage-seeds, and when the 
plants are sufficiently strong, should be. 
transplanted 3ft apart each way. 


Trial Packets of Seed 1s., 2s. per oz., post free. 41b-7s 6d, 4lb. 12s 6d, 1b. and over 20s lb. 


sy 
& 


Trifolium Subterraneun.. 


Nitrogen gathering Annual Clover, of spreading habit, produces a great quantity of Fodder. 


Grows in Winter. 


Kelished by all kinds of Stock. 
Hay is of excellent quality. 


Very nutritious. 
Wonderfully prolific. 


_ Stands grazing well, 
As, lb. 


JADOO. New Potting Material in 1s, packets. Small bag, 4s. 


ErPwuit Krees, Wines, eta. 
Agents SWIFT’S ARSENATE OF LEAD. 


New shipment just to hand. 


Send us your orders now. 


EE. & WW. BACK ET, 
Wholesale and Retail Seedsmen and Nurserymen, 
‘73 RUNDLE STREET, ADELAIDE. Telephone 350 
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RHR.oses 4 All the leading varieties, half-standards, 1s. each 
be | 
Eu it rele ss @ Orange, Lemon, Peach, Apple, Pear, Plum, otc. 


HARDY SHRUBS, Trees, Climbers, etc. 


BULBS, Hyacinth, Daffodil, en Ore: Tuberose, 
Gladiolus. 


S&S EG >» => PD) & s ) Vegetable and Flower. Agricultural, Horticultural Sundries in great variety. 
E. & W. HACKETT, 


Seedsmen, Nurserymen, SSC.» 
73 Rundle Street, Adelaide. 
Telephone 350 


No increase im Price. 


<a 


THE OLD FAVORITE 


DIAMOND TOBACCO, 


Dark Twist, 8s. Ib. Aromatic, 3s. 9d. Ib. 


Obtainable at all Stores, or of the Sole Agents— 


W. CORNELL & Co., 55 Rundle Street, Adelaide. 


JOHNSON & HAREIELD, 
New Market, Adelaide, 
WHOLESALE EFRUIT & PRODUCE MERCHANTS. 


Fresh Fruit and Vegetables packed and forwarded to all parts ‘of the Staras at lowest 
‘yates for cash. A trial solicited. 


Belting, WPuilleys:, 
Lwubricatims Oil, 

And All Requisites for Machinery. 

‘CHARLES ATKINS & Co., Ltd.. 97 CURRIE STREET. 


Se —e eon oer a 
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About Vegetables. 
The Kitchen Garden. 


Operations for the Month. 


Probably the season will continue to 
_be satisfactory during June, and ths 
Sowing and planting of all seasonable 
kinds should on no account be neglected. 

Manure heaps should be turned over 
now and again. The heap to which all 
waste garden refuse has been wheeled 
should also be turned over and so assist 
early decomposition. Every particle of 
Vegetable refuse and manure of all kinds 
Should be saved ; it should not beallowed 
to lie all over the ground to be dried up 
by wind or sun, or to have its best pro- 
perties washed out by heavy rains. Some 
gardeners do not display much intelli- 
fence in their treatment of these things ; 
they place more faith in the use of chemi- 
Cal manures, forgetting that there is 
every element of plant-food in good 
stable manure if properly conserved and 
Used. 

When laying out a new vegetable 
garden arrange 80 as to keep the perma- 
nent vegetablex, the artichoke, the 
asparagus, and the rhubarb by them- 
Relves, Bist , 

ARTICHOKE. 

Plant out any seedlings large enough 

‘rows about 6 feet apart. 
CuHinEsSE ARTICHOKE. 

This vegetable was fully described in 
Our May issue. If desired you may 
plant more tubers in rows 18 inches 
to 2 feet apart and 9 to 12 inches apart 
in the rows. 

JERUSALEM ARTICHOKE, 

Plant more tubers if required in rows 

3 feet apart and 1 foot in the rows. 
ASPARAGUS. 

Up toa very late period it was con- 
Sidered that, to grow asparagus success- 
fully, it was necessary to dig a deep pit 
and fill it full of manure, sowing the seed 
or planting the crowns on the surface. 
This idea has long since been exploded. 
To grow asparagus, no such pit is neces- 


and well manured, this is all that is 
needed, 

From the time of sowing the seed, it 
takes three years to bring an asparagus 
bed into full bearing ; therefore the best 
and quickest method of establishing a 
bed is to plant the crown, which may be 
obtained at a nurseryman’s. 

Trench the bed to a depth of 2 or more 
feet. If the subsoil be of a dense, stiff 
nature, break it well up with a pick, and 
incorporate with it yard manure, half- 
rotten straw, bones, &c. Replace the 
top soil, mixing it with old manure (horse 
or cow), adding a good sprinkling of 
coarse salt. Now leave the bed for a 
month or two, to allow the rain and 
moisture to act upon it. Before planting, 
the ground should have another good 
dressing of well-rotted manure, be 
trenched again 2 foet to 2 feet 6 inches 
deep, and be again well sprinkled with 
salt, leaving the surface level as the work 
proceeds. 

The best time to plant asparagus is 
during the months of’ June, July and 
August. The growing season commences 
in October, and extends right into March 
or April. : 

Planting: Mark out the beds 4 feet 
wide, with paths 2 feet wide between 
them. Then draw out three rows, each 
15 inches from the other, and put in the 
crowns, 15 inches apart, 
spreading out the roots and leaving the 
crowns two inches below the surface. Fill 
in the earth as quickly as possible to 
avoid ‘all unnecessary exposure. After 
planting, mulch the rows with stable 
manure to a depth of 6 or 9 inches, and 
water liberally until the plants are 
established. After ihe last week ix 
October (in early districts, in September) 
the young shoots will begin to force their 
way through the soil. “As soon as they 
are 2 or 3 inches above ground, they 
should be cut for use, taking care to 
always cut well down under the surface of 
the ground, The cutting must be done 
regularly during the season of six or eight 
weeks, and never allow, during that time, 
any shoots to develop. When the season 
is over, allow the plants to make their 
natural growth, taking care not to allow 


sary. If the bed is well dug or trenched 


carefully . 
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any seed to ripen and drop, When the 
tops begin to turn yellow in the autumn, 
cut them down level with the ground, 
and again mulch with manure, salt, or 
kainit, forking the surface before apply- 
ing it. 

A bed of asparagus, attended to as- 
here directed, will last for seven years? 
and bear well during the spring and early 
summer. Two rows, 30 feet long, will 
suffice for an ordinary family. 

Plants raised from seed will require 
four seasons before becoming productive, 
whilst those raised from crowns will 
afford a cutting in the second season— 
that is to say, in fifteen months. 

Broav Brans. 

Continue to sow largely in rows from 2 
to three feet apart, according to the 
variety, for the dwarf-growing kinds may 
be sown closer together than the tall, 
The seed should be sown about four or 
five inches apart in the rows, and two 
inches deep. 


Rup, Bzxr (Long and Turnip). 

A further sowing may be made if desired. 
Full particulars regarding the cultivation 
of Red Beet was given in our March 
issue. 


Sinver Buzzr, 

The leaves are cooked as spinach, and 
make a very palatable dish, especially 
when other vegetables are scarce. The ~ 
mid-ribs and stalks are also used as a 
substitute for Sea Kale. 

Sow a little seed in rows, and after- 
wards thin out the seedlings when they 
have attained a height of about 2 or 3 
inches, It may, perhaps, be more con- 
venient to sow. in a seed-bed and after- 
wards transplant in much the same 
manner as is adopted for cabbages, d&c. 
The soil for this plant should be heavily 
manured with well-rotted rich manure, 
for the leaves, and not the root, is the 
part used as a vegetable. The rows in 
the permanent bed should be about 2 
feet apart, and the plants should stand 
about 2 feet distant from one another, 


Brussgis Sprours. : 
Transplant to well dug up but not too 
heavily manured ground that has been 
prepared for them. The growth must not 
be forced, or else the young sprouts will 
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not form well. Plant in rows about two 
feet six inches apart. The plants to 
atand about two feet from each other in 
the rows. 
CazBBaGcE, 
Sow more seed, and plant out the young 
cabbages that may be available. 


Carrot. 

More seed may be sown if needed. Sow 
in rows two feet apart; make several 
successive thinnings, until the young 
plants stand from 4 to 7 inches apart, 
according to the variety. Before sowing 
the soil should be deeply pulverised, and 
no manure should be used but which is 
thoroughly decomposed. 

CAULIFLOWER. 

Transplant the seedlings large enough 
in good rich soil which has been trenched 
and well manured, in rows of from 2 to 
23 feet each way. 


Cress and Mustarp. 

Sow for succession about once a fort- 
night in light rich soil in drills half an 
inch deep and 8 inches apart, and sow 
thickly. 

HErss. 

The various kinds may still be lifted, 
divided, and replanted. Every garden, 
however small, should contain a few 
roots of thyme, sage, marjoram, savoury, 
mint, and parsley. Parsley must be 
raised from seed, and, although the 
plants when quite young will transplant, 
itis better to sow the seeds where the 
plants are wanted. When of a dwarf and 
well-curled kind, parsley makes a capital 
edging in the vegetable garden. The 
seed takes a long time to germinate; by 
soaking it in tepid water for 24 hours, the 
process is accelerated. Sage grows 
freely from cuttings put in at this period, 
for the old plants may be divided, and 
seeds germinate rapidly. Of thyme, 
there are several kinds, all of which may 
be used in the kitchen ; the silver varie- 
gated and the golden make nice garden 
edgings. Thyme is readily propagated by 
division ; it is also increased by seeds and 
cuttings, Marjoram consists of two 
kinds—the ‘sweet and the knotted. The 
former is the better sort, but is not so 
strong a grower or as hardy as the other ; 
both are increased by division and seed. 
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Savory may be treated in the same way 


as marjoram and thyme. There are two ~ 


common kinds of mint—the spear or 
pea mint and peppermint. Both kinds 
prefer a dampish place, and, as the plants 
spread rapidly, they should be planted in 
some out-of-the-way place, where their 
roots would not interfere with those of 
other plants, The peppermint may be 
dispensed with; but the spearmint is 
most useful; both kinds are easily 
increased by bits of roots or cuttings. 
Besides those referred to there are 


many other kinds of culinary herbs as 


well as a variety of medicinal ones. 
Tarragon is used in salads to correct the 
coldness of the other herbs; and its 
leaves are excellent when pickled. To 
produce this herb to perfection it should 
be planted in poor, dry soil. By cutting 
the stems down occasionally new shoots 
of the leaves 
should be gathered in the summer and 
dried for use in the winter. Those who 


are formed. Some 


_ desire a collection of herbs should plant 


fennel, rampion, rue, hyssop, pot mari- 
gold, wormwood, anise, rosemary, basil, 
borage, carraway, dill, horehound, balm, 
chervil, purslane, &c. 

LEEK. 

Seed may be sown largely, and any 
plants from previous sowings that are 
large enough, say six inches high, may be 
plunted out. Directions were given in 
our April issue. 

LEtruce. 

If plants are available, they may be 
planted out largely. _ Sow a little more 
in a bed or box, and when three 
or four inches high, plant out in good 
tich soil, which has been trenched and 
well manured, in rows a foot apart each 
way. 

ONION. 

Sow in shallow drills about a foot apart 
and do not cover deeply. When large 
enough transplant in rows a foot apart 
and about six inches apart in the rows, 
and apply liquid manure occasionally. 

Poraro Onion. 

Plant the bulbs very shallow in deep, 
rich, well-prepared soil, in rows 15 inches 
apart and 10 inches from each other in 
the rows. 


TREE ONION. 

Ths bulbs should be planted in deep 
rich soil, in rows 12 inches apart and 6 
inches from each other in the rows. They 
must not be covered mnch. 


Parsnip. 
Sow in drills 18 inches apart, and when 


the plants are about 2 inches high. thin 


out to 6 inches apart. 
Pras, 


Sow in rows 2 feet apart for the dwarf 
varieties, and from 4 to 5 feet for the 
tall varieties. 

RADISH. 

Sow either in drills or broadcast, and 
when the plants are fit thin out to about 
two inches apart. 

RHUBARB, 
Plant seedlings in rows 3 feet apart 


‘and 2 feet in the rcws.° The crown 


should be 2 inches below the surface. 


Sza Katz. 

Sow the seed in rich soil, in drills a 
foot apart, and thin out to 8 inches in 
the rows. If you have plants available 
transplant in rows 3 feet apart and 18 
inches in the rows, covering the crowns 2 


* inches, 


SHALLOTS. 

Make a further sowing if required: 
See our April issue for directions as to 
cultivation. 

PRICKLY SPINACH. 

Of the two varieties of spinach (the 
round and the prickly) grown for market, 
the prickly is the more hardy, The 
ground for spinach must be worked deep, 
and, as quick growth is necessary, the 
soil cannot be too rich. Sow the seeds 
in rows 1 foot apart. When the young 
plants have made four or six leaves, thin 
them out to from 9 to 12 inches apart. 
While growing, plenty of water is 
required to bring the crop to perfection, 
and the ground must be kept free from 
weeds. 
80 to 100 days from sowing. 


The leaves will be ready in from 


TURNIP. 

Sow more seed for succession, 

Set the seed in light, rich soil, in 
shallow drills 15 inches apart; sow the 
seed thinly, and when they come up thin 
out to 8 to 10 inches in the rows. 


SS ee 
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Onion Mildew. 


This troublesome parasite, which is to 
be found in all countries where the onion 
is grown, is caused by a fungus, a near 
relation of the dreaded potato-blight. All 
members of the onion family are subject 
to attack, the leaves being the organs 
which are directly affected. The first 
signs of disease consist of the develop- 
ment of yellowish patches on the leaves. 
These areas soon become covered with a 
delicate coating of mould, much as if 
they had been powdered with flour. This 
coating soon changes to a grey or light- 
brown colour Meanwhile the disease 
increases rapidly unti] the whole leaf is 
affected and withers away. The appear- 
ance of ‘thick neck’ is especially 
characteristic of this disease. 
are not directly attacked, but if the dis- 
@ase appears early in the year they 
remain extremely small, and do not 
mature properly, so that the crop is 
practically ruined, 

There are two methods of reproduction 
—first, by summer spores, which serve to 
disseminate the disease from crop to crop 
during the growing season; and, secondly, 
by rounded thick-coated bodies, called 
resting spores, which are produced in the 
decaying tissues of the leaves, and remain 
dormant throughout the winter. In the 
Spring they germinate and inoculate the 
young crop, 

— Treatment. — 


The crop should be thoroughly sprayed 
with Bordeaux mixture, using the 4-4-40 
formula as a preventive. If this has 
been neglected, then spray as soon as the 
disease is detected. This spraying should 
be repeated whenever the disease appears 
to be gaining ground. The use of potas- 
sium-sulphite—1 oz. to 2 gallons of water 
for small plots, as it is more easily pre- 
pared than Bérdeaux mixture, although 
not quite so reliable—is recommended. 


— Bordeaux Misture. — 


4 lb. sulphate of copper; 4 lb. fresh 
lime (if fresh lime is not obtainable use 
5 Ib. of ordinary washing soda instead of 
4 lb. of lime) ; 40 gallons of water. 


—‘ New Zealand Farmer.’ 
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Destruction of Slug’s 
and Snails. 


We have been asked for a remedy 
against slugs (Vaginula) which are 
proving such a pest to gardeners just 
now. 

The following, taken from Circular 53 
of the ‘Comision de Parasitologia 
Agricola,’ Mexico, indicates some of the 
methods that have been found useful in 
dealing with slugs and snails, which are 
sometimes a serious pest in that 
country :— 

‘The collection of snails by hand has 
been tried and found successful. The 
best times for the practice of this method 
are at the beginning and end of the 
rainy season. 

Pieces of board smeared with fat on 
the underside are laid down in infested 
places, with room beneath for the snails 
to collect. Cabbage leaves with rancid 
butter on one side, melon rinds, and the 
leaves of the common acacia are useful in 
attracting the snails, é 

For trapping slugs a very useful trap 


may be made of earthen flowerpots pro- 


vided with a cover and having a row of 
holes around the middle, These pots are 
sunk into the ground so that the holes 
come about at the surface. The inside 
of the pot is smeared with beer, a small 


amount of which is put into a dish at. 


bottom, 

Another useful trap is made of a cone 
of galvanised iron, with many perfora- 
tions, which is sunk into the ground, 
leaving only the top row of holes above 
the surface. Pieces of potato, carrot, and 
apple have been found attractive baits in 
this trap. 

When slugs and snails have been 
trapped, they may be killed by boing left 
for five hours in a 5 per cent solution of 
copper sulphate in water, or a 2 per cent. 
solution of lime in water. 


These pests may be kept away from a 


nursery or garden plot by means of a 
rope of twisted grass or fibre soaked in a 
10 per cent. solution of copper sulphate 
and stretched around the border. Bands 
of cloth soaked in this solution and 
fastened around the trunks of trees may 
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be used to prevent the ascent of slugs 


and snails, while a solution of iron sul- 
phate, 26 per cent. to 50 per cent., applied 
in aring 4 inches wide around the trunk 
of the tree, is said to stop the passago of 
these small animals. They may be killed 
in weeds, hedges, &c., by spraying with 
al percent. to 4 per cent. solution of 
copper sulphate, or a1 per cent solution 
of common salt. 

Snails and slugs are eaten by geese, 
and the species of one genus of carnivo- 
rous snails (Glandina) are known to 
attack those that feed on plants. 


Spinach and Onions. 


Prominent specialists claim that 
spinach is the most precious of vegetables, 
on accountof its medicinal and streng- 
thening properties. The emollient and 
laxative virtues of spinach, owing pro- 
bably to the salts of potash it contains, 
have long been known. It is excelent 
for the liver, and, as a consequence, 
freshens the complexion, Some vege- 
tables contain a relatively large dose of 
iron. According to Dr. Boussingault the 
proportion is 0:00074 of iron in 100 parts 


of French beans, 0:0083 in 100 parts of 


lentils, and spinach very much more, 
The chemist Bunge has proved that 
spinach and yolk of egg are proportion- 
ately richer in digestible and assimilable 
iron than many ferruginous remedies, 


Its great value and growing importance — 


is shown in the fact that spinach ig 
already an active ingredient in several 
new and valuable tonics. Onions are 
almost the best nervine known. They 
are most useful in cases of nervous 
prostration, and will greatly assist in 
giving tone to the system. They are 
useful in all cases of coughs, colds, 
influenza, and scurvy and kindred com- 
plaints. Eaten every other day they 
soon have a whitening and clearing effect 
on the complexion. 
—‘ Faulding’s Journal.’ 


a 

OMMERCIAL AND ORNAMEN- 

TAL PRINTING of every descrip- 

tion in first-class style, on the shortest 

notice, and at cheapest rates, at the 

“ Australian Gardener’’ Office, corner of 
Pirie and Wyatt streets. 
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General Furnishers and lronmongers. 


i y i of Seasoned 

i e, sent free and post paid to any address. We guarantee all Our Goods to be made 0 

Mak fe nal fpgct at eisgatinatea den and if the Bonde are not satisfactory we take them back and pay carriage both ways 
Ste aia la All Goods delivered free at Railway Station or Boat. f 


FRANK r Post Office, ADELAIDE. 


E We furnish your Dining Room, as 
—; hown, for 


£12 19s. 6d., 


onsisting of the following a 


1 Sideboard, with 3 bevelled mirrors 
4 High-backed Chairs, 
2 Arm Chairs, 

1 Couch and Cushions, 
1 Bamboo Table, 

1 5-ft. x 3-ft. Table, 

1 Occasional Table, 

1 Overmantle, 

| Hearthrug, 

8 yards Floorcloth, 

il Fender and Fireirons, 
1 Curtain Pole. 


&sy) 


. Postage extra, 2s., securely packed 

- i ra hone The most perfect yveproducing 

gO Y machine cver placed on the market 

(— for so low a price, Uses the ordinary 

wit =| <9] ; h h standard size gold moulded records. 
‘)  Phonograp 

Hest = 7 ; 


Tue SILENT MoroR is simple, yet 
strong, the spring itself being of 
finest quality tempered steel, The 
governor, with latest pattern regu- 
lator, has complete control of the 
speed, ensuring a reproduction PER- 
FECTLY IN TIME, 

The nickel-plated Reproducer is 
fitted with a superior quality mica diaphragm, 
the same as used on all high class phonographs. 

The nickel-plated horn is of new desig=, with 
fiaring bell, greatly improving the tune: It is 
fitted with safety support, avoiding damage to 
Reproducer through falling off record. 

EcoRDs.—We supply gold-mountedrecords : 

Bands, vocal, violin, bagplpes, beils, pieco 
ete., at 15s. per dozen. Postage extra, 2s, pe 
dozen. Latest Lists post free. 4 


ESATA SRA 


Full size PARISIAN ‘BEDSTEAD, as shown, 13-inch 
pillars Nickel or Brass*Mounted £3 10s, 


: 


6-piece DRAWING ROOM SUITE, as shown, beautifully upholstered, 
£4 I5s. and £5 15s. 
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The Orchard. 


The Value of Seaweed. 


‘Seaweed is often looked upon as a 
‘waste product of our seashores, but in- 
‘stead of being of little or no value, it is 
‘esteemed by those who have used it as a 
Most valuable manure, either when used 
by itself or mixed with stable or farmyard 
‘stuff, All gardeners, are aware of the 
utility of seaweed for dressing beds of 
asparagus, sea-kale, globe artichoke, and 
8ome other vegetable crops, but they do 
not seem to know that moderately used 
it has a most beneficial effect upon fruit 
trees, especially apples and pears, also 
Upon grape vines. 

It is true that some market gardeners 
Tesiding near our seashores go to the 
trouble of gathering and carting on to 
their Jand small quantities of this material 
but an immense amount of it is allowed 
to be lost. by being. washed back again 
Into the sea, to be covered up with sand, 
or allowed to rot on the beach and be- 


ome offensive in many ways. In 
dry seasons it makes a really 
°xcellent mulching material perhaps 


better even than stable manure, and cer- 
tainly better than many other things 
Which are used. It is recorded that some 
land which had been reclaimed from the 


Sea had been converted into a garden - 


Which grew excellent vegetables, flowers, 
and fruits. There wasa great depth of 
Sandy soil, and this was composed to a 
Steat extent of sand and decayed sea- 
Weed. It appears to be of more value in 
light than in heavy soils, 

Apart from any manurial properties 
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contained in seaweed, it is, like salt, 
moisture-holding, as well as feeding, the 
value and importance of which should 
not be ignored by those whose fruit trees 
are growing in very porous soils and 
where the rainfall is light. Fresh sea- 
weed should not be buried near to the 
roots of established trees, neither should 
it be incorporated with the soil in form- 
ing a new fruit garden, but frequent 
’ mulchings of the surface ground, piece- 
meal, area safe means of stimulating 
growth and sustaining the trees under the 
trying influence of a long drought. By 
this means it would gradually find its way 
into the lower ground, and undoubtedly 
improve its staple. 

Jn many parts of Great Britain seaweed 
is assessed at its proper value. One 
illustration may be given, The gardens 
at Arundal Castle are widely celebrated 
for their extent, and the fine order in 
which they are kept. Fora series of years 
heavy mulchings of stable litter were 
annually applied to the fruit trees, but it 
was found that the manure formed fine 
harbours for woodlice, earwigs, beetles, 
and weevils, as well as for sparrows and 
other birds; the fruits suffered in conse- 
quence, and the finest specimens formed 
the feeding ground at night of the 
numerous insect depredators. It occurred 
to the head gardener to use for a mulch 
seaweed. This was done, and now the 
fruit is large, bright, without a speck, and 
uninjured by any of the above-named 
pests. Occasional dressings to vines of 
seaweed are also recommended. 

Tt has been stated that potatoes which 
have been manured with seaweed will 
stand a considerable amount of frost, 
while others, to which this had not been 
applied, were blackened and severely in- 
jured. It would seem that the soil for 
the time being had acquired a property 
equivalent to a certain degree of atmos- 
pheric temperature, or, rather, that the 
nourishment absorbed by the plants 
under such circumstances, had enabled 
them to resist a degree of cold that would 
otherwise have destroyed them. 

The fertility of the Isle of Jersey and 
the ability of the islanders to grow so 
much produce on a small area of ground 
is partly dueto the large quantities of 
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seaweed used there. Many kinds of fuci 
and alge are thrown up on her coast, and. 
there is, no doubt, a difference in the 
value of the numerous species, but there 
isno picking and choosing when the 
‘wrack’ harvest begins. As much as 10/ 
per ton is often paid there for seaweed. 

Seaweed varies considerably, some 
being far too coarse and heavy for the 
purposes mentioned, unless it has first 
had time for its partial decomposition. 
Preference is given to that of a finer and 
lighter character, which, collected, gener- 
ally contains a fair amount of sand, mak- 
ing it more suitable in every way for use 
in the garden, whether it be for aspara- 
gus, fruit-trees, or even ag a plunging 
pot-plants during the 

We have no statistics 
available respecting the comparative value 
of seaweed with farm-yard or artificial 
manures, and, as before stated, the value 
of the various kinds of seaweed must differ 
a little. : 

When burnt, and the ashes applied to 
the ground, it is good for all kinds of 
cereals. Seaweed is sometimes suffered 
to ferment before it is used, but this 
process is thought by some unnecessary, 
for there is no fibrous matter rendered 
soluble in the process, and a part of the 
manure is lost. A common plan is to 
mix it with atable manure, and let it lie 
for a while before using. The best results 
are generally obtained when used as fresh 
as it can be got. Some seaweed, which 
had been fermented, so as to have lost 
about half its weight, afforded less than 
one-twelfth of mucilaginous matter, from 
which it may be fairly concluded that 
some of this substance is lost in fermen- 
tation. The benefits of seaweed do not 
extend beyond one, or, at the most two, 
years, 

In a bulletin of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, it is stated that 
in New England some of the best farms 
are largely maintained by the use of 
seaweed. It is partially dried on the 
beach before being carted on to the land, 
so as to reduce the weight, and consequent 
cost of conveyance, but it is not con- 
sidered advisable to allow the weed to 
become quite dry, as it does not then 
readily decompose in the soil. Nor should 


material © for 
summer months. 
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‘it be allowed to ferment, or its manurial 
Properties will be weakened. It is applied 
at the rate of from 20 to 30 tons to the 
acre; a ton containing about 80 per cent. 
of water, about 0.4 per cent. nitrogen, 0.7 
per cent. potash, and 0.1 per cent. of 
phosphoric acid. Seaweed is therefore 
what is known as a potassic manure. It 
also supplies the soil with a large amouut 
of humus, thus improving its physical 
properties, It is not, however, so well 
balanced as ordinary barnyard manure, 
_and to get the best results it should be 
used in combination with a bone or 
phosphate manure; it has the great ad- 
vantagein its freedom from weed, seeds, in- 
sects, and the germs of plant diseases. It 
is most valuable for potatoes, and is said 
to decrease scab in thetubers. There can 
be no doubt, therefore, that seaweed has 
a value as a garden manure, especially on 
sandy soils, and for leguminous crops. It 
should be wheeled on to the ground in 
the autumn, and dug in early. If mixed 
with barnyard manure it may be allowed 
to stay in a heap until the whole is rotten 
and fit for application in the spring. 
Generally, however, those who use it 
prefer to apply it in the autumn, so that 
it may have time to decay before the crops 
are planted in the spring. 
; — Australasian,’ 


Improvement of 
Soils. 


Orchard 


Where the soil of the orchard is harsh 
and parched, its condition and moisture- 
retaining properties can be improved 
vastly by means of green manuring. Trials 
at the various Departmental orchards 
have demonstrated that in all but citrus 
orchards, crops of the pea family, sown in 

_ autumn and turned under just when they 
attain the blossoming stage in early spring 
are productive of excellent results. Slap- 
dash methods cannot be adopted, how- 
ever, in connection with the sowing of 
field peas or vetches in run-out soils. For 
one thing the seed is pretty expensive, 
and unless the ground is prepared care- 
fully and a little stimulant in the way 
of a dusting with bone-meal or superphos- 
phate is added, there will not be much 
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green stuff to turn under. But if the 
ground is well prepared, and it is borne 
in mind that whatever slowly-soluble 
phosphatic manure is put in at sowing 
time will be merely converted for the 
requirements of the fruit-trees, satisfactory 
results may follow. 

Several seasons ago comparative ex- 
periments were carried out at the 
different orchards, and the balance of 
opinion was in favour of vetches or tares, 
which not only produced the most 
luxuriant mass of easily turned-under 
green stuff, but possessed the deepest 
root-system with the peculiar function of 
nitrogen-gathering exerted to a great 
degree. 


The quantity of seed per acre, where 
trees are planted 20 feet by 20 feet, is 
about 2 bushels, but the quantity of fer- - 


tiliser added, must be regulated by the 
condition of the soil. Under fair con- 


ditions ? to 1 cwt. of superphosphate of 


bone-meal per acre should suffice, bui in 
some cases it would, undoubtedly, pay to 
add twice that quantity of bone-dust in 
order to enliven the soil. 

—‘ Agricultural Gazette of N.S.W.’ 


Interesting Orchard Notes. 


By the time the Mildura lemons are 
ready to pick it is estimated that this 
State will have dispatched to Victoria 
quite 4,000 cases of the fruit. 

* * * * * 

As soon as any part of the orchard is 
is pruned, gather up the prunings, and 
work the land. as a thorough winter 
weathering of the soil is very beneficial in 


its effects. - 
* * * * * * 


Lemon growers this year hope to profit 
considerably through the heavy require- 
ments of Victoria. Already they are 
experiencing the benefit due to the fact 
that the South Australian fruit ripens 
about a month earlier than that of 
Victoria. Mildura lemons are not yet 
quite ready for market, but in the méan- 
time the heavy demand is being met by 
the South Australian product. 

eee t: * * ® * 

Tropical fruits are an acquired taste 

and retailers say they cannot undertake 
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the risk of buying and waiting for the 


acquirement to take place. Tomatoes are 
an acquired taste, and many years ago @ 
man who induced a friend to eat one was 
chased by the latter, armed with a shovel, 
for two days afterwards; the friend 
thought an attempt had been made to 
poison him. Tomatoes are now grow), 
sold, and eaten by the ton; and perhaps 
it would happen the same way if some 
tropical dainties were introduced. When 
bananas first went into England in useful 
quantities, about thirty years ago, sales 
were very tardy; since then fortunes have 
been made by importing the fruit. 
* * * * cd TAS 

‘ There are several kinds of Queensland 
tropical fruits we could import, says 4 
Western Market trader, ‘if the public 
taste for them were to develop. Amongst 
the best kinds are paw-paw, genadillo, 
custard apple, mango. guava, and other 
fruits. Sume of these would probably 
grow here. ‘Last year,’ he continued, 
“an importer brought over 100 cases of 
mangoes. He sold a few at 4/6 per case} 
some went for 2/6, and the rest were 
given to the man who carts away the 
refuse. The demand was nil. Shop- 


keepers will not push anything new, and 
the public will not buy a thing unless it 
is brought under notice, It does not pay 
to import ahead of the public taste.’ 


Bickford’s 
Arsenate .: Lead 


An infallible insecticide for all leaf- 
eating insects, including Codlin Moth, 


Potato Bug, Curculio Beetle, Appl? 
Root Borer, etc. 


Does not burn the foliage 
Gives rise to no poisonous dust 
No danger to the sprayer 
Adheres firmly to the leaves 
Mixes with water in any proportion 


One pound of Paste makes 30 gallons 
of Spray, 


No Lime Required. 
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“i @. ROWELL 


Tailor and Outfitter, 


JUST ARRIVED. 


Fancy Vestings in 
great variety. 


The Latest Designs in 


—_——— 


Suitings, oe aires 

J Ladies’ Riding Habits 
Coatings, and Costumes. 
Overcoatings, — 


Call and inspect or Send for 
Trous ering s, Samples. 


So Rundie St., Adelaide 


Rroww is the time to Bwy ZTuand 
ON AND NEAR THE 


PAYNEHAM ROAD. 
FINE RESHDENTIAL SETES, 


with Southerly Aspect, just east of: 


Winchester Street, Bast Adelaide {2nd Section.) 


A Double Line of Electric Cars 
Will shortly pass Direct to the RAILWAY STATION and HENLEY BEACH. 


HOME [0 LUNCH THEN IN FIVE MINUTES. 


Electric Light, Gas, Deep Drainage, and all other Up-to-Date Comforts. of Civilization. 
lotments, 60 x 200 (about), High, Dry and Level, can be secured on payment of 10 per cent 
€posit, 10 per cent. in three months, and the Balance Payable at Any Time during three 
years at 5 per cent. 


PROGRESSIVE LOANS arranged for those desiring to Build Homes. 
MONEY TO LEND. TELEPHONE 1224 and 2250. 


Av ACKMAN &« TRELOAR 5 aera ee ea TOUSE AND LAND SPECIALISTS, 


Bank of Australasia Buildings, 73 King William Street, and opposite Unley Town Hall. 
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St. Vigeans, Residence of Dr. Stirling, F.R.S., at Mount Lofty. Entrance Gate. 


How to Pulp Fruit. 


The principle under which fruit is 
preserved in the form of what is termed 
‘pulp’ is the same as that of canning or 
bottling. The process, however, varies 
slightly to meet the requirements of a 
separate branch of trade. 

Canned fruit is preserved in such a 
form as to be available for every table. 

Fruit-pulp supplies a demand among 
jam manufacturers and confectioners for 
fruits, large and small, in a more con- 
centrated form than the canned article at 
seasons of the year when they are not to 
be procured fresh. The demand for 
fruit-pulp in the Home markets has 
hitherto been met mainly from the south 
of Europe. To compete successfully in 
an established market it will be essenti- 
ally necessary to adopt the size of tin, 
and style of package, which has already 
found favor with the buyers. 


— Size of Tins and Studs for Large 
Fruits, — 


Round tins are used, 10 in. deep, 52 in. 
to 6 in. in diameter, to hold 10 lb. of 
fruit when filled. Studs of tins should 


be 3 in. to 34 in. wide. A large stud is 
needful to avoid as much as possible 
crushing the fruit in filling the tins. 
The package will contain ten tins to the 
case, 
— Process for Large Fruits, — 

Large stone fruits, such as apricots, are 
halved, and the stones removed. Apples 
and pears will be halved or quartered, 
peeled, and cored (these for home or 
colonial requirements). The tins are 
filled with fruit, tightly packed, to which 
little or no water is added (in this the 
process differs from that of canning), 
placed in a shallow boiler, the water in 
the boiler brought up to and kept at 
‘boiling point until the whole of the 
contents of the tius has reached that 
degree of heat, It will then be found 
‘that the fruit has settled considerably, 
necessitating the refilling of each tin with 
the cooked fruit. The tins having been 
refilled, the studs are soldered on with 
the vent holes open, again placed in the 
boiler, and the contents a second time 
brought up to boiling point. The vent 
holes are then stopped, and the tins 
cooled as quickly as possible, The cooling 


will be hastened by leaving spaces 
between the rows of tins and placing 
battens between the different layers, 

— Size of Tins and Studs for Small 

Fruits. — 

Tins of 4 gallon capacity, similar to 
those used for kerosene, but of heavier 
material, are used, with studs 2 in. in 
diameter. 

— Process for Small Fruits. — 

Small fruits, such as raspberries, ar@ 
preserved in quantity, the fruit in this 
case being cooked in the steam jacket 
pans used in jam factories, or, where the 
preserving is done at or near the orchard, 
in an ordinary copper boiler; constant 


stirring being necessary to prevenb— 


scorching, which would affect the flavour 
and market value of the finished article. 
The cooked fruit should be rapidly ladled 
from the boiler into the tins, a large-sized 
funnel being used to expediate the work, 
in order that there may be no unneces- 
sary delay, with consequent loss of heats 
before the stud is soldered on and the 
vent hole closed. 
— Theory of the Process. — 
The necessity for exercising care in 


— 
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St. Vigeans.—View from Terrace, looking West. 


®ach step of the process will, perhaps, be 
better understood when the theory is 
fully comprehended. All fruits having 
attained a certain degree of ripeness fer- 
Ment more or less readily. In the pre- 
Paration of fruit pulp, as in canning, a 
Sufficient degree of heat is employed to 
destroy all germs of fermentation. While 
that degree of heat (in no instance should 
it be allowed to fall below 180 deg. Fahr) 
is still maintained the tins are soldered, 
So that the atmospheric air is entirely 
€xcluded, and with the air the germs of 
fermentation. It will be evident that 
there must be no time lost before her- 
Metically sealing the tins when once the 
fruit has been removed from the fire- 
heat. 

— Necessity for Careful Testing of 

Tins. — 

It is essential that each tin should be 
Carefully tested before being finally 
Packed. For this reason it is advisable 
to defer packing for shipment for ten 
d8ys or a fortnight after preparation. 


During this period, if the conditions are 
favorable, as is usually the case during 
the fruit season, fermentation in the 
defective tins will have commenced. Tins 
that have been hermetically sealed, on 
cooling, show contraction. The reason 
of this is that the contents expand under 
the heat employed, and again contract in 
cooling, leaving a vacuum which the 
atmospheric air endeavors to fill, com- 


- pressing the tins in its efforts to do so. 


Those that have a hole, however small, 
will keep their usual shape, the air 
entering as the contents of the tin con- 
tract in cooling. When fermentation 
has commenced this will frequently 
bulge out, owing to the expansion of the 
contents, caused by the gas formed in 
fermentation, To make quite sure tins 
may be plunged upside down in boiling 
water, when the expansion under heat 
will cause bubbles to rise from each 
defective tin, and the weak spot on each 
can be marked and resoldered. Fruit in 
defective tins will require to be treated a 


second time, as at first, but if fermenta- 
tion has commenced the flavor will have. 
so deteriorated that it should not be 


graded first class, the current market. 


value being lessened in proportion to the 
loss of quality, probably one-half, 


— Farm.’ 


ler a 


The wraps on all budded nursery stock 


may be removed any time now. ; 


Sere reoseeevorconnee 


In choosing varieties of fruit to plant 
ascertain the varieties of fruits which 
find most favor in the markets, then 
select such kinds as will thrive best in 
your soil and climate. After planting, 
work, manure, and prune these in the 
most up-to-date manner, and when they 
come into bearing, grade the fruit care- 
fully, pack it neatly—in a word, do every 
part of the work thoroughly, and you will 
not be disappointed when you make up 
your yearly balance, 
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D&VIS, BROWNE & G6, 


late Swift & Co., 
Have the BEST DISPLAY in the State to choose from. 


Bedroom, Carpets, 
Dining Room, a Linoleums, 
Drawing Room, cose Curtains, 
- AND Quilt 
uilts 
Kitchen 
Table Covers, 
Furniture. 
Blankets, 
CASH Sheeting, 
zee Direct from 
RS. the Maker. 


Upholstered Suites in our‘ New Showroom defy description 


ADELAIDE'S }} |iN\|' FURNISHERS, 
46, 74, 76 HINDLEY STREET, ADELAIDE. 
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BEE - CULTURE. 


Advice to Beginners. 


By Isaac Hopkins, Apiarian, in Bulletin 
18 of N.Z. Department of Agriculture, 


(Continued from last Issue.) 


IV. THE APIARY. 
—Water.— 


Bees require a great deal of water 
during the breeding season, therefore a 
Small running stream near at hand is a 
boon; otherwise water can be provided in 
troughs, with floats, or filled with 


pebbles, placed in some shady spot near . 


at hand, 


_ Area of ground for a Bée farm.— 
Half an acre will afford ample space for 
@ good-sized apiary and the necessary 
buildings; but if renting a site, as many 
do, it would be as well to rent an acre, so 
as not to be cramped for room in case of 


__ extending operations. A good substantial 


tattle-proof fence around the site is ab- 
Solutely necessary. 


—Laying out an Apiary.— 


The site for the hives should be as level 
as possible, for convenience of taking 
appliances “and combs to and fro. It 
should be laid down in grass, and be kept 
closely cut, especially near the hives. The 
best arrangement of the hives in every 
respect is in straight rows, with entrances 
facing the north or north-east— never face 
them westward if it can possibly be 
avoided. Occasionally there is a depar- 


ture from this form of arrangement, some ~ 


preferring to place their hives in clusters 
of three or more, with their entrances in 
different directions. I certainly do not 
Approve of the latter method, as it appears 
to me to be very inconvenient in several 
Ways without any compensating advan- 
tages. A glance at the extensive American 


apiaries illustrated in the ‘A BC of Bee- 


Culture’ should convince one that the 
8traight-row system is adopted by the 
Majority of bee-farmers in that coun- 
try, 

A serious mistake is often made in 
placing hives too close togethor, fighting 
and robbing among the bees is much more 
likely to take place under such conditions 
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than when the hives are a suitable dis- 
tance apart. They should be at least 6 ft, 
apart in the rows, and the—rows 8 ft. 
apart. In the Ruakura State Apiary I 
have placed them 8 ft, from centre to 
centre in the rows, and the rows 10 ft, 
from centre to centre, with the hives in 
each row opposite the spaces in the rows 
in front and behind. There is ample 
space to work at any hive without stand- 
ing in the line of flight to or from any 
other hive, and a lawn-mower can be used 


anywhere about the apiary, so that I° 


recommend those distances between the 
hives when laying out an apiary. 


—Shade,— 


Mauy amateur beekeepers imagine that 
hives containing bees need shading, and 
forthwith place them under trees in dense 
shade. No greater mistake could be made 
in bee-culture Bees love sunshine, and, 
if in the hives recommended, they should 
be in the open where they can get all the 


benefit of the sun; summer and winter. 


Though the shade of fruit trees—being 
deciduous—might not. be objectionable, 
there is no need of it. 
painted white, or a light colour, and the 
ventilation from the entrances properly 
attended to, are better out free from all 
obstruction to rapid work. After bees 
have been located in dense shade for a 
while they become very Vicious and diffi- 
cult to handle, and in continuous wet 
weather, and also during the winter, the 
insides of the hives become damp, which 


is injurious to bees, Bees themselves - 


indicate when the ventilation is insuffi- 
cient. When they areseen near the en- 
trance with their heads down and their 
wings vibrating—understood as ‘fanning’ 
—they need more ventilation, and it 


should be given by enlarging the en- 


trances. 
--Flat Covers.— 


T consider these an abomination, and 
they should not be tolerated in the 
apiary. They twist and warp, require 
‘ shade boards’ over them, and lumps of 


rock -to keep. the--shade-boards. from. 


blowing off, and altogether form the most 
unsightly and inconvenient fit-out, as 
covers it is possible to imagine, An 
apiary that otherwise would 
have a picturesque appearance 
is transformed into an ugly bee-yard by 
such covers. Independent of their 
appearance, flat covers prevent such a free 
circulation of air as is obtained under the 
gable covers, There isa dead air space 


The hives, if 
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between the gable cover and the bees: 
which tends to keep the hive cool, and no 


_board or other shade is needed. Whether 


the flat covers are adopted on economical 
grounds I do not know, but I am sur- 
prised at any one using them, for if the 
gable covers cost four times as much I 
would have them in preference to the flat 
ones. 

—Apiary Buildings.— 

An extracting-house, honey-room, and 
workshop or store-room are absolutely 
needed in a properly furnished apiary. 
They can be all under one roof or in one - 
building. and need not be very extensive 
but should provide ample room for doing 
all the work of extracting, tinning the 
honey, &c., and storing spare hives and 
combs during the winter. I have been 
surprised when on my rounds to see the 
cramped, makeshift places at most of the 
apiaries doing duty for extracting-house, 


store-room &c. I have only only seen 
‘one or two apiaries out of all I have 


visited that had anything approaching a ~ 
decént extracting-house. If carrying on 
any other business than bee-farming, I 
-expect the selfsame people would think it 
necessary to provide themselves with a 
suitable building, but they do not seem 
to realise the inconvenience and loss they 
sustain through not having suitable 
accomodation for carrying on their work. 
However, in time I hope to convince all 
bee-farmers in this colony that it will pay 
them to carry out their work on proper 


lines, 
(To be continued.) 


Honey Paste for Labels. 


It frequently happens that small labels 
on tins fail to adhere when dry. To 
completely overcome the difficulty, an 
American bee-keeper, who tried all kinds 
of paste for sticking labels on tin cans 
and buckets, conceived the idea of mixing 
honey with the paste, and this proved a 
perfect success, the labels sticking tightly 
to the cans after drying. To make the 
paste, mix dextrine and vinegar to the 
consistency to suit, then add about 2 ozs, 
of honey.to-the pint of paste. Don’t 
make the mistake of putting too much 


’ honey in, or the labels will have a greasy 


appearance, and will not dry right. It 
requires more honey in a dry atmosphere 


than in a wet one. Such paste will keep 
in either a warm or cold climate. Other 
pastes might do if a label is used which 


- will go clear around the tin and overlap a 


little, but they will not hold a small 
label. : 
—‘Queensland Agricultural Journal’. 
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BREATHING ROOM. 


A man standing in his City back-yard is Cribbed, Cabined and Confined, but the MAN 
ON THE LAND standing in the centre of one of the following blocks can expand his Lungs 
and swing his arms to his Heart’s Content. 


14,926 Acres Hundred of Coolinong, 
6,621 Acres of Coneybeer, 


I can sell the rights in these Right of Purchase Leases at a Low Price, Rent Low, Raivfall 
Good. A Speculator should do well by developing this country and selling it offin ],000 acre 
farms, 


5,000 Acres (nearly) near Pinnaroo Railway line, Fee simple at the average of 10s, per 
acre, Said to be splendid stock country when burnt off. 


NEAR CITY, 229 Acres, half mile frontage to river —hill and gully, £1,300. 


"5. EK. POW EL... LAND AGENT, 


No. 2 (Basement) National Mutual Buildings, King William Street, Adelaide, 


(NEXT BANK OF ADELAIDE). TELEPHONE 1136. 


SHEARER & CURR 
(Late Shearer & Hubble), 


TAILORS, COSTUMIERS, and MERCERS 
Gawler Place opposite State Bank, 


Two Doors South of Pirie Street, 


‘ a8 


ADELAIDE. 


Every order placed with us carries this guarantee—Perfect Fit, Style, and Workmanship. 


Our Cutting Room is under the able management of Mr. Shearer, who has been in this 


line of business for upwards of 30 years, and has been engaged by some of the Leading Firms 
of this State. 


Latest Goods arriving by every mailboat, also a very large stock carried to select from. 
Our Mr. Gurr visits Country Districts every three months, North and South. 


—— 
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The Ladies’ Page 


Marriage in Mexico. 


In the main, Mexican marriages are 
much more matter of fact than sentiment, 
On the man’s side, the affair is one which 
must have the assent of all his family, 
should he belong to the superior social 
class, and monetary or material con- 
‘Siderations enter largely into the con- 
tract. 

Many instances might be mentioned of 
two young persons who have never met 
each other, and into whose minds the idea 
of matrimony has not—as regards the 
Parties most concerned—entered, be- 
coming man and wife in Mexico in 
®ccordance with the whim of their 
Parents, 


—Marriages of Convenience.— 


It may be that the family , of the 
bridegroom looks upon his union—‘ for 
better or for worse’—with a certain young 
lady who may happen to be the daughter 
‘of a magnate as the means of avoiding 
bankruptcy; it may be that the father of 
‘the bride considers her alliance with the 
*on of a politician as an adroit measure 
' preventing the downfall of the head of 
the house; or in point of trivial circum- 
‘stances, it may be that a marriage is 
“Imply, ‘engineered’ with the object of 
Teducing the yearly expenditure in the 
domestic establishment of the father of 
the bridegroom or that of the bride. 

The motives given, and those never 
Siven, for the prearrangement of such 
alliances vary according to conditions) 
and are always in relation to the position 
°ccupied by the two families. 


—~Matters on the Mend.— 


The frequent brevity of the proceedings 
‘nthe arrangement of Mexican bridal ties 
1s, however, gradually giving way to a 
Tore liberal and conscientious behaviour 
©n the part of parents towards their sons 
dae daughters. Butit should also be 
Added that, the custom has by no means 

appeared, for cases of this nature can 
*Hll be counted by the score annually in 
‘Almost every city in the republic. 


When, without the knowledge or con- 
sent of their parents, two young person® 
become ergaged, the priest has to be 
formally requested to call on the bride’s 
father for the purpose of making known 
to him the designs of the bridegroom, A 
temporary objection at this point may 
practically upset the plans of the young 
candidates to marriage, as the opposition 
of the father means a delay of two years 
or more, 

— Courtship under Difficulties. — 


During that period an iieenonats lover 
—for such there are, despite the prosaic 
custom of the country—parades the street 
night and day, in the hope of seeing his 
sweetheart. A thunderstorm would not 
be sufficient to drive him from his retreat 
under a balcony. An enamoured swain 
has been seen talking to a pretty girl 
through an iron-barred window while a 
sub-tropical rainstorm pelted down ag 
quietly and naturally as if balmy spring 
weather had pevailed. 

But the Mexican lover enjoys the 
novelty of the affair, and far from making 
any attempt to obtain permission to cal] 
on his sweetheart at her own home, he is 
ready to undertake any task, however 
difficult, in order to speak to her alone» 
for a young lady is seldom allowed to 


receive men without at least two or three 


members of the family being present. 
—Circumyenting the Chaperone,— 


The general topics of conversation 
about extreme heat, beautiful weather, 
and the like, are in such cases strictly 
in order, and the sugg.stion is never made 
to take ‘ her’ out for a stroll or a short 
drive—that would set the house on fire. A 
moderately large bank account may enable 
the visitor to invite her family to the 
opera, but this means that all chances for 
the exchange of amorous expressions be- 
tween the lovers are lost, for it is his duty 
to offer his arm to ‘mother’ and wait 
upon her until their return from the 
theatre, aside from securing seats for 
every member of the family, sometimes 
including the servants. But yet, needless 
to say, ‘love finds out the way’ even in 
Mexico to circumvent the conventions. 


—‘ Scraps.’ 
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Hygiene of the Bedroom. 


Is sufficient attention paid in every 
household to the great importance of 
having bedrooms well ventilated, and of 
thoroughly airing the sheets, coverlets, 
and mattresses in the morning before 
packing them up in the form of a neatly- 
made bed? Jf two persons are 
to occupy a bedroom during 
the night, and try the experiment of 
weighing themselves when they retire and 
when they rise, they will find that their 
actual weight is at least a pound less in 
the morning. Frequently it will be 
found that there is a loss of two or more 
pounds, and the average loss throughout 
the year will be a pound of matter, which 
has gone off their bodies partly from 
their lungs and partly through the pores 
of the skin. The escaped matter is car- 
bonic acid and decayed animal matter or 
poisonous exhalation, This is diffused 
through the air in part, and, what is far 
more disquieting, part is absorbed by 
the bedclothes. Hence the necessity, as 
pointed out above, of thoroughly venti- 
lating -bedrooms, and, above all, of 
thoroughly and perfectly airing every- 
thing that goes to make up the bed. 


News and Notes. 


The three ages of a woman are her 
real-age, what her friends think it is, and 
what she says it is. 


fen cyt 

The Duchess of Sutherland is an 

expert dressmaker, and has won more 
than one prize for designing gowns, 


tote teen 

The average age of brides in Great 

Britain at present is stated to be twenty- 
six, and of bridegrooms twenty-eight. 


Taiia Taaicd 
A woman who wears a stuffed bird in 
her hat is liable to a fine of from £5 to 
£10 by a law recently passed by the 
Legislature of Arkansas. 
(Rett 3 
Turkish women do not come into 
control of their private fortunes until 
after marriage. After that they can 
dispose of one-third of it without their 
husband’s consent. 


BOF WEELERS’ WINDMIEES? 


The Cheapest, Strongest, and Best. 


The Most Up-to-date and Serviceable. 


Spare Parts always in Store. 


If any of your Friends are using METTERS’ MILLS, they will advise you to have 
no other make. 


A Guarantee given with every Mill. 
Repair Parts supplied Free of Charge. 


Write for Complete List, stating your requirements. Catalogues Free on application, 


COOKING STOVES & RANGES 


Positively the strongest manufactured in the States. 


Hundreds of Patterns to choose from. 


Every Stove Guaranteed to give Satisfaction 


Please call and inspect our Stock, or send for our Complete Catalogue, which we will 
forward Post Free. 


Mex LERSsS LiMixzrE D> 
Showrooms and Offices: 142 Rundle Street, Adelaide: 


Also Sydney and Perth. 


a ~~. 
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The Young Folks. 


A Few Seeds. 


Have you ever been inside a bank, and 
Seen there the piles of gold coins? How 
the clerks shovel those sovereigns and 
half sovereigns about, as though they were 
Hot at all afraid of them! Suppose, now, 
You were offered a small handful, and 
I, standing by, said, ‘No, take these few 
‘Seeds instead.’ How you would laugh at 
me! ‘Of course’ you would reply, ‘we 
choose the money, for we know the worth 


of it. Itcan do so much. It can buy 
things we like or want.’ 
Quite true! And yet, children, the 


Seeds may be more precious than the 
‘Sovereigns. When you have spent the 
gold, you have done with it. But when 
-you have sown the seeds, you are only 
beginning with them; they are not gone, 
You must watch for what the sun and 
Tain, and the kindly soil, 
them, Perhaps they will become lovely 
flower, or useful herbs, or graceful shrubs. 
These, again, will have their own seeds 
which can be planted too. 
there is no end to them, because, unlike 
the coins, they hold life. We know, as 
you say, what the money is able to do or 
buy. None can tell, however, the worth 
of seeds, 


can make of 


So, you see 


But, to begin with, they are of various 
Sorts and sizes, and have different cover- 
ings. There is the chestnut, for example 
Whose ‘burr’ is as prickly as a hedgehog, 
aud there are peas and beans, that form 
Neat rows in pods, Cotton seeds have 
‘Quite a soft bed to lie in, and the thistle 
Seed has downy wings to fly with. 

Certain fruits, such as apples, pears, 
Plums, and peaches, have the seeds buried 
inside them, while well-known flowers 
Cover theirs beneath the leaves. Not- 
Withstanding these varieties, however, all 
Seeds are alike in some important ways, of 
Which we are now going to chat. 

Let me show you. Suppose that 
“Underneath the ground I have put a grain 
°f wheat. When quite hidden it begins 
to stir and turn round.. It throws out 
two threads or fibres—one upward for the 
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stalk, and one downward for the root. 
Thus it goes on, through many days and 
nights, drawing food from the earth and 
air, getting bizger and stronger, according 
to a fixed pattern. At first, outside the 
soil, it looks like a blade of green grass; 
but presently there is a rising stalk, and 
then the future ears, each folded delicately 
in its sheath, until the farmer has count- 
less little packets of flour, in their water- 


proof cases,ready for use, all over his 


field. If you had planted a gold coin, or 
even a sparkling jewel, the former might 
have rusted and the latter become dim, but 
neither would have grown. 
ber there is life in the seed. 
Now your words and acts are like 
seeds, because they also have life in 
them. It may have never struck you 
before, yet when things are said or done 
that is not the end of them. They often 
seem to come up again, as if they were 
plants, and last much longer than you 
desire or expect. Some thoughtless 
remark of yours, which was not meant at 


For, remem- 


the time, and quickly forgotten by you, is 
heard again and again. It goes on vexing 
people, and causing you trouble, perhaps 
for weeks and months. While you may 
have known a kind little deed not only 
cheer and help the person for whose sake 
it was done, but lead to a great deal of 
good. 

The governor of a prison had under his 
care a number of very bad children. Poor 
thing ! Their parents were criminals, and 
they had never been taught anything 
good. The first thing he did was to treat 
them well, and speak gently to them, 
Soon, they all burst into tears, knelt down 
before him, and promised to do whatever 
he wished. Thus he won them by kind- 
ness, for they were not wholly wicked. The 
seeds. of wise patience were duly sown, and 
the harvest was not a failure. 

Our next point surprises everyone, and 
rot the least those who h ve thought most 
about it. Seeds multiply so fast. Take 
a single grain of wheat, the 
ground, and then at harvest-time gather 


sow it in 


the ears it has produced, and next season 
plant all the grains again. Repeat this 
work for five or six years, you will be 
able to fill every suitable part of the world 


with corn thus grown. So it has been 
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carefully reckoned by those who under- 
stand. 


Other plants 2 are more wonderful still 
in this way. One sunflower has been 


’ known to yield four thousand seeds; and 


one thistle, during a single summer, as 
many as twenty-four thousand secds. 

Another strange fact about seeds is 
that the life in them can last such a very 
long time. Some have been kept for 
hundreds. and even thousands, of years 
without being killed. Then, being 
planted in the right kind of soil, they 
have sprung up as flowers or trees. I 
could give you many curious instances of 
this. 

Overin Egpyt, ages ago, they built 
the great pyramids as tombs for their 
kings, When a Pharoah (as you recollect 
each was named) died, they ‘embalmed’ his 
body with spices ana wrapped it in 
cloths,and put it respectively on its 
proper shelf. Usually, also, with these 
‘mummies’ were placed grains of wheat, 
Now, after perhaps twenty-five centuries 
the tomb is opened, the dried body 
brought to the British Museum in Lon- 
don, and the corn may be sown in the 
ground. Positively, it will grow up into 
wheat just like any that was harvested 
from the fields last season. 

Be sure to tell your teachers of these 
facts, I have good reason for asking you 
to do so. Children may never think of it 
but those who love them are often 
troubled and anxious. Much is taught in 
school and at home about God and His 
word, about Jesus and His work, and yet 
a great deal seems invain. Teachers and 
preachers—and parents, too—fear lest 
their words have had no effect, They may 
enter your minds and hearts, as seeds are 
buried in the ground; but where is the 
fruit? Are you getting any real good? Are 
you growing better? 

A minister who thought of this some- 
times was asked to visit a dyiug woman. 
He knew that she had been living amongst 
irreligious people, and he went, fearing 
she might not know of God’s love. But, to 
his surprise, he found her a happy 
Christian, ready to go to heaven. 

* Ah,’ she said, ‘when I was a child I 
had a faithful teacher, and from her in 
the Sunday-school I learned the truth.’ 

‘Did your teacher know?’ asked the 
minister. 

‘I fear not,’ was the answer. ‘I was 
not good to her, and caused her much 
disappointment, But since I have been 
ill, I took my Bible and went over all'she 
used say, and I have found Jesus as my 
Saviour.’ 


3. 
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WIT AND HUMOR. 


With heavy blows Dick drove a nail 
In almost to the head. 

That nail is like my grandpapa— 
It is infirm,’ he said. 


* KK KE 
oe * Kk * 


‘I started at the foot of the ladder,’ said 
the man, ‘I did not always have a 
carriage, When I first started in life I 
walked.’ 

‘Youre lucky,’ grinned the youth. 
‘ When I first started in life I couldn’t.’ 


** 
eae a ae 


The teacher was giving her pupils 
instruction in the elements of physiology, 
and among other things told them that 
whenever they moved an arm or a leg it 
was in response to a message from “the 
brain. ‘The brain always sends a message 
from your arm or your leg whenever you 
wish to move the particular member,’ she 
explained. 

At last a mischievous boy aroused her 
anger by his apparent inattention to the 
lesson. 

‘Hold out your hand!’ she exclaimed. 

The boy did not meve. 

‘Why don’t you hold out your hand 
said the teacher, 

‘I’m waiting for the message from my 
brain,’ said the lad. 


* KK O* 
ty * KOK 


Says Mr, EE. E., in ‘Scraps’: I attended 
a lecture the eile night entitled ‘ Freaks 
of Nature.’ At the close the professor 
asked, ‘Is there any one here who can give 
me an instance of one of Nature’s freaks ?’ 

* Yes, sir,’ said a young fellow in the 
audience. ‘It is one of the most marvel- 
lous freaks I ever heard of. The case is 
that of a black rag-sorter. His six children 
are black. There is nothing extraordinary 
about that, but the freak of the whole 
family is, his wife. Before she married 
this black she was a white. Now she is a 
black 

‘My gracious! cried the professor. 
‘What a wonderful thing! I must make a 
note of that family; it ought to be in a 
museum, and’—— 

‘Don’t make so much fuss, professor,’ 
said the young man. ‘It is quite a com- 
mon occurrence. In the first place, A. 
Black (Arthur Black) is not a black by 
nature, but by name only; naturally 
enough, his children would be Blacks 
also,’ 

‘But the wife, sir—the wife!’ 

‘Oh, she’s easily accounted for. When 
she was single she was A, White (Alice 
White); now she is married, of course she 
is A. Black.’ 
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Maud (pettishly)—‘ Oh, how I do wish I 
were a man. . I’d love nothing better than 
to be a soldier and fight for my country.’ 

Ethel—‘ No doubt you’d make a good 
one. You're well used to powder, you 
know.’ 


* eX * 
* xX Par ** 


‘Goodness! We'll miss the opera,’ she 
said, impatiently ; ‘we’ve been waiting a 
a good many minutes for that mother of 
mine,’ 

‘Hours, I should say,’ he replied, some- 
what acrimoniously. 

‘Ours?’ cried she, rapturously. ‘Oh, 
George, this isso sudden!’ Then she fell 
upon his neck, 


* KK OK KK 
* KK * 


The sunday-school class was listening to 
a lesson on patience. The topic had been 
carefully explained, and, as an aid to the 
understanding, the teacher had given to 
each pupil a card bearing the picture of a 
boy fishing, 

‘Even pleasure,’ said she, ‘requires the 
exercise of patience. See the boy fishing. 
He must sit and wait. He must be 
patient. And now,’ she said, ‘can any 
bey tell me what we need most when we 
go fishing ?? 

The answer was shouted with one voice: 
‘Bait!’ 


FOR 


Up-to-Date Tailoring 


GIVE 


J. A. THOMPSON 


A TRIAL. 


Fit and Finish Guaranteed, Hundreds 
of Patterns to choose from, including all 


the Latest Designs, 


Self-measurement forms and prices on 


application. 


NOTE THE ADDRESS— 


J. & THOMPSON, 


Fashionable Tailor, 


‘There goes a man who keeps his word.” 
‘ He does?” 
* Yes ; no one else will take it.’ 


* KK OK OK OK 
* KK KK 


Little bits of salad, 
Little hunks of cake, 
Make a great comnjotion, 
And the stomach ache. 


ete ke 
er ar ae ~ 


Parke: ‘I have a joint account in the 
bank with my wife now.’ 

Lane:‘ Good! You make an even thing 
of it, eh?’ 

Parke: ‘Yes; I put the money in, and. 
she draws it out,’ 


* KOK OK 
ar ar ar ar 


‘You'd never rise in the world,’ said the 
yeast to the dough, ‘if I didn’t work for: 
you, 

‘True,’ was the reply. 
be a loafer but for you.’ 


* OK 
rarer ae 


‘Please, ma’am,’ said little Susan Grate- 


‘Neither would I 


_ bar to Mrs, Staybolt, at whose house she 


was staying to dinner, ‘will you give me & 
little more asparagustus ?’ 

‘Asparagustus, child ?’ said Mrs. stay- 
bolt.. ‘ Why. what can you mean ?’ 

‘Why, I suppose you call it aspara-gus, 
said Susan, ‘ but my papa doesn’t allow us 
to use any nicknames.’ 


Porter's Buildings, Pores: Sixeet 


(Opp. Craven & Armstrong’s). 


———— 


eer 


CYCLES. CY CLES. 
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The Golden Wheel Senne EPR dein garetts ooo, AOS. 


d Th e Gl ob e Built with Birmingham Parts. Interchangable with B. S.A, LT 4 5g, 


Guaranteed for Two years. 


The Special _ Guaranteed for Twelve Months. £5 A7Vs 6d. 
FERES: FYRES: WRES? 


FIRST GRADE. 
Continental Guaranteed 15 months. [38. 6d. 


Atlas, Globe Special, Flite Guaranteed 12 months, 138. 6d. 
SECOND GRADE. | 


Wyngeel, Globe, World Guaranteed Nine months, os: 11d. 
The Champion Guaranteed Six months, 6s. Od. 
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492 Rundle Street. 
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SA RE AAS SEES TS EES NS EE ES 


TEOSINTE (grown at Moa), 


, THE 


FARM. 


The Conservation of Soil 
Moisture. 


Chas. C. Nixon, B,S.A., St. George, (Ohi 
(Canad) 


It has been observed at the Ontario 
Agricultural College that for every day’s 
delay in spring seeding, after the first 
week had passed in which the seeding 
should have taken place, there wasa great 
decrease in the yield of grain obtained. 
By actual experiment it was proved that 
there was an average decrease for each 


day’s delay of 56 lb. of oats, 53 1b of 


barley, 29 1b. of spring wheat, and 23 lb. 
of peas per acre, This was due to the 
loss of moisture through evaporation. 


There are few fields upon which crops 
of any kind, in any climate, can be 
brought to maturity, with the maximum 
yields that the soils are capable of pro- 
ducing, without adopting some means of 
There are fields 
where, at times, the moisture of the soil 
is too great, and drainage becomes 
necessary; but even under these conditions 
it will usually be found advisable to adopt 
measures for conserving the moisture not 


saving soil moisture. 


so removed. Plants must have water in 
order to live. In most cases, the rains of 
meet their 


We must rely upon stored: -up 


summer are insufficient to 
needs. 
moisture. 
Experiments have anti that, on ‘the 
average, crops require two and one-fourth 
times the water that falls during the 


_ season one also prepares for dr: ught. 


' course, vary with the situation, 


growing season. _It.is, therefore, apparen” 


» that we must aim to store up water in 
“~geasons when no growth is taking place: 


Some seasons, however, we get too much 


water and it becomes necessary to make 


provision for carrying it off. Paradoxical 
as it may seem, by preparing for a wet 


loosening which f.vors absortion also 
favours retention of moisture. 


Evaporation is the great source of loss 


of moisture. Few realise the enormous 
amount of evaporation that goes on from 
a given area of soil on a summer day. It 


has been estimated that from a surface of 


~ water 100 x 60 feet, there was an average 


daily loss from May to October of 20 
bbls. At this rate, there would be an 
average daily loss of 140 bbls. per acre 
The amount thus evaporated would, of 
the eX- 
posure and the temperature... No definite 
data, to show how. the: evaporation from 
soil would compare with that from water, 
has ever been compiled. It is believed» 
however, that where soil is bare, and it 
appears moist on top, the evaporation 
would be equal, or possibly greater. 

To conserve soil moisture, then, is the 
great problem with which we have to 4° 
as farmers. The great agency employed 


for this important work is some system 0 
mulching, Many kinds of mulches are 


available. The one most generally used 
is the earth mulch. It is simply a 1008 
blanket of earth which dries out, pre- 
venting the water below from passing UP 
through “it to the atmosphere. The 
effectivenese of a simple earth mulch i? 
conserving moisture is beyond the com” 


prehension of the average tiller of th? 
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‘oil, Experiments have proven that. a 
mulch 8 inches deep prevented a loss of 36 
percent, of the ‘moisture’ lost where no 
mulch was used. The average saving by 
Means of mulches ranges from 25 to 50 
per ceat., varying with the depth of the 
nulch, To be the most effective, these 
mulches must be formed as soon as the 
Soil is fit to work in the spring, as well as 
after every rain in summer, if the crop 
Will permit. A delay of one week in 
Spring, or after a heavy rain, will result in 
4 loss of moisture by evaporation equal to 
one and three-fourths inches of rain, or 
ough to tide a crop over two weeks of 
drought, From this data. the advantage 
Of seeding at the earliest possible hour is 
apparent. 

The first effect of mulching is greater 
‘evaporation, due to the larger surface of 
Wet soil exposed. This loss, however, is 
from the stirred soil only. Very little 
Water can pass throagh a mulch after it 
becomes dry. Should the mulch settle 
back and appear moist, a second stirring 
Will be necessary. Mulches should not be 
Made too deeply. They are made of the 
best soil. and when this is dry it is of no 
Use for plant feeding. Mulches should be 
Made as thin as is possible without per- 
Mitting too heavy waste of the deeper soil 
Water, The depth of mulches must 


Vary with the seasons and with tho 
crops, 


Spring seeding is closely connected with | 


18 great problem of conserving soil 
Moistures, Early seeding enables crops 
to use the water otherwise lost by 
“vaporation. It may also save plant food 
Tom leaching in the drainage waters by 


ving made use of this water in the plant 
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economy. There is danger in too great 
‘haste in seeding, however. One might 
better be a little too late than too early. 
If too early, the plants come weak and 
sickly or the seed rots in the soil. The 
effectiveness of tillage in conserving soil 
moisture is greater in the spring than at 
In the spriig 
there is invariably a wet surface exposed, 


almost any other time. 


and this wet surface carries the water off 
much more rapidly than can.dry soil. Too 
frequent stirring of the soil is undesirable. 
One should aim to keep simply a dry, loose 
blanket of soil, which will make the effec- 
Tt frequently happens that 
owing to the area to be covered, it is not 


tive mulch. 


possible to work it allas early as would 
give the best results. In such cases, where 
one has not time to form a thorough 
mulch, a single cut of the disc, or even 
of the spiked tooth harrow, will work 
wonders in conserving soil moisture. 

All mulches need not be made from 
soil. Some of the best and the most 
effective are made from manure, By 
applying barnyard manure as atop dress- 
ing one obtains a physicel, as well as a 
chemical benefit from it. The seasons? 
rains wash the fertilising constituents into 
the soil, where they will be available to 
the plants. The refuse remainiug on top 
makes an effective mulch for retarding 
This double 


manure, when applied as a top- dressing, is 


evaporation. action of 
« strong argument for pursuing this prac- 
tice and for making use of the manure- 
spreader, in order that the manure may 
be more advantageously applied. 

The problem of soil moisture is 
intimately involved in the methol of 
cultivation practised for rootcrops. With 
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the action of the atmosphere; hence there 
is less evaporation and consequently 
larger crops. It is well known to all that 
root crops, when grown on ridges in 
seasons of drought, have small chance of 
This accounts for the 
growing popularity of the level system of 
culture, 

Under-drainage is also a large factor in 


succeeding. 


“conserving soil moisture. It is a matter 
of common experience that crops on well- 
drained soils will with-stand drough;, 
better than those on similar soils not so 
well drained, although the crops at the 
commencement of the drought were 
equally good. The explanation of this 
phenomenon is, that drainage always im- 
With this 
improved texture comes increased capacity 
for retaining water. 


proves the texture of the soil. 


Windbreaks and hedges are highly 
beneficial in conserving soil moisture. 
Especially is this true in times of high 
wind, and particularly in connection with 
lighter soils, The clearing of forest areas 
and the diminishing size of our wood lots 
is involved in this question. The winds 
attain a greater velocity than ever, and a 
consequent greater loss of soil moisture 
is the result. Windbreaks and hedges, by 
holding the snow in winter, also add 
greatly to the moisture content of the 
soil through the melting of the snow in 
spring. 

When we realise the full force of the 


tremendous loss of soil moisture through: 


the agency of evaporation, we will look to 
it in future that this loss is held in check 
hy the timely use of the simple, yet effec- 
tive, means.at our disposal. 


—‘Agricultural Journal’ of N.S.W. 
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Bovine Tuberculosis. 


Despite Professor Koch’s statement that 
boyine tuberculosis is not communicable 
to man, public fear on this point has not 
been allayed, nor hasthe dread of the 
disease been lessened for the stock-owner. 
But when combined effort is made to 
combat the disease tuberculosis can even- 
tually be checked and reduced. This is 
strikingly shown by the results achieved 
in Denmark. Ina few years the disease, 
although it has not been eliminated. has 
been wonderfully reduced through a 
system of voluntary effort and this, after 
compulsory measures had been introduced 


by the Government and had failed to. 


accomplish their purpose. About twelve 


years ago the dairy herds of Denmark | 


were as badly infected with disease as 
those of any country, but at the present 
time, according to a recent official report, 


‘there is less tuberculosis present than ; 


there is in other European countries or in 
America. The Bang system of isolation 
has been followed, and the effect has been 
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The “DOMO” se 


ment in Cream Separators ; 
MOST SKILFULLY BUILT. 


PERFECT SKIMMING 
MORE BUTTER 


a 


greater than was anticipated, Its success 
has attracted the attention of other coun- 
tries, and in Canada and Scotland, where 
tuberculosis is becoming more widespread 
the Danish example is everywhere being 
held up for imitation. Of course, in a 
country where stall-feeding is so widely 
practised isolation is a simple manner. 
But, as has been pointed out, the stock- 
breeder who grazes his cattle has the 
assistance of fresh air in fighting Me 
disease. 


— Bang’s System.— 


Denmark. commenced its repressive 
measures in 1903, and a number of pro- 
visions were enacted preventing the 
showing of animals known to be infected 


and the gale of milk from effected cattle. se 


But the immediate results came from “a 
voluntary and self-imposed system of 
treatment. ‘ Many owners have changed 
their herds from a badly tuberculous 
condition to a condition of entire freedom 
from this disease,’ states a writer in the 


- ‘Breeders’ Gazette,’ ‘and this has been 


done without serious loss, except by the 
disposal of animals showing advanced 
stages of tuberculosis.” One of two’ sys- 
tems are adopted. A cattlc-owner either 
acts on the assumption that the whole of 
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— Cream 
SEPARATOR. 


CAPACITY 
PER HOUR. CASH. EXTENDED TERMS. 
Household A ) . 

9 Gallons § £3 10 0 £4 0 0) | 

ihe; 4 0 0 410 0| Deposit £1 

16 ‘ 415 0 515 0 and 10/ 

20 se By ass) 617 6{|Monthly Instalments. 
23 - 7 0 0 810 0) 

45 a 10 10 0 12 10 0$£110/ dep., 10/ monthly 
673 e 1410 0 17 10 0}£2 dep., 10/ monthly | 


The “Domo” is the Latest and Most Remarkable Develop- 
is STRONG and DURABLE and 


Use the ‘ Domo” and Ensure 


BETTER CHURNING 
CHOICE CREAM. 


Altho’ at least as good as any Separator obtainable it 
COSTS ONLY ABOUT HALF THE USUAL PRICE. 


GAWLER PLACE, 


Di tele Ae Tetpatie 


his herd is infected, or else he applies: 
the tuberculin test, and then separates 
the sound from the tainted animals, It 
is the next generation that he expects to 
get the best results from, Where a whole 
herd is treated as tuberculous, the calves 
are isolated, and they are reared upoB 
milk that has been boiled, to kill any 
germs that might exist. Then, the calves 
are tested twice a year to ascertain 
whether the disease is present. In either 
case the testing is carried out... This 18 
the method introduced by. Profesor Bang: 
The calyes are separated from their 
mothers the second day after birth (on the 
first day the colustrum is indispensable), 


and fed on boiled milk only, Some week® 


afterwards they are inoculated with tuber: 
culin, whereupon those which react are 
eliminated. Secondly, all the cattle of 4 
herd are inoculated, and the unhealthy 
are slaughtered as soon as possible 
Tuberculin inoculation is carried out 0? 
all cattle twice a year, 


sshd aiemmeeeriatenibieemtemeneeel 
espace seseeienspgueenene one teieteencnaeneesssaeneseereseeerereersoll 


Ifa farm will not pay when well 
farmed, it will certainly not pay when not 
farmed at all. So with a cow in milk; # 
she will not pay for fairly generou® 
feeding she will not pay on short com” 
mons, 
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A Curious Cow. 


Dr, James Anderson, in his ‘Recreation 


‘in Agriculture” mentions a very curious 


cow (says the ‘ Live Stock Journal’). ‘I 
know one’ he says, ‘ which yielded abun- 


‘dance of milk, but from which no butter 


could ever be obtained by any process 


that could be devised, and it is not a_ 
«little remarkable that that cow had been 


kept for several years by one person 
without its ever being discovered or even 
suspected that her milk had that quality. 


“The milk had always been mixed with 


that of others, as is usual in large dairies, 


-and it probably would never have been 


discovered at all had she not been sold to 


4 person who kept no more than one 


cow.’ 


Miscellaneous Items. 


Waste is inimical to orosperity in 


‘dairy-farming, as in many other arts ad 


industries. 
* * * * * * 

The cow should be turned dry from 
four to six weeks before freshening, but 
her feed should not stop. 

* * * * * 4 


In teaching a calf to drink it always is | 


best to use two fingers, holding the 
two while in the calf’s mouth slightly 
apart. 

* * * ES * * 


Dairy cows are like sound land—if 


“they are well and wisely fed they will feed 


their owner’s pocket with what he works 
“for. 
* * * * x * 


To make the animals comfortable al- 
‘ways means influencing the milk supply 
favourably. Cows must be kept from 
‘draughts, chills, and wet. 

* * * * * * 


The Yak, sometimes called the grunting 
Cow, is a native of Thibet, where its milk 
feeds the people and its hide brings 
money. A small herd of yaks is being 
‘taken to Canada for experimental pur- 
Poses, 

* * x x * * 


The interior walls of the dairy should 
‘be kept clean and light-coloured. If 
white-wash is used, a fresh coat should be 
applied at least three times a year, and 


 Oftener if necessary, to keep the walls 


‘clean and white. 
be permitted, 


Mould spots should not 
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The obtaining of cows of the best 
possible stamp for dairying purposes in 
open markets is a very difficult matter. 

ro * x Wi “ae * 

To have the heifer develop into a pro- 
fitable cow, her first milking period must 
be extended as long as possible, in order 
to produce a fixed milking habit. 


* * * * * * 


For many years potatoes have been 
given to dairy cattle in various parts of 
England. For an ordinary dairy cow a 
peck of potatoes per day is an adequate 
allowance. When raw the potato is of 


more value for milking cows than turnips, - 


while its value is increased more than 
two-fold when cooked. 


® * * a * ok 


All cows should be milked clean out. 
There are three reasons for this —secretion 
of milk is kept up and increased by thee 
action of milking, the last white fluid from 
a cow’s udder is the richest, a perfectly 
empty udder i not s> liable to become 
diseased as one in which part of the milk 
is left. 


The Melbourne 
Tailoring Depot, 
No. 10 ARCADE, Adelaide. 


Absolutely the best in the States. 


Customers have a choice of over 2,000 . 


patterns. : 
New Goods now open for Spring and 
Summer wear. 
First-class fit and workmanship guar- 
anteed.- 


NOTE THE ADDRESS, and profit 
by ordering your next suit from us. We 
post free to country customers patterns 
and self-measurement forms. 

Please mention this paper. 


WILLIAM CARR, 


Furniture Manufacturer 
and Repairer, 


Locksmith, Saw Sharpener. | 


Carpets Cleaned and Relaid. 


All work artistically and promptly 
executed, 


Country orders attended to on shortest 
notice, . 


Charges moderate. A trial solicited. 


20 Hanson Street, Adelaide. 


85 
There is Nothing like Leather, 


FOR A GOOD HONEST WEARING 
BOOT, GO TO THE 


CENTRAL Boot PALAcE 


77 HINDLEY STREET, ADELAIDE 
(Opposite Max Swift’s), 

Where the man himself makes and repairs - 
Boots with the best of material, — 

Fit and Style Guaranteed. 
solicited, 

The Cheapest House in town for the 
durable nature of work as guaranteed, 


Bagot, Shakes, 
& Lewis, Ltd., 


STOCK AND STATION AGENTS. 


Wool, Skin and Hide Rrokers, 
Auctioneers and Valuators, . 
Licensed Land Brokers, Loan 

‘ And Estate Agents, 


Land Department have for Sale--- 

Some Splendid Agricultural, Grazing 
and Horticultural Lands in all parts 
of South Australia. rte OT 

Also in Western Australia, New South 
Wales, and other States. 


A trial 


Properties sold privately or by aauiriain 
in all parts of the State of South 


’ Australia. 
Large Estates disposed of. for Closer 
Settlement. 
Advice given as to Best Means of 
Realisation. 


Plans Prepared. Valuations Made. 

Special attention given to City and 
Suburban House and Property business. 
Persons wanting Houses cannot do 
better than apply for particulars to 
Manager, Land’ Department, 18 King 
William Street, Adelaide. 


M. L. Tomlinson, 
- (LATE J. G. ORAM), 
Manufacturing Jeweller, 

_. Watchmaker, 

Diamond Setter & Engraver. 


Repairs to Watches, Clocks, and Jewellery 
of every description accurately, artistically 
and promptly executed at moderate prices. 


27 Grenfell St., Adelaide. 
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WILLIAM JAMES: 


House, Land, and Estate Agent, 
54 PIRIE STREET, ADELAIDE (Opposite State Bank). 


If you require a House, Farm, Orchard, or a Dairy it will pay. you to get a list of my 


good assortment of properties. Ihave some lovely Orangeries, splendid Farms in choice 


and safe districts ; also Handsome Gentlemen’s Residences, and Cottages with Acres. 


; Now Offering— 
A 5-Roomed House and 3 Acres, stables, etc.. £280 for the freehold 
Investment---Cheap House of 5 Rooms, all stone, Rent 10s, Price £175 


ip to-date. Tailors VISIT THE 


We have a large 


See SEAL STUDIO 


Fitand workman- 
ship guaranteed. 


Alag}alatge stock when in Need of a good Photograph. 


of Gents’ Mercery 

to choose from ° 

which can be pur. YOHN DUNNE, Proprietor. 143 Rundle Street.. 
chased at 20 per 
cent. less than 
elsewhere. . 


Gelmieanitement O RD E R F O RM ° 


forms supplied on 
Geeta 


A. BROWN & CO. 
15 CENTRAL MARKET. 


PRINTING 


To Proprietor of 
“THE.AUSTRALIAN GARDENER,” 
Corner Pirie and Wyatt Streets, Adelaide. 


Please supply me with one copy of “The Nustralian 


“Australian | Gardener,” monthly, for twelve months ( pest free), 
Gardener” Office, which S.enctose 25 64., in advance, 
Corner Pirie & Wyatt Sts. Name 


Send us along a trial order. Address in fall —_ 
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Diseases of Fowls. 


G. BRAGSHAW, in the ‘ Agricultural 
Gazette of N.S.W.’ 


—_—- 


(Continued from last issue.) 


— 


—Catarrh, Cold in the Head — 


The symptoms are usually a discharge 
-of a thin fluid from the eyes and nostrils, 
sometimes mucus in the mouth, aud 
‘sneezing. There may be swelling of the 
head and eyes, but unlike roup, it is not 
‘contagious, but if not attended to may 
‘result in that serious affection. 

Roosting in draughty houses, damp 
‘and cold, are the causes of the disease. 
A cure can usually be effected without 
a recourse to drugs, or at least by the use 
‘of those of a simple character. 

When catarrh is confined to the eyes 
‘and nostrils, it is usually known as cold 
in the head; the symptoms being watery 
Swollen eyes, a discharge from the nos- 
‘trils, ruffled plumage, and general dul- 
ness, When neglected the nostrils 
become blocked up, the sticky discharge 
seals up the eyelids, and the first stage of 

* Toup ensues. 


When catarrh is noticed, the fowl’s 
haad and eyes should be washed with 
warm water, the fluid from the nostrils 
squeezed out and syringed thoroughly. 
This repeated a few times will frequently 
effect a cure. : 

The nostrils should be syringed with 
warm water, into which a few drops of 
Condy’s Fluid or other disinfectant have 
been mixed, and the mucus thoroughly 
squeezed out. This repeated two or three 
times will usually effect a cure. 

Lewis Wright recommends a dose of 20 
grains of Epsom salts, followed up by 2 or 
3 drops of eucalyptus and terebene every 
three or four hours, or the above may be 
put in the fowls’ drinking water. The 
majority of colds will yield to the above 
simple treatment, but the affected bird 
should be separated from the general 
flock, and kept in a place free from 
draughts, 


_ —Cholera.— 


This virulent disease has been previously 
treated. Post mortem examinations show 
that it is caused by a living germ—‘ The 
Chicken Cholera Germ.’ The germs may 
be carried in water, food, manure, &e. It 
is usually fatal in from twelve to thirty- 
six hours, 
and incessant purging, the evacuations 


The symptoms are great thirst . 


become like rice- water, and later streaked 
with blood. 


22Cuterrh 22 ) 


" Catarrh is a simple inflammation of the 
mucous membranes or linings of the air 
passages. Catarrh is not roup. 


—Debility.— 


Debility is sometimes known as going 
light, and is a more general term for 
anemia, It refers to a condition in which 
there is a wasting away, for which there 
is no apparent cause, loas of appetite and 
want of vigour being the only observed. 
symptoms, Many causes may be respon- 
sible for the disease, the seat of which 
may be the heart, liver, lungs, bowels, &c. 
When no-cause can be ascertained, the 
best thing is to try and build up the 
constitution, and one of the best things 
for this is a raw egg beaten up in, say, a 
tablespoonful of cod liver oil, and 1 grain 
of quinine—one teaspoonful to be given 
twice daily. Fine-chopped raw meat’ is 
also good, together with a full supply of 
green food. Half a teaspoonful. of 
Parrish’s food: given daily will also do 
good, Another useful remedy is 2 grains. 
of extract of gentian, 1 grain iodide of 
iron, and 3 grain of nux vomica—made 
into a pill, and given twice daily. © 

(To. be continuad ) . 


Do Hens get to Fat to Lay? 


Many poultry owners hold the belief 
that hens, to lay properly, should not be 
too fat. On this point, Professor James 
KH. Rice, a well-known poultry. expert 
at the New York Experiment. Station, 
says:— 

‘ Last fall we killed a large number of 
hens, and. found that the fattest hens 
were those in the best laying condition 
and since that time we have been making 
careful observations on that point, A hen 
to be in good laying condition must have 
fat in her body. The production of eggs 
is based upon one of the experiments, and 
we found the fact that the hen has lots of 
stored-up energy in her condition; and a 
hen cannot lay an egg until she has got 
fat in her body, because the yolk in an 
egg is about half fat, and she has got to 
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have oil there to make the best part of 
the egg. The fattest hens we killed were 
in the best laying condition, and the 
poorest hens we turned out by them— 
selves, and there was not the faintest 
chance of their laying for two or three 
months.’ 

There is no doubt but that the laying 
of eggs requires a great deal of ‘stored- 
up’ energy in the hen, and it is naturally 
to be presumed that a hen in ‘good con- 
dition would be more able to stand a 
drain on her system thana poor bird. The 
matter of fat in hens we believe is a great 
deal like high condition in breeding stock 
of any kind. 

Poor breeding or poor egg production 
is not caused so much by high condition 
as by the manner in which this state was 
brought about, and the subsequent care 
given. A good plump form, resulting 
from proper feeding of proper foods, fol- 
lowed by proper care, will not be con- 
ducive to bad results in the ‘pen. A hen 
needs lots of nourishing food if she 
will continue to lay eggs; a starved hen 
will not fill the egg case very soon. Too 
much fat, however, and too little exercise 
is a cause of hens not laying, 
need be little fear of a hon becoming too 
fat is she healthy, and has the proper 
amount of exercise. Herein lies the 
reason for feeding grain amongst a straw 
litter in the winter time. Do not feed a 
single grain, and that one extremely rich 
in fat-producing elements, but feed a 
mixture, the more kinds the better, and 
feed it in a good litter so that the hens 
will have to hunt for it. High condition 
caused in this way will not be the cause 
of non-egg production. 

‘Queensland Agricultural Journal.’ 


neni 


Selecting Laying Stock. 


H. V. Hawkins, Poultry Expert. 


There are a great many methods 
advertised in various pamphlets and 
papers stating that, if you will practise 
this or that method of selecting as laid 
down in the paper, you will be able to 
determine the drones from the workers. 
The writer has tried a few of these 
‘so-called certainties, and has come to the 


But there | 
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conclusion the trap nest is the only 
accurate test. It is by selection and 
keeping records, that advancement is made 
along this line. 

Each hen has her own individuality, 
ie., certain hens lay eggs that are in nine 
cases out of ten hatchable. Some hens 
lay well, but, although their eggs are 
usually fertile, they will not hatch 
whether set under a hen or placedin the 
best incubator. The chicks develop to a 
certain size, in many cases being fully 
formed, but die in the shell Again, 
many hens lay eggs that are seldom 
fertile. 

In selecting birds one has several 
objects. The saying‘ that the hen that 
lays is the hen that pays’ is often heard. 
The majority of those engaged in the 
poultry business consider egg production 
the best end of the business. Itis often 
the surest. There is not the same amount 
of risk attached to it. At the same time 
if people are foolish enough to believe 
that Mr. So-and-So can supply eggs from 
hens, tested by the so-called new system, 


_ which have produced 300.eg¢s per annum 


they have more fai‘h in the advertiser and 
the hen than the writer has. 

There doubt that certain 
characteristics should be looked for in a 
good laying hen, She should be low set 


is no 


.and stand on a pair of shanks fairly wide 


The head should be nice and 
clean cut with a full bright eye. 


apart. 
In other 
words, hens should show feminine char- 
acter and not wrinkled and sunken 
Hens of the latter type. should 
be discarded; in short, masculinity in the 
hen isa bad sign. A hen with a large 
capacity for food, ie., has a large crop 
(craw), is usually a payable bird to 
feed. The smaller the sack of food she 
takes to roost at night the fewer eggs will 
she produce, Dairymen know that a cow 
must have plenty of room for food, in 
order to produce a large milk yield. 

The advertised systems serve one pur- 


features. 


pose, viz. by examining the lay bones the 
amateur knows which bird is about to 
lay, or is Jaying. Should the lay bones 
be relaxed to the extent of about three 
fingers (closed) the bird is laying; if they 
are almost in contact, that is the hen to 
market, but so much depends on the 


time of year one wishes to sell table 
fowls, 


—Victorian “ Journal of Agriculture.” 


Preserving Eggs. 


By a novel process of preserving, eggs 
six months old (says the ‘Daily Mail’) are 
able to retain their ‘ new-laid’ freshness. 
The process has been adopted by a firm 
of Hull importers, acting on the theory 
that an egg decomposes owing to the 
entrance of bacteria through the shell. 
The shells by the new process, are first: 
disinfected and then immersed in a vessel 


of hot paraffin wax in a vacuum. Theair 


in the shell is extracted by the vacuum, 
and atmospheric pressure is then allowed 
to enter the vessel, when the hot wax is. 
forced into the ‘ pores’ of the shell, which: 
thus hermetically seals it. Evaporation 
of the contents of the eggs, which has a 
harmful effect, is thereby prevented, and. 
the egg is practically sterile. Some ‘new- 
laid’ eggs treated in this manner six 
months ago (the date being guaranteed by 
Mr. Thomas A. Robinson, J.P., the head 
of the firm), have been submitted to 
chemical and microscopic examination by 
the ‘Daily Mail,’ and have been found 
equal to new-laid eggs in every respect. 
The yolk of pickled eggs and others 
artificially preserved will sometimes break 
on being poached, but the eggs examined: 
behave when poached exactly as new-laid 
The inside of the shell showed 
under careful examination, that the wax 
penetrates through the ‘ pores,’ the con- 
tents being thus quite immune from 
external influences. The advantage of 
the process is that the eggs will fetch 48 [ 
per 1,440 more than those preserved in 
lime-water or by water-glaas, and 32/ more 
kept in cold storage. 
Thousands of tons of eggs are preserved 


ones, 


than those 


every year in this country by various 
processes, but the quality of the six 
months old ‘ new-laid’ is such that the 
present amount may shortly be greatly 
increased. 


Deere eee cee] 


Poultry-raising is gotting to be of much 
more importance to the average farmer 
than it once was. Farmers are beginning 
to realise there is a big profit in chickens. | 


EE ee eee 
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A. H. FRISBY, 


“< Ladies - and - Gentlemen's. - Tailor, » 


Late of Bond Street, London, also Western Australia, and late Head Cutter ©, J. Lane & Co.,. 


Collins Street, Melbourne. 


Only the Very Latest and perior Quality of Materials stocked. 


“All orders are executed under the personal supervision of Mr. ‘Frisby, and only skilled igre oe Enibloyed: 


| Trial Order respectfully solicited. 


Correspondence promptly attended to. 


Note the Address— 


A. H. FRISBY, Gawler Place, opposite Macrow & Son. 


HILELMAN & Co., 


House, Land, and Estate Agents, 


17 Waymouth St. 


MONEY TO LEND at Lowest Current Rates. 


£1,200—By King William Street, 


City, 4 Houses, 
Rents 48/6 weekly. 


£55 0—Grey Street, City, off Franklin 
Street, 5 Houses, 3, rooms, 
Rents 26/ weekly. 


£1,400—Splendid Investment, City, 3 
Two-storey. Residences, large 
rooms, balcony, pays 14 per 
cent, on £500 cash required, 
after paying interest at 43 
per cent. on £909, and Rates, 
&e. 


£42 5—Hyde Park, 18/ per week Rents 
2 new Houses, each 8 rooms, 
Bargain. 


4 rooms, 


FOR SALE. 


£55 0—nyde Park, Srandsome House, 
bath, cellar, look-out, stable, 
trap-shed, garden, 


£475—New House, 5 rooms, all stone 
but back wall, which is brick, 
bath, cellar, &e. 


£8,000—Charming City Residence for 
Retired Gentleman, South 
Terrace, City. 


£1,15 O—Goodwood Road, ‘tram front- 
age, 24 acres, oranges, and 
all sorts of stone fruits, 
House, 8 rooms, stone, bal- 
cony, stables, hay-loft. 


£550-—Salisbury, 123 acres, Orchard, 
House, 6 rooms 


£1,200—Salisbury, 123 acres, new 
Residence, splendid garden 


£540—Parkside, Staunch Villa, 6 
rooms, bath, cellar, 80 x 120: 
lawn. 


£825—North Unley, close 1d. tram 
section, 1 1-16th acre land, 
Sound: House, 7 rooms, with 
pantry, large enclosure 
latticed in, -provided- with 
sink, lavatory, wash-stand) 
copper, &c., Stable, Garden, 
Very cheap. 


£285 —Goodwood Park, by Hyde Park 
Road, Detached House, 4 
rooms, Letat 11/ weekly, 


Many Other Eligible Residences i in Nearly Every Locality. 


Favor Us with Call, 


Inspection Facilitated. 
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| COUNTRY ORDERS RECEIVE PROMPT ATTENTION, | 
a ee 


THIS 

IS THE WATCH 
OF THE FUTURE. 
EE. Basse & Company’s 


Thitty Shilling English Levet. 


(POST FREE). 


F.BASSE &C2 
ADELAIDE, 


— % 


A Twenty-one Years’ Guarantee is given with every Watch. 


This Watch is designed and constructed to last a lifetime. Its movement is perfect, ‘embodying the newest discoveries is: 
horological science. Although these Watches are sold at a rice which brings them within the Pencli cf all classes of the 
community, Cheapness has been attained not by the use of base and worthless materials ; but by the exerciso of a spirit of 


Invention and by keeping the methods of manufacture well abreast of the times. 


It is without exception THE BEST TIMEKEEPER IN THE WORLD. When time is money, a poor watch is worse: 
than none at alJ, but a reliable one is a splendid investment and moreover not costly. 


7 
i.e LE. BASSE & Cco.., 
Jewellers, Opticians, and Importrs, 92 & 94 Rundle Street 


FOR LAND AT 


 PINN#Ree 


ALDERSEY, GREASY & BEAUMONT, 


Alfred Chambers, CURRIE ST., next Bank of Adelaide, 


Architects and General Commission Agents. 


SS 


<s 
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Aicdlenhorens Residence. 


Kor Your Breakfast 


‘View of Mr. H. J. 


USE 
BLUE BLUE 
LAKE LAKE 
OATMEAL. FLAKED 
ee WOoATS. 


qual to the 
Finest Séotcéh 
Oatmeal, 


MADE IN YOUR OWN STATE by the Blue Lake Oatmeal Milling Coy. 


aa ES ae 7, AGENTS FOR THE — 
Ot) #2. BRICE d& 60. iTD., comm ONWEALTH. 


Nutritious. 


% 


tection. 


Royal 
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Society 


(>| for the Protection of Birds. 


British ?resident, Her Grace the Duchess of Portland } 
— AUSTRALIAN BRANCH.— 


PRESIDENT—LADY BONYTHON. 


| 


VICE-PRESIDENTS—Rigur Honovrasun SIR 8S. J. WAY, & 
Barr. anp Mrs, JOHN PLAYFORD. 


HON. SECRETARY—MISS S WARE. 


Several Aspects of the Protection of Our Native Birds 


[By Walter W. Frogyatt, Government Entomologist, in the 
‘ Agricultural Gazette of N.S.W.’] 


The writer, from his earliest boyhood, 
has known and loved the birds and 
animals of Australia, and no one is more 
interested, both from an economic and 
sentimental point of view, in their pro- 
He hopes to see all the existing 
Acts simplified, and enforced by some 
recognised authority. At the same time 
it is recognised that, unless the people 
themselves are awakened to the beauty 
and value of our wonderful bird» and 
animal fauna, no Act, however good, can 
be of much use. 

Nature study is the order of the day; 
our children are all being taught the 
wonders of the wild bush around them. 
Once let our schoolmasters take up the 


cause of the ‘beasties,’ both great and: 


small, over the length and breadth of the 


land, and the birds’ nests will not be’ 


destroyed. We will not see strings of 
birds’ eggs, collected by a misguided 
student of nature, festooning the master’s 
study, or the ladies. adorning their hats 
with the more or less grotesquely stuffed 
‘skins or heads of birds that have been 
unfortunate. enough when alive to be good 
looking. F ° 
If the fashionable lady, with the heron 
plumes in her-hat, thought of the dead 
nestlings left to starve to death because 


their poor mother had some fine feathers 
on her head, would she wear them for a 
sinzle da)? 

There are many side issues in a matter 
of this kind, some of which I have tried 
to point out in these notes, and which are 
not taken into’ consideration by many 
people.. ee. abs 

The protection of our animals and birds 
must be carried out in a practical manner, 
both on a scientific and. economic basis; 
we must know something about the 
habits of the creatures we are protecting, 
so that we do not include any species that 
the man on the land can prove to be in- 
jurious. 

We would do well to look round and 
see what is happening in: other parts of 


the world. Though many countries have 


had game laws in force for hundreds of 
years, with very drastic punishments 
meted out to the man who shot the king’s 
deer, as inthe good old Norman times 
in Merrie England, fer instance, it was 
only within quite modern times that such 
a thing as protecting birds and animals 
was considered-in any other manner: 

The first-Acts to come into force have 
always been game laws, not to protect 
birds for their beauty or use to the com- 
munity, but they might increase and 


breed, so that they would furnish sport 
to the hunters, who, in some instances, 


‘were the wealthy few, who had their sport 


at their expense of the general public. | 
Later on, game laws were modified on 2 
more honest plan to protect the animals 
and birds with a‘close season’ so that 
they could breed without being molested, 
for they were recognised as having a cash 
value as game. 

Next came the practical observer, who 
pointed out that the birds which fed upon 
insects that destroyed plants, pasturage, 
and crops must have also a cash value to 
the man who made his living out of the 
land. Then we had the first Bird Pro- 
tection Acts for the preservation of 
insectivorous birds, because they des- 
troyed insect pests and other vermin. 

The protection of our native fauna 
must start with an cconomic basis, not a 
sentimental one. First, show the man 


.on the land the economic value of the 


bird or beast; demonstrate that the bird 
is working for him in devouring des- 
tructive insects, or has a value as game, 
and he will not allow its wanton 
destruction, and you will need no police- 
man nor warden to enforce the clauses of 
the Act. Then let the teacher come along 
and show our rising generation the beauty 
of form and colour, the place in the woods 
and fields of each living creature, and he 
will soon create the sentimental side of 
the question, and our birds and beasts will 
be protected simply because they are birds 
and beasts and do no harm, but add to 
the beauty and cheerfulness of the sur- 
roundings. 

We have in each of the Australian 
States a more or less comprehensive Bird 
and Animals Protection Act, each of 
which, with perhaps a few minor alter- 
ations, is quite sufficient to do all that is 
required, if it is only enforced.. There is 
very little use in passing an Act of Par- 
liament if there is no machinery t0 
enforce it; and, broadly speaking, all our 
Bird Protection Acts are dead Acts, be- 
cause there is nobody whose business it is 
to carry them out. Like many other 
things that nobody else wants to deal 
with, they are passed on to the poor 
harassed district policeman, who, however 
willing, has not the time, if he had the 
special knowledge required, to administer 
them. 

(To be Continued,) 
—<——___ 


Those desirous of joining the Royal 
Society for the Protection of Birds should 
communicate with the Hon. Secretary— 
Miss §. Ware, 112 South Terrace E.; 
Adelaide. 


\3s. Co peryear. Post free. 
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| AT MODERATE pridud | 4 
| T@ SUIT ALL TASTES — 
STOCKED AT ADELAIDE ¢ PORT | 

WE GUARANTEE SATISFACTION. 


{ 
—_—— er = 


jk Sera ae RL awhbr eG Ly ty ht 
Se See aa te gay Nenana 23 ~ > = 


OUR BEAUTIFUL FURNITURE CATALOGUE AND PRICH-LIST POSTED FREE 
: TO ANY ADDRESS. 


ADELAIDE AND PORT ADELAIDE. 


a, WHEELBARROW Ss, 


Light, Strong, and Everlasting, DG MEA NSE for Garden, Farm, zsh General Use. 


ay ft . BSE 
—S_ ire 


“Made in Black 0 or Galvanized Tron, Sizes No. 0, 13 bushels ; 


No. 1, 13 bushels ; No. 2, 21 bushels. 


Ths ena teas . ; 
wold to A Ls Rw A + 
NOEL ee RSE ie ell 
aoe aa al EE PIE 
be i, “ ——— 


MANUFACTURE Rs- 


__ Be SEES & SON} 


iy Makers ot ‘field Gates, Water Barrows, Watering Cans, and all kinds gf Meiallic Goods 
: . at Seren Uses me 


E. B. COX & Co., Seedsmen, Ete., corner Rundle Street-and East Terrace 


July Number of 


1909 


ee 


ye wn 
¢% The Aus Str allan, Gar ‘dener 4 
Nae 2 ee 
(A Monthly Journal of Floriculture, Horticulture, Agriculture, and Poultry), 
CONTAINS— . 
IUustrations - The Vegetable Garden— 


Helichrysums 
Double Fringed Petunia 
Plan. of a Lean to House 
Pruning Fruit Trees 
‘The Briars, residence of Mr. Jas. 
Cowell, Medindie 
Another view of ‘ The Briars’ 
Pleasant View Farm, Happy Valley 
ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 
Pvpriro0 RIAL. 
The Flower Garden— 
Notes for the Month 
Record Prices for Orchids 
A Lost Orchid Rediscovered 
A Gardener’s Son who has earned 
over £100,000 
Description of Flowers— 
Petunias and Hoyas 


Operations for the Month 

Rotation 

Dung as a Fertilizer 

Practical Advice on Vegetable 
Gardening 

The Value of Nitrate of Soda 

Best Methods of Apply Stable 
Manure 


The Orchard— 
Pruning Fruit Trees 
Tillage of Orchards 
A Remedy for San Jose Scale 
Interesting Notes 


Bee-Culture— 
Advice to Beginners—The Apiary 
Bee-Song 

The Ladies’ Page— 
How to Keep Ferns Fresh 


Fancy Screens 
Gold Fish Aquarium 
The Young Folks— 
Nature Studies —Rats 
Lily’s Fright 
Which ? 
Wir anp Humour 
The Farm — 
Care of Horses 
Artichokes as Food for Pigs 
Miscellaneous Jtems’ 
The Dairy— 
Profitable Dairying on Small Farms 
The Poultry Yard— 
Diseases of Fowls 
Buying Poultry 
PROTECTION or Brrvs— 
“Several Aspects of the Protection of 
Our Native Birds 


Tried Friends, 


BICKFORD’S 


EMBROCATION— 


for Rheumatism, Sciatica, ete. 


CLOUDY AMMONIA— 
for the Laundry or Toilet. 


COUGH ELIXIR — 


The Champ on Cure, 


MENTHOL EMULSION— 


DEESIDE 


O ATIVE E A. 


The 


World. 


Best in the 
for Wasting Diseases. 


FLUID MAGNESIA— 
the Family Medicine. 


EXTRACT OF MALT— 


Essence of Nutrient. 


HEADACHE CURE- 


a specific; none better, 


SOLUBLE PHENYLE — 
A perfect disinfectant. 
“OUR JACK” KUCALYPTUS 
IL 
° Best in the World. 


Our TEAS, COFFEES. and COCOAS from Es. per lb. 


DRUMMOND BLOS., 


144 RUNDLE» STREET. 
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Good Work at Moderate Charges, 
Watches Cleaned from 2s. 6d. 
A well-selected stock of Watches and 
Jewellery at fair play prices. 


1 Rundle Street, gestive Corner 
And at 146 Rundle Street, 


The Most Artistic 
House for 


PICTURE FRAMES, 
MOULDINGS, 
ENGRAVINGS, Ete. 


AN UNLIMITED STOCK TO 
CHOOSE FROM. 


pes Very Reasonable 
Trial Solicited, 


-E. A. HUNT, 


Gawler Place, Next Hamburg Hotel 


Go to the 


Dimond sbudies 


For Good Work and Up-to-dato Photo- 
graphs, which include 


POST CARDS from 5s per doz. 
PARIS PANELS, 15s per doz, 
CABINETS from 10s 6d per doz., in 


cluding a beautiful enlargement 12 x 10. 


BRIDAL GROUPS & FAMILY GROUPS. 


Our Picture Frames are the Best and 
Cheapest in the City for Artistic Mouldings, 
and an unlimited supply of colored Plates, 
Engravings, Etchings, etc,, at the most 
Reasonable and Ridiculous Prices ever 
offered. 


eT 


Nore Apprzss— 


DIMOND BROS., 
150 Rundle Street. 


at any time during the year. 
copy free. 


town to solicit subscriptions. 
liberal commission. 


Prices. A. 


to 10 lbs. per acre in drills. 


NOTICES. 


ALL COMMUNICATIONS, literary 


or business, must be addressed to the 
Managing Editor “ Australian Gardener,” 
corner Wyatt and Pirie Streets, Adelaide, 


and not to any individual member of the 


staff. 


SUBSCRIPTION.—Posted to any 
address in Australasia, 3/6 per year, in 
advance. Subscriptions ean commence 
Specimen 


CANVASSERS WANTED in every 
Very 


WHOLESALE AGENTS have been 


appointed in every State in the Com- 
monwealth, viz. : 


ADELAIDE: Messrs. Atkinson & Co and 
W. C, Rigby 

Sypnery : Messrs. Gordon & Gotch 

MepourxKe: Messrs. Gordon & Gotch 

Hopart: Messrs. J Walch & Son and 
Gordon & Gotch 

Pertu: Messrs. Gordon & Gotch 

BrisBanE: Messrs, Gordon & Gotch 

also 

Wetiineton, N.Z.: Messrs. Gordon and 

Gotch 


TO ADVERTISERS.— Particulars of 
rates will be supplied on application. 

iterations of advertisements must be in 
our hands not later than the 15th of the 
month, 


Answers to Correspondents. 
an ae 


‘D.D.’—This is an agricultural journal 
—not a political one—so we cannot pub- 
lish your letter. 


©N.D.? Unley.—The proper time to 
prune flowering shrubs is directly after 
they have flowered, cutting away the 
shoots that have borne blossoms to make 


room for new shoots to bear flowers the 


next season. 


‘L. Cerne,’ Uraidla—This is a very 
good month for sowing lucerne. Sow 10 
to 12 lbs. of seed per acre broadcast, or 8 
The soil 
should be thoroughly pulverised before 
sowing, and the seed lightly covered. The 
proper time to cut lucerne is just when 


it comes into flower; it may be cut 
several times during the season. 


*P.S.’ North Adelaide.—Fowl’s dung 
may be used for all purposes for which 


-ordinary animal manures are used; but it 


must be used with great care, as it is of 
a very heating nature, and may burn 
the roots of plants to which applied. 
The best way of using this material is to 


mix it with dry earth, say, half of each 
and keep it in a perfectly dry condition 
for some months before using. For 
vegetables, especially for plants of the 
cabbage family, it is excellent; but it 
should not be used as a top dressing. In 
using fowls’ dung for carnations and 
flowers, generally it must be used with 
great caution. It makes a _ valuable 
liquid manure. No good object would 
be achieved by burying it in a mass in 
thejground. 


© Orchardist” Malvern.—An excellent 
winter dressing for apple trees is made by 
taking 40 Ib. of lime, 20 1b. sulphur, and 
60 gallons of water. Ths is made by 
boiling 50 gallons of water and adding 
10 1b. of lime. Then take the sulphur, 
and rub it through a fine sieve to crush 
all the small lumps. When thoroughly 
sifted mix small quantities of sulphur 
and water in a tub or bucket, gradually 
adding more, In this way the sulphur 
will become incorporated with the water 
instead of floating on the top of it, Add 
the sulphur thus mixed to the boiling 
water and lime, putting in further small 
quantities of lime, and stirring the 
ingredients well from the bottom as each 
lot is added. Boil well for 20 minutes 
and allow to cool. Salt is sometimes 
added, but the latest experiments have 
proved that its presence is not necessary. 


EDITORIAL. 


Eleven years! Time swings swiftly 
by. THe AUSTRALIAN GARDENER is in 
the eleventh year of its establishment. 
During this term it has grown with the 
lusty strength of the eagle. From a 
modest sixteen pages it has nearly trebled 
The 44 pages 
contain a great lot of news and instcuc- 
tion of the very best and reliable quality 
for the producer. Our clients who are 
advertising with us appreciate the fact 
that the paper is of a technical 


in its bulk of information. 


character and its circulation is amongst 


those who take a real live interest in their 
business. No matter whether their 
business isin primary production or 10 
retailing their produce, or in buying and 
selling articles of luxury or necessity, 
the reader of Tur AUSTRALIAN GARDENEE 
is the one that finds the information first 
hand in the reading matter and tne 


advertising colums. The cost of pro 
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ducing a newspaper on the lines we have Mr. Max Swift Resuming There is Nothing like Leather, 


adopted is heavy, and our prices for sale 
of the paper and for advertising space are 
cut as fine as it is possible within the 
We 
renew their 
interests with us for mutual benefit, 


eemateeat 


The issue for July contains a number 


limit of a small margin of profit, 


now ask our clients to 


of useful articles for the fast advancing 
warm weather, although the cold that is 
now being experienced makes it seem a 
long cry to warmth. A few weeks, how- 
ever, will tell a different tale. and people 
will of the 


present. It is only the producer who 


forget the icy coldness 


knows the value of frost. Most people 
regard frost like they do most ocher 
things that cause a little inconvenience. 
We are not now thinking of potato- 
growers, who particularly have no love 
for ‘Jack Frost.’ 


‘the value of frost to those who have been 


We are alluding to 


turning over their*ground for fallowing 
Frost 
has the effect of breaking up the soil in a 


in fields or planting in orchards. 


way that is not easily understood and 
sterilizing its constituents. 


re A: Peas 

The outlook for the season never was 
better, although the hills people have 
been longing fer a few weeks of sunshine. 
Just now when they are up to their eyes 
in planting and pruning and spraying a 
day or two makes a heap of difference to 
them in working out their plants for 
coming crops. 


The Melbourne 
Tailoring Depot, 
No. 10 ARCADE, Adelaide. 


Absolutely the best in the States. 


Customers have a choice of over 2,000. 


patterns, 
New Goods now open for Spring and 
ummer wear. 
First-class fit and workmanship guar- 
anteed. 


NOTE THE ADDRESS, and profit 
by ordering your next suit from us. We 
post free to country customers patterns 
and self-measurement forms. 

Please mention this paper. 


Business. 


—_— — 


When previously in business in Ade- 
laide Mr, Max Swift built up a reputa- 
tion second to none as a_ household 
supplier. Not only in Adelaide and its 
suburbs but throughout the State he has 
earned enconiums of praise from 
economic housewives, hence it will be 
extremely gratifying for them to learn that 
this popular provider of home comforts 
is now completing preparations for tho 
opening of a thoroughly up-to date 
furnishing and drapery establishment. 
The premises (which are next to Clutter- 
buck Bros., in Hindley Street) are 
extensive, and Mr. Max Swift intends to 
make his business one of the most pro- 
gressive in the Commonwealth. Huge 
catalogues and price-lists are being 
prepared, and as various attractive and 
cheap lines are promised our readers are 
advised to write for a catalogue early if 
they are unable to pay Hindley Street a 
visit and view the various ‘good things’ 
for themselves. 


Bickford’s 
Arsenate or Lead 


An infallible insecticide for all leaf- 
eating insects, including Cadlin Moth, 


Pctuto Bug, Curcuiio Beetle, Apple 
Root Borer, etc. 


Does not burn the foliage 
Gives rise to no poisonous dust 
No danger to the sprayer 
Adheres firmly to the leaves 
Mixes with water in any proportion 


One pound of Paste makes 30 gallons 
of Spray. 


No Lime Required. 


E. BLACKEBY, 


BOOT & SHOE MANUFACTURER, 
226 Rundle Street, Adelaide. 


CUT SOLES A SPHOIALITY 


FOR A GOOD HONEST WEARING 
BOOT, GO TO THE 


CENTRAL BooT PALAcE 


77 HINDLEY STREET, ADELAIDE 
(Opposite Max Swift's), 

Where the man himself makes and repairs 
Boots with the beat of material, 

Fit and Style Guaranteed. 
solicited, } 

The Cheapest House in town for the 
durable nature of work as guaranteed, 


Bagot, Shakes, 
& Lewis, Ltd., 


STOCK AND STATION AGENTS. 


Wool, Skin and Hide Rrokers, 
Auctioneers and Valuators, 
Licensed Land Brokers, Loan 

And Estate Agents, 


Land Department have for Sale--- 

Some Splendid Agricultural, Grazing 
and Horticultural Lands in all parts 
of South Australia. 

Also in Westera Australia, New South 
Wales, and other States. 


A trial 


Properties sold privately or by auction 
in all parts of tbe State of South 


Australia, 
Large Estates disposed of for Closer 
Settlement. 
Advice given as to Best Means of 
Realisation. 


Plans Prepared. Valuations Made. 

Special attention given to City and 
Suburban House and Property business. 
Persons wanting Houses cannot do 


better than apply for particulars to 
18 King 


Manager, Land Department, 


- William Street, Adelaide. 


M. L. Tomlinson, 
(LATE J. G. ORAM), 
Manufacturing Jeweller, 
Watchmaker, 
Diamond Setter & Engraver. 


Repairs to Watches, Clocks, and Jewellery 
of every description accurately, artistically 


and prompily executed at moderate prices. 


27 Grenfell St., Adelaide. 
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CROOKS & BROOKER, 


COMPLETE HOUSE FURNISHERS, 
HARDWARE MERCHANTS, &c. . . | 


We Upholgtet on Our Own Premiges Vining, 
ara Drawing, g, and Library Suites. . | 
Best ‘Workmanship and Finish Guaranteed. Our Prices are Moderate. | 


PATTERNS OF TAPESTRY, PLUSH, LEATHER, CRETONNE, LINOLEUMS, AND 
FLOORCLOTHS POSTED FREE TO ANY ADDRESS ON APPLICATION. 


OUR UPHOLSTERING IS ABSOLUTELY THE BEST. SEND US A TRIAL ORDER. 


THIS SUITE IS OUR OWN MAKE. 
We keep a ia ge Stock of Suites to select from, and also make up in any material selected 


PRICES RANGE FROM £4 10s. to £26. 
We have lately opened Showrooms in Adelaide, 


Aud we can confidently Guarantee Satisfaction 
Send for our Beautiful Furniture Catalogue and Price List. The Best in the State. 


RUNDLE STREET, ADELAIDE. a. 
_SDBRESS 1 » Sib Wancent Street, EXO MEME BVDV ENO eIe _ 


| 
| 


Extension ‘Tables from 
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WE STOCK. 


Carpet Rockers from 12/9 Wire Mattrasses 


Piano Stools from 16/6 Kapoe Mattrasses 
Overmantels from £2 15/ Flock Mattrasses 
Cots from 21] 
Bedsteads from 21/ 


. Table Maneles from £1 15/ 


Sideboards from £2 15/ 
Hall Stands from £3 38/ 
Book Cases from £4 18/6 
Whatnots from 10/6 . 
Wire Couches from 17/6 
Box Couches from £2 2/ 


Rotary Washing Machines 
from £2 5/ 

Reliance Sewing Machine 

(hand) £2 5/ 

Do. with cover £2 12/6 


£25] 
Dining Chairs from 6/6 
Kitchen Safes from 15/6 


Kitchen Dressers from 


Domestic (treadle) with drop 
head £6 18/6 


£1 18/6 Go-Carts from £1 18/6 
Curtain Poles from 1/6 ei . Perambulators from 12/ 
&e,, &e., Ke. : sa a : a : &C., &C,, CC. 


: = See ete Sa ees 
THIS BEAUTIFUL MORRIS CHAIR IN TAPESTRY SPRING SEATED £2 


7s. 6d. NOT SPRING SEATED £2. 
Similar Frames in Cretonne from £1 12s. 6d. 


All our Furniture is Well Made and Carefully Selected, and we 


Guarantee Satisfaction. 


Crooks @& Brooker, 
ADELAIDE AND PORT ADELAIDE, 


Stand Mangles from £8 7/6. 


1] 
1) 
ip 
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HELICHRYSUM. 


Helichrysum is the most common species of everlasting flowers, and probably the 
most useful of all, as it can be had in such a variety of colors from the bracteatum 


type, from pure white to scarlet-crimson, with innumerable tints between. 


They 


ought to be cut in a variety of stages, from small buds to fully expanded blossoms, to 


obtain the widest range of variety, 


Helichrysums are very suitable for small as well 


as tall vases, and for bouquets and wreaths. If our readers made a sowing of Heli- 
chrysums when advised in this journal, the seedlings should be ready to transplant 
: with the other annuals this month. 


The Flowet Garden. 


Notes for the Month. 


— The Open Beds. — 


All the beauty of autumn fiowers, such 
as Chrysanthemums and Zinnias, which 
are amongst the showiest bloomers. have 
given signs of decay, and the erstwhile 
beautiful Dahlia plants all help to fill up 
the beds with gaunt looking objects that 
have done their duty in flowering. All 
the useless top growth must be dug up 
and cast aside if this has not already 
been done. However, before setting fire 
to the rubbish heap care should be 
observed to see that a stool of each 
variety of Chrysanthemums has been 
carefully set aside in some sheltered 
corner, kept for the purpose of preserving 
them. They will be wanted for replant- 
ing in August or September. ~The same 
with the perennial Phloxes. 

Zinnias will have been dug out of most 
garden plots, although in favorable 
situations they may be kept going in 


flower even up to the end of the month, 
But the bulk of these plants are now on 
the rubbish heap, and probably a number 
of gardeners have not troubled to keep 
the seeds. This should have been done 
from the best flowers, and set aside for 
sowing in the early spring. 

Coxcombs, too, in a like manner, 
should have had the seeds taken out for 
planting in spring. By the way, it is a 
little strange that these very showy 
plants are so much neglected by the 
amateur gardener. The are just as easy 
cultivated as any other flower, and make 
a good variety for any garden. mou 

Snapdragons (Antirrhinum), peren- 
nials, have for some months been giving 
a continuous supply of seeds after their 
vari-colored blooms, some of which are 
exceedingly pretty, and the best of them 
having been kept, named, and planted, 


' are coming on again as seedlings to be 


planted out during the month of August, 
although forward plants from the nur- 
suries will be of full growth already. 


Balsams, which were flowering right up 
to the middle of June, are amongst the 
most highly prized open garden plants, 
although, being thirsty growers, they 
require a plentiful supply of water. The 
beauty of these flowers is not shown t0 
the best advantage, because of the close 
growth of the leaves with the blooms, but 
as pot plants they can be much better 
appreciated. The blooms have a modest 
habit, too, of hanging their heads, possi- 
bly oxing to the weakness of the flower 
stem. They should be more popularly 
cultivated. Some of the Solferino variety 
and the Victoria are charming blooas. 
The double and single blossoms aré 
equally pretty, and the seeds of these 
should be kept for planting in the 
spring. 

a Young Plants, — 


By the first of this month most of the 
hardy and half-hardy annuals will have 
been planted out into well-dag plots, put 
into good heart by a full layer of old 
stable or cowyard manure turned in. If 
possible to get it the best manure i8 
obtained from stables bedded with saw- 
dust. This makes a compost, after 
having been wel! rotted, that will grow 
most plants. 

Itis not too late in the season 1? 
remark that the preparation of the soil 18 
of first importance to successful garden- 
ing. Care should be taken to see that 
the soil is well drained. If not, the 
ground will become sour and soddened 
with water, especially during the winter 
rains. 

Seedlings are very tender little things, 
and in planting them out three essential 
elements should be observed. First, th? 
preparation of the soil, upon which thei 
life depends, and future gratification of 
the gardener. The ground should b@ 
well manured; well dug, with the toP 
soil in a fine tilth; and well drained. 
The man who will not dig with the blade 
of the spade completely hidden up to th? 
shoulder does not deserve the pleasure of 
getting pretty flowers, and the chance 
are that he will not be so rewarded 
Second, they should be protected from 
frosts, slugs, and snails, which are tho 
common enemies, and against which they 
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cannot protect themselves. A piece of 
Newspaper is generally handy, and this 
put over the little plot will protect it 
from frost. 
mended to kill slugs. 
the sole of a boot, or the garden trowel, 
as the most effectual. Third, watering. 
Do not wash them half out of the ground 
With the spout of a watercan. Usea fine 
Nozzle or rose. When planting be careful 
to observe the size and strength of the 
little plants. Plant the larger and 
Stronger growths in the centre of the 


Many are the devices recom- 
We recommend 


Plot and grade the smaller ones off to 
the edges of the circle, or whatever shape 
the plot may be designed. In this way 
the plants will grow better, and when in 
full bloom a much prettier effect will be 
Ziven than if the seedlings are planted in 
4 promiscuous fashion. 


Record Prices for Orchids. 


In 1906, 1,150 guineas were paid at 
Public auction in England for an Odonto- 
Slossum crispium pittianum Orchid plant 
Consisting of three bulbs and a young 
break, The blossom is described as 
being most exquisite in color and delicacy 
f form, At the same sale, 800 guineas 
Were paid for an F. K. Sander, 470 
SUineas for an Abner Hassal, and 400 
8Uineas for a Pittios, and in the previous 
Year 875 guineas were paid for an Odon- 
toglossum. From the foregoing, it would 


Appear that a fortune awaits the grower 
Who can produce certain varieties, but, ° 


Probably, also, it would require a small 

fortune to obtain the bulbs wherewith to 

buila up the fortune in posse. 
—~Queensland Agricultural Journal.’ 


A Lost Orchid Rediscovered. 


In 1905 the ‘Lost Orchid, Cypripe- 


dium fairrieanum, was rediscovered by an. 


Englishman, azd he, with Mr. 8. P. 
hatterji, tho well-known florist and 
Nurseryman of Calcutta, have the secret 
of its natural habitat between them. 
hey had, in the year mentioned. a fine 
Stock of plants, and became entitled to 
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the reward of £2,000 (says ‘Indian 
Gardening’) offered by a certain London 
firm of plant merchants to anyone who 
would rediscover the ‘ Lost Orchid’ The 
locality where this Orchid was found 
remains a profound secret, at least, such 
was the statement made at the time, but, 
suffice it to say, it was not found in the 
Garo Hills, its supposed natural habitat. 
There was no doubt at all as to the 
identity of the plant, as it was submitted 
to Dr. Prain, Superintendent of the 
Royal Botanic Gardens, Calcutta, This 
was probably the most important and 
sensational announcement that the horti- 
cultural and botanical world has received 
for many years, The plant was lost to 
the world in 1876, and, until its redis- 
covery, may be said to have been practi- 
cally extinct in Europe. 


A Gardener’s Son who has 
Harned over £100,000. 


Kubelik, the violinist, who, by the time 
he was 26, had earned over £100,000 by 
his playing, writes a correspondent of the 
¢ Gardeners’ Chronicle’ (Eng.), is the son 


of a gardener at Prague. He has inheri- 


ted his father’s horticultural tastes, and _ 


recent world’s tour took the 
opportunity to collect specimens of 
tropical trees, roots, and plants to em- 
bellish his own beautiful garden at Kolin, 
where he lives, within a few miles of his 
birthplace. the 
loveliest place he has ever visited, but no 
one could conceive the floral beauties of 
the Sandwich Islands. 
abundant there that they grow even on 
the roofs of the houses. On leaving his 
Honolulu, the populace 


on his 


He says Colombo is 


Flowers are so 


concert at 
accompanied him in procession back to 
his ship. 
carried a wreath of These 
wreaths they presented to him, and they 
were piled up on deck. As the ship left 
the island the visitor had to throw some 
of the wreaths over his shoulder into the 
sea, This is a native custom betokening 
a ‘farewell to Flower Island.’ 


flowers. 


We post ‘The Australian Gardener’ 
direct for 3s. 6d. per annum, . 


Each of the processionists - 
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EARLY TOMATOES, Early 
Ruby, Earliana, Early 


Jewel, Early Red Chemin, 
Early Freedom, 6d packet 
Early Cucumbers, Jewel of 
Koppitz, Short Prickly, 6d 

per packet 
Yard Long or Snake Beans, 
6d per packet 


Emperor William French. 
Beans, 6d and 1s. packet 


Egg Plant or Brinjal, 6d 
packet 
Early White Vegetable. 


Marrow, 6d packet 


New Zealand Spinach, with 
directions, 6d packet 


Cape Gooseberry 


Cole’s Early Water Melon, 6d 
packet 


Fordhook Early Vater Melon, 
6d packet 


Capsicums and Chillies 


Rocky Ford, Long Island 
Beauty, Extra Early 
Hackensack, and _ other 


‘weet Melons, 6d packet 


List of Spring and Summer 
Flower Seeds, Vegetable 
& Agricultural Seeds 
on Application. 


E. & W. Hackett, 


Seedsmen & Nurserymen, 


73 RUNDLE ST., ADELAIDE 


PRINTING 


“Australian 


Gardener” Office, 
Corner Pirie & Wyatt Sts. 


Send us along a trial order. 
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EE. & W. MACKETT’S EFRUITDVD TREES. 


STRAWBERRIES— 


1/ Bundle of 25. 
MADAME MELBA (Up to the Mark), 
large, bright red, excellent 


ROYAL SOVEREIGN, very large, 
glossy, brightest scarlet ; 

MARGUERITE, enormous. cropper, 
early 

SIR ane PAXTON, large, bright 
re 

WHITE CHILIAN, large, white 


APPLES, best cooking and dessert sorts, 
for home use and export 


PEARS, a very fine assortment of the | 
best dessert varieties for all seasons 

PEACHES, freestone, very early, early, 
medium, and late sorts in great | 

. variety ; also Clingstone Peaches | 

ALMONDS, soft shell 

PLUMS for dessert and preserving 

JAPANESE PLUMS, Admiral Togo rl 
Burbank, Kelsey, Wickson, Wright’s 
Early 


PRUNES, DAMSONS 

GRAPE VINES, all the leading ‘table 
grapes 

GOOSEBERRIES, Roaring Lion, and 
others 

FIGS, White Adriatic, Provence, Turkey 

APRICOTS, early, medium, and late 
kinds 

LOQUATS, “Victory,” very large, bright 
golden yellow 

CHERRIES, red, white, black Sorte 


JAPANESE PERSIMMONS, 8 
different sorts, 1/6 each 


Orange and Lemon 
Trees. 


PURPLE GUAVAS, 1/ 
FILBERTS, 1/6 

COB NUTS, 1/6 

HAZEL NUTS, 1/6 

PECAN NUTS 

WALNUTS, 1/6 

SPANISH CHESTNUTS, 1/6 each 


Seedsmen & Nurserymen 
73 Rundle Street, 


Adelaide. Pes ; Soe. 
Telephone 360. JAPANESE PERSIMMONS. 


Season, 
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DOUBLE FRINGED I ETUNIA., 


Deseripbian 


of EiewePse 


Petunias. 


The Petunia derives its name from 
Petun, the Brazilian name for tobacco. 
No garden in Australia need be, or really 
Should be, without Petunias, 
Seldom out of bloom from January to 
December. As bedding plants for beanty 
and display they take the palm. The 
Petunia as a summer flower is much 
Neglected. It is essentially a lover of hot 
Weather, and, given even a moderate 
Supply of water, will make a grand show 
in the garden. To keep up a constant 
Supply of bloom the plants should be 
Tepeatedly cut back. - 
8arden soil suits them, 
Plants should be placed 12 inches apart, 
The double- fringed variety is the most 
handsome, and, as it is a greedy feeder» 
Should be given plenty of stable manure 


Any ordinary 


Whiie the plants are growing strongly. 
Ola plants may be cut down in spring 
4nd started in heat, or cuttings may be 


Struck in spring to flower the same 
They require rich soil, and, if 


Stown in pots, plenty of pot-room. 


They. are. 


and the young’ 


Petunias, in their many beautiful 


varieties, form a highly interesting and 


desirable class of free-flowering plants 


for garden culture, those of the grandi- 
both single and ‘double 
flowered, being specially valuable. The 
immense size, 


flora section, 


blooms of these are of 
beautifully formed, and of the most 
charming and delicate colors ; some of the 
flowers are exquisitely veined or pen- 
cilled, others blotched or striped. The 
double and 
single) prodic> some charming flowers, 
the edges of the petals being elegantly 


‘fringed’ varieties (both 


cut or fringed, whil-t the colors are most 


varied and beautiful. The Petunia is 


well adapted for pot cultivation, and on. 


account of its hardiness and free-blooming 
qualities, makes an excellent window or 
verandah plant. 
equal parts of loam and _ thoroughly 
decayed cow dung, with plenty of sharp 
sand added, forms an excellent compost 
for these; but the seeds. being very 


small, require special care in sowing. Fill” 


your pots or seod pans to near the rim, 
and press the soil down fiamly and 
‘evenly ; sow thinly, and cover the seeds 


A soil composed of 


very lightly with fine soil, and keep it 
moist. As soon as the young plants ar® 
fit to handle they may be planted into 
places where they are to remain, taking 
care to shade and water them until they 
are thoroughly established, or they may 
be put into small pots and planted out 
when larger. Petunias may be sown in 
March, April, or May, and also in 
August, September, and October. 
at 


Hoya. 


The Hoya (Wax Plant) is not a very 
showy plant, but is exceedingly interest- 
ing, climbing by means of adventitious. 
roots, which attach themselves, like ivy,. 
to the surface with which they come in 
contact, 

Hoya Carnosa is the most popular; it 
is commonly designated ‘Wax Plant’ or 
‘Honey Plant,’ the first, from the wax- 
like appearance of the flowers, and the 
other from the drop of nectar which 
hangs from each flower. . This variety 
will thrive in an ordinary greenhouse. It 
is a beautiful climber with thick fleshy 
leaves and beautiful clusters of pinkish- 
white flowers, which look as if frosted, 
H. Carnosa Variegata is a variety that 
can be grown out of doors against a brick 
wall in a warm aspect, but is seen to best 
advantage when grown in pots in a. 
greenhouse. 

The Hoyas require a_ well-drained 
soil, and do best if old lime and brick 
rubbish is mixed with it. 


Guaranteed * 
Effectual. 


The Barn for 
All Leaf-eating INSECTS. 


Orchard, Garden, Farm, 
Field and Plantation. 
Maasactored jMadeflEapRCiSupervaio| by 
"ab: Merrimac Chemical Co. Boston, U.S.A. 


Our FREE BOOK on losect Pests and Insecticides is of great practical value. Send tor nt. 


HENRY W. PEABODY & COM 
Y Bridge Street, SYDNEY. 
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Rough Plan of a Lean-to House. 


10 x 8, to Cost £3 5s. for Materials, Labor Extra, and Concrete Wall and Brick Extra 


JVARRAM if 


Excavate 2 ft. for footway, 


The above illustration will commend 
itself to many of our readers who are 
desirous of putting up a nice convenient 
size glass house cheaply, The question 
of cost looms large in the mind’s eye of 
the lover of pot plants whenover (and it 
is often) the desirableness of erecting a 
glass house presents itself to him. 


Such a house as, the above when put up 
by a tradesman would cost from £10 to 
£15, a sum sufficient to deter even the 
most ardent plant enthusiast, unless he 
is well provided with this world’s goods. 


In the illustration the three jarrah 
weatherboards above the words could be 
secured together at the back and hinged 


WEATHER BOARDS 


using earth ro raise bench 8 ft, Brick up sides and steps. 


to the wall-plate above, and this would 
provide sufficient ventilation : 

The benefit of having a concrete wall is 
that a splendid collection of ferns can be 
grown against it by using 2-inch mesh 
wire netting to hold up a surface of 
sphagnum moss, with peaty soil filled in 
at the back. A suitable bed is readily 
provided. By pushing one finger through 
the moss into the peat small ferns can 
be bedded easily. We have seen a 
collection of fifteen or twenty varieties 
_ thus grown and drooping gracefully over 
the whole mass, and hiding it. To water 
this either a small spray pump or 
syringe or the hose direct from the tap 
can be used. 


The bench below it would be best made 
of solid earth, The top soil of the path- 
way could be thrown over the wall, and 
the surface to a depth of three or four 
inches be made of a rich compost, in 
which Ferns, Begonias, Primulas, Palms, 
&c., would do well, and pots of other 
flowering plants could be placed standing 
directly on the soil or on inverted pots, 

The lower side of the house being 
nearer the glass would do well for Cycla- 
mens, Primulas, Sheptocarpus, Coleus, 
small Begonias of all sections, &c. 

The rough design above will of course 
need some little facility with tools to 
construct it, but anyone handy with tools 
could readily erect such a house. 
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ROSES ALL THE LEADING VARIETIBS, HALF STANDARDS, 
) . 


is. each. 


ER UTT TREES . ORASGE, LEMON, PEACH, APPLE, PEAR 


PEUM, ete. 
FAKDY SHRUBS, TREES, CLIMBERS, ete 
Ee. & W. Hackett, 


Seedsmen, Nurserymen, &c., 
Telephone 350. 73S Rundle Street, Adelaide 


WILLIAM JAMES: 


House, Lard, and Estate Agent, 
54 PIRIE STREET, ADELAIDE (Opposite State Bank). 


ci a 


If you require a House, Farm, Orchard, or a Dairy it will pay you to get a list of my 
good assortment. of properties. 1 have some lovely Orangeries, splendid Farms in choice 
and safe districts ; also Handsome Gentlemen’s Residences, and Cottages with Acres. 


SS ee 


Now Offering = 
A 5-Roomed House and 3 Acres, stables, ete. :£280 for the freehold 
- Investment---Cheap House of 5 Rooms, all stone, Rent 10s, Price £175 


FOR LAND AT 


PINNARGS 


APPLY TO 


AEDERSEY, GREASY & BEAUMONT, 
Alfred Chambers, CURRIE ST., next Bank of Adelaide, 


Architects and General Commission Agents. 
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FOY & GIBSON, Pit) £YB% 


Importers and Manufacturers, 


RUNDLE STREET, ADELAIDE, 


The Largest Employers of Labor in Australia, over 5,000 hands employed in the various States 


Try Our Own Manufactured Goods ; Ask for Our Men’s, Women’s, or Children’s All Woo] 
Fy Fh Underwear; the finest made 


Men’s All Wool Sock-, Women’s and Children’s All Wool Hoseiry ; they cannot be equalled 


BLANKETS  BIANKETS BLQNKHTS 
ALL WOOL, made in our own, milts; spun. of Australian wool, made and finished by 
“Australian Work pie . 


Ladies’ Clothing. ca 
Children’s Ss ; Clothing, 
. Men’ Ss Clothing, 
. .. Boys’ Clothing 


We are noted for Value; and all made in our Own Tete ; Encourage Australian Indu 


Stry ; 
You will find them Good Value and G hon in a aaliby 


Also try us for Dresses, Silks, Prints, Ribbons, Laces, Millinery, Mantes, Costumes, Blouses, Underclothing, Manchester 
‘Goods, Hats, Boots, Umbrellas, Gloves, Haberdashery, Ironmongery, Tools, Harness, Plate Ware, Cutlery, Bags, Tin Boxes and 


Trunks, Books, Stationery, Fancy Goods, Basket Ware, Toys, Carpets, Linoleums, Furniture, Blinds (Inside and Verandah), 
Chinaware, and Crockery. : 


Everything for Personal Wear & Household Use ; also Groceries & Provisions 


FOY & GIBSON, Pty., Ltd. 


’Phone 1310. RUNDLE STREET, ADELAIDE. 


« 
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RUMSEY’S OUR OFFER. ~The A.B.C. 
A Sample Packet containing a mixture of 
of 50 varieties of Tomatoes, large and AUSTRALIAN 
HONEST small, yellow, red, and purple, or a mix- 
ture of 100 sorts of Flower Seeds, and a VEGETABLE 
copy of our Vegetable Book, all post paid GROWING, 


SEEDS. 


CATALOGUE FREE. 


for 1/6. 


HERBERT J. RUMSEY, 
44 Adderton Road, Dundas. 


By H. J, Rumsey. 
1/2 post free. 


The Vegetable Garden. 


Operations for the Month. 


The present is the dullest time of the 
year for seed-sowing, and only in light 
soils and warm situations need there be 
much done in this line. But we are fast 


approaching the busy season of spring, 


when lots of work fall in; therefore, if 
there is anything that can be done now 
at this quiet period to relieve the pressure 
which is bound to come in a few weeks’ 
time, it should be taken in hand. 


— Chiefly about Edgings. — 


At this season there is usually much 
bare ground in the garden waiting for the 


spring cropping, and the opportunity is 


afforded of making any alterations that 
may be needed in the laying out of the 
various beds and walks, How best to 
lay out a new vegetable garden needs 
some consideration. No fancy work is 
required, simply straight lines in the beds 
and paths only as a rule, but there is no 
objection to curves occasionally, although 
they need a trifle more trouble after- 
wards, The main walks should be edged 
with some material. When a good 
edging is down there is no straightening 
needed of the margins of the beds, which 
often got awry in the absence of a per- 
manent edging. Live edgings of dwarf 
parsley, thyme, sweet marjoram, or other 
suitable herbs look nice, and are useful 
for the kitchen, but they are objected to 
by some, because they want annual trim- 
mings, replanting, and they also afford 
good harbour for slugs and other vermin. 
Garden tiles or slates look well, and 


bricks may be used, but very neat and 


serviceable edgings are made by using 
long lengths of serviceable battens, say, 
3in, by #in., firmly fastened to blocks 
fixed in the soil. 


. several months to come. 


— How to Make Hotbeds, — 


Ii is now time to see about the making 
up of hotbeds in which to raise early 
tomatoes, &c. Before starting hotbed 
work, one should be assured of a constant 
supply of suitable material for heating 
To start a 
forcing bed now, and then by and by 
have to stop short for want of proper 
manure, would be foolish, because the 
plants raised would perish from the cold. 
Hotbeds are usually made from fresh 
stable manure, but they are also madefrom 
tan in a state of fermentation, also from 
fresh leaves, or from leaves and manure 
combined. 

The small amateur gardener often dis- 
penses with the hotbed, because he does 
not care to incur the necessary expense 
of the dung, but the money spent in 
purchasing it is by no means wasted, for 
after it has served the purpose of a hot- 
bed, it is not much deteriorated for use 
as garden manure, which generally has to 
be purchased, For hotbed work wooden 
frames and glazed sashes are indispen- 
sable, and these are useful at any period 
of the year for the raising of seeds, the 
striking of cuttings, and tho culture of 
plants generally. 

The main thing in the making of a 
hotbed is the proper preparation of the 
manure. The quantity needed must, of 
course, depend on the size of the hotbed, 
and this again by the size of the frame 
to be placed upon it. For an ordinary 
sized single light frame measuring, say, 6 
feet by 8, about four. good loads . of 
manure will be required; this should be 
fairly fresh from the stable. The time 
usually occupied in preparing the manure 
and making it into a bed is from seven to 
ten days. 
heap for three or four days it should be 


_After the manure has lain in a 
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turned completely over, and every lump 
or patch which adheres together should 
be divided. 
good watering will be necessary. A 


In the absence of rain a 


second turning-over is generally neces- 
sary in three or four more days, and 
then the heap will be sweet enough for 
the making of the hotbed. The size of 
_the hotbed must be governed by that of 
the frame which is to be placed upon it, 
but it should be at least a foot wider on 
either side than the frame. The height 
of the bed should be at least 3 ft.—4 ft, 
would be better—and the back of the bed 
should be six inches higher than the 
front. In making the bed the manure 
must be regularly placed in layers, well- 
shaken, and beaten down with the back 
of the fork. When the frame has been 
placed in position, in a day or two, a lot 
of steam will arise. To permit of this 
escaping the sash must be tilted a little, 
and, as soon as danger from overheating 
is past, the manure inside the frame 
should be covered with a few inches of 
rich soil. 


In a few weeks’ time the heat of the 
hotbed will commence to decline, but this 
must be prevented by applying linings or 
coatings of hot fermenting manure, laid 
on all round the bed to the whole of its 
height, and these linings may be about 
20 in. thick. A second lining is often 
necessary, ‘and then it will be necessary 
to cut away a portion of the old bed, but 
not to interfere with the body of the bed, 
and place fresh manure in its place. The 
position of a hotbed is of some mpor- 
tance.. While it should be open to the 
sun, it should be sheltered from ‘cold 
winds, which, by lowering the tem pera - 
ture, cause a waste of material. 


GLOBE ARTICHOKE. 


Plant out any seedlings large enough 
in rows about 6 feet apart, 


CHINESE ARTICHOKE, 


This vegetable was fully described in 
our May issue. If desired you may 
plant more tubers in rows 18 inches 
fo 2 feet apart aud 9 to 12 inches apart 


in the rows. 


JERUSALEM ARTICHOKE, 


Plant more tubers if required in rows 
3 feet apart and 1 foot in the rows. 
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ASPARAGUS. 

We went fully into the cultivation of 
Asparagus in our last issue, so ’tis suf- 
ffcient to say that roots may still be 
planted. 


Sitnver Bzer. 

Sow a little seed in rows, and after- 
wards thin out the seedlings when they 
have attuined a height of about 2 or 3 
inches. 

CaBBacE, 
, Sow late variety seed, and plant out 
cabbages that may be available. 


Carrot, 

More seed may be sown if needed. Sow 
in rows two feet apart; make several 
successive thinnings, until the young 
plants stand from 4 to 7 inches apart, 
according to the variety. Before sowing 
the soil should be deeply pulverised, and 
no manure should be used but which is 
thoroughly decomposed. 

_ Cress and Mustarp. 

Sow for succession about once a fort- 
night in light rich soil in drills half an 
inch deep and 8 inches apart, and sow 
thickly. 


CucuMBER. 

In order to get early cucumbers it is 
advisable to sow a few seeds in upturned 
sods or paper pots in the hotbed, and 
transplanting without disturbing the 
roots as soon as the soil gets warm and 
the danger from frost is over. 


Eaa Pant, 
This excellent vegetable, called 
indifferently Ege Fruit, Bringal, and 
Aubergine is not grown in this to the 
extent it should. It is as hardy and as 
easy to grow as the Tomato, to which it 
is allied. This plant is a native of South 
America, and is susceptible to frosts, so 
it is too early to sow the seed in the open 
—the end of August or September will 
be early enough for that. 
prepared a hotbed, however, it is a good 
plan to throw a few seeds in, and then 
you will have plants to put out as soon 
as the frosts have gone. Transplant 
in good rich soil in rows about three feet 
apart each way. Egg Plants appreciate 
a good root mulch, and should be kept 
well watered. 

The purple variety is the kind usually 


If you have 
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grown for the table, The fruit should 
be picked before it loses its brilliant 
hue. 

The nicest way to cook the Egg Fruit 
is to boil it for 20 minutes, then to slice 
and fry it, adding pepper and salt. 


Heres. 

The various kinds may still be lifted, 
divided, and replanted. We went fully 
into the subject of herbs in our last 
issue. 


Lerx. 

Plants from previous sowings that are 
large enough, say six inches high, may be 
planted out. 
our April issue. 


Directions were given in 


> Letrvce. 

If plants are ayailable, say three 
or four inches high, plant out in good 
tich soil, which has been trenched and 
well manured, in rows a foot apart each 
way. 

Onion (for Pickling). 

Sow in shallow drills about a foot apart 
and do not cover deeply. When large 
enough transplant in rows a foot apart 
and about six inches apirt in the rows, 
‘and apply liquid manure occasionally. 


Poratoxs. : 

Plant for late crop in rows 2 feet apart 
and 1 foot in the rows; we would advise 
planting in trenches 6 inches deep with a 
good coating of manure on top of the 
sets, 

In cutting Potatoes, two eyes are 
sufficient. for each set; they should be 
sprinkled with lime or wood ashes, and 
be allowed to dry in the shade a few days 
before planting. 


Ravisu. 

Sow either in drills or broadcast, and 
when the plants are fit thin out to about 
two inches apart. 

Rare. : 

Make a small sowing of Broad-Leaf 
Essex Rape in the same manner as 
Mustard and Cress, It is a very whole- 
some vegetable; the leaves are used as 
Spinach, and also as a salad. 


RHUBARB, 
Plant seedlings in rows 3 feet apart 
and 2 feet in the rcws, The crown 
should be 2 inches below the surface. _ 
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Sra Katz. 

Sow the seed in rich soil, in drills a 
foot apart, and thin out to § inches in 
the rows. If you have plants available 
transplant in rows 3 feet apart and 18 
inches in the rows, covering the crowus 2 


inches. 
Prickty Sprnacu, 
It is advisable to make another sowing 
When the young 
plants have made four or six leaves, thin 


in rows 1 foot apart. 


them out to from 9 to 12 inches apart. 
plenty of 
required to bring the crop to perfectivi, 
and the ground must be kept free from! 
weeds. The leaves will be ready in from — 
80 to 100 days from sowing. 


While growing, water 18 


Tomato, 

Those who desire early Tomatoes, and 
have a hotbed at their disposal, should 
make a sowiug of some good variety, such 
as Atlantic Prize, EHarliana, or Larg® 
Early Red. By rearing the young plants 
at as early a date as possible, and by 
growing them on in pots, good sturdy 
plants should be ready to plant out when 
the weather becomes warmer—say, 1 
September—and, if the season be fayol- 
able, ripe fruit should be ready before 
Christmas. As a rule, Tomatoes only 
become plentiful towards the end of 
summer, when they are of less value tha? 
If no artificial heat 
be available, but only a glass frame, the 
sowing should be postponed for a month 
or 50, and not until the end of nex? 
month or September should the seed b@ 
sown in the open. 


early in the season. 


TURNIP. 

Sow more seed for succession. 

Set the seed in light, rich soil, 1 
shallow drills 15 inches apart; sow the 
seed thinly, and when they come ap thi? 
out to 8 to 10 inches in the rows. 
a a 

Robert Hill, 


Chaff and Grain Merchant 
64 CURRIE STREET, Adelaide. 


Bran, Pollard, Oats, Wheat 
Chick Meal, and all kinds of 
Poultry Food. 
AT LOWEST MARKEL RATES. 
Telephone 1250. 


crop may be subject. 
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Rotation. 


Plants belonging to the same natural 
order should not be allowel to succeed 
each other, Some crops are a good pre- 
paration for others, as, for instance, 
onions after celery. 

Rotation assists in checking the devas- 
tations of insects and fungi to which a 
Deep-rooted crops 
enrich the top soil for the benefit of 
shallow-rooted which may 
follow. 


Different crops require plant foods in 


varieties 


varying proportions; hence a rotation is 
more economical of manure. 

A definite system of rotation affords 
better opportunities for cleaning the 
ground, 

Crops which occupy the ground for 
Several years should be succeeded by 
others of shorter duration. 

Rotations allow cf a better distribution 
of labour during the year. Plants culti- 
vated for their roots or bulbs should 
not be succeeded by others grown for a 
like purpose. 

Rotations may extend from three to 
eight years, according to the size of the 
garden, the quality of the soil, the pro- 


ducts required, the manures available, 
&e, 


Examples of vegetables which may 
Precede or succeed in rotation :— 


Under cultivation —Beans 

Preceding crop—Cabbage, brocoli, par- 
Snips, carrots, potatoes 

Succeeding crop—Cabbage tribe, leeks, 
turnips , 


Under cultivation— Beet 

Preceding crop—Cabbage tribe, leeks, 
Onions, celery, potatoes 

Succeeding crop—Cabbages, cauliflowers, 
Peas, beans 

Under cultivation —Borecole 

Preceding crop—Peas, beans, letince, 
Potatoes 

Succeeding erop—Carrots, beet, parsnips, 
Onions, celery 


Under cultivation—Brocoli 


Teceding crop — Peas, broad beans, 
, kidney beans 
“eceediug crops — Late sowings of 


carrots, turnips, &e. 
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Under cultivation—Cabbages 


Preceding crop—Peas, beans, onions, 
potatoes 
Succeeding crop—Celery, onions, beet, 


carrots, potatoes 


Under cultivation—Carrots 

Preceding crop—Oniouns. cabbages, leeks, 
celery, potatoes 

Succeeding crop—Cabbages, onions, peas, 
beans 


Under cultivation—Celery 

Preceding crop—Potatoes, cabbages, any 
early crops 

Succeeding crop—Peas, beans. onions, 
leeks, potatoes 


Under cultivation—Leeks 

Preceding crop—Potatoes, cabbage, peas, 
beans 

Succeeding crop—Peas, beans, carrots, 
parsnips, potatoes 

Under cultivation—Onions 


Preceeding crop — Potatoes, cabbage 
tribe, beans. peas, celery 
Succeeding crop—Cabbage tribe, peas, 


beans, potatoes 


Under cultivation—Potatoes 

Preceding crops—Cabbage tribe, beans, 
peas, onions, leeks 

Succeeding crops—Peas, beans, cabbage 
tribe, celery 


Brussels sprouts require the same 
rotation as borecolo 

Cauliflowers as crbbages 

Kidney beans as peas 

Parsnips as carrots 

Peas as beans 

Turnips as carrots 


prec A al ET 


Dung as a Fertiliser. 


Its intimate connection with the vege- 
table matter is the secret of the dura- 
bility of farmyard manure. It is slowly 


severed, and during the lon3-continued 


processes of decomposition, the saline 


materials are disengaged, and offered to 
the rootlets of growing plants. We also 


_know that the process is arrested at low 


temperature, and quickened in growing 
weather, so that the gradual emancipa- 
tion of fertilising matter from dung is 
regulated to thé requirements of vege- 
tation, and proceeds most rapidly in 
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summer. The bulk of farmyard manure 
—i.e,, its moisture and organic matter— 
is not valued per unit, as in the case of 
phosphoric acid, nitrogen, potash, lime, 
It is not priced out, but 
no one can doubt the value of bulk, and 


of moisture, 


or magnesia. 


The mechanical value of 
probably incapable cf being 
assessed, and depends a great deal upon 


dung is 


the character of the soil-and the season. 
lf applied in a dry state, in dry weather, 
even dung may act injuriously ; but 
ultimately it must be beneficial to the 
soil. Dung is not a special, but a general 
manure ; and cannot therefore be used in 
order to restore a single ingredient which 
may be found deficient, or which is 
required in large quantity by a particular 
crop. It, however, is able to keep up 
and increase the fertility of the soil, 
especially when enriched by foods pur- 
chased, better than any special or fabri- — 
cated fertiliser.—John Wrightson. 


In the North Coast district of New 
South Wales, the French bean industry 
is profitable, The vegetables can be 
raised there earlier and later than in the 
districts close to Sydney. A ten-acre 
paddock at Tintenbar, near Lismore, 
returned this year to a number of Hin- 
doos no less than £700, 


cen ar 


There is an uzusually heavy crop of 
winter strawberries this season in most 
of the strawberry-growing districts in 
Northern New South Wales, due, it is 
said,.to the pleasant mild winter and 
Splendid prices are 
being obtained for the berries, wh‘ch are 
of excellent size and color. 


WILLIAM CARR, 


Furniture Manufacturer 
and Repairer, 
Locksmith, Saw Sharpener. 


recent warm rains 


Carpets Cleaned and Relaid. 


All work artistically and promptly 
executed, 


. Country orders attended to on shortest 
notice. 


Charges moderate. 


20 Hanson Street, Adelaide. 


A trial solicited. 
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Practical Advice on Vege- 
table Gardening’. 


Tue A.B.C, or AUSTRALIAN VEGETABLE 
Garvening.—We have to acknowledge 
the receipt of a book on the above 
subject, and after a careful and interested 
perusual of its one hundred odd pages, we 
have no hesitation in declaring it the 
best work of its kind that has come under 
our notice. This book essays to do only 
one thing, but it does that thoroughly: 
It teaches the A.B.C. of Australian 
vegetable growing, beginning with the 
preparation of the seed bed, and not dis- 
daining to tell how the resultant vege- 
table should come to its ultimate end on 
the dinner table. It is a work well-nigh 
indispensable to vegetable 
growers, and also contains the particulars 
of many innovations that will prove in- 
yaluable to the ‘ old hands’ at the game, 
The writer, Mr. Herbert J. Rumsey, is a 
practical seedsman, and is continually in 
demand by agricultural societies as a 
judge at their shows in the farm produce, 
fruit, and vegetable sections. He is 
secretary of the N.S.W. Chamber of 
Agriculture, is a member of the council 
of the N.S.W? Association of Seedsmen 
and Nurserymen, and _ is 


amateur 


otherwise 
actively identified with the producing 
interests. The book is written in three 
parts. In the first, under the head of 
‘How to Make a Vegetable Garden,’ it 
goes fully, and yet brightly, into the 
particulars of choosing a site, draining, 
preparation of the land, manures and 
fertilisers, the growth of plants, vitality 
of seeds, preparation of hot and cold 
beds, the best way of watering the 
garden, benefits of rotation, cultivation 
of the soil and weed slaying, and winds 
up with a few hints on exhibiting 


at shows. The second part deals 


separately with every vegetable of use to 


the gardener, making the culture of most 
of them simple enough even for a child 
to undertake. Part III. contains par- 
tieulars of what should be done in the 
garden during each month of the year, 
information for market gardeners in a 
list of the quantities of seed required in 
garden and field culture, a very interest- 


celery, spinach, lettuce, parsley, & 


ing table giving the time required from 
sowing or planting until garden crops 
are ready for use, a list of commercia} 
fertilisers for the garden, and much other 
interesting and useful information. 


es nf 
The Value of Nitrate of Soda. 


Ina recent number the ‘Revue de 
Horticulture Belge, lays down rules for 
the use of nitrate of soda, which may 
prove useful to many of our readers. It 
definitely serves to promote earliness, 
increase the production, and give a better 
leaf growth and green appearance. 
Plants producing tubers, roots, bulbs, or 
fruits require from 8lb. to 16lb. of nitrate 
of soda per 120 square yards, This 
includes potatoes, carrots, radishes, 
chicory, onions, asparagus, tomatoes, 
peppers, &c. Leaf plants, cabbage, 
9 
require 12lb. to 24lb. per 120 square 
yards. Leguminous plants, like peas and 
beans, are not so much benefited, and 
require but 4lb. to 8lb, per 120 square 
yards. These quantities should of course 
not be applied all at once; 4lb. per 120 
square yards, mixed in the soil before 
sowing, and the rest in 11b. or 2lb. lots 
until the quantity is used. Do not sow 
when the ground is dry, or allow the 
nitrate to come in contact witk wet 
foliage, for fear of burning. 


Best Methods of Applying 
Stable Manure. 


At a recent meeting of the Redhill 
branch of the S.A. Agricultural Bureau 
Mr, Wheaton read a paper on the above 
subject, the gist of which is appended : — 
‘For vegetable-growing, manure should 
be carted fresh from the stable and 
spread on the ground as thickly as could 
be. ploughed in with a single-furrow 
plough. In the month of June this 


"should be ploughed to a depth of 8in., 


scarified, and harrowed as often as was 
necessary to keep the weeds down, and 
planted the following year. For grass 
land he advocated putting the manure on 
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in the same way, at the rate of from 40 to 
50 loads to the acre, spreading at once to 
prevent heating. Manure put on in this 
way would last for a long time, giving 
early grass for years. For cereal crops 
this manure should also be carted direct 
from the stable, and spread thinly on the 
land. This should then be left for grass 
that season, and when the land was 
fallowed and worked the weeds would be 
killed. Flower gardens were perhaps 
best treated with manure which had been 
left in a heap to rot, as this would save 
endless labor in keeping down weeds. 
Valuable manure was. sometimes allowed 
to deteriorate in quality by being left a 
long time ina heap. The way to get the 
best out of it was to putit on the land 
fresh from the stable. Weeds would, of 
course, spring up, but only such growth 
as had been fed to the stock, Stubble 
was best treated by being trodden well 
with stock and then ploughed in. If it 
was necessary to burn stubble the land 
should be ploughed before the ashes were 
blown away ; but, as a general rule, the 
more straw that was ploughed into the 
land the better. Chaff heaps could be 
distributed with a horse-rake, and so 
turned into good account. 
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BEE BULLETIN 


A Monthly Journal 
Devoted to Bee Keeping. 


Edited and Published by E, TIPPER, 
West Maitland; Apiary, Willow ‘Tree, 
New South Wales. 


Circulated in all the Australian Colonies 
New Zealand, and Cape of Good Hope. 

Per Annum 5s., booked 6s 6d., in Aus- 
tralasia, outside N.S.W., add 6d. postage. 


Muirden College, 
CURRIE STREET. 


TELEPHONE 1,502. 


W. MUIRDEN, Prrinorpau, 


CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINATIONS, 


SPECIAL EVENING OLASSES are 
being formed, and will be conducted per- 
sonally by the Principal, Join without 
delay. 

Send for particulars to the College, and 
lose no time in joining one or other of the 
Classes if you would ensure success. 
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MALCOLM REIwD & Co. 


General Furnishers and Ironmongers. 


d post paid to any address, We guarantee all Our Goods to be made of Seasoned 
AO RY eM Reet ne senda are aoe satisfactory we take them back and. - “pay: carriage both ways 
PEE Ty Aa oy BE All Goods delivered free at Railway Station or Boat. 


FRANKLIN STREET, near Post Office, ADELAIDE. 


We furnish your Dining Rosin, as 
hown, for 


£12 19s. &d., 


1 onsisting of the following : — 


1 Sideboard. with 3 bevelled mirrors 
4 High-backed Chairs, 
2 Arm Chairs, 
1 Couch and Cushions, 
1 Bamboo Table, 
1 5-ft. x 3-ft. Table, 

1 Occasional Table, 
1 Overmanile, 
1 Hearthrug, 
8 yards Floorcloth, 
1 Fender and Fireirons, 
1 Curtain Pole. 


Postagé extra, 2s., securely packed 
The most perfect reproducing 


machine ever placed on the market 
for so low a price, Uses the ordinary 
standard size gold moulded records. 
Ph QUIET a Tux SILENT Moror is simple, yet 
strong, the spring itself being of 
finest quality tempered steel. The 
governor, with latest pattern regu- 
lator, has complete control of the 
speed, ensuring a reproduction PER- 
FECInY IN TIM. 

The nickel-plated Reproducer is 
fitted with a superior quality mica diaphragm, 
the same as used on all high class phonographs. 

The nickel-plated horn is of new désig =, with 
fiaring bell, greatly improving the tune: It is 
fitted with safety support, avoiding damage to 
Reproducer through falling off record. 

RECoRDs.—We suppl y gold-mountedrecords : 

. Bands, vocal, violin, bagplpes, beils, picco 
etc., at 15s. per dozen. Postage extra, 2s. pe 
dozen, Latest Lists post free. 


Full size PARISIAN BEDSTEAD, as shown, 1}-inch 
pillars Nickel or Brass}Mounted £8 10s 


* 6-piece DRAWING ROOM SUITE, . as shown, Sbeautifully pero letereds 
£4 15s, and £5 15s. 
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The Oxchard. 


Pruning Fruit Trees. 


Pruning is a means to anend. Under 
natural conditions trees are being con- 
stantly pruned. Every fall nature strips 
the trees of their leaves. This is their 
regular annual pruning. In addition to 
this there is a continual pruning of buds 
and branches, If every bud on the tree 
were allowed to develop the latter would 
‘become a regular bush pile. Those buds 
which are most favorably situated as 
“regards light get most nourishment, while 
those less favorably situated become 
‘starved and drop off. The lower limbs 
of trees and those within the crown 
become weakened and die from lack of 
sunlight; then the wind, nature’s 
pruning-knife, comes along and removes 
the dead branch. In this inanner, trees 
are constantly ridding themselves of use- 
less branches, and the pruning so effected 
is undoubtedly a benefit to the branches 
which remain, and to the general growth 
and improvement of the tree. Orchard 
trees, by virtue of selection, hybridisa- 
tion, and cultivation, are in a highly 
specialised condition, and to be main- 
» tained so must receive7special treatment, 


“possession of the tree and 
‘cause its 


“manner that when the tree 
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In a sense the fruit tree is a machine for 
manufacturing fruit, and intelligent 
pruning is one of the means by which it 
can be made to manufacture the most 
fruit of the best quality in the shortest 
time, and to keep up the output for the 
longest possible period. A correct undor- 
standing, therefore, of this machine and 
allits working parts is necessary to its 
most successful manipulation, 

Ji is as well to begin with the tree 
from the very start, which is at the time 
when it is transplanted from the nursery 
to the orchard, as a good beginning is 
half the battle. Assuming that a tree is 
about to be planted out, the first thing to 
do is to examine the roots carefully to 
ascertain how they fared in their removal 
from the nursery, as it is often found 
that the roots have been badly mutilated, 
especially in this country, where proper 
tree-lifters or diggers are seldom used. 
Before planting all roots which have been 
broken or damaged should be cut away, 
and all the young roots cut back to from 
within 6 to 8 inches of the tap root. All 
small roots should be removed, leaving 
only the larger ones, as by digging up a 
tree which has been planted for some 
time it will be found, except in very rare 
cases, that the small roots never throw 
out any young rootlets, but wither away 


-and die, becoming a hiding- 


place, perhaps, for the white 
ants, which ‘often in time, 
through such medium, take 


ultimate ‘death. ~ 
The roots should-be cut with 
a sharp knife, and in such 


Fig. 5 


Vig 6 


is planted the cut will face downward. 
By cutting this way, nev roots, which 
will form or rather grow from the cut,. 
will have a tendency to grow in the 
required direction — downward. The 
next step to consider is how the top of 
the tree shall be dealt with. This, of 
course, will depend largely on the age of 
the tree in question, If a two or three- 
year-old nursery tree, it may be advisable 
to leave either three or four short arms 
(as shown in figs. 1 and 2), as it is found 


that if the head is cut away, and only a» 


straight trunk left, the top of the tree 
may not shoot, but will die, and the tree 
shoot from the root. This is often the case 


with the peach, .but where a few shoots. 


are left this danger is avoided. If a well- 
grown yearling tree I would prefer. 
cutting it back to a single stem (Fig. 3). 
It must be borne in mind always that in 
moving a tree it loses the greater portion 
of its roots, and that in consequence the 
remaining roots are unable to sufficiently 
support or nourish the growth above 
ground, for which the whole root system 
was intended, We must therefore: 


shorten the top in such a way as to re- 
establish the lost equilibrium, and the 
planter must bear in mind that it is 
always better to cut a newly-planted 
tree back rather severely than to leave it 
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with too much top, as by so doing it: will 
recover more quickly, and in the end 
make a much better tree. It will be seen 
by a reference to the figures shown that 


although the young trees may be about. 


the same size and shape when planted, 
yet, after the first pruning, they may 
present the shapes and forms illustrated. 

After the first summer’s growth, and 
before the second pruning, they will 
present about the appearance shown in 
Figs. 4, 5, and 6. 

By adopting a system of allowing only 
‘one leader or main branch to grow from 
each of the shoots (Figs. 1 and 2), and 
three starting from different points 
around the trunk of Fig. 3, the tree will 
present a fairly good appearance at the 
time of the first winter’s pruning (that 

is, the winter twelve months after the 
tree was planted in orchard form), which 
pruning will consist in cutting back 
seyerely, leaving each arm or branch 
about 15 inches in length. When the 
tree represented by Fiz, 6 is pruned it 
will only have four arms left, as shown in 
Fig. 8; and Figs. 4 and 6 will only have 
three arms each left, as shown in Figs. 7 
and 9, It may be considered by many 
that this is a rather drastic treatment’ of 
young trees, but it must be remembered 
that while the tree is young our object is 
to so train it as to produce a well- 


Fig. 11 


the winter is very light. 
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balanced tree with good strong arms, and 
that in consequence, until the tree is 
three years old, our aim is to attain this, 
which is best accomplished by pruning 
for shape and strength and not for fruit. 
In performing the work it is often neces- 
sary to prune so as to spread the tree, as 
many trees are of very upright-growing 
habit, and therefore it is usually best to 
cut to an outside bud, cutting the branch 
diagonally across, as in this way it is 
and the risk of 
bruising the back-is reduced to a mini- 
mum. ’ 


more easily severed, 


During the second summer’s growth 
the tree will require as much labor, or 
even more, spent upon it in directing and 
guiding its growth, as, by the removal of 
certain young shoots and the encourage- 
ment of others, the secondary arms can 
be started from almost any point; and 
where the trees are given this summer 
attention the task left for the pruner in 
The second 
winter the trees would present an appear- 
ance similar to those shown in Figs. 10, 
11, and 12; and after pruning operations 
should have the appearance of those 
shown in Figs. 13, 14, and 15 respec- 
tively. When Fig. 14 has four main 
arms and eight secondary branches, and 
Figs. 13 and 15 have each six secondary 
branches, the extreme points of which 


a1 


-_—— 


are now from 24 to 28 in. from the trunk, 


it will be found that some of the branches 


‘are stronger than others, and, therefore, 
during the summer pruning the stronger 


growing branches should be kept in check 
and the weaker ones given more freedom 
when it will be found that the weaker 
ones will make up the ground they have 
lost. 


Fig. 16. 


By the end of the third year the trees 
will have put on a good strong growth, 
and will be well formed trees, as shown 
by Fig. 16, and will, when cut back as 
indicated, present a good strong founda- 
tion for the future tree, with sufficient 
fruiting wood to carry a crop sufficiently 
large for its age—that is, providing it is a 
tree that reaches puberty at this age. 
Many varieties of apples, pears, and other 
fruits will not arrive at the bearing stage 
until they are much older. 


Tillage of Orchards. 


The Horticultural Instructor- (Mr. G. 
Qninn) writes the ‘ Journal of Agriculture 
of S.A.’:—In connection with the tillage 
of orchards in the open country where 
the rainfall is only a trifle over 20in., the 
soil should be broken up roughly in the 
early winter and allowed to remain in 
that condition until the beginning of 
spring. Then ploughing or digging 
should be done with a view to exposing 
as big a surface of the soil as possible to 
the action of the elements, and with a 
view to the absorption of all the rain 
which falls. Weeds will possibly grow on 
the roughly-ploughed ground, but not 
much notice need be taken of these, as 
they will be turned in béfore they have 
extracted sufficient moisture from the 
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“The Briars,” Residence of Mr. James Cowell, Medindie. 


soil to become a serious detriment to the 
trees. In wetter localities, such as in 
our hilly districts, early ploughing is a 


very questionable practice, and our best 


orchardists have come to the conclusion 
that it is desirable to leave the ground 
fairly flat and growing a crop of grass or 
weeds until the early spring, so that the 
soil may be held in position. The land 
should be worked as soon as the teams 
can get on it, and sufficient moisture will 
then be retained to enable the trees to go 
through the summer successfully. Tt will 
possibly be news to many of our older 
orange growers that the proprietor of one 
of the largest orangeries in South Aus- 
tralia has recently procured a subsoiling 
plough, and intends to break up a fair 
proportion of the space between the rows 
with this instrument, as he is convinced 
that the continuous. application of water 
year after year combined with a shallow 
tillage, that has been followed in the 
past, tends to bring the subsoil into a 
condition totally unsuited for the pene- 


tration of the roots of citrus or other 


trees. This departure from the ordinary 


method of cultivation will be watched 


with considerable: interest, but if the 
work is judiciously done, and is combined 


‘Jose Scale does 


with other good cultural methods, no fear 
need be felt as to the result. 


A Remedy for San Jose Scale. 


The San Jose Scale is one of the worst 
pests that the orchardist has to combat. 
Itis primarily a pest of orchard trees. The 
varieties that appear to suffer mest from 
it are peaches, plums, upples, pears, and 
cherries. In America where the San 
most damage, the 
orchardists have pinned their faith to the 
efficacy of the lime-sulphur wash, This 
is either painted on the trunks and limbs 
of the trees as soon as they have been 
pruned, or itis sprayed in such a way 
that every portion cf the wood is 
coated. The ingredients used in making 
the lime-sulphur wash are stone-lime 15 
lbs, flowers of sulphur 15 Ibs, water 50 
gallons. 
water in a copper. .. Inv another small 
vessel, mix the sulphur with enough hot 
water to make a thin paste. 4s soon as 
the water in the copper reaches the 
boiling poiut the sulphur paste should be 
added to it. When that has been done 
the lime should be added. As scon as it 


To mix them, heat’6 gallons of ». 


commences to slake a little cold water 
should be poured into the copper, other- 
wise the mixture will boil over, When 
the lime has become slaked the mixture 
should be boiled for half hour longer, after 
which, the balance of the 60 gallons of 
cold water may be added. The wash. 
should then be strained through a fine 
wire screen to remove the sediment, after 
which, it is ready to be sprayed on the 
trees. When it is desired to make larger 
or smaller quantities than 50 gallons,. 
the same proportions of lime sulphur and — 
water should be used. The lime-sulphur. 
mixture may be regarded as ono of the. 
best winter sprays for fruit trees. Its. 
efficacy as a_ scale destroyer has been 
thoroughly tested, in addition to which, it 


has a beneficial effect in cleansing the 


stems and limbs of the trees of old 
bark, moss, lichens, and other fungus. 


_ growths. 


+ OMMERCIAL AND: ORNAMEN- 
~ TAL PRINTING of every descrip~ 

tion in first-class style, on on the shortest 

“notice, and at cheapest rates, at the 


4 Australian Gardener’”’ Office, corner of 


Pirie and Wyatt streets. 
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Another View of “The Briars.” 
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Interesting Orchard Notes. 


The orange season is Low in full swing. 


There is a ready demand for good shy 
and prices are firm. 
te el vl 

The Queensland banana growers have 
decided to ask the Federal Government to 
raise the duty on Fijian bananas from 
Is, to 28, per contal. It is stated that 
Unless a greater measure of protection is 
granted the Queensland industry will 
decline, » 

aie gemals iat 

Any doubt that may haye existed con- 
Cerning the keeping qualities of grapes 
for the export trade has now vanished, for 
Numerous experiments have almost. in- 
Variably shown that, -when carefully 
Packed and stored, the fruit, after several 
Months’ storage, opens up in an anal 
State of preservation. — 

Sorte at ge bah 

Owing to the shortage in the’ local 
Suppliés, apples in the Adelaide markets 
are fetching twice the , price they are. in 
Victoria, which accounts for the large 
Consignment Victorian dealers are sending 
to this State, Tasmanian growers are 


8lso benefiting by the shortage here by 


forwarding quantities of the fruit for our 


consumption. 


Hae sins partic) 


The apple crop in South Australia this 


season was a very light one, and, as the 
space ordered in the oversea vesse's for 
export purposes had to be filled, much 
fruit which could have easily been dis- 
posed of in the local market was shipped 
away. Growers would have been better 
off on this occasion had they been able to 
retain their apples for the local market, 
which is now very firm. 


tee te tetene 
Recently the South Australian Fruit- 


growers discussed the question of glutted 
fruit markets, Mr. Percival said that 
last year many thousands, of bushels of 
plums were allowed to rot on the trees, on 
account. of the: unremunerative prices, 
while this year the jam makers would 
give almost any price for: pluins, ‘There 
should surely be’ soine means of pre: 
yenting such waste; the surplus of one 


. season should. be, carried over - to. the 


next. Generally speaking, at least once 
every three years, plums. were in short 
_supply, anid prices-high; so that there did 
not appear to be much risk in pulping the 
fruit. There seemed to bea lack of energy 


on the part of those interested, and if 
this waste could not be prevented by 
private enterprise he would fayor moving 
to ask the Government to take it up. 
Mr. Summers gaid the same applied to. 
apricots. 
Rbtedia oteaedien 

Under the South Australian Fruit Cases. 
Act the use of old kerosene tin cases is. 
prohibited, The growers and packers 
state that this means to them a loss of 
£5,000. Mr. BE. M. Taylor, a fruit in. 
spector, says that it is high time that the- 
traffic in these old boxes was stopped, 
many of them being so travel-stained and 
dirty as to be unfit to contain fruit in- 
tended for human food. Let us study 
the consumer, ‘he continues, and give him 
his fruit in a clean, new case of stardard 
size,,. This will slightly add to the growers’ 
cost of packing, but the consumer is. not 
likely to be affected, and :the dealer can 
well afford to lose his much-cherished old. 
kerosene caso, 'as, be the fruit high or low 
in price, , the middleman generally comes. 
out on top, . It is safe to say that all the 
larger growers in South Australia. 
(concludes. Mr. Taylor) will hail with 
pleasure the adoption of the new standard 
cage. 
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BEE-=CULTURE. 


Advice to Beginners. 


By Isaac Hopkins, Apiarian, in Bulletin 
18 of N.Z. Department of Agriculture. 


(Continued from last Issue). 


‘V. WORKING BEES ON SHARES 


It is by no means an uncommon thing 
in some parts of America for one man to 
-engage to work another man’s bees on shares 
and I have several times been called upon 
for advice on this matter in New Zealand. 
‘Though not more than two or three in- 
‘stances have come under my notice where 
‘it has been carried out in this colony, I 
have no doubt that it will become more 
common as bee-farming progresses. The 


following briefly outlined schemecoversthe - 


ground, and is the usual one adopted, 


“The owner of the apiary or  bee-farm ‘ 


provides all the bees and appliances in 
good condition; and on™ the» site where 
they are to be worked. The other works 
the bees right through the season to the 
best advantage, and finally fixes them up 
for winter, leaving a winter supply of 
food in the hives. The crop of honey is 
equally divided, each paying half cost of 
putting it up for market, or if each half 
is put up in a different manner each pays 
for his own packages. Should the parties 
-concerned arrange to market to- 
gether, each pays half the expenses and 
the net returns are divided equally. All 
increase to be the property of the owner 
-of the apiary, he, of course, finding the 
hives, The person working the apiary 
will then find it to his advantage to 
keep down ircrease, and work for honey 
only. 


—:0:—— 


VI. HANDLING BEES. 


Before any person can be successful 
‘with bees he‘or she must be able to 
handle: them fearlessly. It is to be ex: 
pected that the beginner. will feel: some 
timidity at first; but a little experience 
‘should enable him to get. over.this, A 
lesson or two from an experienced bee- 
keeper will help considerably. 1 cannot 
‘give credit to the oft-repeated statement 
‘that bees have a particular aversion’ to 
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some people. A person who thinks this 
of himself will feel nervous when near 
bees, and in that condition is likely to do 
something to irritate them, and uncon- 
eciously cause them to attack him. In 
my novitiate days, while I was learning 
how to handle them. I got a fair share of 
‘stings, and this [ think is the experience 
with most people. Experience should 


' bring confidence: if it does not within a 


reasonable time, I think it would be 
better for the person to drop out of bee- 
keeping. 


—Bee veil and Smoker,— 


All beginners should protect themselves 
with a bee-veil, and asmoker is absolutely 
necessary, both to the beginner and to 
the old hand, if he wishes to get through 
his work’ rapidly, without unnecessarily 
killing bees, As for gloves, to me they 
are a nuisance, therofore I never wear 
them. There are specially oiled cotton 
mittens supplied now, that might be much 
better than gloves, as the ends of the 
fingers are freé. Gauntlets alone, or 
elastic bands around the sleeves, where a 


~ person is not working with bare arms, are 


useful to prevent the bees crawling up 
the sleeves. 

Smoke is the best and handiest bee- 
quieter known; a puff or two of pungent 
smoke will send the bees to their honey; 
it does not require much, and when they 
have filled themselves they are pretty 
decile, and can be handled if one is 
careful. ©The handiest. fuel for the 
smoker is old dry sacking rolled up 
loosely. 


—How to Manipulate a Hive.— 


The smoker should be well alight and 
the bee veil fixed. Blow a few puffs of 
smoke into the entrance of the hive; then 
wait for half a minute orso. Nextremove 
the cover without jarring the hive. It 
may be well to remark here that all 
movements about the hive should be 
quiet and deliberate, and there should be 
no jarring of any part of it, as nothing 
irritates the bees so much as jarring their 
hive. ‘Lift one corner of the mat, and 
blow‘another:puffor two down between 
the frames while removing the mat alto- 
gether. By this time the bees should be 
pretty quiet, but keep the smoker near 
by, and if they begin to ‘boil’ up over 
the frames, give them another puff or two 


-of smoke: The frames may now be 


prized apart, and one‘of the side ‘frames 
removed to make:room to get at. any. of 
the others. When) finished, the frames 
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a 
can be replacéd in their original position 
and the hive be closed—a screwdriver 
or an old chisel is a handy tool to 
have, 
The best time to handle bees is on fine 
bright days when they are flying freely 
and gathering honey. The beginner 
should never interfere with them on dull 
gloomy days if it can be avoided. 


Bee-Song. 


I suck the dews of May and June 
When blossom time is young; 
All summer long you hear my tune 
In spicy gardens sung; ae 
September days 1 swim amid 
The buckwheat’s milky foam, 
But-never lost and never hid— 
I know the bee-line home. 


Sometimes where plum or peach begins, 
To blush I love to stay, 
Or pasture mint or thistle wins 
My flight a mile. away. 
A thousand circles I describe, 
Yet never where I roam 
Forget my master and my tribe, 
Nor miss the bee-line home. 


Praise pinks and milkweeds to 
bee, 

Wild rose and goldenrod, 

Or call the fragrant basswood tree 
The honey-maker’s god 

But banks of bloom could ne’er delay 
The call that bids me come, 

Nor tempt the hive-born heart astray 
That knows the bee-line home. 


the 


There brim the crystal nectar-cup, 
The pollen-cakes are clean, 
There, soothed with tender 
sups 
The brown-eyed castle queen, 
What wonder that I longing seek 
My walls of flowery comb 
And quit the balmiest posy’s cheek 
To wing the bee-line home? 


music. 


Ye bees that walk on human feet, 
You hurry everywhere, 
But straight for you a shining street 
Leads homeward through the air. 
To find it in your evening flight, 
‘Unlost amid the gloam, 
Have you the light that burns at 
night, 
And shows the bee-line home? 


—Theron Brown in“ Gleanings.’ 
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NOTICE TO FRUIT AND PLANT DEALERS. 


The attention of all persons interested in the inter-State trade in fruits plants, -and- vegetables is -hereby d to the 
‘Amended Regulations dealing therewith as published in the ‘‘Government Gazette” of July.9, 1908, aa pages 33 and 34, Sie Sikes 


1, Grape vines, or portions thereof, are absolutely prohibited. 


2, Other plants and fruits may be introduced via Serviceton by rail, per parcels post, to Adelaide, .and via Port Adelaide 
by sea only. ; 


8. No parcel containing those goods shall be landed in South Australia without an inspector’s permit, 
No plants other than those growing in pots having soil attached to their roots will be admitted. 


5, A certificate signed by an officer of the Department of Agriculture in the exporting State—indicating that they were: 
reasonably free from disease when exported—must be: presented with every. consignment of fruits, plants, or vegetables 
on arrival, such certificate must also indicate whether the case or covering be quite new or has been _ efficiently: 
disinfected t i y 

6, Every such package must have indelibly and legibly printed, marked, or stencilled upon it, or upon a 
attached to it, the exporter’s name and address or some mark which he has Sepitorell with . an DEERE st 
Agriculture in the exportlng State, : 


All banana fruits must be accompanied by a certificate signed by the grower, as well as by an officer of the: 
Department of Agriculture in the State where they have been grown, certifying that they have been. effectively covered 
against fruit flies for three (3) weeks’ prior to being exported, : 


8. No plants or portions thereof will be admitted from any State or country where phylloxera exists unless ac i 
declaration made before a Justice of the Peace, British Consular Agent, or officer of the Department of Aaa eategiae the. 
exporting country to the effect (a) that the plants were not grown within 50 yards of any grape vine, (b) thatno phylloxera 
exists or has existed in the plantation from which the plants originated. ; ¥ 


x 


9. No charges will be made for goods- inspected and certified for export. For imported goods an inspection fee of one- 
‘penny, o» a sorting fee of threepence per package will be charged when not exceeding two cubic feet in capacity. Extra 
charges will be made for larger packages and for disinfection when necessary. ; ;* ; 


10. hep wpenal Hes for any breach of these regulations are fines from £5 to £100 or imprisonment not exceeding six (6). 
months. ae : 


Persons desirous of obtaining further information may do so by applying to the Department of Agiculture, North-terrace. 


L. O'LOUGHLIN, Minister of Agriculture. 
Government Poultry Station. 


Agricultural College, Roseworthy: 


Eggs and Chickens for. Sale during Season. 


Black Orpington, Buff Orpington, and Indian Game—Hggs, 15s., Chickens, 30s..a dozen. 
Silver Wyandottes, Haverolles, Minorca, White Wyandotte, White Leghorn, Old English Game—Eggs, 10s., Chickens, 21s, a dozen. 
Table Birds—Eggs from various crosses, 3s.. when available, 
‘Settings will be 15 eggs and no replacements, Chickens at. a month old. The stock is of first-class quality and vigorous 
For further particulars apply to the Poultry Expert, Crown Lands Offices, or the Poultry Superintendent, Agricultural 
College, Roseworthy. 
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The Ladies’ Page 


How to Keep Ferns Fresh. 


Many woman complain that they can- 
not keep the pretty little ferns purchasable 
for display in drawing-rooms in fancy 
pots, because they fade so quickly and 
die. This is because they are not man- 
aged properly. Twice a week they should 
be taken to the kitchen sink and the 
leaves well washed and stood under the 
tap, which should be allowed to drip 
water upon them until they are quite 
refreshed. After this the pots should be 
laid on their sides and allowed to drain. 
If treated in this way they will keep fresh 
and look pretty allthe winter. House 
plants of any kind must not be watered 
too often in cold weather, or the soil will 
go ‘sad’ and the plants die. 


(oS Sa RT 


Fancy Screens. 


Until a screen has been put to the test 
of usefulness, it may be considered | an 
unnecessary article of furniture, however 
‘fancy’ it may be. But many of our 
female foregoers of taste and gentility 


lavished fancy stitching on an embroidered 


canvas, which, when framed in glass and 
mounted on a wooden tripod, protected - 


their faces from the fierce glow. of the 


open fires. 
Screens of our own day are numerous 
in design, various construction, and 


adapted to every portion of the house. 
The Japanese screen is available in many 
places where one of heavier weight would 
would “be impossible to adjust easily. 
Some of these screens are made of silk 
satin, or cotton. 

“Their variations in colour and texture 
bring them within any colour scheme that 
may be planned fora room. To exclude 
a draft of air a screen of some weight is 
demanded, and a wooden frame that 


stands upon the floor with the sides. - 


covered with burlap is satisfactory. 


An invalid’s screen of a character 


altogether praiseworthy has been devised 
with pockets fastened to the inside of the 


f Winter. 


gets only one pellet. 
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frame, in which letters, photographs, or 
memoranda may be tucked away. The 
idea is one adaptable in many homes. 


Gold Fish Aquarium. 


The number of fish to be placed in an 
acquarium is a matter of great importance 
and one that is generally over-looked to 
the detriment of the fish; two fish, from 
two and one-half inches to three inches 
long, with two snails and one tadpole, will 


- be found ample for every five gallons of 


water and, no matter how much one may 
be tempted to have more, this proportion 
should be,strictly adhered to; overstocking 
is one of the causes, we might say the 
principal cause, of all failures in keeping 
the aquarium and its inmates in good 
healthy condition. If the fish persist in 
coming to the surface to breathe it is also 
a sign that there are too many fish in the 
acquarium, especially so if it is properly 
stocked with plants, of which it is not 
possible to get too many so long as the 
movements of the fiish are not retarded by 
them 
—Food Supply— 


Goldfish feed naturally on _ insects 
worms, larvee and alge that are always 
abundantly found in fresh water; in the 
acquarium, however, artificial food has to 
be resorted to, and the best-is, without a 
doubt, the rice wafer sold by all dealers in 
in acquaria supplies. For each fish three 


‘inches long, a piece of the rice wafer, from 


one-half to three-quarter inches square, 
should be given once a day; other fish in 


_ proportion to size; care being taken that 


only enough be given that the fish can 
consume, there should be none left to fer- 
ment. There is also other prepared 
goldfish food sold by dealers which makes 
an agreeable change of diet for the fish 
and which can be fed at intervals. The 
fish require more food in the summer, 
when they are more active, than in the 
The above diet of rice wafer 
should be varied by supplying them with 
some of their natural food once a week; if 
this is not possible they can be given a 
small pellet of raw finely chopped beef 
once a week, being careful that each fish 


it covers the gills, 
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—How to Clean the Container-— ~ 


When necesary to clean the acquarium 
the fish should be removed with a dip ne; 
and placed in another vessel containing 


‘water of about the same temperature as 


that to which they have been accustomed. 
Then all stones, sand, plants, and the glass 
of the acquarium should be thoroughly 
cleansed before refilling with fresh 
water, again being careful that the tem- 
perature of the water is as near to that 
which the fish have been used to as 
possible; a sudden change of temperature 
is very bad for them, for they are subject 
to diseases from colds as well as the human 
family. If the acquarium is a large one 
which cannot be emptied as easily as one 


of much lighter weight, a small hose will’ 


be found very useful, used as a syphon, to 
draw off all filth, sediment and offal that 
may collect on the bottom of’ the ac- 
quarium; the end of the hose can be 
guided to any part and the filth drawn off 
by suction. One of the mainessentials to 
success is strict cleanliness. 


—Fungus Disease of Goldfish,— 


Goldfish kept in an acquarium are 
subject to a fungus disease which, unless 
checked, will causedeath. It commences 
as a small white spot on the fins, head or 
body of the fish, rapidly extending until 
when the fish is 
suffocated. As soon as the fungus is 
noted the fish should be removed and 
placed in water in which a tablespoonful 
of table salt has been dissolved for every 
Leave the fish in 
this water for several minutes, or until ib 


two gallons of water. 


shows signs of distress, then remove it to 
a vessel containing pure water, in which 
it should be allowed to remain until 
entirely recovered before it is returned t0 
the acquarium. If any of the fish be 
attacked by this fungus, all should be 
removed and given the above treatment, 
while the acquarium, stones, sand and 
plants should be thoroughly cleaned with 
a salt water solution of greater strength, a5 
they will not be injured by it, This 
disease kills great numbers of fish 
and should have attention as-soon 48 
noticed, 


Florists’ Exchange. 
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DAVIS, BROWNE & Go ds do, 


Tate Swift & Co... 
Have the BEST DISPLAY in the State to choose from. 


Bedroom, Carpets, 
Dining Room, eae _ Linoleums, 
Drawing Room, 5 Curtains, 
AND 
Quilts 
Kitcher. ; 


<==) Table Covers,. 


Furniture. } 
Blankets, © 
CASH Sheeting, 
Direct from 
or ‘Bp 
TERMS. eh Maken 


Upholstered Suites in our New Showroom defy description 


ADELAIDE'S B[\\]' FURNISHERS, 
46, 74, 76 HINDLEY STREET, ADELAIDE. 
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coho 4 METERS SS 


The Cheapest, Strongest, Pea Best. — 
‘The Most Up- 40 dare) and Serviceable. 


Spare Parts always in Store. 


ed 


If any of your Friends are using METTERS’ MILLS, they will advise you to have 
no other make. 


ae Guarantee given with every Mill. 
Repair Darts supplied Free of Charge. 


Write for Complete List, stating your eee Catalogues Free on application, 


CO OKING STOVES & RANGES 


Positively the strongest manufactured in the States. 


Hundreds of Patterns to choose from. 


Every Stove Guaranteed to give Satisfaction. 


Please call and inspect our Stock, or send for our Complete Catalogue, which we will 
forward Post Free. | 


BL @ ig Ws BD =>. = t— ) pOIeVreyuu>) oy 
Showrooms and Offices: 142 Rundle Street, adelaide. 


Also Sydney and Perth. 


| 
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The Young Folks. 


NATURE STUDIES. 


Rats. 


A rat looks very much like a big 
mouse, but he is much bigger and 
stronger. He is not so timid as a incuse, 
and will sit up on his hind legs and fight 
even a cat. 

He has strong teeth, anil can gnaw 


‘very hard things, such as a wooden floor, 
BY) 


Rats have been known to vat a hole out 
of a leaden water pipe so as to get at the 
water, which they could hear flowing 
through it. 

A rat’s claws are very strong and 
sharp, and his hind claws are so made 
that he can turn them round, In this 
way he can climb head first down a rough 
wall, for ie takes hold firmly by his hind 
claws, and so prevents himself from 
falling. 

There are many kinds of rats; but one 
of the most common is the brown rat, 
which lives in barns and corn ricks. He 
does much damage to the corn, and so the 
farmer does all he can to kill him. 

Cais will kill mice, but there are not 
many cats that will even try to kill 
rats. ‘There was once a cat that would 
kill rats. She lived in a house where 
there were many of them, and killed some 
every day. 

At last the rats got tired of being 
hunted by the cat. So they left the 
house and took up their abode in some 
stables. 

But the cat followed them there. Then 
the rats turned upon the cat, and bit her 
so badly that she died. 

Some rats live in the drains, where they 
eat all kinds of rubbish. Others live on 
beard ships, and it is said that when a 
ship becomes leaky and unsafe all the rats 
leave it. 

Rats are sometimes very clever at 
getting food which has been put out of 
their way. 

A farmer used to hang up in his house 
a bottle with oilin it. Time after time 
he found the bottle empty. 


At last he watched. Then he saw a . 
rat climb down the string by which the- 


bottle was hanging, and dip its tail into 
the bottle. When the rat pulled his tail 
out it was covered with oil, which he 
licked off. By doing this many times the 
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cunning rat got all the-oil. 

Rats are clean in their ways, and after 
eating food they may be seen carefully 
washing their faces with their fore-paws. 

Though they are so wild and fierce they 

can easily be tamed, and soon grow to be 
very fond of their masters. 
—The ‘Second Reader.’ 


Lily’s Fright. 


Lily sat under the big, square table in 
the kitchen, drawing. pictures. She did 
not need any paper or pencil, for she had 
a nice piece of white chall, and the floor 
canvas was dark brown. 


A long time, perhaps a good half-hour, 


the tiny artiet worked away, sketching 
houses, cats, boats and trees, and girls 
with little sunshades held up straight over 
their heads. At last she rubbed them out 
with Dolly Dimple’s old dress, and drew 
abig circle. Init she made a pair of 
great, st.ring eyes, a short, fat nose and a 
wide mouth, with three teeth showing. 
It looked as if a Jack-o Lantern had been 
sitting for its portrait. 

For two or three minutes Lily looked 
soberly at her work; then she scowled at 
it. Then. suddenly dropping her chalk 
she came out ina hurry from under the 
table, her own eyes very big and round, 
and ran and hid her face in her mother’s 
lap. 

‘Why, Lily, what’s the matter, dear? 

Lily did not answer. 

‘She saw a mouse,’ said Frank, who was 
making a ‘figure-four’ trap with some 
sticks and a board, 

Lily shook her head. 


‘Lily isn’t afraid of mice,’ said her 
mother. : 
‘Little Miss Muffit sat on a 


tuffit, 
Eating curds and whey; 
There came a great spider, 
And sat down beside her, 
And frightened Miss 
away,” 
sany Charlie, teasingly, looking up ‘from 
his lesson. 

Lily shook her curls harder. 

‘A wolf or what?’ asked Frank. 

‘Tell us what frightened you, Lily. 
Don’t be foolish, dvar.’.. Mother was as 
puzzled as the boys. 

Lily raised her head and Brito to the 
picture under the table. 

This happened a good many years ago, 
and Lily paints beautiful pictures now; 


* 


Muffit 
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but her brothers have never forgotten 
how she frightened herself with the 
drawing that she made under the kitchen 
table. 


—‘ Scraps,’ 


Which ? 


The Violet, Pansy, and Mignonette 

Indulged in a friendly little bet 

As to which should stand at the Lily’s 
side 

/ 3 maid of honour at Hastertide. 

The Lily looked down on the lively 
scene 

With the gracious dignity of a Queen, 

And smiled across, with her calm repose, 

In the blushing face of the conscious 
Rose. 

The Rose was out of the race, you see, 

Because of her claim to royalty. 


‘Tn point of colour I am the choice,’ 

The violet said, in her sweetest voice; 

‘And in delicate perfume you'll con 
cede 

T naturally take the lead,’ 

‘Pooh, pooh!’ said the Pansy; look at 
me, 

If wealth of colour you would see,’ 

© Such modesty!’ sneered the Mignonette> 

‘I wonder who gave you that epithet! 

I may be old-fashioned and lacking in 
sheen, 

But I’m sweet, and I’ll stand by the side 
of the Queen.’ 


The Lily bent slowly her dainty white 
head; 

‘You all do me honour,’ 
said, 

‘ And, really, the claim of each one is so 

. just, 

’T would be hard to settle, 
must; 

But I think for the church I’m destined 
to be, 

So the final decision does not rest with 
me.’ 

When Easter morn came—as the Lily 

foretold— 

With a sheaf of her sisters she entered 
the fold, 

And there, by her side, in a cluster were 
set 

The Violet, Pansy, and Mignonette, 


she gracefully 


if settle I 


‘Nice-looking dog. What did you pay 


' for him?’ 


‘I got him on tick.’ 
‘Ah, a watch-dog, eh?’ 
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The special train had just come from’ 


ondon with all the available landscape 


gardeners who had not been retained by 
the L.C.C., and the millionaire was dis- 
cussing with them the plans for his: new 
1 grounds. 
‘On these aaDETyP he said, iguanas 
aside his tie because .it hid a diamond 
tud, ‘we’ll have five thousand weeping 
‘Have you any preference as to how they 
hall be arranged?’ asked the head gar- 
" dener. 
‘There is only one way in which to plant 
: weeping willows,’ said the merry BIBSGEE As 
‘and that is in tiers.’ 
Three gardeners fainted away, a chestnut 
ree burst into tears, and a little dog hid 
‘its head in a drain. 


* %* * 
Par Par x 


The blackbird’s eggs fell through. the 
oy’s fingers, and tried to make a custard 
‘on the ground. 

_ Hark! What sound was that, breaking 
‘the stillness of the gloaming? 

‘Percy, dear, you mustn’t’! 

‘Oh, Evelyn, just one!’ 

They were the voices of his sister and 
her sweetheart, and the little boy spent a 
pleasant half-hour watching them through 


WIT AND HUMOR. 


__ ‘It isn’t till a Miss gets married that we 
find out how much we have Mr.’ 
‘Yes, ee then we wonder if she also 


FOR 


Mrs. us.’ 
re hs 
Mamma: ‘Why, Johnny, what's the GIVE 
matter?’ 
Johnny: ‘M-my new shoes hurt my 
f-feet.’ 


Mamma: ‘No wonder, dear; you have 
them on the wrong feet,’ 
Johnny: ‘W-well, I c-can’t help it, I 


A TRIAL. 


Up-to-Date Tailoring 


J. A. THOMPSON 


-ain’t g-got no other f-feet! Boo-hoo-oo!’ 


* 
eee soph Ss 


‘Be mine, dearest; be mine! he 
whispered, as he knelt on the carpet at her 
feet. 

Then, as he remembered that this would 
bag his trousers, he sat down beside her 
instead, and took her hand in his, 

‘Oh, George,’ she answered, while his 
heart throbs sounded through his new silk 
vest. ‘Oh, George, I cannot, I cannot!’ 

‘You will think better of this!’ he 
snarled. ‘Heartless girl, you will regret 
your words! What stands in the path of 
our bliss?’ 

‘T cannot be yours, George,’ she said 

tearfully. ‘I cannot even be a sister to 
you; but I’m going to be a mother to you 
instead. You see, your father 

But George had vanished into the still- 
ness of the night. 


the Latest Designs. 
application. 


NOTE THE ADDRESS— 


Fit and Finish Guaranteed, Hundreds 
of Patterns to choose from, nee all 


Self-measurement forms and prices on 


J. &. THOMPSON, 


Fashionable Tailor, 


the bushes. 

At supper that night the boy said fab- 
ruptly, ‘Evelyn, I heard you kiss Perey : in 
the garden.’ 

“What do you mean, you rude child?” 
asked the young lady indignantly. 

‘Oh, you can’t deny it! It was just like 
a cow pulling its hoof out of the mud.’ 

Who was it that kicked that boy’s shins 
under the table? 


* 
7 Ok 


‘Father,’ said the small edition of the 
gentleman addressed, ‘you said I. must 
always think before I ask you a question.’ 

- ‘I did, said father, wearily. 

‘Baby has no hair on its head,’ resumed 
the little boy, ‘but nurse says it will grow.’ 

‘It will,’ 

‘Sister dropped a match on her flannelette 
blouse, and burned off all the fluff.’ 

‘Just like your sister.’ 

‘The teacher told me not to clean my 
slate with the sleeve of my jacket, because 
it rubbed the nap off the cloth.’ 

‘What are these facts leading up’ to’? 
sighed the parent. 

‘Well, you see, dad, I’ve been thinking. 
Now I want to know whether you burned 
the hair off your head, or did you rub it off 
on your slate, or is it still to grow?’ : 


: Porter's Buildings, ‘ Pulteney Street 


(Opp. Craven & Armstrong’s). 
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CYCLES.” CY GLES. 


The Golden Wheel Zn Rap atm gat £10 10s. 
Th e Gl ob ray Built with Birmingham Parts. Interchangable mee B. 8. A. 27 { Be 


Guaranteed for Two A/SELES 


‘The ese: Cpe Guaranteed for Twelve Months. : a 7 i £5 17s 6d. 
, | RES) : ae PRES 


iat a ods tong RIRST GRADE. 
eGondincntal: _ Guaranteed 15 months. 138. 6d. 


| Atlas, Globe Special, Flite - . Guaranteed 12 months, Bae 6d. 
SECOND GRADE. eran tes 3 


Wyngeel, (Globe, World _ Guaranteed Nine enn gS. 11d. 
bos tio ee Champion Guaranteed Six months, 6s. 6d. 
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Care of Horses. 


Good farm horses cost money, and no 
one can afford to injure any expensive 
chattel. Horses are the farmer’s willing 
slaves, and if they are treated kindly, fed 
well and judiciously, not over-worked, 
their strength not unduly taxed, there is 
nothing in reason they will not willingly 
do Why beat and starve a horse? Why 


work him until he is ready to drop with 


heat and thirst? Why leave him standing 
alongside the plough in the blazing sun, or 
bleak, cutting wind, whilst you or your 
man go the house for dinner and a h_.ur’s 
comfortable rest?. Of all cruelties to a 
horse, one of the most inhuman is to work 
the animal from early morning till noon 
without being allowed a spell or a drink 
unless the ploughman wants a spell him- 
self. ‘Ihe horses may or may not have 
had a drink before going to work, yet at 
noon they get a feed of dry lucerne hay 
and a little corn; then, mad with thirst 
they are taken toa creek or waterhole, and 
allowed to drink all they can 


with no 
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thought of the possible bad effect of the 
cold water on an overheated system. 

Horses require water at frequent in- 
tervals, To let an animal drink at 7 a.m. 
and then work it till noon without any 
refreshment, is cruelty. If those in charge 
of horses would only pause and think of 
the effect of a drink on themselves, per- 
chaps they would have more consideration 
for the patient horses. The man_ feels 
thirsty afer following the harrow in the 
dust for an hour, and quenches his thirst 
from the water-bag. It is not long how- 
ever, before he again feels he must have 
arefresher, Why can he not consider 
that the same causes produce the same 
effect on his horses? There would be little 
time lost if they were allowed a drink 
every two hours, and they would work all 
the better for it, 

Tt has been found that a horse drinks 
less water in a given time if he has con- 
tinual access to it in the stable than when 
A horse should 

always be allowed to quench his thirst on 
cowing from work, even if he is hot. <A 
very general opinion exists that it is in- 
jurious to water,horses when in such a 
state of heat, and they are therefore, in 
many instances, not watered until they 
have somewhat cooled down; this opinion 
_is wrong, as it does not hurt horses to 
drink cold water directly they return 
from work. It is, however, hurtful to 
let a horse drink after he is partly conled 


watered at lo~g intervals. 


down, and this practice is very liable to 
cause a chill to the system. It may often 
be noticed that horses that have come in 
hot, and are not watered directly, but 


some time after \ard8 comme ce to shiver. 


OODNESS Sake Use 


) stance. 
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atter drinking, a bucketful of water, 


whereas, if a horse is allowed to drink 


before the blood has cooled down, he will. 


not do so, 


entering the body, absorbs a certain 
amount of heat from the system, in order 


to bring its temperature up to the internal’ 


temperature of the animal drinking it. 


In the case of a horse in a hot state, the 
loss of heat is not felt, as there is sufficient. 


heat to spare, whereas, in a horse which 


has already partly cooled down, and whose: 


system has begun to flag, the sudden. 
further loss of heat occasioned by the cold 


water entering the body, and absorbing: 


heat causes the to become 


chilled. 

Now, as to feeding horses. THe animal's: 
constitution must be studied. One horse 
will have a good appetite, eat up all his 
dinner, and be ready for the afternoon’s 
work in a reasonable time, whilst a horse 
with a poor appetite will take more titie,. 
and pick out the best parts, This is no: 
fault of the horse. He wants some: 
appetising medicine, Give him Ssothe- 
thing less in quantity but better in 
quality—a little bran or pollard, for in- 
This will enable the 
horse to keep up to his work, Old horses: 
must have more attention than young 
ones in the matter of food, It is un- 
reasonable to expect old horses to do the 
same amount of work as younger ones on 
the same kind and amount of food, Re- 


system 


_member that horses have small stomachs,. 


so they should not be fed too much at one 
time, If you allow a horse to gorge him- 
self, he will get indigestion. 


eee et 


The explanation of this, no 
doubt, is as follows:—Cold water, on. 


weaker 


ee 
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Hay should not be fed in the middle of 
the day. The heaviest feed should be 
given at night, when the animals will 
have plenty of time to digest it. Some 
horses require more hay or chaff than 
‘others. The amount of food a horse re- 
quiries varies with the speed at which he 
is worked. Suppose a horse to walks 123 
miles, he will do the distance comfortably 


on 19} lb, of hay, but if you trot him over . 


the same distance, even 24 1b, of hay is 
insufficient. Scientific men have shown 
‘that a. horse weighing 1,000 lb., and 
‘doing only moderate work, requires but 
114 lb. of digestible food daily; but, with 
average work, he requires 13} lb.; and, 
when heavy work is being performed, 163 


lb. If, in each case, the animal gets 10 . 


Ib. of hay, he would require, in addition, 
11} Ib. in an equal mixture of maize and 
oats in the first instance, 15 1b. in the 
second, and 20 1b. in the third. No 
draught horse should be allowed more 
than 12 1b. of hay or chaff inaday. Farm 
working horses, in good seasons, consume 
‘too much of this coarse fodder. If the 
hard-working horse were fed on hay alone. 
‘he would require 40 lb., but such a sup- 
ply would be fatal to good results, and 
‘absurd to supply. 

An excellent.feed for a horse doing 
moderate work—a horse weighing 1,000 
lb,—is a mixture of 10 lb. of hay with 
with 114 lb. of oats, or with 103 lb: of 
maize and oats in equal parts, or 8 lb of 
‘oats, and 4 1b. of bran. Barley may be 
‘substituted for oats. : 

Finally, never leave your horses, ufter 
they return in the evening to the stable, 
Without giving thema good rubbing. An 


“Sean 
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old saying is, that a good rub down with 
brush and curry-comb is as good as half 
a feed. Clean them from nose to tail, and 
dry them off with a cloth. Look to any 
sores they may have, and apply linimen; 
or ointment to them. In raw, cold 
weather, when your horses haye to stand 
for any time in the wet, cover thei¢ loins 
with a cloth. It will prevent the risk of 
their catching cold. Treat your horse, in 
fact, as you would treat yourself. Feed 
him well, treat him kindly, don’t over- 
work him, give him comfortable quarters, 
and you will not often require the ser. 
vices of a veterinary surgeon. It is well 
for all horse-owners to study some book 
on veterinary science, in order, at least, to 
be able to recognise the more apparent 
ailments of the animal, and those which 
will yield to the very simplest treat 
ment. In any case of difficulty or 
doubt, consult a surgeon as early as 
possible. 
‘Queensland Agricultural Journal.’ 


Artichokes as Food for. Pig's. 


This is a flowering perennial plant 
which has in the past been overlooked as 
a valuable food for pigs. It grows from 
6 to 9 feet high; and when in bloom, seen 
from a distance. the crops look like one of 
miniature sunflowers. . 

The stalks are frequently used for 
feeding sheep or conversion into silage, 
and the tubers afford a palatable and 
succulent food for pigs. The plant is 
very persistent in growth, and, if raised 
in suitable soil, it is difficult of eradication. 


2 RIS 


CORE 
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Enough tubers, as a rule, are Jeft~each 
year to continue the crop; hence it is wise 
to set apart a permanent paddock for 
it, or the odd corners of a farm or waste 
places of little value for other crops may 
be used for growing artichokes, 

The plant i is extremely hardy; it resists 
frost and drought. Whilst the best crops 
are raised on good mellow loams, yet 
profitable yields are secured on stiff clay 
lands, light sandy or gravelly soils. 

The land is best suited where the 
drainage is good. In fact, any soil suit- 
able for potatoes will answer for arti- 
chokes. It is a crop that requires 
little attention when it is established. 

The soil needs thorough cultivation. It 
should be deeply ploughed about May or 
June. During the winter it may be 
harrowed occasionally, lightly reploughed 
about September, and well manured. as 
if for sweet potatoes. The tubers are 
then planted by dropping them into 
furrows 3 feet apart, with a space of 2 
feet between each tuber. If the sets are 
small, plant whole, while large ones may 
be cut, 
them. 
an acre. 

The crop aes in five months, 
Should rain fall immediately after plant- 
ing, the harrow may be run over the land 
to fine the surface. This should be ~ 
repeated when the plants are about 4 
inches high. This checks evaporation, 
destroys weeds, and will not injure the 
crop. Later on the cultivator should be 
kept moving between the rows about once 
a montb, 

When the crop flowers and the: tops 


ia 


Cover by turning a furrow over 
About 4 ewt, of tubers will plant 


34 
droop and die, about April or May, it is 
ready for harvesting. The average yield 
will be from 7 to 8 tons per acre. 

Two varieties have been tested here, 
and gave the following results:— 
Jerusalem White 9 tons 1 ewt, per acre: 
Jerusalem Pink 6 ,, 16 

For feeding pigs it is best to turn them 
into the crop, to root out the tubers. It 
must be remembered that, where it is 
desired to continue the crop, the pigs 
should be removed before all the tubers 
are eaten, ; 

Few foods are more relished by pigs. 
The tuber in the raw state is very 
nutritious, more especially for pregnant 
sows, and also sows reduced in weight and 


condition after suckling and weaning big 


litters. 


This class of food acts as a diuretic, or 


promotes a healthy action of the kidneys 
in secreting urine; it relieves constipation 
and stimulates liver functions. Oneacre 
will support twenty sows from fonr.to six 
months, ' 

Young, growing pigs evidence con- 
siderable growth on being fed with them 
for a short period. The exercise obtained 
in harvesting or rooting up the tubers 
has a beneficial influence. It is 
especially notable that artichokes are very 

. digestible. 

The outcome of a number of tests go 
to show that for fattening purposes these 
tubers must be given with grain, and have 
a similar result to feeding with ordinary 
potatoes. 

325 lb. wheat, fed with 820 1b. arti- 
chokes, gave 100 lb. increase. 


—‘Agricultural Journal’ of N.S.W 
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Miscell aneous Items. 


_ New York City, with its boroughs, has 
a horse population estimated at 300,000 
and it is estimated that 50,000 die every 
year. 


a * * * * * 


It is stated that a dozen fowls per acre 
will yield sufficient dung to fertilise the 
acre enough for most ercps, especially if 
the poultry dung be strengthened with a 
little phosphate. 
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The Great Winter Beverage. 


BICKFORD’S ESSENCE of COFFEE 
7 MAKES DELICIOUS COFFEE, 


Possessing the True Flavor of the Bean. 


Healtful! Economic ! Fragrant! 


A 4s. 6d. Bottle makes 100 Cups of Coffee. 


A. M. BICKFORD & SONS, 
Adelaide, London, Sydney, and New York. 


VISIT Tk 


IDEAL STUDIO 


when in Need of a good Photograph. 


JOHN DUNNE, Proprietor. 143 Rundle Street. 


ORDER FORM. 


To Proprietor of 
“THE AUSTRALIAN GARDENER,” 
Corner Pirie and Wyatt Streets, Adelaide. 


Please supplu me with one copy of “The HAusiralian 
@Qardener,’ monthly, for twelve months (post free), for 


which § enclose 3s 6d., in advance, 


Name 
Address in fall. 


re re 
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A, H. FRISBY, 


< Ladies’ - and - Gentlemen’s - Tailor, » 


GS AW LER PLACE, 


Late of Bond Street, Lendar also Western. Tnstealia and late Head Cutter Gs, ou Lane & C 


Collins Street, Melbourne. | 


Only the Very Latest and perior - Quality of Materials caeateg 


All orders are executed under the personal supervision of Mr. Frisby, and ony skilled paler employed. 


Trial Order respectfully solicited. 


Correspondence promptly attended to. 


Note the Address— 


A. H. FRISBY, Gawler Place, opposite Macrow & Son. 


HILEMAN & Co., 


House, Land, and Estate Agents, 


17 Waymouth St. 


MONEY TO LEND at Lowest Current Rates. 


£1,200—By King William Street, 
City, 4 Houses, 4 rooms, 
Rents 48/6 weekly. 


£550—Grey Street, City, off Franklin 
Street, 5 Houses, 3 rooms, 
Rents 26/ weekly. 


£1,400—Splendid Investment, City, 3 
Two-storey Residences, large 
rooms, balcony, pays 14 per 
cent. on £500 cash required, 
after paying interest at 43 
per cent, on £900, and Rates, 
&e. 


£425 —Hyde Park, 18/ per week Rents 
2 new Houses, each 3 rooms, 
Bargain. 


FOR SALE. 


£550—Hyde Park, Handsome House, 
bath, cellar, look-out, stable, 
trap-shed, garden. 


£4'75—New House, 5 rooms, all stone 
but back wall, which is brick, 
bath, cellar, &e. 


£3 ,000—Charming City Residence for 
Retired Gentleman, South 
‘Terrace, City. 


£1 15, 0= Goodwood Road, trum front- 
age, 2} acres, oranges, and 
all sorts of stone fruits, 
House, 8 rooms, stone, bal- 
cony, stables, hay-loft. 


£550-—Salisbury, 12} acres, Orchard, 
ouse, 6 rooms 


‘'£540—Parkside, 


£1,200—Salisbury, 123 acres, new 
Residence, splendid garden 


Staunch Villa, 6 
rooms, bath, cellar, 80 x 120 
lawn. 


£825—North Unley, close 1d. tram 
section, 1 1-16th acre land, 
Sound House, 7 rooms, with 
pantry, large enclosure 
latticed in, provided with 
sink, lavatory, wash-stand, . 
copper, &e., Stable, Garden. 
Very cheap. 


— £285—Goodwood Park, by Hyde Park 


Road, Detached - House, 4 
rooms, Let at 11/ weekly. 


Many Other Eligible Residences in Nearly Every Locality. | 


Favor Us with Call, 


Inspection Facilitated. 
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Illustrates Nos. 0, 1 and 2. 
SOLE AGENTS FOR SOUTH AND WEST AUSTRALIA, 


AW W. DOBBIE & Co, SHXL RIOR 


The “YOMO” 


Cream 
SEPARATOR. 


23 CAPACITY 


MOST SKILFULLY BUILT. 


PERFECT SKIMMING 
MORE BUTTER 


o 1) {PER HOUR. CASH EXTENDED TERMS. 

Household A } 

-9 Gallons £3 10 O £4 0 0) 

11; it 4 0 0 410 0O| Deposit £1 

16 “ 415 0 515 OF and 10/ 

20 3 515 0 6 17 6 {Monthly Installments, 
28 _ 110% 0 810 0) 

45 1010 0 12 10 0 (£1 10/ dep., 10/ monthly 
£672 . 14 10 0 17 10 0} £2 dep., 10/ monthly 


The “Domo” is the Latest and Most Remarkable Develop- 
ment in Cream Separators ; is STRONG and DURABLE and 


Use the ‘‘ Domo” and Ensure 


BETTER CHURNING 
CHOICE CREAM. 


=  Altho’ at least as good as any Separator obtainable it 
COSTS ONLY ABOUT HALF THE USUAL PRICE. 


THE DAIRY. 


Profitable Dairying on Small 
Farms. 


J. S, McFadzean, Dairy Supervisor. 


Every dairy farmer should strive to ob- 
tain as much remuneration from his herd 
as his circumstances will permit. To 
materially increase the profits from his 
business without making a corresponding 
expansion in the cost of production should 
be his daily thought; for such an increas- 
ing of the returns cannot but be satis- 
factory. When, therefore, a dairy farmer 
is so located that he is within reasonable 
distance of a constant demand for fresh 
milk at a payable price, he should 
endeavor to get a due share of the trade 
available. Occasionally, cases may be 
met with where special circumstances 
preclude the possibility of making this 
line of business fit in with some other 
work on a farm; and in such instances the 
opportunity must be let pass. As a 


general thing, however, it must be con- 
ceded that, shoulda dairy farmer continue 
to separate his milk for cream-selling or 
butter-making, when he could as easily 
take part in the wholesale milk supply 
business, he is not taking full advantage 
of his opportunities. 


A gallon of standard milk is worth from» 


8d. to 44d., according to the season, if 


separated or sold onits butter-fat con- 


tent. But that same quantity of milk is 
worth from 64d. to 8d., and even much 
more,ina period of scarcity, if sold 
wholesale as fresh milk for household 
consumption. Of course, the cost of 
handling and marketing the latter is 
somewhat greater, and the principal 
features which tend to vary the cost of 
producing these two lines of dairy pro- 
duce may here be briefly commented 
on. The milk seller must cool his milk 
carefully and deliver it daily, whereas the 
cream or butter seller has only to get his 
produce to the railway station twice in 
each week. The former is also not able 
to improve his land as cheaply by 
manuring as is the man who utilizes his 
skim milk in the raising of pigs or 


calves. Allowing, however, for these 
disadvantages there still remain several 
factors, other than the difference in actual 
cash returns, which are almost sure to 
obtrude themselves speedily under the 
milk suppliers notice to his ultimate 
profit, More often than not the necessity 
for reaching the railway station with the 
milk at a fixed hour daily will introduce 
a regularity into the daily work of the 
farm which it would otherwise be difficult 
to obtain; and the result is beneficial in 
many ways. Special attention also must 
be given to improving the standard of the 


herd in the way of persistency and con- 


sistency of milking; for cows that will 
give a regular supply of milk over a long 


_ period are particularly valnable for this 


work, If the supply of milk is to be sus- 
tained with a regularity that will be 
satisfactory to both buyer and seller, it is 
further necessary that the cultivation 
methods of the farm be systematic; while 
the area cultivated must be sufficiently 
extensive to insure a supply of succulent 
fodder for the milkers throughout the 
whole year. With these items provided 
for, the wholesale milk supply business 
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can be made much the more profitable of 
the two branches of dairying. 
In the Shire of Lilydale one of those 
who have changed from butter-making to 
‘this wholesale milk supply business is 
Mr. G, L. Fiedler, of Dorset-road, Croy- 
don. This farm of 120 acres has been 
rented by Mr. Fiedler for several years 
past, and on it he now keeps 29 head of 
milking cows and a few young stock. 
Twenty-three acres are cultivated for 
oats, maize, peas, rye, and a little market 
garden produce. A fairly regular supply 
of green feed is obtained throughout the 
year by monthly sowings of such of the 
above crops as are suitable to the season. 
Having previously been more extensively 


engaged in market garden work on this. 


place before his dairying operations 
developed to their present extent, Mr. 
Fiedler has a good knowledge of the 
the 
This, in some 


cultivation necessary to sustain 
requisite fodder supply. 
measure, counterbalances the draw-back 
which must necessarily arise from the 
absence of a silo on the farm. 

When the first inspection of dairy farms 
in the Lilydale Shire under the Dairy 
Supervision Act was made in 1906 this 
dairyman’s name was mentioned among 
those whose stock were giving the best 
At the close 
of that year the seventeen cows on this 
farm were making 114 lbs. of butter per 
week. Since then, progressive methods 
have been suggested and adopted, the 
herd has been increased to 29 head as 
stated, and during the year just past the 
herd has given an approximate average of 
540 gallons of milk percow. In February 


returns in cream or butter. 


of the present year 23 cows (including: 


heifers) were giving 50 gallons daily, A 
recent test of the herd over 24 hours 
showed 5 per cent. butter fat on the total 
milk yield, which works out at about 82 
Ibs. of butter per cow, or a good advance- 
ment on the 1906 production. However, 
the sale of the produce from this herd, 
even at the high butter-fat average 
Stated, isas a direct return, far more 
profitable when disposed of as fresh milk 
than it would be if 
Manufacture of butter. 

The heifer calves from the best cows 
are raised each year, and any surplus 


separated for the 


stock find a ready local sale. All the cows 
are well cared for, being rugged in cold 
weather, and stall fed at each milking, At 
the date of inspection they were being 
given chaffed hay and maize with about 
4 lbs. of bran each daily. They are a 
useful looking lot of cattle, with extra 
good udder and milk-vein development, 
fairly low set, well bodied, bright 
looking, and very quiet—typical dairy 
stock throughout. In 
February of 1903, Mr. Fiedler’s six cows 
made 75 lbs, of butter per week between 
them. By breeding these cows to pure 
Jersey bulls, his present profitable herd 
was built up. 


January and 


Another dairy farm in the same dis- 
trict, which, though on a still smaller 
scale, presents several points of interest, is 
that of Mr. R. A. Cummings, Kilsyth | 
This is a 40-acre block near the Canter- 
bury-road, Dandenong Creek at Bays- 
water to the foot of Mount Dandenong; 
and which is still largely in its unimproved 
state. There was a thick bush growth of 
timber, scrub, and wire grass on. this 
land when it was acquired by its present 
owner some fifteen years ago. It is a cold 
heavy grey soil over rotten stone with a 
clay subsoil. 

The natural vegetation here is of no use 
for milk production, and the low price 
of the land was the only inducement it 
then offered to settlement. The last 5 
acres of the block was brought under 
cultivation about eighteen months ago; 
and a profitable farm is now the result of 
that fifteen years’ work. . 

As the land was gradually cleared, fruit 
trees were planted in the first few 
acres, and vegetables were grown for 
market. The taking up of dairying work 
was the outcome of the necessity for pro- 
viding humus to improve the land, The 
ground was found to improve rapidly, 
both iu texture and productiveness, by 
the use of farm yard manure. The dis- 


tance from the city placed the obtaining 


of the necessary quantity of stable manure 
beyond consideration. The idea of 
keeping dairy cows, and thus getting a 
double return from them by using the 
manure to improve the soil, was therefore 
put into practice. 

The purchase of a cow for the pro- 
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duction of the household milk and butter 
is one of the most important events in 
the early history of each small farm. Very 
few settlers, however, make full use of 
their farm animals, for they allow the 
bulk of the 
waste. A very conservative estimate of 
this product suggests that fully £2 worth 
of manure per cow is allowed to waste on 
many farms each year through want of 
thought. The careful use of this farm 
manure has been a great aid to the success 
of many sma | farms in this district; but 
in the majority of cases much of it is 
allowed to accumulate 


farm-yard manure to 


on camping 


“grounds, and adjacent to slip-rails and 


such places to leach and wash away with 
every rainfall, instead of being carefully 
gathered and used for the improvement 
of the soil. 

Housing of the cows at night was 
practiced on Mr. Cummings’ farm from 
the first; shed. 
drainage were carefully collected to be 
used as required. As the land was 
gradually cleared and brought under cul- 
tivation, more fodder and surplus market 
vegetables were produced; and the stock 
were increased accordingly and handled ; 
on the profitable lines that had been 
followed from the start. Mrs. Cummings 
had charge of the dairy work, and the 
accounts were kept methodically. The 
direct monetary result of the dairying 
was thus always under observation. It 
was consistently satisfactory, for the 
stock were well fed. This is another item 
in farm management that is too often 
overlooked by the small settler, Fre- 
quently, more cows are kept than can be 
supplied with sufficient fuod from the 
area cultivated. The result is ill-fed cows 
and poor returns, One well-fed cow will 
give a better return than will be obtained 
from three otheis that are kept on short 
rations; and it is much easier to milk and . 
look after one cow than three, Usually 
a settler’s first cow is well cared for, and 
she gives a good return for her keep. Too 
often, however, the stock are increased 
without allowing for a corresponding 
increase in the available fodder; and the 
result ix that all are poorly fed and none 
are profitable, On the farm referred 
to, however, every cow is as well fed and 


and the manure and 
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Eor WYour Breakfast 
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LAKE 
OATMEAL. 


Equal to the 
Finest Scotch 
Oatmeal, 
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Nutritious. 


MADE IN YOUR OWN STATE by the Blue Lake Oatmeal Milling Coy. 


& & BRIGE & 66., kTD 


AGENTS FOR THE 
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well cared for as the first was; and the 
profits from them have been equally sus- 


tained. 
The 40 acres are now subdivided into 


nine paddocks, and ten cows are kept. As 
the land came more under cultivation and 
the dairying work extended, the growing 
of fruit and vegetables for market was 
reduced. The bulk of the fruit trees 
have now been gradually removed to make 
room for fodder crops.. In the rotation 
of cropping, two or more paddocks are 
usually down in grass. These are top 
dressed with 2 cwts. of superphosphate 
per acre per year till again broken up. 
Besides the farm manure, bone dust is 
also used in cultivation, and the land 
heart. Oats, maize, 
peas, and turnips are the principal crops 
grown. 

The cows are purchased stock, of fairly 
even medium size, but of mixed breed- 
ing. From July, 1907, to June, 1908 
inclusive, the returns in cream from the 
ten cows amounted to £115 9s. 10d.—an 
average of £11 11s. per cow. The milk 
is now being sent daily to one of the 
Melbourne suburbs, the yield being 20 


kept in good 


gallons per day. 

Water has been found at various depths 
over most of this district, but the quality 
varies. In different parts of hisfarm, Mr 
Cummings has obtained both fresh and 
brackish supplies, more than sufficient for 
stock purposes. 

On a 10-acre block in this vicinity the 
owner, Mr. Helwig, after sinking 30 feet 
came on a fine supply of good water that 
rose 9 feet in the well. He erected a 
windmill and is using the water for 
By leasing a 50-acre block for 
grazing, and increasing his cows from two 
to eight head, he is now also assisting in 
the city milk trade. 
small farms that are in a similar state of 
dairy-farm development here, it is 
evident that the value of the dairy cow 
on small holdings is gradually becoming 
recognised. 

—Victorian “ Journal of Agriculture.” 


irrigation. 


From the several 


There is a big drain on the phosphates 
of the land when young stock and milking 
cattle are used to graze down the pasture 
and this has to be made good, otherwise 
the grasses will run out. 


One of the most important matters for 
a dairy farmer to bear in mind is’ that 
the returns he gets from his cattle de- 
pend greatly on the feed provided for 
them and the treatment to which they are 
subjected, ' 


Up to-date Tailors 


We have a, large 
stock of Woollens. 
to choose from. 


os 


Fitand workman- 
ship guaranteed. 


Also, a large stock 
of Gents’ Mercery 
to choose from, 
which can be pur- 
chased at 20 per 
cent. less than 
elsewhere. j 


‘ Self-measurement 
forms supplied on. 
application, 


A. BROWN & CO. 
15 CENTRAL MARKET. 
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BREATHING ROOM. 


\ A man standing in his City back-yard is Cribbed, Cabined and Confined, but the MAN 
| ON THE LAND standing in the centre of one of the followsne blocks can expand his pee 
| and swing his arms to his Heart’s Content. ; 


14,926 Acres Hundred of Goolinong, 


6,621 Acres of Coneybeer, 


I can sell the rights in these Right of Purchase Leases at a : ow Price, Rent Low, Rainfall 
Food, A Speculator should do well by developing this country and selling it offin J,000 acre- 
arms, 


5,000 Acres (eae ly) near Pinnaroo Railway line, Fee simple at tthe average of 10s, per 
acre, Said to be splendid stock country when burnt off. 


NEAR CITY, 229 Acres, half mile frontage to river —hill and eully, £1,300. 


XK. EK. POW EL... LAND AGENT, 
No. 2 (Basement) National Mutual Buildings, King ‘William Street, Adelaide, 


(NEXT BANK OF ADELAIDE), TELEPHONE 1136. — 


RYO Encrease im Price. 


THE OLD FAVORITE 


DIAMOND TOBACCO, 


Dark Twist, 8s, Ib. Aromatic, SD Od. Ib. 


Obtainable at all Stores, or of the Sole Reontee 


W. CORNELL & Co., 55 Rundle Street, Adelaide. 


Belting, Pulleys, 
LuwbrTricatinzgz Oil, 
And All Requisites for Machinery. 


CHARLES ATKINS & Co., Ltd, 97 CURRIE STREET. 
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PLEASANT VIEW FARM, HAPPY VALLEY. 


(From a photograph taken by Mr. R. W Clark.) 
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Fhe Poultry Yard: 2 
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Diseases of Fowls. 


(Continued from last Issue). 


—Dropsy.— 

The chest, crop, brain, wattles, and 
other portions of the fowls body are sub- 
ject to dropsy. Abdominal dropsy has 
already been dealt with. After this the 
most frequent seat is the fowl’s wattles 
aud is most comnion in the Mediterranean 
breeds, and often the result of injury, 
The wattles assume an enormous size. 
_ The simplest remedy is to make a clean 
cut in the lower part of the swelling, when 
the liquid will flow out. The cavity 
should then be syrinyed out with warm 
water, into which a few drops of Condy’s 
Fluid has been mixed. Following this a 

teaspoonful of cold water and a few drops 
of iodine should be syringed into the 


wound, which will heal up in a few days, 


- and no more trouble ensue. 
* 


Dropsy of the-crop can usually be 


relieved by placing the fowls head 
downward, and squeezing the crop 
_ gradually. Chest dropsy is rarely 


detected, except by post mortem ex- 


amination. 


(To be continued ) 


Buying Poultry. 


The poultry industry owes much to the 
fancier, fcr had the poultry farmer no 
source from which to acquite new blood 
he would soon find his profits dimishing. 

The fancier aims to keep the breed or 
breeds in which he is interested up to tho 
highest standard of perfection, and little 
does the general public realise 
and expense which this entails: 


the time 

No one 
will ever succeed asa breeder of prize 
poultry who does not possess, in addition 


to a genuine love for his feathered pets, 
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n unlimited amount of patience and 
perseverance. One year his birds carly 
everything before them, but next seaso? 
the other man is successful, and appro 
priates all the honours. 

Even with the most prominent and 
successful exhibitor, the number of young 
stock it is necessary to hatch and 
rear, from which to select a team that will 
do him justice in the show pen, incurs 4? 
expense which the casual yisitor at @ 


poultry show would hardly credit. if 


there is an average of five fowls out o 
every hundred reared, possessed of 
sufficient merit to do their owner credit 
in the show pen, that owner can conside 
himself fortunate indeed, whilst in som? 


breeds, such as silver or gold-laced 


Wyandottes, owing to the difficulty 1? 
breeding well laced plumage, the averas® 
is much lower. 

Small wender is it, therefore that thé 
fancier asks a price for his winnors that 
the lay mind thinks extortionate, but 
when all expenses are taken into account 
even if the breeder were to sell all his 
winning birds at these figures he would 
not make a profit. Breeders of the 
present day value their reputation * 
highly that they will not keep an inferi® 
specimen, but kill all ‘culls’ as soon ® 
they are old enough for table pu” 
poses. Every season lots of people #? 
very anxious to buy these ‘culls’ at the 
price of table birds, but the fancier who 
desires to make or maintain a prominev! 
place amongst the ‘fancy’ steadfastly 
refuses to sell them alive, as nothiné 
would more quickly lead to his undoi?s 
than to allow to be seen by the public * 
lot of ‘scalaways,’ which are declared by 
their owner to be bred direct from nS 
and-So’s’ birds. Sooner than let th? 
happen, would any leading breeder wrin8 
the neck of every bird not up to a reasoh” 
able standard and burn them. 

Thus it is that no rubbish ever leaves® 
reliable breeder’s yard, and so the publi¢ 
are protected from having inferior poultry 
foisted upon them. When a good quality 
of pouliry is required, let the buy oe 
patronise a reputable fancier and be PRES. 
pared to pay a fair price for @ gor 
article, and both parties to the deal will b? 
satisfied, 7 

-— Queensland ‘Agricultural J ournal 
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Mnrnilor and OQutmtter, 


JUST ARRIVED. Fancy Vestings in 


The Latest Designs in great varicty. 


—— 


Suitings 

‘ 3s . . . . . 

Ladies’ Riding Habits 
Phe Pee i 5 | 
Coatings, and Costumes. 
Overcoalings, 
Call and inspect or Send for 

Trouserings, Samples. 


so Rundle St., Adelaide 


—$—$—$— 


Wow is the time to Esaay Land 
ON AND NEAR THE 


FINE RESHDENTIAL SIFES; 


; with Southerly Aspect, JUS CEN of’ Sailiat 
Winchester Street, East Adelaide (2nd Section.) 


A Double Line of Electric Cars 
Will shortly pass Direct to the RAILWAY STATION and HENLEY BEACH. 


HOME TO LUNCH THEN IN FIVE MINUS!) 


in Electric Light, Gas, Deep Drainage, and all other Up-to-Date Comforts of Civilization. 

llotments, 60 x 200 (about), High, Dry and Level, can be secured on payment of 10 per cent 

eposit, 10 per cent. in three months, and the Balance Payable at Any Time during three 
years at 5 per cent. 


PROGRESSIVE LOANS arranged for those desiring to Build Homes. 


MONEY FO .LEND: TELEPHONE 1224 and 2259, 
; LICENSED LAND BROKER 


J AC KM AN & TRE LO AR | HOUSE AND LAND SPECIALISTS, 


3 
Bank of Australasia Buildings, 73 King ‘William Street, and opposite Unley Town Hall. 
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birds can be found nesting, and the 


Government keep paid wardens on these 
= + islands for their protection. All the 


Royal Society 
for the Protection of Birds. 


— 


—— 


British President, Her Grace the Duchess of Portland | / 


— AUSTRALIAN 
PRESIDENT—LADY BONYTHON. 


VICE-PRESIDENTS—Rigur Honourssun SIRS. J. WAY, 
Barr. anv Mes. JOHN PLAYFORD. 


BRANCH.— 


HON. SECRETARY-—MISS S WARE. 


Several Aspects of the Protection of Our Native Birds 


[By Walter W. Froggatt, Government Entomologist, in the 
‘ Agricultural Gazette of N.S.W.’] 


(Continued from last issue.) 


The movement before the lovers of | 


animal and bird life to get the power to 
have these Acts administered as the 
farmers intended, and further still to 
have all the State laws dealing with the 
matter embodied in a comprehensive 
Federal Act, has now become a necessity. 
It is only a few years ago that the citizens 
of the United States arrived at the same 
conclusion, but their laws were in even a 
more complicated condition than ours are 
at the present time, for not only did each 
‘State, and there are forty-eight of them, 
have a different Game and Protection Act 
within its boundaries, but in some cases 
several counties of a single State had 
different regulations and close seasons, 80 
that the unscrupulous pot-hunter could 
step across the boundary line and kill all 
he wanted with impunity. 

The laws of the United States are con- 
sidered perfect now, in theory at any 
rate; but it is not so much from what they 
are doing now, as what was done in spite 
of the old Acts, that we can ‘earn some 

lessons. Ail-theirbig game, bison -and 


deer, in their countless thousands, have 
vanished off the great plains in one 
generation. Mr, Mitchell, of Victoria, 
Texas, who came to the ‘Lone Star 
State’ fifty years ago, told me that he 
could remember the time when there 
were more deer on the prairie than there 
are cattle at the present time. You have 
only to take up the works of any of the 
writers of thirty or forty years ago to read 
how prolifie life was on those rich lands. 
What has become of the countless millions 
of the passenger pigeons that used totake 
their fight every year over the North 
American forests, and which comprised 
one of the regular food supplies of the 
settlers? They are reduced to a few 
isolated flocks now nesting in the Michigan 
woods. 

When the fashion set in for sea- 
birds’ wings to trim ladies’ hats some 
twenty years ago, there were countless 
flocks of that beautiful tern known as 
the ‘sea swallow’ on all the sands and 
islands from Cape Cod to Southern 
Florida; to-day there are only two small 


islands in the north where afew of these 


great hosts have been slaughtered for 
their plumes, to deck ladies’ hats. In 
Southern Europe the treatment of 
feathered life could not be worse; for the 
natives of the northern shores of the 
Mediterranean Sea eat every kind of bird 
little or big, that falls into their hands. 
The Italians construct extensive and 
permanent trapping-places along the 
coast, in which, by means of nets and 
decoy birds, they destroy thousands of 
the migratory birds © coming across 
from Africa on their’ way to Central 
Europe to nest in the summer time. 

In the market at Beyrcuth, going from 
Constantinople, the writer saw hundreds 
of rollers, larks, and swallows plucked and 
cffered for sale; and in the orchards on 
the Dog River, beyond the town, every 
man one met had a gun, and shot at every 
bird that came in his range. And in our 
State what is more common than to 


4 see wanton shooting of birds of every 


kind, 
(To be Continued,) 


A meeting of the Royal Society for 
the Protection of Birds was held at the 


Y.W.C.A. rooms on Monday, June 28, 


Mr. J. G. O. Tepper presided. The hon. 
secretary (Miss S. Ware) reported that 
the revival of the society had met with 
good support, but old members were slow 
in sending in their subscriptions. A 
letter was read from-His Excellency the 
Governor, expressing his sympathy with 
the objects of the society and accepting 
the position of patron. Mr, J. W. Mel- 
lor, who represented South Australia at 
the State Conference, held in Melbourne 
last year to consider the unification of 


the game and bird protection laws, gave 


a brief resume of the work done at the 
conference, which sat for several days. 
The energy of one of the police officers 
stationed at Murray Bridge in carrying 
‘out the bird protection law was heartily 
‘approved of by the meeting, and reference 
was made to a conviction recorded against 


a city a man for shooting a plover. Messrs 


-M. Symonds Clark, J. W. Mellor, and 
J. G. O, Tepper were appointed to 
represent the society at the conference to 


be hela during the week to consider the 


bird pest question. 

Those desirous of joining the Royal 
Society for the Protection of Birds should 
communicate with the Hon. Secretary— 
Miss 8. Ware, 112 South ‘Terrace E., 
Adelaide. ese 
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EDITORIAL. 


Wet, wet, wet. The atmosphere during 
the last two months seems to have 
become surcharged with moisture, The 
sun has made a number of futile efforts 
to dry up the sky, but no sooner does a 


little hope come with the sunshine than * 


the clouds obtain the mastery and dull 
dismal drizzling days follow each other in 
The total fall of 
rain, however, is not so large as in 1908 
up to date. The reason is that while 
there have been more rainy days, there 
have been 
downpours. 


vexatious succession. 


but few storms and heavy 

The hills complain of too 
much wet so continuously because they 
cannot get ahead with their preparations 
for spring, and every week makes a 
-difference to them. Those who pray are 
‘quite devotional in their hope for fine 
weather, and those who swear are none 
the less strong in their desires, but the 
two kinds of character have a different 
method of expressing their hopes and 
‘desires. The farmers and graziers, how- 
ever, are just sitting around smiling in 
smug satisfaction at the way the season 
is progressing. 


Y eau 


We have mentioned it before, but 
would reiterate the fact that fruit and 
vegetable gardeners do not pay sufficient 
“attention to drainage. It seems in some 
‘cases to be a lot of labor to make big 
‘drains. but it pays all the time. The 
-orchardist who puts his labor into the 
making of a necessary drain will save. it 
-over and over again in the working of his 
land and in the results of his crops. 
Badly drained land that will throw only 
one crop in the year, can be made to 
double its output under a proper system 
-of drainage by carrying two crops, In 


fact the land can be tmade to grow” stuff ~ 
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all through the year by a carefully 
arranged rotation and fertilising. 


fie Steet 


In the article on vegetable garden 
operations for the month the author 
gives some good advice upon the work of 
trenching ground when preparing for 
planting. We might add to his remarks 
that trenching may be a garden laborer’s 
job, -but few things will hamper the 
grower more than badly trenched ground. 
The man who pitches a clayey subsoil up 
on top and the loam underneath will 
never be forgiven by the man who has to 
work the ground afterwards. Trenching 
wants brains as well as muscle, and many 
a good piece of land has been spoiled 
through lack of brains in the first process 
of preparation. 

if ec? 

Potatoes will be dear next year, so they 
say. Certainly if the rumors about the 
Irish blight having appeared in certain 
potato districts be true there is no doubt 
the mighty tuber will be more scarce 
than housewives care to think about, 
There is probably no article of diet more 
geverally used by the Britisher than the 


Potato, and anything in the way of 


disease appearing will make a big 
difference to his dinner table. 
Tiaiaka,: ta, aa 


This month is a busy one for the 
orchardist. Well, for that matter, what 


month in the caleudar is not for the. 


carefal man. The only difference in 
each month is that some are more busy 
than others. August brings more work 
than July, anyhow. What with manu- 
ring, grafting, budding, spraying, and 
general preparations for the growing 
strength of the sun, which starts all the 
latent energies of life into activity. the 


orchardist has not too much leisure. He. 
cannot forget that what is good growing’ 
weather for his trees is equally good for 
weeds and vests, and a battle royal is. 


coming along fast between those things 


that are profitable and those that are 
not. ’ 


An interesting article “appears this 


month upon Strawberry culture. 


Few, 
products ‘are more profitable than straw- 


berries when grown in virgin soil and in 
favored localities, and, as the writer 
points out, they are great aids as runners 
up to newly planted orchards. 


PBigy Likiy - UPewens 

In the timely article on dairying there 
is one point that we would emphasize. 
That is the care of cows when dried off. 
Most dairymen look upon this period as 
an unprofitable one, and consequently 
allow their cows to get down in condition 
through neglect. Such treatment is a 
great mistake, because the.cow requires 
to be kept up in condition by careful 
feeding just as much then as when she is 
in full milk. Without -proper and 
sufficient food there is a great wasting of 
condition which has to be made. good 
when she is coming in. This.making up 
requires an undue amount.of energy, and 
the forcing business is too great a tax 
on the constitution and does not pay 
either in immediate output both on the 
part of the man and his beast. In 
successful dairying system is everything. 

This is the dull season for flower gar- 
dening, although the man who knows his 
business can keep his beauties going now 
just as well as at any other time in the 
year, though, maybe, there is not the 
brilliance of colors now as during the 
spring and summer. Brilliance, however 
is not looked for during the winter 
months, and the lovely perfumes of the 
jonquils, and violets,’ makes up fora lack 
in other respects. _ Then her sister blooms 
of lovely daffodils and tulips account for 
all the rest of what might be wished 
for. Pansies, too. are blooming, and 
What more can one want than the bright 
cheerful cvloring of these beautiful 
flowers.- ee 


Preparations are now to be made for 
the bright 1 ‘sunshine with such gay things” * 
as Asters, Zinnias, and Sunflowers. ~Zin- 
nias are coming into vogue and very. fine 
blooms can, be: had of them. The hotter 
the sun, the. better. they seem .to like 
1t. In fact, ona ‘scorching summer day 


it is quite refreshing to look at a bed of 


Zinnias enjoying the fierce rays of “the 
sun, Prt) et 4 ie ohs abd mi fs os 
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Received. 


We are indebted to the New Zealand 
Department of Agriculture for the 
following publications i— 

Division of Biology and Horticulture— 
Report, 1908. 

Bulletin No. 13, the Gum-tree Scale 

Bulletin No, 14, Diseases of Turnips 

Bulletin No. 20, Eelworms 

Bulletin No. 21, Parasitic Plants 

‘Bulletin No. 22, Fruit-Flies 

Bulletin No. 23, Bacterial Diseases of 
Plants : 
and Fruit- 


Leaflets for Gardeners 
growers, No. .26—Cicada and _ other 
Species. 


Leaflets for Gardeners and Fruit- 
growers, No, 27—Cineraria and Chry- 
santhemum Fly. 

Leaflets for Gardeners and Fruit- 
growers, No. 28—New Zealand Peach 
Moth. 

Leaflets for Gardeners and Fruit- 
growers, No. 33—Verrucosis of Lemon 
and other Citrus Trees. 

Leaflets for Gardeners and Fruit- 
growers, No. 34—Two Fungus Diseases 
of Gooseberry 

Leaflets for Farmers, No. 78— Diseases 
of Field Crops and Forage Plants. 

Leaflets for Farmers, No, 79—Sand- 
binding Grasses. . 


_ From the Forest Department of New 
South Wales we have received Vol. IV., 
Part 5 of ‘The Forest Flora of New 
South Wales, beautifully illustrated, 


Albert Molineux Scholarship. 


In regard to the above, Mr. W. L. 
Summers, Secretary Advisory Board of 
Agriculture, writes us as follows :— 

“ Herewith please find copy of letter 
we are addressing to all members of the 
Bureau, This letter explains itself, and 


‘I shall be glad if you can give publicity © 
There are many~ 


to the object in view. 
farmers, orchardists, &c., in the district 
* throughout which your paper circulates, 


who are not connected with the Bureau, — 
‘but who have derived great benefit from — 
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the work of the late Mr. Molineux. I 
think those who know of what he has 
done during the 40 years since he first 
started to write on agricultural matters 
will agree with me that to no one man is 
more credit due for the present prosper- 
ous condition of South Australian Agri- 
cultnre than to Mr. Molineux. The 
establishment of one or more scholar- 
ships at Roseworthy will enable the sons 
of producers to obtain the benefits of 
three years training at that institution, so 
that those who give to the fund will not 
only assist in commemorating in a 
worthy manner, the services of our late 
friend, but also will be helping tc advance 
the agricultural interests of the State.” 


[Copy of letter.] 
Department of Agriculture, 
Adelaide, July 5, 1909. 
Dear Sir,— 


Yon have doubtless seen notices | 


of the death of our late friend Mr. Albert 
Molineux. In connection therewith it 
has been suggested that the members of 
the Agricultural Bureau and _ other 
organizations with which he was con- 
nected for so many years should com- 
memorate in some suitable way the 
valuable services rendered by him to the 
agricultural community. 

The members of the Advisory Board 
of Agriculture are of opinion that the 
most appropriate memorial would he a 
permanent ‘Albert Molineux Scholar- 
ship’ at the Roseworthy Agricultural 
College. To establish such a scholarship 


to be offered for competition every third 


year would require about £800, while for 
£1,600 two such scholarships could be 
offered. In. view of the fact that for 


- over 40 years Mr. Molineux was an 


earnest advocate of scientific methods of 
agriculture in all its branches, the Board 


- is of opinion that a,.scholarship to enable 


young men to secure a training in 


scientific agriculture would be asingularly 


appropriate recognition of his work. 


lt is not necessary to refer in detail to 


Mr, Molineux’s work. Suffice to say 
to say that he was founder, and for man y 
years Secretary, of the Agricultural 
Bureau; he was one of the first to 
advocate the use of fertilisers, fallowing, 


5 


and mixed farming; to his persistent 
advocacy of the value of Bordeaux. 
Mixture for the prevention of scab in. 
apples and pears, shothole in apricots and 
other fungus diseases, and of arsenic 
sprays for suppression of codlin moth our- 
fruitgrowers are largely indebted. 

In these circumstances the Board feels 
that it ig justified in asking each and) 
all interested in our agricultural indus- 
tries to contribute to the proposed fund. 
All subscriptions should be sent to the: 
‘Secretary Advisory Board, Department. 
of Agriculture, Adelaide,’ and the Board 
appeals for liberal and prompt response 
as the members would like to be in a 
position to announce the successful issue 
of the movement at the September Con™ 


_ gress of the Agricultural Bureau. 


Yours sincerely, 
W. L. Summers, 
Secretary Advisory Board of Agriculture. 


Some idea of the extent of the farming’ 
enterprises in the Argentine may be 
gathered from the number of live stock 
owned by Senor M. Cobo. On his. 
estancia there are 12,000 pedigree 
Lincoln sheep, about 3,000 of which are 
rams, and 4,790 shorthorn cattle, besides 
a number of well-bred Jerseys, and a stud 
of 1,150 Cleveland and Olydesdale 
horses, 


Bickford’s 
Arsenate . Lead 


An infallible insecticide for all leaf- 
eating insects, including Codlin Moth, 


Potato Bug, Curculio Beetle, Apple 
Root Borer, etc. 


Does not burn the foliage’ - 
Gives rise to no poisonous dust 
No danger to the sprayer | 
Adheres firmly to the leaves 
Mixes with water in any proportion 


One pound of Paste makes 30 gallons 
of Spray. 


No Lime Required. 
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COMPLETE HOUSE. FURNISHERS, i 
HARDWARE MERCHANTS, Gow oo oe 


We hal ; on “Oe One Pies Dain 
. Drawing, and Library Suites. 
Best Workmanship and Finish Guaranteed.. Our Prices are ere 


PATTERNS OF TAPESTRY, PLUSH, LEATHER, CRETONNE, LINOLEUMS;: AND 
FLOORCLOTHS POSTED FREE. TO ANY ADDRESS ON APPLICATION, 


OUR UPHOLSTERING IS SUA IB THE BEST. SEND US A TRIAL ORDER 


me | 


THIS SUITE IS OUR OWN MAKE. 
We keep « a Large Stock of Suites to select from, and. also eis) up. in. any ‘material selected 
PRICES RANGE FROM £4 10s. to £26, °° dueiile edd} 
We Tee lately opened ‘Shomznoories in, Baelaide, 
HOTT And we ‘can confidently Guarantee’ Satisfaction. clogs ornate ie 
Send cord our Beautiful Furniture Catalogue and Price List. The Best | in the State. 


RUNDLE STREET, ADELAIDE. 
&BDRESS S St. Vincent Street, PORT ADELAIDE 
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CROOKS & EBrook ER 


WE STOCK. 


Carpet Rockers Gigi 12/9 
Piano Stools from 16/6 
Overmantels from £2 15] 
Sideboards from £2 15/ 
Hall Stands from £3 3/ 
Book Cases from £4 18/6 
Whatnots from 1 [6 
Wire Couches fran 17/6 
Box. Couchea,from £2 2] 
Extension Tables from 
£25] 


Dining Chairs from 6/6 


Kitchen Safes from 15/6 
Kitchen Dressers from 
£1 18/6 
Curtain Poles from 1/6 
&e., &e., &e.° 


WE STOCK. 


Wire Mattrasses 
Kapoe Mattrasses 
Flock Mattrasses 


Cots from PAW 


Bedsteads from 21/ 
Table Mangles from £1 15/ 


‘Stand Mangles from £3 7/6: 
‘Rotary Washing Machines 


from £2 5/ 
Reliance Sewing Machine 
(hand) £2 5/ 
Do. with cover £2 12/6 
Domestic (treadle) with drop. 
head £6 18/6 
Go: Carts from £1 18/6 
Perambulators from 12) 
&e., &e., &e, 


THIS BEAUTIFUL MORRIS CHAIR IN TAPESTRY SPRING ‘SEATED £2. 7s, 6d, NOT SPRING SEATED es 


Alt’ our Furniture — 


Similar Frames in Cretonne from £1 12s. 


is Well 


Made, and. Carefully.» Selected, and we 
Guarantee. Satisfaction. | 


Crooks «Sz Brooker, | 
ADELAIDE AND PORT ADELAIDE. 


ee 
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ges: 


MILDRED GRANT ROSE. 


The Flowet Garden. 


Notes for the Month. 


— Summer Annuals. — 


Beds should be made up at once for 
raising summer annuals. The simplest 
way to raise these flowers successfully ‘is 
‘to put a heap of new stable litter some 
2 feet deep and broad enough to set a 
‘frame upon, the frame of course having a 
‘glass covering. In this spread some fine 
rich sandy soil, 9 inches deep, and make 
firm by treading. The glass is then 
-affixed and the frame kept closed until 
the manure has generated heat by fer- 
mentation, which will occupy about a 
week, when the soil should be carefully 
watered. This will cause all weed seeds 
to germinate, and when they have 
appeared and been destroyed the seeds of 
annuals should be sown. In this way a 
perfectly clean seed-bed is secured, this 
being an important point in the raising 
of delicate plants, as it is difficult to dis- 


tinguish the plants proper amongst a lot 
of weeds. So soon as the annuals are 
fairly well grown above the surface the 
glass frame should be opened an inch or 
two, and the ventilation gradually 
increased as the plants mature, so that 
they may become gradually hardened for 
planting out. All digging should be 
finished by the end of the month, or the 
growth of. many plants will be injured, 
for although no injury is done in digging 
when plants are at rest it will ruin many 
when they are in a growing state. 


— Trees and Shrubs. — 

Evergreen trees and shrubs may be 
planted to the end of the month if a 
liberal supply of water can be given 
through the summer. Those planted in 
autumn will now be well advanced, and 
this should show the advantage of 
planting them at that season. - a 

Put in cuttings of shrubs, such, as 
Vincas, Veronicas, Pimeleas, Spiraea, and 


Diosma. Young growing points should > 


be used for cuttings, but they must be: 
put under glass until rooted. A good 
plan is to half-fill a pot with sandy soil, 
dibble the cuttings round the sides, and 
cover with a sheet of glass. Then set 
them in a shady place until rooted. 
Plant, prune, and train climbing shrubs, 
including Tecomas, Jasminums, Bougain- 
villeas, and Rhyncospermums, at once. 


— Roses. — 


The rose garden will require special 
attention. Manuring and digging having 
been completed and standards staked, the 
growth will be advancing, and it is at 
this period that the first effort should be 
made to combat the attacks of aphides, 
which, if allowed to breed unchecked, 
often destroy the beauty of the rosary. 
They will cause but little trouble if the 
rose trees are sprayed occasionally with 
soapy water or a solution of Burford’s 
emulsion. A gallon of water provides 
mixture enough to destroy any number 
of them. 


— Lawns. — 


Lawns of couch or buffalo grass may be 
laid out, and both these grasses should 
be treated in the same manner. The soil 
should be dug deeply and manured 
liberally. Before planting the surface 
should be made perfectly even. The 
roots should be dibbled in an inch or two 
apart. Small tufts with little roots 
attached should be planted with just the 
tips showing above the surface, In 
putting in couch grass it is a good plan 
to sow some seed of the same after the 
planting is finished, at the rate of 1 oz. 
to the square rod, and run a rake lightly 
over the surface to bury the seed. 


— Weeds. — 


One important operation during the 
month is checking the weeds that spring 
up and grow so rapidly at this time. 
Nothing adds so much to the labor of 
gardening than the neglect to hoe at the 
proper time. When -the weeds first 
appear above the surface the slightest 
stirring with the hoe destroys them, and 


_ the work can be rapidly performed, but 
_ when neglected for a few weeks, particu- 
_ larly if the soil is moist, the work is much 


slower, and often the weeds are merely 
transplanted. Early hoeing is the mest 
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important operation in the garden after 


digging. 
— Carnations. — 


Propagate carnations by slips or shoots 
pulled off the sides of the stems. Trim 
off the lower leaves and pot them, six in 
each 5-inch pot, using a compost of equal 
parts sand and good soil. The pots 
should be set in a glass frame, which 
must be kept closed and shaded from 
sunshine. The tree kinds of carnations 
are amongst the most useful, as well as 
the most beautiful of flowers, as they are 
searcely ever without blooms. 

— Begonias. — 

Another grand flower that has found 
favor is the tuberous Begonia, on account 
of its easy culture and splendid flowering 
qualities. The Begonia, whether double 
or single, deserves a place in every 
garden, It will now be emerging from 
its dormant state. and will require a 
little attention. All the old soil should 
be shaken from its roots, and it should 
be repotted in a mixture of peat, decayed 
manure and sand. 

— Seeds to Sow. — 

Sow Balsam, Begonia, Calendula, Cap- 
sicum, Petunia, and Phlox; also Half- 
Hardy Annuals if you have frames or 
sheltered positions available. 

— Other Work. — 

Plant Cannas, Verbenas, Tuberoses, 
Pentstemons, and Chrysanthemums; 
also Gladioli for late flowering. 

Cut back Geraniums. that are growing 


in the open. 


A Prolific Plant. 


Cycnoches chlorochilon holds for the 
‘present the record for number of seeds 
per capsule. According to the ‘Kew 
Bulletin (No. 4, 1909), the number of 
seeds in a capsule of this plant presented 
to Kew by Messrs. Hugh Low & Co. is, 
at a low estimate, about 32 million. Dr. 
Scott, who estimated the number, adds 
that the weight of each seed is about 
20,000 seeds to the grain—and that the 
Progeny of the single flower would, if all 
the seeds came up, be about equal to the 
Population of London. 
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Primula Obconica Gigantea. 


Of recent introduction, this fine addi- 
tion to our Winter and early Spring’ 
flowers is very welcome. To those who 
have not seen this wonderful improve- 
ment on the old favorite, P. obconica, I 
would say procure seed at once, as it is 
The plant is in 
every way more desirable than the type. 
The foliage is large and handsome, and 
curls over, almost hiding the pots. It 
is in the flowers, however, that the chief 
improvement lies, and these are certainly 
very fine. The shades are very varied 
and chaste, being quite up to the standard 
of the finer of the old type, while they 
are easily thre t mes the size. The 
trusses, too, are very large and compact, 
being carried on long stiff stems, which 
render them most serviceable for cutting — 
for vases. Like the ordinary P. obconica | 
the shades of lilac, pink, and pale purple 
show up well under artificial light, and 
are admirable for dinner-table decoration. 
This strain is quite as easy to cultivate as 
the old kind. 


one of the floral gems. 


—‘ Gardening World.’ 


The BEST for 


All (uarfecnuinys INSECTS. 


| 
Pas Orchard, Garden, Farm, 
Field and Plantation. 
Manetactured jeder] Expert Supervision by 
The Merrimac Chemical Co. Boston, U.S.A. 


airneeteetetce peated eaten bel great practical valee. Send tor 
HENRY W. PEABODY & CO., 
9 Bridge Street, SYDNEY. 


Ct AND ORNAMEN- 
/Y VAL PRINTING of every descrip- 
tion in first-class style, on the shortest 
notice, and at cheapest rates, at the 
“ Australian Gardener’’ Office, corner of 
Pirie and Wyatt streets. 


9 
MY JEWELLER, 


CLOCK REPAIRS. 
Good Work at Moderate Charges, 
Watches Cleaned from 2s. 6d. 

A well-selected stock of Watches and 
Jewellery at fair play prices. 


And at 146 Rundle Street, 


The Most Artistic 
louse for 


PICTURE FRAMES, 
MOULDINGS, 
ENGRAVINGS, Ete. 


AN UNLIMITED STOCK TO 
CHOOSE FROM. 


fies" Very Reasonable Prices. A. 
Trial Solicited, 


EK. A. HUNT, 


Gawler Place, Next Hamburg Hotel: 


= 


Go to the 


Dimond studies 


For Good Work and Up-to-dato Photo-- 
. graphs, which include 


POST CARDS from 5s per doz. 
PARIS PANELS, 15s per doz, 


CABINETS from 10s 6d per doz., in 
cluding a beautiful enlargement 12 x 10, 


BRIDAL GROUPS & FAMILY GROUPS:. 


Our Picture Frames are the Best and 
Cheapest in the City for Artistic Mouldings,. 
and an unlimited supply of colored Plates,. 
Engravings, Etchings, etc,, at the most 
Reasonable and Ridiculous Prices ever 
offered. | 

Ls al 


Nore Apprrss— 


DIMOND. BROS., 
450 Rundle Street. 
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DOUBLE-FLOWERED ZINNIA. 


Di 


scription 


gf Flowers: 


May be Sown during next Month. 


— Zinnia. — 


This class-of annuals is named after 
Zinn, a German botanist, and is of great 
beauty and brilliancy. It is of a branch- 
ing habit. ‘There is, perhaps, no class of 
annual flowers which has been so much 
improved of late years as the double- 
flowered Zinnias, -which*may now be con- 
sidered as almost perfect, They flower 
throughout the entire summer, and 
always do best when transplanted. The 
flowers, -which are large and perfectly 
double, range in color’ from white to. the 
most intense scarlet, orange, rose, salmon, 
purple, -d&ec. Considering their very) easy 
culture, they should be largely grown in 
every garden. Most any soil suits them, 
and the same may be said of position. 
Two) waterings | per week is sufficient 
supposing the ground is well mulched. 
‘On iii 7 can be used to great 


advantage, massing thickly, “say nine 
inches apart. Although very hardy when 
well established, they are at first tender, 


“and should, therefore, not be sown in the 


open ground until September, when 
frosts are not likely to occur. In cold 
districts they should be sown some weeks 
later. When the young plants are 2 or 
3 inches high, they may be transplanted 
to about 18 inches apart, and should be 
stopped by pinching off the points of the 
main shoots when about 9 inches high, to 
induce-a compact bushy growth. Zinnias 
aie valuable for their beauty and for the 
long time they remain in bloom. The 
numerous varieties form splendid beds or 
patches, but the flowers being rather 
coarse in texture should not be too near 
the eye. The best of the varieties are :— 
Giant, double-striped scarlet and eats 
Zebra, or striped, produces handsome 


be surpassed for cut flowers. 


striped double flowers of various shades 
and perfect shape, as evenly imbricated 
as a Camelia; Queen Victoria, a pure 
white variety, with flowers measuring 4 
New Giant (Grandiflora 
robusta) produces perfectly double flowers 


in, across; 


of immense size—5 or 6 inches across— 
of the most brilliant and beautiful colors. 
Other desirable varieties are Double 
Pompon, Tom Thumb. Dwarf Double, 
&e. fe 

— Aster, — 

Asters are very showy \planta for beds 
and borders; they bloom abundantly in 
almost any soil and situation, and cannot 
When well 
grown, nothing can exceed the chaste 
loveliness and exyuisite color blendings 
of a nicely-arranged bed of choice Asters, 
and certainly no plant can be more 
easily raised and grown to perfection. 
They are half-hardy annuals, producing 
a profusion of bloom, in trusses of six to 
eight heads, ef beautiful colors, stripes, 
and spots, 3 or 4 inches across. Light 
rich soil with 4 mulching of manure suits 
them best. Asarule, Asters should not 
be sown before September, and, to ensure 
a succession of fine ‘blooms, further 
sowings may be made up to January. 
These latter, although they will not pro- 
bably produce such fine blooms as those 
sown earlier, will be found exceedingly 
useful. As already stated, Asters will 
thrive and flower in almost any good 
garden soil, but, if really fine blooms are 
required for exhibition, it is advisable to 
have the soil well broken up, and a good 
quantity of thoroughly- decayed manure 
worked in. The healthy growth of the 
plants and the development ; of fine 
blooms are greatly assisted by the occa- 
sional application of liquid manure up to? 
the time of the plants showing the flower 
when it should be discontinued. Seed 


may be sown in spring and autumn. 


They are the better for being trans- 


planted. Give plenty of water during 
dry weather. 
-are:—Sunlight Surprise, the first pure 
yellow \Aster. attaining a height of 15 to 
'£0 in., with flowers 3 to,4 in. in diameter; 
Fancy Aster, canary yellow. producing 


The most popular varieties 


large flowers, with fine curled pure ;white 
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STURT'S PEA. 


outside petals, and the centre of deep 


yellow tube petals; Ostrich Plume, Mal- . 


maison Rose, bears immense double 
‘flowers, 4 in. across, beautifully curled 
-and twisted—color, white with pale 
lilac; Betteridge’s Quilled, a very 


attractive quilled variety, specially suited. 


‘for bouquets; grows about 2 feet high, is 
much branched, and flowers freely ; Giant 
Comet, this class forms regular pyramids, 
profusely covered with large flowers, very 


‘full and double. resembling the large-- 
flowered Japanese Chrysanthemums in: 


“their twisted and curled petals; Dwarf 
Beuquet (Boltze’s), of close compact 
habit, good for bedding, and attains a 
cheight of only 8 inches; is a profuse 
bloomer, very fine; Dwarf Chrysunthe- 


mum Flowered, a beautiful sort, very 
free flowering, each plant producing 12. 
to 20 flat-petalled flowers, about three 
inches. across; very useful for edgings, © 


‘beds, and “borders; grows about a fout 
high; Hercules,, pure | white, is a novelty 
-of imposing ‘aspect. The plants throw 


‘up a very strong stem about 18 inches: 


high, which begins to branch four inches 
:from the ground, and bears at its summit 
-the central flower; on the side shoots 
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appear 4 to 6 blooms on long 
stalks of the purest white, with 


of 6 to 7 inches; Truffaut’s Pmony- 
flowered Perfection (Improved), a 
splendid inctirved variety, with 
flat petals, fine for exhibition ; the 
plant is of pyramidal habit, 13 to 


large double flower very closely 
resembles a pure 
flowered Japanese Chrysanthe- 
mum, with its long,‘ flat relaxed 
petals—each petal is ribbed, giving 
the flower a peculiarly elegant 
appearance ; the color is of a pure 
glossy white; Victoria, a magnifi- 
cent recurved variety, said to be 
the finest of all Asters; its fine 
large blossoms are perfectly double 
and beautifully imbricated: they 
are splendid for exhibition. In 
‘all cases were the color of a 
variety is not stated the flowers 
are of various colors. 


— Clianthus (Sturt’s Pea), — 


The Desert Pea.may justly be reckoned 
amongst the most beatiful of our native 
flowers. It is a native of the driest 
portions of South and. West Australia. 
The flowers are brilliant crimson, about 
three inches long, and in the centre thare 
isa large clear black marking. It is a 
trailing biennial plant, a.little difficult to 
raise; but it richly repays. all trouble 
spent on its cultivation. The most 


suitable soil for the Clianthus is a sandy - 


one, but it will also thrive and bloom -on 
ordinary good loam. The best time. to. 
sow the seed is iu September or October, 
aad care must be taken to select a sunny 
situation. The Desert Pea is known as 
Clianthus Danpierii (Parrot’s Beak). 
Puniceus, the Glory Pea, is a very hand 
some perennial shrub, resembling the 
above, but more erect of habit. It bears 
a crimson flower, a 


eeeet ace Sweet, William.— |. 

This is one of the biennials which 
should not be-sown later than November, 
in order that the plants. may become 
atroug. for _tansplanting with the first 
antum a rains, though the, seeds may be. 


sown where tha plants;.are to remain,, 


very long petals, with a ‘diameter 


2 feet high; White Plume, the 


white large- — 


It 


are : —Barbaratus, 
which produces large trusses of splendid 
colors ;, Hunt’s Perfection, auricula-eyed, 
produces immense “heads of the richest 
and most beautiful colored flowers ; 
Mammoth Sweet William, Holborn 
Glory, unapproached.for show, exhibi- 


The chief varieties 


tion, or stage purposes—many of the 
individual florets more than covering a 
penny piece; Harlequin Sweet William 
is a very large flowered, single variety 
‘dwarf, the flowers being 
shades. 


of various 


— Sunflower (Helianthus), — 

The Helianthus)(from Helios. the sun, 
and anthos, a flower) is an old-time 
favorite in every garden. The single and 
and double varieties are equally popular, 
The giants and the, dwarfs have each 


their fitting places, _ The dwarf variety 
(called the miniature) is most suitable 
for general work in planting a flower 
garden,.and they will, show a brightness 
in the garden, when most other flowers 
have succumbed to the heat of summer. 
The small-flowered _varieties—Stella 
(illustrated above) and Cucumerifolius— 
are most decorative and useful for cutting 
It is one of the best. yellow summer 
annuals, Seed should be sown in the 


spring and summer. In addition to the 


well-known varieties, local seedsmen are 


now supplying a so- -called Red Sunflower. 
The plants reach a height of 5 feet, while 
the. light purple flowers. attain a diameter 
of 8 inches. lowers ‘are produced con- 
tinually during the summer. 
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HIBISCUS. 


Hardy and Grnamental Shrubse 


A Few -of the Best Varieties. 


— Rhododendrons. — 

The charming family of Rhododen- 
drons, Azaleas, and their kindred will 
occur to any one who desires showy 
flowers in the shrubbery. There is no 
more beautiful class of plants, but, un- 
fortunately, they ‘will not thrive every- 
where, Those who cannot succeed with 
them may console themselves with Roses 
and Pzeoxies, 
hard-wooded, evergreen shrub, producing 
magnificent heads of flowers of a variety 
of colors. Planted in a sheltered position 
they will thrive in a satisfactory manner. 
They like a peaty soil, but will succeed 


in light loamy or sandy soil that has been’ 


recently broken up, but rarely do well in 
soil that has been cultivated. It is hene- 
ficial to the plants to mulch the soil with 
fresh cow dung, which helps to retain 
the moisture and to keep down the 
temperature. Rhododendrons are ‘easily 
raised from seed, but many varieties are 


propagated by pan on seedling stocks’ 


in pots. 


The Rhododendron is a_ 


— Peonies. — 


Teeonia Moutan (the so called tree 
Peony) is a shrub that will thrive in 
soil that is death to Rhododendrons. For 
the best results in growing Pzeonies one 
must have petience, as it is only after 
they have been established some years 
that ‘they begin to show their real 
beauty. They need the choicest places 
in the garden, plenty of sunshine, rather 
moist and very rich soil, often renewed. 
They are grand plants when well grown, 


‘and worth a’ great deal of trouble. 


— Lilacs, — 
Lilacs shrubs, 
desirable for their beauty and fragrance 
of their flowers. They are ‘propagated in 


are charming 


many. varieties, but the old fashioned 
white and dark lilac kinds are as hardy 
and satisfactory as any, and will stand 


more neglect ‘than’ ‘any of the newer 
kinds. ; { 
dry « == Cydonias.—. Me sth 


Flowering Quiiices, or Cydonias; ‘are 


beautiful objects in the'spring, especially: 
the bright scarlet and the pure white 


varieties. Cydonia Moerlosii has 


and 
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exquisite flowers of shaded carmine, and 
there are varieties that have bloom of a 
conspicuous orange-red, such as Cydonia 
aurantiaca, which ought not to be planted 
near Lilacs or shrubs with rose-pink 
flowers. 


— Hibiscus, — 


Although there 
number of handsome species of this genus 
in our gardens, and nearly all are beauti- 
ful, there is not sufficient character in 
many to make it worth while to cultivate 
more than a select few. Most of them 
are easily propagated by cuttings or 
seed, 


is a  considerable- 


They require little attention, 
flower in any soil, with or without 
shelter, and produce a profusion of lovely 
large flowers. H. Mutabilis (Changeable- 
Rose) is a very large bushy variety, grow- 
ing to a height of 10 ft., and produces a. 
profusion of large, very handsome, double: 
flowers, something like immense double 
roses; white on first opening, then. 
becoming cream-coloured, and finally of 
a deep 1ose tint. H, Rosasinensis 
(Chinese Shoe Plant) is in almost constant. 
blossom, with its brilliant, crimson- 
scarlet flowers, with the long, pretty 
column of pistil and stamens projecting 
down their centre. H. Chrysanthus has. 
large-sized golden flowers, with a purple- 
crimson spot at the base, forming a dark- 
colored eye; attains a height of about 6. 
feet. H. Syriacus averages about 6 feet: 
in height, and bears large, lilac-blue: 
flowers, with dark-purple eye. H. S. 
Alba bears double white flowers. Besides. 
these, there are many beautiful, varieties. 
to be obtained from our nurserymen. 
— Deutzias. — 

Of Deutzias, the double-flowered pink 
and white Deutzia crenata is perhaps the- 
most conspicuous. Tt forms a large bush, 
sometimes eight or nine feet in height,, 
and is covered Aldi bloom. 


E. BLACKEB Ys 
BOOT & SHOE, MANUFACTURER, 
226 Rundle Street, Adelaide. 


CUT SOLES A SPECIALITY. 
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NOTICE TO FRUIT AND PLANT DEALERS. 


The attention of all persons interested in the inter-State trade in fruits, plants, and vegetables is hereby drawn to the 
-Amended Regulations dealing therewith as published in the “Government Gazette” of July 9, 1998, 6n pages 38 and 34, under which 

1. Grape vines, or portions thereof, are absolutely prohibited. ‘ on 

2. Other plants and fruits may be introduced via Serviceton by rail, per parcels post, to Adelaide, and via Port Adelaide 
by sea only. —” 

3. No parcel containing those goods shall be Janded in South Australia without an inspector’s permit, 

4. No plants other than those growing in pots having soil attached to.their roots will be admitted. 

5, A certificate signed by an officer of the Department of Agriculture in the exporting State—indicating that they were 
reasonably free from disease when exported—must be presented with every consignment of fruits, plants, or vegetables 
on arrival, such certificate must also indicate whether the case or covering be quite new: or hag been efficiently 
disinfected ; : ; 

6, Every such package must have indelibly-and legibly printed, marked, or stencilled upon it, or upona tag or label 
attached to it, the exporter’s name and address or some mark which he has registered with the Department of 
Agriculture in the exportlng State, aed eae 

7. All banana fruits must: be accompanied by a certificate signed by the grower, as well as by an officer of the 
Department of Agriculture in the State where they have been grown, certifying that they have been effectively covered. 
against fruit flies for three (8) weeks prior to being exported, z a 4 ; 

8. No plants or portions thereof will be xdmitted from any State or country where phylloxera exists unless accompanied 
declaration made before a Justice of the Peace, British Consular Agent, or officer of the Department of Avriculture in 
exporting country to the effect (a) that the plants were not grown within 50 yards of any grape vine, (b) thatno phyiloxera 
exists or has existed in the plantation from which the plants originated. : te 

9. No charges will. be made for goods inspected and certified for. export.. For imported goods an inspection fee of one 
penny, om a sorting fee of threepence per package will be charged when not exceeding two cubic feet in capacity. Extra 
charges will be made for larger packages -and for disinfection when necessary. 

10. The penalties for any breach of these regulations are fines from £5 to £100 or imprisonment not? exceeding six (6) 


1 


months. 4 lYViOb ior 4 : ot 
Persons desirous of obtaining further information may do so by applying to the Department of Agiculture, ‘North-terrace. 


‘L. O'LOUGHLIN, Minister of Agriculture. 
Government Poultry Station. 
Agricultural College, Roseworthy. 


Eggs and Chickens for: Sale during Season. 


Black Orpington, Buff Orpington, and Indian Game—Eggs, 15s., Chickens, 30s. a dozen. 

Silver Wyandottes, Haverolles, Minorca, White Wyandotte, White Léghorn; Old English Game—Eggs, 10s., Chickens, 21s, a dozen. 

‘Table Birds—Eges from various crosses, 3s.. when availakle. : : 

Settings will be 15 eggs and no replacements. Chickens at a month old. The stock is of first-class quality and vigorous 
For further particulars apply to the Poultry Expert, Crown Lands Offices, or the Poultry Superintendent, Agricultural 

College, Roseworthy. ~ S te = “ SAA cman | eo ; rhe 
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EARLY TOMATOKS, Early 
Ruby,  lEarliana, Early 


Jewel, Early Red Chemin, 
Early Freedom, 6d packet 


Early Cucumbers, Jewel of 
Koppitz, Short Prickly, 6d 
per packet 


Yard Long or 
6d per packet 


‘ enaies Beans, 


List of Spring and Summer 


Ee 


Telephone 350. 


Seedsmen, 
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Emperor William French 
Beans, 6d and 1s. packet 


Ege Plant or. Brinjal, 6d 
- packet 
Early White _ Vegetable 


Marrow, 6d packet 


New Zealand Spinach, 
directions, 6d packet 


with 


Cape Gooseberry 
Flower Seeds, Vegetable & Agricultural Seedson Application. 


& WW. Eackett, 


Nurserymen, &c., 


, August 2, 1909 
Cole’s Early Water Melon, 6d 
packet 


Fordhook Early ‘Vater Melon, 
6d packet 


Capsicums and Chillies 


Rocky Ford, Long Island 
Beauty, Extra Early 
Hackensack, and _ other 


tweet Melons, 6d packet 


73 Rundle Street, Adelaide 


WILLIAM J&MES: 


House, Land, and Estate Agent, 
54 PIRIE ae ADIL sees State Bank). s 


If you, require a House, arm, aan or a Dairy it will pay you to get a list of my 
! have some lovely Urangeries, splendid Farms in choice 


good assortment of properties. 
; also Handsome Gentlemen’s hesidences, and Cottuges with Acres. 


and safe districts 


A 5-Roomed House and 3 Acres, stables. ete. 


Now Offering — 


£280 for the freehold 


Investment---Cheap House of 5 Kooms, all stone, Rent 10s, Price £175 


FOR ‘LAND AT 


“PINNaRee 


7S eisithe TO 


 AMBERSEY, GREASY & BEAUMONT, 


Alfred Chambers, CURRIE ST., next Bank of malclaide, 


Architects and General Commission Agents.» 
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‘-RUMSEY’S OUR OFFER. a The A.B.C. Oress and MusTarp. 
A Sample Packet containingye mixture of Sow for succession about once a fort- 
of 50. varieties of Tomatoes, large and ENG ag CRE : hy : 
| HONEST small, yellow, red, and purple, or a mix- AUSTRALIAN night in light rich soil in drills half an: 
ture of 100 sorts of Flower Seeds, and a VEGETABLE inch deep and 8 inches apart, and sow 
‘SEEDS copy of our Vegetable, Book. all post paid GROWING, thickly. 


for 1/6. 


HERBERT J. RUMSEY, 
44 Adderton Road, Dundas. 


CATALOGUE FREE, 


By H. J. Rumsey. 
1/2 post free. 


| The Vegetable Garden. 


Operations for the Month. 


—_—_—— 


This. is .another preparation month. 
There need be no.idle time in August if 
_ your ,vegetable garden, has any preten- 
sions to size,.as every inch not turned 
over should, be,dug. 


— Trenching, — 


Vegetables cannot be grown with any 
success in soil that has not been deeply 
trenched and made rich with manure. 
Those who intend to cultivate a plot 
during the coming Spring should set to 
work at once, while the weather is favor- 
able, and do the necessary trenching. 
“There are two kinds of trenching. They 
are known as ordinary trenching and 
bastard trenching. When the former is 
given effect to the earth in each trench 


is turned upside down. It causes: the 


subsoil to be brought to the surface and ~ 


the topsoil to be turned underneath. 
That kind of trenching suits loamy land 
where there is little or no difference in 
the soil for a number of feet in depth. 
Where the subsoil is clayey in character, 
and clearly defined as distinct in com- 
position from that of the surface layer, 
ordinary, trenching must be, avoided. It 
‘should be worked by the system known 
as bastard trenching. The adoption of 
this method results in the soil being 


- stirred as deeply as possible, and at the © 


same time retaining each layer in its 
natural position. Bastard trenching is 
done by opening a trench two feet wide 


at, the edge of the plot. The surface - 


layer taken out should be wheeled to the 
further side where a finish is to be made. 
The underlayer of soil should be stirred 
‘toa depth of not fess than 30 inches. It 
should te thrown out of the trench so 


as to permit of a thick layer of well 
rotted stable or farmyard manure being 
placed in the bottom. ‘When that has 
been done the subsoil must be thrown back 
to its position. The surface layer from 
the second trench may be placed on the 
top part of the: first trench to replace 
that which was removed to the furtber 
side of the plot.. Hach. trench may be 


‘similarly dealt with. The earth taken 
. from the. first trench will form the top 


layer:of the last, | Wien land is trenched 
and manured in the manner described its 
texture is improved and it is made fit to 
grow any kind of vegetable or root crop. 
In addition to trenching, adequate 


drainage must also be attended to. 
— The Hot-Beds. — 


Hot-beds that were formed last month 
will require attention. The almost con- 
stant rain tends, to reduce the tempera- 
ture, and fresh linings of manure are 


necessary, 
JERUSALEM ARTICHOKE, 

Plant more tubers if required in rows 
3 feet apart and 1 foot in the rows. 

Sitver Bret. 

Sow, a little seed. in rows, and after- 
wards thin out, the seedlings when , they 
have attained a height of about 2 or 3 
inches. ; 

Broccott. — 

Seed. may be sown in small beds. or 
seed-boxes, and theseedlings transplanted 
when the young broccolis are large 
enough. Sow thinly. in little drills. 

CARROT. 
More seed may be sown if needed. Sow 


in rows two feet apart; make several | 


successive thinnings, until the young 
plants stand from 4 to.7 inches. apart, 
according to the variety. 


CUCUMBER. 

The cucumber is not very particular as. 
to soil,.so that it be light, rich. and 
loamy ; it may. be nearly all sand. pro- 
vided that good rich manure. be, added, 
and that it be deeply dug. ‘The cucumber- 
bed needs shelter from the westerly .winds.. 


~The. pits, or, as some. call, them, _ hills,. 


should be made ready during this month, 
in the following manner :— 

. Mark off the land. in, 6-feet, squares, 
and at each intersection make a hole 2 
feet in diameter. If, the, soil be not. 
naturally rich, mix with it a, compost 
made up of well-rotted stable manure,. 
sheep or poultry dung, wood ashes, bone- 
dust (if procurable), and a little salt. 
Fill up the hole with this prepared soil,. 
and sow five or six seeds in it in a ring. 
Half an inch is deep enough for the- 
the seeds. When they are up. take out. 
all but two plants in each hill. Stop all: 
lateral runners as soon as they show 
fruit, and the secondary runuers must be 
pinched back to the fruit in the same- 
manner, If the weather is dry, give the 
beds a good soaking with diluted liquid 
manure about once a week. » Water every 
evening sufficiently to damp the soil. 
right down to the roots. 

To produce. straight) cucumbers, place- 
under them three-sided boxes 3 inches 
wide, with the open side uppermost. 

A good way of watering cucumbers to 
ensure the water reaching the roots is, as. 
soon as they show signs of running, to 
dig a hole large enough. to hold a quart 
can, and place, it in the holes,near the 


roots.of the;plants. Put the cans in the- 


ground, about 2 inches deep, and fill 


. them with water eyery other. day. 


Cucumbers should be picked when just. 
about full grown, before the seeds fill out.. 
and always. before any signs of ripening 


_set.in. 


Cucumbers are ready for use in, from 
65 to 100, days.. 
‘Eaq Prant. 
This excellent vegetable was described 


in our last issue. You may, commence: 


16 


‘sowing the seed in the open at the end 
of the month. 


AERss. -. 

The various kinds may still be lifted, 
divided, and replanted. We went fully 
into the subject of herbs in our June 
issue. 


Lettuce. 
Make a further sowing for succession. 
Ti plants are available, say three 


or four inches high, plant out in good 
rich soil, which has been trenched and 
well manured; in rows a foot apart each 
way. ; 

Onion (for Pickling). 

Sow in shallow drills about a foot apart 
and do not cover deeply. When large 
enough transplant in rows a foot apart 
and about six inches apart in the rows, 
and apply liquid manure occasionally. 


Mountain, or OrnAcea SprnacH. 

This is also known as Tree, Cape, and 
French Spinach. The leaves are used 
-as Spinach. Sow in drills 2 feet apart. 
When the plants are 3 to 4 inches high, 
thin out to 18 inches apart in the rows. 

PotaTors. 

More potatoes (for late crop) may be 

planted if required. 
RapisH. 

Sow either in drills or broadcast, and 
when the plants are fit thin out to about 
two inches apart. 

Rare. 

Make a small sowing of Broad-Leaf 
Hissex Rape in the same manner as 
Mustard and Cress, It is a very whole- 
some vegetable; the leaves are used as 
Spinach, and also as a salad. 


Sea Katz. 

Tf you have plants in the second season 
of their growth they should now be 
covered over with earthenware pots or 
boxes. If pots are used, cork up the 
hole in the bottom, and draw soil round 
tc keep out all light. This will cause 
them to blanch, as it is only in this state 
that they are used. When the plants are 
8 or 10 inches high, they may be cut for 
the table. As soon as the full cutting 
has been made, clear away the covering 
to allow the plants to make their natural 
growth and recover themselves for another 
season. 
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Prickty SPINacn. 

If required, make sowing 
in rows 1 foot apart. When the young 
plants have made four or six leaves, thin 
them out to from 9 to 12 inches apart. 


another 


Tomato. 

The Tomato being a gross feeder, the 
soil in which to grow it can hardly be too 
rich, especially in lime, potash, and 
phosphoric acid.” A perfect Tomato soil 


is a rich sandy loam, well drained, deeply 


ploughed, and subsoiled. Unless sown 
in a hot bed or cold frame. the seed 
should not be put in until the end of-the 
month or beginning of next. When the 


plants are about 6 inches high. thin out 


to about 3 feet apart, and put up a light 
trellis to train them on. The plants 
which have been taken out may be planted 
in some other part of the garden. Before 
planting out, clip all the leaves off except 
the top bud. The plants so treated will 
start to grow immediately, because they 
are not obliged to spend their energy in 


trying to revive the dying leaves. .The 
plants will bear a month earlier. 
When the first fruit forms, stop the 


plant by pinching off the ends of the 
shoots. 

A very good plan to train Tomatoes is 
to erect a frame of hardwood pegs, 
18 inches above the ground, nail hard- 
wood battens on the top. and stretch wire 
netting across it. The young vines must 
be properly guided and trained through 


the meshes, and not be allowed to fall’ 


back again, When the vines are full 
grown, the top of tle netting is a com- 
plete mass of fruit and leaves, and all the 
fruit is clean. 

Tomatoes muy also be trained on 
stakes. As soon as the planting is com- 
pleted, a split stake, 5 feet in length, is 
firmly set at each plant, and about the 
time the fruit is setting each plant is tied 
with common cord. The string is tied 
firmly round the stake, and loosely about 
the stem of the plant, so as not to inter- 
ere with its growth. Care must also be 
taken not to allow the fruit to cluster, so 
as to rub against the stake, 

The sprouts or auxiliaries will grow 
very rapidly, and must be constantly 
pinched off. Three tyings are necessary 
up to the time when five good clusters of 
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fruit have set. When these aggregate 20 
or 25 tomatoes, the top is pinched off 
and the whole strength of the plants is 
centred in the production of firm, bright, 
smooth Tomatoes, of good and uniform 
size. Pinching back the suckers tends to 
increase the size of the leaves, making 
shade for the fruit. Constant systematic 
pruning forces the plant into fruiting; 
therefore, carefully remove all suckers. 

Tomatoes mature in from 100 to 150 
days, according to variety, soil, and 
climate. 

— Manure for Tomatoes. — 

Itisa prevalent idea that the Tomato 
will not stind heavy manuring. This is 
true of the crop after the fruit hag set, 
In the early stages of development, nitro- 
gen, phosphoric acid, and potash may be 
liberally supplied with advantage, but, 
after the fruit has set, manuring with 
farmyard manure or other stimulating 
fertilizers delays the development and 
ripening of the fruit. 

A good manure is made up as follows # : 
2 parts of nitrate of soda, 2 parts bone- 
meal, 3 parts kainit, and 4 parts of super” 
phosphate, 

Of this mixture, 1 oz. per square yard 
of soil may be applied weekly, from the 
time that the plants are established till. 
the fruit has set. Superphosphate has 
been found to hasten the maturing of the 
fruit. 

TURNIP. 

Sow more seed for succession, 

Set the seed in light, rich soil, iv 
shallow drills 15 inches apart; sow the 
seed thinly, and when they come ap thin 


_ out to 8 to 10 inches in the rows. . 


Muirden College, 
CURRIE STREET. 


W. MUIRDEN, Priverran. 


CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINATIONS, 


SPECIAL EVENING CLASSES are 
being formed, and will be conducted pet 
sonally by the Principal. Join. without 
delay. 


Send for particulars to the College, and 
lose no time in joining one or other of 
Classes if you would ensure success. | 
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Vegetables in the Highteenth 
Century. 


Some interesting observations on. the 
above subject appear in a recent number 
of ‘the ‘Journal of Horticulture.’ For 
Many’ years varieties remained without 
any change. There were no novelties 
in peas, potatoes, or lettuce. French 
beans were represented by more varieties 
than any other vegetable, and a dwarf- 
growing kind was much welcomed as 
preferable to the climbing sorts. The 
Scarlet Runner had been cultivated a 
hnndred years previously, solely for its 
flowers ; but’ Miller recommended it for 
its edible pods. The cauliflower was of 
the poorest quality, and sold from 1/ to 
2} each. A little later on this vegetable 
of the right sort was sold at 5/ each. In 
1800 there was only: one variety of the 
white or cauliflower broccoli; but there 
Were half:a-dozen kinds of. ‘sprouting,’ 


or, as’ some eee it, the Italian 
asparagus. 
Seakale ‘was hardly known. In its 


Wild state the young growths have been 
boiled and eaten time out of mind. The 
method of blanching it was copied from 
Nature, the heads being covered with a 
Coating of sand 4in. thick, and the heads 
Were cut before they pushed — quite 
through ° 

Turnips were in general cultivation, 
and‘a large number of sorts were known. 
Ih Scotland turnips were customarily 
eaten raw at breakfast. ; 

Celery only became an English vege- 
table in the eighteenth century, 1t was 
Planted 4in. to 5in. apart, and ‘the ‘roots 
and tops were pruned before planting, so 
One can Hag what the elses was 
like, 

Rhubarb was not used as a vegetable 
Until late in the century, when the roots 
Were planted to make tarts of iii stalks 
in the spring. 

The potato made an extraordinary 
Progress, The tubers were at first 
Planted Gin, ‘apart, and the crop lifted as 
the potatoes were. wanted. The working 


_™an did not use them at all, and for a 


long time he refused to have anything to 
do with a plant.which bore the character 


tested the 
produce. 
crop, and was torced under glass, the 
seed being sown in pots in the autumn, 
the plants wintered in cold frames, and 
planted out in spring. 
well grown, and forced on ordinary hot- 
beds. 


gen, 
the edible portion, especially such as are 
planted early, like the garden pea, phos- 


large, succulent leaves and stems. 
gives solidity and crispness to stems and 
leaves, and high color to the fruit. 
Phosphoric -acid gives plumpness, and 
increases the sugar and starchy parts of 
the seed, and forces‘ early maturity. A 
good general fertilizer for all garden 
vegetables, except peas and beans, would 
be the following mixture per acre, but 
intensive market gardeners use’ three or. 
four 
potash, 1501b. to 225lb.; superphosphate 
2501b. to 375lb.; nitrate of soda, 1501b. to 
226lb. The fertiliser should be raked in 
just before the seed is sown. 
and beans the normal amount of potash 
and phosphoric acid may be doubled, and 
the nitrate of soda reduced to 50lb. per 
acre. The'sulphate is the best available 
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that arrived with-it at its introduction: 


However, by the middle of the century 


its value as a food, and not merely a 


luxury, began to be recognised. 

The cucumber became, quite early in 
the century, one of those subjects which 
abilities of gardeners to 
The pea was an important 


Asparagus was 


' Uses of Fertilizers for 
Vegetables. 


Garden vegetables do not exhaust the 


soils on which they are grown to any 
extent as compared with the exhaustion 


produced by many spring crops. 
and beans are the most exhausting crops. 
The chief ingredient in a good fertilizer 
for vegetables of which the leaves and 
stems are the edible portions is nitrogen. 
For root vegetables, phosphoric acid and 


Peas 


potash are about as important as nitro- 


For vegetables, of which seed is 


phoric acid is the leading element. For 
vegetables like the tomato, egg plant, 
celery, melon, &c., potash is the most 
important. 

Nitrogen forces early growth, and gives 
Potash 


times as much:—Sulphate of 


For peas 


form of potash for garden vegetables, as. 
it contains no chlorides of salt, and does. 
not make the soil cold. It also acts with 
especial favorableness on the starchy 
portion of vegetables. Fresh or water- 
slaked lime is always beneficial to garden. 


soil. 


G. A. PREVOST & CO., 
. Currie Street, 
ADELAIDE. 
FRUIT EXPORTERS 
ON GROWERS’ ACCOUNT. 
EVERY FACILITY GIVEN. 
Sole Agents in S.A. for— 
Nicholls’ Arsenate of Lead 
s Bordeaux Paste 
Fungicide 
nf Insecticide 
‘Bave-w’ Power Sprayers 
Jones’ Lancaster Hand’ 
Sprayers. 
Barger’s Disc Cultivators 


Write for Illustrated Pamphlet. 


3 


Suppliers of— 
FRUIT EXPORT CASES, WOOD 
WRAPPING PAPER, 
CORK DUST. 


WOOL, 


Upt to-date Tailors 


‘ r seen mtg 


We have a large- 
stock of Woollens 
to choose from. 


Fitand workman- 
ship guaranteed. 


Also, a large stock 
of Gents’ Mercery 
to choose from, 
which can be pur- 
chased at 20 per 
cent. less than 
elsewhere.* 


Self-measurement 
forms supplied on 
application, 


A. BROWN & CO. 
415 CENTRAL MARKET. ~ 
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‘Cultivation of the’ Potato.: 


[From ‘Queensland Agricultural Journal’] 


Next to the cereals, the potato is pro- 
bably the most important food plant 
--grown for man. It is a native of America 
and was brought to England between the 
years 1580 and 1585 by Sir Walter 
Raleigh, from Virginia. It was received> 
however, with great disfavor: and the 
‘Church condemned it as an unholy 
-article of diet, seeing the race and place 
from’ which it originated.” It was not 
until the year 1805 that, by the exertions 
‘of Dr. Buchan, it became popilir. In 
France: it was. quite neglected until a 
‘certain gardener, who had’ grown some 
cand found no sale for them, induced one 
of the kings of France to wear a potato 
blossom as a button-hole. This at once 
popularised the despised potato in that 
kingdom. Chemically, the potato con- 
sists of starch, gluten, and woody fibre, 
with, of course, water. On the authority 
of the late John Wilson, Professor of 
Agriculture, Edinburgh, an 8-ton crop of 
potatoes, taken from 1 acre of Jand, 


removes from the soil in which the tubers © 


were grown—of the bases of alkaline 


earths, 901b, of potash, 81b. of soda, 51b; - 
of lime, 7lb. of ‘magnesia; and of acids, ° 


341b. of sulphuric acid, 201b. of phos- 

phoric acid, 101b of hydrochloric acid— 

in all, 1701b. of inorganic matter. This 

was for tubers alone; and if an equal 

quantity were allowed for the tops, the 

quantity taken would be about doubled, 
— Manures. — 

It is, therefore, evident that, to grow 
potatoes to perfection, the foregoing 
constituent elements must be present in 
the soil. Professor Wilson found the 
best results 'to be obtained by preparing 
the soil early, and applying phosphatic 
and potash manures some time’ before 
planting, in the proportion of’ about 
150lb. to the acre. At the’ time ~ of 
planting, nitrate of soda is sown into the 
drills at the rate of 1 ewt. per acre, and 
froth 3 to 2 owt. at’eatthing-up tinie, 

On light, poor, sandy soils nitrogenous 
manures’ in’ the form’ of sulphate’! of 
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ammonia should be applied at the rate of 
from 140]b.\ to 1701b. to the acre—one 
half to be used at the time of planting, 
and the other half at the final: earthing- 
up. 

The matter of farmyard ‘manures for 
growing potatoes is a somewhat vexed 


question. Undoubtedly'farmyard manure: 


is good, provided that it’: has » been 


properly fermented and well décomposeds 


but there is nothing more’ fatal’ to" good 
results with potatoes than putting fresh 


manure and potato sets together,’ for the’ 


young plant can never force its way 

threngh the fermenting mass of decay 

consequont upon slow decomposition.” 
Some interesting experiments, made in 


* Engiand by Mr. E. B. Hodley, Agri- 


cultural Superintendent to the Wilts 
County Council, threw considerable light 


on the matter of the use of artificial 


_ manures. The seasons were dry ones, and 
therefore wore favorable to farmyard 
manure than to artificials, the yield from » 


its use being considerably in excess of 
that obtained from the heaviest dressing 


_ (122 ecwt.) of mixed artificial manures. 


Where nitrogen, phosphoric acid, and 
potash have been applied in artificials, 
excellent crops have been obtained; but 
the heaviest crop of all was 14 tons per 
acre as the average of four years, grown 
where 8 tons of farmyard manure and 4 
cwt. of sulphate of 
per acre were applied. 


ammonia 
The complete 
chemical manure was applied on different 
plots atthe rate of 4 cwt., 8 cwt., and 
12 cwt. respectively.. Taking the averages 
for the four years, the 8 cwt. dressing 
proved the most economical, although 
the 12 cwt. dressing gave a somewhat 
heavier yield. When any one of the 
three constituents of the complate 
manure was omitted, there was a decrease 


of yield. Where the nitrate was onritted, 


the increase resulting’ from the applica- 


tion of kainit and superphosphate was 
not sufficient to pay for the cost; where 


superphosphate was omitted, the applica-- 
tion of nitrate and kainit gave very tittle 


profit in excess of that obtained from the 
unmanured plots; and, although. were 


kainit was omitted the yield most nearly . 


approached that obtained from the com- 
pletely manured plots, yet,’even in’ this 
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that 
obtained with a cheaper dressing of com- 


case, the profit was less than 
plete manure. 
of this 


nature, it should he remembered that: 


In conducting experiments 


artificial or farmyard manures will not 


invariably produce the'same results on ' 


different soils.’ The rich, black soils of 
the Darling Downs;-for instance contain 
certain constituents which are wanting in 


lighter western or coast soils. In some 


there may be alréady.a sufficiency of / 


phosphoric acid ; consequently, an appli- 
cation cf superphosphate might ‘prove 
injurious. Where cultivation grounds 
are deficient, as most of them are, in 
phosphoric acid, it becomes necessary, in 
order to obtain a better crop, to secure 
8 pport in the form of an easily soluble 
phosphoric acid. Bonedust is a phos: 
phoric acid manure which gives this 
result ; but superphosphates produce 
better and quicker results. 

For potatoes, a fertiliser rich in potash 
is essential. Fcr general purposes a good 
mixed fertiliser for this crop should 
consist of—Available phosphoric acid, 7 
per cent, ; potash, 11 per cent. ; nitrogen, 
3 per cent.; 7001b. to the acre, 

Sulphate of potash is mostly employed 
as a source of potash for potatoes. 
Muriate of potash ‘is said to give even 
better results than the formur. 

Dried blood contains, on an average, 11 
to 13 per cent. of nitrogen but it is less 
soluble than sulphate of ammonia and 
nitrate of soda. 
sulphate of ammonia should not be mixed 
with lime, nor applied to land which had 
been recently limed. 

The value of kainit lies in its potash, of 
which it contains 12 per cent. It is the 
cheapest of potash manures. 

(To be continuad ) 
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BREATHING ROOM. 


f A man standing in his City back-yard is Cribbed, Cabined and Confined, but the MAN 
ON THE LAND standing in the centre of one of the following blocks can expand his Lungs 
and swing his arms to his Heart’s Content. 


14,926 Acres Hundred of Coolinong, 
6,621 Acres of Coneybeer. 


I can sell the rights in these Right of Purchase Leases at a Low Price, Rent Low, Rainfall 
Good, A opel si) should do well by developing this country and selling it off in] ,000 acre 
farms, 


5,000 Acres (nearly) near Pinnaroo Railway line, ‘Fee simple at the average of 10s, per 
acre, Said to be splendid stock country when burnt off, : 


NEAR CITY, 229 Acres, half mile frontage to river —hill and gully, £1,300. 


XxX. EX. PO WW EX... LAND AGENT, 


No. 2 (Basement) National Mutual Buildings, King William Street, Adelaide, 


(NEXT BANK OF ADELAIDE), TELEPHONE 1136. 


No Imecerease im Pwrice. 


THE OLD FAVORITE 


DIAMOND TOBACCO, 


Park Twist, 3s, Ib. Aromatic, 3s. 9d. Ib. 


Obtainable at all Stow or of the Sole Agents— 


W. CORNELL & Co., 55 Rundle Stieet, Adelaide. 


BWelting, Pulleys, 
Lubricatines Oil, 
And All Requisites for Machinery. 


CHARLES ATKINS & Co., Ltd., 97 CURRIE STREET. 
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EE. & WW. HACKETT’S FRUIT TREES. 


STRAWBERRIES— 


1/ Bundle of 25. 

MADAME MELBA (Up to the Mark),. 
large, bright red, excellent 

ROYAL SOVEREIGN, very large, 
glossy, brightest scarlet 

MARGUERITE, enormous cropper, 
early 

SIR JOSEPH PAXTON, large, bright 
red 


WHITE CHILIAN, large, white 


APPLES, best cooking and dessert sorts, 
for home use and export 

PEARS, a very fine assortment of the: 
best dessert varieties for all seasons 

PEACHES, freestone, very early, early,. 
medium, and late sorts in great 
variety ; also Clingstone Peaches 

ALMONDS, soft shell 

PLUMS for dessert and preserving 

JAPANESE PLUMS, Admiral Togo, 


Burbank, Kelsey, Wickson, Wright’s 
Early 


PRUNES, DAMSONS 

GRAPE VINES, all the leading table: 
grapes 

GOOSEBERRIES, Roaring Lion, and 


~ others 
FIGS, White Adriatic, Provence, Turkey 


APRICOTS, early, medium, and late 
kinds 


LOQUATS, “Victory,” very large, bright. 
golden yellow 
CHERRIES, red, white, black sorts 


ee 


JAPANESE PERSIMMONS, 8 
different sorts, 1/6 each 


Orange and Lemon 
Trees. 


PURPLE GUAVAS, 1/ 
FILBERTS, 1/6 

COB NUTS, 1/6 

HAZEL NUTS, 1/6 

PECAN NUTS 

- WALNUTS, 1/6 

SPANISH CHESTNUTS, 1/6 each 


_——— 


Seedsmen & Nurserymen 
73 Rundle Street, 


Adelaide. Ss 
Telephone 350. JAPANESE PERSIMMONS, 
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The Orchard 


Operations for August. 


Prepare ground at once for planting 
lemon and orange trees. Manure must 
‘be used liberally, or no good results must 
be expected. As arule the ground should 
be trenched two feet deep and the manure 
worked evenly down from top to bottom 
as it is a serious mistake to throw it into 
Care must also 
‘be taken to provide free drainage when 
planting in low situations, because a 
stagnation of water at the roots is 
‘disastrous to these trees, although a 
liberal supply of water must be provided 
to carry them through the months of 
January to April. After trenching, the 
ground should be left a week or two to 


the trenches in masses. 


‘consolidate, so that it may be in a 
good, firm condition by the middle of 
‘September, when the trees may be 
‘planted. Young orange trees should be 
‘manured and forked around, and after- 
wards mulched with a good coat of half- 
‘decayed stable manure. Older trees wily 
now be in full bearing, and it is difficult 
to cultivate amongst them until the crop 
is removed, but as the fruit from each tree 
is gathered no time must be lost in 
manuring the trees and forking amongst 
the roots. Scale sometimes attacks the 
trees in a serious manner, but this is 
readily destroyed by spraying once or 
twice with soapy water in which a little 
kerosene has been mixed. Two ounces 
of soap dissolved in a gallon of water and 
a gill of the oil, kept well stirred, will 
generally cleanse the trees at the second 
application. - 


mixture is even better, 
_with either of these solutions will show 


a1 


Now is a good time to manure amongst 
apricots, peaches and nectrines. Well- 
decayed stable manure is the best 
fertiliser for these trees, but bonedust 
may be substituted where no lime exists 
in the soil. Loquat trees may be 
The ground should be trenched 
and well manured, and they should be 
planted in quarters by themselves rather 
than be mixed up with other kinds of 
fruits; old trees should be well pruned: 
severely thinning out the branches and 
twigs, if superior fruit is desired. Loquat 
stones may be sown in nursery beds. 


planted. 


—Gra.ting and Budding,— 


The latter part of this month is a good 
time to start the grafting of deciduous 
nursery stock, and should there be any 
unprofitable apple, pear, or other trees 
standing in the orchard, these also may 
be grafted to good varieties. Grape-vines 
are easily grafted just as the buds are 
well swollen and about to burst. -Old 
peach, plum, and apricot trees will be 
found much harder to graft than either 
apple or pear trees. If, however, there 
are any such in the orchard which are 
unprofitable, it would be as well to eut 
them back and graft to better varieties, aud 
in the event of the grafts not tak- 
ing, young shoots might be allowed to 
grow and buds inserted either in the 
summer or fall. 


—Spraying.— 


Besides the above work there is the 
winter spraying with the salt sulphur, and 
lime solution, which will kill two birds 
with one stone, being both an insecticide 
and afungicide. It answers fairly well in. 
keeping in check the curl leaf of the peach 
tree, but for this latter disease Bordeaux 
Trees treated 


very little curl. 


—San Jose Scale.— 


The lime, sulphur and salt is one of 
the best sprays we have for San Jose 
scale, but where trees are badly infested 
it is best to give two aprayings, one in the 


fall and another in the spring, just as the 


leaf buds begin to swell and the trees are 


in blossom. ~ 


® 


—Aphis.— 

For peach aphis the resin and soda is a 
good useful spray, as is also the blue oil 
emulsion, but it usually takes several 
applications to this 
check. | 

At time of pruning, particularly in 
young orchards, a sharp lookout should 
be kept for the appearance of woolly 
aphis, and should any trees be found in- 
fested, they should be carefully pruned, 
removing and burning as many of the 
infested twigs as possible. Then either 
scrub the trees thoroughly with a strong 
kerosene emulsion, or fumigate with 
hydrocyanic acid gas, so as to eradicate 
this pest if possible. 


keep pest in 


—Codlin Moth— 


All old bark should be scraped from 
apple, pear, and quince trees, and the 
scrapings burnt, and every thing in the 
orchard which is a harbor to codlin moth 
must be destroyed. 

In this State, the arsenate of soda spray 
has given good results. It is prepared as 
follows:—1 lb.-of best arsenic and 2 lb. of 
washing soda boiled in 1 gallon of water 
for about three-quarters of an hour or 
until the mixturo is clear. Then add a 
pint of the stock solution to 40 gallons of 
water to which has already been added 
from 6 to 8 Ib. of best freshly-slaked 
lime; if this latter precaution is ne- 
glected, the result will be that the spray 
will seriously burn the foliage. Some 
varieties of apple-trees are much more 
tender than others; for these use the 
larger quantity of lime. The arsenic is 
much cheaper than Paris Green, and when 
bought in quantities shonld not cost 
more than about one-third as much per 
lb. 


—Clean Fruit Houses.— 


Keep all fruit houses as clean as 
possible, ag there is no doubt that they 
are responsible for harboring a great 
many moths every year; therefore keep 
the rooms as air tight as possible and as 
soon as the moths begin to hatch in. the 
spring, burn sulphur fumes in the rooms 
once every other day for a fortnight, so 
that the moths may be destroyed as they 
begin to fly. 
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View of “Ivanhoe,” Residence of the Mr. George Brookman, Gilberton, S.A. 


—Vines.— 


In working around vines keep a sharp 
look out for the pups of the vine 
moth. If there are any old partially 
rotted stakes, the moths will be found 
adhering to these, and also under the old 
bark which is hanging to the vine. Crush 


these wherever found, and thus assist in - 


keeping down this post as far as pos- 
sible. . - 

Growers who intend using quick-acting 
fertilisers should make the first appli- 
cation this month. It is best not to 
apply too much at one time, but rather 
make two applications—one now, and one 
after the fruit is well set. 


Strawberry Culture. 


Notwithstanding that there are numer- 
ous localities admirably suited to the 
cultivation of the strawberry, in which 
other forms of fruit-growing are 
practised, this herbaceous perennial is 
not as extensively grown as it should be. 
Strawberries require to be newly planted 
every three or four years, for they seldom 


bear profitable crops in land where their 
culture has extended over this period. In 
many places the money value of a straw- 
berry crop does not appear to be recog- 
nised. Particularly is this the case 
where young orchards are being com- 
menced. In these instances the straw - 
berry might well be utilised to provide a 
return over the four years of waiting that 
must be undergone, while the young 
trees are coming into bearing. Until the 
fruit trees are five or six years of age 
they do not require the ten feet of soil on 
either side of them; but it must never- 
theless be cultivated. This being the 
case, the labor might be made productive 
of profit, if the land between the rows are 
used for strawberry-growing. Of course, 
all soils are not suited to strawberries ; 
but where the Jand is of a light, loamy 
nature, and fairly retentive of moisture, 
this plant will generally flourish. 


— Preparing the Land. — 


Strawberries succeed best when planted 
in virgin soil. Occasionally growers are 
met with who have obtained good results 
from replanting upon a former site, a 
year or two after the original plantation 


has served its term of usefulness, When 
such a course is followed, it is advisable 
that the land should receive liberal 
dressings of manure; and thorough 
cultivation. Eyen then it is not alto- 
gether to be recommended, for old land 
is seldom free from weeds, and is con- 
sequently more difficult to keep clean, 
The selection of a suitable site presents 
but little difficulty, so long as gradual 
slopes are available, though where 
obtainable, a position receiving the bene- 
fit of the afternoon sun is to be preferred. 
The land should be prepared in the same 
way as for young trees. A good deep 
ploughing should be given, and the soil 
then allowed to remain in fallow until 
the following season, when it should be 
turned over again and harrowed fre- 
quently, so as to thoroughly pulverise 
the clods and make the soil loose and 
workable, Some growers advocate the 
growing of a crop, before planting with 
strawberries, as they claim that the 
ground is made more accessible for the 
penetration of the young roots. This 
is, however, a matter for the grower to 
decide, for so soon as the soil is well 
broken up and aired, the young plants 


\ 
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View of “Ivanhoe” (Mr. Geo. Brookman’s Residence) in 1882. 
Meee ene 


may be put into position, with every 
prospect of their thriving. 
— Width at which to Plant. — 

Strawberry cultivation in Australia is 
almost entirely, if not exclusively, con- 
fined to growing the plants in rows, 
though, in America they are sometimes 
cultivated in the ‘mat. This latter 
system consists ef allowing the runners 
to take root, and so cover the whole field. 
In our climate it has nothing to recom- 
mend it, for, under such conditions, the 
beds cannot be kept free from weeds ; the 
fruit cannot be gathered without damage 
to the plants; and ripening is retarded. 
Intending planters will, therefore, find it 
advisable to confine their efforts to row- 
planting. Young plants may be put in 
until the end of August, though the 
earlier they are put in the greater the 
likelihood of them coming into bearing 
the following season. Prepared land 
should be marked out in lines about 2ft. 
6in, from each other, and along these the 
young plants set at intervals of 18in. 
When the lines have been marked out, 


the usual procedure is to provide one or 
two men with measuring rods, who go 
along the lines marking the positions the 
young plants are to occupy. If the 
strawberries are to be grown between the 
rows of trees the distance between the 
lines may be increased to enable scarify- 
ing and keeping down the weeds to be 
done expeditiously, The lines should 
never be nearer than five feet to the 
trees, for while they do not require much 
space during their early existence in. 
which to spread their roots, ample room 
should be left for extension. 
— Selection of Plants. — 

In established gardens young plants 

are secured either from the runners 


thrown out shortly after blooming or by 


the division of the parent. None but the 
strongest runners should be selected, and 
every care should be taken to ascertain 
that the stock is a good bearer. This is 
a matter of great importance. Some 
plants are almost sterile, and conse- 
quently bear very few, if any, berries. 
During the fruiting season the estab- 
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lished plants should be carefully observed 
so that, when any are found to be barren 
or poor bearers, they may be uprooted. 
If this is not done, the grower runs the 
risk of planting them out on some future 
occasion, which will almost inevitably 
result in loss or absolute failure. As the 
runners from the more prolific bearers 
are thrown out, the grower should go 
along the rows making small holes with 
his fingers, and placing the joints of the 
runners in them, They should then be 
lightly covered with soil to hold them in 
position. By doing this they are guarded 
from the wind, and are enabled to strike 
their roots and become firmly established 
by the time they are required for forming 
new beds. Runners as a rule make 
stronger growing plants than those 
obtained from dividing up the parent 
stocks. Obtaining plants by division, 
however, has its advantages. When the 
season has militated against securing a 
good strike from the runners, the com- 
plement required for setting out a new 
block may be obtained by dividing the 
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original plants into a number of sections, 
and so prevent the loss of a season. 


— Planting. — 


Setting out the young plants needs to 
be done carefully and expeditiously, if 
rapid progress is to be assured, The 
operation is a simple one, yet unless 
proper care is exercised, it is likely to 
result unsatisfactorily. In the effort to 
facilitate matters the young plants 
should not be distributed along the rows 
to await the planter placing them in the 
earth, or the tender roots may be 
damaged from exposure. About one 
third of the roots should be trimmed off, 
and the plants placed in moist bagging to 
keep them fresh, while the planter is 
conducting his business. A small hole 
should be opened with the hand, or 
trowel, and the plants quickly placed in 
position, care being taken to spread the 
roots out evenly, and to firmly press the 
earth back again, without covering the 
crowns. 


— Artificial Manure. — 


In the poorer soils it is advisable to 
lightly sprinkle a very small quantity of 
some artificial manure in and around the 
hole when planting. However light this 

- may be, the manure should be well mixed 
with the soil, to prevent the roots from 
coming in immediate contact with the 


dressing. Almost any kind of fertilizer | 


may be used forthe purpose. Frequently 
this first manuring is sufficient, but 
should it be found desirable a 2 cwit. 
dressing of superphosphates to the acre 
will considerably aid in forcing the plants 
the following spring. Rank growth is to 
be avoided, for over-strong plents seldom 
bear prolifically, and dense foliage retards 
ripening. ; 
— In Conclusion, — 


It is advisable that every precaution 
be taken to guard against procuring 
plants which do not possess the power of 
self-pollination or are not easily fertilized 
from. other plants. In this connection 
where any doubt oxists it is better to 
plant several kinds, within close distance 
of one another, so that.a sufficient number 
of siaminate or male flowers. may be 
produced to furnish pollen sufficient to 
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satisfactorily the remaining 
plants. Strawberry culture has much to 
recommend it as a special industry and 
as an aid to the orchardist just com- 
mencing. In the latter case the term of 
the strawberry’s fruitfulness is just 
sufficiently long to provide remuneration 
while waiting for the trees to become 
productive. 


fertilise 


The constant cultivation 
necessary to keep the weeds down will 
also be of great assistance in bringing the 
soil to a fine tilth, and the plants may be 
dispensed with before they have had 
time to hinder the trees’ development, 


Interesting Orchard Notes. 


A freak lemon has been culled from a 
tree in the garden of Mrs. W. E. Jury, of 
Hectorville, The growth is shaped 
strikingly similar to a lady’s hand, long 
and delicately shaped, with the thumb 
and four fingers distinct. This particular 
tree has borne a heavy crop of fruit this 
year, and several other freaks, of a less 


startling character, have been noted 


among the lemons. 


Tevertoos 

A new method of packing grapes is 
described in a recent number of the 
‘Revue Horticole.’ A portion of the 
stem is left attached to the bunch, and 
the two cut ends of the stem are covered 
with wads of cotton wool, well soaked in 
water. Pieces of water-proof paper are 
wrapped over the wool, and kept in place 
by elastic rings. The grapes are then 
put up in boxes, with the usual packing 
between the bunches. Bunches packed 
by this.method and others packed in the 
usual manner, were dispatched from one 
part of France to another, and after 
having travelled over a thousand miles, 
were inspected by competent judges. 
Those specially packed were found to be 
as fresh as when cut; the others, packed 
in the ordinary way, were ia a lamentable 
state. The extra cost of the special 
packing comes to 2/ or 3/ per 1001b. 
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There is Nothing like Leather, 


FOR A GOOD HONEST WEARING 
BOOT, GO TO THE 


CENTRAL Boor PaLace 


77 HINDLEY STREET, ADELAIDE 
(Opposite Max Swift's), 

Where the man himself makes and repairs 
Boots with the best of material, 

Fit and Style Guaranteed. 
solicited, 

The Cheapest House in town for the 
durable nature of work as guaranteed. 


Bagot, Shakes, 
& Lewis, Ltd., 


STOCK AND STATION AGENTS. 


Wool, Skin and Hide Rrokers, 
Auctioneers and Valuators, 
Licensed Land Brokers, Loan 

And Estate Agents, 


Land Department have for Sale--- 

Some Splendid Agricultural, Grazing 
and Horticultural Lands in all parts 
of South Australia. 

Also in Western Australia, New South 
Wales, and other States. 


A trial 


Properties sold privately or by auction 
in all parts of tbe State of South 


Australia, 
Large Estates disposed of for Closer 
Settlement. 
Advice given as to Best Means of 
Realisation. 


Plans Prepared. Valuations Made. 

Special attention given to City and 
Suburban House and Property business. 
Persons wanting Houses cannot do 
better than apply for particulars to 
Manager, Land Department, 18 King 
William Street, Adelaide. 


M. L. Tomlinson, 


(LATE J. G. ORAM), 
Manufacturing Jeweller, 


Watchmaker, 
Diamond Setter & Engraver. 


Repairs to Watches, Clocks, and Jewellery 
of every description accurately, artistically 
and promptly executed at moderate prices. 


27 Grenfell St., Adelaide 
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J. G ROWELL, 


Kimitor amd Outetter, 


JUST ARRIVED. 


Fancy Vestings in 


great vuriely. 


The Latest Designs in 


Suitings _ 
at Ladies Riding Habtts 
Coatings, and Costumes. 
Overcoatings, cat ae 
Call and inspect or Send for 
Trouserings, Samples. 


SOQ ees Se St., A Aeinide 


Wroww is the time ttc Buy Land 
ON AND NEAR THE 


PAYNEHAM ROAD. 
FINE RESIDENEIAL SEFES, 


with Southerly Aspect, just east of 


Winchester Street, East Adelaide (and Sestion.} 


A Double Line of Electric Cars 
Will shortly pass Direct to the RAILWAY STATION and HENLEY BEACH. 


HOME [0 LUNCH THEN IN FIVE MINUTES, 


Electric Light, Gas, Deep Drainage, and all other Up-to-Date Comforts of Civilization. 
Allotments, 60 x 200 (about), High, Dry and Level, can be secured on payment of 10 per cent 
Deposit, 10 per cent. in three months, and the Balance Payable at Any Time during three 

years at 5 per cent. 


PROGRESSIVE LOANS aaa for those desiring to Build Homes. 
MONEY TO LEND. TELEPHONE 1224 and 2259. 


J AC K vi A N & T R E LO A R, sia hor ans ee USE AND LAND SPECIALISTS, 


Bank of Australasia Buildings, 73 King William Street, and opposite Unley Town Hall. 
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BEE - CULTURE. 


Bees in Relation to Flowers 
and Fruit-Culture. 


By -Isaac Hopkins, Apiarian, in Bulletin 
18 of N.Z. Department of Agriculture, 


I. IN RELATION TO FOWERS 
GENERALLY. 


The primary object of this chapter is 
to bring under the notice of our 
orchardists and others interested in fruit- 
growing the immense value of the cross- 
fertilisation of fruit-blossoms in 
production of fruit, and to show the 
important part the hive-bee plays in 
bringing this about. In order the better 
to realise the complex mechanism of 
flowers, and the wonderful process of 
fertilisation, and so to appreciate the 
effects of cross-fertilisation in the or- 
chard, I deem it necessary to touch upon 
these points before dealing directly with 
the main subject. 

Insect-life and plant-life are almost 
entirely interdependent upon each 
other. Insects obtain sustenance and, in 
most cases, shelter from the vegetable 
world, while plants of most kinds are 
mainly dependent upon insects for the 
propagation of their species. A host of 
insects, large and small, of which the 
hive-bee is the most important, feed 
chiefly on the saccharine matter secreted 
in the nectaries of blossoms; and some of 
them (the hive-bee in particular) require 
for their own food or for that of their 
young a good deal of farinaceous matter 
supplied by the fecundating dust of the 
anthers of the same blossoms, termed 
‘pollen’ On the other hand. it is ne- 
cessary for the proper fertilisation of the 
plant that such fecundating dust brought 
from some other plant of the same species 
should come in contact with its pistils, and 
this is effected by the agency of insects 
chiefly 


—Sexual Organs in Flowers.— 


In flowers there are organs analogous 
to, though widely differing from, those 
indicative of sex in the animal king- 
dom,. The functions at least are the 
same; and the combined action of the two 
sets is essential to the propagation of the 
race by seed. 

In this connection it is interesting to 


the © 
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note the remarks of the late F. R. 
Cheshire. He said: — 

Blooms are produced by plants in order 
that seeds may follow, and so the race be 
continued. Two parts are essential to 
this reproduction—the anther and the 
pistil, the latter very generally occupying 
the central position. The anther is 
usually a double-celled pouch, the con- 
tents of which by segmentation break up 
into a number of perfectly similar parts 
called ‘pollen-grains, which though 
minute are complex in structure. When 
these are mature the anther splits or 
hehisces, (to open) and the pollen es- 
capes, but it needs in some way to be 
applied to the termination of the 
pistil, called the ‘stigma.’ When this 
application is effected, the pollen-grain 
absorbs moisture, its interior portion 
swells, and actually throws out a tube 
which often grows toa great length in 
making its way towards the unimpregnated 
nucleus of the ovule, which is situated in 
the ovary at the base of the pistil, In 
this nucleus a large cavity filled with 
protoplasm has developed, called the 
‘mother-cell,’ within which we find the 
embryonal vesicle to which the contents 
of the pollen-grain is transferred by the 
channel of tho pollen-tube, This ° is 
fertilisation, and upon it depends the 
production of seed, for the new individual 
plant has its beginnings from this inter- 
fusion. 

Most flowers are hermaphrodite, or 
double-sexed—they contain both the 
stamens (anther-bearers) and pistils with- 
in the same calyx or on the same 
receptacle; but there are some species 
where the sexual organs, male and fe- 
male, aro found on different individual 
plants, so that some agency for the 
transference of the fructifying pollen- 
grains is absolutely necessary, or the 
species would soon die out. Many of the 
latter are anemophilous (wind-fcrtilising 
plants), with inconspicuous flowers 
yielding no nectar, therefore not attrac- 
tive to insects. In these cases nature 
provides the male blossoms wifh an 
abundance of pollen-grains, which are 
wafted by the wind to considerable 
distances, and so are likely to reach 
female blossoms and fulfil their all-needful 
function. 

(To be Continued.) 


Coe AND ORNAMEN- 


TAL PRINTING of every descrip- 


tion in first-class style, on the shortest 
notice, and at cheapest rates, at the 
“ Australian Gardener’’ Office, corner of 
Pirie and Wyatt streets. | 
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Two Points of View 


Wuat THE BEEKEEPER SAID. 


My stocks this year are sound and 
strong, 
In fact I think I shan’t be wrong 
In hoping I may take ere long 
Two hundred pounds of honey 
What’s that? A swarm? Oh, how insane! 
Which hive? What? That one swarmed 
again}? 
It’s quite enough to turn one’s brain— 
And yet—Its very funny— 


I could have swern I’d killed their 
queen. 
Hither—how dense I must have been, 
Or else— whatever can they mean? 
Hello! here comes the rain! 
Shall I be scored off by a bee? 
T’ll put them back and make them see 
They’ve got to do what pleases me, 
(Next day) Great Scot! they’re out 
again! 


WHat THE QuzEN Buzz Sap. 


Two new queens out? Why, then, I 
fear 
There won’t be room for me in here; 
Go out, and seek a lodging near, — 
Then all fill up with honey, 
Last night our master paid a call. 
And turned us over, great and small, 
Then killed the largest drone of all 
With lots of ceremony. 


I’m sure he has some deep laid plot— 
So swarm while yet the weather’s hot, 
For who can tell, if we do not, 
We shall not all be slain? 
Well, here’s a door, so in we go— 
What? Our old hive! Not if I know! 
Shall this mere man coerce us so? 
Out, bees, and swarm again? 


—4J.C,L, in ‘ British Bee Journal, 


The Melbourne 


Tailoring Depot, 
No. 10 ARCADE, Adelaide. 


Absolutely the best in the States. 
Customers have a choice of over 2,000 
patterns, 

New Goods now open for Spring and 
Summer wear. 

First-class fit and workmanship guar- 
anteed. 


NOTE THE ADDRESS, and profit 
by ordering your next suit from us. We 
post free to country customers patterns 
and self-measurement forms. 

Please mention this paper. 
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MALCOLM REID & &@., 


FRANKLIN STREET (near G.P.0.), ADELAIDE. 


‘Send’ for our New MTlustrated Catalogue, 1909. 


Cost over £1,000 to Publish. 


IT OFFERS GOODS AT POSITIVELY ASTOUNDING LOW PRICES. 


The Most Complete Catalogue in the Staté’of Goods that are Guaranteed 


“FOR EVER,” 


| Comprising 


Sent FREE 
over. on application, 
2000 ca oe 
charming The Book is Yours 
Hlustrations. for the Asking: 


Two Rooms Furnished for £10 10s. Three Rooms Furnished for £14:10s 
Four Rooms Furnished for £27 6s. 6d. 


Quoting Prices on over 50,000 Different Items 
of Furniture, Bedsteads, Carpets, China, 
Cutlery, Crockeryware, Guns, Bicycles, Drays, 
Buggies, Harness, and Numerous other Houseé- 
hola and’ Farm Requisités.. 
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Sound Stallions. 


The stallion should be pure-bred, re- 
corded, certified to asregard breeding, and 
an excellent individual. It is of as great 
importance that he should be free from 
all forms of unsoundness or disease that 
are hereditary, transmissible, or com- 
municable to offspring. It is equally as 
important and necessary that the mares 
bred to him should be sound in the same 
way, and not until both mares and 
stallions used for breeding purposes are 
free from unsoundness, such as we have 


indicated, can we confidently hope to 


raise the average excellance of our horse 
product to the high plane possible as the 
result of intelligent breeding and de- 
velopment. Many imported and home- 
_bred stallions are unsound, and transmit 
to their progeny the predisposition to like 
unsoundness, This equally is true of the 


mares used for breeding purposes 


throughout the State, for many farmers _ 
have fallen into the grievous error of 
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considering halt 
maimed, blind, or otherwise unsound 
mare fit for breeding purposes, when no 
Every 


any broken-down, 


longer able to work in harness. 
breeder should have aclear understanding 
of the diseases and unsoundnesses that 
may correctly be deemed hereditary and 
transmissible, either in fact or as 2 pre- 
disposition. On general principles it may 
be confidently stated that blemishes and 
deformities due to accidental causes 
are not hereditary or transmissible, and 
do not, therefore, render the individual 
animal unfit for breeding purposes. In 
this category may be set down unsightly 
sears from barb-wire injuries, or similar 
accidental causes, blindness, due to 
accident; lameness, due to injury; united 
fractures, not implicating the pelvis 
causes, apart from disease, unfitting 
animals for labour. The greatest possible 
care must, however, be exercised in de- 
ciding these matters; and, 
possible, it is much the better policy to 
select for breeding purposes animals in 
the best of health and free from every 
form of blemish or unsoundness, on the 
principle that breeding material should 
be f the best procurable character’ and 
quality.—The ‘American Cultivator.’ 


where 


Is Superphosphate Injurious? 


By A.L.B, in the ‘West Australia 
Agricultural Journal’. 


One often hears the remark passed by 
practical farmers that as good results do 
not seem to be now obtained from the use 
of superphosphates as heretofore. but 
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they are somewhat ata loss to explain 
the reason. All sorts of reasons are 
assigned as the cause, but as a matter of 
fact there are very few of these come very 
near the mark. It remained for 
Dr. Howells, who was for many years 
Agricultural Chemist in Victoria, to solve- 
this question; and when he became: 
associated with the Mt. Lyell Company 
he determined to put his theories to a. 
practical. test in the manufacture of 
superphosphate. By experiments it was. 
found that when a liberal supply of super- 
phosphate was applied to the ground it 
did not appreciably diminish in fertility, 
so that the cause had to be looked for in 
some other direction. 

While it is generally recognised that. 
the application of phosphatic manures. 
alone gradually depletes the ground in. 
the other two principal constituents 
(potash and nitrogen) required to main- 
tain a healthy growth, this was not. 
recognised as being the principal cause of 
the diminution of the crops on which 
superphosphates have been applied. It. 
was fouud to be characteristic of the soils. 
of Victoria, Western Australia, and many 
other parts of the Commonwealth that 
they were largely deficient in phosphoric 
acid, but that potash and nitrogen were 
usually found, with certain exceptions, in 
sufficient quantities. The cause, then 
must be looked for outside of the question 
of the lack of any of these three principal 
constituents. An analysis of the ordinary 
imported superphosphates shows that they 
were heavily impregnated with sulphuric 
acid. It was here that Dr. Howells first 


suspected and finally proved that the 


fos GOODNESS Sake Use 


VICEROY 
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cause of the unsatisfactory results that 


were sometimes obtained, after a con- 
tinuous use of superphosphate, was to be 


~ found. 


The process of the manufacture of 


superphosphate is very simple. The. 


phosphate rock is ground to a fine pow- 
der, it is then treated with sulphuric acid 
to convert the insoluble phosphate to a 
water soluble and acid soluble state and 
render them available as a plant food. It 
is in the quantity of sulphuric acid used 
to accomplish this result that the prin- 


cizal cause of the trouble may be attri- 


buted. 

In most of the imported superphos- 
phates there will generally be found an 
excess of sulpuric acid’ In a climate 
like England or the Continent, where 
they have a heavy rainfall, this may not 
be found injurious, as the sulphuric acid 


is to a certain extent leached out of the 


gronnd, but in wheat-growing areas of ~ 


Australia, where the rainfall is much 
more limited, it has been found that the 
sulphuric acid accumulates in the 
ground. Sulphuric acid is a powerful 
fungicide and an insecticide, and when 
present in the ground in such large 
quantities it destroys many of the 
beneficial soil bacteria which are neces- 
sarily present in the ground that has a 
high fertility. 

In the manufacture of Mt. Lyell super- 
phosphates the minimum quantity 0 
sulphuric acid is used to produce the 
necessary conversion from insoluble to 
soluble phosphates, and this to a large 
extent accounts for the superior results 
obtained by its use in every part of the 
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Commonwealth. It is not generally 
known to what extent the use of sulphuric 
acid enters into the use of superphosphate 
and when it is pointed out that every ton 
of superphosphate contains only 10 ewt. of 
phosphatic rock, the balance of the added 


bulk being made up with sulphuric acid 


and moisture, it will be recognised that 
this is the primary cause of the gradual 
falling off of crops where imported 
superphosphates containing excess 
of sulphuric acid are continuously 
used. 

It may be authoritatively stated, how- 
ever, that where superphosphates are 
used which contain only sufficient sul- 
phuric acid to render them soluble, that 
no injurious effects will be noticed from 
their combined application. On the 
other hand, it has been demonstrated that 
where sufficient superphosphate of the 
right kind is used, there should be an 
appreciable increase in the crops. It 
must, however, be remembered that no 
manure will take the place of good culti- 


vation in the seasons, and that on these 


factors are largely dependent the success 
or otherwise of the crop. 


Miscellaneous Items. 


In Canada, stock have to be artificially 
fed fully six months, if not more, every 
year. 


Tunis Cra: 

Making tracks is nct always desirable. 
If you do not believe it, walk across. the 
newly-scrubbed kitchen floor with your 
muddy boots. 
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There is probably nothing ‘better for 
starting lucerne than“wood ashes. Ashes 
contain both lime and potash, with more 
or less phosphorous. All these the soil 
needs. aie eats 
TiptaeesT pipet} 

During the last ten years over 80,000 
tons of wattle bark has been produced in 
South Australia, equal to considerably 
more than half a wt Mats pounds sterling 
in value. 


US peeeicee 
When young, lucerne is quickly des- 
troyed by weeds, and it. must, therefore, 
be sown on clean land and cultivated the 
first year. When once established it can 
take care of itself. | 
Veet T 
While ix may, no doubt, be advisable to 
admit of some exercise for the sake of 
keeping the ‘animals in health, yet the 
pigs that quietly eat their food and take 
their rest will always fatten readily, 
inosine 
There are three kinds of . cultivated 
barley—the two-row, the four-row, and 
the six-row.. The aim of seed improvers 
is to get the productiveness of the six- 
row with the quality of the two-row. 


t Tt t 
Basic slag may be used on many kinds 
of land. It responds well on clay soil 
deficient in phosphoric acid and lime. 
The lime in this manure has an invalu- 
able effect on seemingly worn-out lands. 


te aie Pa 

When applying lime it should be 
remembered that this substance has a 
tendency to sink in the soil. Darwin has 
shown that the action of earthworms is 
one way by which lime is drawn down. 
It is better to apply small quantities at 
short intervals than a large quantity at 
one time, 


Illustrates Nos. 0, 1 and 2. 
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The “DOMO” 
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Cream 
SEPARATOR. 


MOST SKILFULLY BUILT. 


PERFECT SKIMMING 
MORE BUTTER 


CAPACITY 
PER HOUR. CASH. EXTENDED TERMS, 
Household A Q 

9° Gallons 5 £3 10.0 £4 .0..0) 

11} - 4 0 0 410 0O| Deposit £1 

16 i 415 0 515. 0 cand .10/ 

20 a 5 15, 0 6.17 6|,Monthly , Instalments. 
28 Ms yf © 810 0) : , 

45 t 1010 0 12 10 0 }$£110/ dep., 10/ monthly 
673 iw 14 10 0 17 10 0 }£2 dep., 10/ monthly 


The “Domo” is the Latest and Most Remarkable Develop-. 
ment.in Cream Separators ; is STRONG and DURABLE and. 


Use the ‘ Domo” and Ensure 


BETTER CHURNING 
CHOICE. CREAM. 


Altho’ at least as good .as any Separator obtainable it. 
COSTS ONLY ABOUT HALF THE USUAL PRICE. 


SOLE AGENTS FOR SOUTH AND WEST AUSTRALIA, 


® Ww. DORBIE & Co, 


—a 


Systematic Dairying. 


W.A. Herkes, Senior Dairy Produce 
, Grader. 


‘To show what can be attained by the 
exercise of perseverance and systematic 
effort, attention is drawn to the farm of 
Mr. J. J. Swingler on the Moe Swamp? 
The property, known as ‘Glen © Iris 
Farm,’ is situated on the banks of the 
main drain. 

Previous to settlement, the land in 
question was covered. with a mass of 
trees, tussocks, and reeds. Readers can 
imagine the hardships encountered by 
the pioneers. Many of them, like Mr. 
Swingler, had large families of growing 
boys and girls and practically no capital 


when they commenced operations in this 


now famous district. The intelligence 
and energy which this particular family 
must have expended to bring their small 
holding of 37 acres freehold and 35 acres 


_key to his success. 


ay 


leasehold to the present state of excellence 
in the comparatively short, period of 9 
years command admiration. 

The farm buildings are not by any 
means elaborate, but there is a comfortablo 
home. Improvements in the form of an 
up-to-date milking shed and a: modern 
piggery will shortly be erected, the 
opinion being held by the owner that the 
more comfortable the stock are made, the 
better will be the commercial return. 

With few exceptions the condition of 


_the herd is good. As, the cows, Jersey- 


Ayrshire and Jersey-Shorthorn crosses 
are certainly very little if any better in 
appearance than many other herds in the 


district, we must therefore look to 
_ Mr. Swingler’s methods to provide the 


Several, notable 
features stand out, the principal being 
(1) system of feeding, (2) treatment of 
cows, (3) system of crop rotation and 
cultivation. 


—1l. System of Feeding.— 
Whether a cow is in milk or not, she is 
fed up to her capacity. When dried off 
sheis so fed that when coming into 


GAWLER PLACE, 


Dy A ol SP) hh. 


production again her condition is good 
and no time is lost in making up the waste 
that too many of our herds show at. this. 
particular period. 

—2. Treatment of Cows,— 

‘The members of Mr. Swingler’s. family 
are always amongst the cows, and each of 
the children has a favorite cow and the 
kind treatment goes far to swell pro- 
duction as evidenced by the cheques. 
received, 


—3. Crop Rotation and Cultivation,— 


The home farm of 37 acres, subdivided 
into paddocks, lends itself admirably to- 
the rotation practised. Such rotation, if 
complete theoretically, certainly 
leaves little to be desired in the matter of 
production. The rotation is oats, pota- 
toes, maize or Japanese millet, followed 
by grass (rye grass, clover and cow grass): 
which in turn is cut for hay. 

During 1908 there were 25 acres under 
cultivation, the crops being as follows,, 
viz., 7 acres maize, 6 acres oats (for hay). 3 


not 


acres oats (for green fodder) 7 acres 
potatoes, 2 acres Japanese millet, This: 
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represented nearly an acre under culti 
vation per cow. If the dairy farmers 
throughout Victoria would put an acre 
per cow under cultivation in various 
fodders on their respective farms, not 
only would they save their herds in time 
of drought but they would, I feel sure, 
double the yearly outpuc per cow. Need- 
less to say Mr. Swingler has a system of 
feeding, viz., grazing from 1st of Septem- 
ber to about end of January. Millet and 
Maize are then fed in conjunction with 
grass hay, followed during the autumn by 
Oats grazed and oaten hay. 

As dairying is the principal source of 
income on the farm the following figures 
will be found of interest. In all, 25 cows 
were milked during the year with the 
splendid average of £12 14s. 6d. per cow 
for cream alone, as shown by the following 

(table authenticated by inspection of 
the books of the Trafalgar Butter Fac- 
tory, 
January, £384 12 9. 
February, £40 11 1. 
March £28 15 4. 
April, £25 5 8. 
May, £23 17 3. 
June, £8 4 2. 
July, £6.16. 
August, £32 9 9. 
September, £34 8 6. 
Octuber, £53 10 0. 
November, £36 17 1. 
December, £31 17 9. 


Total £356 5 10. 

Calves to the value of £25 were sold or 
kept for herd use; for potatoes the 
amount received was £93; and for millet 
seed £10; making a total production from 
the farm during 1908 of £484 5s. 10d. in 
Cash, to which must be added the value 
of milk, butter, &c., for a family of 9 
Persons. 

The whole is a result which the owner 
is justly proud of, though he recognises 


~ that still better results can be secured by 


the continued testing and culling of th, 
herd, the use. of a pure bull of dairy 
type, the further growth of fodder and its 
Conservation by means of the silo which 
ho proposes to erect. 

If one farmer in this district, which 
Contains thousands of acres of equally 


\ ‘wlan 
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good land, can secure the results quoted 
above, how is it that the average output 
from herds is go very much _ less than 
Me. Swingler’s? Some might answer that 
Mr. Swingler has had better oppor- 
tunities. This is not so, as he started 
with only the first instalment on the 
farm paid, a small house, a large family 
and a debt of £40; added to these 
disabilities he suffered the loss of his first 
year’s cultivation through what is still 
spoken of as the big flood. To-day the 
capital value of the farm is £1,000, the 
stocks consists of a herd of 28 good 
cows, 4 horses, and the owner has a fait 
balance at the bank, the whole having 
been secured in 9 years, ‘Does farming 
pay?’ Mr. Swingler thinks so. 
—Victorian “ Journal of Agriculture.” 


News and Notes. 


Cows should not be driven faster than 
a comfortable walk to or from the 
pasture. 

4 * * * * * 

It is much easier to cool a small quan- 
tity of cream than to properly care for 
the whole milk. 

* TY KY, I ae * * * 

Essentials in good butter are :—First 
cleanliness; second, good feed ; third, 


” good breed of cows. 


* * Corer * * 


, Wy 
It «appears “from observation and 
experiment that cows with the most 
highly-strung nerves are, as a rule, the 
best milkers. 
* * * * * 
Keep the dairy sweet and clean. If 
you gain nothing else than an increased 
reputation as a good: butter-maker it will 


pay you. . 


* * * a gee : * 
Perseverence and intelligence are the. 
only two things that will win in the dairy 
Without these you had better get out of 
the business, . 
* | IE & * * * 
Practical good sense must govern the 
dairy farmer at every turn. He cannot 
succeed unless he has the ability to form 
correct conclusions. 


To sample cream properly it should be- 


poured from one can into another two. or 
three times and thoroughly mixed before 
the sample is taken. : 

* * * * * * 

Cheese is concentrated nourishment in 
ahigh form. A cheese 30lb. in weight 
contains as much building improvement 
for the human frame as a sheep. 

* * * * * * 

A lot of inferior grains and vegetables 
can be converted into good profit by 
being fed to pigs, and, when dairying is 
carried on, pigs are an absolute necessity. 

* k * * x * 


The best bacon pigs are those that are 
well fed and rapidly grown, but not fat. 
They have a well-proportioned amount of 


lean and fat meat, possess small bones. 


and look nice and sleek, and have good 
quality. The best bacon pig is the one 
that is nice and smooth. ‘ 
* * * * * x 

The use of the damp cloth in wiping 
the udders and flanks of the cows before 
milking is very important in reducing 
bacteria. Where this was practised in 
one instance the number of bacteria in 


the milk was 716 per cubic centimeter,. 


as compared with 7058 per cubic centi- 
meter where the moist cloth was not 
used. 


ree 


Robert Hill, 


Chaff and Grain Merchant,. 


64 CURRIE STREET, Adelaide. 


Bran, Pollard, Oats, Wheat 
Chick Meal, and all kinds of 
Poultry Food 
AT LOWEST MARKET RATES. 
_ Telephone 1250.” 


WILLIAM CARR, 


Furniture Manufacturer 
and Repairer, - 


Locksmith, Saw Sharpener.. 


Carpets Cleaned and Relaid. 


All work artistically and promptly 
executed, 


Country orders attended to on shortest 
notice. 


Charges moderate. A trial solicited. 


20 Hanson Street, Adelaide. 
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CYCLES. CYCLES. 


The Golden Wheel = ““Giitanteca'tor Three years, «= © 10 10s. 
The Globe Butt vith Birmingham Parts. Interchangable with B.S.A. £7 15s. 


Guaranteed for Two years 


The Special Guaranteed for Twelve Months. £5 ATs 6d. 
TURES; <FWRES  § FWRES 


| . FIRST GRADE. ° Sas 
Continental _ Guaranteed 15 months. 13S. 6d, 


Atlas, Globe Special, Flite Guaranteed 42 months, §--—«*F3S. 6d. 
é SECOND GRADE. 


Wyngeel, Globe, World  —Guaranteod Nine months.  QSz, 11. 
The Champion Guaranteed Six months, : 6s. 6d. i 
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<2 Phe Poultry Yard: § & 


Diseases of Fowls. 


&. BRAGSHAW, in the ‘Agricultural 
Gazette of N.S,W.’ 


(Continued from last Issue.) 


meee Bound i 

Sometimes a hen is unable to lay her 
ge, which blocks up the passages from 
the oviduct. Unless she is relieved, the 


Tesult must be fatal sooner. or later... A 


hen 80 affected will be seen; to visit the’ 


Nest repeatedly without result, and will 
show general distress, with a ‘depression 
of the wings and tail. The stoppage may 


® the result: of contraction of the egg. 


Passage, or an abnormally large egg. , If. 

® latter, the remedy is easy; but onen 
the former is the cause, ‘then the matter 
ig More serious. For large eggs, which: 
°8n be discovered by an examination of 
the bird, the vent should be softened. by 
Silad. oil, followed by an injection of the 
*8me if not effectual within an hour,, 

®at'care’must be taken in handling or 
Making an injection, for if the egg, be 
broken) the fresult, will probably, ‘be 
fatal, Benefit has ‘been derived also from, 


the holding of the bird above a jug of hot 
water, allowing the steam to enter the 
vent. Contraction of the vent is generally 
accompanied by inflammation, either the 
cause or the result of the contraction, 
This can be discerned by heat of the part 
and ‘everishness of the bird. As. an’ 
internal remedy homeopathic tincture of 
aconite should be given. The vent and 
surroundings also should be fomented with 
a week solution of aconite. 

‘Dr. Greene, writing on this ea in 
G Poultry,’ England, says: — 

The passage of the first egg with every : 
pullet is always a process which is some- 
what. prolonged, but which seldom’ has 
other than a successful termination. A-. 
part from this, however, an. occasionally 
and exceptionally. large egg may pass 
successfully through the oviduct in its 
plastic state, put on the shell becomiag 
hardened in its short sojourn in the’ 
cldata, it will encounter an outlet which, : 
though of the normal size, is out of all: 
proportion to the gigantic ovum to which ; 
itiis expected to giye passage, Or, again, 
a somewhat similiar, condition arises when 
the ogg is of the normal size, but outlet is 
narrow. It is a good plan to watch those 
birds that are about to lay. Should they’ 
visit’the nest frequently during the course 
of the day and leave without depositing, 
an egg, it is almost certain that something 


is wrong; and when a pullet isin such a 
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state there are three good remedies that 
may be tried. The firstis: Take the bird 
up gently, and hold her so that her stern 
is.over the mouth of a jug of boiling 
water, that the steam arising therefrom 
may get to the parts and help to relax and 
procure the delivery of the egg. If this 
has not the desired effect after an hour’s 
rest in a quiet coop, the vent should be 
oiled gently with a feather, and the hen 
given a powder composed of 1 grain of 
calomel and one-twelth grain of tartar 
emetic. The powder may be mixed in a 
bolus cf food, and put into the bird’s 
crop. If it be acting properly a marked 
improvement should be noticeable in the 
bird a few hours afterwards, while a 
second powder. given two days suba 
sequently will probably complete the 
cure. It is advisable for a while to feed 
the fowl sparingly on a somewhat low 
diet, withholding any fat-forming food, 

and giving lime-water to drink, after the 
system is rid of the powder. 


(To be Continued.) 


The Foolish Broody Hen. 


The hen she is a foolish bird and though 
she sings no, lays, 

She lays her eggs and favours us in other 
little ways; 

Belike the heroines of old, she nye her 
young life down 

To give us white-meat crispy fried with 
bread-crumbs rich and brown. 

In case she be a rooster, she alarms us. 
with her crow, 

To warn us in our drowsy beds ’tis six. 
o’clock below ; : 

But, oh, her toil is purposeless—of | com- 

“mon sence the dregs, © 


_ Those times in stubborn: hopefulness sho 


sits on china eggs. 


Now perseverence is a trait by which 
success is won | 

But perseverence in this Wits is: highly 
overdone ;. 


And though the wisest of us makes an 


error now and then, 


For graceless repetition just commend me. 


to the hen, 

She mounts her nest of china eggs, and 
though she never gets © 

A solitary chicken for her patience, still 
she ‘ sets.’ 

Experience may teach us of . its wisdom 
now and then, 

But never seems successful i in the teach- 

I ing of the hen. 


saws Foley, i in . Success Magazine. \ 
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Fighting Red Mites. 


In former years, early in the season, I 
have soaked the roosts of my hen house 
with crude oil, and haye had but little 
trouble with lice or mites. 
however, has been an exception. Through 


This year, 


carelessness, or laziness, before I was aware 
of it, my houses were literally alive with 
the little red pests. 

First I tried my old remedy, kerosene, 
-crude oil and crude carbolic acid. 
not seem to be of any benefit. Linquired 
of my poultry friends and found they were 
altin the same boat. 
smoke the houses with sulphur. I 


I was advised to 
~did 


that, and the lice only seemed to grow” 


The next advice 


“Was to whitewash. I mixed a barrel of 


fat on that. treatment 


whitewash and, with my spray pump, I 
literally soaked all parts of, the houses 
removing roosts, drop boards, and all 
movable things. The next morning the 
lice seemed to be just as thick on the roost 
-as ever. | j 

I then tried smcking again with sulphur 
with the addition of tobacca dust. The 
lice seemed to increase on the roosts. Next 
with a torch I burned the roosts every 
morning, until the wooa seemed to be all 
-charred, and again they were just as thick 
as ever. I was advised to try boiling water 
which I did a few mornings with the same 
results, 

JI began to get discouraged, and, bought 
‘some of the advertised lice killers. The 
-directions reminded me of a bedbug killer 
I read about when a boy, viz.; A party 
not having got good results with the 
preparation, complained to the agent. 
‘The agent said the way to.use it was first 
to catch the bug and squeeze him until 
he opened his ‘mouth, then drop some 
of the liquid” into it and he would 
strangle. 


The lice killers were about the same; | 


catch the hen by tke legs and thorough- 


ly dust all parts of the hen with the 


powder. 


“Now, fora person-with a few hens that. 


‘may be alright, but to catch and ‘dust a 


‘hundred hens two or three times a week, to. 


-say the least, is rather trying to one’s 
nerves and patience. Besides, I fail'to see 


It did. 
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how that wouldaffect the mites on the 
perches. I tried only a few, as it was too 
much like useless labor. 

TI looked in my poultry books, and they 
said to keep up a constaut warfare, or 
something to that effect, but they didn’t 
say what to fight with—shot gun or ar- 
bitration. I concluded the authors didn’t 
know. Then as an experiment I dusted 
abunch of lice with a little tobacco 
dust, and was surprised to see them all 
die immediately. I tried the spray pump 
and whitewash again, and while the per- 
ches were still wet I sprinkled them 
liberally with tobacco dust, and the next 
morning the perches were all covered 
with lice—all dead. SolI think I have 
solved the problem of red lice, as I haven’t 
seen one since. 

—H. U. Durfee, in ‘ Farm Journal? 


Grean meenines of Poultry. 


D. S. THOMPSON, Poultry Expert. 

The green feeding of poultry is a sub- 
ject of the greatest importance. A few 
To-day it 
is only practised amongst the most skilled 


years ago it was not heard of. 


poultrymen. 

The general farmer, the man sai can 
produce the green feed, rarely thinks of 
it, and never practises the feeding. Ifhe 
lives in a wheat district, the fowls are fed 
on wheat only; if in maize country, he 
The up-to-date 
poultry farmer who buys his own food 
supplies, purchases green feeds, or their 
ubstitutes, besides the grains and mill 
offal necessary. 

Tt has now been: apstbubesivea that a 
very large quantity of green fodder, pro- 
duced oni the farm, can be profitably fed 
to poultry. 1t has generally been under- 
stood that poultry. hens included, pecked 
grass and lived to.a considerable extent. 
by grazing on the pastures‘; but when the 
green and succulent grass is nipped with 
frost in the winter or scorched’ in the 


uses that grain alone, 


summer, the hen ceases from peciing, and” 
Of course, other artificial 


stops laying. 
conditions are necessary in the way | of 
meat feeding to take the place ofi: insect, 
life, and turn autumn and winter ‘con- 
ditions into as‘hear- summer as ‘possible 
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and equally, if not more so, is provision 
of green food. This is one of the great 
secrets of how to produce eggs in the 
autumn and winter, which is very valuable 
to the farmer, but it is also of great im- 
portance for him to know that he can feed 
with advantage so much valuable bulk 
fodder to his fowls. at such a low pro- 
ductive cost. 

The question is constantly asked: What 
are the best green, foods for poultry? Lu- 
cerne is certainly the best, and if the 
land will not grow it, try rape. All green 
foods should be finely chatfed, the finer 
the better, and the more relished by the 
hens. 


—Lucerne.— 


Lucerne is a very useful crop for the 
poultry farmer with suitable soil to grow 
it on. It is really astonishing how much 
green stuff can be obtained from a small 
patch of lucerne. The great thing is to 
confine the area to just the size that cap 
be thoroughly prepared by very deep 
digging or forking, and unless the natural 
drainage is very good, artificially, 
drained, A patch of ‘lucerne, 15 fest 
square, properly sown and established, 
will suffice fora hundred head of poul- 
try. : ‘ 
For poultry it should be as ‘Jeafy as 
possible, and cut before it grows too long 
It can be cut 
cutter oF 
chaffed. A fairly large quantity: can b? 
cut at.a time, aud fed as required. 


in the stem or hardens. 


with an ordinary: clover. 


There: have been comparisons mad@. 
frequently between clover and lucerne: 
Both are-good for poultry feeding ; bub 
once. established, 
perennial and can be cut repeatedly 1? 
the year, while clover will last. but tw? 
years ut most and can be cut once or twice? 


lucerne, when 


only. - S 8s . 

‘A comparison: of the feeding al of. 
lucerne and bran shows. that the forme: 
is’ almost equal to that generally 
expensive mill product, which it can, 107 
place as the bulk ration pie a anes 
mash. hv ie gLike 

Wheat Pran—Protein,, 16s A; che 
hydrates, 53:9; Fat, 4:0." tit 
«<Luéerne Beeson 1485 Garbox! 
hydrates, 42-7.; Fat, 2:2... aoet fateh 


eae 4 
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But while the analysis of bran will be 
invariably found very close to these 
‘figures, lucerne has been known to con- 
tain even higher nutriment than 
‘bran. Plenty of green lucerne fed 
throughout the autumn will keep down 
chicken-pox. 

Where lucerne cannot be grown, it can 
usually be purchased for less than bran, 
bulk for bulk. If purchased as dry 
-chaff, if steeped in warm water and 
and allowed to stand overnight, it turns 
almost as soft and green as when freshly 
-cut. But if lucerne hay or chaff is 
used, care must be taken to see that it is 
well saved and leafy. The harsh 
stalky, badly-saved hay sometimes put on 
‘the market would be useless. 

The next in itmportance as a poultry 
food is clover, but it cannot be grown in 
‘the same quantities as lucerne, and usually 
-only in cool climates. mt 

~ —Rape.— 

Rape is a first-class green food for 
poultry, and grows freely in most dis- 
tricts. Poultry are very fond. of; it, and 
‘while it is not of nearly 80 much. feeding 
value as lucerne, it makes the best ‘of 
alteratives and correctives which ‘can be 
fed to laying hens, There is no need to 
dose them with Epsom salts if they ar® 
fed with plenty of rape. Itis broad leafed 
(like the leaves of a cauliflower), and 
-should be cut up as fine as possible to save 

waste. 


—Other Green Foods.— 


Other green foods of less value from a 
poultry point of view, but very serviceable 
in lieu of something better, are green 
oats, young maize plants, or amber 
-cane,'which*require to be cut up as fine as 

possibte and boiled well before being 
mixed with the mash. ‘Fat Hen, a 
‘common weed, makes a good green feed 
as a substitute for something better. In 
fact, fowls denied natural green stuff will 
eat anything which is green. 
— ‘Agricultural Journal’ of N\S.W. 


3 . 


If all our fowls were all we claim 
sthere’d be no need to claim it. 

A couple of extra eggs per head is aly 
‘added profit—theréfore -worth ‘working 
‘for. ' 
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The Great Winter Beverage. 


BICKFORD’S ESSENCE of COFFEE 
MAKES DELICIOUS COFFEE, 


Possessing the True Fiavor of the Bean. 


Healtful! Economic! Fragrant! 


A is. 6d. Bottle makes 100 Cups of Coffee. 


BICKFORD & SONS, 
Adelaide, London, Sydney, and New York. 


AB. ML. 


VISIT THE 


IDEAL STUDIO 
when in Need of a good Photograph. 


JOHN DUNNE, Proprietor. 443 Rundle Street. 


ORDER FORM. 


To Proprietor of 
“THE AUSTRALIAN GARDENER,” 
Corner Pirie and Wyatt Streets, Adelaide. 


of “© The HAusiralian 


monthly, for twelve menths (pest free), for 


Please supply me with one copy 
@ardener,”’ 
which § 

Name 
Dadress in fall OAT ORY 20] 


enclose 3s, 6d,, in advance. 


oes 
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VI, BROWNE & 66, 


ate Swift & Co., 
Have the BEST DISPLAY in the State to choose from. 


Bedroom, Carpets, 
Dining Room, Linoleums, 
Drawing Room, Curtains, 
AND Quilts, 
Kitcher. 
—<—/) Table Covers, 
Furniture, 
Blankets, 
i'n Sheeting, 
CASH 
atta} Direct from 
or :. 
the}Maker. 
TERMS. 


Upholstered Suites in our New Showroom defy description 


ADELAIDE'S B]N||' FURNISHERS, 
46, 74, 76 HINDLEY STREET, ADELAIDE. 


| 
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The Young Folks. 


Our Girly’s Garden. 


In our little girly’s garden 
Grew all sorts of posies ; 

There were pinks, and mignonette, 
Aud tulips, and roses. 


Sweet peas, and morning glories. 
A bed of violets blue, 

‘And marigolds, and asters, 
In girly’s garden grew. 

“There the bees went for honey ; 
There the birds sipp’d the dew ; 

And there the pretty butterflies, 
And the lady-birds flew. 


And there among her flowers, 
Every bright and pleasant day, 
‘In her own pretty garden, 
Little girly went to play. 


The Names of the Months. 


— — 


THEIR ORIGIN AND MEANING. 


Although the days of the week take 


their English names from the Saxon, the | 


months retain their Latin names, and 
the following gives in brief their 
 origin:— 

— January, — 

_January, from Janus, the deity whose 
‘temple in Rome was always open in time 
of war, and closed when the nation was 
at peace. The Dutch called it Laaw 
‘maand (frosty month), and the ‘Saxons 
“Wulf monath (wolf month). After the 
introduction of Christianity, it \ was 
called Se Aeftera geole (after yule). 

— February. — 


February, from Februa, a name of 
Juno, from februo, to purify. The Dutch 
‘called it Spokkel maand (vegetable 
‘month), and the Saxons Sprote cal (sprout 
kale), and subsequently Sol monath, or 
~ sun month, 

— March. — 


‘March, from Mars, the Roman patron, 


‘deity. The Dutch name was Lent maand 
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(lengthening month), because the days 
were noticed to grow longer, The Saxons 
had the same name eventually, though 
at first they called it Hreth monath 
(rough month) the boisterous 
weather, 


from 


— April. — 

April, from aperio, to open, from the 
breaking open of leaf buds. Old Dutch 
name, Gras maand (grass month; Saxon 
Easter monath, from the fact that Easter 
generally fell in it. 

=> May. — 

May, from Maia, mother of Mercury, or 
magus, from mag, to grow, meaning the 
growing month. The old Dutch name 
was Blou maand (blossom month), and 
the Saxon Tri milchi (three milks), be- 
cause from abundance of feed cows 
could be milked three times a day. — 


— June. — 


June, from Juno, wife of Jupiter and 
queen of heaven. The old Dutch was 
Zomer maand (summer month), and the 
Saxon Sere monath (dry month). 


— July. — 


July, from Julius Caesar, who was born 
in it, the name boing given by Marc 
Antony. Before that, it was called 
Quintilis, or fifth month. The old Dutch 
name, Hooy maand (hay month), and the 
Saxon Maed monoth (meadow month) 
because in it cattle were turned out to 
feed. 


— August. — 


August, from Augustus Caesar, it being . 


the month in which he had all his 
successes and triumphs. The old Dutch 
name was Oost maand (harvest month) 
and the Saxon Weod monath (weed 
month), from the rapid growth of all kinds 
of vegetation—weed having a wider 
meaning than we give it. 


— September. — 


September, from septem, seven, it 
being the seventh month of the year, when 
the latter began in March. ‘The old 
Dutch called it Herst maand (autumn 
month, and the Saxons Gerst monath 
(barley month), or MHarfest monath 
(harvest month.) 


— October. — 


October, from octo, eight, as in Sep- 
tember. The Dutch name was Wyn 
maand, and the Saxon Win month, both 
meaning wine month, or month of the 
vintage. 


— November. — 


November, from novem, nine, as Sep- 
tember and October. Old Dutch name, 
Slaght maand (slaughter month), the 
month when beasts were killed to be 
saltered for winter use. The Saxons 
called it Blot monath (blood month), for 
a similar reason, though a more general 
name was Wind monath, from the pre- 
vailing gales. 


— December. — 


December, from decem, ten. See 
September, etc. Old Dutch name, Winter 
maand, and Saxon Midwinter monath 
both ot which explain themselves. Chris- 
tian Saxons altered the name to Se Aera 
geola, or ante- Yule—the month preceding 
Christmas. 


_Tonque Twisters 


Cricket critic. 
. She sells sea shells. 
Six thick thistle sticks. 
Flesh of freshly fried flying fish. 
A growing gleam growing green. 
_The sea ceaseth and it sufficeth us. 
Peter Piper picked a peck of pickled 
pepper. If Peter Piper picked a peck of 
pickled pepper, where’s the peck of 
pickled pepper Peter Piper picked? 
Try repeating each of these sentences 
quickly half a dozen time. 


PRINTING 


“Australian 


Gardener” Office, 
Corner Pirie & Wyatt Sts. 


Send us along a trial order. 


WIT AND HUMOR. 


— Pat and the Electric Light. — 


An Irishman was asked by his friends 
how he liked London. 

“Shure,” said Pat, “I only had one 
objection. They left the candle burning 
all night in the bedroom in the hotel.” 

“Why didn’t you blow it out ?” 

“*T couldn’t, begorra; it was in a bottle.” 


* kK 
sa aad are 


— Not on the Menu, — 


My friend said, “ Some fried oysters,” 
I said, ** Fried oysters, too.” 
The waiter looked embarrassed, 
And said, “‘That’s something new. 
V’ll go out to the kitchen 
And do my best for you, 
But, if I’m not mistaken, 
We've no fried oyster stew.” 


* 
sad AE ay 


— Nasty. — 


Widow (tearfully): ‘John was such a 
hand to worry when things, didn’t go 
right. He simply wore himself out” dee 
it. Why, the very last day he lived he was 
fretting. because the price. of wood had 
gone up again.” 

Friend (eine to say emoniag -con- 
soling) : “It is too had—too bad, madam! 
But your husband is over all his troubles 
at last. He won’t have to Moray) ‘over the 
“price of wood where he is now.” 


7 

1 

i 
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— A Faux Pas. — 
He thought he’d propose at his ease, 
So devotedly fell on his knees; 
But I think that he quenched her 
ove when he drenched her, 
For just then he happened to sneeze ! 


— Overheard at the Semaphore. — 


Kitty : “I see by the papers that a man 
was fined £5 for eating fruit in a train.” 

Olive : “My Goodness! I didn’t think 
eating fruit in a train was unlawful. Why 
I might have been fined myself, for when 
going up to Adelaide the other day I-—~’ 

Kitty: ‘‘Don’t get excited. This man 
was caught sucking the = GBte off an old 
ticket.” 


| * 
| 4%, * ee 


— He Got Off. — 


~An Irish recruit was once brought up for 
breaking into barracks—that is, getting 
_ over the wall instead of entering by the 
_ gate. 
| “But, Murphy,” said the officer, “though 
| you were late, you should have come in by 
the gate.” 

‘*Pjaise, yer honor,’ said Murphy, “I 
was afraid of waking the sentry.” 


FOR 


Up-to-Date Tailoring 


GIVE 


J. A. THOMPSON 


A TRIAL. 


Fit and finish Guaranteed. 
including all. 


of Patterns to choose from, 
the Latest Designs. 


Self-measurement forms and prices on. 


application. 


NOTE THE ADDRESS— 


J. &. THOMPSON, 


Fashionable Tailor, 


Porter's Buildings, Pulteney Steet 
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Goodly : ‘‘ What is grander than a man 
you can trust ?” 
Cynicus: *‘ One who will trust you.” 


* KK OK KK 
xO Ok Ok 


— Poor Smith. — 


“To-morrow,” sighed the simpJe maiden, 
‘Cis my birthday.” 


ft was a hint that young Smith knew 


would be expensive to understand. But 
the simpie maiden was heiress to 100,000 
dollars, was decidedly comely. and they 
were engaged. So he decided to plunge. 

“Any one could guess your age, so 
simple are your ways,’ he said, “and I'll 
show how I’l] guess it. ‘Tomorrow you will 
receive a bunch of crimson roses, and in 
that buuch there will be one rose, my pet, 
for every year that you have lived.” 

That night Smith wrote a note to his 
florist, ordering the immediate delivery of 
eighteen roses to his lady fair. 

The florist read the order, and said to 
his wife : ‘‘ Here’s young Smith wants. us 
t. send a bouquet of one and a half. dozen 
crimson roses to Park lane, W. He’s been 
a good customer lately. ‘Throw in an extra 
dozen for luck.” 

Smith’s presents were returned within 
the hour, and to this day he can’t imagine 
why the engagement was broken off. 


Hundreds 


(Opp. Craven & Armstrong’s). 
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The Cheapest ‘Strongest, and Best. ‘ 


“THe Most Up= oe date and Seiviccable. oh 


Spare Parts always in Store. 


‘If any of RANE Friends are using METTERS’ MILLS, mney will advise you to poze 
ag no other make. 


wal Eamon given with every Milt. 
Repair Parts supplied Free of Grune 


Write for Complete List, stating your requirements. Catalogues Free on application, 


COOKING STOVES & RANGES 
me Positively the strongest TES ANTE in ulate SEES: , | 


dreds of Patterns to choose from. 


Livery Stove. Guaranteed to give Satisfaction. 


Please call and inspect our Stock, or send for c our " Complete Catalogue, which we will 
‘orward Post Free. 


METERS LIMITED, 
Showrooms and Offices: 142 Rundle Street, ee ies 


Also Sydney and Perth. _ 
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FOY & GIBSON, Pf¥; kB: 


Importers and Manufacturers, 


RUNDLE STREET, &DELAIDE, 


The Largest Employers of Labor in Australia, over 5,000 hands employed in the various States. 


Try Our Own Manufactured Goods ; Ask for Our Men’s, Women’s, or Children’s All Woo 
Underaone the finest made 


Men’s All Wool Socke, Women’s and Children’s All Wool Hoseiry ; they cannot be equalled 


BLANKETS BLANKETS BLANKETS 


ALL WOOL, made in our own mills s, spun of Australian wool, made and finished by 
Australian Work seas 


Ladies’ Clothing, 
Children’s Clothing, 
Men’s Clothing, 
Boys’ Clothing 


We are noted for Value, and all made in our Own Factories ; ; Encourage Australian Heneioetaay§ R 
You will find them Good Value and Good i in Quality 


Also try us for Dresses, Silks, Prints, Ribbons, Laces, Millinery, Mantles,, Costumes, Blouses, Underclothing, Manchester 
c ‘Goods, Hats, Boots, Umbrellas, Gloves, Haberdashery, Ironmongery, Tools, Harness, Plate Ware, Cutlery, Bags, Tin Boxes and 
Trunks, Books, Stationery, Fancy Goods, Basket Ware, Toys, Carpets, Linoleums, Furniture, Blinds (Inside and Verandah),. 
F CBSE SER, and, RUSK ; 4 ; ad 


Everything for Personal Wear & Household Use; also Groceries & Provisions 


_ FOY & GIBSON, Pty, Ltd... , 


’Phone 1310. -.- . ‘RUNDLE STREET, ADELAIDE. 


| 


| 
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The Ladies’ Page 


An Empress’s Toilet. 


Tsi Hsu, Dowager Empress of China, 
‘has always been extremely vain of the 
good looks to which ‘her rise to power 
would seem originally to have been 
‘due, though one might, perhaps, be 
excused for doubting the fact to-day. The 
‘cosmetical facilities of her palace to-day 
afford an outlet for the beautifying 
‘energies of no less than nine young ladies 

of the imperial saite. 

Her Majesty is rouged every morning 
regularly after breakfast until her cheeks 
flame delicately against the creamy com- 
position with which the rest of her face 
‘has been coated. A huge mirroc is then 
rolled-to the couch upon which the 
‘source of all power in China reclines. 

Tsi Hsu studies the effect of the labors 
-of her young ladies so critically that it is 
said to be necessary occasionally to rouge 
her twice or thrice before the technique 
of the operation quite realizes the im- 
‘perial ideal. The monotony is made less 
tedious by song, the narration of Court 
gossip, and not infrequent applications of 
her Majesty’s rattan cane to sensitive 
‘surfaces... 

The pencilling of the eyebrows and 
eyelashes has had to be abandoned, owing 
to the growing weakness of the old lady's 
sight. But the lips continued to be car- 
mined. The slightly stubborn growth of 
hair on chin and upper lip is dealt with 
after the fashion of those Western artists 

“who obliterate black eyes by “as ae 
cation of heavy paint. 

No attack of illness could be too'severe 
to justify the ‘slightest omission of cos- 
metical detail by the several ladies 

concerned with the Empress Dowager’s 
; ‘toilet. 


_ pencilled, an¢ massaged, without — rising 
‘to dress, just the same as if she were up 
and about, . ii 

-Years:of study ‘have Paade her Majesty 


ah such a perfect! ELE os the fanguager fof! 


‘Though ‘Tsi Hsu be so ill ithather explanation by either of the theories BboKe,: 


day must be spent in bed, ‘she is‘ rouged © 
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of the Court circle form themselves. Also 
she is in the habit of having her own 
way in all things, perhaps more often 
than any other woman in the world. 


Why Hair Goes Grey. 


The real: reason why people’s hair 
grows grey is'something which puzzles the 
doctors not a little. 

The colour of the human hair is due to 
the deposit of pigment in the interior of 
each hair, and greyness follows the loss of 
this pigment. That is self-evident; but 
the puzzle is, what causes the pigment to 
disappear? 


—The Colouring Pigment. — 


Some have believed that it is due to 
the drying of the hair, which causes a 
shrinkage of its fibres, and so allows the 
entrance of air bubbles, the refraction of 
light from which then gives the white 
appearance. 

The proof which is adduced in support 

“of this belief is that if a grey hair is put 
into the receiver of an air-pump, and the 
air is then exhausted, the colour of the 
hair may return more or less com- 
pletely. 


—Destructive Bacteria.— 


Metchnikoft, the famous bacteriologist 
says the cause of greyness is the pene- 
tration into the hair of wandering cells, 
resembling the white blood corpuscles. 
These cells, assisted by other cells, the 
“aggregation of which makes the hair, seize 
upon the granules ot pigment and destroy 
them. _ ae 
Nearly every one has read of instances 
of the sudden bleaching of the hair— 
- éveii ina single night—under the in- 
“fluence of fear, grief, or some other 

intense mental emotion. That such cases 
“have, occurred is undoubted, but the 


mentioned i is difficult. 
No Cure for. ey Air. — 


' There is no certain cure’ for: “grey hair 


so far as is known (0 scientists say). The 


use of curling i irons is said to’ retard its 
formation; ,perhaps, if- ‘Metchnikoff © is 
«tight; - 


ed 


; the 


re 


: flounder, 


by ‘. destroying , the activity. of 
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consume the 


cells which 


pig- 
ment. 

Sometimes in the young, even in chil- 
dren, there is one grey lock, like an island 
in the sea of normally coloured hair 
about it. This is usually a family 
peculiarity, occurring in one generation 
after the other. 


—‘ Scraps,’ 


Why His Marriage was a 
Failure. 


He regarded children as a nuisance. 

He did all his courting before mar- 
riage. 

He never. talked over his affairs ‘atih 
his wife. » . 
He never had time to go anywhere with 
his wife. ' 

He doled out money to his wife as if to 
a beggar. 

He looked down upon his wife as an 
inferior being. 

He never took time to get acquainted 
with his family. 

He thought of his wife only for what 
she could bring to him: 

' He never dreamed that there were two 
sides to marriage. 

He never dreamed that. a wife needs 
praise or compliments, 

He had one set of manners for home 
and another for society. 


Flesh, Fish, Digestion. 


Foods easily digested: Meats easy to 
digest are mutton, venison, hare,” ‘sweet- 
bread, chicken, turkey. partridge, phea- 


sant, grouse, beot tea, mutton broth, and 
- beef. 


Hard to. digest: Pork, veal, goose, liver 


i heart, brain, Jain, duck,’ cealt; moat, uel 
“sausage. : 


Fish Gacy to; digest: Turbot, haddock, 
sole, roasted. oysters, and 
trout, : } f 


‘Hard to digest: Mackerel. eels, aalifen 


herring, halibut, salt fish, lobster, ° Srabs 


mussels, and Code eer ai. soma vita 
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Several Aspects of the Protection of Our Native Birds 


[By Walter W. Froggatt, Government Entomologist, in the 
‘ Agricultural Gazette of N.S.W.’] 


(Continued from last issue.) 


The question then arises, who is to 
administer an effective Fauna Protection 
Act? And this. question has been 
answered by the only two agricultural 
countries that have taken up the 
protection in a practical manner—the 
Kingdom of Hungary and the Unitea 
States of America. 

They have solved the matter by making 
this necessary protection a branch of the 
Department of Agriculture; and the 
officials of the Departments, in 
conjunction with’ the officers of the 
Forestry Departments, look after birds 
and beasts, and study the many side issues 
that come up through a more or less 
artificial condition when absolute 
protection is enforced, On the Ist of 
July, 1886, the United States’ Congress 
established a section of Hconomic 
Ornithology, under the direction of 
Dr. Hart Merriam, to carry out 
investigations, to include the food 
habits, distribution, and migrations of 
‘North American birds and mammals, in 
relation to agriculture, horticulture, and 


forestry. In 1896 this branch became a 
‘division, under the broader title of the 
Division of Biological Survey. 

In the offices of this division at 
Washington there are thousands of 
stomachs of birds which have been 
examined and tabulated, so that the food 

habits can be determined, and their value 
as insect destroyers or otherwise 
demonstrated. Maps are prepared 
showing the migrations and range of the 
different birds and animals; and, while 
the protection of useful ones is advocated, 
the methods of dealing with noxious ones 
are also closely studied. 

The Hungarian Central Office for 


Ornithology was instituted in 1894, by . 


Count Albon Caaky, Minister of Public 
Instruction; and, after having been an 
appendage of the Royal Museum for some 
years, it was transferred to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

In 1901 Ignicz Daranye, Minister of 
Agriculture, issued a Circular Decree, 


which is one of the most complete and . 
‘well thought-out “Bird an Animal Pro- | 


tection Acts in existence. 
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The writer recently met Dr. Otto 
Herman, who has charge of the Office for 
Ornithology, whose untiring energy has 
made it such a successful movement; for 
not only does he protect all the useful 
birds, but he shows the people all through 
the country their value. A map has been 
drawn up in which are marked 100 
stations, scattered all over Hungary, where 
professional ornithologists record the 
migration of as many species as possible; 
and, besides this, there are 1,300 State 
foresters, who record the movements of 
the commoner species. 

Artificial nesting-boxes were found 80 
useful to all the birds that nest in holes 
in trees, that a factory for making them 
was started; and two years ago (1906) the 
Minister ordered the Hungarian Central 
Office for Ornithology to present a scheme 
to supply these artificial nesting-boxes to 
the State forests, comprising 5,000,000 
acres; and this work is now in hand, 

It will therefore be seen that the 
matter of bird protection on a scientific 
basis is no new thing, and has received 
a great deal of attention in different 
countries. 

However, in going into the matter we 
will find that there are many unnoticed 
influences to effect the distinctive fauna of 
any new country like Australia. , 

There is not the least question that, with 
the advance of civilisation, when cities 
spring up, the forest disappears, and 
where the farmer ploughs the land the 
natural herbage vanishes, so that the 
thousands of little creatures, from insects. 
to birds and animals, die out or move on 
as their food supply fails; for it is» not 


‘only the gun of the hunter that kills: 


Now, if you destroy the natural food of 


any bird or animal, it may, if of an 


adaptable nature, find some of the crops. 
grown by the farmer or gardener just as 
suitable for food as the original supply; so- 
that which was under natural conditions, 
if not useful, at least a har.aless creature, 
now becomes a pest. 
(To be Continued,) . 
y bat Pea Sauuseyl, Livi baat 
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Those desirous of joining the Royal 
Society for the Protection of Birds should 
communicate with the ‘Hon.’ Sécretary— 
Miss §. Ware, 112 South Terrace E., 
Adelaide. Any person *maybecome an 
associate on paying the sum of csixpence 
(children under 14, threepence), as 
registration fee, and agreeing to the ob- 
jects of.,the, Society. Associates may 


become members on agreeing to pay not. 
‘less than one shilling annually, di 


E. B. 
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1 Rundle Street, geshive corner 
And at 146 Rundle Street, 
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PICTURE FRAMES, 28" 
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NOviCts. 

ALL COMMUNICATIONS, literary 
or business, must be addressed to the 
Manaving Iditor “ Australian Gardener,” 
corner W4 yatt and Pirie Strevts. Adelaide, 

ind not to any individual member of the 
stall. ! 


SURSCRIPTLON.—Posted to 


any 
address in 


Australasia, 3/6 per year, in 
Subscdiptions can commence 
at any time duiing the year, Specimen 
copy dive. 


ayy “HOLES ALE AGES TS have been 

appointed in every State in the Com- 
monwealth, viz. : 

AbDELAIDE: Messrs. Atkinson & Co 
W. C, Rigby 


and 


Sypnry : Messrs. Gordon & Gotch 
MensouiNu: Messrs. Gordon & Gotch 
Hoparr: Messrs, J Walch & Son ‘dnd 


Gordon & Gotch 
Pertu: Messrs. Gordon & Goich 
BrrspaNne: Messrs. Gordon & Gotch 
also 
Wetiineron, N.Z.: Messrs. Gordon sta 
Gotch fe : 
CANVASSERS WANTED in’ every 
town to solicit subscriptions. Very 
liberal commission. 


TO ADVERTISERS.— Particulars of 
rates wili be supplied on application. 
Alterations of advertisements mast be in 
our hands not later than the 15th. of the 
month, 


Answers to Correspondents. 
; —— 10: mora 

‘Wager, Wallaroo.—The pine tree 

attained 700 years as a maximum length 


_ of life; 425 years was the allotted span 


of the silver tir; the Jarch lived 276 
years; the red beech, 255; the aspen, 
2.0; the birch, 200; the ash, 170; the 
elder, 145; the elm, 130. 
the oak begins to rot at about the age ‘of 
30) years. Of the holly, it is said that 
there isa specimen 410 ve old near 
Aschaffenburg, Germany, 

© Gardener’s Wife,’ Uraidla.- manililaita 
are an inflamed condition of hands, feet, 
or ears occurring in persons of Beene 
and poor health. Under- 
feeding, poor clothing, and a strenuous or 


-scrofulous condition favor their appear- 


ance, and they can be brought on by tight 


- boots, warming cold hands at a fice, and 


many sunple ways. They must not be 


_ confounded with ‘chapped’ hands, feet, or 


lips, thou,h the treatment is much the 
Preventive treatment is good food 
tonics, and proper clothing, with regular 
exercise’ and cold or nearly cold bath 
every day. Wide boots and thick hose 


~ must be worn, and garters abandoned. 


7 ee eeariinmmnannsienmnmnitinmaindnemmmmenemmmmenrteieiemeensiieraeieateisaaeeatamemneinmmemeaeat. 
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The 
becomes purple and itchy; (2) blebs form 
on the discolored area, which becomes 
painful ; (3) the blebs breals. and leave 
an ulcerated surface. In the first 


three stages are--(1) The skin” 


stage, rub with hazeline snow cr cream, oF q 


paint with tincture of iodine, or apply 4 
mixture of whisky and soap every even- 
ing, In the secon: aud third stages, use 
boracic ointiment or some similar pre- 
paration, and cover with wool, or paint 
with compound tincture of benzoin. 


Cee ed 


Questions and oP ne 


Q UERIES, - Readers are rtted, to san 
us queries on any matters on which they 
want information. No charge is made for 
the insertion of questions, but the following 
conditions should be borne in mind, 
One question only should be written on 
one sheet of paper. 2. One side only of the 
paper should be written upon. 3. Querists 


must forward their names and addresses — 


(not necessary for publication). 
ANSWERS TO QUERIES, 
sent us wild be answered by men who know 
the subjects, but at the same time we shall 
be glad to receive answers to any published 
from readers who caa give the information 
asked for. 


able to help a small garden than another 
owner of a small garden who has gained 


experience in dealing with the many phi : 


culties that have to be faced, 


CARNATIONS FROM SEED.. 


—Lhe queries 5 


Our aim is to get our readers — 
to help one another, and no one is better 


a 


M. M., Unley Park, writes:—I have — 
some ae fine Carnation seeds (mixed); a 


shall I want soil specially mixed to sow 


the same in, or will ordinary. soildo if I _ 


manure dehy 


Oarnations may be grown » in “brdinary E 


garden soil, but it is just as well to take | 


suitable compost. — 


* * dae 0 ors ae A 


THE SLUG PEST. 


‘Disb eartened,’ Parksides inquires for 


a reliable method of ridding his garden” 


traps such as damp. bags, boards, cabbage- 


a little trouble with them and ‘prepare a ; 
This should be of loam. _ 
leaf-mould, and sand; do ‘not use manure. 


of slugs. He says be has tried laying out 


leaves, etc., but though he has caught — 


can manage it. 


hundreds by this method they seem to be q 
getting more numerous than ever, 


ONE would advise the free distribution 
of freshly slacked lime amongst your 
vegetables as late j in the evening as you 
“You will find that after — 
every application the pest will be con- — 


————— 


Ws raining.” Then, to the rejoinder, 
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siderably less, and in addition a little 
lime is beneficial to the soil. For the 
flower garden lime an! soot should be 
used. 


* * * * * * 


NITRATE OF SODA FOR ONIONS. 


*N.H.. Wallaroo Mines, writes .— 
Please say how much nitrate of soda to 
the square yard for Onions, and how best 
applied. 

You may use from one to two hundred- 
Weight of nitrate of soda to the acre, 
according to circumstances. If you work 
this out you will find that the larger 
quantity will work ont to about half a 
pound for every eleven square yards. 


ae TERN NON 


EDITORIAL. 


eH ogee 
E felt bound last month to open 

our editorial article with the 
Words wet, wet, wet 
feel obliged to go one better and say 
Wetter, wetter, wettest. If tillers of the 
soil for flowers, fruit, and vegetables 


found it difficult to get on to the ground 


because it was too wet, surely during the 


Month of August it became so saturated 


With water that the workers eyes would 
€ven brin over with moisture at the 


Sight of the ground. This is not as it _ 


Shonld be, and adds yet another argument 
to the persistency with which we have 
been advocating the necessity of system- 
Atic drainage of garden and orchard land. 
We know of several gardeners who do 
adopt a system of drainage, but there are 
Many more who think the time and 


labor not worth it, if. indeed, they think ’ 
-Anyth'ng at all about it, which is very 


doubtful. The majority seem to think 
that if they can prevent floods and 
Washaways that is quite good enough, but 
are sadly disappointed when after heavy 
Tains they find the land so sodden that it 
is impossible to get on the ground to 
Work it, They remind us of the old- 
time joke about the nigger who was found 


‘Sitting ina disconsolate condition inside 


his hut while the rain was driving through 


his roof, When remonstrated with by a- 
Caller who asked -him why he did not 


Tend his roof, laconically replied, ‘Can’t; 


> 


This month we — 


‘carefully, but it pays. 
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‘why don’t you mend it when it is not 


? 


raining? said, in the same laconic 
fashion, ‘Don’t want it then.” That is 
about the position held hy many tillers 
The fact that during the 


busy month of August many workers 


of the soil 


have lost both time and money through 
their ground being saturated gives 
opportunity for again impressing upon 
cultivators of the soil the necessity of 
putting in drains. Earthenware pipes 
are the most effective, but failing the 
cost of that system, stones are a very 
Cnt the ditch out 
about two feet deep, make a small groove 


good substitute. 


at the bottom to take the pipes asstraight — 


as possible, cover the pipes with stones, 
or leave them out if they are not easily 
obtainable, and then fill in, care being 
takex all the time to see that the pipes 
have a sufficient fall to carry off the water 
easily and rapidly. Under this system 
there should be but little Iuss of time and 
labor under the most unfavorable con- 
ditions, and the drainage will soon pay 
for itself. 
+ se dagls 


New additions to orchards should have 


been completed a month ago to give the 


young trees a fair start with their reot 
growth, but trees plant:d even this 
month will live and get along fairly well 


for an early start to grow next year. If 


it is too late for slanting it is also well 


~ beyond the time for pruning, which 


should now be completed, the cuttings 


being gathered up for burning, to give 


plough a chance to get in as soon as the 
ground is anything like fit for turning in 


the green stuff. Sufficient attention: is * 


not paid to cleaning the trunks of trees. 
It is too much bother to scrape them all 
Anyway the 
trunks and limbs should be roughed over 
to shed off some of the worst of the insect 
hiding bark and rough surfaces. Then 


spray with a reliable spraying oil, The_ 


spray pump is just as much a part of the 
equipment for orchard cultivation as the 
plough, or the cultivator, although we 


‘regret to say that many orchardists do 
‘not seem to think so. If they did we 
‘should not hear so much pessimism about 


codlin moth and the hundred other 
enemies which take away the profit of 


hard work. The warmer weather will 
come quickly now, and the pump must be 


‘kept in thorough going order, Not left 


anywhere, anyhow, uutil the time comes 
to use it and find eyerything wrong, and 
no means of putting it right without a 
lot of hard words, money, and loss of 
time. There is too much hand to mouth 
business about many cultivators. Their 
short noses are stuck up in the air 
of indifference, and they will not look 
further than the end of it. 
oe ate 
While on the subject of diseases the 
potato blight that is now the talk of most 
people whether growers or consumers, is 
brought to mind’and it may as well be 
mentioned that if growers would be more 
particular about their plants there would 
be less disease. D/sease is generally the 


result of neglect or careless cultivation: 


Producers are not sufficiently obser- 


vant. They are all after money, Their 


eyesight is diseased with silver blight, 


’ which blinds them to the necessity’ of a 


little extra labour in keeping the plants 
well cared for and their seed clean, any- 
thing will do, shore it into the ground 


somehow, anyhow. Quantity is what is 


looked for, 
acre, never mind what the quality may 


So many tons to the 


come out like. The soil, too, is very often 
neglected. It seems to be forgotten that 
diseases are harboured as much in weeds 
and dirty ground as they are in the plants 
How few culti- 
vators regard the use of salt and lime as 
purifiers to the ground. Lime is advo- 


that are grown there. 


cated and generally acknowledged by 
eyerybody as a good destroying agent for 
germs of diseases in animals (including 


* mankind), then why not for vegetable life 


where dirty and neglected conditions 
prevail. Scientifically it is recognised 
that what can be done in the animal 
world can also be applied to the vegetable 
Kingdom, and so the argument goes on 
that if fungus diseases find a congenial 
habitat amongst neglected trees, and in 
neglected land lime is the agent to use to 


purify the conditions. It is only when 


such a calamity as potato occurs to make 
consumers pay heavily for it that they 
begin to look around for remedies, instead 


of making prevention a principle, The 


| 
| 
| 
| 
iW 
i 
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news that was published recently that 
potatoes were being sold at the famine 
price of £25atonin the West is the 
kind of whip that is neeeded to scourge 
men on to do their comuion duty of 
cleanliness. 


Auy ordinary grower of 
potatoes can tell at a glance whether his 
seed potatoes are clean 
disease. 


and fres from 
But when he happens to he 
careless in the matter, which is too often 
the case, he would rather run the risk of 
a diseased crop than throw out his seed 
potatoes. 


Received. 


Desrructive Insects oF VICTOBIA.— 
We wish to acknowledge the receipt of a 
splendidly produced hand-book on the 
above—or rather Part 1V on that sub- 
ject. Itis written by Mr. C. French, 
F.LS., F.E.S., Government Entomologist 
and contains beautifully coloured plates 
of the following insects:—Fruit Flies 
Wattle Scale, Apple-Tree Destroyer, Com- 
mon Bean Butterfly, Huebner’s Case 
Moth, Holy Bug, Dark Spotted Swift 
Moth, Green Hanging Moth of the 
Apple, Elephant Beetle, Orange and Fig 
Tree Borer, Dark Green (Grass Cater- 
pillar, Apple Gum Bimia, Lesser Wood 
Case Moth, Pinara Grub of the Apple, Red 
Gum Tree Weevil, Bot Fly, and Mottled 
Cup Moths In addition to the illus- 
trations a full description of each insect 
and its habits is given, together with 
notes on the methods of its prevention 
and exterpation—a work which should 

_ prove invaluable to the Australian fruit- 
grower. Ornithology, too, 
prominent place in this handy little 
volume, beautiful colored plates of 
Masked Wood Swallows, Babblers. Nar- 
keen Kestrels, Magpie Larks, Owlet 


‘has a 


Belting, 
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Nightjars, White Throated Thickheads 
Flame-Breasted Robins, 
Shrike Thrushes, Welcome S waliows, Blue 
Yellow-Rumped Tomtits, Aus- 
and White-Browed 
Babblers having been produced, aud the 


Harmonions 


Wrens, 
tralian Bee Eaters, 
economic study of birds, both injurious 
and useful, will no doubt prove of great 
value to those engaged in rural pur- 
ruits. The publication also contains 
much other useful matter for entomolo 
gists and practical orchardists. 


A Test Election. 


On page 39 of this issue will be found 
a ballot slip which is inserted at the re- 
yuest cf the Effective Voting League of 
South Australia. The object is to 
demonstrate to the electors of the State 
the ease with which an election can be 
conducted under the proposed system, the 
simplicity and practicability of which 
were so amply demonstrated in the recent 
General Election in Tasmania. A glance 
at the ballot slip will show that twelve 
candidates are supposed to have been 
nominated for a district returning six 
representatives to Parliament. There are 


oem 
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now four recognised political parties 10 
the State—Australian National League 
Labor Party, Farmers and Producer's 
Political and Liberal and 
Democratic Union, and each of thesé 
parties has the nunes of three of its most 


Union, 


prominent men inserted on the ballot 
paper. Our readers are invited to cut 
out the ballot slip and fi}l in (in the blank 
space before each name) the order of 
their choice or preference—that is, t0 
place the figure 1 against the name of the 
candidate they like best, 2 against the on@ 
they like next, 3 against the next, and 5° 
on for the whole twelve, always remem 
bering that they can vote for as few or 48 
many as they desire, and that a ballot 
paper will be invalid if the same figure be 
inserted more than once on the paper. 
Having filled in the slip it is then to be 
posted not later than Thursday next, 
September 2, addressed : Effective Voting 
League, Box 504, G.P.O. 

The counting of the votes will begi? 
at 7 p.m. on Friday, September 3, at the 
Exchange Room, Town Hall, Adelaide 
and will be open to the public. The re- 
sults will be published in all the news: 
papers in which the ballot slip 
appears. For the convenience of county 
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September 15, 10, 17 & 18, 10909. 
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Admission, 1s. 


J. A. KILEY, Secretary. 
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CHARLES ATKINS & Co., Ltd, 97 CURRIE STREET. 
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‘friends the different stages of the counting 
-and the complete results of the test 
‘election will be shown by limelight during 
‘Show week, when a public meeting will 
‘be held in the Lady Colton Hall, Hind- 
marsh Square, Adelaide, on Wednesday 
‘September 15, at 8 p.m.. Mr. K. W. 
Duncan, M.P., presiding. The League 
‘desires that all its friends and supporters 
as well as every reader of this paper 
should join in making the election a 
‘success by not only voting themselves, but 
by getting as many as possible of their 
friends to do likewise. 


Show Fixtures. 


. Sept. 
North-Western (Crystal Brook) ... 8 
Kapunda and Light (Kapunda) ... 8 


‘South Australia (Adelaide) 15 to 18 
Burra (Burra) ... 0 an 
‘Gawler (Gawler) cas ee, 
Moonta (Moonta) x an YE 


Port Wakefield (Port Wakefield)... 29 
Morphett Vale (Morphett Vale) ... 30 


Oct 
Hamley Bridge (Hamley Bridge) ... 1 
Streaky Bay (Streaky Bay) pon 
Midland (Saddleworth) ae. fl 
Yorketown (Yorketown) on 1 
Belalie (Jamestown) ... crt Se TES 
Penola (Penola)  .  .. 13 & 14 
Lake Albert (Meningie) ... an! 1s 
Kingston (Kingston) ... op 1 
Stanley (Clare) ats con FY) 
Strathalbyn (Strathalbyn) on PP 

Nov. 


Western Australia Royal Annual 2 to 6 


Secretaries of Shows are invited to 


forward date of fixtures for insertion. 
SS 

A.W. Dobbie & Co., Gawler Place, 
Adelaide, makers of all kinds of Spray 
Pumps, call attention to same in their 
advertisement. Spray Pumps are a 
Speciality with this well known firm, and 
A. W. Dobbie & Co, have probably spent 
More time and money in experimenting 
with latest ideas and inventions for per- 
fecting Sprayers, and confidently assert 
that the growers find them up-to-date, 
-Teasonable in price, and made as perfect 
4s mechanical skill, combined with a 
knowledge of fruitgrowers requirements, 
‘can make them, 
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“BAVE-U.” POWER SPRAYER. 
re 


The Bave-u Power Sprayer. 


A SUCCESSFUL DEMONSTRATION 


In order to demonstrate to the 
orchardists and fruitgrowers of this State 
the efficiency of the Bave-u Power Spray- 
ing Machine, Messrs. G. A. Prevost and 
Co. (the local agents) provided a public 
exhibition at the garden of Mr. A. J- 
Jackman, of Crafers, on Tuesday, August 
24, in the, presence of a large number of 
our leading fruitgrowers. The trial 
proved conclusively that the manu- 
facturers, Messrs. Russell and Duncan, of 
Victoria, make no idle boast when they 
claim that the introduction of the Bave-u 
Power Sprayer will revolutionise spraying 
operations over here. The Bave u is the 
first of its kind manufactured in the 
Commonwealth, and it is undoubtedly a 
great improvement on former spraying 
machines introduced here. The outfit 
consists of a 3 h.p. engine of the simplest 
type working with benzine, and mounted 
on a solid base with the pump, which is 
made specially for high pressure: It hus 
no buckets or leathers, and requires 
scarcely any attention.’ Provision is 
made for two hoses, but four may be 
used ; the pump, however, works equally 
well with one. If during spraying hoses 
be sh t off for any reason, the mixture 
escapes through a valve back to the 
barrel. The pressure can be instantly 
varied by adjusting the escape valve. A 
jet from the pump keeps the mixture 
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constantly agitated. The weight of 
engine and pump, with fittings is but 3 
cwt The machine is mounted ona specially 
low-built orchard jingle ranning on strong 
iron wheels with broad tyres (as 
illustrated), and is easily conveyed from 
tres to tree by one horse. The agents 
claim thata day’s spraying of 1200 gallons 
costs only 2/6. The 3 h.p. engine was 
worked at various pressures—up as high as 
180 ibs, and—spraying with Nicholls’ 
fungicide was carried out effectively, not 
even Mr Jackman’s huge walnut trees 
(some of which must reach a height of near- 
ly 40 ft) being beyond the reach of this 
powerful sprayer. The Bave-u Power 
Sprayer should prove itself a boon to 
fruit growers, as the work of spraying 
their trees three or four times during the 
season is simplicity itself with this 
efficient sprayer, and it will, we think 
easily do the work of two hand pumps 
thereby saving the work of three men. In 
addition to spraying the engine can be 
put to many other uses, such as wood- 
sawing, chaff-cutting, etc. For the 
convenience of the city people ‘desirous 
of seeing the Bave-u at work Mr. Prevos& 
provided a conveyance in the shape of a 
drag drawn by five spanking greys, and 
refreshments were also supplied. Visitors 
to the Show interested in spraying should 
make a point of seeing the Bave-u, as the 
agents will have one at work on the 
grounds, ¢ 
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_We post ‘The Australian Gardener? 
direct for 3s. 6d. per annum, 
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CROOKS & BROOKER, 


COMPLETE HOUSE FURNISHERS, 
HARDWARE MERCHANTS, &c. . . 


We etotte: on Out Own Premises Dining, 
ys Drawing, and Laibitarty Suites: 
Best Workmanship and. Finish Guaranteed. Our Prices are Moderate. 


PATTERNS OF TAPESTKY, PLUSH, LHATHER, CRETONNE, LINOLEUMS, AND 
FLOORCLOTHS POSTED FREE TO ANY ADDRESS UN APPLICATION. 


OUR UPHOLSTERING IS ABSOLUTELY THE BEST. SEND US A TRIAL ORDER 


Ga 


THIS SUITE IS OUR OWN MAKE. 
We BER a eon: Stock of Suites to select from, and also make up in any material selected 
_ PRICES RANGE FROM £4 10s to £26. 
We hawe lately opened Showrooms in Adelaide, 
‘And we can confidently. Guarantee Satisfaction 
Send for our Beautiful Furniture Catalogue and Price List. The Best in the State. 


1. RUNDLE STREET, ADELAIDE. 
ADDRESS ) St. Vincent Street, PORT ADELAIDE _ 
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CROGEHS & BROOKER 


ph etish Palais emeraet 


WE STOCK. tei WE STOCK. 


Carpet Rockers from 12/9 Wire Mattrasses 


Piano Stools from 16/6 Kapoe Mattrasses 
Flock Mattrasses 
Cots from 21/ 
Bed-teads from 21/ 


Table Mangles from £1 15/ 


Overmantels from £2 15/ 
Sideboards from £2 15/3" 23 
Hall Stands from £3 3/— 

Book Cases from £4 18/6, 
Whatnots from 10/6 1a cae 
Wire Couches from. ‘17/62 FSI Tn 
Box Couches from £2 2/ oe 
Extension Tables from 
29 5] 
‘Dining Chairs from 6,8 
Kitchen Safes from 15/6 


Stind Mangles'from £3 7/6 

Rotery Washing Machines 
from £2 5/ 

Reliance Sewing Machine 
(hand) £2 5/ 

Do. with cover £2 12/6 

Domestic (treadle) with drop 


Kitchen Dressers from head £6 18/6 


£1 18/6 Go-Carts from £1 18/6 
Curtain Poles from 1/6 Perambulators from 12/ 
&e., &e., he. | 


&ar, &e., &e. 


THIS BEAUTIFUL MORRIS CHAIR IN CRETONNE fA 125. 6d. “SPRING SEATED £2 7s, 6d. 
- Similar Frames in TAPESTRY £2. 


‘All our Furniture is Well Made and Carefully Selected, and we 
Guarantee Satisfaction. 


Crooks ez Brooker, 
ADELAIDE AND PORT ADELAIDE. 
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STRIPED VERBENA. 


The Flower Garden. 


Notes for the Month. 


September is the first month of our 
peautiful spring. It is the time when the 
patient gardener begins to see the results 
of his planning and plotting and 
planting. Failures of course there must 
be, but they only make the enjoyment of 
success more keen. 

— Lawns. — 

Where lawns of buffalo grass are to be 
be planted the present month is the best 
possible time for the operation. 

In preparing the soil, which is really 
the most important point, a good quantity 
of manure should be incorporated with it 
to a depth of 18 in., and the whole should 
pe trodden firmly before the surface is 
levelled, so that there may be no sub- 
sidence after the grass is planted. The 
roots of the grass may be either dibbled 
in at 4 in. apart or small trenches opened 
straight across the ground in which to 


The first method is the most 
expeditious, and if the roots are put in 
deep, leaving an inch of stem above the 
surface, there will be no fear of failure. 
In all cases the grass should receive one 
good watering as the work proceeds. 


— Bulbs. — 
Many kinds of bulbs are now at their 


lay them. 


best, and will need careful stapling to 


keep them in good condition as long as 
possible. Nothing is more unpleasing to 
the eye than seeing butbous plants ne- 
glected and laid down by the wind. 

Summer-flowering bulbs, including 
gladioli, tuberoses, lillies, and tigridias 
should be planted this month; and all 
require deep, rich soils. 


— Chrysanthemums, — 


Commence propagating chrysanthe- 


mums both by cuttings and a division of - 


the roots. If for pot culture two cuttings 
should be put in each 3-in pot, so that 
when rooted sufficiently to be put into 
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injury to the roots. 


often made too good, the result being 


that it is sometimes difficult to keep the: 
growth in due check, and the- plants. 


whether in pots or in the borders become 


overgrown ; the stems and foliage are out: 


of all due proportion to the flowers they 
produce. Too much water during the 
middle stages of growth is partly the 
cause of them becoming overgrown. A 


moderate supply of water until the buds: 


are fairly formed is best, after which 


plenty of water and liquid manure are- 


necessary for the production of first class 
flowers. 


— Roses. — 


The rose garden will require perticular’ 


attention during this month. Like many 
other plants, roses are much improved by 
disbudding, Any or all buds that form 


in the centre of the tree or bush should 


be rubbed off. This prevents crowding 
and throws all the strength of the plant 
into the roots that remain. 
are to be grown for exhibition purposes 
one bud only should be left on each strong 
shoot, and comparitively few flowers 


should be allowed to develop on each: 
When the flowers begin to open: 


plant. 
it is a good plan to tie thin white paper 
over each to protect them from bad 


weather, asthe least blemish in these 
flowers weakens the exhibit and the 
coloring is not in the least affected by 
being covered or protected for a few 
Should aphides appear on roses. 
they should be dealt with immediately by 


days. 


spraying; a solution of soapy water is 
effectual, and this is made by dissolving 
2 oz. of common soap in a gallon of hot 
water, and using it whilst at atemperature 
of 130 deg, Fah. All roses should now 


bemulched with short, well-decayed stable: 


manure, 


— Summer Annuals, — 


’ The main sowings of summer annuals. 
should be made early in the month. They: 
may be raised without artificial heat; the 


beds should be formed in frames, using a 

fine rich sandy soil, keeping the glass over 

them until the plants are up. A: 
Hardy annuals may be planted to the 


larger pots they may be separated without: 
These plants require: 
a soil of a fairly rich texture, but it is. 


Where roses: 
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SUTHERLANDIA FRUTESCENS, 


€nd of the month, and others sown in the 
Open borders for succession flowering, 


— Shrubs. — 


Choice fibrous-rooted shrubs, as azaleas 
thododendrons, and boronias for hill 
country will now require mulching; first 
they should be dug around, but the soil 
Must not be distributed nearer the stems 
than the tips of the branches, as much 
mischief is done by disturbing the mass 
of fibrous roots nearer to the stems. 


— Camellias. — 

Camellias, which succeed: remarkably 
Well when planted out in the hills, should 
now be put in. They require deeply 
trenched ground, with a good quantity of 
Well-decayed inanure, mixed evenly with 
the soil, anda slight shade should be 
Provided the first summer; four stakes 
driven in round the plants, and a piece of 
bagging stretched over them is quite 
Sufficient, as it is the mid-day sun which 
does the mischief, 


Repotting Plants. 


The season for active growth having 
sain arrived, the work of repotting will 
Now be in operation, and perhaps a few 
Temarks on the subject may be of service 
to those who have not yet had much 
®xperience in the matter (writes a corres- 
Pondent in an exchange). On looking 
into glass-houses, I am almost invariably 
Struck with the fact that the pots used 
4ve very much larger than those I employ 
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for plants of the same size, and the extra 
size of pot by no means adds either to 
the ornam ental or useful character of the 
plants—in fact, with tender-rooted ones, 
it is far eisier to keep a plant healthy in 
a small pot than a large one. I am well 
aware that gross-growing and vigorous- 
rooting plants, such as Chrysanthemums, 
grow much larger in large pots than in 
small ones, yet the most perfectly-formed 
blossoms, even in such a plant as this, 
are gathered from plants grown in rather 
small pots. If anyone is anxious to get 
a correct idea of the size of pot he should 
employ, I would advise him to go to the 
nearest florist’s establishment, where he 
will find that the plants are so large and 
perfectly developed that the wonder is 
how the small amount of soil could have 
supported such a growth; while in the 
beginner's glass-house one frequently 
finds the pots employed and the amount 
of soil, lying around the roots in a cold, 
inert state, out of all proportion to the 
requirements of the plant. 


In repotting, except in cases where the 
plant is being grown on as rapidly as 
possible, it is not necessary to use a pot 
much larger than the one it came out of, 
as by shaking away the old soil there will ke 
space for sufficient new material to sup- 
port free growth, and firm potting or 
plenty of ramming of the soil into the 
pot makes all the difference in getting a 
larger amount of food into a pot of a 
given size. 


Be sure that the pot is clean and the 
crocks for drainage free from dirt, and 


place a layer of rough soil over the- 


crocks to keep the fine material from 
choking the drainage ; then, if the ball of 
roots is surrounded with really good soil, 
pressed in so firmly that the whole mass 
unites as one, the water will penetrate 
slowly, but evenly, and the plant will 
make a firm growth, for the result of 
loose soil in a larger pot than. is 
needed is to encourage a sappy growth, 
and this, not having the proper stamina 
in it, does not bring the quantity of 
flowers it ought to perfection. 

In repotting any kind of plant the 
operator will do well to be guided by the 
condition of each individual plants roots 
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ashe takes it in hand, and decide the 
size of pot according to the quantity of 
roots to be got into it. 


An Acre and a Half of 
Violets. 


Many gardeners throughout the hills 
(writes a correspondent of the ‘’Tiser’) 
supplement their yearly takings con- 
siderably by cultivating odd pieces of 
land about their gardens with flowers, 
During the winter season especially there 
is a good demand for flowers, and violets 
particularly aré favorites in the market. 
One gardener, Mr. W. Walker, of the 
Third Creek, Norton’s Summit, has an 
acre and a half under violet cultivation 
alone, Even lovers of this flower can 
have little idea what a beautiful picture 
this presents, while the perfume coming 
from such an extensive bed baffles des- 
cription. It is probably the biggest bed 
of violets in the State. There are. three 
varieties of single blue, but probably 
pride of place must be given to the King 
viclet. Also there are three colors of 
double varieties, white, blue, and dark 
blue. The bed has already produced £30 
this season, and though 50 or 60 dozen 
bunches are gathered every day or two, 
the wealth of blossom is as great as 
ever. 


EUROPEAN AGENCY. 


| (SeeaeeSTesS promptly executed at lowest 

cash prices for all kinds of British 
and Continental goods, including 
Books and Stationery 
Boots, Shoes and Leather 
Chemicals and Druggists’ Sundries 
China, Earthenware and Glassware 
Cycles, Motors and Accessories 
Drapery, Millinery and Piece Goods 
Fancy Goods and Perfumery 
Furniture and Upholstery 
Hardware, Machinery and Metals 
Imitation Jewellery and Precious Stones 
Jewellery, Plate and Watches 
Photograpic and Optical Goods 
Provisions and Oilmen’s Stores 

etc., etc. 

Commission 2} per cent. to 5 per cent, 
Trade Discounts allowed 
Special Quotations on Demand 
Sample Cases from £10 upwards 
Consignment of Produce Sold on Account 


William Wilson & Sons 
(Established 1814), 
25 Abehurch Lane, London, E.C, 
Cable Address: ‘ ANNUAIRE, LONDON.’ 
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VIOLA CUCULLATA ALBA. 


Descriphign 


Bf Fiewerse 


May be Sown during this Month. 


The Violet. 


There is perhaps no flower that is a 
more general favorite than the Violet, 
which, like the Pansy, has been derived 
from the Viola, of which there are a 
great number of species. The only 
ones, however, which are cultivated by 
horticulturists are the garden types which 
have been derived from the indigenous 
British sweet violets. Great improve- 
ment hasbeen effected in this charming 
perfume flower, in increasing the size of 
the bloom, and introducing more varied 
color into them, without diminishing the 


characteristic perfume. The single 
yarieties, in particular, have “been 
improved. The double-flower violets 


have been produced from a variety of the 
common violet, the Neapolitan, The 
double types, though not as hardy as the 
single kinds, are also popular garden 
plants, flowering freely under suitable 
conditions. The flowers are delightfully 
fragrant, the perfume in many varieties 
resembling that of the wallflower. 

‘Tf fine flowers and plenty of them are 
wanted, the plants must be cultivated, 
and not neglected, as they sometimes are, 
The violet delights in fresh soil; it will 
not thrive in sour or exhausted land. It 


revels in decayed leaf-mould; but this 
valuable plant-food cannot often be 
obtained. A sandy, turfy-loam, with 
about one-foarth part of well-rotted cow 
manure mixed with it, makes an 
excellent compost. The plant is fond of 
lime, and if there be none in the soil a 
little should be added; it tends to keep 
down worms and insects, to keep the soil 
sweet, and helps to cause viyorous 
growth. Poor stunted. growth causes 
the plants to become a prey to red spider; 
and this involves attention in the way of 
sulphuring and syringing. If good soil 
and an abundance of water can be pro- 
vided, almost any fairly open situation 
will suit, but a partial shade protection 
from north winds and very hot suns is 
generally better. Division of the roots 
and by runners are the common methods 
of propagation, but cuttings taken off in 
the spring make plants less liable to form 
runners, which, of course, weakens the 
parent plant. 

Violet-roots are often a foot er 18 
inches long, so give them room to run 
well down into the soil, and be sure that 
they find something good at the bottom. 
They are not particular as to the con- 
dition of the manure, but the richer the 
better—only bury it deeply so that the 
roots, though not in contact with it at 


first, will, in their search for it, go down 

well out of the way of summer droughts. » 
If your ground is light, tread it in firmly 

before planting, and keep it firm after- 

wards. After planting, give a good 

soaking of water, and the work is done. 

By the time the warm weather comes 

your-plants ought to be beyond the reach 

of mischief. Nevertheless, keep watch | 
and, if very dry, water occasionally, and, 
above all, spread some cool, well- 

rotted dung over the surface of the 

Violet-beds. This will keep the plants 

free from red spider, and save them from 

scorching, 

Fragrance in the violet is of greater 
importance than even size or color. 
Length of stem, its stiffness and suita- 
bility for working-up into bouquets, and 
also freeness of blooming should be con- 
sidered in selecting varieties, The 
sweetness of the violet is very evanescent, 
few flowers so much so, A bunch of 
blooms in twenty-four hours after being 
gathered has already lost the best part of 
its perfume, when two days old its smell 
is suspicious, and on the third day it 
should be thrown away. Yet, if a box in 
which fresh violets have been packed be 
promptly closed up, the delicate violet 
fragrance may be detected there in all its 
purity many weeks after. 

Violets should be gathered as early in 
the morning as possible, and theic stems 
at once placed in water. If the flowers 
are to be sent away for some distance 
each bunch should be hooded over with a 
sheet of paraffin paper for protection, and 
to confine the fragrance. Our florists, 
when packing the flowers, usually lay the 
bunches close together in single layers on 
flats, which rest on cleats in the packing 
boxes. but sometimes shelves are used in 
which round holes have been cut to hold 
one bunch each. 

Violet plants bloom freely for two 
seasons, after which they become weak 
and straggling in habit, and the flowers 
produced are poor and few. The plants 
should be renewed after the second year, 
fresh soil being necessary to ensure 
success, 

The popularity of the violet is as old as 
the daffodil or the rose. In ancient 
mythology it was dedicated to Venus. 
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When Athens was at the height of her 
glory bunches of violets were exposed for 
sale in the market-place at all times of 
the year. From the days of Homer the 
beauty and fragrance of the violet have 
furnished a favorite theme for poets. To 
Shakespeare it was a type of modesty and 
maidenhood, and Scotland’s poet agreed 
with the Bard of Avon, for he also wrote 
‘The Violet is for modesty,’ 


A Popular Half-hardy Annual 


eng 


Balsam, or Impatiens, derives its name 
from a peculiarity in the elastic nature of 
the seedpod, which discharges the seed 
when ripe, or when touched. Balsams 
are one of the most popular and beautiful 
of our half-hardy annuals. They produce 
rose-like blooms of varied colors in great 
abundance, and remain in flower for a 
considerable time. Balsams are suitable 
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exquisitely delicate and- beautiful color- 


DOUBLE BALSAM. 


for outdoor cultivation, and aiso make 
beautiful pot plants; and form striking 
objects for the decoration of the con- 
Servatory or greenhouse. 

Many of the Balsams obtainable from 


most nurserymen and seedsmen are 


notable for their large size,- perfect 
doubleness, and symmetry of form, with 
the most brilliantly striking and 
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ing. A first sowing should be made in 
August or September; and afterwards 
sowings up to February. The’ plants 
should stand at least 1 ft. apart, and 
water must be freely supplied in dry 
weather. They require a rich soil and 
plenty of sunshine. If the surface soil is 
mulched to a depth of 2 in., it will keep 
the ground moist, and also afford nourish- 
ment to the plants. 

After the season of blooming is over, if 
the old plants are to be preserved they 
should be cut back and the cuttings put 
in; but if not wanted, they should be at 
least kept until the cuttings are rooted. 
If the old plants are kept over they may 
have a season of rest, kept partially dry-; 
before they are started into growth they 
should be shaken out-of the old soil, Old 
plants or cuttings should have the points 
of the shoots pinched out occasionally to 
make the specimens bushy. 


SPRAY PUNY s. 
Orchardists, Gardeners, and fruitsrowers. 


We are Manufacturers of the following well-known Spray Pumps, which are built by 
competent mechanics and are up-to-date in every way. Below are particulars of our standard 


lines, and if you have not a good sprayer yet it would certainly pay you to invest in one of 


our manufacture suitable for your needs 


Ensure Prime Fruit 
and Use 
A. W. DOBBIE & Co.’s 
Spray Pumps. 


‘‘Commonwealth,”’ 


Ge ° 99 in 24 gal. Stout Gal- The old favorite. 
Excelsior, vanised Iron Tank, £ IOS. 


Unsprayed. 
A powerful all-brass easy-working, D.A. Pump. Fitted in strong 60: 


66 ° e 99 
Excelsior Special,’ £10 gal. Wood Vat. One double nozzle with extension pipe, and 25 ft. of 


Sprayed. 


hose and large funnel strainer. 


Mounted on i 17S. 6d. 


40 gal Barrel 
chamber adjustable stroke, 3, 4, or 5 inch, 


double cyclone nozzle, 12 ft. hose. 


cLook at this photo. of 
Sprayed and Unsprayed 


Our Pumps. 


A powerful pump, no leather packings, 
working parts brass. 


Large steel air 


Equally good for large andismall gardens, 


Double action, brass pump, perfect auto.aatic mixer, latest 


Ciilns ek e 4-99 Most Popular We offer this as the best for small fruit and 
Little Giant, Pump, £2 I7S. 6d. vegetable gardens. Double action brass pump 


automatic mixer, 6 ft. hose and single nozzle in 8-gual.. painted galvanised iron tank. 


and Pump Makers, 


Engineers, Brass: Founders, GAW/LE FR 


A. W. Dobbie & Co., 


PLACE, 
DELAIDE. 


More. 
‘Apples, and= Buy One* of 
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EARLY TOMATOES, Early 
Ruby, Earliana, Early 


Jewel, Early Red Chemin, 
Early Freedom, 6d packet 


Early Cucumbers, Jewel of 
Koppitz, Short Prickly, 6d 
per packet 


Yard Long or Snake Beans, 
6d per packet 
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Emperor William French 
Beans, 6d and 1s. packet 


Egg Plant or Brinjal, 6d 
packet 
Early White Vegetable 


Marrow, 6d packet 


New Zealand Spinach, with 
directions, 6d packet 


Cape Gooseberry 
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Cole’s Early Water Melon, 6d 
packet 


Fordhook Early Water Melon, 
6d packet 


Capsicums and Chillies 


Rocky Ford, Long Island 
Beauty, Extra Early 
Hackensack, and _ other 
Sweet Melons, 6d packet 


List of Spring and Summer Flower Seeds, Vegetable & Agricultural Seeds on Application 


EE. @&@ WW. Hackett, 


Seedsmen, Nurserymen, &c., 
Telephone 350. 


WILLIEM JAMES: 


: House, Land, and Estate Agent, 
54 PIRIE STREET, ADELAIDE (Opposite State Bank). 


If you require a House, Farm, Orchard, or a Dairy it will pay you to get a list of my 
good assortment of properties. I have some lovely Orangeries, splendid Farms in choice 
and safe districts ; also Handsome Gentlemen’s Residences, and Cottages with Acres. 


Now Offering— 
A 5-Roomed House ana 3 Acres, stables, ete. £280 for the freehold 
Investment--Cheap House of 5 Rooms, all stone, Rent 10s, Price £175 


FOR LAND AT 


PINN&ROC 


APPLY TO 


AEDERSEY, GREASY & BEAUMONT, 


Alfred Chambers, CURRIE ST., next Bank of Adelaide, 


Architects and General Commission Agents. 
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RUMSEY’S 
HONEST 
SEEDS. 
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The Vegetable Garden. 


Operations for the Month. 


Judging from the wet weather experi- 
enced in July and August (up to time of 
writing) it is probable that we may have 
a late spring. 

This is one of the busiest times of the 
year with both vegetables and flowers in 
Sowing, planting, pruning, lawn-making, 
walk-making, &c. 

With a good start in the spring, the 
chances are in favor of a good vegetable 
‘supply in the summer. 

Whilst there is yet time a sufficient 
‘extent of ground should be prepared on 
which to carry on a succession of vege- 
tables; not that it need take a very 
extensive space in which to grow all the 
vegetables needed in a fair-sized family if 
proper economy be carried out. The 
great point to be kept in view is, never to 
allow any part of the vegetable garden to 
Temain unoccupied longer than can 
be avoided. Use abundance of good 
dung for most vegetables, and, if possible. 

“use it in a well-rotted condition, without 

the best part, or the soul of it, so to 
Speak, having been washed away by 
rain. 


Asparagus Bran. 


This is also known as Yard-long or 
Snake Bean. It has remarkably long, 
slender, light green pods, which are used 
in the same manner as French Beans, 
This isa good month to make the first 
Sowing, and in doing so follow the cul- 
tural directions given below for the 
French Bean. The plants grow about 
8ix feet high, and require sticks, or will 
Stow well against a wall. 


Frencu Beans. 

It is now time to commence sowing 
French Beans again. Any good garden 
soil will grow them, but the best crops 
are obtained from good loams or alluvial 
soils. The drills should be a few inches 
deep, varying from 2 to 4 inches, 
according to the weather and state of the 
soil. Make the rows 3 feet apart, and 
put the seeds at least 6 inches apart in 
the rows. 7 

A good manure for this popular vege- 
table is a light dressing of farmyard 
manure, 4 to 6 cwt. of superphosphate, 
and 1 cwt, of sulphate of potash (or 4 
ewt. of kainit) per acre. The use of 2 
cwt. of nitrate of soda per acre gives a 
a very substantial increase of crop, 

Should the soil be very dry, water it 
well before sowtng. The’ beans should 
be gathered as they become fit—that is, 
while young and tender; and unless it is 
desired to save some seed they should 
not be allowed to ripen, as thereby the 
bearing powers of the plants will be con- 
siderably lessened. 

The varieties of French Beans, includ- 
ing Butter Beans, are very numerous, so 
it is advisable for each grower to choose 
what best suits his requirements. 

Runner BEAns. ' 

Thesh are summer plants, and may be 

sown from September to March. The 


rows for these should be 4 or 5 feet 


apart, and before planting, poles about 
6 feet long should be set up along the 
rows at a distance of three or four feet 
apart. Around each pole plant each 6 or 
8 seeds, 2 inches deep, and when they 
come up thin them out, leaving four of 
the strongest plants to each pole, It may 
sometimes become necessary to tie the 


« 
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young tendrils to the poles at first, but as 
soon as they begin to run they will twine 
around the sticks naturally without any 
artificial help. They require plenty of 
water during the hot weather, and should 
be liberally mulched. 


Broccoi1. 


Seed may be sown in small beds or 
seed-boxes, and the seedlings transplanted 
when the young broccolis are large 
enough. Sow thinly in little drills. 


CABBAGE, 


The JImproyed Heading Chinese 
Cabbage is a good variety for present 
sowing being both vigorous and rapid, 
The leaves are Jarge light green, and of a 
mild, delicate flavor. 


Carz GoosEBERRY. 


This is a very branching perennial, 
growing about 3 feet high, bearing 
bladder-shaped pods, each enclosing one 
juicy orange-yellow fruit about the size 
of a cherry. The fruit is valued for 
dessert and for preserves. It is very 
productive. : 

Sow in September or October, and 
plant out in October or November in 
rows 3 feet apart. A rich sandy loam, 
well drained, deeply ploughed, and sub- 
soiled is best for the purpose. When the 
plants are about 6 inches high, thin out 
to about 3 feet apart, and put up a light 
trellis to train them on. The plants 
which have been taken out may be planted 
in some other part of the garden. Before 
planting out, clip all the leaves off except 
the top bud. 


Cress and Musrarp. 

Sow for succession about once a fort- 
night in light rich soil in drills half an 
inch deep and 8 inches apart, and sow 
thickly. 

CucumBER. 


We dealt fully with the Cucumber in 
our last issue, More seed may he sown 
in order to keep up a succession, 

This will be about the time to plant 
out the Cucumbers raised on heat (as 
advised in our July issue), but see that 
they are well protected from frost. 


Eaq Prant, — 


This excellent vegetable was described 


Pane oe el nape cane tart Le 
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16 
in the July issue of this journal. 
seed may be sown lf required. 


More 


LETTUCE. 


If plants are available, say three 
or four inches high, plant out in good 
rich soil, which has been trenched and 
well manured, in rows a foot apart each 
way. : 

-MELons. 


Melons will grow, after a fashion, on 
most soils, but a fairly rich, loamy soil, 
resting on a stiff subsoil, is about the 
best suited to its nature. The cultiva- 
tion of melons is similar to that of cucum- 


bers. Mark off the land in 6-feet squares: 


and at each intersection make a hole 2 
feet in diameter. If the soil be not, 
naturally rich, mix with it a compost 
made up of well-rotted stable manure, 
sheep or poultry dung, wood ashes, bone- 
dust (if procurable), and a little salt. 
Fill up the hole with this prepared soil, 
and sow five or six seeds in it in a ring. 
Half an inch is deep enough for the 
the seeds. When they are up, take out 
all but two plants in each hill. Stop all 
lateral runners as soon as they show 
fruit, and the secondary runuers must be 
pinched back to the fruit in the same 
manner, If the weather is dry, give the 
beds a good soaking with diluted liquid 
manure about once a week. Water every 
evening sufficiently to damp the soil 
right down to the roots, but no stagnant 
water must lay about or the plants will 
not thrive. 

As the vines begin to run, it will be 
noticed that they do so with greater 
rapidity, and the runners look . most 
healthy and succulent, when they make 
their way over some particularly rich 
patch or overa manure heap. The reason 
for this that the rootlets emanating from 
the vines find their way into the rich 
humus, and extract nourishment, which 
is thus conveyed direct to the young 
vine. It is the same with pumpkins and 
cucumbers; hence, when preparing for 
melon-sowing, it is always well to spread 
‘a light coating of farmyard manure over 
the soil the vines will probably follow. 

To ascertain when a melon is ripe, tap 
it with the knuckles, and, if a hollow 
drum-like sound is heard, the melon is 
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ripe. 

Good varieties are — Black Spanish, 
Cole’s Early, Ice Cream, Fordhook 
Early, and Mammoth Champion, Rock 
Melons we can recommend are—Yellow 
Cantaloup, Early Hackensack, Rocky 
Ford, Long Island Beauty, and Emerald 
Gem. 


This only refers to water melons. 


Pie melons are cultivated in the same 
manner as the above. 
hardy, and the melons keep a long time. 
The flesh when stewed and made into 
pies is an excellent substitute for apples. 


They are very 


Mountain, or ORAcH SPInaca, 


This is also known as Tree, Cape, and 
French Spinach. 
as Spinach. Sow in drills 2 feet apart. 


The leaves are used 


_ When the plants are 3 to 4 inches high. 


thin out to 18 inches apart in the rows. 
Oxra, or GomBo, 


Make a small sowing in rows from 2 to 
3 feet apart. 

The green seed pods, while young and 
tender, are used in soups, &c., to which 
they give a thick, jelly-like consistency 
and fine flavor. 


Pumpkins, SquasHes, TRoMBoNES and 
VEGETABLE MARROWS. = - 


These are all cultivated in the same 
manner and sown at the same season of 
the year as melons and cucumbers. The 
The only difference is that they require 
much more space, owing to their more 
vigorous growth. The holes should be 
8 feet apart, instead of 6 feet, and only 
one plant of pumpkins in each. In the 
case of custard marrows, two plants may 
be left. 

Ravisu. 

‘Sow either in drills or broadcast, and 
when the plants are fit thin out to about 
two inches apart. 

Rate. 

Make a ‘small sowing of Broad-Leaf 
Essex Rape in the same manner as 
Mustard and Cress, Itis a very whole- 
some vegetable; the leaves are used as 
Spinach, and also as a salad, 

Tomato. 


More seed may be sown. This excellent 


fruit was fully dealt with in the August 


issue of this journal. 
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Sea Kate. 
Continue blanching, as adviscd in our 
last issue. 
New ZEALAND SPINACH. 
Try some seed of the above, which will 


be found a 
It grows freely and produces 


very valuable Summer 
Spinach. 
leaves of the greatest succulency in the 
hot weather if watered. It is used in the 
same way as the other Spinach. 

Sow the seed in a bed, 4 inches apart, 


and when the plants are 8 inches high 


plant out in light rich soil in rows 3 feet. 


apart each way. 


Robert Hill, 
Chaff and Grain Merchant, 
64 CURRIE STREET, Adelaide. 
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E. BLACKEBY, 
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Up to-date Tailors 


db 
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Also, a large stock 
of Gents’ Mercery 
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which can be pur- 
chased at 20 per 
cent. less than 
elsewhere. 


Self-measurement 
forms supplied on 


eS application. 


‘A. BROWN & CO. 


15 CENTRAL MARKET. 
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Sowing Seeds. 


One of the most common mistakes con- 
nected with this matter, especially in the 
case of vegetables and salaas, is that of 
sowing too much seed at a time, and not 
making provision for successional crops, 
one sowing taking as much seed as should 
have lasted the season. Thus all the 
ground is cropped at once, and no space 
left for other crops to follow. The 
consequence is that there is a feast of 
good things; followed by a long fast. 

Now, in cropping a garden, whether it 
bea small one or one of large extent, 
there is nothing like sketching out a 
rough ground plan beforehand, and 
marking on it the exact position and 
number of rows required of- each crops 
and also the crops to follow. 

One often finds the owner of a garden 
who can alweys have plenty of vegetables 
and salads from the same ground area 
that his neighbour finds quite inadequate 
to meet his wants. This is, in a great 
measure, due to the greater amount of 
skill brought to bear, not only in growing 
the crops well, but, above all, in getting 
them in the very nick of time, so that 
there is always something fit for present 
use, and plenty coming on. 

We often find a seed-bed of Lettuce, or 
‘Cabbages, in a small villa garden that 
would have supplied plants enough for 
the largest establishment, and if this one 
‘sowing had been divided into three, at 
intervals of a fortnight or three weeks, 
‘a prolonged supply would have resulted ; 
but, the seed being sown at one time, 
‘three parts of the crop were useless, 

The same with Peas, Beans, Cauli- 
flowers, and other crops; one good row at 
atime will supply a small family with 
‘succulent vegetables, but if treble the 
quantity be sown, it is pretty certain 
that for two-thirds of the season the 
owner will get Peas and Beans as hard ag 
bullets. 

A seed bed half-a yard square will give 
‘enough plants to supply the garden of 
any ordinary family with abundance of 


Vegetables and salads. 
a 

_We post ‘The Australian Gardener’ 
direct for 3s. 6d. per annum. 
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Vegetables under Fruit-Trees. 


Although we have known many 
instances where heavy crops of fruit were 
obtained from land planted with vege- 
tables, we have seen few cases where even 
fair crops of vegetables have been grown 
under fruit-trees. The causes of failure 
are generally manuring, 
planting the wrong kinds or wrong 
varieties of vegetables. and not allowing 
sufficient space for the plaut to make up 
in leaf expansion what the organ loses in 
impaired functional activity from deficient 
light. 

Early Potatoes will do fairly under 
trees. They can be planted earlier than 
in the open, the branches of the tree 
giving shelter from frosts. Then the 
plant will have extra time to make up for 
slow growth. 

Late Brocoli also do well, as they do 
their principal growing while the leaves 
are off the trees. The branches afford 
them shelter. 

Early Turnips will succeed, too, and 
salads in the summer-time. 


insufficient 


Hoeing between Crops. 


Hoeing should not be delayed till the 
weeds are nearly fully grown, as many 
people think, judging by the appearance 
of their gardens; the work should be 
carried out as much as possible when the 
weeds are quite small, 

If the whole of the surface of the 
ground between any kind of crops be 
lightly stirred with the hoe, not only the 
weeds showing plainly, but many only 
just pushing through will also be 
destroyed. 

There is yet another important advan- 
tage attending this comparatively light 
work, Many soils, especially where clay 
exists in large or small quantities, are 
apt to bind badly in wet weather, and 
this is followed by cracking in dry, hot 
weather. Keeping the surface loosened 
with a hoe prevents the rapid loss of 
moisture by evaporation and the conse- 
quent cracking, and also admits the 
warm, moist air to the roots of the 
plants. 


e 
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Ii will thus be seen that the more often 
the hoeing is repeated the better it will 
be for the crops—in fact, it is advisable 
to use the hoe three or four times early 
in the season rather than delay this 
operation till the weeds have gained a 
strong foothold, when merely hoeing 
them up will not be sufficient to destroy 
them. 


Summer Lettuce. 


There can be no question that Lettuce 
to be crisp and succulent require to be 
grown without check from the first 
sprouting of the seed until pulled up for 
use, and the best way to ensure such a 
condition during the summer months is 
to sow the seed where it is to remain and 
avoid transplanting, for, while plants are 
getting over the check occasioned by 
removal, those left undisturbed will be 
nearly fit for use. The best plan is to 
sow rather thinly in drills one foot apart, 
and, as soon as the plants are large 
enough to handle, to thin them out 
partially, and by pulling out the largest 
for mixed salads as they become fit for 
use a succession of crisp Lettuce may 
be kept up with very little trouble. The 
main thing is to have a deeply-cultivated, 
well-enriched piece of ground dug up 
some considerable time before it is wanted 
for sowing, in order that the surface may 
get mellow and friable, for on loose, 
freshly-dug soil it is useless to expect 
Lettuce to grow freely in dry weather. 
‘A sowing of White Cos and All-the-Year- 
Vound Cabbage Lettuce made about 
once a fortnight will yieid a constant 
supply, and if the same course is adopted 
with Radishes and Mustard and Cress 
there need be no fear of the salad supply 
running short. 
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Cultivation of the. Potato. 


(Continued from last issue.) 


From ‘Queensland Agricultural Journal’} 


Following are the results of some 
experiments carried out by Mr. H. C. 
Quodling, Inspector of Agriculture, when 
manager of Westbrook State Farm. The 
manures were Superphosphate, Bonedust, 
Blood, and Kainit; each at the rate of 
4 cwt. per acre, and the weight of seed 
planted in 4 acre plots 178lb.. These 
manures yielded 716lb., 704lb., 712ib., and 
722\b. respectively. 

One plot was unmanured, and planted 
with cut potatoes, yielded 751 lb. per 


plot, and in the last plot the potatoes © 


were planted whole and the yield was 
708 lb. : 

The best manure then, for potatoes, is 
a mixture of farmyard manure and some 
artificial. For instance, 16 tons of stable 
manure will produce a larger crop than 
the most remunerative 
artificial manure ; but, employ a mixture 
of 8 tons of stable. manure and 3 cwt. of 
nitrate of soda, or an equivalent quantity 
of sulphate of ammonia, and a far greater 
yield will be obtained—in fact, such a 
dressing gives the greatest yield and the 
most remuneratiue results of any. If 


dressing of 


stable manure is unavailable, any arti- 
ficial dressing for potatoes should contain 
nitrogen, phosphorus, and potash. Omit 
one of these (as has already been shown), 
and the result will be a poor crop. The 
omission of nitrogen will cause the 
greatest loss, and that of potash the 
least. ‘ 
~~ = Soils, — 

“Of all crops grown, the potato is the 
one which shows the — greatest 
content of potash. in the. mineral con- 
stituents withdrawn from the soil Hénce 
the well-known value ‘of soil derived from 
granitic detritus for ‘potato culture. In 
it, we have. abundance _ of © potassium 
silicate, derived. from the decomposing 
felspar and = ‘slowly~ set- free “in other 
forms, for the uses of the plant. _ Where 
ground has been annually cropped with 
potatoes, for, many years , without a. rota- 
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tion, it is mainly owing to the potash 
having been used up that the soil is not 
liberal in its return of tubers. 

Generally, it may be said that potatoes 
may be grown on any soil, but that those 
grown on clay soils are waxy and of bad 
quality ; light, granitic soils produce nice 
mealy potatoes; and fertile loams yield 
the best tubers—best both in soli) and 
quantity. 


— Seed Potatoes, — 


When we speak of seed potatoes, we 
mean potato tubers which are planted, 
whole or cut, to produce a crop. Potato 
seed is a very different thing. The 
potato is a Solanum, which produces 
flowers and seed vessels, The latter 
appear in the form of a small green apple 
or tomato, which contains a quantity of 


small seeds, and it is by sowing many . 


thousands of these seeds that new 
varieties are produced, in very limited 
numbers compared with the enormous 
numbers of seed sown, by scientific 
growers, who make the production of new 
kinds of potatoes a business, and a very 
profitable busimess it has often proved to 
these experimenters. Here, however, I 
am only dealing with the tubers or so- 
called seed potatoes. | 

_ There is a good deal to be studied in 
the selection, care, and treatment of seed 
potatoes, and many farmers take far too 
little care of them. When the summer 
crop is dug, the small potatoes are hauled 
to the barn, and either left in bags until 
the next planting season comes around, 
or else in a large uncovered heap on the 
floor. Then, when planting time has 
arrived, it is considered time enough to 
overhaul the heap, bags, or pit, and pick 
out the rotten ones. Too often the seed 
is found in a matted condition, owing to 
the potatoes not having been turned, 
This necessitates the whole mass being 
stirred up—a process which breaks off the 
majority of the shoots. All this means 


loss—a loss which can easily be avoided 


by being careful to turn the seed over 
occasionally, say about once a fortnight, 
or, at any eyent, a fortnight before 
planting, by which a gain in growth may 
he brought about, New shoots will then 
form, and they will be up as early as 
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those which were planted immediately 
after the last turning. An important 
point is to plant no potatoes except those. 
which have sprouted. This was’ con- 
clusively proved to:be correct at’ the 
Queensland Agricultural College, when: 
one plot was planted with sprouted, and 
another with unsprouted seed. © The: 
former came up uniformly with scarcely 
any misses, whilst the latter plot showed 
an irregular: growth” and wide vacant 
spaces. In trials which were carried out 
for the Irish Department, at 67 centres 
in 16 counties, there was an average 
increase of 2 tons per ‘acre~ from 
sprouting, and in the four preceding 
seasons the increase due to sprouting 
ranged from 1 ton to 2: tons 13 ewt. No 
stronger testimony could be desired, 

Now, concerning the size of seed 
tubers. Opinions differ as to whether 
small or large seed gives the best results. 
A trial was made in England to settle the 
question, Three rows of equal length 
and with an equal number of setts were 
planted with Northern Star potatoes as 
follows :— 

Row No. 1—38 setts, weighing 3lb.,. 
produced 54 lb. of potatoes 

Row No. 2—88 setts, eee 4lb., 
produced 64lb. of potatoes 

Row No. 3—388 setts, weighing 7lb.,. 
produced 921b. of potatoes. 
- Assuming that the seed cost 1d. per 
lb. and the produce sold at 1d., we find’ 
that row 1 returned 4/3; row 2, 5/; and 
row 3, 7/1—clearly a great gain in favor 
of the larger setts. All were planted on 
the same day, in equal ground, and all 
had the same amount of cultivation, 

(To be Continued.) 
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Operations for September. 


— Citrus Trees. — 


Orange, lemon and other trees cf the 
‘citrus family may be planted. Although 
‘the early autumn is the best time in 
which to plant them, where a plentiful 
supply of water is at command through 
the summer September is a suitable 
month. As soon as the trees are in place 
they should be mulched with new stable 
litter, as this keeps the soil at a cool 
temperature through the hot weather. The 
soil cannot be too carefully prepared for 
the orange tree; deep soil with good 
‘drainage is the chief essential to success 
Whether the ground selected for planting 
be river alluvial or ordinary paddock 
land, it is necessary to break up the whole 
to a depth of 18 or more inches, and as 
the trenching proceeds to evenly incor- 
porate as much decayed stable manure as 
is available. Failing a good quantity of 
this, bone ianure would answer for 
mixing with the subsoil, coarse bonedust 
being far better for the purpose than fine 
‘stuff. So far as the surface is concerned 
it is necessary to provide well decayed 
stable manure to fork in close to the trees 
to give them a start. 

— Fruning. — 

Pruning should be carried on with 
dispatch, and asa thorough system of 
Spraying is the only hope of the orchardist 
against the codlin moth pest a system of 
pruning must be adopted to suit the use 
of the spraying machine. This means an 
Open-headed tree, with ample space- be- 
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‘tween the . branches — a rather low 


spreading habit, which will make it easy 
for fruit gathering as well as for spraying 
and pruning. The height of such a tree 
should not exceed 10 ft., and it would be 
better a little lower if the nature of the 
tree will allow of such a habit. 

— Scraping. — 

All pruning being finished, attention 
should be paid to the stems and main 
branches of deciduous trees. The rough 
bark that forms shelter for the larve of 
insect pests should be carefully scraped 
off and the whole surface afterwards 
washed with lime. This acts beneficially 
in several ways: it keeps the sap of the 
trees cool in hot weather, prevents the 
lodgment of insects, aud also the growth 
of moss and lichen. It is important to 
keep the hose busy curing the month, and 
in large orchards the horsehoe should be 
used at least twice, as then the ground 
will be kept quite free from weeds, as they 
are easily destroyed when youny. 


— Grafting. — 


Grafting may be carried on through the 
In the case of old, healthy trees 
of inferior varieties of apples and pears, it 


month. 


is the best plan to cut back the branches, 
new branches to form in the 
summer, and then put the grafts on the 
best placed shoots the following spring. In 
this way the graft and stock will be the 
same size and fit perfectly, and the stock 
will not receive so severe a shock us when 
denuded of its youny growth, except that 
which finds its 
grafts. The lopping off of branches 
checks the stock but little, but when the 
new shoots that form are kept rubbed 


allow 


way 


off, as is usually done with newly-grafted 
This 
method of grafting is well-known and is 
as follows:—Putting the grafts in the 
ends of the stumped branches; shaving 
the lower end of the scion intoa triangular 
shape and inserting it between the bark 
and the wood. The grafts unite readily 
in this way, but the stock does not 
recover so well as when the first method 
mentioned is practised. 


old stocks, the check is very severe. 


Inferior varieties 
of grape vines may be grafted with 
approved sorts through the month. The 
work is done thus—the soil is taken 


through ,- the | 
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away from the stems to a depth of about 
10 inches, the vine is cut off 4 to 6 inches 
below the surface, and the grafts either 


_ wedged into the top or slipped into a cut 


on the side of the stem. The scion or 
graft should be tightly tied in position, 
one eye projecting above the surface, and 
the excavation refilled with soil. 


— Strawberries. — 


Where strawberries are grown it is 
important to weed the beds and to spread 
mulch around them. The best material 
for this purpose is stable litter from 
which the short stuff’ has been shaken. 
This acts also as‘a manure, as the rains 
clean the straw and carry the manurial 
elements into the soil. 
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Planting Fruit Trees. 


A most remarkable experiment in 
planting fruit trees has been made at the 
Woburn, and also at the Harpenden 
Bedfordshire, Experimental Fruit Farms 
as well as at other places, From the last 
report of the former, it would appear that 
fruitgrowers ‘have been for ‘centuries 
wasting time and labor 
elaborate planting, which the report now 
declares to be quite unnecessary to ‘suc- 
cess. rete 

It is commonly thought necessary to 
prepare a large shallow hole, spreading 
out the roots in all directions, and 
arranging them near the surface with a 
slight upward turn at the ends, and then 
sifting in the soil with many precautions. 


‘on careful, 


This method of planting was tried, with 


that of crowding the roots into small 
holes, and ramming down the earth. The 
experiments were made not only at 


Woburn, but at Harpenden, Bedford, and 
other places, and 59 per cent. of the sets 


showed in fayour of ramming, 27 per — 


cent. showed no difference, and only 14 
per cent. were against ramming. 

There can, of course, be no question of 
the statements made in the above report, 
however they fly in the face of the 
generally accepted systems of  tree- 
planting. It happens, however, that our 
own experience, to some extent, bears out 
what is claimed for the system of digging 
a post-hole and ramming the earth round 
the plant. This is precisely what we did 
three or four years ago with a young 
acacia tree brought from Barcaldine. The 
tree not being needed, we made a_ hole 
close to a fence-post stuck the tree in, re- 
gardless of the position of the roots, and 
rammed the soil back against the post, thus 
jamming the tree in rammed earth. To- 
day, that young plant is a finely pro- 
portioned tree about 20 ft. in height 
growing in full luxuriance, 


It may well be that the results of the 
Woburn experiment will not find favour 
with orchardists either in the old country 
or here. Nevertheless, it is certain that 


- many will make experiments for them- 


selves, as we have done. 
cultural 


The < Agri- 
Barbados, in 
commenting on the above resulta, says, in 


News’ of 


reference to the following statement, viz 


that— y 

‘Examination of the trees shows that 
ramming has led to a copious development 
of fibrous roots. Direct experiments 
showed that the fibrous and small roots 
produced in the nursery before lifting 
play no greet part ‘as roots during the 
subsequent life of the tree; the important 
point is to induce fresh root formation 
the ramniing does this more rapidly than 
the orthodox method of planting. No 
harm was done, and sometimes even good 
resulted, when the old roots were 
deliberately damaged before planting.’ 

‘ Curators of botanic stations, ospecially 


| 
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would be well advised to make experi- 


_ ments, if only on a small scale, similar to 


those described. In order to test the 
application of the Woburn results to the 


planting of oranges, limes, mangoes 


cacao, &c., in these islands, it would be 
sufficient to set out a short row of each 
kind of tree, alternate trees in ‘the rows 


_ being planted according to the ,old and 


the new methods, respectively. Where 
Space is not limited, these trees need not 
be regarded as part of the permanent 
crop, but may be dug up later, in order 


to compare the effects of the two methods 


of planting upon the development of the 
Toots.’ 
—‘Queensland Agricultural Journal.’ 


TG, 
eee 


The advantages of green-manuring for ° 


the nourishment of the potato .crop have 


- become recognised, and very ‘good results 


are being obtained by the ‘system. 


Manuring of Orchards and 
Vineyards. — 


be kept in a healthy condition, and fairly 


vigorous in growth. Now, if we have a 
heavy crop one season there will be, as a 
rule, little or nothing on those trees or 


“Mr. ©. J. McCarthy, at a recent ! vines the following one. Nature provides. 


meeting of the Clare branch of the » 


South Aus. Agricultural Bureau, read a 
paper on this subject to the following 
effect: Most of the orchards and vine- 
yards in this district are from eight to 


fifteen years old, and are in their prime, 
producing some good crops, both in” 


quality and in quantity. I make bold 
in saying that this cannot last much 


longer. It does not seem reasonable to 
expect that the land will, even with careful 
pruning and good cultivation, yield good © 
crops and support the trees or vines unless 
we put something back into the soil. I 
believe, with a liberal supply of manure 
applied to the soil atthe right time, our 
high standard of fruits will be maintained 
Trees and vines must 


if not increased. 


t 


this rest, as it were, for them to build up 
~ strength enough to produce another crop 


the next season. * With the help of 
manure I am sure we will get moro 
uniform crops each season. In 1903 we 
noticed some of our Cleopatra apple 


‘trees, after bearing a heavy crop, sickly 


and stunted in growth, some limbs showing: 
die back. Having some well-rotted stable 
manure, we gave those trees a good 
dressing of it, spreading it out well from 
the base of the tree, and ploughed it in 
fairly deep, This gave good results, and 


the trees have borne several good crops. 


since, and now look as strong and healthy 
as the others. 
give any small or stunted tree a good 


dressing every season, and in time will 


We make it a practice to. 
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build them up to the same size as those 


adjoining. Like many other good things - 


there is not enough to go all round of 
stable manure, Therefore we will have 
to choose the next best. 


in the 
soils, &c., so try for yourself.” Good bone 
and phosphate, no doubt, are suitable to 
most soils where there is a good rainfall 
and, in my opinion, the best way is either 
to drill it on the top of the ground before 
the plough, or plough the land fairly deep 
and drill it in before the land sets. This 
should be done in the late autumn or 


Climatic conditions, variations 


early winter, so that the heavy winter 
rains will dissolve and convey it in a 
liquid state down to the roots. In most 
gardens or vineyards of any size there are 
to be found poor patches, and those are 
the parts I would recommend growers to 
first try to bring to the same standard as 
the more favored places. Itis the good 
average crop of anything that always pays 
best. We hear and read a lot about green 
manure, and no doubt it looks alright on 
paper ; but I doubt very much if it will 
ever take the place of the dry article. If 
gardening is going to be a profitable 
business we will soon see the drill in as 
general use among the trees and vines as 
a fertiliser as it is on the farm at the 
present time. I may state that we 
manured the greater part of the orchard 
and vineyard last season with artificial 
manure, mixing equal parts of bone and 
blood, adding one-fourth potash, and 
and drilled in about 3cwts. to the 
acre. Although we had record crops of 
pears and grapes, and both trees and vines 
made good growth, I am not prepared to 
say definitely how far they benefited, as 
it takes more than one season to derive 
the full strength from those manures, but 
we anticipate good results for the coming 
season. 
length. Bonedust was favored for orchards 
and vineyard, to be drilled in instead of 
being put more thickly in the furrows in 


the middle of the rows. About 3cwts. per ' 


acre was recommended ; too much manure 
will cause rank growth. August was 
considered the best time to apply man- 


ure. 


To find that out ~ 
it will require some practical experience. ~ 
If we ask our experts they say, ‘Oh! ~ 


The paper was discussed at some - 
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-Prevention, of Foliage Injury 
in Spraying. 


Fora number of years it has-been a 


‘problem with pathologists to find some 


successful way of treating the peach with 
fungicides in order not to injure the 
foliage. 
often cause complete defoliation, For 
this reason it has been fcund difficult to 


control a number of serious diseases — 


affecting the peach by any of the ordinary 
treatments. ‘This year it was discovered 
that a sulphur wash made by combining 
lime and sulphur, with uo other heat than 
that produced by the slacking of the 
lime, gave a preparation which was not 
injurious to peach foliage, and which 


preveated the scab, and reduced peach- 


rot to 10 per cent. on the sprayed — 
trees, whereas unsprayed trees had 75 per | 


cent. of the disease. This fungicide, fur- 
ther, completely prevented leaf spot fungi 
and produced no injury whatever, either 
to foliage or fruit. While this preparation 
has been previously used in winter, when 
the trees were dormant, this is the first 
time it has been tried on trees in active 
growth, with the success as indicated. 
—Year Book of the U.S. Dept. of Agri- 
culture. 
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Interesting Orchard Notes. 


Persimmons have been added to the 
increasing’ list of fruits that may be 


successfully exported beyond Australian 


ports. 
* * * * * * 


Packed in wood-wool, a Rutherglen 
vigneron has this year been successful in 
keeping grapes in cold. storage over a 


period of 13 weeks. 
* * * * * * 


The proper way and proper time to 
drink wine is at meals. When taken 
with food the fruit acids in wines aid 
and promote digestion. 

+e kK * ke eek * 

Wine plays an important part as a 
temperance agent. The wine-drinking 
peeple of Europe are the most sober and 
temperate people in the world. 

4 * co * * ok 

A New South Wales grower was 
recently successful in landing Persim- 
mons in excellent condition at Colombo. 
The fruit was sent as ordinary cargo. 

* * * * * * 

The New South Wales Department of 
Agriculture purchased an old 
orchard property in the Dural district, at 


a cost of £800. for experimental purposes. 
* * * * * * 


have 


All over France and Italy, where 
practically every man, woman, and child 
drink more or less wine every day, the 
use of strong liquors, which are respon- 
sible for drunkenness, is very small. 

* * ok *k * 4 

No weeds must be allowed in the 
garden at this time of the year, as they 
are robbing the trees and plants of both 
the water and plant food that are s0 
essential to them at this period of their 
growth. 

* * * * * * 

The continued wet weather experienced 
has its advantages as well as its draw- 
backs, for while being annoying and 
expensive to the orchardist who has 
several men idle it gives tle subsoil 4 
thorough soaking, so in a general sense it 
may be said that the orchardist who 
cultivates his sil well will have all the 
necessary moisture stored in the soil to 
carry his trees through the summer in 
good condition. 
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BEE -CULTURE. 


Bees in Relation to Flowers 
and Fruit-Culture. 


By Isaac Hopkins, Apiarian, in Bulletin 
18 of N.Z. Department of Agriculture. 


I. IN RELATION TO FLOWERS 
GENERALLY. ~~ 


(Continued from previous issue). 


—Mechanism of Flowers.— 


Darwin.and others have proved that 


* cross fertilisation is a most important 
factor in the continued vitality of any 
species of plant, and gives an enormous 
advantage in the struggle for existence 
where the conditions of life are not wholly 
favourable.’ In the hermaphrodite or 
-double-sex flowers, where self-fertilisation 
is possible, Nature has provided in most 
cases some wonderful contrivances to 
prevent it. and to insure cross: fertilisation 
by the transference of the all-potent 
pollen-grains from some other plant of 
the same species. 

The adaptability of the hive-bee to the 
work of cross-fertilisation seems most 
marvellous, when we realise that in its 
‘separate expeditions in search of nectar 
and pollen it keeps to the flowers of the 
same species, otherwise its visits would be 
-of no service in most cases, and probably 
‘detrimental in many. 

On the subject of hermaphrodite flowers 
‘Cheshire says,— 

An examination of most blooms will 
show that the essential organs before 
referred to (authers and pistils) are so 
placed that an accidental or unaided 
transfer of pollen to stigma is unlikely, 
and where this arrangement of parts is 
not found it frequently occurs that the 
anthers ripen and dehisce much before, or 
not till some time after, the stigma has 
so matured as to be ready for pollination. 
In the former case, as we may observe in 
the common garden nasturtium (Tro- 
pxolum majus), the pollen is all carried 
away by insects by the time the stigma 
presents itself, so that if fertilisation be 
effected it must be through the bringing 
of pollen from some other blooms still 
shedding it. Insects are the means which 
accomplish this, and to secure their 


_ visits the blooms spread 
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thew a 
quet. 


In the common sage (Salvia officinalis). 5 


both the stamens and the pistil are of a 
very peculiar form, and the latter is not 
fully developed and ready to be fecundated 
until after the anthers of thesame blossoms 
have shed their pollen. 

The anther-cells, instead of being close 
together, are at the two ends of a long 
connective, which is attached by a sort of 
pivot joint at about one-third of its length 
to the stalk of the stamen. ‘he lower 
anther-cells contain very little pollen, 
sometimes none at all, while the upper 
ones are fully developed. When the bee 
thrusts its head into the tube, it presses 
against the lower cells and pushes them 
back; the connectives revolve on their 
axis, and the upper. anther-cells are 
brought down on the bee’s back, the 
hair of which brush off the pollen, which 
the bee carries away, and as soon as it 
meets with an older blossom, in which 
the pistil is fully developed, it is evident 
that upon entering the tube of this 
blossom the pollen already on the bee’s 
back must be rubbed against the stig- 
ma, and the cross-fertilisation be thus 
effected. 


See 


Il IN RELATION TO FRUIT 
CULTURE. 


Professor A. J. Cook, the well-known 
entomologist and apiarist, author of ‘ The 
Manual of the Apiary’ formerly of 
Michigan Agricultural College, and now 
of Pomona College, California, who has 
paid particular attention to this subject . 
extending over a long period, wrote me 
a short time agoin reply to some questions 
I sent him. He said,— 


Bees never harm blossoms, but are 
always a help. Bees are a tremendous 
aid through pollination. Many of our 
best fruits must be cross-pollinated to 
produce. Many pears, apples, and 
plums, &c,, are utterly sterile to their 
own pollen. Bees are alone numerous 
enough to effect this valuable service. I 
am sure that it is an incontrovertible fact 
that bees as the great agents in pollination 
are far more valuable to the world than 
for the honey they produce. The best 
orchardists (in California) now arrange 
with apiarists to bring their bees to the 
orchards; they find they must have the 
bees, 


Coming from such an authority, this is 
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eminent testimony as to the value of the 


hive: bee to orchardists. 


Conclusive evidence in this respect 
came under my own observation. In the 
winter of 1882 I started a bee far.a at 
Matamata, and had about one hundred 
colonies of bees when the fruit-blooming 
season came on. The apiary was located 
close to a mixed orchard of large trees 
covering some 10 acres. The nearest 
bush was about five miles distant, I 
should judge, and the orchard being in 
ap open plain, there was no shelter for 
wild bees 1iearer than the bush, so that it 
is not at all likely the orchard was ever 
by bees. I was informed that, though 
the trees blossomed abundantly each 
season, the trees bore very little fruit, that 
the whole 10 acres did not supply fruit 
enough for the station. The result 
in that and subsequent seasons, by the 
aid of my bees, was that the trees had to 
be propped up in all directiuns to» keep 
them from breaking down under the 
weight of the fruit. 


(To be Continued,) 
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Horses Blown By Lucerne. 


These few remarks on the above subject 
(writes D. M. Hugo of Nuy) are for- 
warded as the result of my own personal 
-experiences, and they may serve as a 
warning to farmers who are in the habit 
of feeding lucerne regularly to their 
horses. That lucerne is a perfectly safe 
feed when properly given no one can 
dispute, but accidents will occur in the 
best regulated establishments. One day 
one of my mares, a valuable Hackney, fed 
on faded young lucerne, was found to be 
badly griped, and despite the adminis. 
tration of homely remedies, she became 
worse and worse, and towards evening 
was so distended with gas that she had 
+he appearance of an ox in a similar con- 
dition. T hurriedly sent for Mr. Goodall 
the Government Veterinary Surgeon at 
Worcester, and for once was lucky enough 
to find him in, On making an exam- 
ination Mr. Goodall informed me that the 
only thing to save the animal’s life would 
be to puncture the bowel with a trochar 
and canula, but he warned me that it was 
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a risky operation in the horse, aud only 
to be thought of as a last resort. By 
artificial light the operation was success- 
fully performed in the right flank, and a 
tremendous amount of gas escaped; the 
animal obtained instant relief, and 
immediately went off into a sound sleep. 
She made a good recovery, and suffered 
no ill effects. Mr. Goodall informs me 
that he has performed the operation on 
several animals since with ,0.d results 
but, on account of the susceptibility of 
the horse to peritonitis, it is not an 
operation he would recommend anyone to 
undertake; but still, if a valuable animal’s 
life is at stake, it might be worth 
while. The great points to bear in mind 
are to sterilize the trochar and canula 
thoroughly by boiling, to cut the hair off 
the point of puncture and disinfect the 
skin, and to push the canula well in, so 
that it does not slip off the bowel. The 
operation is done in the right flank, in 
the middle of the triangular space between 
the hip-bone, last rib and backbone. The 
trochar canula ought to be at least eight 
inches long. 

Cape of Good Hope Agricultural Journal, 


eel 


Curing Hams and Bacon. 


Before being killed, a pig should have 
nothing to eat for at least twelve hours 
preceding the slaughter. By whatever 
means the animals death is accomplished 
every endeavour mnst be made to get the 
last drop of blood out of the bedy, other- 
wise the flesh will not cure well. Assoon 
as this is done, the carcase should be 


plunged into almost boiling water. The 
proper temperature is very important. If 
either too hot or too cold, the hair will 
not come freely off. A good old-fashioned 
plan to try the temperature is to let afew 
drops of pig’s blood fall on the water, If 
it spreads all over the surface, the tem- 
perature is right. Leave the pig in the 
water till the hair comes freely off. The 
next thing is to hoist the carcase out of 
the water. Hang it up and scrape it 
vigorously «with some sort of blunt 
scraper ; the lid of a billy is as good as 
anything else. When the 
removed, dry the carcase well. Next, re- 
move the intestines, and wipe the inside 
of the body dry. Let the pig hang in a 
cool place for twenty-four hours. Then 
cut it up into hams, hands, spare ribs 
loins, and belly pieces. The spare-ribs 
and loins are usually roasted fresh. The 
other parts are rubbed over with coarse 
salt and a little salpetre, and laid on a 
table, flesh uppermost, so as to drain off 
any blood. 

Where aside is to be dry-cured whole, 
after removing the joint oil and washing 
the cavity freely with salt and water, the 
flesh part of the side should be sprinkled 
freely with equal parts of powdered 
saltpetre and boric acid, to retain the 
colour. After twenty-four hours wash 
this mixture off. Then dry-salt with 
the following:—d0 lb. best fine dairy 
salt, 5 lb. of brown sugar, 5 1b. of 
powdered sultpetre. and 5 lk. of boric 
acid. 

These should be well mixed and passed 
Rub the flesh freely 

this mixture for 


hair is 


through a fine sieve. 
every morning with 


Vor GOODNESS Sake Use 


CEROY Tk 
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fourteen days, Each day drain off all 


accumulated fluids. More care should be 
directed to rubbing the first two days 
after which it may be conducted more 
lightly. The sides are laid one on each 
other, and reversed every day. 

When the curing is completed, wash 
off the salt, &e , with warm water, and 
hang the side up to dry ina well-ventilated 
room. With favourable weather this will 
take from four to six days. 

The bacon is then hung in the smoke 
house. The fire place is outside the 
smoke-house, from which a flue com- 
Mmunicates with the centre of the floor, to 
reduce the temperature of the smoke as 
much as possible before reaching the 
bacon, It is a distinct advantage to 
smoke in a cool state. Native apple-tree 
and hardwood sawdust, or damp maize 
cobs, are useful to smoke with, and will 
improve the flavor. The smoking will 
take from four to five days. 
needed to determine when the flavor is 
sufficiently developed. 

‘Queensland Agricultural Journal.’ 


Judgment is 


Miscellaneous Items. 


One cause of serious loss to farmers is 
their want of care for farm machinery. 
it tstduect 
All vegetable matter, weeds, stubble, 
and such like, should be turned in, not 
burned off. 
t ti Set 
Corn, while it will grcw fairly well in 
an acid soil, is often benefited by a 
dressing of lime, 


Smee Ae 
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Anyone who plants and reaps crops 
knows that it is ruinous to the soil to 
keep on taking away without ever putting 
anything back. 

Deiat 

Liming favors the growth and action 
of nitrifying and other desirable soil 
bacteria, as well as setting free hitherto 
nsoluble potash. 

tee tag oy: 

When selecting stallions for a district 
those who perform the task should know 
the class of mares in the district, and 
secure a horse to suit them. 

te STARS 

The stables should be well ventilated 
and drained, using plenty of bedding. 
Sawdust or land plaster will readily 
absorb all of the liquid manure, 

hextechas ot 

A lot of inferior grains and vegetables 
can be converted into a good profit by 
being fed to pigs, and, when dairying is 
carried on, pigs are an absolute necessity. 

t t t 

In the lucerne regions of America 
brood sows are fed exclusively on lucerne 
hay in winter, and pasture in summer 
time. Very little grain, or none what- 
ever, is fed. As a result the sows are 
always strong, vigorous, and healthy, 

eae dest 

No horse can be kept in good condition 
if it be infected with worms, and al] 
horses are liable to be thus troubled at 
some time, both colts and older horses, 
These worms line the intestinal tract and 
sap the energy liberated by the food 


eaten, so that no amount of good care 


and feeding will fleshen a wormy horse. 
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Eucalyptus is said to be an excellent 
cure for influenza in horses. The method 
of application is to saturate a strip of 
soft cloth with the oil and tie it around 
the bit, 

tists tae at 

According to statements made recently 
by leading American manufacturers the 
farmer would not have to buy more than 
one half of his present stock of machinery- 
if he took proper care of it. 

se Pap 

Because £20 will not buy the same 
stamp of horse now as it would 15 years 
ago does not prove that they have fallen 
offin quality. It merely establishes the 
fact that they have gone up in value. 

iets 
_ When we produce a cereal crop and 
dispose of it, almost everything is taken 
away off the land, and we have to be 
continually replacing these things, while 
if we feed to stock we have the most of it 
returned to the land. 

tine Atecons 

Brood sows should always have sufti- 
cient nutritious food to keep them in 
At farrowing time the 
sow should not be too fat, If she has. 
had plenty of exercise and is in fair con- 
dition she will be better prepared to care 
for her offspring. aS 
fin Tice 

The roots of maize, millets, and 
sorghums penetrate to a great depth for 
nourishment and moisture, hence the aim 
is to adopt deep cultivation in order to 
loosen the subsoils. A porous subsoil not 


good condition. 


_ only affords the roots an opportunity to 


develop, but also to provide storage for 
moisture. 


ARAB COFFEE 


DELICIOUS AROMA. 
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NOTICE TO FRUIT AND PLANT DEALERS. 


The attention of all persons interested in the inter-State trade in fruits, plants, and vegetables is hereby drawn to the 
Amended Regulations dealing therewith as published in the ‘‘Government Gazette” of July 9, 1908, on pages 33 and 34, under which 


1. Grape vines, or portions thereof, are absolutely prohibited. 


2. Other plants and fruits may be introduced via Serviceton by rail, per parcels post, to Adelaide, and via Port Adelaide 
by sea only. 

3. No parcel containing those goods shall be landed in South Australia without an inspector’s permit. 

4. No plants other than those growing in pots having soil attached to their roots will be admitted. 

5, A certificate signed by an officer of the Department of Agriculture in the exporting State—indicating that they were 
reasonably free from disease when exported—must be presented with every consignment of fruits, plants, or vegetables 


on arrival, such certificate. must also indicate whether the case or covering be quite new or has been ofticiently 
disinfected. 


6, Every such package must have indelibly and legibly printed, marked, or stencilled upon it, or upona tag or labe 
attached to it, the exporter’s name and address or some mark which he has registered with the Department of 
Agriculture in the exporting State, 


7. All banana fruits must be accompanied by a certificate signed by the grower, as well as by an officer of the 


Department of Agriculture in the State where they have been grown, certifying that they have been effectively covered 
against fruit flies for three (8) weeks prior to being exported, 


8. No plants or portions thereof will be admitted from any State or country where phylloxera exists unless accompanied 
declaration made before a Justice of the Peace, British Consular Agent, or officer of the Department of Agriculture in 


exporting country to the effect (a) that the plants were not grown within 50 yards of any grape vine, (b) that no phylloxera 
exists or has existed in the plantation from which the plants originated. 


9. No charges will be made for goods inspected and certified for export. For imported goods an inspection fee of one 
penny, or a sorting fee of threepence per package will be charged when not exceeding two cubic feet in capacity, Extra 
charges will be made for larger packages and for disinfection when necessary. 


10. The je for any breach of these regulations are fines from £5 to £100 or imprisonment not exceeding six (6) 
months. 


Persons desirous of obtaining further information may do so by applying to the Department of Agiculture, North-terrace. 


L. O'LOUGHLIN, Minister of Agriculture. 
Government Poultry Station. 
Agricultural College, Roseworthy. 


Eggs and Chickens for Sale during Season. 


Black Orpington, Buff Orpington, and Indian Game—Eggs, 15s., Chickens, 30s. a dozen. 

Silver Wyandottes, Haverolles, Minorca, White Wyandotte, White Leghorn, Old English Game—Eggs, 10s., Chickens, 21s, a dozen. 
Table Birds—Eggs from various crosses, 3s,, when available. 

Settings will be 15 eggs and no replacements. Chickens at a month old. The stock is of first-class quality and vigorous 


For further particulars apply to the Poultry’ Expert, Crown Lands Offices, or the Poultry Superintendent, Agricultural 
College, Roseworthy, 


Renowned for his Watches, Jewellery, and Repairs. ADELAIDE 
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Milk Testing Without 


Apparatus. 
Professor Gustave Michaud, Costa 
‘Rica State College, writes to the 


“* Scientific American” of 24th April, as 
‘follows :— , i 

The following process for the detection 
‘of added water or of skimmed milk in 
ordinary milk is more accurate than the 
simple use of the lactodensimeter without 
the creamometer check. The whole test 
‘can be made in five minutes. The result 
does not show whether the adulteration 
consisted in the addition of water or in 
the subtraction of cream, but, as a rule, 
this matters little to the consumer. What 
he wants to know is whether or nct he 
had what he paid for. 

The suspected milk is stirred with a 
Spoon, in order to disseminate into the 
whole liquid the cream which may come 
‘to the surface, Then, one volume of milk 
is turned into fifty volumes of water (1 
‘fluid ounce of milk to 23 pints of water). 
A candle is lighted ina dark room. The 
experimenter takes an ordinary drinking 
glass with a tolerably flat and even 
bottom, and holds it right ahove the 
‘candle, at a distance of about 1 foot from 
it, so as to be able to see the flame of the 
candle through the bottom of the glass. 
The flame becomes less and less bright, as 
the level of the liquid rises in the glass: 
The flame is soon reduced to a dull white 
Spot. A little more liquid slowly added 
80 as to avoid pouring in an excess, and 
the flume becomes absolutely invisible. 
All that remains to be done is to measure 
the height of the liquid in the glass, this 
being most conveniently ascertained by 
dipping into it a piece of cardboard, and 
then measuring the wet part. It should 
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measure not over 1 inch if the milk is 
pure. With good quality milk, diluted 
and tested as stated, the depth will be 
about in. before the flame is lost to 
view. A mixture of one volume of 
milk and a half a volume of water 
should show a depth of 1} in, A 
depth of 2 in. indicates either 
skimmed milk or a mixture of one 
volume of good milk with one of 
water, and so on. 
The reader hag already understood that 
the process is based upon the close 
relation between the opacity of milk and 
the number of fatty corpuscles contained 
in it. Both skimming and the adding of 
water work in the same direction— 
namely, to decrease the opacity of milk, 
The same cannot be said of the density 
Skimming increases it, adding water 
decreases it ; and the common test, which 
consists in the mere introduction of the 
lactodensimeter into milk, is worthless, as 
skimmed milk may have a normal density 
if care has been taken to pour into it a 
certain amount of water, ‘Density should 
be taken before and after skimming, and 
the percentage of cream should be deter- 
mined with the creamometer. Thus 
applied, the density quest requires a 
lactodensimeter, a thermometer, and a 
creamometer, and the test requires 
twenty-four hours; while the result is not 
much more accurate than the opacity test 
just described, which only takes five 


minutes. 


Here we have a simple means by which 
the housewife can ascertain for herself 
whether she is paying for pure milk, 
skimmed milk, or milk and water. 


Dairy Farming in Denmark. 


On the farm of Denmark the cows are 
tethered in lines on the aftermath of first 
year’s seeds and the whole of the second 
and third years’ grass, but they are 
rarely put on permanent pasture, and 
then only on the aftermath. When 
tethered out thus, they generally wear 
a coat of some coarse material, which 
covers them from behind the shoulders 
to the hips, and hangs more than half- 
way down the flanks, Two hundred 
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cows or more may be seen tethered in 
long lines across the fields. Water is 
carted out to them twice a day, and they 
are milked twice a day in the fields 
where they stand. In the winter they 
are kept entirely in the cow-house, and 
fed on chopped hay and straw, corn in 
the form of meal, bran, and cake. Lin- 
seed cake is not held in much repute by 
the Danish farmers, and those who use it 
at all use it very sparingly, as the ten7 
dency is to produce an oily consistency 
in the butter, which greatly prejudices its 
value in the market. — 
— Queensland ‘Agricultural Journal.’ 


News and Notes. 


Only a little cultivation is needed in 
connection with Australian dairying, but 
that little is of vital importance. 

The cow’s udder is of special impor- 
tance. It should be large and its skin, 
with loose, soft folds extending away 
back, capable of great distension when 
filled. 

The cew’s digestive organs should be 
strong and energetic, to make an 
abuudance of good blood, which, in turn, 
stimulates the action of the nervous 
system, and furnishes the milk glands 
with the means of large production. 


See eee cee cecvencecnce 


The best bacon pigs are those that are 
well fed and rapidly grown, but not fat. 
They have a well-proportioned amount of 
lean and tat meat, possess small bones, 


- and look nice and sleek, and have good 


quality. The best bacon pig is one that 
is nice and smooth. 

You cannot afford to keep a single cow 
that docs not make you a profit. Be 
practical and business-like and apply the 
only sure test, Keep a book in which to 
enter on one side all the milk, cream and 
butter, whether consumed by the family 
or sold, They are worth in your family 
exactly what you would have to pay for 
them if you had no cows. On the other 
side enter the feed consumed, whether 
purchased or raised on your farm. The 
hay or corn fed is worth, on your farm, 
the market price, less cost of delivering to 
market. This test, even if conducted for 
a short time, will show you facts and not 
what you guess about it. 
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CYCLES. CYCLES. 


Guaranteed for Three years. 


Th e Gl ob e Built with Birmingham Parts. Interchangable with B.S.A. LT 4 5s 


Guaranteed for Two years. 


The Special Guaranteed for Twelve Months. £5 17s 6d. 
DR ESE Ye RESP DR IESE 


The Golden Wheel Genuine B.S.A. Parts and Tubing. #10 10s. 


ee FIRST GRADE. _ 
Continental Guaranteed 15 months. 13S. 6d. 


Atlas, Globe Special, Flite Guaranteed 12 months, 13s. 6d. 
| SECOND GRADE. 


Wyngeel, Globe, World Guaranteed Nine months, Os: 1d. 
The Champion des 


res 


Guaranteed Six months, Os. 6d. 
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_ ¢ Fhe Poultry Yard. ¢ * 


Diseases of Fowls. 


‘'G, BRAGSHAW, in the ‘ Agricultural » 


Gazette of N.S.W.’ 


(Continued from last Issue.) 


—Blood in Eggs.— 


Occasionally a speck of blood is found 
in new-laid eggs. Asa rule this is the 
result of over-stimulation, due to too 
generous feeding, or somespicy condiment 
or irritant to the diet. 

Of course, the blood is from ruptured 
blood vessels, and when the blood is 
found in the yolk of an egg it is the result 
of the rupture of a blood vessel in the 
‘oviduct. Asa remedy, try the effect of 
adding a little Epsom salts and tincture 
of iron to the drinking water. A tea- 
Spoonful of tincture of iron is sufficient 
to add to a gallon of*water and 2 table- 
Spoonfuls of Epsom salts. 


To a hungry person any old hen may 
taste tender and good, but to the epicure 
only the best grades sell well, and it is to 
this class that the market poultrymen 
must cater. They pay the price. 


Feeding Fowls. 


Mr. James Dryden, Professor of Poultry 
Husbandry, at the: Oregon Agricultural 
College, U.S.A., in the course of a lecture 
on the production and marketing of eggs 
and fowls, said, on the subject of feeding 
fowls: — ; 

In the feeding of poultry on the farm, it 
is neither practicable nor desirable to 
compound elaborate rations. Where the 
fowls have the liberty of the fields, the 
question of feeding is very much 
simplified; they will there pick up a large 
percentage of their food. If the farmer 
were to confine his fowls in close yards, 
and feed them in the way he usually does 
on free range, the effect would bea poor 
egg yield anda loss of vigour in the 
fowls. The nearer we can follow Nature’s 
teachings in the feeding of poultry, the 
better will be the results. No set rules 
can be laid down ag to rations, but a 
knowledge of some of the general prin- 
ciples of foods and feeding will help the 
poultry man to avoid mistakes. 


— Foods — 

Saccessful feeding of poultry rests 
largely on a proper.combination of foods 
rather than on any single food. There is 
no one food that will meet all the re- 
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ments of the fowls. It isnot a question 
of wheat or corn or oats so much as it is 
a question of vegetable or animals 
foods, or, again, of protein or fats. The 
real value of corn or wheat has never 
been fully determined. ‘The chemical 
composition of wheat is slightly better 
than that of corn for egg production; that 
is, it contains more protein than corn. On 
the other hand, digestion experiments 
now in progress indicate that a larger 
percentage of the corn is digested, or 
made use of by fowls than of wheat, but 
neither corn nor wheat should form the 
exclusive diet of fowls. The excess of: 
fat forming material is not a disadvantage 
in corn if it be fed in combination with 
other foods rich in flesh-forming or egg- 
producing material. If the fowls have 
access to animal food, such as meat scraps 
and the insects that may be found on 
the farm, they will themselves correct the 
undue proportion of  fat-forming 
elements in the corn, In other words, they 
will balance their own rations. The 
feeding of poultry is not a question 
altogether of balanced rations, because a 
ration may be ‘ balanced’ without con- 
taining any animal food, and the ration 
must contain a large proportion of foods 
of animal origin for good results. Egg 
production, it is true, requires a narrow 
nutritive ratio, but the nutritive ratio does 
not indicate the presence of animal food 
or the reverse. The great scarcity of 
fresh eggs in winter is’ largely due to a 
scarcity of animal food. There is a close 
agreement between the food consumed 
and the product, whether it be eggs or 
meat, The proper feeding of poultry 
necessitates a careful study of the 
composition of foods, as well as of the 
product. 


— Methods of Feeding. — 


The methods of feeding, as well as the 
rations, vary greatly. As already indicated 
methods that would “be successful with 
the fowls on free range would not be 
satisfactory for fowls confined in smal; 
yards, Where the fowls have the liberty 
of the fields, which usually furnish a 
plentiful supply of animal food, satis- 
factory results will ba secured if the 
farmer will see that they have a liberal 
supply of grain. Corn or wheat should 
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furnish the principal grain food, Whether 
corn or wheat be fed would depend on the 
prices of these grains. So far as is now 
known, the feeding value of these 
grains, under the conditions stated, would 
be ‘about equal. The farmer can rest 
assured that he is making no very great 
mistake in feeding liberally either wheat 
or corn, if the market price is the same 
for each. To mix the two grains, how- 
ever, will be an advantage. A variety of 
food will help the appetite. Oats are also 
excellent for laying fowls, and a little 
barley, by way of variety, may be fed. A 
good quality of wheat screenings may 
safely be substituted for higher-priced 
grain. 
— Hopper Feeding. — 


Under the conditions of the free-range 
system, the hopper method of feeding may 
It will make a 
decided saving in labor, and ensure a 
plentiful supply of grain at all times for 
the fowls. The hoppers may be filled 
once a week, or, as often as is necessary 
and placed where the fowls can help 
themselves at will. The feeding of wet 
mash to laying hens will not be profitable 
under the conditions of free range on the 
farm. 


be used to advantage. 


— Exercise. — 


During the winter, a large proportion 
of nature’s food on the farm is not 
available, so that different methods are 
necessary if eggs are to be secured In 
the first place, the exercise which the 
fowls got in roaming over the fields will 
have to be provided in another way. 
[This only applies to countries like North 
America, where the ground is covered 
with snow in winter.—Ed]. 

Exercise is just as necessary as the 
food, Access toa straw stack will keep 
the hens busy scratching for the stray 
kernel. A pile of clean straw on the floor 
of the poultry house, or in an open 
shed, will be an incentive for exercise if 
the grain is scattered in it. It is not 
necessary nor desirable to keep the hens 
shut up in close quarters. — 


‘ — Aninial Food. — 
There are various forms in which 
animal food may be fed. Bones and meat 
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may be secured from the butcher, and a 
bone-cutter used to cut them up into 
small pieces. Horse meat may also -be 
used, and on account of its comparative 
freedom from tubercolosis, is safer than 
meat from some butchers’ shops. Skim 
milk is a good substitute for animal 
food, but it has the disadvantage of being 
so bulky that fowls cannot drink enough 
of it to supply the need of animal 
food. On this account, it is better to 
feed ‘clabbered’ milk, or milk after it has 
become sour and thick, and the whey has 
been drawn off. Animal food is very 
largely fed in the form of dried beef scrap 
manufactured in the packing houses. It 
may be fed dry or wet or mixed with a 


mash. About 8 to 10 per cent. as much 
dried beef scrap as total grain should be 


fed to laying fowls. 
— Green Food.— 


Green food may be fed in a variety of 


forms. Dry clover or lucerne—preferably 
the leaves—cabbage, lettuce, sugar 
beets, and mangels are all good, It is 


well, however, to feed clover or lucerne in 
addition to cabbage or beets, otherwise 
the yolks of the eggs will be too light in 
color. Fowls must havea plentiful supply 
of green food at all times. 


— Grit, — 

Fowls should be supplied with as much 
grit as grain, where none is available in 
the field. Gravel, crushed stone, lime 
mortar, and sharp sand are all valuable as 
grit. : 

— Lime. — 

For heavy egg-production, the ordinary 
foods do not contain enough lime for the 
making of shells. Broken oyster shells 
serve this purpose well, and, where they 
can be-easily procured, should be kept 
before laying hens at all times. Lime, 
mortar, and broken limestone will also 
furnish egg-shell material, 


SEL AS ee na a Re TUTE 


Beetroot in moderation is a great food 
for poultry. They enjoy it immensely. 
It acts in many ways—good for liver 
complaints, and is useful in assisting egg- 
production, besides giving the eggs a good 
flavor. 


Muirden College, 


CURRIE STREET. 
TELEPHONE 1,502, 


W. MUIRDEN, Prinorpau. 


CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINATIONS, 


SPECIAL EVENING CLASSES are. 
being formed, and will be conducted per- 
sonally by the Principal. Join without 
delay. 

Send for.-particulars to the College, and 


_ lose no time in joining one or other of the 


Classes if you would ensure success. 


Bagot, Shakes, 
& Lewis, Ltd., 


STOCK AND STATION AGENTS. 


. Wool, Skin and Hide Rrokers, 


Auctioneers and Valuators, 
Licensed Land Brokers, Loan 
And Estate Agents, 


Land Department have for Sale--- 

Some Splendid Agricultural, Grazing 
and Horticultural Lands in all parts 
of South Australia. 

Also in Wester: Australia, New South 
Wales, and other States. 


Properties sold privately or by auction 
in all parts of the State of South 
Australia, 

Large Estates disposed of for Closer 
Settlement. 

Advice given as to Best Means of 
Realisation. 

Plans Prepared. Valuations Made. 

Special attention given to City and 
Suburban House and Property business. 
Persons wanting Houses cannot do 


better than apply. for particulars to 
Manager, Land Department, 
William Street, Adelaide. 


18 King 


M. L. Tomlinson, 


(LATE J. G. ORAM), 
Manufacturing Jeweller, 
Watchmaker, 
Diamond Setter & Engraver. 


Repairs to Watches, Clocks, and Jewellery 
of every description accurately, artistically 
and promptly executed at moderate prices. 


27 Grenfell St., Adelaide. 
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=. @& WA. EXA CH Eis. 
Seeds of Cerasses and other Fodder Plants ier Stock. 


Phalaris commutata, Couch Grass, Rhodes Grass 
Paspalum dilatatum, by the lb., cwt., or sack 
Cocksfoot or Orchard Grass, Prairie Grass 
Rye Grass, Rib Grass, Cow Grass, Yellow Trefoil 
White Dutch Clover, Italian Crimson Clover 
King’s Island Melilotus, Sheep’s Burnet 
LUCERNE SEED 
Sorghum Saccharatum, Early Amber Cane 
Planters’ Friend, Hungarian Millet 
Japanese Millet, Pearl Millet (Pencillaria) 
Guinea Grass, Johnson Grass PrairinGrned 


Hungarian Millet 


MANGEL—Long Red, Yellow 
Globe, Yellow Mammoth, 
Giant Half Sugar 

WATER MELONS — Sugar 
Stick, Lodi, Cuban Queen, 
Ice Cream, Rattlesnake, 
etc, 

Insecticides & Fungicides. 

“ Torpedo” Sulphurers (Knap- 
sack), Improved Double 
Action, the latest and best 
for large vineyards 

Knapsack Spray Pumps, all 

Copper 

Spray Syringes, and others 

Propagating Glasses 


Hickory King” Maize 

Ninety-Day Maize 

Horse-Tooth Maize 

Riga Flax Seed (grown from 
Imported seed) 

Dwarf Essex Rape 

Japanese Buckwheat 

Sulla Sainfoin 

Sinclair’s Champion Carrot 

Kohl Rabi 

Chicory Large Rooted 

Sugar Beet 

Cow Peas 

Thousand-headed Kale 

Field Cabbage, Turnips 

Swedes, Carrots 


Lucerne. 


Se Gardening and Spraying Gloves 
i) Bee Gloves 
Green Turkish Bird Lime, in 
6d tins 


Hackett’s Special Parrot Food, in 
6d and 1s packets 
Hackett’s Special Canary Mixture, 
in 6d and 1s packets 


-Seedsmen -& Nurserymen, 
Sheep’s ernes 73 Rundle St., ‘Adelaide, Yellow Globe Mangel. 
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BEY METERS’ 


_ The Cheapest, gu ot and Best. 


Ap he Most Up-to-date and Serviceable. 


Spare Parts always in Store. 


; If any of your Friends are using METTERS’ MILLS, they will advise you to have 
no other make. 


A Guarantee given with every Mill. 
) Repair Parts supplied Free of Charge. 


Write for Gombviete List, ist your requirements. Catalogues Free on application, 


COOKING STOVES & RANGES 


Positively the strongest pee cCLLaG in the States. 


Hundreds of Patterns to choose from. 


“aVty Sieve Guaranteed to give Satisfaction. 


Please ca and renee our Stock, or send for our Complete Catalogue, which we will 
forward Post Free. 
METIERS LIinMmirreD, 
Showrooms and Offices : 142 Rundle Street, Adelaide: 


IETS) Sysney and Perth. 


i 
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The Young Folks. 


Different Ways of Travelling. 


One of the strangest and one of the 
most amusing ways of travelling which 
has ever been heard of was that which 
was adopted by the King of Obbo, a 
country near the upper part of the 
Nile. He was not a good walker, and so 
he usually rode; but he did not choose a 
horse or a camel, as we might expect that 
aking would do; he put himself upon 
the back of one of his strongest subjects 
and rode pickaback as,children do, When 
he travelled, he was:usually accompanied 
by two or three strong men, who took’ it 
in turn to carry him in this way. When 
an English traveller who had a_ horse 
visited him, he thought he would like to 
try what a ride on horseback was like ; 
but he was no sooner mounted than the 
disloyal animal kicked him off. He was 
at first rather stunned, but when he 
recovered himself he concluded that the 
horse was‘too high’ for him, and he 
thought that a ‘little horse’? or donkey 
would suit him better. But the truth 
was that he was safer on the back of one 
of his subjects, who could hold him on as 
Well as bear his weight. 

Probably there is no other country in 
which men are ridden in this way; but 
in some of the countries on the western 
Coast of South America, through which 
the lofty mountain range of the Andes 


passes, there is a mode of travelling which 


is somewhat similar. In Columbia 
Ecuador, and Peru, travellers and goods 
are usually carried by mules, but many 
of the mountain roads or paths are only 
used by men, who carry everything on 


their backs. ‘The traveller in these wild 


and lonely districts sits in a chair which. 


is strapped upon the back of an Indian 
Who toils slowly and painfully up the 
Tugged, winding, and dangerous paths. 
Some years ago nearly all the heavy 
household furniture, chairs, cabinets, and 
®ven pianos, which were found in Cuzco 
had been carried up from the seaports by 
Indians. 

In many parts of the world it is quite 


impossible to travel 
porters to carry the loads of provisions 


are required on the way. . 


of porters which a single traveller requires 
if he is making a long journey, is often 


~-any moment, 
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without. native 


ammunition, clothing, and tents, which 
The number 


surprising. Speke, an English traveller 
in Africa, started from Zanzibar with 
He kept .a 
record of their services, and from that 
account we learn that they nearly all de- 
serted him at different places on the 
way. Only twelve of them remained with 
him to the end of the journey, Fortun- 
ately, as the provisions and other things. - 
were consumed or used up, the loads 
became fewer and lighter, and he did not. 
need so many porters. He hired a few 
new ones on the way, until he. reached © 
Cairo, in Egypt. 


about ninety native carriers, 


He called these seven- 
teen or eighteen blacks who completed - 
the journey his ‘ faithful children? He_ 
had them all photographed, showed them 
all the sights of Cairo, gave them each:.:. 


_ three years’ pay, and sent them back 


home to Zanzibar by ship; so I think 
they were well rewarded for their faith- - 
fulness. It would, however, haye been 
quite impossible for him to travel from 
Zanzibar to Cairo without their help. 

The strength of African native carriers 
is surprising. Livingstone knew one who 


‘had carried a load of ivory weighing ten 


stone for hundreds of miles.. Marching 
along under a hot sun with a heavy load 
upon ones’ back is hard work, and the 
advance is slow, Afew miles a day is 

often as much as an expedition on foot 
can accomplish. 
where the path is difficult to find and very 
encumbered, half a mile in the hour is 
sometimes the quickest rate of pro™ 
gress. Indeed, an explorer who had 
travelled in forests very often, once said 
that he never accomplished more than 
ten milesin a day, and that journey 


occupied him ten hours, 


In forests and swamps 


The chief of nearly every savage tribe» ° 


has his trained runners who carry his 


messages and orders from place to 


place, and the fleetness of these men is © 
just as surprising as the strength of the 
porters. In Uganda they stand about 
the king, ready to receive his orders a; 
.~No.sooner isthe order 


6 
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given than they start off at a run, fearing 
the anger of the king if they should 
appear slow to carry out his commands. A 
traveller in-Africa once sent off a negro. 
runner who ran one hundred and eighty 
miles in four and a half days—that is, at 
the rate of forty miles a day.., 

In ancient times, when roads were not 
so good, and vehicles not so numerous as. 
they are now, nearly every country had 
runners-or foot-posts to carry important 
messages. In China these foot posts had 
heuses at short distances along the main 
roads, and each post carried his letter 
from his own house to. the next. Each 
had a‘belt.with bells upon it round his 
waist, and as he ran the -tinkling of the 
bells warned’ the post whose house he was 
approaching | to be out and ready.to receive 
the letter, By this means all waste of 
» time was avoided, and a letter might be 
carried in two days a distance which the 


ordinary traveller would Ouse Beco DULL 


in ten days; fs =a 
The Incas ‘of Peru, who were conquered 
by. the: Spaniards some thrdo. and a ‘half 
centuries ago, had several 5 ‘high roads 
extending” from Cuzco, the capital; to 
_Yarious parts of, the country, On these 
“roads they had post houses like those of 
_ancient China, and swift runners carried 
messages from place to place very 


quickly. “One of these roads passed over 


, the Andes from Cuzco to the shores of the 


Pacific Ocean, a distance of more than 
three hundred . miles. of _the most 
mountainous country. It was said that 


the king residing in Cuzco couldeat fresh 


fish which had been caught in the sea on 
the previous day, and was carried by the 
foot-posts before it had lost its fresh- 
ness. ‘he Indian runners can at the 
present time run nine and a half miles an 
hour, it is said, and thus, allowing that a 
greats number, of runners were employed 
to carry ‘the fish from’ stage to stage, it is 
~ quite possible that this account was 
true. 


am 
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7 Conundrums. 


Why's would you ‘suppose a clock | to" ‘be 
bashful? 

Because it always oops 45 hinds before: 
its face. ans 


od 
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EFFECTIVE VOTING ELECTION, 1909. 


BALLOT PAPER. PLEASE VOTE. 


In this Illustrative Election SIX Members are to be elected for a single 
constituency.. The following TWELVE Candidates are supposed to have 


gE gs been nominated :— bye > 
o 5ey ae ne 
a 2 29 wo Uae Names of Candidates. 92 = E ss 
Sabas ALLEN, Mr. Peter Qo2es 
ES228 .= 223 5 
: 23 
eaien BICE, Hon. J. G. 9225.8 
aerae QenZes 
e025 CONEYBEER, Mr. F. W. a3s.35 
eo2-55 RT alt ra Tul Daca herr ee ciss Jes Se 2SE oy 
Skesat mechs 
e522 5 COOMBE, Hon. E. H. giéels 
as 3s 
Meese Fees S> 
£4 929 DUNCAN, Hon. J. J. [=8ar2 
$e2- are 
Oseee DUNCAN, Mr. K. W. Gea ces 
BF eo BACB ES 
Sisas os 
selus HOMBURG, Mr. H. Qoene% 
Oo oy = Bom g 
eTost SRBnk 
£3250 HOWE, Hon. J. H. Og;eaes 
S&O Ee" reser 
08588 wo Fstcs 
eee m PASCOE, Hon. T. a an 
me oO 25%. 2 
=e OS ° Hay oT 
aa a3) PEAKE, Hon. A. H. emo Sok 
EEE : OBA GSh 
NS hho fal 
2 882 VAUGHAN, Mr. C. Dee8e. 
> «OS F 22g35 
2 208 VERRAN, Mr. J. Oeo38. 
& eS S65 oS as 


This Ballot Paper sould be cut out, filled in, and posted not later than 

TUESDAY, AUGUST 31, 1909, in open envelope (penny stamp), addressed 

to “Effective Voting League, Box 504, G.P.O.,” or may be left at 106 
and 108,.Currie Street, Adelaide, in closed envelope (unstamped). 


[The posting of the Ballot slip has been extended to not later 
than Thursday, September 2.— Kd.] 


ORDER FORM. 


To Proprietor of 
“THE AUSTRALIAN GARDENER,” 
Corner Pirie and Wyatt Streets, Adelaide. 


Please supply me with one copy of “The Musiralian 
Gardener,’ monthly, for twelve months (post free), for 


which § enclose 3s, 6d., in advance, 
Name 
Address in fall —___ 


WIT AND HUMOR. 


Winning ways—Those of the card- 
sharper. 


*O* KK KK 
* OK OK OK OK 


— Smelt it. — 


Teacher: ‘‘l’ommy, can you tell me how 
iron was discovered?’ 

Tommy: ‘ Yes, sir; I heard papa say the 
other day that they smelt it.’ 


* KOK Ok * 
* ok Ok Par 


—And Then 


Customer: ‘ Yes, I like this suit, I sup- 
pose you will make any alterations I may 
require free?’ 

Tailor: ‘Oh, yes, sir, certainly.’ 

‘Very well, then, just alter the price 
from £4 to £2, and I’ll take it with 
me,’ 


xk OK KKK 
* OK KOK OK 


— Without Difficulty. — 


The Lady (who is somewhat stout): 
‘Could you see me across the street, con- 
atable?’ 

The Policeman (who is somewhat 
simple): ‘ Shure, ma’am;; it’s tin toimes th’ 
distance Oi could see yez.’ 


* 
area Pasar 


— A Rapid Cure. — 


Officer: ‘Is your brother, who was so 
deaf, any better?’ 

Bridget; ‘Shure, he’ll be all right in the 
morning.’ 

Officer! ‘ You don’t say so?’ 

Bridget; ‘ Yes; he was arrested yester- 
day, and he gets his hearin’ in the 
morning.’ 


* OK KK OK 
a 


— Smart. — 


‘ We’ve been having a regular clearance 
at home,’ explained Mr, X. at the office, 
throwing all sorts of old thing away. I 
put one of my wedding presents on the fire 
this morning.’ 

‘Did you, really?’ asked a_ horrified 
colleague; ‘ what was it? 

“A copper kettle,’ replied X. 


* OK KKK OK 
OK OK KR 


— Breaking it Gently. — 


Foreman (at the door): ‘Did yer 
husband hey a new suit ay clo’es on thié 
mor-rnin,’ Mrs, O’Malley?’ 

Mrs. O’Malley : ‘He did’ 

Foreman: ‘ They’re rooined entirely.’ 

Mrs, O’Malley : ‘ How did ut happen?” 

Foreman: ‘He was blowed up be #* 
charge av dinnymite.’ 


ee 
—————e 
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— Caustic. — 


The train crawled along the provincial 
line and then stopped dead. 

‘Guard! shouted a jovial passenger, 
‘may I get out and pick some flowers?’ 

‘Afraid you won’t flad many about 
here,’ said the guard good humoredly. 

‘Oh, there’ll be heaps of time,’ replied 
the jovial one, ‘I’ve brought a packet of 
seeds!’ 


RS EKn OKOKER aK 
KOK OK OK * 


— The Cat had Chickens. — 


I'he old housekeeper met the master at 
the door on his arrival home. 

‘If you please, Sir,’ she said, ‘the cat 
has had chickens.’ 

‘Nonsense, Mary,’ laughed he; ‘you 
mean kittens. Cats don’t have chick- 
ens.’ 

“Was them chickens or kittens you 
brought home last night?’ 

‘ Why they were chickens of course,’ he 
replied. , 

‘Just so, Sir. replied Mary, with a 
smile, ‘and the cat’s had ’em.’ 


x KK OK OK 
KOK kk OX 


— A Bad Judge of Birds. — 


One day an Irishman was taking home a 
goose, but on the way called for a drink at 
a public-house, placing tre bird on a seat 
near by. When he was ready to go he was 
surprised to find that the bird had dis- 
appeared. On going outside he saw a man 
with it, and said, ‘ What have you got my 
yoose for ? : 

The cther chap replied that he took it 

or a lark. 

‘Took it for a lark, said Pat; ‘you 
wouldn’t be much of a judge at a bird 
show’ 


KK OK 
ar rae 


— And then He Felt Ill.— 


The Chinaman could speak no English 
and the Englishman could speak no 
Chinese. Nevertheless the dinner went off 
agreeably. The two men sat facing one 
another in silence while a neat Chinese 
butler served them dish after dish of sur- 
passing delica ty. 

Thera was one dish especially tha‘ 
pleased the Englishman. It was a rich 
_ stew of onions. pork, mushrooms, and a 
dark tender, well flavored meat that seemed 
like duck. 

The Englishman ate heartily of this 
stew. Then he closed his eyes and lifted 
his hands and shook his head wita an air 
of ecstasy. After this pantomimic com- 
pliment to the dish, he said interroga- 
tively; 

“Quack, quack?’ 

‘ Bow-wow-wow!’ said the Chinaman. 
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Up-to-Date Tailoring 


GIVE 


THOMPSON 


A TRIAL. 


J. A. 


Fit and Finish Guaranteed, Hundreds 
of Patterns to choose from, including all 
the Latest Designs. 

telfemeasurement forms and prices on 
application. 


NOTE THE ADDRESS— 


J]. &. THOMPSON, 


Fashionable Tailor, 


Porter's Buildings, Pulteney Street 


(Opp. Craven & Armstrong’s). 


The Great Winter Beverage. 


BICKFORD’S ESSENCE of COFFEE 
MAKES DELICIOUS COFFEE, 


Possessing the True Flavor of the Bean. 


Healthful! Economic! Fragrant ! 


A 1s. 6d. Bottle makes 100 Cups of Coffee. 


A. M. BICKFORD & SONS, 
Adelaide, London, Sydney, and New York. 


VISIT Tuk 


IDEAL STUDIO 


when in Need of a good Photograph. 
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A Great Time, Labour, and 
foney Saver. 


THE 


Wasi SKTRT and PATTERN. 
MARKING APPLIANCE 


en A Se RE ee 


An Invention’ ‘to mark and measure any pattern or size skirt from any Pas! hion Book, 
When Skirt” is “cut out will then give the Requiced Length, Width. of Hem, and Mark 


~ Off for iPriteiest er all ina Few Sarenne 


By using this appliance you are enabled to Finish Three Heavily Trimmed Skirts 
while making One in the Ordinary Way. _ With this invention itis impossible to cut a 


wrong fitting skirt, as everything is cut out mechanically. 


Highly _ Recommended by Leading Costumiers. 


| Nextd ‘month's: issue of. the « rAdateditad Gardener” will give an Lilustrated. Display 


of .the Appliance railing on. the material 


: 
Z 


alien 
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The Ladies’ Page 


‘Some Wedding Superstitions. 


A bride who finds a spider on her 
wedding dress may, according to a very 
old notion, consider herself blessed. 

The bride who dreams of fairies the 
night hefore her marriage wil be thrice 
blessed. 


If the bridegroom eirries a miniature 


horseshoe in his pocket he will always 


have good luck. 


No bride or bridegroom should be given’ 


a telegram on the way to church. It is 
positively a sign of evil. 
If the wedding ring be dropped during 


the ceremony, the bride may ds well, says 


-another bit of antiquated folk-wisdom 


wish herself unborn, for she will always 


have ill-luck, 
Kiss a bride immediately after.,the 


completion of the ceremony, and before 


the newly made husband has a chance to 
do so, and you will have excellent luck 


throughout the your.” 

Maidens eager to wed should give dish- 
water heated up to the boiling point a 
wide berth, It means that they will not 
marry for a long time if they attempt to 
Cleanse dishes in water so hot. i 

Should a bride perchance see a coffin 
while being driven to the railway station 
prior to departing upon her. honeymoon 
trip, she should order the driver to turn 
back and start over again, or else she will 


Surely ineet with bad luck 


The lines subjoined embody quite a. 


Calendar of wedding lore: 

Marry when the year is new, 
Always loving, kind and true— — 
When February birds do mate, 
You may wed, nor dread your fate, 


If you marry when March winds blow, ui 


Joy and sorrow both you know, 

Marry in April when you can, 

Joy for maiden and for man. 

Marry in the month of May, 

You will surely rué the day. 

Marry when June roses’ grow, 

“Over land and sea you'll go. 
Those who in July do wed, 5 
Must labor always for their bread, 
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All “sigs wed in August Een 


Mabysa change are sure to see. 


Marry in September’s shine, 
Your living will be rich and fine. 
Tf in Octoher you do marry, 

Love will come, but riches tarry. 
If you wed in warm November, 
Joy is sure to come, remember. 
When December’s sun shines fast, 
If you marry love will lest. 


Marriage Ideals---French and 


Chinese. 


The Prefect of Ch’aochoufu—situated 
somewhere in the » Flowery .Land’-—-is 
much exercised about a song-book in use 
in girls’ schools, which dares to adyocate 
freedom of choice for girls who wish to 
marry, apd flouts the yenerable  go- 
between. . ; 

“The prefect, in all seriousness, issues a 
evil 


results of such teaching. ‘The State, he 


says, ‘ which, above all others, cherishes 


the ideals of freedom is France. 

«And in France all marriages of young 
men below twenty-five and girls less than 
twenty-one years of ase are arranged by 
the parents ; while above those ages the 


consent of parents and g Burts ne be 


obtained. y 

‘Besides, the practice of our own 
country for several thousand years has 
been to respect the arrangements made by 
parents, with the help of the g -between. 


Disaster must follow the adoption of any 


—‘ Sera ee 


pit ees 


‘Home Hints. 


Never: dry ccffee-pots with a cloth. - 


Scald, and leave open in the gun to 


dry. : 
t ee cetes y : 
For a severe headache, a towel wrung 
out of hot water and applied to the back 
of the neck will give instant relief, 
Ben ates Bue. T 
Old newspapers are capital things to 
place .undir carpets, evenly, ind are 


worth saving intact for this purpose, 


alone. ~~ - 


41 
Salt will do a great deal towards. pre- 


serving the colour in silk that is to be 
washed, Soak for a time in cold water, to 


which has been added a pinch of salt, and 


there will be little danger of the colou” 


running. 
P scperlh i 

To do up ruffled net curtains, stretch 
out on a sheet after starching, ‘Pin just 
to the ruffles, and leave until dry. Take 
up and iron only the ruffles, dampening 
ag you go along. ‘This 
curtain perfectly straight. 


will leave the 


car 


THE 
LONDON DIRECTORY 
(Published Annually) : 


Eebagees traders throughout the 
World to communicate direct with 


English 


MANUFACTURERS &. DEALERS. 


in each class of goods. “Bosides being a 
complete commercial guide to London 


‘and its suburbs the Directory contains 


lists of 
_ EXPORT MERCHANTS ; 
with the goods they ship, and the Colonial 
and Foreign Markets they supply: 
STEAMSHIP LINES 

arranged under the Ports to which they 
sail, aud indicating the approximate 
auiliitees ; ‘ 


PROVINCIAL TRADE NOTICES - 


of leading Manufacturers, Merchants, 
etc, in the principal provincial towns and 
industrial centres pt. the United King- 
dom. 


A copy of the current edition will be 
forwarded, freight paid, on rcezipt of 
Postal Order for 208. 

Dealers seeking Agencies-can adver- 
tise their trade cards for £1, or larger 
advertisements from £8. 


The London Directory Co. id. 
25 Abehureh Larie, London, E.C. 


"THE POULTRYKEEPER, 


Pigeon, Canary & Dog Fancier 7 


Aw Inuusrraizp Monruny | 


devoted to the interests of Breeders and 
Owners of Poultry, Pigeons, Canaries, 
Dogs and Domestic Pets. 


An. radii advertising medium for 
Fanciers generally. 


All Booksellers 3d. per copy. 
post free, 3/,  ~ 
Publishers— 

R. Chaffer & Son, Twin Street, Adelaides . 


. 


Yearly 
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BREATHING ROOM. 


A man standing in his City back-yard is Cribbed, Cabined and Confined, but the MAN 
ON THE LAND standing in the centre of one of the following blocks can expand his Lungs 
and swing his arms to his Heart’s Content. 


23 


14,926 Acres Hundred of Coolinong. 
6,621 Acres of Coneybeer, 


I can sell the rights in these Right of Purchase Leases at a Low Price, Rent Low, Rainfall 
Good. A Speculator should do well by developing this country and selling it offin ],000 acre 
farms. 


5,000 Acres (nearly) near Pinnaroo Railway line. Fee simple at the average of 10s. per 
acre. Said to be splendid stock country when burnt off. 


NEAR CITY, 229 Acres, half mile frontage to river —hill and gully, £1,300. 


xX. EK. PO  W ECT. E. LAND AGENT, 


No. 2 (Basement) National Mutual Buildings, King William Street, Adelaide, 


(NEXT BANK OF ADELAIDE). TELEPHONE 1136. 


NUMBERED KEYS. 
Lllustrated Instructions. 


Loom. 


_ EASILY LEARNT. 


Bring or send this advertisement with 35/- and we will give you our 45/- Loom and system for 35/-, with which you are able 
to make Torchon, Honiton, Valenciennes, Italian Thread, Regency Point, Brussels, and all the Finest and Best Laces, With the 
Loom we give Illustrated Book of Instructions, set of numbered Keys (or patterns) to carry out the instructions, and set of 
Bobbins, by the aid of which you can make Lace without other instruction (although we are always pleased to give instruction 
FREE when required). 

We Sell the SECRETS of Lace-making, which have been jealously guarded fur Centuries. There is a large demand for Laces 
made by our system, because they are ACCURATELY made. WE PURCHASE LACES MADE from those who are willing to 
dispose of their work, and pay top prices for them. 

There is nothing that will enable you to make money as easily and pleasantly as Lace-making at home in your spare time. 

Call at our offices and inspect the system and work, or send sixpence in stamps for our beautifully illustrated book ‘“ Practical 
Lace-Making.”” : 


We supply Sundries to anyone. Barbour’s Irish Flax Thread, 2/6, 3/6,4/6 dozen. Brass Bobbin Winders, 3/6 each. Bobbins 
1/, 1/6. and 2/ per dozen. 


Laces made to order. Old Laces accurately reproduced. All orders promptly executed. 


TORCHON LACE AND MERCHANTILE ACENCY, 


7 COLONIAL MOTUAL LIFE CHAMBERS, 


“5-Doom wonth fom Paves 446 King William Street, Adelaide 


‘ 
; 
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October Number of 


THE AUSTRALIAN GARDENER. 


3 
1909 


The Nustralian Gardener is 


(A Monthly Journal of Floriculture, Horticulture, Agriculture, and Poultry), 


Illustrations — 

A Splendid Fruit Exhibit at the 
Recent Show 

Margaret Carnation 

Begonia Grandiflora Erecta Cristata 

View near Stable in Plantation 
Remarkable Pines, Wirrabarra 
Forest 

Lealing Cases made from Remark- 
able Pine by the S.A. Forest 


Department 
ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 
Eprroriat. 


The Flower Garden— 
Notes for the Month 
Propagating Magnolias 
Australian Shrubs as 

California 
Description of Flowers— 
Begonias 


Grown in 


Tried Friends. 


BIGKFORD’S 


EMBROCATION— 


for Rheumatism, Sciatica, etc. 


CLOUDY AMMONIA— 


for the Laundry or Toilet. 


COUGH ELIXIR— 
‘The Champion Cure, 


MENTHOL EMULSION— 


for Wasting Diseases. 


FLUID MAGNESIA— 


the Family Medicine. 
EXTRACT OF MALT— 


Essence of Nutrient. 


HEADACHE CURE-— 


a specific; none better, 


SOLUBLE PHENYLE— 
A perfect disinfectant. 
“OUR JACK” EUCALYPTUS 


OIL 
Best in the World. 


CONTAINS— 


Chrysanthemums 


The Vegetable Garden— 
Operations for the Month 
Cabbage Aphis 
Reducing Potato Scab 
A Large Cucumber 
Cultivation of the Potato 
The Potato Blight 
The Orchard— 
Operations for October. 
White Ants and Fruit Trees | 
Spanish System of Growing Orange 
Trees 
Lemon Culture in Italy 
Green Persimmons made Marketable 
Fruit and Plant Pests in South 
Australia 
Interesting Notes 
Bee-Culture— 


Bees in Relation to Flowers and 
Fruit Culture 


DEESIDE 


The Farm— 
Lucerne and Pigs 
Seed Drills 
Prospects of the Season 
Miscellaneous Items 
The Dairy— 
Margarine v. Butter 
News and Notes 
The Poultry Yard— 
A Home-Made Brooder 
Next Year’s Laying Competitions 
Poultry Brevities 


The Young Folks— 


Hardships of a Boy 

A Man who Tames Fish 
What the Sun Tells 
Conundrums 


Wir anp Humour 
The Ladies’ Page— 
Woman’s Work 


A Practical Demonstration 
Home Hints 


OAT MEAK 
The Best in the World. 


Our TEAS, COFFEES, and COCOAS from Is. per Ib. 


DRUMMOND BROS, 


144 RUNDLE STREET. 
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NOTICES. 


ALL COMMUNICATIONS, literary 
‘or business, must be addressed “to. the 
Managing Editor “ Australian Gardener,” 
corner Wyatt and Pirie Streets, Adelaide, 
and not to any individual member of the 
staff, 


SUBSCRIPTION —Posted ‘to any 
address in Australasia, 8/6 per year, in 


‘advance. Subscriptions ean commence 
at any time during tlie venre Specimen 
‘copy free. FAL 


WHOLESALE AGENTS: have | sheen 
appointed in evaryls Staite, ino the Com- 
-monwealth, viz. 

ADELAIDE: Messrs. Nadion & Co” an 
W. C, Rigby 

Sxpnxry : Messrs. Gordon: &.Goich he 

Mztzournu: Messrs..Gordon-&-Goich . 

Hopart: Messrs. J - Walch & Son: pid 
Gordon & Gotch 

Perry: Messrs. Gordon & Gotch 

Brispanze: Messrs. Gordon & Gotch 

also 

Wenirneron, N.Z.: Messrs. Gordon and 
Gotch 

CANVASSERS WANTED in every 
town to solicit subscriptions. ay 

liberal commission. 


TO ADVERTISERS. Particulars of 
Yates will be supplied on application. 
Alterations of advertisements must be in 
our hands not later than the 15th of ene 
Month, 


Questions and Answers. 


QUERIES.— Readers are invited to send 
Us queries on any matters on, which they 
want information. No charge is made for 
the insertion of questions, but the following 
Conditions should be borne in mind, 1. 

he question only should be written on 
‘one sheet of paper. 2. One side only of the 
Paper should be written upon- -3.\ Querists 
must forward their names and addresses 

not necessary for publication). fe 


ANSWERS TO QUERIES.—The hehe. 
Sent us will be answered by men who know 
€ subjects, but at the same time we shall 
glad to receive answers to any published 
tom readers who can give.the information. 
asked for. Ouraim is to get our readers 
© help one another, and no one is better 
able to help a small gardener than another 
©wner of a small gardefi who has » gained 
Xperience in dealing with the many AMR 
“ulties that have to be faced. = 


TEA-LEAVES AND ASHES. ie 


E.M., Wallaroo.—We do not suppose 
the came of tea-leaves is very great, 
out in any case they will haye no’ jarni- 
fal offect if dug with the ashes into. your. 
Slay soil, The general. effect will be. to 
lighten heavy soil; but the manurial 
Value of tea-leaves is practically. nothing. 


Pe 


‘air. 
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CARNATI ONS. 


S.J, Ashelstons Cuttings aay whe 


pat in now. 


“MAIDENHAIR FERN. 
A.B., Mount Lofty.—No ; it need - not 


_have been cut back. 


ae eeccercesvences 


LIME. 
‘Tgnoramus, Bowden —Put it on as it 
i835 it will soon become slaked in the open 


t 


(gee cencocccns eosecces Q 


SOIL FOR FERNS, 
AB, Mount Lofty —Most Ferns do 


magnetic in- good turfy loam ;, peat is 
useful for lightening it, but is not indis- 
anensable, i 


Cee men ceceeecmnvecees 


PRICKING OUT. 


JN., Paradise. —Read the article on 
the Begonia 3 in page 14 of this number. 


p The system of pricking out- ‘seedlings. is 
_clearly described therein. 


easeescene 


TANGY MM ANU RE. 
Truly” — 


Scoceseses 


‘Yours — Tan “decays, very 


slowly, and is not an active. manure. But | 


having been employed as. litter in the 
stables it will certainly contain valuable 


ingredients and should not be wasted. 
-Youcan use it for:garden crops generally 
but do not expect. it to give the best 
‘results:when applied to .a quick-growing 
crop that requires an active fertiliser. . 


NITRATE. OF SODA. 
M.M.,-Horsham.—Nitrate of Soda is ¥ 


quick-acting nianure which supplies ‘ond, 
iugredient’ required‘ in plant - growth— ; 


nitrogen. © ‘If’ the other ' ingredients 
required are present in’ the soil the 
effect of nitrate of ‘soda is very marked, 


“put it is not'a general:manure like farm: 


yard or stable dung: “You may use’ it ‘in 
the garden and for pot plants. Jor the 


* jatter, sprinkle a little on the surface’ of 


the soil and: water it in, or put’ a teat 
spoonful'in ‘a’ watering pot an ase” ‘the 


solution. - Be HES in ‘its: uxe, 


“tos i 


‘another hard grizzly ‘skin, 


“ever, | 


Tt tee 


ee - DISEASED -PULLET.- _ 


ee SY 8, ‘Dry. Creek, ayrites. LT haveja, pullet 

with a large substance under the _throat, 
exactly between the. wattles | extending 
‘down the throat ; it is as large as ‘a good- 
«sized egg. 
_ well, and Jooks fresh and well. 


The pullet is healthy, eats 
Lhave cut 
the substance, first cutting the outer skin, 
and the lump was then exposed showing 
I then cut 
through thatyand a good ‘wine- glasstul of 


oblack: plod streamed out. I -stitched the 


outer. skin up, but it is*again as large as 
wil some reader tell me what it is 
and whatis the cure? 


‘The ewelling i is probably of tuberculous 
origin, and that or others will” ‘be likely 


in due course to kill the bird. Weshould 


‘not advise you attempt a cure, for there 


‘is no likelihood that you will be successful 
The safer plan is to kill the pullet and 


bury her. You are, pethaps, hot aware 
that’ the tuberculous disease i is the worst 
and thast “deadly: the poultry- keeper has 
to contend with, because it can never be 
eradicated, and the more chickens you 


breed ‘the more wen will spread the 


disease. f 


EDITORIAL. 


When We saw our sumshiné made thy 
‘Spring, and that the: Summer bred us no 
‘increase, we set:the axe to thy -usurping 
LOO em Atlee + odt at 

This alinase of an pean in the making 
+0f) < English history ‘taken «from ‘the 
budding shoots of the orchard*is intensely 


‘practical although ~ poetical... ‘Many 


_orchardists are.apt to be :a «little soft 


hearted about trees, atid are for “many 


reasons» loth» fo Jay: the» axe” to ‘ the 


root.’ The «word ‘increase,’ however, should 
hé the keynote to determine the case of 
any tree. “As ‘the’ trees néw*come’ into 
hud) the orchardist loses *no- time’ in 
making-ail examination :of them «to: see 


; nee and ‘what the‘incréase is ‘likely: to 


If the fruit.buds show well ‘for an 
fee eet if not some’ explanation is 
demanded, the proposition then isa’ simple 
one. If there is likely:tb be no increase 
ahorgi should be no tree. It is only taking 
the’ place: and time and: ese of ‘another 
‘that will show an increase, 

? Some orchards : are ag ‘lean salto 


St Ther ith S53. 

a, 
am | 
4 


6 


pin, others ‘are grass grown. 


While 
orchardists agree in’ general principals of 
working their trees i it seems a great 

_ divergence of opinion when one orchard 
is smothered with weeds while another 
is quite clean. The orchardist who 

‘believes in keeping his ground always free 
from weeds hag something to say in its 
favor, because the system is a good one, if 
for no other reason than that the virtue 
is kept in the soil, and it is always open 
to the air, sunshine, and rain, which are 
three very important factors in the 

On the other 

hand the orchardist who allows the weeds 


nurture of root action. 


_to grow argnes with much reason that 
when the weeds are ploughed in they 
return many manurial essentials to the 
soil that help to stimulate the roots to a 
vigorous growth to keep pace with the 
rapid production of new life in the 
branches of the trees. The quantity of 
sap that gets into the branches of a full 
_grown tree or vine is very wonderful, and 
the process is much mare worderful 
still. It has baffled the investigations of 
scientists for many years and_ likely 
to, although many plausible explanations 
of it have been given, no doubt all more 
or less true. _ But just how the tiny 
rootlets take in all the 
elements of what is called sap, and send 


component 


it on tothe tips of the trees is yet a 
mystery. : 

With the advent of Spring now really 
well advanced on account of the lateness 
of the Winter all gardeners are as busy 
‘as the bees that are humming around the 
newly opening flowers. The seedlings 
that have been nurtured with care are 
now being placed in position in the flower 
garden, and their fate plentifully be- 
sprinkled with hope that they wlll be 
spared the ravages of pests and will come 
true to their kind. Another hope may 
also be expressed that the gardeners have 
planted them out with some prepared idea 
as to the general effect of their blooms. We 
-are not now thinking of the professional 
gardener whose taste and eye have been 
educated to understand something of 
-.effect in the harmony of. colors. The 
-cottage gardener is the greatest sinner 
generally in this respect. Too often a 
seedling is simply that, and nothing more 
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to him, the consideration of size of the 
plant, and color of the bloom has little to 
do with the 
probably he is ignorant of both, and so 


business. In many cases 
long as it will bear e flower nothing else 
is of much consequence. 

We would impress upon all and every- 
one who planta seedling or a shrub to 
learn something of the effect it will have 
when in bloom or for ornamental pur- 
poses. 
and herbaceous plants that are intended 


Especially so in regard to shrubs 


to stay for any indifinite time where they 
are planted. If the general effect is not 
what is expected, the very best plant in 
creation will never recoive its full merit 
of praise. For instance, a little plot of 
iberis may be the prettiest show in the 
garden. common though it may be, but if 
it is crowded over with strong -rank 
growing things that hide its beauty the 
effect is disappointing. 

The season promises well for all kinds 
of vegetables, although at the present 
moment all good housewives wish that 
they had a better choice, and the sooner 
the good promises are fulfilled the better 
they will be pleased. “ This is the poorest 
season in the year for vegetables, and it 
ought not to be difficult to get a plentiful 
supply and variety of choice. 


Held Over. 


Owing to the pressure on our space we 
are compelled to hold over the continuation 
of ‘ Several Aspects of the Protection of 
our Native Birds,’ and several interesting 
articles on the. Cultivation of Flowers, 
etc. 


— Chrysanthemums — 

Chrysanthemums for border decoration 
may be planted from now till the end of 
October, but if large clumps are desired 
early planting is advisable. A number of 
varieties that are very fine when grown 
for exhibition are indifferent for decorative 
purposes. Suitable varieties are—Lilian 
B. Bird, Nellie Pockett, W.H. Lincoln 
Convention, G. W. Childs, Mermaid, Lady 


Roberts, William ‘Tricker. Western 


King, Mrs. H. Cannell, and Goldmine. 
These are all Japanese varieties, varying 
in color, form an 


period of blooyfiing. 
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Received. 


“Our AusrraLiA ”—The first issue of 
“Our Australia,” a newspaper of our Con- 
tinent, published in Sydney, came to hand 
during the week. It is to be issued fort- 
nightly at the modest sum of one penny, 
and judging by the contents of the first 
number should command a ready sale. 

“Surron’s Buuss for 1909’—We wish 
to acknowledge Messrs Sutton & Sons’s — 
seed growers and bulb importers, Reading 
England—beautifully 
logue fully illustrating their numerous 
novelties for 1909. 


produced cata 


FRAVICM ARH REG. US, Pal Olid 


‘SCALECIDE: 


ESP WIT EFUN GICTOR ES. 


7" ptr 
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; 


BS, 
a | le, Ao 
t rid of this feliow and 
to spray the leaves 
on wit 


‘Cau @ gs 
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Guaranteed EFFECTUAL. 


Will not Burn or Scorch the Foliage. 


ao be x 
© B.G.PRaTT COMPANY 

€ MFG CHEMISTS 
New York CITY. 


oll 


| JERSENAIE LED 


“requires a smaller number of spray 
ings than any other specific. 


The BEST 


“Ready for use in a minute.” 


ts EFFECTUAL For 
Mussel Scale. San Jose Scale, 
and ALL other Scale Pests; 
Black Spot, Woolly Aphis asd 


For ALL Leaf-eating Insects ALL Fungord Diseases. 


Write for FREE Booklet on Spraying for Orchard Peste 
and Diseases. 


General Agents :--- HENRY W “PEABODY & CO. 
9 Bridge Street, Sydney, N.S.W. 


nt 
EUROPEAN AGENCY. 

[za promptly executed at lowest 
cash prices for all kinds of Britis 

and Continental goods, including 

Books and Stationery 

Boots, Shoes and Leather 

Chemicals and Druggists’ Sundries 

China, Earthenware and Glassware 

Cycles, Motors and Accessories 

Drapery, Millinery and Piece Goods 

Fancy Goods and Perfumery 

Furniture and Upholstery 

Hardware, Machinery and Metals 

Imitation Jewellery and Precious Stone 

Jewellery, Plate and Watches 

Photograpic and Optical Goods 

Provisions and Oilmen’s Stores 


etc., etc. 
Commission 24 per cent. to 5 per cent. 
Trade Discouuts allowed . 


Special Quotations on Demand 
Sample Cases from £10 upwards § 
Consignment of Produce Sold on Accou®” 


William Wilson & Sons 
(Established 1814), 
25 Abehurch Lane, London, E.C, , 
ble Address: ‘ ANNUAIRE, LoNDON- 


ae 
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FOY & GIBSON, Pf% BB: 


Importers and Manufacturers, . 


RUNDLE & STRE aT, ADELAIDE, 


The Largest Employers of apoE in Australia, over 5,000 hands employed in the various States 


Try Our Own Manufactured Goods ; Ask for Our: Men’s, Women’s, or Children’s All Wool 
| Underwéar ; the finest made 


Mou’ 8 All Wool Beclces Women’ s and Children’s All Wool eee ; heres cannot: be Capa 


a . 


BIANKHTS BLANKUTS Bananite 


ALL WOOL, made in our own mills, spun of Australian wool, made and finished by 
Exiinila Work poole 


et Clothing, 
Children’s Clothing, ee: 
Men’s Clothing, 
Boys’ Clothing 


We are noted for Value, and all made in our Own Factories ; - Encourage Australian Industry ; 
; You: will find them Good Value and Good in Quality 


Also try us for Dresses, Silke, Prints, Ribbons, Laces, Millinery, Mantles, Cosecnes Blouses, Underclothing, Manchester ~ 


‘Goods, Hats, Boots, Umbrellas, Gloves, Haberdashery, Ironmongery, Tools, Harness, Plate Ware, Cutlery, Bags, Tin Boxes and 


Trunks, Books, Stationery, Fancy Goods, Basket Ware, ‘Toys, Carpets, Linoleums, Furniture, Blinds (hustle and Verandah), 
Chinaware, and Crockery, ; 


YEH 


Everything for Personal Wear & Household Use ; also Groceries & Provisions 


FOY & GIBSON, Pty., Ltd. 


‘Phone 1310. . RUNDLE STREET, ADELAIDE. 


“Nothing Sucéeedg like Suééegg.” 


The secret of our success is FAIR TRADING coupled with 


6UR GUARANTEE 


to give satisfaction to all clients, no matter how far distant. 


We. Boliet: +. enquiries regarding Prices and Description of Goods, and to all. such a. 


prompt reply will be sent. 


bug BARU KURNILURE CATALOGUE 
* and Ce LIST Tosa Fitee to oy eg | 


UR ‘MOTTO: 


“ COURTESY, © LPN ECS SATISFACTION, _PROMPTNESS.” 


NOTE.— We enarantee satisfaction to all our clients, no matter how far 


ett from our premises. 


SEE TIES oe LE COE IEE, * 


“CROOKS - BROOKER, 


COMPLETE HOUSE FURNISHERS, 
FARM and STATION SUPPLIERS, 
HARDWARE MERCHANTS, &c. 


RUNDLE STREET, ADELAIDE. 


DDRESS : » St. Vincent Street, LetouRsT8 ADELATIDE 
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FARMERS, GRAZIERS, SQUATTERS, and OTHERS 


Can Build Yourself a ELouse, Silo, Cattle Dip, Garden Wall, 

Stable, Creamery, Milking Shed, Grain Store, 

Floor, eh S Pig Stye or anything else, much Cheaper than Brick, and in 
many places Cheaper than Wood, _ 


EITHER FROM SAND, GRAVEL, TAILINGS, COKE BREEZE, ASHES, OR ANY ‘GRITTY 
' MATERIAL, COARSE OR FINE, by the aid of 


THE ‘MIDGET GIANT 
CONCRETE BLOCK MAKING MACHINE 


Ask for metered Gaickaans showing buildings erected a this prove 


Built entirely of CONURETE BLOCKS by T. H. Green, Manly, N.S.W., by the aid of the 


MIDGET GIANT CONCRETE BLOCK MAKING MACHINE. 


cROOKS Sz BEER CES ECES 


ADELAIDE AND PORT ADELAIDE. 
SOLE AGENTS FOR SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 


Notes for the Month. 


\ 


Seasonable/ work will include the 
planting ou/in their flowering quarters 
of plants pfopagated from seeds, cuttings 
or divisioys, bulbs and corms of summer 
blooming subjects, as Gladiolus, Amaryllis 
etc., anf sowing seeds of annuals that 
be killed by ~ frosts . if 


would sown 


earlier. 


— Pests. — ~ 

Careful observation will be necessary 
to keep the young tender growth of the 
various plants free from attack by insects 
or fungi, and from such enemies as slugs 
and snails. An occasional dusting of 
quick lime, i.e., lime newly slaked, to 
spots where slugs and snails are known to 
shelter, will tend to hold ‘these pests in 
check. Aphis and mildew on roses and 
other plants must be promptly attacked 
and persevered with if necessary, or the 


results from the plants will be disappoint 7 


ing the whole season through. 
— The Dutch Hoe. — 


The Dutch. Hoe should be going on the © 


beds and borders, primarily to hold weeds 
in check, and also to preyent the baking 
of the surface and to cub air and 

moisture, <) — 


Phe Hower Conder, 


— Pruning. — 


Plants that have been pruned severely 


during the winter will usually develop 
buds so situated that the resulting 
growths are sure to crowd and exhaust the 
shoots that the pruner had aimed to 
specially encourage. Such buds should 
be removed as soon as they appear, and 
any abnormally strong shoots that would 
tend to destroy the symmetry of the 
specimen should also be either removed 
or pinched, except where Suet! for 
exhibition. 
— Carnations. — 


Carnations will need some attention at 
this season of the year,if the best possible 
results are.desired, from a decorative 
point of view. Where an excessive 


number of shoots are present on old 


plants, these should be thinned out, 
leaving about six well placed leaders; also 
remove some of the weakly laterals, or 
side growths on the selected shoots 
retaining those that are strongest and 
occur nearest to the base of the plants. 
The plants should be staked or supported 
as being of a brittle nature they are likely 


“to suffer from the effect of wind. The 


best method is to make a circle of wire 
netting, about 18 inches or 2 feet in 
height, and of sufficient diameter to enable 
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-the whole of the plant to be trained 


plants. 
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within it. A stake should be threaded 
through the ends of the netting to make 
the circle, and another at the opposite 
side, and each stake securely fixed in the 
soil. This is the best means of support 


_ for the flower shoots, end is also a barrier 


against rabbits, which, 
attack carnations in preference to any 


if present, will 


other plant. An occasional watering with 


liquid manure made from guano or some 


‘such manure and soot, will benefit the 


plants greatly, adding to the size and 


number of theblooms. Sootisa valuable 


“material. to a carnation grower, ‘as, in 
addition to its value as a manure, it keeps 
mealy bugs and other pests from attacking 


plants. a 
— The Bouvardia, — 


The Bouvardia is one of the most 
useful dwarf plants for border decoration 
or for cutting, blooming freely during 
summer and autumn. 


B. leiantha, splendens, and triphylla are 
still found in many gardens, were almost 
all red flowered ; but garden hybrids have 
been produced much superior to those in 
form and size, and varied in color. They 
are specially suitable for small gardens, but 


should not be planted close to large shrubs. 


or trees. A loamy soil suits them well, and 


with a fair supply of water during dry 


hot weather they are sure to give satis- 
The plants will be cut back by 
frost in winter unless sheltered, but will 
break away into growth again in the 


faction. 


spring. Desirable kinds are:—B, Hum- 
~ boldtii 


corymbiflora and Beauty of 
Brisbane, white; President Cleveland 
scarlet; Bockii and Priory Beauty, pink ; 
these are single-flowered varieties. Ofthe 
double flowered, Alfred Neuner, white ; 
President Garfield, pink ; Hogarth fl. pl., 
scarlet, and Luteola plena, are the best 
kinds, 


— Cannas. — 


Cannas have been greatly improved 
during the last few years, and are most 


effective in mixed borders, their tall 


massive foliage of varying tints of green 


and metallic red affording a pleasing 


contrast to the surrounding shrubs and 
_ They require a well-enriched 


The original types 
(natives of Central America), of which 


—— — 
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Soil, with, if possible, a warm, but 
Sheltered aspect and plenty of water in 
Summer. There are two types in the 
lately introduced varieties, one specially 
tall in growth, with large flowers, is styled 
the orchid flowering ; another, of dwarf 
and more floriferous habit, the Gladioll- 
flowering. Amongst the best are— 
Alemannia, Suevia, Pandora, Ttalia, La 
France, Koningen Charlotte, Emilie 
Lorenz, and Alice Guilfoyle. 


Propagating Magnolias. 


As nurserymen are aware, magnolias 
are increased chiefly by layers and by 
budding and grafting. Layering goes on 
all Summer. from the time shoots have 
Made growth enough for the purpose 
Until the growth ends. It is the Chinese 


8nd Japanese section that is layered 


Chiefly, and the tall growing native kinds 
that are increased by budding or grafting; 
but any kind can be increased by either 
Plan. When budding or grafting is 
thought of, the seedlings of Magnolia 
Acuminata have been chiefly used for the 
Purpose, but many contend—and it is 
Not hard to agree with them—that the 
M. tripetala is much the better one to 
Use. For one thing, and an important 
°ne. too, it has more fibrous roots than 


‘the other. 


Raising magnolias from seed is not 
always successful, as is found from the 
lumber of coniplaints recorded. Yet if 
Properly done, it results in success. As 
Soon as the seeds are ripe they should be 
Mixed with sifted sand in a. box or 
Vessel, the same made quite wel in order 
to soften the pulp to permit of the 
Washing of the seeds. A few days in the 
“ind should suffice. The seeds are then 
Washed free of pulp, and placed in a box 
Nixed with sifted sand, and kept ina cool 
Place until Spring, then sown. The sand 
™ this case should have but little 
Noisture, but it must not be quite 
dry, The sowing may be in boxes in a 


Steenhouse, or outdoors; the best success 
©omes from indoor sowing. Magnolia 
Blanca, grandiflora, and all others are 
readily raised from seeds, The reason go 

‘ny fail is because the seeds are 
"washed and kept dry too long past the 
"ne for the preservation of their vitality. 


—‘Florists’ Exchange,’ 
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Australian Shrubs as Grown 
in California. 


A Paper Read Before the Pacific Coast, 
Horticultural Society, San Francisco, by 
T. F. Taylor. 


The first thought that naturally comes 
to one when the subject of Australian 
shrubs is broached is eucalyptus and 
acacias; but as this paper is to deal only 
with shrubs, gums are not to beconsidered 


“t Sint % 
and, furthermore, gums alone would — 


furnish splendid material for a paper at a 
future meeting, particularly as at the 
present time a decided interest is being 
taken in this State in eucalyptus culture 
and to the extent and value of the wood 
of various varieties as to its adaptability 
for building or other constructive pur- 
poses. one 

As the purpose of this paper is not 
merely to catalogue all, or the majority of 
the Australian shrubbery, but rather to 
enumerate those varieties which have 
beon the most useful under trying con- 
ditions in this vicinity : to those which 
have lent themselves most readily to the 
art of landscaping or have given forth the 
straugeand unusual beauty of form, foliage 
or flower, let us pause, figuratively, under 
the fragrant shade of the acacias. The 
air is redolent with a soft perfume that 


is reminiscent of our youthful days, when ~ 


we chewed licorice stick with an appetite 
that had not been perverted by chocolate 
creams, butter-scotch or brown pressed 
plugs of something with little tin tags on 
them. But, back to the present. the cause 
of our divertisement, four muchly admired 
friends Acacias floribunda and fragrans. ’ 
The latter has been niuch used asa 
street tree, in the past, in San Francisco 
with good result. When not placed in an 
exposed position, it forms a good shapely ~ 
head and responds to the knife quite 
cheerfully, besides presenting a lively, and 
pretty appearance, with its profusion of 
fragrant yellow bloom. A. florabunda is 
much more trailing or struggling in 
habit, with longer, tougher foliage, borne 
with a graceful abandon peculiarly its 
own. Its fragrant flowers appear in such 
profusion that it well merits its specific 


« 


‘probably 


il 


se ceermeeettineere 


name of floribundi: Of the two it is 
much hardier when exposed to wind, and 
when established will withstand every 
drought. ; 

- There has been, in all probability, no 
more widely grown shrub in this Sta‘ 
than A. longifolia, more popularly known 
as latifolia It has been more largely 
used as a street tree in San Francisco 

than any other © tree, a fast 
grower, unmindful of neglect, .. with- 
standing with its ihherent. vitality the 
dust and the wind, the prospective 
president in embryo with his jack knife 
and-eyen the devastating hedge shears of 
Where it is 
desirable to cover an exposed wind swept 
piece of ground i: a short space of time 
with a low shrubbery, A, latifolia 
naturally suggests itself, in fact it may be 
accepted as an axiom by the gardener: 
‘ When in doubt, plant Acacia - lati- 
folia.” The west end of the Golden’ Gate 
Park, in the immediate vicinity of the 
beach, shows the remarkable hardiness — 
the vital tenacity and the superior 
adaptability of the A. latifolia as a shelter 
from-wind or the cutting sand which is 
carried with it. ; e 

And Acacia lophantha ! Eyery old time 
native son knows it, and he still calls 
it the ‘ the stink bean tree”: he used to 
take the green beans of it to school and 
tramp them on the floor to annoy the 
teacher with a foulsome odor that might 
drive her from the room. He usually 
succeeded, but that does not alter the fact 


being 


the French’ gardener. 


_that the A. lophantha is a remarkable 


sand tree, at all times presenting a 


beautiful feathery appearance, exciting 


the attention and admiration of all who 
see it for the first time. 

Acacia Coulterii with ‘its low spreading 
graceful habit and striking grey foliage is 
the most decorative of the 
acacias, and would probably appear to 
excellent advantage in large rockwork. 

Acacia melanoxylon is one of, ifnotthe _ 
most, valuable street trees for San 
Francisco, It is not quite as hardy for 
the first season or two as A. latifolia, but 
is an ideal tree for form; it differs from 
the average acacia in’ that it requires a 
stiffer clayey soil and in time becomes a 
tree of goodly proportions. 


12 
A dainty ‘shrub at all times is A 
Baileyana. but when in blossom a reigning 
queen of beouty, Itis hardier than its 
appearance would indicate, but requires 
occasional waterings during the Sum- 
mer. 
Acacia armata, A- verticillata and 
A. callamistrata are distinct types, highly 
ornamental and useful in large plantings. 
Acacia dealbata, in congenial position 
assumes the proportions. ofa tree, as does 
A. mollissima which becomes quite a 
tree, generons in proportion, and more so 
in the profusion of clusters of beautiful 
yellow bloom which obtain a ready sale 
lf Australia had 
given us only of her acacias we should be 
under heavy obligation. But what of the 
Pittosporums? The two best known 
varieties are eugenioides and nigricans. 
Each one is prettier than the other. Which 
one? Pittosporum eugenioides has the 
larger foliation, and with its smooth shiny 
leaves of a chrome green tinge is one of 
our most desirable shrubs, 
nigricans . with blackish. branches, and 
seems to harmonize readily with the 
majority of shrubs. But one of the chief 
charms of these two varieties is the quaint 
delicious odor emanating from the modest 
little purplish flowers half hidden in the 
foliage, an odor that gently assails one in 
a manner reminiscent of the sweet briar 
in the older countries, afterarain, Both 
varieties named are being used for hedges 
and are a relief from the sombre sterev- 
typed hedges of cypress. 
The casuarinas from an interesting 
group, one of the most striking of which 
is Casuarina equisetifolia with its unusual 


in the florist stores. 


Pittosporums 


equisetine foliage, drooping and grace- 
ful, making a pleasing effect as a single 
specimen. Itis unusually hardy. Others 
of more than ordinary interest are 
Casuarina suberosa and ~ Casuarina 
leucadendron. 

The melaleucas, or, as they are aptly 
named, ‘bottlebrush,’ from a jelcome 
addition to our hardy shrubbery, And 
the coprosma, what.shrub: has the- same 
intensity of color? Its greenness is almost 
. luminous and its handsome ‘orange red 
berries form a rich contrast to its 
foliage. ; 

One of the very best of the park shrubs 
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assuming a tree form is the Tristania 
conferta. This shrub, or tree-as it may 
eventually be, is quite beautiful, sym- 
metrical in growth, pretty brown bark, the 
broadly ovate lanceolate leaves being 
tipped with a metallic reddish luster hard 
to describe. It is one of the myrtaceze 
closely allied to the gums, and during 
Winter bears a number of pretty white 
blossoms closely resembling those of the 
Eugenia apiculata. This plant ‘s well 
deserving of attention and should be 
given a place in any decorative planting 
of consequence. It would harmonize 
with and relieve large plantings of lilac 
of their tameness when out of flower. 

If there be any one plant more than all 
others combined that has given a touch 
of the tropics to the appearance of San 
Francisco it 
planted on the streetsor in the park and 


These very 


is the Dracsena indivisa 


gardens. useful shrubs 


withstand the wind, indifferent planting — 


poor soil and neglect in a manner worthy 
of admiration. Quite true, the stems do 
present a rather bare appearance when 
the plants become tall, but then the 
average house gardener would-trim them 
that way anyhow. I believe that if one 
of those knights of the hedgeshears were 
to meet a feather duster in the garden he 
would trim the whiskers on it tillit would 
look like a window brush. 

And then the 
myrtifolia, with its shining bronze brown 


there is Eugenia 
foliage forming an elegant contrast, or 
rather harmony, with similiar forms of 
shrubbery having the usual shades of 
green; and Eugenia apiculata, and, gem 
of loveliness when decked in its blossoms 
of white; and speaking of white is there 
anything growing outside more sweetly 
chaste than those clean pure blossoms of 
the Swainsona ? What a pity it grows so 
readily, otherwise the florists and the 
public might rave over it. 

Clianthus puniceus is another of the 
Australian shrubs which has made itself 
at home here. Outside of our parks it is 
seldom grown as a shrub, It trains very 
readily ; and how many dull old fences 
have been covered up by its refreshing 


green foliage, and its odd pendulous 
clusters of clawlike flowers that have so 
aptly suggested the common name of 
crabelaw ! 
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And we have the corynocarpus, Hakeas 
myrtles,..ericas, the gorgeous Sterculia 
acerifolia and the Dicksonias, alsophilas 
and other tree ferns and palms, which 
like the gums will furnish a paper of 


_ themselves, and we might go cn and on 


like Longfellow’s ‘ babbling brook,’ for 
the farther one goes into Australian 
shrubbery the more he become aware of 
vastness of the subject and the dearth of 
knowledge we have of that country of 
animal and-vegetable-wonders. Where is 
there a shrub in which there is combined 
so many admirable qualities ag the 
Leptospermum Jevigatum. There were 
no colored plates in the text books to 
herald it as being anything ont 
of the ordinary, but in Golden Gats> Park 
it has’ received its full measure of 
appreciation. Out at the very edge of the 
beach where ‘the sper:dthrifé of the waves 
adds its share of moisture to the dreary 
fog, out where the sand-laden winds 
swirl and cut like needles; there this 
remarkable shrub not only exists ut 
thrives. In many portions of the park 
may be seen handsome clumps gracefully 
informal. while on the other hand it may 
be seen in formation of excellent hedges 
while again with a little encouragement 
it entirely embowers a stretch of 
walk, producing a perfect ideal arbor 
effect, which in the early Summer is 4 
delight to the eye when the trailing oF 
drooping foliage is heavily laden with its 
wealth of pretty white blossoms. 1t is 
worthy of mention also that leptospermum 
may be used to excellent advantage for 


decorative purposes; the huckleberry of 
the florists is stiff and artificial in com- 
parison. Name for us another shrub 
with the versatility of our lowly, modest 
leptospermum 1? 

There is also a very interesting var.ety, 


well named, cricafolia, which ig quite — 


protty when in flower. But L am again 
reminded ofthe babbling brook, and will 
close with the hope that collectors oF 
importers may be induced to send ws 
many of the Australian shrubs which t0 
us are only names in certain textbooks; oF 
that some one having the ways or means 
to introduce them will in a spirit of good 


will towaras the horticulture of out - 


favored State grasp the opportunity to 
add to our shrubbery some of the many 
desirable, but, to us, unknown shrubs 
which we may consistently believe are 
yet to be introduced from the land of the 
acacia and the leptospermum. : 
—' Florists Exchange.’ 
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BEGONIA GRANDIFLORA ERECTA CRISTATA. 


Description of Fiswerss 


“May be Sown during this Month. 


Begonias. 


There are several distinet groups of 
Begonias, most of which will thrive in 
the open in this State. The shrubby 
species flower at all times of the year, and 
include a large number of species and 
varieties, among ‘the latter being the 
beautiful ‘Gloire des Sceaux.’ The 
ornamental-leaved group, of which B. 
Rex is the type, includes many hand- 
some-leaved varieties, and the tuberous 
group, which are treated as green-house 
plants. 
Begonias have been init improved 
of late years, and as they are admirably 
adapted for the green-house as well as for 
planting out in warm districts in sheltered 
positions, and are easy to grow, no lover 
of horticulture should neglect them. 
As pot plants they require considerable 
attention in the matter of repotting, 
. They thrive in ordinary compost made 

open with plenty of sand. ‘The seed may 
“be sown on the surface of well-drained 
pots or pans of such loam, and subjected 


to a heat of 65 deg. Fahr., 
require much water. 


They do not 
In a littls over a 


_ week the seedlings will appear, though it 


will require close examination to detect 
them. The seedlings should be pricked 
off at once, owing to their liability to 
damp off if at all crowded. Get a quan- 
tity of soil consisting of leaf-mould and 
sandy loam in equal quantities, half fill a 
32-sized pot with crocks, and fill to within 
one inch of the rim with soil, gently 
pressing it to give a level surface. Get a 
little stick, point it at one end, and make 
a V-shaped slit at the other; then make 
a small hole in the soil with the pointed 
end, loosen the soil round the seedling a 
little, insert the slit of the stick under 
the seed-ieaves ; then lift it out and place 
it in the hole already prepared, press the 
soil gently round it, and continue to 


"follow the same routine until you have 


about forty of the tiny plants distributed 
at even distances over the surface of the 
soil. Cover the pot with a pane of glass, 
and remove the glass by degrees as the 
plants begin to progress, taking care to 
shade them from strong sun, as glaring 


sun heat is most injurious, causing the 


tender leaves to turn yellow, ang finally 
to drop off. 


The soil for Begonias must be of a 


light and porous nature, Do not use 
peat if you can obtain leaf-mould, ail 
Jet the loam be of a sandy and ana 
nature, Once place your seedlings in a 
stiff soil, the roots cease to work, and a 
check ensues, from which they seldom 


recover, 


Do not bed the plants out until about 
the end of December. They May seem 
small to you, but it is astonishing how 
they will grow in their new quarters, for 
in about six weeks they will be a mass of 
glistening foliage and vivid color. 

If planted in a sheltered and Somewhat 
shady position they will continue to 
bloom until the winter frosts cut down 
their stems. 

Wait till the stems are quite withered, 
or till they have dropped from the tuber, 
and then carefully lift the latter with a 


little soil adhering to them. Do not 


_ clean the tuber, as so often recommended, 


even the most careful hand wil] some- 
times bruise it, and then decay wil] get 
in during the winter. 

Begonias are invaluable for he 
decoration of the green-house or eon- 
servatory, where they produce a magnifi- 
cent and dazzling display. Their 
handsome large flowers, often Measuring 
4 inches in diameter, are of the most 
brilliantly varied and deticately beautiful 
shades, from the purest white to the 
deepest crimson, including yellow, bronze 
rose, and other intermediate shades. The 
tuberous-rooted Begonias are algo 
eminently adapted for bedding, 

Occasionally double tuberous Begonias 
bear both double and single flowers, 
which is easily accounted for. If the 
grower will observe the flowers of his 
single-flowered plants he will find that 
they are of two kinds—pistillate and 


staminate. Now, in the double-flowered 


plants the staminate flowers will be 


double, because the stamens have turned 
to petals, while the pistillate will remain 


as they are upon the single-flowered — 
plants. 


There are no tuberous Begonias 
that bear all double flowers. They all 


vary in bloom as described. 
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=z. & VW. HACKETT. 
Seeds of Grasses and other Fodder Plants for Stock. 


Phalaris commutata, Couch Grass, Rhodes Grass 
Paspalum dilatatum, by the ib. cwt., or sack 
Cocksfoot or Orchard Grass, Prairie Grass - 
Rye Grass, Rib Grass, Cow Grass, Yellow Trefoil 
White Dutch Clover, Italian Crimson Clover 
King’s Island Melilotus, Sheep’s Burnet 
LUCERNE SEED 
Sorghum Saccharatum, Early Amber Cane 
Planters’ Friend, Hungarian Millet 
Japanese Millet, Pearl Millet (Pencillaria) BS 
Guinea Grass, Johnson Grass B oft Prairie Grass 


MANGEL—Long Red, Yellow 
“Globe, Yellow Mammoth, 
Giant Half Sugar 

WATER MELONS — Sugar 
Stick, Lodi, Cuban Queen, 


Ice Cream, Rattlesnake, 


+‘ Hickory King” Maize 

Ninety-Day Maize 

Horse-Tooth Maize 

Riga Flax Seed (grown from 
Imported seed) 

Dwarf Hssex Rape 

Japanese Buckwheat 

Sulla Sainfoin 

Sinclair's Champion Carrot 


etc, i 
Insecticides & Fungicides. 
“Torpedo” Sulphurers (Knap- 


Kohl Rabi sack), Improved Jouble 
Chicory Large Rooted Action, the latest and best 
Sugar Beet for large vineyards: 

a Peas Knapsack Spray Pumps, all 


Copper 
Spray Syringes, and others 
Propagating Glasses 


housand-headed Kale 
Field Cabbage, Turnips 
Swedes, Carrots 


Lucerne. © 
Gardening and Spraying Gloves 
i Bee Gloves | 
Green Turkish Bird Lime, in 
6d tins 

Hackett’s Special Parrot Food, in 
6d and 1s packets 5h 
Hackett’s Special Canary Mixture, NY 
in 6d and 1s packets : 


tial 


Seedsmen & Nurserymen, — : 
Sheep’s Burnet, 78 Rundle St., Adelaide. Yellow Globe Mangel. 
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About Vegetables. 


The Kitchen Garden. 


Operations for the Month. 


The kitchen garden should be making 
something of a show by this time, for 
with the advent of warm days and nights 
the soil is losing its chill, and everything 
in the vegetable line is showing its 
appreciation by awaking from its dormant 
state. 

— Hints on Seed Sowing. — 

Seeds should never be sown when the 
soil is wet and sticky, and the extreme 
opposite of dryness should also be guarded 
against, It is most important that new 
We have 
amongst us many seed firms of high 


and pure seeds be obtained. 


repute, whose interest is to sell only seeds 
of the best quality, and it is better to 
rely on these rather than on some others 
who may offer their goods at a trifling 
less price. But the seedsman is often 
blamed for failures without any real 
reason. The amateur gardener may sow 
his seeds too deep, or when the ground is 
not in a fit condition for their reception, 
Sither too wet or too dry. Always sow 
n drills rather than broadcast; the seed 
goes farther, it is more evenly distributed 
and the labor of thinning and weeding is 
more easily done. Seeds should not 
come in contact with manures, the latter 
is better placed inches below the surface. 
Seeds are often sown too thickly, and 
this means considerable labor in thinning 
out the superfluous plants. For the 
reception of all smaller seeds the surface 
soil should be brought to a fairly fine 
tilth ; for peas and beans this is not 
necessary. : 


ASPARAGUS BEAN, 


Tf you have not done so, make a small 
sowing, and in doing so follow the cul- 
. tural directions “given below for the 
French Bean. The plants grow about 
six feet high, and require sticks. or will 
grow well against a wall. 
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Frencu Beans. 


Make sowing of the immensely popu-- 
lar French Bean. Any good garden 
soil will grow them. but the best crops 
are obtained from good loams or alluvial 
The drills should be a few inches 
deep, varying from 2 to 4 inches» 
according to the weather and state of the 
Make the rows 3 feet apart, and 
put the seeds at least 6 inches apart in 


soils. 


soil. 


the rows. 
Lina Beans. 


Lima Beans are a good crop to grow in 
the summer months, as they will stand 
any amount of heat and dry weather, and 
continue in bearing for a very long time. 
The dwarf or bush Jimas are perhaps the 
best to grow, as they require no poles, and 
consequently give less trouble, Lima 
beans may be planted during this month, 
and will continue to grow and bear until 
Dwarf 


limas may be planted in drills 3 feet 


cut down by the frosts of winter. 


apart and the seeds 18 inches apart in 
the rows, or in hills of 4 or 5 seeds 3 feet 
apart. each way. The seeds should not 
be planted more than 2 inches deep, and 
should be placed in the ground edgeways, 
with the eyes down. 


The Lima is a shell bean, the part used 
for food being the bean itself, and not 
the pod. They may be used green or 
allowed to ripen and stored for winter 
use. They will keep for a long time, and 
only require soaking in water before 
cooking to render them soft. and pala- 
‘table, They are the most delicious of the 
pod beans. Lima beans should be more 
extensively cultivated than they are, 
because they will succeed in dry seasons 
when other beans fail, and continue to 
bear right through the summer. 


A good manure for those planting on a 
larger scale is a light dressing of farmyard 
manure, 4 to 6 cwt. of superphosphate, 
and 1 cwt, of sulphate of potash (or 4 
cwt. of kainit) per acre. The use of 2 
cwt. of nitrate of soda per acre gives a 
a very substantial increase of crop. 


Runngr Beans. 


This class of bean was fully dealt with 
in our September issue. 
be sown if required. 


More seed may - 
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Broccout. 

Seed may be sown in small b.ds or 
seed-boxes, and theseedlin.s transplanted 
when the young broccolis are large 
enough. Sow thinly in little drills. 


CABBAGE, 


The Improved Heading Chinese 
Cabbage is a good variety for present 
sowing being both vigorous and rapid. 
The leaves are Jarge light green, and of a 
mild, delicate flavor. 

An article dealing with Cabbage Aphis 
appears on page 18. 


Carzt GoosEBERRY. 


There is still time for a sowing of the 
above if required. See our last issue for 
particulars as to its cultivation and uses. 


Cress and Musrarp. 


Sow for succession about once a fort- 
night in light rich soil in drills half an 
inch deep and 8 inches apart, and sow 
thickly. 


CUCUMBER. 


“We dealt fully with the Cucumber in 
our August issue. More seed may he sown 
in order to keep up a succession. 


EaG PLant. 


This excellent vegetable was described 
in the July issue of this journal. More 
seed may be sown lf required. 


LErruce. 


More seed may be sown for succession, 
and the plants large enough planted out. 


Water Metons. 
We went fully into this subject in our 
last issue, so it is sufficient to say that 
more seed may be sown. 


Rock Metons. 


Of the many members of the cucurbi- 
tacess order or cucumber family, the rock 
melon is the most tender. The word 
rock is often misapplied to these fruits ; 
originally, it was applied only to thos? 
kinds having a rough or rocky surface, 
but now we find the smooth-skinned, 
musk, green, and scarlet flesh varieties 
all coming under the name of rock 
molons. Good crops of these melons are 
produced by plants which have bee? 
raised from seed sown in the open, but 
the fruits usually ripen late in the 
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Seuson, when they are not so 
appreciated as they would be at an earuier 
date. 
need not be so heavily manured as that 
kinds. A 
strony loam with a iittle manure suits the 


much 
The soil for this class of melon 


for some~ other somewhat 


plants admirably, Much manure causes 
a luxuriant growth of vine, perhaps fewer 
fruits of an inferior quality to those 
‘grown under other conditions. There is 
a wonderful difference in the flavor of 
melons, and care should be taken to sive 
seeds only from those fruits of tender 
flesh, having a rich, highly flavored 
aroma, and with a thin skin. The colour 
is also of some importance to many 
persons. The green-fleshed kinds are 
‘preferred by many to the scarlet, orange, 
‘or pink- colored sorts. Then again, many 
Varieties are beautifully uetted, and this 
is an advantage over the smooth surfaced 
sorts. Long Island Beauty, Emerald 
‘Gem, and Early Hackensach are fine 
‘early varieties of American origin. 

Rock melons should be grown in 
patches about 5 feet apart, and there 
should be two or three plants in a patch. 
As the seeds sometimes fail to germinate, 
it is better to sow more than the number 
‘of plants wanted. 

Mountain, or Ornach SPINACH. et 

This is also known as Tree, Cape, and 
French Spinach. Tho leaves are used 
as Spinach. Sow in drills 2 feet apart. 
When the plants are 3 to 4 inches high, 
thin out to 18 inches apart in the rows. 

Oxra, or GomBO. 

Make a small sowing in rows from 2 to 
3 feet apart. 

Pumprins, SquashHes, TromBonrs and 
| VeceTaste MArrows. 

Make another sowing of any of the 
’bove you may require. 

RavIsH. 

Sow either in drills or broadcast, and 
When the plants are fit thin out to about 
‘two inches apart. 

Rare. 

Make a small sowing of Broad-Leaf 
Essex Rape in the same manner as 
Mustard and Cress, It is a very whole- 
Some vegetable; the leaves are used as 
Spinach, and algo as a salad. 
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Sinver Beer. 

This most useful vegetable is not grown 
as largely as it merits. It is to some 
extent, if the term may be used, a per- 
leaves 
may be pulled time after time for a coa- 
siderable period if the plants be well 
treated and looked after. 


manent vegetable—that is, the 


Sow a little seed in rows, and after- 
wards thin out the seedlings when they 
have attained a height of about 2 or 3 
inches. 


Tomato. 

More seed may be sown. This excellent 
fruit was fully dealt with in the August 
issue of this journal. ; 

New ZeAvanp SPINACH. 


Sow the seed in a bed, 4 inches apart, 
and when the plants are 8 inches high 
plant out in light rich soil in rows 3 feet 
apart each way. 
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Gabbage Aphis. 


Witb regard to the means to be adopted 
for keeping aphis occurring upon cabbage 
in subjection, it may, prior to going into 
details, be pointed out, that its mode of 
feeding consists in piercing the plant 
tissue with iis proboscis or snout—an 
hair-like organ—and therefrom extracting 
the sap, and that, accordingly, unlike an 
insect that feeds by gnawing away the 
substance of the foliage, it must be 
attacked by means of some preparation 
that kills by contact. Such insecticides 
as Paris green, lead arsenite, &c., are 
not, therefore, available for its  des- 

truction, But,.. _sott-bodied 
A insect, the death of the individual may be 
several 


being . a 
readily effected ; preparations 
when used, securing this end. 
these the following may be mentioned: — 


Amongst 


—1. Tobacco Tea.— 


Made by pouring boiling water over 
“tobacco at the rate of 1 Ib. of the latter to 
4 gallons (kerosene tin full) “of the 
former, Any tobacco — 
applicable for the purpose, such as leaves 
from ordinary plants grown on the farm 
and dried, or stalks, a waste product from 
tobacco manufacture. Should a little 
syrup (crude molasses) or soap be added 
‘to the decoction, this will premote 
--adhesion, always difficult in the case of 
“cabbage apliis, and the plants they feed 
upon, both being covered with a wax like 
bloom that tends to shed any fluid 
directed upon them. Generally speaking 
“this tobacco infusion should be of a 
strength indicated by its being of the 
color of the beverage—tea. : 


—2. Fish Oil Soap Wash,— 
Made by dissolving the soap in hot 
water at the rate of 1 lb. to 125 gallons 
(final dilution). 


—8,. Pyrethrum (‘ Insectibane’ 
and Water.— 

At the rate of 2 tablespoonfuls in a 

bucketful of water, the powder being first 
made into a paste with a little water. 


crude being 


Powder 


—4, Kerosene Emulsion,— 
One pint in from 20° to-25 parts of 
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water. (Note.—For manufacturing this 


‘and the undermentioned, see any modern 


work on horticultural practice. 


—b}. Resin Compound.— 
One part of resin saponified in 12 or 15 


‘gallons of water. 


—6. Hot Soap Suds — 

Cabbage plants will tolerate water, 
especially when this is applied in the form 
of a spray that is sufficiently high in 
temperature to be quite fatal to plant lice 
of aphides. In several 
remedies, one isactuated by the experience 


mentioning 


that the farmer often possesses one of a 


number of substances when he has not a 
single specified one. - 

In conclusion, it must be bornein mind 
when pursuing methods for the repression 
of these insects that only those that the 
insecticide comes in contact with are 
killed, although it may have a slightly 
repellent action for a few additional in- 
dividuals; and that, therefore, seein too 
that aphides, especially in early life, are 
small, it must be applied in a very fine 
state of division so as to reach everyone; in 
fact, in a mist-like form. This end can 
only be secured by the use of a proper 
spraying appliance that can so administer 
a fluid preparation. 

Again, by reason of the great and rapid 
increase in their numbers in the course of 
their natural development, a few in- 
dividual aphides, if suffered to remain 
alive, will soon give rise to a numerous 
host. Accordingly, treatment must not 
only be very thorough, but repeated as 
long as any living individuals are dis- 
cernible. 

It is the neglect of the occurrence of a 
few examples on young cabbage plants at 
the time they are planted that is usually 
their 


the explanation of subsequent 


appearance in immense numbers on the 


developing plants. Accordingly, im- 
mediately prior to the operation alluded 
to, the young cabbages shonld be dipped 
in one or other of the fluids mentioned 
care being taken, however, lest th roots 
be at the same time brought in contact 
with it. 

Generally speaking, what has been 
stated will apply to other kinds of aphis 
and their repression, 
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Reducing Potato Scab. 


It having been observed in Yorkshire 
that scab in the potato is mere prevalent 
in a dry than ina wet season, experiments: 
were made by the Agricultural department 
of the University of Leeds in order to 
ascertain whether by treating land with 
substances capable of holding water the 
disease might be prevented or reduced. 
The substances used were—sawdust 
shoddy, rape meal, and peat muss; each 
of these substances being used with and 
without salt. The sawdust and peat moss 
were soaked in water before being applied 
over the sets at planting time. The best 
results were obtained by the use of 50cwt 
of wetted sawdust to the acre; the addition 
of salt, however, reduced the yield. Steep: 
ing the ‘seed’ in formalin (six tluid ounces 
of commercial formalin to 15 gallons of 


_water) reduced the amount of scab in the 


crop. 


A Large Cucumber. 


An extraordinary cncumber was eX” 
hibited at Richmond (Eng,) Horticultural 
Show recently. It was (says the Londod 
«News Agency’) 374 in. long, weighed 
93 1b., and measured just a foot around 
the thickest part. It was raised from: 
seed sown as recently as April 5, During 
the last two days previous to its being cut 
it grew 23 in. 


MY JEWELLER, 


‘rp, G. W. Cox; 


“CLOCK REPAIRS. 
Good Work at Moderate Charges: 
. Watches Cleaned from 2s. 6d. 


A well-selected stock of Watches and 
Jewellery at fair play prices. 


Gs We CB%; 


om 
1 Rundle Street, negro 
And at 146 Rundle Street, 
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Cultivation of the Potato, 


By the Editor of the ‘Queensland Agri- 


cul-ural Journal.’ 


(Continued from last Issue.) 


We now get to the subject of planting 
whole or cut tubers. Here again opini ns 
differ. 
setts whole, while others: think the best 
results are got with uncut seed. Now, at 
the Guelph Farm, Michigan, U.S A, ex 
periments were made which lasted for 
four years, to decide the matter. These 
experiments are reliable, and emphatically 
show the advantage of planting good 
‘setts. 

The experiments were made to test the 
‘effect of the number of eyes in the 
setts. The difference in the yield he- 


-. tween those with one eye and those with 


five was found to be very considerable» 
amounting to about 28 bushels, the results 
being as follow:— 
From 1 eye, 135-4! bushels per acre. 
From 2 eyes, 144:70 bushels per acre. 
From 3 eyes, 153 13 bushels per acre. 
From 4 eyes, 162 82 bushels per acre. 
From 5 eyes; 164 37 bushels: per acre. 
Up to four eyes in each sett, the in- 
crease in the field is, roughly, 9 bushels 
for each additional eye, so that, up to that 
extent, the increase in eyes would be well 
repaid in the field. 
Against this experience, I place that of 
a Queensland potato grower, Mr: 
Pink, of Wellington Point, 
It has been the practice to select for 
Propagation the refuse of the potato 
heap ; sinall, ugly, ill-shaped tubers have 
been considered good enough for seed, and 
Where the result has not conié up» to 
‘expectations, the cry is raised that the 
Potato is degenerating. In carrying out 
this practice for years, was it possible to 
arrive at any other result? But the very 
art of gardening is to lift Nature above 
her normal state, by raising new and 
improved varieties of seed, and by 8e- 
lection. 


He says:— 


The method of selection is anit; 


adapted to the principle of growing from 
If we take an average good- 


Single eyes. 


Some think ita waste toplant the » 


James” 
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shaped potato, weighing from 6 to 10 oz | 


we shill find that it has from 12 to 18 
eyes, which, if cut into single eyes would 
give as many setts, which would naturally 
produce a more even sample than the 
same numbers of whole tubers of different 
sizes. The principle of growing from 
single eyes has two great advantages— 
namely, economy of seed, and, upon 
suitable, well-tilled land, a larger crop of 


marketable potatoes, 


When whole tubers are planted, two or 


three eyes start: into growth first; these 


keep the lead during the entire growing 
season, and from their stolons the largest 
potatoes are produced. The weaker eyes 
‘start later into growth, and produce only 
small tubers of little value; but, when 
single eyes are planted, the whole strength 
of the sett is devoted to one growth; all 
the young tubers are formed nearly at the 
same time;and the plant, having no other 
calls on it for nutriment, these continue 
to grow and form large tubers. The whol 
tuber produces the largest number of 
potatoes, but the single eye will produce 
the most uniform sample and the heaviest 


crop per acre. 


With a view to ascertain the relative 
productivenes of tubers aud setts, a series 
of experiments was carried out. in the 
gardens :of the London Horticultural 
Society. A piece of ground was divided 
into 4-ft. equares; and ‘in the centre of 
each square was planted either a whole 
tuber, or a single eye, or a sett cont: ining 
three eyes on the whole surface of the 
tuber pared off sv as to leave the eyes 
safe, but remuving the centre—a practice 
not uncommon in Scotland. These 
were, in fact, potato peelings. 
consider the results of the whole sixteen 
experiments as being but one experiment 
we shall find thelr proportions expressed 
by the following figures:— 

Whole tuber, 333:38, or nearly 2. . 
Single eyes, 717'87, or nearly 11. 
Three eyes, 613:94, or nearly 5. 
Parings. 504°69, or nearly 4 


(Lo be continued ) 


eed 


Look to the saving of seeds of cabbage 
and cauliflower plants, 


. 


- sequently 


If we — 


» our personal experience. 


The Potato Blight. 


Dr. F.. Tidswell (Director) and Mr. T. 
Harvey Johnston (Assistant Microbiolo- 
gist), Bureau of Microbiology. 


In May last the pronouncement of- 
Mr. Henry Tryon, of the Queensland 
Department of Agriculture, that ‘Irish 
Blight’ existed in both Tasmanian and 
Queensland potatoes, led toa more than 
usually close scrutiny ‘being made of 
potatoes arriving hefé from the States 
mentioned. On 3rd June the services of © 
the Bureau were requisitioned with 
respect to a parcel of potatoes from 
Tasmania for opinion as to the nature of 
the disease with which they were ob- 
viously affected. The microscopical and ’ 
cultural examinations then made revealed 
the presence of the fungus Fusarium — 
solani, cauging dry rot, and several bacteria 
amongst which was Bacillus solanacearum 
which is regarded as a cause of wet rot in 
potatoes; but the fungus - of ‘Irish 
Blight,’ Phytophthora. infestans, could 
not be found. It is well known, however 
that the fusarian and bacillary rots are 
often associated with ‘ Irish Blight,” and 


_ that quite commonly they obscure the 


presence of. the: latter, and render it 
difficult of detection. A warning to that 
effect was given’ an acted on, and the 
search was continued through further 
samples of Tasmanian potatoes, until in. 
one submitted on 5th August 
Phytophthora was detected, and sub- 
induced to develop its 
characteristic fructification and spores. As 
Mr. D. McAlpine, the Victorian Vegetable 
Pathologist, has also affirmed that 
Tasmanian potatoes are affected with 
‘Irish Blight,’ the matter can now be 


_ scarcely regarded’ ‘otliéfwise than as an 


established ‘fact. 

Descriptions of the ‘ wet’ and * dry, rots 
as well as ‘Irish Blight, were reproduced 
by Mr Butler in his article on ‘The 
Potato’ in the last issue of the ‘Agricultural 
Gazette (August 2,1909, p. 696), so that 
in'this place it will be necessary only to 
add such other points as have come within 
The potatoes 


~ with which we had to deal have usually 


been affected with:more than one of the 
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conditions previously mentioned, and we 
have not found ourselves akle to distin- 
guish one from the other by the naked 
eye. Nevertheless, there is no possibility 
of confusion between them when examined 
under the microscope, more particularly 
if the, fungoid parasites, have been 
cultivated, and so encouraged to produce 
their spore-bearing organs Speaking 
generally, our experience has been’ that 
when the cultivated potatoes are affected 
with ‘dry’ and ‘wet rot’ the predominating 
growth vatied according as the conditions 
were dry or moist, If kept fairly dry, the 
Fusarium was found to gain the upper 
hand, and the tubers finally shrivelled 
into a hard dry mass, covered with a 
dense, rather short, white or pinkish 
mould-like growth, consisting of fungus 


filaments (hyphae), and bearing myriads 


of tiny, sickle-shaped, septate spores 


readily discernible under the low powef” 


of the microscope. Under moist con- 


ditions, bacterial growth was much more’ 


in, evidence, and caused the rapid 


putrefaction of the potato, the material of 


which became soft, slimy, dirty brown. or-- 
already 


black, foul. As 


mentioned, 


and . very 


thora that might have been present, and 
perhaps did so several times before we 
secured specimens in which the Blight 
became Tubers 
appeared to us favourable for this purpose 
showed in areas a rather loosely attached 
crumpled skin, a little sunken and dark 
coloured, which was very easily stripped, 
and immediately underneath this skin, a 


pronounced. 


brownish area dipping more or less into 
the potato, which is at this region usually 
softened and often of a faint bluish 


colour, but it is not. thought that this _ 


appearance is characteristic of Blight. 
Material from‘the affected area examined 
under the microscope-shows the peculiar 
hyphae of Phytophthora, and, if developed 
the characteristic fructification and 
lemon-shaped spores. These also can be 
readily seen with a low power of the 
microscope. Whilst Fit would serye no 
useful purpose to give in this place 
further details of the structure of this 
fungus, it may be’noted, as a matter of 
importance, that its hyphae penetrate in 


~ tunity occurs, 


tissue, 


either of , these conditions . 
could readily overwhelm any Phytoph- . 


which. 
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between the cells of the potato tuber, and 
live there ready to develope when oppor- 
The fungus is said to bea 
true parasite, and to feed upon the living 
However this may be, it appears 
to be able to remain dormant in potatoes 
fora time sufficiently long to enable 
infected tubers to be accepted and planted 
as healthy seed. This seems to have been 
the way in which the disease has been 
spread from place to place. On the other 
hand, when the disease attacks the foliage 
of the plant above ground it spores are 
thrust out from the small respiratory 
openings or stomata on the under side of 
the leaves, and then may be distributed 
about the field by wind currents. Under 
moist conditions the spores can then 
germinate wherever they are deposited on 
other plants, and 80 give rise. to fresh 
infections. Given suitable oppo:tunity 
for development the issue is devastation. ' 

At the present time it is impossible to 
say how long blight has been existent in 
Tasmania ; apparently local growers had 
no suspicion of its presence, so that it is 
either of recent introduction, or has been 
present under circumstances in which it 
does not exert the baneful effects recorded 
in Ireland and in New Zealand. The 
latter idea, while quite hypothetical, is 


certainly not an impossibility—Blight 


and climatic conditions seem to have been 
closely related. It may be that even if 
introduced into this State, it may not 
succeed in getting an epiphytic footing, 
There is some comfort in this hope, since 
this State has, no doubt, been exposed to 
the risk of its entry. In this disease, as 
in all others, there must be a stage when 
it is not recognisable to our unaided 
senses—one in which infected ‘potatoes 
could not have been noticed by the 
inspectors, and in that stage it may haye 


been introduced before before its ex- 


istence was discovered or even suspected 
in Tasmania or Queensland. The extra 
precautions which have been taken since 
its discovery in May lastafford a further 
measure of protection to this State, As 
already mentioned, the first samples of 
potatoes submitted were found to be 
affected with Fusarium and _bacilliary 
rots; these, being serious in themselves 


were, proclaimed under the + Vine and 
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Vegetation Diseases Act, 1901,’ on June: 
16 last, and thenceforth excluded ‘from. 
importation. No doubt this has helped 
to exclude also Phytophthora-in fected 
specimens. Nevertheless, it is very im- 
portant that growers, not only in the. 
State’s interests but their 
own, should keep a close watch upon. 
crops raised from Tasmanian stocks, and: 
immediately call the attention of the 
Department ‘to any mal-condition. 
thereof. ‘Treatment in the earliest stages- 
alone offers much likelihood of success. 
The measures to be adopted have already: 


also. in 


been dealt with in Mr. Butler's. 
article. We have only to add to them a 
suggestion with regard to potato: 


bags, which will be -rendered perfectly 
safe if they are boiled (truly boiled) for- 
at least ten minutes in water. 

—‘ Agricultural Gazette of N.S.W.” 


Show Fixtures. 


Oct. 

Midland (Saddleworth) eee 8 
Yorketown (Yorketown) ox A}: 
Belalie (Jamestown) «.. fag KE 
_ Penola (Penola) see 13 & 14 
Lake Albert (Meningie) ... ago ARE: 
Kingston (Kingston)... pene LOg 
Stanley (Clare) os terme 20s 
Strathalbyn (Strathalbyn) sy 


Secretaries of Shows are invited to- 
forward date of fixtures for insertion. 


S i 
\\ Guaranteed 3 f 
Jj)  Effectual. — 


The BEST for 


j Al Leaf-eating INSECTS. 


Orchard, Gardens Farm, 
Field and Plantation. 
ieeisearei Ba cesper Raper 
- The Merrimac Chemical Co. Boston, U.S.A. 


Oer FRBE BOOK on Insect Pests and Insecticides ts of great practical value. Send tor A. ‘ 


“HENRY W. PEABODY & CO., 
9 Bridge Street, SYDNEY. 
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To Vegetable Gtowerts. 


EARLY TOMATOES, Early 
Ruby, | Earliana, ~» Early 
Jewel, Early Red Chemin, 
Early Freedom, 6d packet 

Early Cucumbers, Jewel of 
Koppitz, Short Prickly, 6d 
per packet 

Yard Long or Snake Beans, 
6d per packet 


Emperor William French 
Beans, 6d and 1s. packet 
Egg Plant or Brinjal, 6d 
packet . 

Early White Vegetable 
Marrow, 6d packet 

New Zealand Spinach, with 
directions, 6d packet 

Cape Gooseberry 


Cole's Early Water Melon, 6d 
packet 

Fordhook Early Vater Melon, 

_ 6d packet 

Capsicums and Chillies 

Rocky Ford; Long Island 
Beauty, Extra Early 
Hackensack, and other 
Sweet Melons, 6d packet 


‘Telephone 350. 


List of Spring and Summer Flower Seeds, Vegetable & Agricultural Seeds on Application 


Ee. @& WW. Hackett, 
: Seedsmen, Nurserymen, &c., 
73 Rundle Street, Adelaide 


WILLI&M J&MES, 


House, Land, and Estate Agent, © 
54 PIRIE STREET, ADELAIDE (Opposite State Bank). 


If you require a House, Farm, Orchard, or a Dairy it will pay you to.get a list of my 


‘good assortment of properties. 1 have some lovely Urangeries, splendid ‘Farms in choice 
-and safe districts ; also Handsome Gentlemen’s Residences, and Cottages with Acres. 


Now Offering for QUICK SALE a Bargain in a DAIRY FARM, of 43 acres ot good land, 


together with all the stock and plant, comprising 9 cows, 3 heifers, 2 horses, harness, dray, 
bugey, plough, new windmill, chaficutter, 6 roomed stone house, large stable, trapshed and 
coachhouse, cream separator, lot of poultry, 22 acres growing crop of wheat, 3 acres of 
peas. For prompt sale, the lot only £1,250. 
City and Suburban Investments— 

1 4 and 5 roomed Cottages, £600, splendidly built, shows 10 per cent. on purchase 

4 roomed Cottage, Freestone front, close 1d. section, over 10 per cent., £250 

Six Stone Cottages, newly papered throughout, over 11 per cent., and many others 

Wayville—7 and 8 roomed houses, facing Park Lands 


“Some splendid 9 roomed houses, North Unley, and facing Park Lands, extra large rooms, SEE OUR LIST. 


9 NT Ne OM vIn IE aN aE SERS SO AETD ORs 


SLE AES ES 
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coy 


in Plantation, Remarkable Pines, Wirrabara Forest. 


The Oxchar'd. 


Operations for October. 


All pruning, and most of the winter 
spraying of deciduous trees, should be 
completed. It should be borne in mind 
that trees must not be sprayed with the 
lime, sulphur, and salt solution after they 
are out in leaf or'bloom, as this spray is 


very severe on any foliage, and should 
never be used .except during the winter 
and before the buds burst in the 
‘spring. _ This. spray helps to keep in 
check the various scales which attack 
deciduous trees, particularly the San Jose 


scale, and also keeps the trunks and — 


branches of the trees free from moss and 
lichens. 

Under no circumstances should trees be 
sprayed with any solution while they are 
_in bloom, else considerable damage may 


“be done, but they may be sprayed a week. 


or ten days before they come into 


bloom, and again as soon as the fruit is 
well set. 


The early part of this month is. a good 
time to apply commercial fertilisers. 


'— Ploughing, — 


‘It is well to complete the ploughing of: 


all orchards as early as possible, especially 
where green manures have been grown, in 
order that the latter may rot before the 


dry weather sets in. This, of course is of 


summer, . 


s oo io cS = ve o ary . 
more importance in the interior than on 


the coast, where there are usually good 
rains from time to time throughout the 
In the-latter case, however, it 


is rather risky to: postpone the ploughing 


too late, as occasionally the rain fails us ; 
and should there happen to be a crop of 
tares or weeds growing among the trees 
the ground soon becomes hard and dry 
and it will not be long before the trees 
begin to wilt.: It 


is well, therefore, to 


_ keep the work up to time, so that should 


the season turn out a dry one you are not 
caught napping. 


— Spring Planting. — 


The spring planting of citrus fruits may - 
be proceeded with as early as possible this 
month, 


Whenever possible, choose 
cloudy or cool weather, and observe every 
precaution to keep the roots from 


becoming exposed to the wind or sun, as 
there are more trees lost by careless 
handling at time of planting than from 
any other cause. 


- Month, and towards the latter end it may 
be found advisable to go over them and 


_itis desired that the limbsshould start from 


* 
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Loading Cases made from Remarkable Pine by the S.A, Forest Department. 


3 5 a a? wnt ’ 


— Robbing off. Young Growth, — White Ants and Fruit Trees. 


Trees will commence to grow this 


In many districts white ants are very 
tub off all the young growth which is net ~ destructive to young fruit-trees. 
Needed to make the crown of. the a 
tree, leaving buds starting from different 


Points around.the barrel of the tree where 


The Entomologist advises that every 
particle of dead weod, stumps, or roots 
should be cleared out of the ground in 
which the fruit-trees ara planted, and the 


which are to form the crown. Neverallow soil well broken up, _ If, when planting 


two to stert from the same place, keeping 
them at least 4 in apart, radiating around stem that are covered with soil are dipped 
the tree, a3 into a bucket of water in which a table- 


— Grafting. — 2 ac eh ah ‘spoonful of Stockholm tar has been 
~ dissolved, this will keep the white ants 
away for some time after planting. Tho 
tar can best be mixed with the water by 
‘Jetting it drip into a gallon of hot water 
(do not do this while the vessel is on the 
fire) "a 
To drive white ants out of the soil, dig 
in around the tree from 21b. to 1 Ib. of 
_kainit (German Potash), _ This will keep 
them away for some time, but will: One 


Citrus trees may be pruned this 
Month, Grafting of nursery stock trees 
and vines may be carried out this 
Month. Vines are best grafted just as 
the buds are about to burst, and after the 
grafting of deciduous | trees has been com: 
pleted. : 

a 


“We post ‘The Australian Gardonor’ 
direct for 3s. 6d. per annum. 


young trees, the roots, and portions of the 


‘ 
. 


to be renewed if the white ants are 
numerous, or there is, in old stumps or 


_ roots in the FATT ‘of the: TE, a safe- 


‘harbor for them.. 
Where the attacked is raade'i in the trunks 


aa branches, holes should be opened ‘into. 


_them (if the latter. cannot be-cut off), so- 
that the light and air can penetrate. Ants. 
‘thus disturbed will leave the exposed 
parts, and all the scars on the wood of the 
tree should then be carefully dressed with 
paint or Stockholm tar’ to -prevent fresh 
attack. 
“Mr. C, McDonald; of Tillarhey, Peak 


Hill, who tried this plan, reports that he 


has quite succeeded in getting rid of the 

white ants from his orchard,. where they 

had proved extremely destructive. 
—‘Agricultural Journal’ of N.S. W. 


—— 
COMMERCIAL AND ORNAMEN- 
TAL PRINTING of every descrip- 


tion in first-class style, on the shortest 


notice, and at cheapest rates, at, the 
Australian Gardener’? Office, corner of 
«Pirie and Wyatt streets, 


te 


° 
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zs Mihe *ROMO? | 
Cream GSeparators. 
Largest Sale. Lowest Prices. Highest Quality Throughout | 


Use the ‘DOMO’ Use the “DOMO’ 


— and Ensure 
an nsure Finer Flavored 


Perfcet Skimming Products | 
ees Economy of Space 
More Butter Better Keeping 
Products 


Better Churning 
: Reduced Number 
Choice Cream. of Utensils. 


Styles e pee hie Net ts Gey O 2 a EY Ge API 


Gallons per Hour ai 9 11} 16 45 67 
Price .. £3108. £4. £4 15s. ge 8, Bo. £10 10s. £14 10s. 


A. W: DOBBIE & Co., Sole Agents, SAV55F «Tse 
Use Our SPRAY PUMPS and Secure Prime Fruit. 
DUPLEX 


Spray Pump, fits any Bucket, the strong 
all brass pump for people with only a few 
trees, 


Price, £1 2s. 6d. 


—_—— 


EXCELSIOR 


Old Favorite, equally good for large 
or small gardens, strong double action, 
brass pumps, perfect mixer, latest 
nozzle (double), 12 ft. hose for two 
sets hose and nozzles, in 24 gal. stout 
galanized iron tank, 


LITTLE GIANT 5 10s. 
Popular Favorite, best double action brass aed 
pump, automatic agitator, 6 tt. hose, single E x Cc ELSIOR 


‘spray nozzle, in 8 gal. painted galvanized 
tank, 


B82 17s. 6d. 


SPECIAL, fitted in strong 50 galloz 

wood vat, double nozzle and extension 

pipe, 25 ft. hose, and all improve- 
ments, 


£10. 


Teen come 


LITTLE GEM 


will spray continuously for 10 minutes after (// 
_ pumping for one or two minutes, 


Send for Detailed 
Catalogue. 


B2 17s. Gd. 


A. W. Dobbie 6 & Co. makers, ADELAIDE: 
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Spanish System of Growing 
Orange Trees. 


‘In the second edition of Mr. E. H. 
Benson’s work on * Citrus Culture, he 
Mentions ‘ collar rot? and the remedy for 
his disease. He also states that, if an 
orange tree is planted on badly-drained 
clayey soil, no treatment will prevent or 
cure collar rot. 

The Government Viticulturist of 
Victoria (Mr. F. de Castella), writing in 
the February number of the ‘ Journal of 
Agriculture’ of that ‘State on «Th 
Orange in Eastern Spain,’ describes * 
Temarkable method adopted in that 
Country for the prevention of collar 
Tot. He says:— : 

‘The most remarkable: peculiarity in 
connection with the cultivation of citrus 
fruits in the Levante is the system of 
rowing the trees over a hole, with the 
Collar and starting point of the main 
Toots exposed to the air. This system is 
very generally followed. It was at the 
Granja Valenciana (experimental station 
and school at Valencia) that I first re- 
Marked this curious method, but all the 


Orange trees which I saw subsequently ~ 


Were treated i in the same way. The tree 
is reared, budded, and planted: in’ the 
Usual way, and until about three or four 
Years old is treated much as-we would do 
in Victoria. By this time its surface 
Toots have become sufficiently strong to 
Support it; a hole is dug underneath 
it, and the tap root is GUS cut off with 
& saw, 

“The hole, which is a foot or so in 
diameter, and of about the same depth, is 
not filled up. It remains always open, any 
dirt or rubbish which may fall into it 
béing regularly removed. When 
irrigating, which is usually done by 
flooding, a small dam is made around the 
tree at a distance of a couple feet from 
it, to prevent water getting into the 
hole, The appearance of these trees is 
Very striking ; their bases may be com- 


Pared to large spiders sitting over holes 


in the ground. The object of the treat- 
Ment is to prevent collar rot and gumming 
(Mal de Goma), which used to be 
Prevalent, but now seems to give little 
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trouble, ‘The sour orange stock is the 
one usually employed, even for Ismons ; 
lemons worked on lemon stock are said to 
be liableto Mal de’ Goma. The trees 
struck me as being very healthy. They 
were loaded with an abundant crop of fine 
fruit ; in fact, everything seemed satis- 
factory excepting the price.’ 


Lemon Culture in Italy. 


— Explanation of the Verdal System. — 


Mr. G. Harold J?owell (says ‘Australian 


Field’), in a lecture before the Lemon 
Growers’ Club of Southern California, in 
Los Angeles, on ‘Lemon Culture: in 
Italy,’ gave a'detailed explanation of the 
Verdel system of lemon culture. Mr 
Powell said.— tats 

_ ‘The Verdel lemons arg among the best 
known and finest lemons in the 
world. The Italians have developed this 
system to a remarkable degree. Verdel 
stands not for a variety of lemon trees 
but for the lemons grown on any trees 
after they have been’ treated according to 
the method of the system, 

‘If the blossoms at the first part of the 
year are not prolific or other climatic 
conditions are unfavorable, and the crop 
seems destined to be small, the Verdal 
system is brought into use. The ground 
around the tree is removed, and the roots 
are allowed to remain exposed for a period 
of forty to sixty. days, when a. strong 
fertiliser, usually sulphate | of ammonia, is 


placed on the roots and the soil laid over: 


this, Irrigation must then” follow 


constantly, the ground being kept moist - 


all the time until’the blossoms are brought 
forthv 

‘This insures a good second crop of 
lemons, the Verdels. The period of 
picking in Italy is about six months 


~ during which time- the fruit is pluckes 


about every six weeks. The Italians have 


- no systematised ‘packing-houses and each 


grower usually packs’ his own stock. The 
first-class fruit is all packed for export 
trade. ~The TE is ehae chiefly by 
women. 

‘The second or Sait lemons are 
utilised inthe manufacture of citrate 


« 
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of lime, from which citrate acid is later 
manufactured. The presses and other 
machinery used in the manufacture of the- 
citrate afte nearly all hand or mule 
power. The finest oil of lemon and 
orange is made in Sicily. The best of all 
is produced in a primitive way by 
hand, and the oil is collected in 
sponges, dropped, when these are fully 
saturated, on water, and then blown off 
the water into any ordinary receptacle.’ 


Green’ Persimmoms made 
Marketable. 


Mr. George C. Roeding, of Fresno (says 
the ‘ Fresno Republican’) has just com- 
pleted a series of experiments with 
Japanese persimmons, which are of the 
utmost importance not only to the 
orchardiats of this State but to those of 
the whole of the southern part of the 
United States, as far north as the latitude 
of Washington, D.C. He has succeeded 
in removing from the green persimmon its 
well-known astringeut quality, so that it 
will be possible from now on to so prepare 
the fruit actually on the farm that it may 
be shipped, marketed, and eaten while 
still firm, and what is now termed 


green, The marketing of this fine fruit 


has always been very seriously affected by 
the fact that it is not, in its natural 
atate, fit to be eaten until it has become 
so ripe as to be on the verge of decay, and 
so not strictly wholesome, and certainly 
of no use for extensive shipping. This 
difficulty is now removed. Mr. Roeding 
has been working on this idea for the past 
two or three years, but actually produced 
the fruit in marketable quantities only ‘a 
few days ago, and had 1,000 lb. of it 
shipped east by the East Fruit Company 
of this city, thus -putting it into the 
regular channels of trade. He has also 
sent some of itin packages to Washington 
to be inspected .by the authorities 
there. The shipping was done in 2061b 
boxes, and the boxes were sent out in 
refrigerator cars. The process by which 
the astringent’ quality is’ removed from 
the fruit is simple enough, and is borrowed 
from a widespread’ practice in Japan. It 
is simply-to place'the fruit in tubs, ‘from 


26 


-which ‘saki’ ov Japanese ‘rice beer’ has 
The tubs are 
hermetically sealed, and the fruit left in 
them from eight to ten days. When it is 
then removed, it is found to have -alto- 


‘been lately removed. 


gether lost the unpleasant quality which, 
one’s mouth into a pucker with tie first’ 


bite. 
hand like an apple. 


The fruit may be e:ten from the 


fumes of the saki coming from the wood 
eftects the change. For this purpose saki 
tubs of the regular Japanese. make are 
used. The. process. is widely used. in 
Japan, where the persimmon is a very 
valuable product. Some interest was 
taken in it by the Department of Agri- 
‘culture of the United States, but Mr 
Roeding is conducting or has just brought 
to a successful close the first experiments 
-of the kind in this country. 


Mr. Roeding says that the process is’ 
thoroughly practical on the farm. He 


used in his last work eight large saki 
tubs, 
gallons, and in these treated 1,000 Ib. of 
persimmons. 


the persimmons to the great consuming 
markets in good condition. its 


Fruit and Plant Pests in South 


Australia. 


In the-course of an “interview on his 


return from the Conference of Ministers. 


of Agriculture in Melbourne, the Minister 


of Agrictilture (Hon. E. H. Coombe) made , 


the: following 
press: — 
fruit and plant diseases in the Common- 
wealth I could not help feeling that South 
Australia enjoys an enviable position in 
its freedom from some. cf the worst 
pests. We have escaped such troubles as 
the fruit fly, phylloxera, pear and cherry 
slug;and San Jose scale. This speaks 
volumes for the carefulness of Mr. Quinn: 
and his staff in examining 
ments, It is some’ 


statement. to’ the~ daily 


satisfaction to 


know, too, that. our comparatively dry 


climate is less likely to favor the retention 
of the Irish blight than that of the other 
States ;. but we must .keep in line with 


It seems that the 


each of which would hold 25° 


Thus a wide field will be° 
opened ‘up for this new form of industry’ 
by the possibilities now held out of getting’ 


‘In-discussing the prevalence of | 


consign- © 
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their restrictive policy, otherwise we are 


blocked in their markets. 
fact [ was not proud of, and that was that 
codlin moth is worse in South Australia 
than in the orchards of any of our neigh- 


There was one 


bors, and that this is the only State in 
which moth-infested apples are allowed to 
be sold! I cannot help thinking that a 
great mistake was made a few years ago 
when the ‘restriction on the sale of motb- 
This is a 


Associa- 


infested fruit was removed. 
matter which the Fruitgrowers’ 
tion should take up. and a request from 
them to revert to the former condition of 
things would receive warm sympathy from 
me’ 


G. A. PREVOST & CO., 
Currie Street, 
ADELAIDE. 
FRUIT EXPORTERS 
ON GROWERS’ ACCOUNT. 

EVERY FACILITY GIVEN- 
Sole Agents in S.A. for— 
Nicholls’ Arsenate of Lead 
pit Bordeaux Paste 
if Fungicide 
si Insecticide 
‘Bave-w’ Power Sprayers 
J ones’ Lancaster Hand 
Sprayers. 
Barger’ s Disc Cultivators 


s Write for Illustrated Pamphlet. _ 


~ Suppliers of— Ce : 
FRUIT’ EXPORT CASES, WooD 
WOOL, WRAPPING PAPER, 
CORK DUST. 


That You Can 
Have 


Your Worn and Dis- 
carded Silverware 
Re-Plated and Made 
to Look Like New by 
sending it to 

B. WALLIS, 
78 Flinders St. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed 


E. BLACKEBY, 


BOOT & SHOE MANUFACTURER, 


226 Rundle Street, Adelaide. 


ee 


CUT SOLES A SPECIALLLY 


Interesting Orchard Notes. 


The strawberry growers in England 
have been having a bad time, owing to the 
excessively wet spring. 


* * * * * BS 


Mr. Rose, of Fairview, Renmark, 18 
reported to have sold a shipment of navel 


orauges at £1 per case, to arrive in 
London. 
4 ah * * * * 


Hatch’s Nonpareil, Californian Paper: 
shell, and Brandis Jordan are three of the 
best varieties of almond growing in South 
Australia. 

* * * * * * 

Mr Bruce Pusur, late president of the 
Fruitgrowers’ Association of New South 
Wales, and a close observer of fruit pests 
and diseases, says that the Irish blight 
found in potatoes is identical with bitter 


pit in apples, black spot’ grapes, and | 


tomato rot, In so:ne purts of the county 


of Cumberland, he declares, potato blight 


has existed ina mild form for several 
seasons. 
* * * * * * 

The practice of carting stable manure 
in fruit and vegetable vehicles has beet 
The Public 
Heulth department of. Victoria has had 
under consideration the advisability of 
framing a regulation dealixg with it, and 


condemned as insanitary. 


meantime. muncipal councils will have 
: their.attention-drawn to the practice, and 


be recommended to at least see. that such 
carts are thoroughly. cleansed. - 
* * x * * 4 

Mr. A Duthoit, who is interested in the 
Commonwealth fruit industry, recently 
returned to Melbourne. 
that the average price obtained for Aus- 
tralian-apples'in England this year has 
been 9a. 6d. per case.. The total export 
was about 100,000 cases less than the 
quantity forwarded last year, 


America sent far less a quantity of apples 
to the: English market this year, as com- 
pared with. 1905; He expects 
considerable extension of the 
sumption of Australian apples and pears 
in Germany. 


He estimates — 


_ He says | 
. that. the -disease known as bitter pit 
militated greatly. against good prices. 


con- — 


a ae ee 
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Government Poultry Station. 


Agricultural College, Roseworthy. 


Eggs and Chickens for Sale during Season. 
a 
Black Orpington, Buff Orpington, and Indian Game—Eggs, 15s., Chickens, 30s. a dozen. 
Silver Wyandottes, Kaverolles, Minorca, White Wyandotte, White Leghorn, Old English pie sls? 10s., EO, 21s. a dozen. 


Table Birds—Eggs from various crosses, 3s.. when available. 


Settings will be 15 eggs and no replacements. Chickens at a month old. 
For further particulars apply to the oy Expert, Crown Lands Offices, or the Poultry Superintendent, Agricultural 


The stock is of first-class: Aaalito Ba vigorous 


College, ROSNER 


Wrowasz is the time to Buy and 
ON AND NEAR THE | 


PAYNEHAM ROAD. 
FHIE RESHDENTIAL SEEES, 


with Southerly Aspect, just east of 


Winchester Street, Bast Adelaide (and Sestion 


| A Double Line of Electric Cars _ 
_ Will shortly pass Direct to the RAILWAY STATION and HENLEY BEACH. 


HOME [CO LUNCH THEN IN FIVE MINUTES, 
Drainage, and all other Up-to-Date Comforts of Civilization. 


Electric Light, Gas, Deep 
Allotments, 60 x 200 (about), 


Deposit, 10 per cent. in three months, and the Balance Payable at EMENY Time during three 


years at 5 per cent. 
PROGRESSIVE LOANS arranged for those desiring to Build Homes. 
MONEY TO LEND. ’ TELEPHONE 1224 and 2259, 


‘ J A Cc K Vi A N & TR E LO A R, LICENSED r OUSW AND | LAND SPECIALISTS, 


Bank of Australasia Buildings, 73 King William Street, and ipepesite Unley Town Hall. 


High, Dry and Level, can be secured on payment of 10 per cent 
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BEE - CULTURE. 


Bees in Relation to Flowers 
and Fruit-Culture. 


By Isaac Hopkins, Apiarian, in Bulletin 
18 of N.Z. Department of Agriculture. 


JI IN RELATION TO FRUIT 
CULTURE. 


(Continued from last issue.) 

Mr. R T. Morrison, of Messrs. E. 
Morrison and Sons, Warkworth, well- 
known horticulturists, supply the follow- 
ing interesting note regarding cross 


pollinating experiments which have been” 


carried out at their orchards:— 

Three seasons ago a small pear-tres was 
selected for operations. When the 
blossom-buds were in the right condition 
—namely, when the petals of a large 
proportion of the blossoms were almost 
ready to break open—the blossoms and 
blossom-buds were thinned out to, roughly 
speaking, about one-sixth of what the tree 
-originally held, leaving only such as would 
open into full flower in about a day or 
two. These petals (all being of unopened 
blossoms), together with stamens and in 
some instances calyx also, were then 
removed, and the tree was covered with 
butter-cloth. Ina few days pollen of 
another variety of pear was administered 
to the stigmas, being placed there by hand 
and not shaken on, and the tree was again 
left covered with buttercloth. This 
pear-tree set and matured a large crop of 
fruit—in fact, too large—while other trees 
of the same variety alongside set practi- 
cally nothing. ras 

Two seasons later (that is in 1905) 
this same tree was treated in the same 
manner, except that blossoms were 
thinned down to about one-tenth ; butter 
cloth or covering was not used; and pollen 
from another variety (that is a different 


variety from that from which pollen was: 


taken for the previous experiment) was 
made use of. Though no covering was 
used it would appear that the bees would 
not be likely to much visit a tree from 
which the petals had been entirely re- 
moved. Still, almost-every blossom that 
was treated seemed to set, and the result 
was a crop much too heavy. Other trees 
of the same varicty alongside had a fair 
crop, but not nearly so heavy as this 
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one. 


Other experiments with various frnits 
have been carrie| out at different tines 
with varying success. The above two 
instances are perhaps the most striking, 

I may mention that bees are very -busy 
agents in our. orchards dnring the 
blossoming season, when the weather is 
fine enough. Still, it would be too much 
to expect that the bees would always be 


_able to carry the right pollen to the right 


trees at the right time. But no doubt 
the bees would be even of much more 
value in the orchard than they are at 
present if we had the knowledge as to 
which varieties of a fruit were best for 
fertilising other varieties, and were to lay 
off our orchards in such a way as to give 
the bees the best opportunity of carrying 
pollen from one variety to the other. 


An eminent authority, when speaking 
of the fertilisation of apple-blossoms 
said,—- ; 

The apple is called by botanists a 
pseudo-syncarpous fruit, because it. may 
be regarded as five fruits gathered into a 
unit by an envelope formed by a develop- 
ment of the calyx. If an apple be cut 
across we see five compartments or 
dissepiments in the core each one of which 
should contain pips or seeds. The bloom 
which preceded the fruit had five stigmas 
three of which remain in section, and 
each one of which communicated with a 
dissepiment or partition, and required an 
independent fertilisation. Bees seeking 
honey would, by getting their breasts 
(furnished as they are with abundance of 


-long webbed hairs) thoroughly dusted 


with apple-pollen, and flitting to a bloom 
whose stigma had reached the receptive 
condition, bring about fertilisation. It 
would, however. frequently happen that 
three or four of the stigmata only would 
be pollinated. In this case an apple 
though an imperfect one would be pro- 
duced. Trees agitated by the winds 
frequently drop a number of their 
ruits, hence known as ‘ windfalls’ but 
the actual cause of this dropping is in by 
far the largest number of instances de- 
fective fertilisation. 


Cheshire says in his * Bees and Bee- 
keeping’ (Vol. i, page 323) ,— 

I had two hundred apples, that had 
dropped during a gale, gathered 
promiscuously for a lecture illustration 
and the cause of falling in every case but 
eight was traceable to imperfect 
fertilisation. Such fruits are readily 
recognised by being deformed, a_ part 


failing to grow from the want of perfect 
fertilisation. Cutting one such apple 
across, no sced will be found «pposite the 
undeveloped part. ‘hese facts taken 
together show conclusively how completly 
our fruit-crop is dependent upon insect 
agencies, and amongst these the hive-bee 
takes the most important place. 


(To be Continued.) 


Bickford’s 
Arsenate « Lead 


An infallible insecticide for all leaf- 
eating insects, including Codlin Moth, 


Potato Bug, Curculio Beetle, Apple 
Root Borer, etc. 


Does not burn the foliage 
Gives rise to no poisonous dust 
No danger to the sprayer 
Adheres firmly to the leaves 
Mixes with water in any proportion 


One pound of Paste makes 30 gallons 
of Spray. 


No Lime Required. 


THE AUSTRALIAN 


BEE BULLETIN 


A Monthly Journal 
Devoted to Bee Keeping. 


Edited and Published by E, TIPPER, 
West Maitland; Apiary, Willow ‘Tree, 
New South Wales. 

Circulated in all the Australian Colonies 
New Zealand, and Cape of Good Hope. 

Per Annum 5ds., booked 6s 6d., in Aus- 
tralasia, outside N.S.W., add 6d. postage, 


There is Nothing like Leather, 


FOR A GOOD HONEST WEARING 
» BOOT, GO TO THE 3 


CENTRAL Boot Patace 
77 HINDLEY STREET, ADELAIDE 


Where the man himself makes and repairs 
Boots with the best of material, 
Fit and Style Guaranteed. 
solicited, 
The Cheapest. House in town for the 
durable nature of work as guaranteed, 


A trial 
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EI EMA & Ceo... 
House, Land, and Estate Agents, 


— £500 — 
CITY, Main street, d.f. house, 32 x 9O0ft. 
— £750 — a 
CITY, Gilles Street, two splendid houses, 
well let, a good investment 


— £215 — 

CITY, by East Terrace, detached house 
equal four rooms, large g.i. shed, yard 
bricked 
— £1,400 — 

‘CITY, Three tip-top stone _ houses, 
balconies, large rooms, rents. £2 10/ 
weekly 
== E44) — 

CITY, close King William street, four 
houses (stone), four rooms, good order 


— £4 per foot — 
PROSPEOT ROAD, a grand building 
site, 93 x 200 ft. 


FOR SALE: 
— £1,100 — 
HYDE PARK, Two superior houses 
(stone), lofty rooms. ‘each detached, 
rents 18/ and 13/ 


— £285 —- 
CLOSE HYDE PARK ROAD, 
detached house (stone), 
verandah, A1 site for shop, a great chance 


= 49)6) = 
lovely position, 7 large 


four rooms, 


PROSPECT, 
rooms, cellar, bath, electric lights and 
gas, large verandahs, 117 x 171 ft. A 
real gem. 

— £140 — 

MEDINDIE, building site, 70 x 214 ft., 
a coming position 

— £4,000 — 
2,000 ACRES, 400 cleared, pumping 
plant, fruit garden, # mile river frontage 


17 Waymouth St. 


— 16s. per acre — 
1871 ACRES, Freehold, 350 acres 
cleared, well, new windmill], tank and 
troughing, 12 miles from railway station 


= y= 
COLLEGE PARK corner block. 160 ft. 
deep. House of 7 rooms 


— £750 — 
HAWTHORN, close tram, residence 7 
rooms, bath, ete. 100 x 200 ft. 


. — £810 — 
NORTH ADELAIDE, Four houses, two 
of 3 and two of 4 rooms, verandah, well 
let, close O’Connell Street, land $0 x 100: 
ft. worth the money 
— 6s. per, foot. — 
NEAR PROSPECT ROAD,. Four 
allotments of land, good depth, three 
minutes from tram 


MONEY TO LEND at Lowest Current Rates. 


Favor Us with Call, 


Beltimne,. | | 
Lubricating Oil, 
And All Requisites for Machinery. 


CHARLES ATKINS & Co., Ltd., 97 CURRIE STREET. 
ORDER FORM. 


EVERY 
DESCRIPTION 
AT SHORTEST NOTICE. 


—_——— 


“Australian 


Inspection Facilitated. 


Pulleys, 


To Proprietor of 


“THE AUSTRALIAN GARDENER, i 
Corner Pirie and Wyatt Streets, Adelaide. 


Please suppiy me with one copy of “ The Australian 


~@ardener,”’ 


menthly, for tweive months (post free), for 


Gardener” Office, which § eee 3s, 6d., in advance, 


Corner Pirie & Wyatt Sts. 


Send us along a trial order. 


» Alddress in fall 


Name 
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‘Lucerne and Pig's. 


No community with high-class swine 


prominent in its husbandry (says F. D. 
Coburn in ‘Swine in America’). is 
poor. No community with large areas of 
alfalfa (lucerne) can afford to neglect swine 
husbandry. for its people possess the 
material for economical pork production 
equalled by no others. As a pastime or 
soiling crop for sows and young pigs alfalfa 
proves a wonderfully helpful ration for 
milk-making in the sow and for growth in 
the pigs. Experiments have shown that 


pigs make better growth when the dam is - 


fed with considerable alfalfa than those 
from sows fed with the best of commercial 
rations but with no alfalfa. Of two sets 
of pigs, one fed with clover, rape and 
soaked corn. and the other with access to 
alfalfa in lieu of clover and rape, those 
having alfalfa seemed to grow the more 
rapidly. For brood sows it is a most 
valuable food, either as hay, a soiling 
crop, or as pasture, The litters of such 
sows are generally large and vigorous, and 
the dams have a strong flow of nutritious 
milk. Alfalfa meal in slop may be used 
with profit where the hay is not to be 
obtained. Itis also claimed that sows 
fed on alfalfa during pregnancy will not 
devour their young, its mineral elements 
seeming to satisfy the appetite of the 
sow, while contributing to the fetal 
development of the pigs, - 

On a farm of former Governor 
Hoard, in Jefferson County, Wisconsin, all 
the brood sows have for several years been 
wintered on alfalfa hay of the season’s 
third cutting, and there drink (skim milk 
from the dairy), without any grain until 


the last two weeks of gestation. Mr. Hoard 
says the object is to give the sows a food 
that will keep them in a non-feverish state 
and furnish protein sufficient to build the 
bodies of the forthcoming pigs. A. Finney 
County Kansas farmer reports having 
pastured 30 pigs on one acre of alfalfa 
from May Ist to September ist, when 
they weighed 100 pounds each and were 
in fine condition for fattening. Another 
Kansas farmer reports keeping 109 pigs 
from about the middle of April tc Sep- 
tember on five acres of alfalfa pasture. A 
little grain during the last two months 
would have gained him many pounds of 
pork, Many alfalfa raising pig-growers 
insist that their pigs can be maintained 
from May to Uctober on alfalfa for one- 
half what it would cost for almost any 
other feed. 

The Utah station found that young 
shotes gained one-third pound a day on 
alfalfa pasture without grain. 
station found also that the gain was not 
so great in older hogs. A Wisconsin 


’ dairyman reported that he kept nine sows 


all winter and spring on alfalfa hay and 
skim milk, without any grain, and raised 
from them 75 pigs, all healthy and 
vigorous. The Colorado station considers 
that a ration of three-fourths corn 
(mealies) and one-fourth alfalfa hay is the 
best for fattening hogs for market, but 
for young hogs not ready for fattoning 
the proportions should be reversed. The 
station does not recommend grinding 
alfalfa hay for hogs, probably on the 
theory that the hog’s time is not worth 
much at best, and he can do his own 
grinding. ae 

We post ‘Tho Australian Gardener’ 
direct for 3s. Gd. per annum. . 


“required scmething to 


But the ~~ 
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Seed Drills. 


There are men living who can remem- 
ber when the first corn drill was started 
in their own district, and when it was as 
much a wonder as the agricultural motor 
now is, Of course, they had been in use 
for some years in some districts; in fact, it 
is recorded that Joseph Locatilli, of 
Corinthia, introduced a crude machine in 
1662, but nothing was made until 1783 
when Cooke patented his drill, the 
forerunner of the modern drill, which was 
worth adopting. Salmon introduced the 
Bedfordshire drill in 1800, and Smyth 
the Suffolk drill about the same time, and 
it was these that placed drilling on a 

»practical footing. One of these drills 
compared with a modern one, was clumsy 
and poorly constructed, but marked 
sufficient advance for the disciples of 
Jethro Tull to welcome them warmly, 

This old worla had wagged its hundreds 
of thousands of years since man had 

deposit seed 
quickly and accurately, and had to wait 
until our grandfathers’ time to obtain 
it. A vast change has over 
agricultural machinery since then; nearly 
every operation of the farm can now be 
done by machinery ;.drills in themselves 
have been improved, but even now drills 
lack one essential feature—a simple and 
effective steerage. 


come 


By far the best is that which Salmon 
introduced more than a century ago, but 
it is associated with a drill of heavy 
draught and one requiring some skill to 
ensure regular depth of seeding. There 
is also the fore-carriage steerage, which a 
highly skilled can with 
steadiness on a smooth seed bed, but the 
meanderings of most work done by it 
show thut it is far from meeting ordinary 
requirements. : 


man steer 


— A Chance for the Inventor. — 


When one looks at a modern drill one 
wonders why the mechanical advantages 
given to the operator of other implements 
and machines are not provided on the 
drill. It may be because many of the 
modifications which have been introduced 
have been made by American and 
colonial makers, who have to provide a 
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simple drill for their home agriculture ; 
and English makers seem satisfied to 
utilise their inventions without treubling 
to suit our own. Why a man should not 
be able to ride on a drill and operate a 
few parts, while a man on a binder has 
so many to look after, seems strange. 
Wake up, England! Surely a good steerage 


might be provided that could easily be 


worked by the feot, ita hand cannot be 
spared, to correct the inaccuracies of 
driving; and all other points, such as 
regulating the depth, might be con- 
veniently worked by other levers. The 
adoption of a modification of the motor- 
car steerage ought not to be a_ great 
difficulty. Three men—we sometimes set 
four—and four horses, making a funeral 
procession to bury wheat, drilling about 
as straight as an Irishman walks after a 
prolonged wake, is not good enough for 
the twentieth century, and wheat at less 
than 5s. a bushel. The American maker 
won’t provide us with something up to 
date, and the English maker apparently 
can’t. Where is the successor to 
Salmon, who, at any rate, did provide a 
gocd steerage a century ago? 
‘wanted. 


— Difficulty of Steering, — - 


Considering how difficult it is to steer 
the drill with accuracy, and that even with 
good steerage, only the very highly skilled 
can make the first draught across a field 
-even decently straight, it is extraordinary 
that a line is not laid down asa guide, but 
we have never seen it done. It may be 
‘pride on the part of the drill man that 
prevents it, but it very foolish for a farmer 
‘to allow an unskilled man to do bad work 

‘on such grounds. Moreover, if most men 
get a good start, it takes them all theic 
time to keep straight, and where it is 
intended to horse-hoe subsequently it 
‘would be far better if the farmer insisted 
upon it. and if the man eannot keep 
straight far over the field to make him 


lay down the cord again. There would bo 


far less inaccurate drilling if this were 
done. It seems almost superfluous at 
‘Sight to say that the coulters should be 
set exactly at the required distance 
apart, but if one takes a measure into the 
field one will find far more inaccuracies in 


He is 
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would think 
possible, except where the master keeps a 
very close and proper oversight of what is 
going on. 


this respect than one 


—‘ Agricultural Gazette.’ 


Prospects of the Season. 


The farmers of South Australia have 
seldom labored under more encouraging 
conditions than they‘have this year, Fol- 
lowing a remarkable run of good seasons 
and good markets in practically all 
branches of the agricultural and pastoral 
industries, the present year promises to 


to eclipse them all; and there is every © 


likelihood—given good weather for the 
wheat crop—that South Australia will this 
year establish a record in production, both 
in quantity and, itis hoped, in value. The 
conditions at seeding time could scarcely 
have been better than they were, and the 
same good fortune, so far as the weather 
is concerned, has attended the farmers to 
the present time. There has, perhaps, 
been too much rain in some places— 
especially last month, which was one of 
the wettest Augusts in the history of the 
State, Some towns have already had 
more than their average annual rainfall in 


eight months. Beyond causing temporary. 


floods, the heavy rain has not done very 
much harm. In a good many districts 
ploughing has been and 
fallowing has been delayed. It is to be 
hoped that farmers will not restrict their 
fallowing in consequence, because it is 
better to fallow late than not at all. - The 
crops in practically every part of the State 
are most promising. A splendid hay 
yield is almost certain, and with a good 
October a record wheat harvest should be 
assured. Graziers have been equally as 
fortunate as agriculturists, the lambing 
having been good and feed for stock 
abundant. ; Sic 
—S.A, ‘Journal of Agriculture,’ 


impossible, 


Study your soil, and find out what it 
needs. 

To-day the skilled plant-feeder knows 
his soil and what it will do asa driver 
knows his horse, and treats the case 
intelligently. 
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Miscellaneous Items. 


All perma nent growth, all high ideas, are 


- somewhere linked in a dignified way with 


the soil. 

Nearly every spot on the farm can be 
made to return a profit if the sheep are 
properly placed. ate 

* * x * * * 
No amount of work on the soil or in 


culture will make a good crop of corn 
unless the seed is good. : 


* * * * * * 
Responsibility and profit-sharing will 
do more to keep the boy onthe farm than 
almost any other two things, 


* * * oe * * 


Activity is not objectionable in the 


_ horse for general farm work. But it 
should be activity without nervousness. 
* * eee eee * * 


The ton of mixed hay contains about 
960 pounds of digestible dry matter, while 
eight tons of silage contain 2,560 pounds 


of dry matter. 


* 33 * * * * 


The use of silage for fattening beef 
cattle has been tested at a number of 
experimental stations by stockmen, with 
excellent results. 


* * * eR * 


The four corner stones of successful 
farming are live-stock, legumes, crop 


rotation, and tillage. Upon these a 
wide system of farming can be built any- 
where. 

a * x * *® * 


Start early and keep your stock in 
first-class shape this year. ‘An ounce of 
prevention is worth a pound of cure.’ It 
is much easier to keep out internal 
parasites than to get them out. 


* * * * * * 


Remember the men who talk loudest 


_ against the silo have never tried it, Build 


a silo, say build two, a narrow one for — 
summer. Youcan do nothing te help 
out your pastures that will beat asummer 
silo. 
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DAVIS, BROWNE & 66., 


Have the BEST DISPLAY in the State to choose from. 


Bedroom, 


Carpets, 
Dining Room, _ Linoleums, 
Drawing Room, Curtains, | 
AND Quilts, 
Kitcher. . 
2) Table Covers, 
Furniture. 
Blankets, 
: Sheeting, 
CASE e 
sa Direct from 
or ere 
the Maker. 


Uphlostered Suites in our New Showroom defy description 


ADELAIDES BEST FURNISHURS, 
| 16, 14, 76 HINDLEY STREET, ADELAIDE. 
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THE DAIRY. 


Margarine v. Butter. 


a 


A Sydney correspondent states that 
margarine is now being so extensively 
manufactured in New South Wales that 
jt has completely taken the place of pastry 
butter, and has reduced the sale of 
second-class butter very considerably. 
Sydney merchants are consequently at a 
loss to find an outlet for stocks that are 
accumulating. Since the export season 
closed, it is estimated that there are fully 
8,000 boxes of secondary and pastry 
butter in the cool store, and from present 
indications there seems to be’ no. other 
means of disposing-of the surplus than to 
‘ship it to London, which would mean a 
Joss to the producers, Six factorivs in 
Sydney are manufacturing margarine, and 
cannot produce enough to cope with their 
orders. 
districts report that their turnover in 
margarine has increased 50 to 100 per 
cent. within a few months, and others 
who had not sold it before say that the 
demand is two pounds to every pound of 
butter. Table margarine is retailed at 
~ 103d. per lb. It ds very, evident from 


what our correspondent says that mar: 


garine is being largely used for table 
purposes, and to a corresponding extent 
is affecting the butter market. To do this 
‘the margarine must be got up to resemble 
butter, otherwise it is hardly likely that 
grocers would find their turnover for the 
product had increased 100 per cent. The 
matter is one to which dairymen should 
give serious attention. Margarine, when. 
properly made from good material, is a 
perfectly wholesome product, and if sold 
as such, and the consumers know exactly 
what they are buying the trade in it is 
a legitimate one. But when margarine 
masquerades as butter, and is bought 
under the impression that it)is butter, 


then it becomes a fraud, and should be 


‘suppressed accordingly. 


When cows have ailing teeth they will . 


‘sometimes drop out the food they have 
raised into the mouth for re-mastication. 


Grocers in some of the poorer 
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News and Notes. 


The disposal of even one unprofitable 


cow may save in a sinyle year the entire 
cost of testing apparatus. 


seecerce Cece reesersee 


The important step in the development 
of strong and vigorous dairy cows is in 


the proper feeding and handling of the: 


calf. 


see eeecereecrcores 


what cows in his herd are paying their 
board-bill each year keeps records of their 


. production. 


Pe reeveererseeeee 


It appears from observation and 
experiment that cows with the most 
highly-strung neryes are, as a rule, the 


best milkers, 


Soe cereosvense seeces 


Comfort and abundant feed are. the — 
keynotes to success in handling the dairy 
herds. Without comfort the milk-flow 


will dwindle. 


Ceerersoerercarsevree 


When a cow has been milked, the milk 


should be removed at once; every instant 


it remains-exposed in barn air it gathers 
contamination. 


eee eeerereeccwererves: | 


only two things that wlll win in the 


dairy. Without these you had better get 


out of business. 


Oe ee 


If cheese-makers would cool the milk 
for one year they would get ‘so ‘much 
better cheese and so much more money 


that they would never go back to present 


methods. 


Peer ee cessor nesscener 


In all the experimental butter made in. 


the last three years there has been no 


trace of fishy flavour-in that made from 
pasteurised sweet cream churned without 
the addition of a starter. 


COG reer ercersoueeseos | 


Tt is impractical to establish any system 
of feeding whereby each cow will receive 
the same amount of food, The capacity 
of each cow must’ govern the amount of 
nourishment she is to receive. 
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WILLIAM CARR, 


Furniture Manufacturer 
and Repairer, 
Locksmith, Saw Sharpener. 


Carpets Cleaned and Relaid. 

All work artistically ane promptly 
executed. 

Country orders attended to on shortest 
notice. — 

Charges moderate. A trial solicited. 


20 Hanson Street, Adelaide. 


Every farmer who is anxious to know  * 


The Most Artistic 
louse for 


PICTURE FRAMES, 
MOULDINGS, 
ENGRAVINGS, Ete. 


AN UNLIMITED STOCK TO 
CHOOSE FROM. 


gaer = «Very Reasonable Prices. A 
Trial Solicited, 


kK. A. HUNT, 


Gawler Place, Next Hamburg Hotel 


Perseverance and intelligence are the~ 


Go to the 


Dimond studies 


For Good Work and Up-to-dato Photo- 
graphs, which include 


POST CARDS from 5s per doz. 
PARIS PANELS, 15s per doz, 


CABINETS from 10s 6d per doz., in ~ 


cluding a beautiful enlargement 12 x 10. 
BRIDAL GROUPS & FAMILY GROUPS. 


Our Picture Frames are the Best and- 


Cheapest in the City for Artistic Mouldings, 

and an unlimited supply of colored Plates, 
Engravings, Etchings, etc,, at the most 
Reasonable and Ridiculous Prices ever 
offered. 


eet heated 


Nove ADDRESS— 


DIMOND BROS., 


150 Rundle Street. 
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CYCLES. CYCLES. 


The Golden Wheel Genuine B.S.A. Parts and Tubing. | £10 10s. 


Guaranteed for Three years. 


The Gl obe Built with Birmingham Parts. Interchangable with B.S. A. LT 4 5s. 


Guaranteed for Two years. 


The Special Guaranteed for Twelve Months. “ar ye AP A7S 6d. 
TYRES:  YERES: FYRES? 


| FIRST GRADE. 
Continental Guaranteed 15 months. 138. 6d, 


Atlas, Globe Special, Flite Guaranteed 12 months, 135. 6d. 
SECOND GRADE. 


Wyngeel, Globe, World Guaranteed Nine arate QS: 11d... 
3 The Champion Guaranteed Six months, 6S. Od. 
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2 Phe Poultry Yards ¢ > 


A Home-Made Brooder. 


Take an empty kerosene box. with lid 
Temoved, and place it on its side, in a 
Well-sheltered and covered spot. Take a 
few strips of flannel about three inches 
broad, and reaching to the bottom, to the 
Upper end of the box. Fill a stone 
bottle, holding from half to a gallon, with 

Oiling water, cork securely, wrap in an 
old blanket, and lay the same on its side 
the middle of the coop thus formed, so 


that the chicks can crouch all: round 


it, This will accomodate from 20 to 30 
Chicks, ‘Take two boards about a yard 
long, by 8 inches broad, and nail to the 
ides of the coop, joining the other ends 
With a board of the requisite lengths. 
Cover with a wire netting so as to form 
4*yard’ or‘run’ for the chicks. Food 
%Nd water should be placed into this 
Tin, at the end furthest from the 
“oop, The hot water should be renewed 
8very night, and in cold weather also,.in 
he Morning. 


Next Year’s Laying 
Competitions. 


The Poultry Expert writes:---* It is in- 
tended to continue the egg-laying com- 
Petitions at Roseworthy, and provision 


been made for 150 pens ° 
year. This will establish an easy ‘record 
for any one competition, and little, if 
any, difficulty will be experienced in 
obtaining the number of entries. At the 
Kybybolite Poultry Station, near Nara- 
coorte, a competition will also be 
held. The Commissioner of Crown Lands 
(Hon. E. H. Coombe, M.P.) has 
authorised the necessary extension of the 
poultry station, which ‘will provide 
accomodation for 50 pens in the laying 
competition, while 600 or 600 layers will 
be kept for egg production. At Rose_ 
worthy there will probably be three or 
four sections, to encourage selection and 


has 


breeding of such varieties as Minorcas, 


Leghorns other than white, Andalusians 


Anconas, Campines, &c. At Kybybolite 


there will probably be only two sections— 
light breeds and heavy breeds—a matter 
which cannot be definitely settled until 
later on, when preliminary entries are to 
hand. ‘The present intention is to limit 
this competion to residents of the South- 
East, but just where the dividing line will 
be drawn depends on the support 
received. I should like to fix Keith or 
Bordertown as the northern limit, but 
may have to make the line 10 or 20 miles 
south of Adelaide. Up to the present 
excellent support has“ been promised.. 


next 


85 


There will be liberal prize-money and, of 
course, the competitions will furnish one 
of the best means of advertisement 
possible, All poultry entered must be 
pure bred.’ © am 

S.A. ‘Journal of Agriculture.’ 


Poultry Brevities. 


Have houses free from draughts and 
wet, : 
isicae ay ate 
Provide fresh, pure water, and plenty 
Of prittea ts” os: ee 
Stok sattomeest 
Avoid in-breeding, or your flock will 
soon deteriorate. ~ 
Tae eet 
Hatch early in the season, so as to get 
winter layers. 
SPS eae 
Do not keep roosters with laying hens. 
The eggs keep better if not fertilised, — 
epg ts ont eet 
Never keep a fowl longer than two 
seasons. After the second season of 
laying, fatten up and sell. : 
tdiot ioe: 3 
When eggs are cheap, preserve them, or 
ship to England. When eggs are cheap 
locally, they are generally dear in 
England. 
; t t t 
Keep your fowls free from ver- 
min. Limewash their houses, roosts, and 
nests four times a year, and sprinkle 
freely ‘ agricultural’ lime or carbolic 
powder, ; 
| jon at oa 
-Clean the houses twice weekly, The 
droppings make excellent manure; and if 
of nouse to yourself, they are worth saving 
and selling. The droppings of each bird 
should fetch at least 1s, per year. They 
are worth more if you can use them 
yourself. ¢ 
alae | 
Have at least eight hens to each rooster 
for breeding purposes; and never more 
than ten. 1f less are kept, the hens will 
fall of in laying. If more, the eggs will 
not be properly fertilised, and either will 


_not hatch, or the chicks will be weak and 


die, 


-out when I got ‘intothe water.” 
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The Young Holkg. 


Hardships of a Boy.. 


I like-roast beef.and lemonade, 
And ham and gingerbread, 
And apple pie and pickles, just 

Before I go to bed. 


But Ma.she says it wouldn’t do 
_ To eat a single bite; 
She says that little boys who eat 
Such things would die at night, | 


Ya ate like anything to die, 
Yet eating is such joy; 

Between the two it’s pretty hard 
To:be.a little boy. 


_ Wonders of the World, 


A MAN WHO TAMES FISH. 


Can fish be iaméd? It seems impossible. 
But there exists a man who says he has 


-done it, and photographs have heen 
‘taken which prove beyond dispute that 


he is right. He is a well-known Swiss 


-doctor, Fastenrath by name. 


For years Dr. Fastenrath was desirous 


-of testing the tamability of fish, and at 


last a'favourable opportunity of doing so 
presented itself. He was taking baths for 
his health in ‘a private bathing-house on 
the Lake of Lugano when he noticed that 
in a certain part of this building there 
lived, near: a heap of stones, a: family -of 


loaches— in ali about a hundred’ or.a- 


hundred and fifty fish. ‘these loaches, 


-of which the largest. was about the size of 


a trout, used frequently to swim into the 
ath-house; but, of course, would scurry 
It was 
these fish which the doctor tried to tame. 

To do this he proceeded with caution, 


At first he sat in the water for a whole | 
hour, quietly holding i in each of his hands, 


which he supported on his knees, a piece 


-of well-soaked bread. The loaches would 
have nothing to do with him at first. In - 


fact, they were very anxious to avoid him. 
But this was not for long. “In a little 
while,” continues the doctor, ‘‘some of the 
youngest members of ‘the fawily ventured, 


with the greatest care, to nibble at the © 


bread, but. started off in great fright if 
there was the slightest movement in my 
hands. hen came a few larger and older 
fish, and by degrees, in increasing numbers 


‘they approached me,even the -oldestand 
largest, until they became exceedingly 
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friendly. As soon as I stepped intc the 
water they would circle round me, and 
would make a dart for the bread that I 
brought. They were not at all disturbed 
by my movements, I could move as I 
pleased. I used to lift both hands quickly 
from the water and plunge them in again, 
yet they were not scared. 'I'hey would slip 
through my fingers, and I used to touch 
them on thei heads and backs, both big 
and little ones, and they did not mind.” 

When the doctor got on good terms with 
the loaches he was photographed in their 
midst. But, in order that the fish could 
be shown in the picture, a large white 
sheet was spread on the ground below the 
water. Even this did not frighten them 
away, although heavy stones had to be 
placed on the sheet to keep it on the 
bottom, and it was difficult to prevent some 
of the fish from being stifled under the 
sheet. : 

An interesting report was recently made 
by Dr. Fastenrath to the German Press of 
his experiments, and drew considerable 
attention from ichthyologists. ‘To thi8 
report we are indebted for some of our 
details, 


What the Sun Tells. 


A grey sky in the morning means that 
fine weather is coming. 

A red sky when the sun rises, and the 
day will be wet. 

_A pale sunset—rain to-morrow. 

A red sky at night—fine weather. 

In the summer time, when you see mist 
round the sun in the early morning, the 
day will be a fine one, 


—_—_—_»___—_ 


Conundrums. 


What part of a lady is a lad ? 


Her chin (urchin). 


oo oR aed 
Parr aa 


What lady can never visit alone ? 
Mrs Anderson (and ‘er son). 


Why isa pretty girl like a bad coin? 
Because there is positively no passing 
her. 
5 ear ee tar 
When are you not yourself? 
When you're a little pale (pail). 


o* 
rar Parra 


Why is every man his own clergyman? 
Because he is his own pa’s son (parson). . 


* * OK 
Par ae aa 


What is worse wae a ie with a sore 
. throat? « 
A pen neds with chilblains. 
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WIT AND HUMOR. 


There was once a bulldog named Caesar — 
Saw a cat and he thought he would taesar, 
But the cat was too fly, 

And she scratched out an eye. 

Now Caesar just saesar and flaesar. 


¥ KX * 
1 ay 


— Fowl Talk, — 


“Who broke these eggs?” Judge Drake 
asked of the prisoner in the dock, 

“Tm, guilty, sir,” the bantam cried. “I 
threw a tlymouth Rock. 


* 
Perr ar a * 


— True Logic — 


“It’s no disgrace to fail if you have done 
your best,” said the philosopher, 

“That may be so,” replied the man who 
had failed. “But it’s pretty rough to have 
to admit that the best you could do was 


fail.” 


* OK KOK 
a aT 


— Cross Examination. — 
~ Solicitor: “You reside——” 
Witness: “With my uncle.” 
Solicitor: “And your uncle lives——” 
Witness: ‘With me.” 
Solicitor: “Exactly. And you both live 


2 
oo 


Witness: “Together,” 


* * x 
1 a 


-— Private Jones. — 


Post-Orderly (to last-joined recruit» 
whose letters, addressed ‘‘Mr. Jones,” have 
caused much trouble in discovering the 
owner): “My lad, every man hasa rank. 
You must tell your friends to put ‘Private’ 
on your letters.” 

“Very good, sergeant,’” ‘ 

The next letters arrive: ‘Strictly Brivates y 
—Mr. Jones.” Collapse of post-orderly. 


* 
he 


— Settled. — 

In a Laneash ire town an inspector visit- 
ed a mill to see that the owners did not 
employ children under a certain age. ; 

The manager telephoned through the — 
mill, and all the little ones who were 
wrongfully employed were hidden: in — 
various out-of-the-way places. 7 

Whilst crossing the yard, the inspecter - 
happened to observe some fingers protrud- 
ing from a case, and on lifting the lid he 
saw a boy sitting down, He asked him 
why he was there, upon which the little 
fellow replied : 

“Shut th’? mouth, mon, and put ¢’ lid 
down. Doesn’t ta know th’ inspector's 
about?” 
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—Anything Rather ‘Than— 
Knicker— Gassolene says he must cut 
down expenses. Can’t afford to support a 
wife and five children and keep a motor-car 
Soing any longer.’ 
Bocker—‘ Cau’t he get some of his friends 
to adopt the children?’ 


a eK eK K 
* #K * 


— They had Vet, — 


Young Man (on being introduced. to 
adored one’s mother): ‘Pardon me, madam 
but have we not met before? Your face 
Seems strangely familiar.’ 

Adored One’s Mother: ‘Yes; 1 am the 
Woman who s‘ood up before you for three 
miles on a tramear the other day, while you 
‘Sat reading the paper.’ 


* Kk KK KOK 
* * * * * 


— The Motto. — 

The Magistrate - ‘ With what instrument 
or article did your wife inflict these wounds 
°n your face and head?’ « 

Michael Mooney—‘ Wid a motto, yer 
anner,’ 

The Magistrate—‘ A what?’ 

Michael Mooney—‘ A motto—wan of 
those frames wid ‘Hivin Bliss Our Home’ in 
Mt’ 


pit xg Pare 


— At the Pumps. — 

Wayward Hobbs—‘I used ter be a 
milkman, lady ; after that I wuz a sailor.’ 

Mrs, Handout—‘ Quite a difference of 
Vocations,’ 

Wayward Hobbs—‘ Oh, I don’t know. On 
thy first voyage I wuz at the pumps most 
Sf the time.’ 


* * ok 
Parr 


—A Tall Story. —° 


An American, visiting Dublin, told some t 


Startling stories of the height of New York 
Skyscrapers. 


‘Ye hayen’t seen our newest hotel, have 
ye? asked an Irishman, 
‘No,’ replied the Yankee. 


‘Well, said the Irishman, ‘it’s so tall 
that We have to put the two top storeys on 
inges,’ 


“What for?’ asked the American. 


“So that we can let’em down while the — 


Mon goes by! said Pat. 
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J. & THOMPSON, 


FORPoe | 
Up-to-Date Tailoring 
GIVE 
J. A. THOMPSON 
A TRIAL. 


Fit and Finish Guaranteed, !iundreds 
of Patterns to choose from, including all 
the Latest Designs. 

telfemeasurement forms and prices on 
application. 


NOTE THE ADDRESS— 


Fashionable Tailor, 


Porter's Buildings, Pulteney Street 


(Opp. Craven & Armstrong’s). 


The Great Winter Beverage. 
BICKFORD’S ESSENCE of COFFEE 


MAKES DELICIOUS COFFEE, 


Possessing the True Flavor of the Bean. 


Healthful! Economic! Fragrant! 


A 1s. 6d. Bottle makes 100 Cups of Coffee. 


A. M. BICKFORD & SONS, 
Adelaide, vention Sydney, and say York. 
VISIT Tul Bites 2 


IDEAL, STUDIO 


“ano in sie of a good Photograph. 


Ft Sn inc Ab ie nh Sareea awl 


tl oh ten tin cite nh _ a oe 


An Teeeniion to fone and measure any pattern or size artis from any Fashion Bookes 
- When Skirt is ae will then give the Required Length, Width of Hem, and - 


: Highly. ‘Recommended — by Leading Costumiers. 


$b Neth en Pi St 416 King William SIGE Adelaide 
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A Great Time, Labour & Money Saver 


‘WHISH) SKIRT and PRYTERN: 
MARKER ‘BESTOVALL’ 


(Patented No. 2575, 28rd February, 1905.) 


The ‘Welsh’ Skirt ral Pattern- Marking Appliance aut ide 


Off for ‘Trimming, all in a Few teconds, 


By using this appliance you are enabled to Finish Three erly Trimmed Skirts 
while making One in the Ordinary Way. With this invention it is impossible to cut 
wrong fitting skirt, as cups 1s cut out Pe: 


SOLE AGENT FOR Wah “COMMONWEALTH; 


J. W. Alford, 


7 COLONIAL MUTUAL LIFE CHAMBERS, 
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_ The Ladies’ Page 


Woman’s Work. 


To wash and bake, to mend and make, 
The steps of weary toil to take, 

- To cook and scour, to dust and sweep, 
And all the house in order keep. 

To rise at morn and o’er and o'er 

Do duties done the day before, 

Yet know that in tomorrow’s train 
The same old tasks will come again, 
And often to herslf to say 

The o'd, old lines in weary way, 
“From dawn of day till setting sun 
‘‘Woman’s work is never done” — 


To watch and pray, and gladly take 
Love’s crosses for love’s crowning sake 
To joy and grieve, to smile and weep. 
Her deepest thought in silence keep. 
To teach and lead, to hope and trust, 
Have trust betrayed, as woman must, 
To gently chide, to cheer and bless, 
And bear with patient tenderness 
Her burdens all, not shrink away, 
But bravely look ahead and say. 
“From dawn of life till setting sun 
Woman’s work is never done.” 


A Practical Demonstration. 


How do I know what kind of a husband 
you will make. 

Miss Flora Hugton was a_ practical 
girl 

‘Yes, my dear,’ she went on to her 
prospective fiance, Mr. Appleton Dickerby 
‘we may as well understand each 
other. What I’ve seen of you I like, I 
may say even more. But we'll be a long 
time married—if we are—and we may as 
- well make sure beforehand. Are you 
practical ? Do you know ‘anything about 
running a house? You must forgive me 
if I seem too particular, but it’s an im- 
portant matter for both of us.’ 

‘Of course it is,’ said Dickerby, ‘and no 
one realizes it more than Ido. Of course 
I can’t exactly say about myself, but I’m 
Willing to do what you want me to, to 
prove my love and possible fitness for 
the grand vocation of being "your 
husband.’ ; 

At this moment a message was placed 
in Miss Flora’s hands. She read. ‘it 


_ her husband, who is on 
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hastily, with an almost painful look of 
anxiety. _ 

‘ Did you ever!’ sheexclaimed. ‘Here’s 
a note from my sister Jane, who says that 
a trip in the 
north, has just been taken ill, and she 
must join him at once. She wants me to 
run over and take charge of the hous® 
while she is gone.’ 

‘ Perhaps, dear,’ said Dickerby, ‘ I can 
be of some assistance to you in this 


emergency, and ineidentally’ 
Flora smiled gaily. - 
*So you can!’ she exclaimed. ‘Just 
the thing. Why, it’s as if Providenze 


had intervened. I’m sorry Charlie’s sick 


but now I know it’s for the best. It will 
- be a splendid opportunit: ” she went on 


enthusiastically, ‘for me to see what kind 


~ of a husband you will make,’ 


Flora’s mind worked rapidly. 

‘Yes,’ she exclaimed, ‘I seoit now. You 
can report to-morrow morning at the 
house. There will be lots to do.’ 

The next morning, at nine o’clock 


- Dickerby reported at Flora’s sister Jane’s 
_house, according to instructions. 


Ho 
found her arrayed in a short skirt and 
shirt-waist, ready for business. : 

‘Excuse my appearance,’ she said, ‘but 
you know one has to wear one’s old clothes 
at this sort of thing. Now, first we'll take 
all the rugs out and put them in the back 
yard. There’s a man coming, but this 
will help.’ — 

Dickerby took off his coat and got to 
work. 

‘Now,’ said Flora, she had 
finished, ‘ all the pictures must come down 
and be dusted ” ae 

Dickerby got the step-ladder, 
toiled until lunch. 

‘T’ve discovered, whispered Flora 
triumphantly, as she leaned over the 
table, ‘that the nurse is a traiter. She 


when 


and 


has been actually abusing the baby? Think ° 


of it! Jane is so blind! The cook told me 
all. I don’t dare leave her alone with 


the little fellow for a moment. Now this : 


afternoon I shall be busy sewing these 


curtains, and I’ve let her off on purpose - 


as I’m on the track of another who may 
come, so [ wish you would look after the 
baby.’ 2 

-£I don’t know much about the manage- 


39 
ment of infants,’ said Dickerby 
dubiously. ‘Of course, I’m willing to 
try.’ 


A few minutes after Dickerby was led 
into the nursery and introduced to the 
baby. : 

Dickerby did his best, but all his efforts 
seemed purposeless., 
Flora was obliged to respond to his ardent 
cries, 

‘I’m afraid,’ she said at last, ‘that Dll 
And, by 
the way, you didn’t half take those rngs 


Every few moments 


have to give up those curtains. 


out; and as for the pictures, why, they 


are strewn all over the floor. Don’t you 


even know how to hold a baby?’ 


Dickerby got up. ert 

* No,’ he said, ‘and 1 don’t propose to 
learn. I’m glad we’ve tried the oxperi- 
ment, for I realize as a husband ’m a 
failure. None of it for me! T’ve had 
enough. I shall still continue to love 
you, Flora. all the days of my life; but I 
see now that it won’t do. I don’t know 
anything about rugs or pictures or 
babies, or anything else about a house, and 


I don’t propose to learn.’ 


He dragged himself to the door; but 


“before he could get outside a pair of 
“sturdy feminine arms was about his 
“neck. Flora had hastily placed the baby 


in the crib and gone to the ‘rescue. 
‘Do you mean all that, dear?’ she 


asked. 


ali certainly do.’ itn 

‘You'll never raise a finger to do a 
thing?’ 

* Never.’ 

She clasped him to her. 
‘Don't you see,’ she cried, ‘ that you're 
just the man? 

Dickerby gasped.. 

‘Do you mean to say,’ he cried, ‘that 
you still wish me to be your husband—on 


’ my terms?’ 


‘I most certainly do, she laughed 
back, ‘ for now I know that you’ll let mo 
alone to do just as I please in my own 


house.’ : 
—‘ Scraps.’ 


To scale fish easily pour on hot water 
slowly till the curl, then scrape quickly. 
Wash in several waters, having the last - 


_ cold and well salted so no slime will be 


left. 
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— "Home Hints. 


When making corn meal mush sift a 
tablespoonful .of flour with the meal to 
prevent the mush sticking. 


* KK 
a ay 


In molding fancy jellies brush the inside 
of the mold with the white of an egg and 
the jelly will turn out easily. 


* OK OF * 
* Ok * at * 


If boiled or roasted meat that is to be 
used cold is wrapped in a ested cloth it 
will be more tender, 


ht aha 


For the boiled cider of grandmother’s 
day, without which no mince pie or fruit 
cake was complete, and which kept per- 
fectly for a year or more, boil, slowly, five 
quarts of sweet cider in a porcelain kettle, 
watching that it does not burn until 
reduced to three pints, turn into glass jars 
or bottles and seal tightly like canned 
fruit. 


ok 
te atx 


— A ‘Hint about Recipes. — - 


Keep a note-book for tried recipes, and 
for any changes which you wish to make 
in the recipes which you are constantly 
using. By thought anda observation one 
can learn something new in regard to 
cooking every day. Atthe time it will 
seem soimportant that you cannot forget it, 
but you will freee it if you do sell write it 
down. 


Kok kK OK 
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— Cooking Potatoes. — 


Potatoes will boil more quickly if two 
kettles of boiling watér are prepared, one 
of which is poured over the vegetables and 
after a moment the potatoes: are’ lifted 
into the other kettle, and. boiling. will, not 
cease, When potatoes are to be baked, if 
they are thoroughly heated on top of stove 
{turning them once) they will bake in 
half the usual time. 


* # OK * 
ee 


— Rinse Out Soap. — 
All the women with heavy heads of hair 


entirely out of their hair, for no matter 
how thoroughly they may try, there ‘is 
generally a little Jeft in, which often 
comes off on the comb several days after- 
wards. If after.a goodrinsing in three waters 


the juice of a lemon is added to the fourth 


and last water, having the bowl about 
half-full of lukewarm water, you will find 
the hair will dry glossy, soft, and with 
absolutely no trace of soap left in it. 
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— Eating Between Meals. — 

Children who are allowed te eat at ail 
hours cf the day are certain to suffer from 
dyspepsia sooner or late-. Give them 
wholesome meals at regular ‘hours, and 
they do not needianything at other times. 
Eating between mealsis, simply abad habit, 
which should: be treated in, the same way 
as other bad habits, and cured as soon as 
possible. f 


* OK OK KK OK 
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— Care of'the foyes. — 

If the eyes are used at night for reading 
or fine sewing, or for any other careful 
work, they need an abundance of good, 
strong, steady light. ‘The children should 
be required to sit near the table. The eyes 
are nearly always weak in children recover- 
ing from measles, diptheria, scarlet fever, 
whooping cough; hence children after these 
diseases should not be hurried off to school. 
Whenever the eyes ache, itisa sure sign 
that they need rest, and under such 
circumstances their use inolves great risk. 


xk KK KK 
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— Made of Milk. — 

The white handles of those table-knives 
you bought recently at a surprisingly low 
figure were very likely not made of ivory, 
but of a composition consisting largely of 
sour milk, 'Che deception is, in its way, 
honest, for the price you paid would not 
have bought genuine handles of any more 
valuable substance than bone, and the 
composition looks better and cleaner, and 
is more pleasant to use. 

The keys. of your piano are -probably 
made from this same “milk stone” and why 
should you grumble? They will keep 
their colour better than i ivory, and. you will 
have the satisfaction of knowing that 


‘your instruments has not required | the 


slaughter of an leiden: in its manu- 
factor. ° 2 


kK KOK OK 
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— Tired Feet. — 


- How many times we hear housekeepers say: 
“I could stand the work well enough if my 
feet did not get so tired!” If people who 
are troupled with tired feet could know 
the relief that comes from the use of 
cushions placed in front of the table where 


_ they stand when dishes are washed or 
know how difficult if-is to rinse the soap — 


vegetable prepared, they would provide 
themselves with one or more of these pads. 
They may be made with several thicknesses 
of old cloth, bagging, carpet lining, or 
horse blanket stitched together and covered 
with old carget or drugget, the edges 
turned in and overhanded, and the whole 
then tacked. Hang ‘it up by two loops 
when not in use, to"keep the edges from 
curling up. In fact, to prevent this itsis 


~ nota bad plan to have it oblong in shape. 
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Manager, Land Department, 


October 1, 1909 


Muirden College, 
ST He ea 


~W. MUIRDEN, Princrpau. 


CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINATIONS, 


SPECIAL EVENING CLASSES are 
being formed, and will be conducted per- 
sonally by the Principal. Join without 
delay. 

Send for particulars to the College, and. 
lose no time in joining one or other of the 
Classes if you would ensure success. 


Bagot, Shakes, 
& Lewis, Ltd., 


STOCK AND STATION AGENTS: 


~ Wool, Skin and Hide Rrokers, 


Auctioneers and Valuators, 
Licensed Land Brokers, Loan 
And Estate Agents, 


Land Department have for Sale-—- 

Some Splendid Agricultural, Grazing 
and Horticultural Lands in all parts 
of South Australia, 

Also in Westera Australia, New South 
Wales, and other States. 


Properties sold privately or by auction 
in all.parts.of tbe.State.of South 


Australia, 
Large Estates. disposed of for Closer 
Settlement. 
Advice given as to Best Means of 
Realisation. 
' Plans Prepared. Valuations Made. 


Special attention given to City and 
Suburban House and Property business. 
wanting Houses cannot do 
better than apply for particulars to 
18 King 
William Street, Adelaide. 


M. L. Tomlinson, 
(LATE J. G. ORAM), 
_ Manufacturing Jeweller, 
~ Watchmaker, 
Diamond Setter & Engraver. 


‘Repairs to Watches, Clocks, and Jewellery 


of every description accurately, artistically 
and promptly executed at moderate prices. 


27 Grenfell St., Adelaide. 
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NUMBERED KEYS. 


Real lace 
Loom. 


Illustrated Tnetracrions’ 


EASILY LEARNT. 


SPECIAL ADVERTISING OFFER, 30s. 

Bring or send this advertisement with 30/- and we will give you our 45/- Loom and system for 30/-, with which you are able 
to make Torchon, Honiton, Valenciennes, Italian Thread, Regency Point, Brussels, and all the Finest and Best Laces. With the 
Loom we give Illustrated Book of Instructions, set of numbered Keys. (or patterns) to carry out the instructions, and set of 
Bobbins, by the aid of which you can make Lace without other instruction (although we are always pleased to give instruction 
FREE when required). 

Wo Sell the SECRETS of Lace-making, which have been jealously guarded for Centuries. There is a large demand for Laces 
made by our system, because they are ACCURATELY made. WE PURCHASE LACES MADE from those who are willing to 
dispose of their work, and pay top prices for them. ; 

There is nothing that will enable you to make money as easily and pleasantly as Lace-making at home in your spare time. 

Call at our offices and inspect the system and work, or rend sixpence in stamps for our beautifully illustrated book “ Practical 


Lace-Making.”” , 
We supply Sundries to anyone, Barbour’s Irish Flax Thread, 2/6, 3/6, 4/6 dozen. Brass Bobbin Winders, 3/6 each. Bobbins 


1/, 1/6. and 2/ per dozen, 
Laces made to order. Old Laces accurately reproduced. All orders promptly executed. 


TORCHON LACE AND MERCHANTILE ACENCY, 


7 COLONIAL MUTUAL LIFE CHAMBERS, 


116 King William Street, Adelaide 


3 Doors North from Pirie Street. 


4. doors from Pirie Street, | 
Renowned for his Watches, Jewellery, and Repairs. . ADELAIDE 


The Firm of | ' Coe : 
ALDERSEY, GREASY & BEAUMONT, 
Has been Dissolved by Mutual Consent, and the business is carried on by 
CHAS. H. BEAUMONT. alone. . 


Some of the Best Farms, Orchards, and Vineyards in the State are offered, and Houses 
and Property to suit anybody. * 


. CHAS. BH. BEAUMONT, | 
Alfred Chambers, CURRIE ST., next Bank of Adelaide 
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The Cheapest, Strongest, and Best. 
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The Most Up-to-date and Serviceable. 


. 
Spare Parts always in Store. | ] 


If any of your Friends are using METTERS’ MILLS, they will advise you to have 
no other make. 


A Guarantee given with every Mill. 
Repair Parts supplied Free of Charge. 


Write for Complete List, stating your requirements. Catalogues Free on application. 


COOKING STOVES & RANGES 
Positively the strongest manufactured in the States. . 


Hundreds of Patterns to choose from. 


Every Stove Guaranteed to give Satisfaction. 


Please call and inspect our Stock, or send for our Complete Catalogue, which we will 
forward Post Free. 


METITERS LIMITED, 
Showrooms and Offices : 142, Rundle eee Adelaide, E 


Also Sydney and Perth. | ‘ 
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(A Monthly Journal of Floriculture, Horticulture, Agriculture, and Poultry), 


Illustrations — 


Rose Ethel Brownlow 

View showing method of Training 
Roses at Malvern Gardens, Vic. 

Cacti Piloecreus Schotti 

Cactus Group at St. 
Prospect 

Schizanthus 

Coleus 

Remarkable Pines, 24 years old, at 
Whyte Park, Wirrabarra 

Load of Raisin Cases made from 
Remarkable Pine, starting for 
Renmark from Wirrabarra Mill 


ANSWers To CORRESPONDENTS 


Epriorrat, 
Spring 
A Lament 

The Flower Garden— 
Notes for the Month 


Tried Friends, 


BICKFORD’S 


EMBROCATION— 


for Rheumatism, Sciatica, etc. 


CLOUDY AMMONIA — 


for the Laundry or Toilet. 


COUGH ELIXIR— 


The Champ on Cure, 


MENTHOL EMULSION— 


for Wasting Diseases. 


FLUID MAGNESIA— 


the Family Medicine. 


EXTRACT OF MALT— 


Essence of Nutrient. 


HEADACHE CURE— 


-a specific; none better, 


So.uate PHENYLE— 


A perfect disinfectant. 
“OUR JACK’? EUCALYPTUS 


Best in the World. 


Catherine’s, — 


CONTAINS— 


Cacti: Its Growth in Gardens 

Description of Flowers— 
Schizanthus, 
Coleus 


Cyclamen, 


The Vegetable Garden— 
Operations for the Month 
The Pea an Ideal Food 
Mulching 
Bell Glasses 
Growing Turnips 
Tomatoes for Decoration 
Cultivation of the Potato - 


The Orehard— 
Operations for November. 
Pigs for the Orchard 
Cool Storage of Fruit 
The Preparing of Dried Figs 


Bee-Culture— 
Bees in Relation to Flowers 
Fruit Culture _ 


and 


and 


The Farm— 
Irrigating Before or After Sowing 
Cultivation where Irrigation is Out 
of the Question 
Breaking up of Subsoil by Dynamite 
Miscellaneous Items 
The Dairy— 
Cool Curing of Cheeso 
Sterilising Milk 
News and Notes 
The Poultry Yard— 
Sunflower Seeds as Food 
Broody Hens 
The Young Folks— 
The Friend of Man: 
the Dog 
1. The Turnspit Dog 
Wir anp Humour 


The Ladies’ Page— 
Make Home Happy 
Women and the Men 
Home Hints 


Some Uses of 


O AEM Es A E. 
The Best in the World. 


Our TEAS, COFFEES, and COCOAS from Kes. per Ib. 


-DRUMMON Dp BROS, 


(144 RUNDLE STREET. 
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NOTICES. 


ALL COMMUNICATIONS, literary 
or business, must be addressed to the 
Managing Editor * Australian Gardener,” 
corner Wyatt and Pirie Streets, Adelaide, 
and not to any individual member of the 
staff. 


SUBSCRIPTION.—Posted to any 
address in Australasia, 3/6 per year, in 
advance. Subscriptions can commence 
at any time during the year. Specimen 
copy free. 


WHOLESALE AGENTS have been 
appointed in every State in the Com- 
monwealth, viz. : 

ADELAIDE: Messrs. Atkinson & Co. and 
W. C, Rigby 

Sypnry : Messrs. Gordon & Gotch 

MeELBouRNE: Messrs. Gordon & Gotch 

Hopart: Messrs. J Walch & Son and 
Gordon & Gotch 

Pertu: Messrs. Gordon & Gotch 

Brispane: Messrs, Gordon & Gotch ; 

also 

Wetiineton, N.Z.: Messrs. Gordon and 
Gotch : 

CANVASSERS WANTED in every 
town to solicit subscriptions. Very 
liberal commission. 

TO ADVERTISERS.—Particulars of 
rates wili be supplied on application. 
Alterations of advertisements must be in 
our hands not later than the 15th of the 
month, F 


Questions and Answers. 


QUERIES.— Readers are invited to send 
us queries on any matters on which they 
want information. No charge is made for 
the insertion of questions, but the following 
conditions should be borne in mind, 1. 
‘One question only should be written on 
one sheet of paper. 2. One side only of the 
paper should be written upon. 3, Querists 
must forward their names and addresses 
(not necessary for publication). 


ANSWERS TO QUERIES.—The queries 
sent us will be answered by men who know 
the subjects, but at the same time we shall 
be glad to receive answers to any published 
from readers who can give the information 
asked for. Our aim is to get our readers 
to help one another, and no one is better 
able to help a small gardener than another 
owner of asmall garden who has gained 
experience in dealing with the many diffi- 
culties that have to be faced. 


POULTRY MANURE. 


A.B., Unley.—You can use poultry 
manure in the garden generally. Mix it 
with good dry loam, and use it for 
onions, or indeed any other crop that 
needs help, Remember it is very 
powerful, and do not give a very heavy 
dressing. 
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LIQUID MANURE. 
‘Enquirer, Parkside—Have a cask 
or other vessel almost filled with water. 
Suspendin it a baz of convenient size 
filled with manure, and stir it occasion- 


ally. Use the clear water. D> not, as you» 


appear to intend, put the manure loose 
into the water. You will be able 
to see when the manure in the bag 
is exhausted, and should then replace it 
with a fresh lot. 

ee EE 


Slug Pest. 


The inquiry of ‘ Disheartened,’ (Park- 
side) in our September issue for a 
reliable method of ridding his garden of 
slugs, has brought forth replies from 
three of our readers, which we publish 
with many thanks to the writers. 


‘Never Despair,’ Rose Park, writes :—’ 


‘I can sympathise with those who are 
tormented by slugs. Last year I had 
the greatest difficulty with my Dahlias 
but at last got over it by putting small 
heaps of bran, in every direction, among 
the plants. No slug will condescend to 
Dahlia when he can get bran; so every 
evening, about ten, and every morning at 
dawn, I sallied forth, armed with a pair 
of scissors, and, at night, a lantern, and 
slew the slugs by scores; the first few 
days the bran-heaps were perfectly black 
with them.’ 


D.A.H., Mount Barker, writes:—‘ In 
attempting to kill slugs with lime that 
has been stored for any time gardeners 
are only wasting their time. Good 
quicklime, fresh slaked and hot, is the 
first condition of success in this mode of 
slug-killing. The second is to apply it 
at the right time. It is somewhat diffi- 
cult to settle this by the clock; but 
easy by observation to determine the 
right time by the state or condition of 
the slugs. When they are feeding slugs 
are most vulnerable. Dash the burning 
powder upon them when fully distended 
and open-mouthed ; ‘a sudden and, cun- 
sequently, a merciful death puts an end 
at once to their ravages and sufferings. 
When partially burnt, slugs often change 
their position, or cast their coats, and 
when dosed a second time, in this semi- 


helpless and vulnerable state, they perish 
at once. Two small dressings are better 
than one heavy dose. It may be added 
that the most active feedlng times with 
slugs are soon after day dawn in the 
morning, and just after twilight fades 
into darkness at night. Any time, too, 
after soft showers of rain, the slugs come 
out inforce, seeking what seedling germs 
or green things they can devour, It 
must be borne in mind that all such 
dressings lose their destructive potency @ 
few moments after touching the ground ; 
the moisture of the earth slakes the lime, 
and there is a speedy end of its powers as 
a slug destroyer. Little and often is 
therefore the great secret of success. 
Another point of great moment in our 
war against the slugs is to attack them 
over the entire surface of the garden. 
Not a few attack them on seed-beds, or 
several patches of plants only ; but where 
slugs abound, grass, gravel, vacant ground 
and especially living edgings of Box, 
Saxifrages, ‘Pansies, Sedums, Violets, 
Thrift, etc., must be carefully and 
frequently sprinkled, if we would come 
off conquerors in this warfare.’ 


SH, North Adelaide, has the following 
advice to give :—‘ Having suffered much 
from the rapacious slug, and being unable — 
to seize the best hours of the day—viz., 
early morning and dusk—for the execu- 
tion of justice upon the freebooters, I 
offer my fellow amateurs two suggestions 
of plans, which I have found practicable 
and fairly successful. The first is to 
search among the leaves and just about 
the roots of such plants as show signs of 
being attacked, or appear likely harbours 
for the enemy, whenever the ground is ab 
alldamp. Then follow up the search day 


‘after day, for where a slug has been, 


another probably will be. Leave any 
plants they may have destroyed for # 
little while, to serve as traps. Next, 
where tiny slugs are seen,$look in the 
ground for the nest whence they came 
stirring the soil with a small stick of 
fork. There you will probwbly find # 
number of tiny transparent globules, like 
grains of sago, These are the eggs 
which can be easily destroyed ere theit 
inmates have tasted Carnation at 
Campanula, Although for every slug 


slain an army appears to advance +t? 
avenge its death, yet perseverance must 
at length reduce the numbers, for dea 

slugs produce no families. 
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EDITORIAL. 


HE first fruits of the season are 
coming now apace after a brief spring 
following quickly upon a long wet winter. 
Strawberries were the first of what will 
now be a big list of summer products. 
Those who have strawberry beds in the 
early sun kisscd spots are taking a good 
price, and very fine are the early fruits. 
Following hard ufon these the main crop 
is comiug and under favourable weather 
Conditions theseason promises well. This, 
however, is a doubtful prophecy if the ex- 
Perience of last year goes for anything. 
Then the fruit was really beautiful for 
about one month, when the sun gathered 
abnormal strength and burnt up the crop 
in about half the time it should have 
lasted under fair average conditions. The 
Weather is a great factor in the growth of 
all crops, but strawberry culture is pecu- 
liarly sensitive to adverse conditions. Few 
Crops pay better for cultivation but much 
“of the profit depends upon the quickly 
gathering heat and dry weather conditions 
Up to the present everything is in t! eir 
favour, and with a fair alternative of sun- 
Shine and rain we can heartily wish the 
growers the best of good fortune. 
The prospects for pip fruit are also good 
and if the sprayer has been kept well 
S0ing the fruit that has set should 
develop into a record for the apple export 
trade. It is a pity that the growers and 
buyers cannot come to some sensible 
arrangement regarding the standard size 
Of cases. Ourown opinion is that the 
fruit should not be sold by the case as at 
Present, but like most other produce by 
the weight, A standard price of so much 
Per pound weight would be fairest method 
for both grower and buyer. The retail 
buyer has to pay by eight and soshould 
the wholesale. In that arrangement the 
Standard case should bé fixed to weight 
aba fair ayerage size for convenience in 
Packing and handling, and the con ents 
Paid for according to weight. Under 
Present conditions a bushol of forty lbs 
Weight really contains any number of Ibs 
°ver or under the quantity according to 
ize and density of the fruit by measure. 
Ment in a cate. | Bat if ‘forty: Ibs.) weight 
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of fruit were weighed and sold as such the 
the grower and buyer would know exactly 
what they were doing and the fruit would 
be taken at its proper value. The standard 
size of case would not then be a consider- 
ation in value. Few things are more 
disheartening to a grower than to find 
that he is not getting fair value for his 
labour, and capital. The caprice of the 
market he cannot avoid, and does not 
complain about, because the two factor® 
in that consideration are weather and 
consumption, over both of which he has 
no control whatever and like the philoso- 
pher his business makes him, he simply 
puts up with it But the conditions of 
marketing he has a perfect right to com- 
plain of if he does not get a fair value for 
his product as a product apart from the 
fluctuation of market price, 

Many orchardists are ready always to 
look atthe blue side of their incomes, 
and with a kind innate pessimism prate 
about the -growing competitior from 
abroad If their complaints were listened 


to by everybody -progress would be no 
more. In factitis l.rgely due to this 
blue aspect of orchard work that Aus- 
tralia is not now the leading apple grow- 
ing country of the world. Where are the 
markets for produce they are continually 
crying. They do not realize the fact that 
people all over the world are essentially 
and naturally vegetarian in diet and the 
habit of meat eating is not natural but a 
fictitious growth because fruit is too ex- 
pensive an article of diet. 


There never was and never will be suffi- 
cient fruit produced to satisfy the capacity 
of consuming mortals in the matter of food 
But the economics oi feeding comes so 
much into consideration of diet that 
people eat that food which will sustain 
them the longest at the cheapest average 
rate meat is the article which supplies 
that need, If fruit could be supplied at 
a sufficiently cheap rate for everybody to 
buy enough they would always buy it. 
As acasual illustration we need not go 
further than the eastern people who live 
almost solely on vegetarian diet. 


The Chinese live almost exclusively on 


rice, but this habit of food supply and 


demand would not continue if the price 
were not maintained at the economic value 
of a low rate of production. 


_ So it should be with western nations 
whose taste for food covers a very wide 
range end who find that meat gives them 
the greatestvalue in cousumption, The 
argument is thus held that with a growing 
expausion of out put the consumption 
awill be equally well maintained ‘and the 
paying price proportionately carried. 


- the birds, 


““SPRING.”’ 


“Gentle Spring! in sunshine clad 
Well dost thou thy powers display! 

Fcr Winter maketh the heart sad 
And thou—thou maketh the sad heart 


light.” 
—LONGFELLOW. 


With the advent of Spring all Nature 
blossoms forth afresh. All things and 
creatures lying dormant through the 
Winter leap to joyous life in tha earth, 
the air, in the trees, and hedges. Every 
blade of grass, each newly budding 
branch, speaks of reawakened hope. The 
air, lingering softly among the trees, 
whispers gently of the coming glories of 
later Spring, We look at these wonders 
and feel an intoxicating glow creep into 
our veins, a great peacefulness steal into 
our troubled hearts; and as we take in 
great breaths of the warm faintly scented 
air, we find ourselves making new vows ; 
casting aside the broken pieces of our 
love, our hope—our starting 
afresh, as the earth does when the Spring 
sun casts his gentle rays over her surface. 
Richard Jeffries says :—‘ Earth is always 
So it is, but never 


ideals ; 


beautiful—always.” 
quite so beautiful as in the Spring-time. 
Consider the grasses, the trees, the birds, 
the butterflies —they are all tokens, 
showing before our eyes earth made into 
life. We cannot sit under the budding 
trees, by the flowering hedges, hearing 
the insects, watching the 
swaying branches, and not feel our 
troubles dwindle—feel them grow small 
and insignficant beside these wonders of 
creation, this vast revival of Life. The 
sunbeams drifting from tree to shrub, 
slanting across the grasses, brings into 
strong relief every different tint of the 
leaves, verging from palest yellow to 
richest green. Out of the darkness 
under the sod they have come, the earth 
upon which we tread so thoughtlessly, 
scattering our comedy and tragedy of 
life. What lies beneath we do not 
pause to consider, indeed many “have not 


‘the time” to.think about the matter at 


all, Were they to ‘stop and study the 
great -inysterious beauty, they. would 
marvel that it had so long. escaped their 
notice, and wonder that they had neyer 
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felt the exaltation of Spring-time before. 
Note the tints of the birds’ plumage, the 
butterflies, the flowers—how they all vie 
the one with the other. Nature never 
clashes, never gets out of tune, and so 
when one’s‘ soul is full of discord and 
dismay” let us turn to Nature in 
Spring-time. Consolation, sweet and 
subtle, will come to us. stilling the wild 
course of our passions and smoothing off 
the rough corners in our hearts. Nature 
has affixed no bound for thought Our 
thoughts are free to roam at will, and 
here, away from fetters and traditions, 
from conventional routine that bind us 
as a vice, in the cities, our thoughts soar 
above the sordid. and we gather new 
harmonies into our souls, and start life 
anew, feeling refreshed and _ exalted. 
Year after year we welcome the vernal 
season as we welcome no other. Anxiously 
we look for the Spring flowers, the 
delicate little plants lifting grateful arms 
to the warm surishine, diffusing silent 
bliss to all who wander in their midst 
and absorb their wonderful intluences. 
There is freedom, greatness of thought 
possible here ; our eyes travel back from 
the fields, the hills to the cities. There 
everything is crooked. The people 
feel the air of Spring in their 
nostrils and remark, as they 
hurry on “Spring is coming.” But they 
learn no comfort from the fact. It is 
only when we commune with Spring in 
the fields, the woods, in the hills, that we 
feel our cares slip from us, and new ideals 
take their place. Broad is the expanse of 


beauty, and though we gather its lessons 


into our soul still there is room to aim 
higher. We see the slender orchids blown 
about by the breezes and marvel that 
their frail beauty is not harmed—but 
Nature is careful of her delicate plants, 
The birds know the changes of the seasons 
as wellas we do. In the Summer they 
are so very, very busy, that they are not 
often heard, in the Autumn they are de- 
lighted at the occasional warm days and 
when the dreary.winter days have passed, 
and Spring comes. their joyousness is 
seen and heard by all {who care to notice 
it. As the air of the pure Spring 
invigorates our body so let these beau- 
ties enrich the mind. #3 


“A Lament.’’ 


Spring is departing. Like a phantom 
she goes floating by, taking with her all 
the bliss and delights of the newly formed, 
leaving behind things mature, perhaps 
more beautiful, but not so fresh, the 
greens are not so tender, nor so various, 
It is the newly budding trees and hedges, 
the first flower, the first fledgling, the 


‘first butterfly, that brings to the restless, 


sordid soul of mankind a feeling of peace. 
When the heart is heavy with hope 
deferred a wreath of the fresh Spring air 
revives the spirit and fans into life the 
flame of Hope. Ah Spring why do you 
ever leave us? Stay with us, let your 
elusive beauties be ever with us, spurring 
us on to try again. 


When the tender greens are turning 
into deeper shades, when the Summer sun 
slants down in scorching rays upon the 
earth, the running stream shrinks back 
into itself, and leaves its course dry and 
parched, save where the brambles closely 
intermingled bend over and shield it from 
the fierce heat; and there as though in 
thankfulness grow the frail ferns. They 
remain young to remind us that Spring 
has been. And when we see them our 
thoughts travel back to the past Spring 
days, to the intangible delights of the 
evenings when we strolled at will amongst 
the trees and drank deep of their subile- 
ness. 

Spring! thou art so full of whispers and 
of promises, of all the wonders that the 
earth holds hidden away in her vastness. 
Thou suggestest all that is possible. all 
that can be acomplished. Thon art as 
full of ecstacy as Love, but as Summer 
and Autumn follow fast on thee, so forget- 
fulness follows fast upon young love, 
leaving behind it desolation — sometimes 
death. But when we are alone with the 
woods in springtime, the weight of 
sorrow seems not so heavy, into the soul 
wanders Hope, whispering fresh comfort 
to the tired brain with promises of ano- 
ther Spring. How the thought of another 
Spring cheers the weary mortal, it is as 
refreshing as the soft rain to the droop- 
ing flowers and weary grass, Ah Spring, 
you are better than Love, Love, like 


Summer grows old and sordid and forget- 
ful, but you are always young, always 
hopeful. Sitting by a stream listenlng 
to the insects, the birds, the wind play- 
ing hide and seek amongst the trees, we 
feel a soft mysterious glow of langour 
steal into our tired brains, and we sleep 
and dream of happier days to come—and 
of the happiness that is past. Again we 
feel the thrill of past joys. And yet we 
cannot keep the spring, it floats away as 
vapor and we are left aPone. We are old 
and tired, there is no Spring left for us, 
it is all Winter, and soon we shall fall 
asleep, to rest for ever in the dear quiet 
earth, 
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Send for our New Illustrated Catalogue, 1909. 


Cost over #14, 000 to Publish. 
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MATERIAL, COARSE OR FINE, by the aid of 
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ETHEL BROWNLOW ROSE. 


Brought out in 1887 by Dickson & Sons, colour rosy flesh, shuded with salmon, a type 
of the imbricated form A comparatively weak grower, but under high cultivation, 


producing some wonderfully fine blooms, 
where the buds have been left unthinned. 


A beautiful rose for di corative purposes 
A rose of good lasting and a universal 


favourite. 


The Flower Garden. 


Operations for the Month. 


The present season has been favorable 
to growth generally, and with fair 
attention to cultivation of the soil and 
suppression of insects and fungi, an 
abundant supply of flowers should be 
assured during the spring and early 
summer months. 

— Two Important Factors — 

There ure two factors in gardening 
during November that require more 
attention and consideration perhaps than 
most of the many other features of 
work, They are soil and water. This 
month really introduces us to’summer, and 
the temperature is possessed of many 
vagaries and changes. These changes 
upset the best calculations in outdoor 


= 


work, and worry most gardeners into the 
feeling that there are other occupations 
which bring fewer grey hairs than 
gardening. We have not, however, to 
deal with those elements that are beyond 
the control of human beings.. Gardeners 
have plenty to occupy their attention with 
things immediately under their control 
and if a blasting east wind comes along 
and withers up their choicest blooms for 
show and other purposes, the philosophy 
of a good temper and renewed energy is 
Whether the east 
winds come or stay away is not the first 
consideration, but preparation of soil to 
combat the heat of summer. It must be 
remembered that evaporation of water is 
very largely the canse of dryness, and is 
caused by the plants through the breathing 
pores of the leay.s, and through the sur- 


worth cultivating. 
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face of the soil. The first cause cannot, of 
course, be provided against; but a good 


deal can be done to the surface to keep: 


the moisture in. It is well after soaking 


the ground by watering or by rain not to- 
turn it up to a great depth, but keep the- 


surface in a loose condition and covered 


with a mulch of cow-yard manure, the- 


mowings of lawns, or leaf scrapings. 
Breaking the surface with a hoe or other 
means of stirring has the effect of break- 


ing or widening the capillary tubes which: 


carry the upward motion of the water, and 


as the water must be absorbed by some- 
means, it is taken up by the plants or is- 


carried down. 
— The Retention of Humus. — 


An important element to be considered 


in the making of soil, is what is known as. 
humns, the black or brown animal or 


vegetable decaying substances. To main- 


tain a good consistency of humus the 
accumulations of vegetable matter on the- 


soil, together with manure, must be 
turned in with a_ spade. 
gardeners often make fatal mistakes in. 
their gardens by raking off all the rubbish: 
so-called, instead of turning in to decay in 
the ground. The retention of humus is. 
beneficial in supplying plant food and in 
improving the texture of the soil. It acts. 
as a kind of mulch, preventing undue 
evaporation, and consequently keeping 
the soil moist, In sandy soils this is: 
especially beneficial, and it keeps them. 
warm, 
— Soils. — 

Worn-out soils are the cause of a great 
deal of disappointment and dissatisfaction. 
in gardening, and during this month, when 
the summer annuals will be planted out, it. 
is well that the gardener should have some: 
knowledge of the condition of the 
soil. If it is poor and starved no amount 
of water on a parched surface will induce 
plants to flower with any degree of satis- 
faction, 

What are the characteristics of these 
worn out soils? As arule they are light. 
in texture, possess very little cohesian, and: 
fall apart on drying, when also they get 


-agrey dusty appearance, and do not 


readily take water, as though they were 
oily in some very slight degree, ~ At 


Amateur: 
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View showing method of training Roses at Malvern Gardens, Victoria. 


‘certain seasons of the year growth 1s very 

free on these soils, particularly in eurly 
‘spring and in autumn; but the growth 
lacks substance, and is very liable to 
insect or fungoid attack, so that it is very 
difficult to carry green stuff of the 
‘Cruciferous kind through the winter, 

It is to the lightness of texture that we 
must attribute in the main the defects of 
these soils; they are almost wholly com- 
posed of the coarser kind of soil pariicles 
‘classed as sand, and they contain a very 
‘small proportion of the finest particles 
which may be termed clay. Soils com- 
posed chiefly of coarse particles possess 


very little retentive power for water; the 


surface exposed by the particles is 
‘Comparatively small, so that weight for 
weight there is less surface which remains 
wet after rain in a coarse than ina fine- 
grained soil; the channels also between 
the particles are naturally larger, and 
allow water to drain away more readily. 
This explains why the soils we are 
‘Considering ‘dry out’? so readily, but 
Other consequences also follow. A dry 
‘Soil is a warm soil, or rather is more easily 
Warmed and cooled, and is, therefore, more 
Susceptible to daily and  seasonable 
‘changes of temperature than a soil well 
Supplied with moisture. Hence we get 


4 state of things which is not entirely- 


Congenial to vegetation—early spring 
srowth due to the ready warming up of the 


soil, followed by checks caused by short 


spells of drought which would not effect a 


soil initially better provid: d with water, or 


-by overheating while the roots are still 
near the surface,and lastly a renewal of 
‘growth in the autumn, when the warm 


soil is.again provided ~with plenty of 
water. . 
‘All such changes and checks tend to 
curtail the period of growth, and force the 
plant into produciug flower and seed 
before it has accumulated a proper reserve 
in its early period of vegetable activity. 
From the chemical point of view, the 
small proporiion of water retained by tha 
soil affects the crops injuriously; the 
comparative warmth stimulates _ those 
decay proceses in the soil which convert 
the insoluble nitrogenous compounds of 
humus or manure into the nitrates which 
serve as food for plants; but, on the 
other hand, not enough water remains in 
the soil to bring into action the sparingly 
soluble reserves of mineral food. Hence 
the nutriment which reaches the plant is 
badly balanced; the comparative excess 
of nitrogenous over the mineral food 
results in a soft growth, susceptible to 
attacks of disease, : 
Per contra, a moderately strong 
soil, which is capable of retaining a con- 
siderable proportion of the rainfall, and 
which also is fino-textured enough to be 
able to lift water from the subsoil by | 


Yean tend to keep the plants clean ; 


capillarity, only warms up slowly as the 
season, advances. Growth is therefore, 
slow and continuous, and not liable to 
checks through drought; it is also more 


‘prolonged, because the ground parts with 


its heat more-slowly in the autumn, just 
for the same reason as it rises in tempera- 
ture more slowly in the spring. Such 
continuous and pr. longed growth is the 
most favorable to vegetation, and results 


‘in high quality in the produce.’ 


— Watering. _ 


Assuming that the gardener has worked 
up his soil to something like a fair con- 
dition of richness with ita top-dressing of 
mulch, it will be in a proper state to 
receive watering. It is a great mistake 
to water a garden every day. Two or 
three times a-week in the hottest weather 
is all that is needed. Give a plentiful 
supply, so that the soil gets a thorough 


‘soaking, and the plants wil] flourish far 


better than continually keeping the 
surface moist. The water is wanted at 
the roots, not on the surface. 


— Roses, — 


Roses everywhere have been excellent 
this season, but they will soon begin to 
wane. Aphis is making its appearance, 
and unless this pest is speedily checked 
it will rapidly spread, and do a lot of 
harm, Frequent hosings with the Yan 
Im, 
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fact, some growers use no insecticide 
whatever; they rely solely on powerful 
sprayings with clean water. But it is 
better to ‘use some Well-known insecticide’ 


such as’ Gishurst compound, tobacco - 


was, and soft soap. Quassa chips infusion 
is an excellent remedy for aphis:—Take 
1 1b. of! the chips and place in eight 
gallons of water, Boil until reduced to 
six gallons, strain, and then add 3 Ib. of 
soft soap, This isto be sprayed on to 
the aflected plants... Many kinds of roses, 
the Banksias, Fortuniana, Jersey Beauty, 
Aglai, Carmine Pillar, and some of the 
Ramblers, should be pruned back imme- 
diately they have done flowering, All 
other kinds of roses, the teas, hybrid 
teas, and hybrid perpetuals, should have 
all decaying blooms removed, cutting 
back the shoots several inches, say two or 
three eyes. To allow seeds to form 
means a weakening of the plants. A 
liberal mulching at this stage with stable 
manure will help to keep the roots cool 
and moist, and give nourishment to the 
plants as well. The mulching material 
should not be placed close up to the stem 
of the plant, but it should extend at least 
a couple of feet from it. Before the 
mulch is applied remove any suckers 
which may be visible. If a good autumn 
display of flowers be wanted, the plants 
should not be stimulated into active 
growth at this time by liberal waterings 
or the use of liquid manure; a kind of 
partial rest should be aimed at. 


— Transplanting. — 


When planting out annuals, biennials, 
and perennials this month careful note 
ofthe weather should be taken. It should 
be obvious to any gardener that tender 
young plants taken out of their nursery 
quarters to do battle in the open borders 
should not be moved during a scorching 
sunny day or a killing east or north 
wind. A cool, cloudy day, early morning 
or evening is the proper time. 


— Herbaceous Plants. — 
Herbaceous plants require afaik 


amount of moisture to enable them to 


produce fine flowers. Many kinds as 
perennial Phlox ane others will be bene- 
fited by a top dressing of a rapid acting 
fortiliser, which should be lightly worked 
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‘nto the soil and well watered. A mulch 
of manure will materially rssist the 
flowering in addition to keeping down 
the weeds. 


— Tender Annuals, — 


Seeds of tender annuals may be sown, 
and plants from former sowings trans- 
planted. 
removed during cool days, or in the 
evening, and watered, very little check is 
likely to fellow the remoyal. 


— D_hlias and Chrysanthemums, — 


These should be ; rogressing well, but 
may need water. This should be applied 
in good quantity at u time, and means be 
tahen that the water soak well into the 
roots. ; 


M. L. Tomlinson, 


(LATE J. G. ORAM), 
Manufacturing Jeweller, 
Watchmaker, 
Diamond Setter & Engraver. 


Repairs to Watches, Clocks, and Jewellery 
of every description accurately, artistically 
and promptly executed at moderate prices. 


27 Grenfell St., Adelaide 


EUROPEAN AGENCY. 
| eae promptly executed at lowest 
cash prices for all kinds of British 
and Continental goods, including 
Books and Stationery 
Boots, Shoes and Leather 
Chemicals and Druggists’ Sundries 
China, Earthenware and Glassware 
Cycles, Motors and Accessories 


Drapery, Millinery and Piece Goods 


Fancy Goods and Perfumery 
Furniture and Upholstery 
Hardware, Machinery and Metals 
Imitation Jewellery and Precious Stones 
Jewellery, Plate and Watches 
Photograpic and Optical Goods 
Provisions and Oilmen’s Stores 

: etc., etc. 
Commission 23 per cent. to 5 per cent, 
Trade Discounts allowed 
Special Quotations on Demand 
Sample Cases from £10 upwards 
Consignment of Produce Sold on Account 


William Wilson & Sons 
; (Established 1814), 
25 Abehureh Lane, London, E.C, 
Cable Address: * ANNuATRE, LonpoN,’ 


(CHO OREN AND ORWAMEN- 

TAL PRINTING of every descrip- 
tion in first-class style, on the shortest 
notice, and at cheapest rates, at the 
“ Australian Gardener’’ Office, corner of 
Pirie and Wyatt streets. 


If the plants are carefully — 
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CACTI PILOECREUS SCHOTTI. 


CACTI. — 


The Growth of Cacti in 
Gardens. 


[By L. Graebener, Director of the Grand 
Ducal Court Gardens, Karlsruhe, Baden. ]. 


Tallow that Cacti have been grown in 
gardens, even in botanical gardens, in 
many and incorrect ways, all calculated. 
to injure the plants. In earlier times 
even greater nis akes were made. As & 
matter of routine Cacti were treated, and 
indeed still are in some places, as purely 
desert, wilde:ness plants, whose habitat 
is sterile, stony ground, where they are 
exposed tu the full blaze of the sun. 
Acting on this belief they were grown iv 
light sandy soil. with ‘very little water. 
The more nearly their native conditions 
were copied the better pleased their 
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Cactus Group at St. Catherine’s, Prospect, South Australia. 
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‘growers were. Time has taught us other- 
Wise, By growing exotic plants we have 
learnt that it is not a good plan to try to 
‘imitate the original environment in part 
only, while we cannot imitate all the 
conditions, e.g., air, light, and sun, heat’ 
-&e, 

We now grow plants successfully in 
shade whose home is in full sunshine’ 
‘give good soil to those from poor ground, 
and water those from dry countries. This 
is the way in which orchids and tropical 
Plants used commercially are grown with 
us, and now we treat Cacti the samo way: 
Thave worried myself a great deal about 
Cacti, having planted them in the old 
Way in sandy loam mixed with many 
kinds of small stones, keeping them both 
in the full blaze of the summer’s sun, and 
also.in winter. Tho result was what you 
might expect — infinitesimal growth, 
Withering rather than thriving, rough 
Pale appearance, and very mean show of 
blossom, There are even now gardens 


Where this plan is followed, with, of . 


‘Course, no’ good result, while in other 
Sardens the opposite error is made; that 


is, sheltering plants both in summer and _ 


Winter, so that they are enfeebled before 
Spring comes. 


Cacti require fairly rich soil either 
when grown in pots or planted ont. I 
use a nourishing compost, mixed with — 
sand, to which I add some loam for 
Opuntias, Mammillarias, Cereus, Echi- 


' nopsis, and Echinocactus, and some peat 


for Phyllocactus and Rhipsalis. In the 
beginning of May I plant out badly 
grown or weak plants in a frame with 
bottom heat produced by a two-foot layer 
of horse manure. While transplanting I 
remove all old soil, thoroughly cleanse 
the roots, and take the opportunity of 
destroying any mealy bug with rectified 
spirit, to which a little extract of bitter 
gourd is added. This routine does not 
hurt the plants, which I then place close 
to the glass, keeping the ‘lights’ always © 
at the same inclination. The air supply 
is diminished in the evening, and the 
frames are never shaded even in the heat 
of summer, when the temperature inside 


may rise to 122 Fahr. The Rhipsalis and | 


’ Phyllocactus families only are shaded at 


midday. The plants must be freely 


_ watered and sprinkled, and it is a good 
“plan once a week to give a weak manure 


water, to which Iadd water in which hoof 


parings have been steeped. 


Pot plants are treated in the same 


rd 


way, transplanted in April or May, and 
again in August, early in the month, so 
that they may make good roots, For 
tall plants £ have a special frame, with 
glass on all sides. Pot plants must be 
started in heat, i.e , the frame must have 
bottom heat, the pots at first standing on 
the ground, and then, as the latter cools, 
are sunk in it. Well fed plants will not 
suffer from cold.then, being well warmed 
by the sun. I do not advise a second 
heating of the frame, not caring to grow 
Cacti like Lettuces. The situation in 


winter should be bright, and as dry as - 


possible. 

Transtaror’s Nore.—This very sug- 
gestive paper on the feeding of Cacti is 
from an article in ‘ Die Gartenwelt,’ and 
should interes: the growers of Cacti in 
Australia. In our country some blinding 
of the glass would be necessary on 
account of our great sun temperature 
during heat waves. The translator has 


grown many. Cacti on ‘the starvation - 


principle” and thinks that a few experi- 

ments in Herr Graebener’s treatnient 

might lead to interesting results. 
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Schizanthus Grahami niveus. 


Descripsion 


of Flowers: 


Schizanthus. 


The Schizanthus, or Butterfly Flower, 
isa hardy annual of great beauty and 
gracefulness, very showy, and easily 
cultivated. It is of branching elegant 
habit, and practically covers itself with 
peculiarly- shaped flowers. 

The Schizanthus may be procured in 
various colors. Grahami carmineus is a 
pure red, Grahami niveus snowy white, 
and papilionaceus is spotted and laced 
purple and yellow, shading to crimson. 
Wistonensis is one of the best varieties, 
the foliage being very graceful, and the 
colors of the flowers varying from 
delicate pink and white to rose and 
crimson. The Schizanthus illustrated 
(Grahami niveus) is most useful for 
bouquets, the foliage being bright green 
and finely cut, and the flowers very fine. 


Cyclamen, 


This is another beautiful member of the 
tribe of tuberous greenhouse plants pro- 
duced from seed. They may ke sown 
from November to March, are perennials, 
and present a most charming appearance 
during Winter and Spring. They remain 
avery long time in bloom. In raising 
from seed they require a certain amount 
of detail care known only to those who 
atudy the cultivation. The beiter plan 


‘for amateur gardeners is to get the 


seedling plants from the nurseries, 

If the reader should, however, desire to 
try his hand on growing a few from seed, 
and there is nothing more interesting 
than experimenting with flower seeds if 
one has the time to devote to them, we 
would advise sowing in a soil composed 
of loam, peat, and a small quantity of 
fine cowdung and sand. Sow thinly, and 
cover lightly. Water with a fine rose, 
and do not let the soil become dry. 
When the small bulbs are formed, pot off 
into small pots, taking all the fibrous 
roots with the plants. In potting, bury 
the bulb just below the surface of the 
soil, up to the crown. 
shade. 

When the leaves show signs of dying, 
give less water for a time, but do not let 
them get quite dry. As soon as they 
begin to show new growth, re-pot into 
fresh soul. 

Once the Cyclamen is well established 
very little further trouble is needed. In 
fact it is said that the tubers will last for 
twenty years, Being comparatively rare 
in ordinary gardens their presence when 
in full bloom is always hailed with delight 
by lovers of flowers. 


They require 


The peculiar 
structures of the blooms is at once 
attractive in their rich setting of good 


foliage, while their perfume is delicate. 


and sweet. 


They will grow. in carefully sheltered — 


and well-drained beds, but do.not give 
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fine results that can be obtained from 


them as pot plants. 
_ If potted in Autumn the Spring 
blooms will make a lovely show after the 


corms have been growing about two- 


years. If this is too long to wait and 
watch, the best plan is to buy the tubers, 
although they run into extra expense. 
The name of Sowbread given to them 
seems peculiar to such a graceful and 


modest specimen of one of Nature’s. 


beauties, but it originated from the 


round, bread-like shape of the tuber, 
greedily eaten by the boars of Sicily, the: 


native habitat of the flower. 


Coleus. 


As a foliage plant, the Coleus is very 
ornamental, the exquisite and varied 


markings and variegations of the leaves. 


making them highly interesting, They 
may be grown from seed or propagated 
by cuttings, and grow very rapidly. In 
our climate, cuttings strike freely in the: 
open, and the cuttings may be put in 
where the plants are intended to 


remain. In districts where no frosts. 
occur, the plants will, with care, continue. 


to grow all the year round. They must 
be grown freely, in good soil, with plenty 
of moisture, light, and air, It may be 


treated as a pot plant, and grown in a. 


conservatory or bush-house. ‘The best 
plan is to put cuttings in in autumn, keep: 
them ina moderate temperature during 
the winter, and pot them or plant them 
out in the early spring. 
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FOY & GIBSON, ??¥s Ds 


Importers and Manufacturers, 


RUNDLE STREET, SDELAIDE. 


The Largest Employers of Labor in Australia, over 5,000 hands employed in the various States. 


Try Qur Own Manufactured Goods ; Ask for Our Men’s, Women’s, or Children’s All Wool 
Underwear ; the finest ee 


Men’s All Wool Socke, Women’s and Children’s All Wool Hoseiry ; they cannot be equalled 


BIQNKHIS BLANKWIS BLANKS 


ALL WOOL, made in our own mills, spun of Australian wool, made and finished by 
Australian Work People 


Ladies’ Clothing, 
Children’s Clothing, 
Men/’s Clothing, 
Boys’ Clothing 


We are noted for$Value, and all made in our Own Factories ; Encourage Australian Industry ; ; 
You will find them Good Value and Good i in Quality 


a ——— 


Also try us forZDresses, Silks, Prints, Ribbons, Laces, Millinery, Mantles, Costumes, Blouses, Underclothing, Manchester 
Goods, Hats, Boots, Umbrellas, Gloves, Haberdashery, Ironmongery, Tools, Harness, Plate Ware, Cutlery, Bags, Tin Boxes and 
Trunks, Books, Stationery, Fancy Goods, Basket Ware, Toys, Carpets, Linoleums, Furniture, Blinds (Inside and Verandah), 


Chinaware, and Crockery. 


Everything for Personal Wear & Household Use - also Groceries & Provisions 


FOY & GIBSON, Pty., Ltd, 


‘Phone 1310. _ RUNDLE STREET, ADELAIDE. 
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About Vegetables. 


The Kitchen Garden. 


Under the influence of a higher tem- 
perature all kinds of vegetables are 
making rapid growth, but the soil in 
many districts is getting dry, and an inch 
or so of rain just now would be much 
welcomed, 

It it most important that the surface 
‘soil be kept loose, and not allowed to 
form acrust and become hard. Especially 
cafter heavy rains and also after a few 
-artificial waterings should the hoe or 
digging fork be brought into use. All 
ground that has been deeply duy and well 
‘worked will retain moisture far longer 
than hard, shallowly-dug land. In the 
formrr case the moisture penetrates 
_ deeply, while in the latter it cannot get 
far beneath the surface, and is conse- 
‘quently more-readily evaporated. The 
-great value of mulching crops in a dry 
season is recognised by all gardeners. 


Frenco Bgays. 


Sow more French Beans for succession; 
in fact, you may put in a row or two 
every fortnight in order to keep up a 
‘continuous supply. 

Lima Beans. 

The Lima Bean was described in our 

October number, together with advice s 


to cultivation. Seed may still be sown. 


Runner Beans. 


This class of bean was fully dealt with 
‘in our September issue. 
be sown if required. 


More seed may 


CABBAGE, 

Make small sowing for succession, and 

-continue putting out plants large enough. 
Cape GOOSEBERRY. 

Plant out the young plants sown in 
September if they have made sufficient 
‘progress. 

_ CELERY. 

Sow Celery seed for early plants. A 
good, deep, rich, vegetable mould in a 
moist situation is most suitable. For 
‘the seed bed or box, make up a mixture 
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of fine loam, leaf mould, and sand. Sow 
the seeds thinly, cover very lightly, pre- 
ferably with sifted stable droppings or 
decomposed manure, and slightly shade 
them. When the plants are up and the 
rough leaf is a little advanced, prepare a 
bed by mixing 2 inches of well-rotted 
manure with about 3 inches of the soil. 
Level the surface, water thoroughly, and 
afew hours afterwards, in the evening, 


plant out the seedlings 5 or 6 inches: 


apart. Slightly shade them, and then 
prepare a similar bed for planting out for 
succession. For the final planting, throw 
out trenches 1 foot broad and 1 foot deep 
at 5 feet apart from centre to centre. At 
the bottom, lay 4 inches of well-rotted 
manure, and dig it in with a fork. Give 
the whole a good soaking with water, 
Now, take up your plants, being careful 
to leave a good ball of earth on the roots. 
Then take a stiff piece of brown paper, 
and make a collar or case, and wrap it 
round the lower part of the plant, leaving 
the top free. As the top grows this can 
be lifted. The object of this is to enable 
you to Leap in the soil against the plants 
without any of it getting inslde them. 
Keep on drawing the earth up to them 
to within 6 inches of the top. This must 
always be done in dry weather. 

Give plenty of water and occasionally 
A litle salt 
sprinkled on the soil once or twice, 
followed hy a good watering, will be 
beneficial. 

Celery matures in 100 days. 


some liquid manure, 


Cress and Musrarp. 

Sow for succession about once a fort- 
night in light rich soil in drills half an 
inch deep and 8 inches apart, and sow 
thickly. 

CucuMBER. 

We dealt fully with the Cucumber in 
our August issuy. More seed may he sown 
in order to keep up a succession. 


Eaa Prant. 
Transplant if your seedlings are large 
enough. 
LETrucs. 
More seed may be sown for succession, 
and the plants large enough planted out, 


Onron (for Salad). 
Sow in shallow drills about a foot apart 
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NN 
and do not cover deeply. When larg? 
enough transplant in rows a foot apart 
and about six inches apart in the rows» 
and apply liquid manure occasionally. 


Sweztr Porarors. 


These may be grown successfully in the 
The tubers 
are prepared in various ways and eaten 
like those of the ordinary potato. ‘The 
flesh is sweet and very tender. There is 
no vegetable that will stand drought 
better than the sweet potato. living and 
making a good growth through hot, ary 
weather. On the first approach of frost 
it begins to stop its growth, while a heavy 
frost cuts it right down. i 

Sweet potatoes thrive best in a warm 
sandy loam. ‘The tubers will readily 
start into growth if laid out in a warm 
bed and covered about an inch or two 
with stable dung kept rather moist. The 
cuttings, or rooted plants, should be 
planted out in rows, These rows should 
be about 4 feet apart, and the cuttings 
should be planted 1 foot apart in the 
rows, 


warmer parts of this State. 


Pumpkins, Squasuses, Tromponss and 
VEGETABLE Marrows. 

Make another sowing of any of the 

above you may require. 
Ravisu. 

Sow either in drills or broadcast, and 
when the plants are fit thin out to abot 
two inches apart. 

Rare. 

Make a small sowing of Broad-Leaf 
Essex Rape in the same manner 38 
Mustard and Oress, 


Srtver Beer, 


Sow a little seed in rows, and after 
wards thin out the seedlings when they 
have attained a height of about 2 or 3 
inches. 


Tomato. 


Put niore plants out. This excellent 
fruit was fully dealt with in the August 
issue of this journal. 


New Zeatanp Sprnacu. 

Sow the seed in a bed, 4 inches apart, 
and when the plants are 3 inches high 
plant out in light rich soil in rows 3 fee 
apart each way: 
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The Pea an Ideal Food. 


It is a somewhat regrettable circum- 
stance that the pea, which is one of the 
Most nutritious articles of food, does not 
Meet with a greater measure of popularity 
Says ¢ Science Siftings.’ From the proteid 
(tissne-forming food) standpoint, it is 
much superior to oatmeal, being some 80 
der cent richer in this substance than the 
atter, with a high percentage of carbo- 
hydrates (heat-giving food) and a small 
Proportion of water. In fact, the pea is 
{ideal edible since it possesses practi- 
Cally the whole of the constituents in 
Correct proportions for the buildi:g up 
Of animal tissue. No doubt during the 
Summer season peas are extensively 
€aten, though it is to be feared they are 
fven then regarded more as a tasty 
Pseudo-epicurean dish than as a staple 
article of diet. But it is during the 
Winter that their advantages can be more 
Strikingly secured. , 


Mulching. 


A ‘mulch, or ‘ mulching’ in gardening 
language, means an extra covering of 
Soil, rotten leaves, or manure, either 
S@parately or combined, placed over the 
Toots of plants, either after the latter have 
been newly planted or at any period 
during their growth when it may be 
“onsidered advisable. 

The advantages of mulching may b® 
Summed up as follows:— 

(a) During the hot and dry summer 
months it excessive 
evaporation from the soil, and thus 
not only preserves the moisture for 
the roots to absorb, but it also 
prevents the soil from becoming 
excessively hot by day and cold by 
night, thus maintaining a more 
regular temperature. 

(b) In winter it protects the roots from 
frost, and. also keeps the soil 
warmer. 

(c) When arich mulch is applied to 

_ newly planted trees and shrubs, it 
not only has the above advantages 
but the manurial matters contained 


prevents 
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in it-are washed down into the 
soil, and enrich it with food for the 
benefit of the newly formed or 
forming roots. 
(d) A good nulching of rich manure to 
begun to 
is highly 
them to 


all plants which have 
develop fruit and seeds 
beneficial in assisting 
swell rapidly and more quickly. 
They make a demand upon reserve 
materials, and, if these are not 
quite sufficient to meet the de- 
mand, it is easy to conceive that the 
extra food supplied by means of a 
geod mulching will supply the 
deficiency. : 

——‘ Garden Plants.’ . 


Bell-Glasses. 


The use of bell glasses in our market 
gardens is almost unknown. In. France 
we are told that in the neighborhood of 
Paris alone there are between five or six 
million used, thelargest number in one 
garden 5,000, and the lowest 100 of these 
bell-glasses, or cloches, as they ar there 
called. There are in the same neighbor- 
hood, 466,000 lights for frames, the largest 
number in one garden being 1,4000, and 
the smallest number 60. The profits said 
to be made by. French gardeners under 
the iztensive system of cultivaticn are 
very large. 
enormous quantities. 


Salad plants are grown in 


Growing Turnips. 


Turnips do best in a rich, friable, sandy 
loam, in which medium-sized roots of 
excellent quality may be produced without 
the aid.of much manure. In light, dry 
soils well-decomposed must 
necessarily be supplied, for if the young 
plants lack nourishment sufficiently to 
ensure a healthy growth, insect plagues 
invariably attack them in dry periods and 
the crop will be hard and stringy. But 
perhaps, the most difficult soils to deal 
with are stiff, cold, retentive ones, for 
without a good seed-bed successful results 
Under such 
circumstances it is a good practice to draw 


manure 


are well-nigh hopeless. 
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deep drills the required distances, and fill 
them up with light, rich soil, wood ashes 
bone-dust, or guano, in which to deposit 
the seed, whereby the young plant gets 
quickly into rough leaf, and grows out of 
the reach of insects. In dry soils turnips 
are often, in hot seasons, of inferior 
quality, and it is also difficult to get the 
seeds to germinate freely and regularly 
and to induce the young plants t> make a. 
sufficiently rapid growth to escape the- 
ravages. of the fly. 


Tomatoes for Decoration. 


Tomatoes are seldom grown in South 
Australia for decorative purposes; but 
At. 
Christmas festivities, where floral decora- 


they are in England and America. 


tions are largely used, the stems of the- 
grape-fruited tomatoes, from which the 
leaves had been removed, both red and 
yellow kind, and having from twelve to 
twenty fruits on each raceme, and being 
as large as good-sized grapes, make a moat. 
effective display. 
dulous, some eight feet long or so, and’ 
two or three dozen racemes are usually 


The racemés are pen- 


arranged along a stem. The stems are 
often wound round tall epergnes and 
other ornaments, and with .them are 
entwined long, frond bearing shoots of 


Asparagus plumosus. The bright yellow 


and red colors of the fruits show through 


the asparagus, and the whole has a most. 
pleasing effect. 
good to eat. 


The tomatoes are also 


2 ike) se 
rid of this fellow and 


to apray the leaves 
they feed on with 


Qwite’s 


Guaranteed EFFECTUAL. 


Will not Burn or Scorch the Foliage. 


Suills 


MEG CHEMISTS. 
NEW YORK CITY. 


“Ready for use in a minute.” 


1s EFFECTUAL For 
FOF; aS 
_JERSENATE LED Mussel Scale San Jose Scale, 
“requires a emaller oumber ot spray Bnd ieA Tl amothereeSealcar Pests 
jugs than any other specific, — 
The BEST Biack Spot, Woolly Aphis and: 


For ALL ‘Leaf-cating Insects. ALL Fungoid Diseases. 
Write for FREE Booklet on Spraying for Orchard Pests 
and Diseases. 


General Agents :---HENRY W. PEABODY & CO., 
9, Bridge Street, Sydney, N.S.W. 
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To Vegetable Growers. - 


EARLY TOMATOES, Early Emperor William French Cole’s Early Water Melon, 6d 


Ruby, EE arliana, Early Beans, 6d and 1s. packet packet 


Jewel, Early Red Chemin, fF Plant or Brinjal, 6d For ly W 
Early Freedom, 6d packet ; Sankt BARES eee boinert se?” 


Early Cucumbers, Jewel of Early White Vegetable Capsicums and Chillies 
Koppitz, Short Prickly, 6d Marrow, 6d packet 


Rocky Ford, L Island 

per packet New Zealand Spinach, with pete oe tore Early 

Yard Long or Snake Beans, directions, 6d packet Hackensack, and _ other 
6d per packet Cape Gooseberry Sweet Melons, 6d packet 


List of Spring and Summer Flower Seeds, Vegetable & Agricultural Seeds on Application 


Ze G&S WY. EXnackett,. 


Seedsmen, Nurserymen, &c., 
Telephone 350. 73 Rundle Street, Adelaide 


WILLIAM JAMES, | 


House, Land, and Estate Agent, 
54 PIRIE STEERT, ADELAIDE (Opposite State Bank). 


| 
| 


If you require a House, Farm, Orchard, or a Dairy it will pay you to get a list of my 
good assortment of properties. 1! have some lovely Urangeries, splendid Farms in choice 
and safe districts ; also Handsome Gentlemen’s Residences, and Cottages with Acres. 


Now Offering for QUICK SALE a Bargain in’a DAIRY FARM, of 43 acres ot good land, 
together with all the stock and plant, comprising 9 cows, 3 heifers, 2 horses, harness, drays 
buggy, plough, new windmill, chaffcutter, 6 roomed stone house, large stable, trapshed and 
eoachhouse, cream separator, lot of poultry, 22 acres growing crop of wheat, 3 acres of 
peas. For prompt sale, the lot only £1,250 A 


City and Suburban Investments— 
1 4 and 5 roomed Cottages, £600, splendidly built, shows 10 per cent. on purchase 
4 roomed Cottage, Freestone front, close 1d. section, over 10 per cent., £250 
Six Stone Cottages, newly papered throughout, over 11 per cent., and many others 
Wayville—7 and 8 roomed houses, facing Park Lands 
ome splendid 9 roomed houses, North Unley, and facing Park Lands, extra large rooms, SEE OUR LIST. 
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Cultivation of the Potato. 


“By the Editor of the ‘Queensland Agri— 
cul ural Journal.’ 


(Continued from last Issue.) 


In adopting the principle of the single 
-eye culture, itis requisite that the eye 
should be taken from large or averaged 
“sized potatoes, for the smaller the potato 
The 
crown eye always grows the strongest, and 
The eyes 
‘taken from the middle of the potato 


the weaker its producing powers, 
“produces the largest potatoes. 


produce the best- shaped and most uniform 
“tubers. 

There are several ways of cutting the 
‘potato into single eyes. The principal 
‘thins to aim at is, to obtain a fair share 
of flesh of the tuber to each eye, with the 
‘least amount of cut surface. Take any 
potato and hold it before you with stem 
end down. 
‘are arranged around the tuber in regular 
‘ascending rotation from the bottom to the 


“top, similar to the thread of a corkscrew. 


You will notice that the eyes 


Now, take a sharp thin-bladed knife and 
remove the first eye by placing the knife 
equally distant between it and the eye 
next in rotation above it, sloping it to the 
indenture left by the stem, removing the 
flesh with it. 

When the first eye is removed, turn the 
potato in your hand till the next eye 
‘appears ; remore this in the same manner, 
and keep on turning the potato, removing 
each eyo as it appears. These setts 
should be planted as soon as cut, and a 
little hot lime thrown over them will 
absorb the moisture, prevent prematu-e 
‘decay, and also the attacks of insects. 
The , 
Scarcely be adopted by a farmer who 
As an 
“experiment, it is, of co rse, very inter- 


above method could, however 


plants large areas of potatoes. 


esting and instructive, and useful as being 
‘4 simple means of increasing valuable new 
Varieties of potatoes. 

Some farmers utterly condemn the 
time-honored practice of cutting up the 
Potato into setts. One man says:—In all 
the trials which have been recorded of the 


Potato crops produced from cut and uncut 
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seed, I have never met with an instance 
of the cut tubers yielding the most or 
best. This fact must surely be generally 
known, and it is most surprising that it 
is not acted on. The process of cutting 
may increase the setts by about 30 per 
cent., but, if the time taken in cutting 
them, and the decreased yield be taken 
into consideration, no advantege what- 
ever is secured, but the reverse. A 
man is far better off with a piece of land 
planted with 25 or even 30 ewt. of whole 
tubers than if it were planted with 1 ton 
cut up to cover the same space. If 
cutting the potato is done to save seed, 
that is a very poor reason. 

In dealing with the cutting of potatoes 
the larze tubers are mostly cut into three 
pieces, the medium ones into two, and 
the small ones are let go whole. Plant 
the best and largest cut sett side by side 
with a old tuber; it will invariably be 
found that the whole tuber produces the 
greatest number of potatoes, and certainly 
the largest ones. The difference in favor 
of the whole sett, I have frequently found 
to be 2 lb to one plant, and imagine what 
this means in the caso of thousands or 
tens of thousands of plants. The scarcer 
and more expensive a variety is, the more 
it is cut; and, consequently, the worse for 
the crop, and productive of certain 
degeneration. It appears to the writer 
from his own practical experience, that, if 
potatoes are cut into setts with at least 
three eyes, the result is equally as good as 
when the whole tubers are planted, and 
thet in the latter case there ‘will be a 
larger proportion of small potatoes. 


-— Sprouting Seed Potatoes Before 
Planting. — 

This is more often practised by cullti- 
vators of gardens than on the farm, but 
it has some decided advantages which all 
potato-growers may benefis by. 

S ed potatoes are often badly prepared 
for planting, and still more ofien are not 
prepared at all. Asa rule, they are kept 
in heaps in the barn or in bags till they 
are wanted in February orin August, or 
in a damp shed, where it is usually found 
that the growths have made considerable 
progress The sprouts may be 2, 3, or 4 


in. in Jength. They grow over and 


amongst the tubers like a network, and > 
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the greater part of them are broken off in 
moving the tubers, or before they can be 
separated. Many have little regret in 
doing this. They think it is necessary, and 
it is; butit is also exceedingly harmful, and 
this ought to be remembered, az 
deteriorated seed is always more or less 
unproductive. Fancy what the result 
would be were we to allow our corn to 
The excuse 
is that potatoes will resprout, and they 
will; but never so robustly as in the first 
instance. These long growths take a 
great deal out of the tuber which ought 
to be kept in reserve to facilitate the 
the ordinary growth in the soil, and 
superfluous growth should be wholly 
prevented. This is easily accomplished 
if given timely ettention, and I would 
urge growers that they look to their seed 
tubers at once. | 


sprout unduly before sowing! 


The first treatment should consist of 
preventing the growths from becoming 
long or of a pale color, which occurs when 
they are kept inthedark. Begin keeping 
them in the right way by turning the 
tubers over and removing any diseased 
one meets with. Donot put them in a 
heap again, bat lay them out in a single 
layer on the barn floor ‘or some other 
building where they will be fully exposed 
to the light and receive a good deal of 
air. This will not only check the pro- 
duction of long, weakly shoots, but it 
will green and harden the tubers, and 
thisisa great benefit to them, as a 
greered tuber is much more hardy to 
come in contact with the soil than one 
that has been kept from light and air for 
six month or more. The growths, which 
will be slowly produced when laid out in 
a single layer and in light and air, will be 
short and robust and altogether different 
and superior to the shoots drawn up in 
the heap. 


(To be continued ) 


oz. That You Can 


Have ; 
Your Worn and Dis- 
carded Silverware 


Re-Plated and Made 
to Look Like New by 
sending it to 

B. WALLIS, 
78 Flinders St. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed 
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Government Poultry Station. 


‘ed ; Be 3 Agrcealtiasel! College, Roseworthys 


“Eggs and Chickens for Sale during Season. 


Black Orpington, Bult Orpington, and Indian Game—Eggs, 15., Chickens, 30s. a dozen. 

Silver Wyandottes, Haverolles, Minorca, White Wyandotte, White Leghorn, Old English Game—Eggs, 1Cs., Chickens, 21s. a dozen. 
Table Birds—Egegs from various crosses, 3s., when availakle. ’ 

Settings will be 15 eggs and no replacements. Chickens at a month old. he stock is of first-class quality and vigorous: 


For further particulars apply to the Poultry Expert, Crown Lands Offices, or the Poultry Superintendent, Agricultural 
College, Roseworthy, 


Use A. W. Dobbie & @o.’s SPRAY 
PUMPS and Secure Prime Fruit. 


DUPLEX EXCELSIOR 


Spray Pump, ‘fits any Bucket, the strong Old Favorite, equally good for large- 
all brass pump for people with only a few or small gardens, strong double action,. 
trees, brass pumps, perfect mixer, latest 
Price, Bl 2s. ead. nozzle (double), 12 a hose for two- 
sets hose and nozzles, in 24 gal. stout 

galanized iron tank, 


ot 


LITTLE GIANT 


&S5 10s. 
Popular Favorite, best double action brass == 
ump, automatic agitator, 6 tt. hose, single 
pump 8 EXCELSIOR 


spray nozzle, in 8 gal. painted galvanized 
- tank, 


#B2i7s. Gd. 


5 exe ere women 


LITTLE GEM 


will spray continuously for 10 minutes after 
pumping for one or two minutes, 
! 


£B2 17s. Gd. 


A.W. Dobbie & Co., sxe. “Aber sib 


SPECIAL, fitted in strong 50 gallon: 
wood vat, double nozzle and extension 
pipe, 25 ft. hose, and all improve-. 
wents, 


£ iO. 


———— 


Send for Detailed 
Catalogue. 
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The Orchard. 


Notes for the Month. 


— Cultivation. — 


During the month the orchard should 
be well cultivated, especially in districts 
where the rainfall is light. The scarifier 
will als> keep the weeds down, and 

prevents the ground from becoming 
-eaked, e8 af er rain, if not stirred up, it 
soon becomes hard and dry, and the 
moisture soon evaporates. ‘ 


— Watering — 


Where irrigation is practised, a thorough 
watering should be given to all trees 
towards the end of the month. Be most 
careful to keep the water confined to the 
‘furrows, as, Wherever the land is flooded 
it is liable to become hard. As soon as 
the furrows are dry enough to work, cul- 
‘tivate the orchard twice, and luosen the 
soil around any young trees with a fork 
hoe. : 
— Summer Pruning — 

Summer pruning may be started this 
month, and it is well.to go over and reg- 
‘ulate the growth of all young trees thin- 
ning and shortening back where required 
—that is where the tree is growing too 
thick—and pruning or pinching back, so 
as to keep the tree evenly balanced and 
‘symmetricle. This early summer prun- 
ing ismore for young trees, to aid in 
directing the growth to that part of the 
‘tree where is is most required. 


— Codlin Moth, — 


Every care should be taken to destroy 
the Codlin moth, which makes its 
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appearance about the time the apple- trees, 
finish blooming, lays its eggs on the 


young fruit and leaves ; and after hatch- 
ing works it way into the apple, and 


within a few weeks emerges and lowers 


itself down to the ground by a silken 
thread and immediately seeks shelter by 
crawling up the tree and getting into any 
crack or underneath any old loose bark, 
either on the tree, or props, or any loose 
rubbish which will provide a hiding 
place. The orchard should therefore be 
kept free of such rubbish and all trees 
bandaged at a height of about 10 inches 
from the ground. The grubs will harbor 
in the bandages, which should therefore 
be removed every ten days and all grubs 
killed. Pick up and destroy all fallen 
fruit. 
— Spraying. — 

All citrus trees attacked by fungus 
diseases should be sprayed with Bordeaux 
mixture. In applyirg a spray like Bor- 
deaux mixture to citrus trees, it will be 
found advantageous to apply the mixture 
ina small qnautity at a time, in two 
successive sprayings, rather than one 
heavy application, which may run off the 
surface of the young fruit 

Never several 
months after they have been sprayed with 
as, if they are so 
treated, all the leaves will fall off; 1nany 
of the smaller twigs, and occasionally the 


top part of the tree, will be killed. 


fumigate trees for 


Bordeaux mixture, 


Pigs for the Orchard. 


In a district in Germany, the valuable 
pine forests were being seriously injured 
by the grubs of the pine moth, and the 
local authorities turned into the forest a 
number of pigs to see if they would be 
useful in destroying the chirysalides of the 
moth, 

The result fully angwered their ex- 
pectations, for the pigs hunted eagerly 
for the chrysalides; in fact, they seemed 
able to find them by scent and eat large 
numbers. 

Whereas previously it was not un- 
common to find twenty chrysalides to the 
square yard, there are now hardly any. 
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And : as regards the 1e pigs it was feared 
that such a dict miglit make them ill, and 
that losses wou'd be incurred, but, on the 
other hand , they have thriven wonderfully 
well, so much so that it has been decided 
to let them. pass “the winter in the 
forest. 

It bas been noted in this journal 
several times that pigs hayve™ “been found 
most useful on orange groves,. as they root 
among the roots and clear off fiddler 
beetles and fiddler grubs; their rubbing 
against the truuks of the trees also cleanse 
two or three feet of these of scale, moss 
lichens (and White Scale seems.to attack 
from below). The good young pigs do in 
an orange grove far exceeds the little 
harm their grubbing among the roots may 
do, and the untidy look of the grove may 
be excused for a few months, as this can 
be easily put to right again. 

The best time to put pigs in a grove is 
from October to January, and also when- 
evor the fiddler beetles are seen. Some 
people keep pigs in thier groves all the 
year round with no apparent harm, but 
visible good. This has been sneeringly 
referred to as “pig cultivation,” but net 
results are what must be considered. 
‘Journal of the Jamaica  Aricultural 
Society.’ : 


G. A. PREVOST & CO.,, 
Currie Street, 
ADELAIDE? 
FRUIT EXPORTERS 
ON GROWERS’ ACCOUNT. 
EVERY FACILITY GIVEN. 
Sole Agents in S.A. for— 
Nicholls’ Arsenate of Lead 
‘Bordeaux Paste 
oot Fungicide 
baie Insecticide 
‘Bave-w’ Power. Sprayers 
Jones’ Lancaster Hand 
Sprayers. 
Barger's Disc Cultivators 


Write for Mlustrated Pamphlet. 


Suppliers of— 
FRUIT EXPORT CASES, WOOD 
WRAPPING 
CORK DUST. 
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Remarkable Pines 24 years old at Whyte Park, Wirrabara. 


COOL STORAGE OF FRUIT. 


[By W. French, Engineer in Charge, 
Government Stores, Doncaster. | 


Refrigeration is chiefly of economic 
importance for the four 
Teasons:— 


following 


(1) To prevent premature decay of 
perishable produce. 

(2) To lengthen the period of con- 
sumption and thus greatly 
increase production, 

(3) To enable the owner to market 
his products at will. 

(4) To make possible transportation 
in good condition from point 

of production to point of con- 
sumption, irrespective of 

distance, — ? 
Cool storage isa benefit to mankind in 
that it allows of a greater variety of food 
during all seasons of the year. Health 
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and longevity are promoted by the free 
consumption of fruits, and the placing of 
fresh fruits at the disposal of even the 
poorest of our cit zens during every month 
in the year will certainly result in a whole- 
sale benefit to mankind, so far-reaching 
its effects as to be incalculable. It 
adds nothing to and subtracts nothing 
from the article preserved, not even the 
water, and in no material sense alters its 
quality. It causes no change of appear- 
ance or taste, but leaves the fruit sub- 
stantially in its original condition, while 
it renders it neither less nutritious nor 
less diyestible. 

If the right system is installed and it is 
properly handled, coolstorage will produce 
some remarkable results 


in 


in the pre- 
servation of perishable preducts. It must 
not be expected, however, that the 
quality and condition of the goods are 
improved by storage. Cool s‘orage does 
not insure against natural deterioration. 


Goods for cool storage must be in prime 
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[PHOTO. 


condition and selected by an experienced 
person if it is expected to carry them to- 
A cool 
storage house successfully operated and: 
managed will supply a uniform tem- 
perature at the proper degree throughout 
the storage season. It will regulate the- 
humidity at the proper point and will. 
supply fresh air properly treated to force 
out the accumulated gates. 


the limit of their possible life. 


The storing 
of unsuitable, imperfect and inferior 
goods has led to much misunderstanding: 
between the man who stores the goods and. 
the cool storage manager. Both should, if 
possible, be familiar with the condition 
of the goods they are handling, the- 
different stages of ripeness, quality and 
liability to deterioration. Cool storage 
cannot improve the physical condition of 
perishable goods and is in no way respon-. 
sible for damage or decay which may arise- 
from improper picking, grading, packing, 
or handling before placing in the storage 


house. If these things are properly: 
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W. Gir] 


Wirrabara Mill. 


Load of Raisin Cases made from Remarkable Pine, starting for Renmark from 


[PHOTO. 


ee nS SESE 


Understood much misunderstanding will 
be avoided and greater satisfaction and 


Profit will result to 
Cerned, 


everybody con- 


A most important provision and one 
Which should be carried out to the letter 
"8 this, that fruit should invariably be 
Packed in open ventilated cases of uniform 
*lZe, Loss of space and great difficulty in 

ndling and ventilating packages have 
Pe ®xperienced in the handling of cases 

Uneven size and shape, 

wee is a good deal of misapprehension 
© the function of cool storage in the 
Preservation of fruits. ‘Thia condition 
a to frequent misunderstandings which 
ae be avoided and the cordition of 
aie *torage improved if there were a 
ae definition of the influence of fruit 
Si ER of cultural conditions, of the 
Nercial methods of handling and of 
Sioneee of storage. The fruit is part 
Bie organism in which certain 
SSes go forward more slowly in low 


temperatures, but do not cease even in 
the lowest temperatures in which the fruit 
It may decay 
prematurely through rots caused by fungi 
which lodge on the fruit before it is 
packed and sometimes afterwards. The 
cool storage house is designed to arrest 
the ripening processes in a temperature 
that will not injure the fruit in other 
respects, and thereby prolong its life’s 
history. It is designed also to retard the 
development of the diseases with which 
the fiuit is affected, but it cannot prevent 
the slow growth of some of them. It 
follows that the behaviour of different 
apples or pears in storage is largely de- 
pendent on their condition when they 
enter the stores. 
dissimilar condition of ripeness, or have 
been grown or handled differently, or 


may be safely stored. 


If they are in a 


vary in other respects, these differences 
may be expected to appear as the fruit 
ripens slowly in the low temperatures. If 
the fruit when stored is already over-ripe 


the low temperatures cannot prevent its. 
deterioration sooner than would be the 
case with fruit of the same variety that. 
If the. 
fruit has been bruised, or is covered with 
rot spores, the low temperature may 
retard but cannot prevent its premature 
decay. Ifthere are inherent differences. 
in the fruit due to the character of the 
soil, the altitude, and to incidental 
features of orchard management, or 


was in a leas mature condition. 


variations due to methods of picking, 
packing, and handling, the low tempera- 
ture must not be expected to obliterate. 
them, but rather to retard while not 
preventing their normal development, 
Fruits for cool storage and export should 
be grown on well drained ground. 


Vauietizs, Keepinc Quawitizs, 
TEMPERATURES. 


AND- 


— Apples. — 


Apples do not improve in grade in cool 
storage. In handling crop too much care. 


24. 
cAnndt be given to grading properly before 
putting in storage. The contents of many 
packages are injured by the spread of 
diseases from a few imperfect apples. Rots 
enter the fruit most easily wherever the 
skin is bruised or broken, and in the early 
stages of rot development it is common 
to see the diseases manifesting themselves 
around worm holes or bruises occasioned 
by rough handling, from nails protruding 
through cases, or from other causes. The 
attractiveness and the value of the best 
fruit are often lesssned by careless 
handling. A bruised spot dies and dis- 
Finger marks made by pickers 
and injuries that may occur in transit of 
fruit all become more apparent the longer 
the article is stored. ; 


colors. 


An apple should be fully grown and 
highly colored when picked to give it the 
best keeping and commercial qualities. 
When picked in that condition it is less 
liable to scald, is of better quality, more 
attractive in appearance, and is worth 
more money than when it is picked in 
greener condition. An exception to this 
statement appears to exist in the case of 
c.rtain varieties the products of rapidly 
growing young trees. Such fruit is likely 
to be over-grown, and under these con- 
ditions the apples may need picking 
before they reach their highest color and 
fullest development. Uniform color may 
be secured by pruning to let the sunlight 
into the tree, by cultural conditions that 
check the growth of the tree early in the 
fall, by picking the tree several times, 
taking the apples in each picking that 
have attained the desired degree of color 
and size. Apples should be stored as 
‘quickly as possible after picking especially 
ifthe weather is hot. The ripening 
which takes place between the time of 
‘picking and storage shortens the life of 
the fruit in the storage chamber. The 
fruit rots multiply rapidly if storage is 
delayed and the fruit becomes heated, If 
the weather is cool enough to prevent 
after-ripening, a delay in the storage of 
the fruit may not be injurious to its 
keeping quality. 

The best fruit keeps best in cool 
storage. When the crop is light it may 
pay to store fruit of inferior grade, but in 
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‘this case the grades should be established 


when the fruit is packed. The bruising 
of the fruit leads to premature decay. A 
variety may differ in its keeping quality 
when grown in different parts of the 
country. It may vary when grown in the 
same locality under different conditions. 
The character of the soil, the age of the 
trees, the care of the orchard, all nre 
factors which modify the growth of the 
tree and fruit, and may affect the keeping 
quality of the apples. The character of 
the season also modifies the keeping 
power of the fruit. I would advise 
growers to wrap all varieties of apples so 
as to prevent wilting. It has been found 
that the wrapper may influence the 
keeping quality in several different 
It extends the life of the fruit 
beyond its normal period by retarding the 
ripening processes. The influence of the 
wrapper in this regard is 
especially at tho end of the normal storage 
season of the naked fruit when the flesh 
begins to grow mealy from over-ripeness. 


ways. 


apparent, 


At this time, the wrapped apples may be 
firm and remain in prime condition for 
or even months: ‘The 
wrapper is especially useful in extending 
the season of early winter sorts, or in 
making the long keeping varieties avail- 
able for use over astill longer period. The 
wrapper may be useful in preventing. the 
transfer of rot from one apple to another 
Tf the fungus is capable of growing in the 
storage temperature it is not likely that 
the wrapper will retard its growth, but 
when the spores develop they are confined 
within the wrapper and their dissemina- 
tion is difficult or practically impossible. 

Varieties.—Five Crown, Rome Beauty, 
Jonathan, Munroe’s Favorite, Pomme de 
Neige, Shortland Queen, Stone Pippin, 
Dougherty, Rokewouod, Scarlet Nonpareil, 
Buncombe, Yates, Stewart’s, Morgan’s 
Seedling and Statesman. Good results 
obtained from three to six months’ 
storage. Temperature, 30 deg. to 32 deg: 
FE. 


several weeks, 


— Pears. — 


Before the advent of the cool storage 
system, the supply of summer pears fre- 
quently exceeded the demand. ‘The 
markets were consequently demoralised 
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in hot humid seasons, especially as regards 
the early varieties ; for instance, Williams’ 
Bon Chrétien, which is a difficut pear to 
control owing to the rapid manner in 
It has to be gold im- 
mediately to prevent heavy«losses from 
decay. It is absolutely essential that the 
greatest care should be observed in hand- 
ling of the fruit, and that it be sent wi-h 
as little delay as possible to cool storage 
after picking. All bruised or otherwise 
damaged fruit, either from rough hand- 
ling or through being affected by any of 
the many prevalent diseases associated 
with orchards, should be strictly kept 
apart for disposal to the best advantage, 
and should not be cool-stored. Pears 
should be picked and packed carefully to 
in bushel 
If it is desired to keep pears for 
a long period it is necessary for them to 
be picked before they reach full maturity 
and to be ripened in a cool temperatures 
say from 50 deg.to55deg. F. 1f the bes’ 
texture and flavour are to be developed it 
is a matter of practical judgment on the 
part of growers to determine the proper 
time of the season for picking different 
varieties of pears for cool storage. The 
stem should at least cleave eaaily from 
the tree before the fruit is ready to pick- 
Bon Chrétien, 
four to six weeks. Temperature, 32 deg t? 
33deg. F. This pear must be stored immed- 
iately after it is picked, in open ventilated 
bushel cases, and must be picked as gree? 
as possible. Doyenné Bossuch, four t@ 
five months, Temperature, 32 deg. to 33 
deg. F. This pear improves in flayour i? 
cool stores and is very profitable 
Howell, good keeper up to four months 
Temperatura, 30 des. to 32 deg. F. 

Swan’s Orange, Beurré Busc, Mati@ 
Louise, Beurré Golden, Beurré 4° 
Capiaumont, Beurré Clairgeau, Thomp7 
son’s, Bakehouse Bergamot, Broom 
Park, Kieffer’s Hybrid, Vicar of Wing? 
field, Madam Cole, Winter Cole, and 
Bailey’s Bergamot are all good keepel 
up to four months, ‘Temperature 30 deg: 
to 33 deg. F. . ; 

Winter Nelis and Josephine de Malines 
are the two most profitable pears in 60° 
storage, generally realizing from 10s. *® 


which it ripens. 


prevent bruising, preferable 
Canes, 


Varieties.— Williams’ 
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18s, per case, and will keep from six to 
eight months at temperatures from 30 deg 
to 32 deg. F. ie oh ate ria 
Pracugs, Prums, CuErrizs, &c, 
Peaches.—-Brigg’s Red May, York, 
Early Crawford, Diamond, Late Crawford 
Me Devitt’s Late Cling, Lady Palmerston, 
and Elberta. These peaches have beex 
Successfully stored from 1 to 2months at 
temperatures from 82 deg. to 34 deg. F. 
Plums.—The following can be success- 
fully stored:—Diamond, Coe’s Golden 
Drop, Argelina Burdett, Early Orleans» 
Late Black Orleans Hill End, Grand 
Duke, Green Gage, Pond's Seedling, 


Reine Claude de Bavay, and Japanese.’ 


By rigid attention to quality of fruit 
Providing the best facilities for cool 
Storage, good results may be obtained tor 
4 period of eight to ten weeks. 
ature, 82 deg. F. 

Cherries.—Cherries are quite perish- 
able and can only be stored for short 
Periods, from ten to fourteen days,: at 
temperatures ranging from 32 deg. to 34 
deg, F, 

_ Oranges.—Will keep one to three 
Months. Temperature, 34 deg. F. 

Lemons,—Will keep four months, 
Temperature, 38 deg. F. 

“Grapes —Grapes have stored 
With good results for three months. 
Temperature, 33 deg. to 36deg. F. 

Strawberrics.—These may be succoss- 
fully stored for a period of four weeks, if 
“overed with cotton wool. Teinperature, 
82 deg. 1, 

Currants.— Will keep four to six weeks 
Temperature, 32 deg. to 34deg. F. Red 
Varieties keep better than black or 


White, and should be protected by paper 
“oVering, ; 


Temper- 


been 


Tomatoes (ripe).— Will keep from one 
to two months. Temperature, 42 deg. EF: 
Victorian « Journal of Agriculture.” 


The Preparing of Dried Figs. 


mA Correspondent writing to the 
Agricultural Journal for the Cape of 
aa Hope,” in July, 1907, thus des- 
€s his method of drying figs. 
The figs should be pressed when fully 
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ripe and spread out, unpeeled, on drying 
trays in the sun, with a slight powdering 
of sulphur. After the third ‘day they 
should be turned daily. When svfficient- 
ly dried (after six to eight days), they 
should te pipped in a boiling solution of 
brine, 1 Jb. of common salt to 10 gallons 
of water.’ Then after being spread out 
in the sun for a few hours, they-are ready 
for packing. ‘A few weeks after submitting 
his sample thus “prepared, a bu er in 
Capetown offered to take 20 tons if he 
could supply then 

The report upon the sample stated that 
all who had that 
was excellent in sense. It 


seen it agreed 
every 
is recommended that the figs should 
be packed in Jay2rs in boxes, with 
a neatly folded lining of white paper. It 
should, however, be bourne in mind that 


only the best figs should be dried. There 


js no greater mistake than to suppose 


that imperfect, inferior fruit will make 
other than seco dor third r.te produce 
when dried. Will not some enterprismg 
person make an experiment of drying fics 
by this method this autumn? The boxes 


should contain 2, 4, 6 or 8 dozen figs. 


Bickford’s — 
Arsenate »« Lead 


An infallible insecticide for all leaf- 
eating insects, including Codlin Moth, 


Potuto Bug, Curculio Beetle, Apple 
Root Borer, etc. 


Does not burn the foliage 
Gives rise to no poisonous dust 
No danger to the sprayer 
Adheres firmly to the leaves 
Mixes with water in any proportion 


One pound of Paste makes 30 gallons 
of Spray. 


No Lime Required. 


OMMERCIAL AND ORNAMEN- 
w/ TAL PRINTING of every descrip- 
tion in first-class style, on the shortest 
notice, and at cheapest rates, at the 
“ Australian Gardener” Office, corner of 
Pirie and Wyatt streets. 
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WILLIAM CARR, 
Furniture Manufacturer 


and Repairer, ~~ 
Locksmith, Saw Sharpener. 


Carpets Cleaned and Relaid. 


All work artistically and — promptly 
executed. ; ; 


Country orders attended to on shortest. 
notice. 


Charges moderate. A trial solicited. 


20 Hanson Street, Adelaide. 


The Most Artistic 
House for 


PICTURE FRAMES, 
MOULDINGS, 
ENGRAVINGS, Ete. 


AN UNLIMITED STOCK TO 
CHOOSE FROM. 


fGF° Very Reasonable Prices, A 
Trial Solicited, 


Kk. A. HUNT, 


Gawler Place, Next Hamburg Hotel 


Go to the 


Dimond shudiss 


For Good Work and Up-to-dato Photo- 
graphs, which include 


POST CARDS from 5s per doz. 
PARIS PANELS, {5s per doz, 


CABINETS from 10s 6d per doz., in- 
cluding a beautiful enlargement 12 x 10. 


BRIDAL GROUPS & FAMILY GROUPS. 


Our Picture Frames are the Best and 
Cheapest in the City for Artistic Mouldings, 
and an unlimited supply of colored Plates, 
Engravings, Etchings, etc,, at the most 
Reasonable and Ridiculous Prices ever 
offered. 


sure De 


Nore Appress— 


DIMOND BROS., 
150 Rundle Street. 
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BEE =- CULTURE. 


Bees in Relation to Flowers 
and Fruit-Culture. 


By Isaac Hopkins, Apiarian, in Bulletin 
18 of N.Z. Department of Agriculture. 


II, IN RELATION TO FRUIT 
CULTURE. . 


(Continued from last issue.) 


In the case of the strawberry —and the 
‘same applies to the raspberry and other 
berry fruits—each little 
(popularly known as seed) dotting its 
‘surface possesses a style and stigma. The 


achemia 


‘stigma of each of the achema must be 
fertilised to produce a perfect fruit; other- 
wise, if this is but partially accomplished 
the part unfertilised remains undeveloped 
—hard, shrunken, and green—when the 
fertilised portion is fully ripe. Almost 
any dish of strawberries will furnish such 
examples. 

When we consider that, according to 
‘Cheshire, it requires from 100 to 200, or 
even 300, distinct fertilisations to produce 
a perfect strawberry, we can realise how 
necessary it is to have the agents for such 
fertilisation near at hand when the plants 
are in blossom. Gooseberries are 
absolutely dependent on insects, and in 
fact all fruits are dependent upon outside 
agencies for their growth and develop- 
ment. 

It is well to note here a statement in 
‘Cheshire’s work that I have not noticed 
elsewhere, viz:— 

There is a tendency toa separation of 
the sexes in the cultivated strawberry, 
which Darwin observes ‘is far more 


strongly marked in the United States than 


in Europe’; and growers will do well to 
note that plants bearing unu:ually larse 
blossoms are frequently tending to become 
male, and produce few fruits. while those 
of the same variety and under the same 


‘treatment that produce small blossoms 


are tending to become female, and are 
abundant bearers, while they yield few 
runners, Without care in selecting, the 


numerous runners of the former would 
ultimately supplant the female forms 
and so ruin the stock for economic pur- 
poses. 


When lecturing to some of the largest 
growers of strawberries in the United 
Kingdom, Mr Cheshire found them all 
quite unaware of the above tendency. 
New Zealand growers are not, I should 
imagine, ignorant of a fact of so much 
importance to their success, but I think 
it well to quote the paragraph. 

At the Waerenga Government Experi- 
mental Station there is a young orchard 
of about 40 acres, and as there is no 
shelter for ‘ wild’ bees less than nearly 
six miles distant, I have suggested that 
fifty colonies of bees should be 
established near by for cross-fertilising 
purposes. 

I may also quote the following 
authorities: — 

Professor L. O. Howard, Chief of the 
Division of Entomology, Department of 
Agriculture, United States of America, in 
his introduction to Bulletin No lon‘ The 
Honey-bee.,’ third edition, issued in 1899 
says of bees and bee-culture,— 

This branch of agricultural industry 
does not impoverish the soil in the 
least, but, on the contrary, results in 
better seed and fruit crops. The totay 
money yain to the country from the 
prosecution of this industry would 
undoubtedly be placed at several times 
the amount given in the table above 
($20,000,000) were we only able to 
estimate in dollars and cents the result of 
the work of bees in cross fertilising the 
blossoms of fruit-crops. In support of 
this it is only necessary to refer to the 
fact that recent investigations of another 
Division cf this Department have shown 
that certain varieties of pear are nearly or 
quite sterile unless bees bring pollen from 
other distinct varieties for their complete 
cross-fertilisation. 

Professor Baily, Horticulturist of 
Cornell University, says.— 

Bees are much more eflicient agents of 
pollination than wind in our fruits, and 
their absence is always deleterious. 

‘The A BC of Bee-culture’ furnishes 
much evidence of experiments carried out 


by the Agricultural Department of the 
United States of America and by practical 
fruit-growers, ali of which went to prove 
the value of the hive-bee in the pro- 
duction of fruit, and the loss caused by 
its absence. One or two instances will 
suffice. Mr. C. A. Green, writing to the 
Fruit grower, published in Rochester 
New York, said,— 

It has now become demonstrated that 
many kinds of fruits, if not all kinds, are 
greatly benefited by bees, and that a large 
portion of our fruit—such as the apple 
pear, and particularly the plum—would 
be barren were it not for the helpful work 
of the honey-bee. Professor Waite, of 
the Agricultural Department, Washington 
covered the blossoms of pears, apples, and 
plums with netting, excluding the bees 
and found that such prctected blossoms 
of many varieties yielded no fruit, In 
some varieties there was no exception to 
this rule and he was convinced thit large 
orchards of Bartlett (Williams’s Bon 
Chrétein) pears, planted distant from 
other varieties, would be utterly barren 
were it not for the work of the bees, and 
even then they could not be profitably 
grown unless every third or fourth row 
was planted to Clapp’s Favorite, or some 
other variety capable of fertilising the 
blossoms of the Bartlett. In other words 
he found that the Bartlett pear could no 
more fertilise its own blossoms than cat 
the Crescent Strawberry. 

And, again, Professor Waite, whet 
speaking of insect visits to pear flowers, 
Say S,— 

The common honey-bee is the most 
regular, important, and abundant visitor 
and probably does more good than any 
other species; 

Ard sums up as follows:— 

Plant mixed orchards, or, at least avoid 
solid blocks of one variety. Besure there 
are sufficient bees in the neighborhood t 
visit the blossoms properly. When 
feasible, endeavor to favor insect-visits bY 
selecting sheltered situations, or bY 
planting wind reaks, 

The editor of the Rural New-Yorket 
says,-— 

In those great greenhouses near 
Boston, where early cucumbers are 
grown, it is always necessary to have on? 
or two hives of bees inside to fertilize the 
flowers. No bees, no cucumbers! unlcs® 
men go around with a brush and dust the 
pollen from one flower to another. 

(To be Continued.) 
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Seeds of Grasses and other Fodder Plants for Stock. 


Phalaris commutata, Couch Grass, Rhodes Grass 

Paspalum dilatatum, by the |b., cwt., or sack 

Cocksfoot or Orchard Grass, Prairie Grass 

Rye Grass, Rib Grass, Cow Grass, Yellow Trefoil 

White Dutch Clover, Italian Crimson Clover 

King’s Island Melilotus, Sheep’s Burnet 
LUCERNE SEED 

Sorghum Saccharatum, Early Amber Cane 

Planters’ Friend, Hungarian Millet 

Japanese Millet, Pearl Millet (Pencillaria) 


Guinea Grass, Johnson Grass Prairie Grass 
Hungarian Millet. : 
NNN 
“6 Hickory King” Maize a tek ; ar vy MANGEL—Long Red, Yellow 
Be ty SEF HE abF Globe, Yellow Mammoth, 


Ninety-Day Maize 

Horse-Tooth Maize 

Riga Flax Seed (grown from 
Imported seed) 

Dwarf Essex Rape 

Japanese Buckwheat 

Sulla Sainfoin 

Sinclair’s Champion Carrot 

Kohl Rabi 

Chicory Large Rooted 

Sugar Beet 

‘Cow Peas 

‘Thousand-headed Kale 

Field Cabbage, Turnips 

Swedes, Carrots 


Giant Half Sugar 

WATER MELONS — Sugar 
Stick, Lodi, Cuban Queen, 
Ice Cream, Rattlesnake, 
etc, 

Insecticides & Fungicides. 

“ Torpedo” Sulphurers (Knap- 
sack), Improved Jouble 
Action, the latest and best 
for large vineyards 

Knapsack Spray Pumps, all 
Copper 

Spray Syringes, and others 

Propagating Glasses 


maces ne. 
Gardening and Spraying Gloves 
Bee Gloves _ 
Green Turkish Bird Lime, in 
6d tins 
Hackett’s Special Parrot Pood, in 
6d and 1s packets 
Hacketc’s Special Canary Mixture, 
in 6d and 1s packets 


| Seedsmen & Nurserymen, 
Sheep’s ipuenet 73 Rundle St., Adelaide. Yellow Globe Mangel. 
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Irrigating Before or After Sowing. 


Inquiries are frequently received as to 
the proper preparation of irrigated areas 
for seeding. Mr. F.G. Chomley, Man- 
ager of the Yanco Experiment Farm, 
states: — 

‘It is far better to irrigate first and sow 
after for all seeds, cereals as well as 
lucerne,’ 

‘In irrigating before sowing do not 
flood the ground, if it can be avoided, but 


plough furrows from 3to 10 feet apart, , 


according to the nature of the land. Some 
soils will soak 5 feet on each side of a 
furrow full of water; others take a long 
time to soak 1 foot 6 inches sideways. If 
there is much to do, and the soil is likely 
to get hard before it can all be ploughed, 
run the scarifier over it as soon as the 
horses can work on the land; in a few 
days the soil will be evenly moist, and in 
good condition for ploughing. The 
ploughed land should be scarified as soon 
as ploughed, or the crests of the furrows 
will dry hard. Ifconvenient, harrow or 


searify each day's ploughing as the work 


progresses. In autumn, the irrigating 
given for ploughing and seeding should, 
with average winter conditions, carry a 
crop of wheat, oats, &c, well into 
spring, when one good soaking, as the 
seed stalks are starting, should suffice for 
hay, with, if conditions are adverse, one 
more for grain crops.’ : 
‘Lucerne sown in autumn must not be 
irrigated till spring on most soils unless 
the sowing was done very early and a fair 
growth has been made, when a light 
irrigation (if dry weather continues) may 
be given. Lucerne is moro likely to suffer 
from too much moisture on the approach 
of cold weather than from dryness. If 
late-sown lucerne is irrigated before all 
the seed has germinated, the surface will 
set tight and the little leaves cannot get 


‘through.’ 


—‘ Agricultural Gazette of N.S.W.’ 
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Cultivation where Irrigation is Out 
of the Question. 


The dry-land farmer must continually 
bear in mind that in order to succeed he 
must study the physical characteristics of . 
his soil and take advantage of every 
possible means of conserving all the 
moisture that falls, whether it comes 
during the preparation of the land for 
seeding, during the growing period of the 
crop, or after a crop has been harvested. 
The foundation principle of conservation 
of moisture is to provide ani maintain at 
the surface a layer of loose soil which 
serves to prevent the escape of moisture 
by evaporation. In the majority of cases 
it will be necessary to conserve the mois 
ture of two seasons for a single crop; and 
early deep ploughing, summer tilling of 
the land, and so arranging the crops that 
two seasons’ rainfall will be largely 
utilised for each crop, are the means of 
securing the desired results. The dry- 
land farmer cannot afford to be at all 
careless about any of these cperations. 
He should also remember that every weed 
allowed to grow in his cultivated crop saps 
its proportion of the moisture from the 
land and robs him of a portion of his just 
dues.—Report of Wyoming Agr. Exp. 
Station, U.S.A. 


Breaking up of Subsoil by 
Dynamite. 


Kansas farmers show a good deal of in- 
genuity in pursuing their calling, Noth- 
ing comes amiss to them, The question 
of expense in improving the quality of 
their grcun1 will not stand in their way 
if they s39 a chance of profit in the out- 
lay, Of late they have been operating on 
t @ compact subsoil or hardpan which is 
found in some places. Such stratum 
checks the growth of cereals, grasses, 
lucerne, fruit trees, &., and also affords 
a poor host for moisture. An ex- Governor 
of tho State, M.S. J. Crawford, tried an 
experiment with gunpowder. He desired 
to plant lucerne, a deep-rooter, and the 
hard subsoil rendered it unlikely that the 
crop would give good results, An ordin 
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ary Z-in. auger was used to bore holes in 
the ground, from 2 to 6 ft. deep and from: 
20 to 30 ft. apart, according to the nature- 
of the subsoil. One stick of ordinary- 
blasting powder was placed in each hole,. 
and exploded. The ground was Lroken. 
up toaradius of from 10 ‘ft. to 15 ft.. 
from each charge, anl total wholesale- 
cost of powder, caps, and fuse per acre 
was 63 3d. The holes made vere filled with. 
sand or gravel so ag to keep them open 
permanently as a passage way for surplus. 
rainfall. Mr. Crawford contends that 
the expenditure is repaid by one year’s 
added yield of wheat, maize, lucerne, or- 
whatever crop is cultivated. 
— Farmer and Grazier.’ 


Miscellaneous Items. 


— 


Potatoes should not be planted in the- 
same soil two years in snecession, 
* é * * * x 
Don’t wait until you need fodder crops. 
Put in your seed early, and have plenty 
of feed for your stock for summer, 
* . OK * * * a 
If farmers would learn to treat their 
hoifers and cows as liberally, in proportion 
as they do their horses and hogs, there- 
would be more good cows in the country. 
* * * * * a 
Give the growing lambs every care and 
attention, but do not forget the children 
in your own household. They need your 
thoughtful consideration, for their 
development and character-building are 
very important. 
* * 6 03 * * 
Anyone can farm, so can anyone 
Without the: 
necessary knowledge one is about as. 
likely to succeed in the one as in the 
other. Anyone can sow. but only the 
experienced farmer knows what kind of 


seed to sow. 
4 * * * * * 


speculate in stock. 


There is a great difference in seed. 
value between the different kernels 
grown ina single head of wheat. To 
prove this pick the kernels from one side 
of a head of wheat, lay thom on a board 
in the order in which they grey and 
gxamine them carefully. 


— 
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Employ the best farm hand you can 
‘find. A good hand is cheap at any price 
you are likely to have to pay. 

* * * * * * 

At the present time the world’s con- 
sumption of fertilisers has been estimated 
“to be about 10 00),000 tons. and every 
“year brings an increase to this quantity, 
-as it’s employment extends to fresh 
“countries, and farmers in old cou tries 
“use it more largely. 

* * * x * * 

Do you want to create the best impres- 
sion possible on those who come to ex- 
amine yourstock? Then don’t select the best 
and specially fit them, with a few poor 
“ones to be kept out of sight, but have all 
your stock at their best at all times, and 
‘have not only your stock, bué all your 
“premises, in such condition thit they are 
0,en to public inspection ut any time. 

* * * * * 7% 

Tt,has beon found that the best practical 
“means of reducing the losses of nitrogen 
ina manure heap is to placo a layer of 
-old, well rotted farmyard manure as a 
basis for the new manure-heap ‘This 
has a distinctly benefical effect, and 
always results in smaller losses of 

nitrogen, possibly because of the constant 
“evolution of carbonic acid from the layer 
-cf old manure. 

* * * * * * 

All grains of wheat look alike to t e 
‘™man who doesn’t know the difference, 
but one grain contains suflicent vitality 
‘to start the now plant in life with good 
prospects, while another grain germinates 
feebly, aud begets a weakly offspring, 
which may no stool out at all, and, if it 
blossoms into heads, the heads are either 

_ barren or contain a few shrivelled kernels 
that are of little value. 
* ok * * * * 

Agricultural societies might make their 

‘shows more instructive, especially in 
Tespect to the many breeds, if they 
‘Supplied a little 
Everyboly is not au expert in every 
breed, and a vast number of those who 
‘attend shows, although they may be 
_ farmers of very considerable and success- 
ful experience, and well acquainted with’ 
the points of some breeds, have very 
‘vague ideas on the points of others, 


more information. 
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Cool Curing of Cheese. 


It is now coming to be generally 
recognised in all countries where the 
temperature is likely to rise to a con- 
siderable height, that a cool "chamber for 
the curing of cheese is an indispensable 
condition if a high-class article is to be 
produced. The advantages of cool curing 
are so succinctly set out in a report on the 
subject by Mr. J..A. Ruddick, dairy and 
cold-storage commissioner, Ottawa, that I 


am quite sure it will be interesting to. 


quote them. If cool storage is advan- 
tageous in Canada, it must be absolutely 
necesssary in Australia. Mr. Ruddick 
says:—‘ Cool-curing delays the curing not 
more than a week or ten days. It effects 
a direct gain by saving from 1 to 13 per 
cent in the shrinkage of the cheese during 
the period of curing: It eliminates the 
heated flavor and mealy texture which 
are characteristic of all ordinarily-cured 
cheese in hot weather, and thus avoids 
what has been one of the chief defects in 
a large proportion of the Canadian 
cheese. It tends to retard the develop- 
ment of bad flavors in many cheese which 
would otherwise be very inferior on that 
account. It protects the cheesemaker in 
some measure from unjust claims arising 
from causes over which he has no 
control. Cheese which has been properly 
cured does not require subsequent storage 
at an extremely low temperature to. check 
the injurious processes which are set up 
by high temperature, but may be kept 
under conditions suitable for developing 
the rich, ‘ nutty’ flavor which is essential 
in astrictly fancy cheddar cheese. General 
improvement in the quality increases the 
consumption of the cheese enormously 


thereby increasing the demand, and 
ensuring a better average price.” 
—Australasian. 


Sterilising Milk. 


— 


A new process of sterilising milk hag 
lately beon patented by. a Danish 


inventor, Dr. Budde. ‘Jhis process 
depends on the existence in the milk of 
an enzyme ‘ catalase,’ which decomposes 
hydrogen peroxide, with the liberation of 
oxygen. The milk is heated to 120 
degrees Fah., and a small quantity 
of hydrogen peroxide added. Asa result 
of the reaction which takes place, the 
pathogenic organisms are destroyed after 
ashort time. The milk is then run into 
sterilised bottles, fitted with air-tight 
stoppers. 


News and Notes. 


No matter how many head of milk 
cows you own, sce that they are pro- 
proportioned to the productive, not the 
acreage size of your farm. 

Tf you want the heifer to develop into 
a profitable cow, you must extend her 
first milking period as far as possible in 
order to promote and fix the milking 
habit. 

Tne be-t requirements for a good dairy 
farm are its fertile or capable soil, its 
adaptability to producing such crops as 
are desirable dairy feeds, and its nearness 
to good markets, 

Plug up the holes in your milk pails, 
but never do it with old rags. Solder is 
cheap and clean. 

To get milch cows to do their best and 
give most the attendant must know each 
cow individually. He will be acquainted 
with her capacity for food, and tempera- 
mentor habit of body. 

The addition of a starter to pasteurised 
sweet cream without subsequent ripening 
improves the flavour of the fresh butter 
without adding enough acid to cause 
fishiness. 

There are three classes of cows:—Those 
that eat food and produce beef from it; 
those that eat food from which they 
produce mil; and those that eat food 
and the Lord knows what they do with 
it, 


The Melbourne 
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The Poultry Yard 


Sunflower Seeds as Food. 


It was by accident that the great value 
of sunflower seeds as a poultry food, 
®specially during the moulting season, 
Was first discovered. Adjacent to one of 
the pens ona poultry-farm there was a 
Patch of ripe sunflowers, and the seeds 
had just bogun to drop to the ground 
When the fowls of this particular pen 
Madea way through the fence and ate 
freely of them every day. The 
°Ccurrence was unobserved for some time. 
but it was noticed that the hens con- 
tinued to lay throughout the moult, and 
that they moulted earlier and faster than 
Usual, and also earlier and faster than 
‘ny of the fowls in the other pens. 
Eventually it was discovered that the birds 
had found their way to the sunflowers, and 
this led to the making of a series of 
®Xperiments (writes an 
®xchange) which proved conclusively the 
the addition of sunflower seeds to the diet 
18 of great benefit to moulting fowls. 

In order to get the hens through the 
Molt and to start them laying again with 
the least possible loss of time various oily 
foods aro used, amongst which the 
©Ommonest of linseed-cako and linseed 
Meal, with various spices and condiments; 
but none of these aro as good for the 
Purpose as sunflower seeds, and when fed 
™ moderation none will carry the birds 
through the strain of the molt in better 


American 


“ondition, These seeds are rlch in oil of: 


«kind which seems to have the property 


of assisting the fowls. in. throwing off. 


their old feathers, and not only this, but 


they also contain elements which are 
specially adapted to the formation of the 
new feathers. Some time before moult- 
ing begins sunflower seeds may be freely 
fed, commencing with a light meal 
shortly after the breakfast mash, twice or 
thrice a week. This may be raked into 
the litter or fed broadcast in the runs. 
As the birds get accustomed to the feed 
it may be fed more freely, increasing the 
quantity gradually to a meal per day. 
This may be given in any convenient 
form that will not interfere with the 
ordinary feeding arrangements and at 
any time. Many poultry-keepers prefer 
to feed sunflower seeds crushed in a mash 
with other meals. If this course is taken 
a suitable mash for moulting time will be: 
—Two parts barley-meal, two parts bran 
and four parts sunflower seed, mixed with 
skiin milk. It is however quite as good, 
and generally more convenient to feed 
the seeds whole fcr the evening meal 
allowing as much as the hens will eat at 
that time. Sunflower seed is an excellent 


winter feed for egg prodution, but care. 


must be taken to feed in moderation at 
all seasons other than moulting time. 
When fed too freely the seed has been 
know to produce the remarkable effect of 
throwing fowls into a second molt. 
Throughout the winter it should not be 
fed oftener than twice or thrice a week, 
and in summer once a week is sufficient. 
Sunflowers will grow well in a variety of 


soil but the most suitable is believed to 


be arich natually drained loam. 


The West Australia Government has 
decided to abandon further egg-laying 
competitions, and also to dispense with 
the services of the poultry expert, This 
proceeding appears to be causing ‘no end’ 
of excitement in W-A. poultry circles, 
and a meeting of poultry fanciers at 
the last advices had been called 
to discuss the matter. It would 
seem that the proposal to withdraw 
Government support to the poultry 
industry is ill timed, W.A. is still a large 
importer of eggs. During the first eight 
months of the present year eggs were 
imported into West Australia to the 
amount of £37,226, 


® 


Broody Hens. 


ee 


A correspondent, writing to an exchange 
gives the following on the ‘Broody Hen’ 
subject:— 

‘It may interest your} readers to know 
of a very. simple and effectual method of 
curing broody hens, without the expense 
of buying a broody coop or the trouble of 
making one. I tried it last year with old 
hens, and this year with a young hen 
which had been laying splendid eggs, and 
as T wanted her eggs for setting, I was 


anxious to bring her on to lay quickly. 


At 2.30 p.m.ona Monday, I put her iu 
an ordinary coop by herself, and let her 
out to feed with the others morning and 
evening. I kept her in the coop Monday 
night, but the next night I let her sleep 
in the hen-house. Wednesday morning 


I found her in her usual place on the top: 


of the nest boxes. brought her out, and 
she made no attempt to return to the 
house, and by 2.30 bm. on Wednesday 
she was running about with the other 
fowls, and went to roost on perch as usual, 
So that it only took two clear days to. 
cure her, and she commenced laying 


again on the ninth day from the time: 
‘she had last laid—that is to say, eight 


clear days between. One of the hens 
which I cured last year, by the same 
treatment, was a three-year-old hen, and 
a splendid sitter and mother and she was. 
glad to roost with the other fowls on 
the second night. They hate solitary 
conffnement, and I believe isolating one 
hen in that way is more effectual than 
putting two or three in a broody coop 
together, as, in the latter case, they keep 
each other company, and s0 encourage 
broodiness. 
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Hi ET EWAUuMAR & CoO. 
House, Land, and Estate Agents, 17 Waymouth St. 


— £500 — 
CITY, Main street, d.f. house, 32 x 90ft. 
— £750 — , 
CITY, Gilles Street, two splendid houses, 
well let, a good investment 


— £215 — 

CITY, by East Terrace, detached house 
equal four rooms, large g.i. shed, yard 
_ bricked 
— £1,400 — 

CITY, Three tip-top stone houses, 
balconies, large rooms, rents £2 10/ 
weekly 
— £1,200 — 

CITY, close King William street, four 
houses (stone), four rooms, good order 
— £4 per foot — 


PROSPECT ROAD, a grand building 
site, 93 x 200 ft. 


FOR SALE: 
— £1,100 — 
HYDE PARK, Two superior houses 
(stone), lofty rooms. each detached, 
rents 18/ and 13/ 


— £285 — 
CLOSE HYDE PARK ROAD, 
detached house (stone), four rooms, 
verandah, Al site for shop, a great chance 


—- £1,150 — 
PROSPECT, lovely position, 7 large 
rooms, cellar, bath, electric lights and 
gas, large verandahs, 117 x 171 ft. A 

real gem. 

— £140 — 

MEDINDILE, building site, 70 x 214 ft., 
a coming position 

— £4,000 — 
2,000 ACRES, 400 cleared, pumping 
plant, fruit garden, ? mile river frontage 


— 16s. per acre — 
1871 ACRES, Freehold, 350 acres 


cleared, well, new windmill, tank and 
troughing, 12 miles from railway station 


— 750 — 


COLLEGE PARK corner block. 160 ft. 


deep. House of 7 rooms 


— £750 — 


HAWTHORN, close tram, residence 7 - 


rooms, bath, etc. 100 x 200 ft. 
— £810 — 
NORTH ADELAIDE, Four houses, two 
of 8 and two of 4 rooms, verandah, well 
let, close O’Connell Street, land $0 x 100 
ft. worth the money 
— 6s. per foot — - 
NEAR PROSPECT ROAD, Four 
allotments of land, good depth, three 
minutes from tram 
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The Young Folks. 


The Friend of Man : Some uses 
of the Dog. 


aT 


I—THE TURNSPIT DOG, 


Not only has the dog been trained to 
draw sledges and carts, but it has also 
been taught to perform other kinds of 
work. In some of the little workshops on 
the Continent, dogs may be seen running 
in large wheels or drums, which are 
turned round in this way, and are utilised 
to turn the grindstone, saws, bellows, or 
other machines for the workmen. The 
wheels are about ten feet in diameter, and 
a little more than a foot wide, and they 
are raised upon high axles, which hold 
them off the ground and leave them free 
to turn, like small water-wheels. Across 
the inside of each wheel bars of wood are 
placed all around the circumference, and 
these serye as steps for the feet of the 
dog, which is put inside the wheel and 
Made to keep running, and thus treads 
the wheel round. At the end of the axle 
cf the treadwheel there is a pulley, and a 
belt passing round the pulley carries the 
Motion ot the treadwheel to the machine 
which is to be driven by it. 

At the present time there are no wheels 
like these in use in England, but not 
very long ago they were rather common. 

Tn some old houses we may still see tho 
large open fireplaces and wide chinineys 
which were in use before the iron kitchen 
Tanges, with their ovens and boilers, wore 


invented. In these open fireplaces the 


fire was placed simply on the hearth or in 
large iron, basket-like grates, standing 
Upon feet. The joints of meat were put 
Upon spits and roasted before the fire. It 
Was very necessary to keep the spits 
turning, in order that the meat might be 
“ooked on every side, and in the kitchens 
of palaces and great houses men were at 
®ne time employed to turn the spits, But 
ata later time it was customary to turn 
them by means of dog-wheels, and the 


dogs Were in consequence called turn- 
Spits, 
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ire works. 
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WAY LEE & GO. 


The Cheapest and Best Place in the State for Reliable 


Fireworks of Every Description. 


Note the Address— 


25 Rundle Street East 


(Opposite Charlick Bros.). 


It is rather doubtful whether the 
turnspit-dogs were a special breed, like 
the bulldog, the foxhound, or the collie. 
It is more likely that the name was given 
to any dog which was fitted to run in the 
wheels, and could be trained to do 
so. The kind of dog which was mest 
useful was a rather small, short-legged 
one, which was at the same time strong 
and fairly heavy ; and such dogs are still 
sometimes called turnspits, though they 
may differ from each other a great deal in 
appearance, 

The use cf dog-wheels was not confined 
to the turning of spits. More than three 
hundred years ago they were .used at 
Royston, in Cambridgeshire, for drawing 
water out of deep wells; the dogs in this 
instance were mastiffs. I frequently see 
in an old chemist’s shop a large pestle 
and mortar, the former of which was 
worked by turnspit-dogs about sixty or 
seventy years ago, In one remote part of 
Wales, turnspit dogs were kept.in use 
until only a little more than thirty years 
ago. 

We may be sure that the turnspit often 
rebelled against his task work, A story 
which is related of the French astronomer 
Arago, shows this, and reveals also a sense 
of fairness or justice in one of these 
dogs, ‘The astronomer was overtaken by 


_the other. 


a storm as he was passing through a small 
village. He took shelter ina cottage, and 
as it was about the hour for dinner, he 
asked the cottazers to cook him a 
chicken. The fowl was placed upon the 
spit, which, as it happened, was turned by 
awheel, One of the turnspit-dogs was 
nthe kitchen, but when he.was called to 
enter the wheel, he showed his teeth and 
tried to slink away. His owner explained 
to Arago that there were two turnspits in 
the house, and this one objected to enter 
the wheel because it was not his turn. 
Arago requested the cottager to bring the 
other dog, and order it into the wheel. The 
dog was brought, and at the first sign it 
took up its task and turned the wheel for 
about ten minutes, The astronomer then 
requested the cottager to stop the wheel ~ 
release the working turnspit, and call up 
The cottager did so, and the 
dog which had previously been so 
rebellious entered the wheel immediately 
and began to turn it. 
W. A. Atkinson in § The Prize” 
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WIT AND HUMOR. 


— Smart. — 
*Sincs Maud’s engagement how bright 
and happy she looks!” 
“Yes; a mitch lights up a girl's face.”’ 


KK 
HOR OK OR Rk 


— And Still She Returned It. — 

Old Lady—‘“f want you to take back 
that parrot you sold me, I find that it 
Swears very badly.” 

Bird Dealer—‘Well madam, it’s a very 


young pird, It'll learn to swear better 
When it’s a bit older.” 
ek hat 
— Sugared Up. — 


School Master: “ What is the principal 
Product of the West Indies?” 

Pupil: “I don’t know.” 

*“ Why, don’t you know where the sugar 
you use comes from ? ” 

“Yes, sir. We borrow it from the 
People next door.” 


* 
ae Para ara 


— He Was Disappointed. — 

She laid her cheek on the easy chair 
against his head, and murmured, “ How I 
do love to rest my head against your head, 
Augustus ! z ; 

“Do you?” said he. ‘ Is it because you 
love me?” 

“No, because it is so nice and soft. ” 


* OK 
a a a EI oe 


— He Got It For Nothing. — 


A genial-looking gentleman wanted an 
“pty bottle in which to mix a solution 
®id went toa chemist’s to purchase one. 
Slecting one that suited his purpose, he 
asked the shopman how much it would cost, 

el,” was the reply, “if you want the 
*Mpty bottle it will be a penny, but if you 
Want anything in it you can have it for 
Nothing” 

“Sure that’s fair,’ said the witty cus- 
mer, “Put in a cork.” ; 
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— An Ambigious Compliment. — 

Maud: “I wish I knew whether I ought 
to feel grateful to Mr, Gaboy.or to be angry 
with him,” 

Irene: “Why?” 

Maud: “ He to!d me yesterday he didn’t 
know which he mostadmired—my sparkling 
eye or my blooming cheek!” 


xe KKK # 


— Who S:nt Him? — 
Pianotuner: “Good morning. Iam here 
to tune your piano,” 
Brown: “My piano! I did not order a 
piano-tuner.” 
“No, but the gentleman across the road 
did.” 


* KK K OK OK 
KOR RR 


— Hasy to Remove.j— 
“ Yes,” said Quiggles,‘ I have a good 
deal on my hands just now.” 
“So I perceive,” replied Fogg. “ Why 
don’t you try a little soap and warm 
water?” 


* * 
Bar aa ar es) 


— It Would Be Costly. — 
Ethel—‘' I—er—suppose you know next: 
week is my birthday—don’t you, Charlie?” 
Charlie— Why, of course I do ! Why do 
you ask ?” ; 
Ethel—“Why, you look so happy I 
thought you’d forgotten it!” 


Kk KK KK 
** KOK OK 


~— The Downfall of ‘ Gussie.”— 

In an Adelaide café recently a ‘gent’ of 
the ‘Gussie’ tribe, after scrutinizing the 
menu, ordered devilled kidney. The kidney 
was either not to his liking or else he 
wanted to be funny, for he called the 
somewhat smart waitress to him, and the 
following cunversation ensued :— 

‘Waitress, do you call this devilled 
kidney ? 

‘Yes, sir.’ 

_ ‘Well the devil take it!’ 

‘He has got it, sir” 

Collapse of the joker amidst the laughter 
.of his companions, : 
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— And He Agreed. — 


Husband— ‘You never kiss me except. 


when you want some money.” 
Wife— Well, 1sa’t that often enough?” 


* Ok Ok OK 
a aE? 


— Not Much Missing, — 


Customer—“ Are these shoes too far 


gone to be repair ?” 
Bootmaker—* No I don’t think so. A 


new pair of uppers. with soles and heels. 


will make ’em all right ; the laces seem 
fairly good.” 


OOK Kk OK OK oe 
wok Kk Kk K 


— Very Nasty. — 


“T have such an indulgent husband.” 


said little Mrs, Doll. 

“Yes, so George says,” responded Mrs, 
Spiteful, quietly. ‘Sometimes he indulges 
too much, doesn’t he?” 

And they no Jonger speak to each other. 


* 
SP as Ph 


— Did She Get Her Johnet ? — 


Mrs, Phoxy: ‘1 was helping Mrs. de Style. 


to put her winter things away to-day, Oh, 
she has the loveliest seal johnet possible,’’ 
Mr. Phoxy : ‘What? What do you mean 
by ‘johnet’ ? ” : 
Mrs. Phoxy : “Of course, how silly of me;. 
but then, dear, I’m hot familiar enough. 
with one myself to call it a jacket.” 


Ok ke 
a a 


— A Lesson in Manners, — 

A well-known lawyer is telling a good 
story about himself, and his efforts to 
correct the manners of his office-boy. 

One morning not long ago the young: 
autocrat of the office flew into the office, 
and, tossing his cap at a hook, exclaimed:. 

“Say, Mr. Blank, there’s a ball game 
down at the park today, andI am going: 
down.” : 

Now, the attorney is not a hard-hearted 
man, and was willing the boy should go,. 
but thought he would teach him a little 
lesson in good manners. 

~Jimmie,” he said kindly, “that is’nt the- 


way to ask a favour. Now you come over 


here and sit down, and I’ll show you how 
to do it.” 

The boy took the office chair, and his. 
employer pickedup his cap and stepped 


outside He then opened the door softly,. 


and, holding the cap in his hand, said 


quietly to the small boy in the big chair: 
“Please, sir, there isa ball game at the. 
park to-day. If y:u can spare me, I would. 


like to get away for the afternoon.” 
In a flash the boy responded: 


“Why certainly, Jimmie, and here ig. 


fifty cents to pay your way in!” 
_There are no more lessons in manners in. 
that office. 
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CY CLES. CYCLE S. 


The Golden Wheel Genuine B.S.A. Parts and Tubing. £10 10s. 


Guaranteed for Three years. 


Th e Gl ob Q Built with Birmingham Parts. Interchangable with B.S.A. LT 4 Bg 


Guaranteed for Two years. 


The Special . Guaranteed for Twelve Months. £5 17s 6d. 
Sew Ue Bee a Be TE MESS 


. FIRST GRADE. 
Continental Guaranteed 15 months. 13S. od. 


Atlas, Globe Special, Flite Guaranteed 12 months, 13S. 6d. 
SECOND GRADE. 


Wyhgeel, Globe, World “Guaranteed Nine months. os. rid. 
The Champion Guaranteed Six months, 6s. 6d. 


7 =< @)\' 6 > 


CYCLE WORKS, 


| 


492 Rundle Street. | 


November 1, 1909 
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ritish » resident, Her Grace the Duchess of Portland } 
— AUSTRALIAN BRANCH.— 


PRESIDENT—LADY BONYTHON. 


i 
| 
| 
{ 


VICE-PRESIDENTS—Rianr Honovraste SIR S. J. WAY, ie 
Banrr,. and Mrs, JOHN PLAYFORD. i 


HON, SECRETARY-—MRS Somerville. 


Several Aspects of the Protection of Our Native Birds 


[By Walter W. Frogyatt, Government Entomologist, in the 
‘ Agricultural Gazette of N.S.W.’] 


(Continued from August issue). 


Tho same state of things comes about 
When, through the destruction of a 
Natural check upon its undue increase, a 
Useful insectivorous bird increases more 
Tapidly than under the original conditions 
Of life, so that the food supply is insufli- 
Clent, Then the same state of things 
Comes about, and the farmers’s crops are 
affected; so some more damage is done— 
Perhaps not as much as it saves by 
devouring at the same time pestiferous 
thsects, yet so evident that the practical 
farmer takes steps to destroy by poison 
°r gun a bird he once looked upon with 
Mendly eyes. 
of any years ago, on the northern plains 
cS Victoria, the writer watched this 
Yolution of useful to injurious birds 
ake Place in the course of a very few 
eats When he first went on the land 

Was subdivided into very large 
Mddocks, in which grazed the squatter’s 
“ep. Then came the selectors under 
s ®new Land Acts; the station holdings 
*Te cut up into small blocks and fenced 


into smaller holdings of 320 acres, or even 
less. 

Under the old regime bird and animal 
life had not altercd much from earlier 
normal conditions, under which it is 
quite safe to say that from 25 to 50 per- 
cent. of the eggs and nestlings of .the 
magpies, magpie larks, and numbers of 
the insectivorous birds fell victims to 
the hawks, crows, whistling jackasses, and 
even to our innocent-looking friend the 
Laughing Jackass. 

With settlement came sheep worrying 
dogs, and the squatter and selector laid 
poisoned baits, or poisoned the body of 
the sheep that had been worried, with the 
result that the hawks, crows, and other 
flesh eaters were killed as well as the 
dogs. Within a few years the increase of 
the insectivorous birds on the plains was 
was very noticeable; as the ploughman 
sent his team along turning over the 
furrow, one would see a whole string of 
magpies and magpie larxs behind him 
picking up the grubs and worms ex- 
posed. . 

. The plouzh and cultivator brought to 


hand a fresh, if temporary, increase o 
food, which meant more nestlings. Then 
the reaction commenced, the food limit 
was reachcd, and one morning the farmer 
saw the magpies hunting all over the 
freshly-shooting wheat paddock. At first. 
he rejoiced to see his feathered friends at 
work for him, probably at a plague of 
cut-worms or caterpillars. Later on he- 
crossed the paddock and found many 
young wheat plants pulled up and the 
soft wheat at the rootlets bitten off. His. 
s ientific frieud across the creck, to whom 
he complained, said it was impossible ;. 
magpies would not eat wheat, they were. 
insectivorous; if they had pulled the 
wheat seedling up it was to get at some 
grub on the roots. Unconvinced, the 
farmer a few days later shot a couple of 
magpies that he had watched at work on 
his paddock, and on making a rough 
post mortem examination of their 
stomachs found the bulk of the contents 
was composed of the soft spongy wheat 
grains from the ravished wheat-field. 

Then he too‘ action and shot magpies. 
until the survivors flew away in dis- 
gust. Since then many thousands of 
magpies have been shot in both Victoria. 
New South Wales for this acquired food 
habit. 

Here is another instance of the vanish- 
ing fauna: In the Capertee district some: 
years ago the writer was visiting an 
orchard, whose owner stated that during 
the last two years he had killed 300 native. 
bears in his trees. He explained that 
the reason of such an invasion was that 
the neighbouring land-owner had ring- 
barked some thousands of acres of 
eucalyptus forest surrounding his 
place, and as the gum trees died the 
native bears had to move on or die of 
starvation ; and as his was the only green 
spot in the neighbourhood they came 
there, and climbing about on the fruit 
trees broke branches and foliage ; so they 
were shot. Only when one knows what 
a multitude of living creatures take up. 
their home on every old gum tree, can 
one understand what a change must. 
take place in the ringbarking of our 


forests. 
(To be Continued,) 


Those desirous of joining the Royal 
Society for the Protection of Birds should 
communicate with the Hon. Secretary— 
Mrs. Somerville, ‘St. Omers, Eton 
St., Malvern. Any person may become an 
associate on paying the sum of sixpence- 
(children under 14, threepence), as a. 
registration fee, and agreeing to the ob- 
jects of the Society. Associates may 
become members on agreeing to pay not. 


- jess than one shilling annually. 
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A Great Time, Labour & Money Saver 


‘WELSH? SKIRT and PRTIHRN- 
MARKER ‘BESTOVALL, 


(Patented No. 2575, 23rd February, 1905.} 


° 


- The ‘Welsh’ Skirt and Pattern-Marking Appliance at work. 


An Invention to mark and measure any pattern or size skirt from any Fashion Book. — 


When Skirt is cut out will then give the Required Length, Width of Hem, and Mark 
Off for Trimming, all in a Few teconds, 


By using this appliance you are enabled to Finish Three Heavily Trimmed Skirts id 


while making One in the Ordinary Way. With this invention it is impossible to cut 
wrong fitting skirt, as everything is cut out mechanically. 
Any Skirt can be designed—Trained or Circular, Child’s or Adult's. 


. 


Highly Recommended by Leading Costumiers. 


SOLE AGENT FOR THE COMMONWEALTH, 


: rie , 7 Colonial Mutual Life Chambers, — . 
J. We REKOR D, 3 . ya 116 KING WILLIAM STREET, ADELAIDE: — 
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For the Ladies. 


Make Home Happy. 


‘Though we may not change the cottage 
For the mansion till and grand, 
Nor exchange the little grass plot 
For a boundless strech of land; 
Though we have no means to purchase 
Costly pictures, rich and rare; 
‘Though we have no silken hangings 
On the walls so white and bare, 
‘We can make home heppy, we can make 
home gay; 
Where the will is, always there will bea 
way. 


We may fill our homes with music 
And with sunshine brimming o’er, 
If against all vain intruders 
We but firmly close the door; 
Yet the shadow, should it enter, 
Must sincere affection find; 
‘Then we'll reap the choicest blessings 
From the qoorest lot assign’d. 
We can make home happy. we can make 
home gay; ; 
Where the willis, always there will be a 
way. 


Women and the Men. 


‘Men‘s only books are women’s looks, 
‘in effect, eaid the old poet, and there is 
much truth in the axiom, Recognizing 
this, many women were they pinned down 
to verity, would plead guilty to dressing to 
please the men, for the eternal feminine 
hungers after the admiration of creation’s 
lord. 

Women’s clothes and women’s adorn- 
ment, from the crown of her head to the 
tips of her boots, are planned with this 
View—to please the men. Perhaps 
it would be more accurate to reverse the 
‘order and say from the tips of their boots 
to the crown of their head, for it is a fact 
that most men -notice a woman’s boots 
‘Sooner than her headgear. 

Men like little feet; but as all feet con- 
Not be little, they also admire well shaped 
feet, and all foot can, an authority on the 
‘Subject avers, can be well shaded. 

A pretty foot is a well dressed foot and 
itis easy to dress a foot well. 


It is 


curious to see with what unsightly foot- 
wear some women provide themselves, 
when they could with the same outlay be 
so daintily shod. 


Men like dainty manicuring. They are 
exceedingly sensitive to the appearance of 
the fingers, and if a woman can present a 
well-kept pair of hands, she has donea 
grea) dealin the battle for admiration. 
Men like bare hands. 
thing babyish about a pair of bare hands, 
The sight appeals to 


There is some- 


all devoid of rings. 
a man’s chivalry. 

Men like :eposeful hands, They hate 
hands that twitch and play with this and 
wilh that. They like little childish hands 
full of dimples—hands that like to lie in 
the lap and rest. 

Auburn is supposed to attract many 
Next to that they like jet-black 
tresses. The medium shades are less 
attractive, though gold-coloured hair is 
very acceptable toa man’s sense of the 
beautiful. 

Men like nice hair dressing. It is 
really the hair they notice, and not the 
style of the coiffure; it is the condition of 
the hair itself that they observe. 
Neglected-looking air aS notice at 
once. 

They like hair that bine hair is in 
place, with each hair, in studied repose. 
They like hair that look as though it had 
been prettily arranged. 

Women with hair of the famed Titian 
tint are fortunate. Men admire them; 
so those who possess such tresses have 
no need to regret it, as one so often hears 
Men think such hair is 


men. 


them doing. 
beautiful. 


Men like red cheeks, and the red- 


cheeked woman has become fashonable. 
A doctor says the way to get red cheoks 
is to pinch them with the finger tips until 
the blood comes to the surface. 

Ask aman which of three women he 


admires most, and he will unhesitatingly 


pick out the one who is the trimmest as 
to boots and apparel generally; he ad- 
mires the well-groomed woman, A man 
likes to see a perfect-hanging skirt, and 
he does not stop to ask whether the gown 
is plain or costly. What he likes is the 
look of extreme neatness. 


Home Hints. 


— To Cut New Bread. — 


It is easy to cut new bread if the knife 
be dipped in hot water, dried, and used 
before it has time to ccol. 


* OK OK * 
* OK OK *e * 


— Cooking Vegetables — 


A great deal of the unpleasant odour 
from boiling vegetables may be avoided 
by putting a bit of bread into the water 
with the vegetables. 


Sa rear 


— To Cleana White Fur Boa. — 


Put some ground rice into a large 
bowl, then put in your boa, and gently 
rub all over ground rice till clean. Then 
shake well to free the fur from powder. 


* OK OK OK 
rar OK OF 


— Eat Fresh Fruit.— 

Fruit, particularly acid fruits, act so 
directly on the digestive organs that 
unless forbidden on account too great 
acidity of the blood, it should form a 
generous part of the daily menu. 


WR RO * 


— Care of Nickel plate. — 

Nickel plate must be frequently 
cleaned and polished. Clean it with a 
mixtare of ammonia and washing soda, 
and ‘then polish it with a little thin 
whiting paste on a leather. If cleaning 
of this kind is given every week it will 
be easy to keep the nickle bright, but if 
it is once allowed to get dull and shabby- 
looking, it will take some time and 
trouble to restore it to its original 
brightness. 

sae 9 eo 
— Cleaning Fancy Shoes. — 

Shoes with white leather tops and 
black patent leather tips must be treated 
first as white materials and cleaned with 
benzoline before the liquid leather 
whitener is applied. satin slippers or 
shoes that are too dirty even to be cleaned 
can be transformed by painting, water-— 
colour paints. Chose a paint a little 
darker than the darkest spot on the 


slipper, and you will be able to get a 
uniform colour. 
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— White and Shiny Teeth — 


Teeth cannot be kept white and shiny 
with an oid. water-soaked toothbrush, 
nor one which is constantly. 
Have two brushes, -and when one has 
been used for a couple of days, wash it in 
carbolic water and lay in the air and sun 
for two days, 


used 


Carbolic water is made by 
putting two dzops of carbolic acid in a 
pint of boiling water When tho brush 
becomes discoloured on the back throw it 
away. 


KOK KK OK OK 
"x * OK ok * 


— Digestibility of Cacumber. — 


Many people are under the impression 
that cucumber is very indigestible, an| 
when they eat it they do so unier a 
protest and with apprehensions of possibly 
dire consequences. How this delusion 
can have arisen it is difficult to say, 
unless it be that the cucumber is often 
eaten with salmon and other indigestible 
things. Itis not the cucumber, however, 
but the salmon that sits so heavily on 
our stomach’s throne. Cucumber, in 
fact, is very digestible when eaten 
properly. It is excellent stewed and 
served with cutlets or other meat. 


* KKK 
Bee ke 


— Why Have Flabby Throats ? — 


Tho flabby throat that is such a give 
away to the woman who has passed her 
first youth, whether she wants people to 
know it or not, can be overcome by 
systematic exercise. The muscles of the 
neck get soft from the lack of use, as do 
all other muscles of the body, but will 
respond to treatment rather more 
quickly than some of the others. 
There is nothing better to restore this 
firmness than to practice the rotary 
motion of the head many times a day. 
This should not be done jerkily, but with 
eyen movements, letting the head fall ag 
far to the front and sides as possible. 
ff done rapidly or too continuously at 
ivst, there will be a senso of dizziness 

“which is most annoying. 


* * OK 
* * * +e 


-— Woman with Narrow Shoulders, — 


ff your shoulders are narrow in 
proportion to the rest of your body, thea 
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wear a broad, square-cut evening waist. 
Tf the arms 
well off the shoulders, 


permit, wear the sleeves 
but remember 
that no anatomicil study must indulge 
in this style. On the 
plump arm :nay alone adopt this fashion. 


contrary a 


A square-cut evening dress apparently 
creases the width of the shoulders and 
broadens the chest. 

Often a 
turquoise, or coral bands resting in the 


single string of pearls, 
right place will c nceal with shadow the 
effects of bones, whereas a velvet band 
drawn tightly around the throat will 
serve only to ace:ntuate the protruding 
clavicle or spine. 


Ok OK Ok 
ka kek okie 


— To Cook Spinach .— 


Pick the stalk from every leaf, when 
all are picked put them intoa large tub 
of water. Wash well—spinach is usually 
so gritty that it requires more washing 
than any other vegetable; give it three or 
four waters, When the water is quite 
clear, take a large saucepan, qnite empty, 
take a handfull of spinach from the water, 
give it a shake, and put it into the empty 
saucepan. 
in this way put on top of the spinach a 
heaped teaspoonful of salt and a piece of 
soda the size of a thimble ; set the sauce- 
pan over the fire with the lid closed; in 
aminute or two take a spoon and stir 
down the spinach; let it boil quickly 
seven or eight minutes, turn it it intoa 
colander, with a small plate press out the 
water, chop it, when as dry as possiple; 


melt alittle butter or cream in a saucepan, | 


stir in the spinach witha little pepper 
and salt. Make it quite hot and serve 
with poached or fried eggs on the top. 


Muirden College, 


CURRIE STREET. 
TELEPHONE 1,502. 


W. MUIRDEN, Prrnerpan. 
CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINATIONS, 


SPECIAL EVENING GLASSES aro 


being formed, and will be conducted per- 
ronally by the Principal. Join without 


ce ay. 


Send for particulars to the College, and 
lose no time in joining one or other of the 


Classes if you would ensure success, - 


When all the spinach is served 
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Bagot, Shakes, 
& Lewis, Ltd... 


STOCK AND STATION AGENTS. 


Wool, Skin and Hide Rrokers, 
Auctioneers and Valuators, 
Licensed Land Brokers, Loan 

And Estate Agents,. 


Land Department have for Sale-— 

Some Splendid Agricultural, Grazing. 
and Horticultural Lands in all parts. 
of South Australia, 

Also in Westera Australia, New South 
Wales, and other States. 


Properties sold privately or by auction. 
in all parts of tbe State of South 
Australia, 
disposed of for Closer 
Settlement. 
Advice given as to Best Means of 
Realisation. 
Plans Prepared. Valuations Made.. 
Special attention given to City and 
Suburban House and Property business. 
Persons wanting Houses cannot do 
better than apply for particulars to- 
Manager, Land Department, 18 King 
William Street, Adelaide. 


Up to-date Tailors 


Large Estates 


We have a large 
stock of Woollens 
to choose from. 


—— 


Hitand workman- 
ship guaranteed. 


Also, a large stock 
of Gents’ Mercery 
to choose from,. 
which can bo pur- 
chased at 20 per 
cent. less than 
elsewhere. 


Self-measurement 
forms supplied on 
application. 


A. BROWN & CO. 
15 CENTRAL MARKET. 
Robert Hill, 


Chaff and Grain Merchant, 
64 CURRIE STREET, Adelaide. — 


Bran, Pollard, Oats, Wheat 
Chick Meal, and all kinds of 
Poultry Food 
AT LOWEST MARKED RATES.’ 
Telephone 1250. 
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NUMBERED KEYS. 


Illustrated Instructions. 


Real lace 
Loom. 


EASILY LEARNT. 


SPECIAL ADVERTISING OFFER, SOs. 


and we will give you our 45/- Loom and system for 30/ , with which you are able 
to make Torchon, Honiton, Valenciennes, Italian Thread, Regency Point, Brussels, and all the Finest and Best Laces. With the 
Loom we give Ilustrated Book of Instructions, set of numbered Keys (or patterns) to carry out the instructions, and set of 
Bobbins, by the aid of which you can make Lace without other instruction (although we are always pleased to give instruction 
FREE when required). ‘ 

We Sell the SECRETS of Lace-making, which have been jealously guarded for Centuries. There is a large demand for Laces 
made by our system, because they are ACCURATE LY made. WE PURCHASE LACES MADE from those who are willing to 


‘dispose of their work, and pay top prices for them. , - ; ; : 
There is nothing that will enable you to make money as easily and pleasantly as Lace-making at home in your spare time. 
Call at our offices and inspect the system and work, or send sixpence in stamps for our beautifully illustrated book “ Practical 


Lace-Making.” 
We supply Sundries to anyone, 

1/, 1/6. and 2/ per dozen. 
Laces made to crder. 


TORCHON LACE AND MERCHANTILE ACENCY, 
7 COLONIAL MUTUAL LIFE CHAMBERS, 


3 Doors North from Pirie Street. 116 KING WILLIAM STREET, ADELAIDE. 
NOTE OUR NEW ADDRESS AND SHOWROOMS— 


No. 6 Adelaide Arcade. 


Bring or send this advertisement with 30]- 


Barbour’s Irish Flax Thread, 2/6, 3/6, 4/6 dozen. Brass Boobin Winders, 3/6 each. Bobbins 


Old Laces accurately reproduced. All orders promptly executed. Large Stock of Laces always on hand 


4 doors from Pirie Street, 
ADELAIDE 


Renowaed for his Watches, Jewellery, and Repairs. 


The Firm of - | . 

AEDERSEY, CREASY & BEAUMONT, 

Has been Dissolved by Mutual Consent, and the business is carried on by 
CHAS. 1. BEAUMONT. alone. 


Some of the Best Farms, Orchards, and Vineyards in the State are offered, and Houses 
and Property to suit anybody. 


CHAS. H. BEAUMONT, 


Alfred Chambers, CURRIE ST., next Bank of Adelaide 


GO 
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BUY MEXRERS WIN 


The Cheapest, Strongest, and Best. 


The Most Up-to-date and Serviceable. 


Spare Parts always in Store. 


If any of your Friends.are using METTERS’ MILLS, they wall advise you to have 
no other make. 


A Guarantee given with every Mill. 


Repair Parts supplied Free of Charge. 


Write for Complete List, stating your requirements. Catalogues Free on application. 


OOKING STOVES & RANGES 


Positively the strongest manufactured in the States. 


Hundreds of Patterns to choose from. 


Every Stove ‘Guarunteed to give Satisfaction. 


Please call and inspect our Stock, or send for our Complete Catalogue, which we will 
forward Post Free. 


ME nRYrEE Rs LEM rEED, : 
phonroons and Offices: 142 Rundle Street, Adelaide, — 


Also Sy LEY, and Perth, 
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December Nttmisen of . 


1909 


pF — wpe So 


(A Monthly Journal of Floriculture, Hortieulture, 


illustrations — 

Streptocarpus, New Hybrid 

South Corner of Dr, Poole’s Resi- 
dence, showing Gladioli and 
Rose Trellis dividing Garden 

Fuchsia Phenomenal 

Hydrangea 

Case Mill, Wirrabarra Forest, with 
Stack of over One Thousand 
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NUMBERED KEYS. 


EASILY LEARNT. 
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Bring or send this adyertisement with 30/- and we will give you our 45/- Loom and system for 30/-, with which you are able: 
to make Torehon, Honiton, Valenciennes, Italian Thread, Regency Point, Brussels, and all the Finest and Best Laces. With the 


Loom we give Illustrated Book of Instructions, set of numbered Keys (or patterns) to carry out the instructions, and set of 
Bobbins, by the aid of which you can make Lace without other instruction (although we are always pleased to give instruction: 
FREE when required). 

We Sell the SECRETS of Lace-making, which haye heen jealously guarded for Centuries. There is a large demand for Laces: 
made by our system, because they are ACCURATELY made. WE PURCHASE LACES MADE from those who are willing to 
dispose of their work, and pay top prices for them. 

There is nothing that will enable you to make money as easily and pleasantly as Lace-making at home in your spare time. 

Call at our offices and inspect the system and work, or rend sixpence in stamps for our beautifully illustrated book “ Practical 
Lace-Making.”’ ; 

We supply Sundries to anyone, Barbour’s Irish Flax Thread, 2/6, 3/6,4/6 dozen. Brass Bobbin Winders, 3/6 each. Bobbins” 

“1/, 1/6. and 2/ per dozen, ; 
Laces made to order. Old Laces accurately reproduced. All orders promptly executed. Large Stock of Laces always on hand 


TORCHON LACE AND MERCHANTILE ACENCY, 


7 COLONIAL MUTUAL LIFE CHAMBERS, 
[= 3 Doors North from Pirie Street. i6 KING WILLIAM STREET, ADELAIDE- 
NOTE OUR NEW ADDRESS AND SHOWROOMS— 


No. 6 Adelaide Arcade. 


Illustrated Instructions. 


See Tr. z 4 doors from Pirie Street, 
Renowned for his Watches, Jewellery, and Repairs. ADELAIDE 


The Firm of . 


ALDERSEY, GREASY & BEAUMONT; 
Has been Dissolved by Mutual Consent, and the business is carried on by 
CHAS. H. BEAUMONT. alone. 


Some of the Best Farms, Orchards, and Vineyards in the State are offered, and House 
ae and Property to suit anybody. . 


CHAS. H. BEAUMONT, 
Alfred Chambers, CURRIE ST., next Bank of Adelaide 
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NOTICES. . 


ALL COMMUNICATIONS, literary 
or business, must be addressed to ithe 
Managing Editor “ Australian Gardener,” 
corner Wyatt aud Pirie Streets, Adelaide, 
‘nd not to any individual member of ihe 
staff, eae 


SUBSCRIPTION.—Posted to any 
address in Australasia, 3/6 per year, in 
advance. Subscriptions can commence 
at any time during the year. Specimen 
copy free. : 

WHOLESALE AGENTS have been 
appointed in every State in the Com- 
Monwealth, viz. : 

-Aprnatpe: Messrs, Atkinson & Co. and 
W. ©, Rigby 

Sypxny : Messrs. Gordon & Gotch 

Mutnournnr: Messrs, Gordon & Gotch 

Hosarr: Messrs. J Walch & Son and 
Gordon & Gotch 

Perri: Messrs. Gordon & Gotch 

Briszann: Messrs. Gordon & Gotch 

also 

Wetiinaron, N.Z.: Messrs. Gordon and 
Gotch 

CANVASSERS WANTED in every 
town to solicit subscriptions. Very 
liberal commission. 


TO ADVERTISERS.—Particulars of 
Yates will be supplied on application. 
Alterations of advertisements must be in 
‘our hands not later than the 15th of the 
Month, 


Questions and Answers. 


QUERIES.-— Readers are invited to send 
Us queries on any matters on which they 
Want information. No charge is made for 
the insertion of questions, but the following 
Conditions should be borne in mind, 1. 

he question only should be written on 
‘One sheet of paper, 2. One side only of the 
Paper should be written upon. 3. Querists 
Must forward their names and addresses 
(Zot necessary for publication), 

ANSWERS TO QUERIES,—The queries 


Sent us will be answered by men who know 


he subjects, but at the same time we shall 
© glad to receive answers to any published 
rom readers who caa give the information 
asked for. Our aim is to get our readers 
to help one another, and no one is better 
able to help & small gardener than another 
Owner of a small garden who has gained 
€xperience in dealing with the many diffi- 
. “ulties that have to be faced. 


HEAVY CLAY SOIL. 


O.M., Grenfell-street.—The coal ashes. 
Will do admirably for improving the 
texture of a heavy clay soil. This is, 
‘deed, the best use to which, used alone, 
they cin be put. The manurial value is 
Yery slight almost nil, but their 
“echanical effect in such soils is useful, 


HYACINTHS FROM SEED. 
‘ Beginner,’ Wayville.—Hyacinths can 
be raised from seeds. All new varieties 


are obtained in this way, 


* * * * 2% 


CUTTINGS OF FRUIT TREES, 

‘Dan,’ Freeling.—The best time to 
plant cuttings of fruit trees of all kinds 
is as soon as the leaves are falling —abont 
in the autumn. 


* * * * * *w 


-¢MATDEN’ ROSES. 


‘Amateur, Goodwood.—Roses are 
ealled maidens one year from the buds or 
graft. The same term is applied to 
fruit trees when one year grafted. You 
will do right in pruning as you propose. 


* * * * * e 
STAKING PEAS. 


F.M., Bowden.—The proper method of 
putting sticks to Peas is to slope them at 
an angle of 30 degrees or so, and fet the 
aticks of the two sides of the row cross 
each.other in a diagonal form. The Peas 
are then not so liable to grow or fall 
through the sticks. The sticks at the 
top should not be crowded into each 
other, as this reduces the space for the 


peas. 
ae * Pk * * 


INCREASING PANSIES. 


‘Pansy, Norwood.—If you wish to 
inrease any particular variety of Ransy, 
the way to do so is to strike cuttings, 
Pansies come fairly true from seed, but: 
seedlings cannot be relied upon. “The 
best plan is to sacrifice the bloom for the 
year on any kinds that it is desired to 
perpetuate, pinching the bloom buds off 
as fast as they appear. Feed well with 
dressings of leaf mould pricked in among 
the roots; peg the first shoots down so as 
to leave the crown of the plant exposed ; 
fresh, healthy shoots will rise from that, 
and afew of these should be taken off 
when they have made three or four pairs 


of leaves and planted in light soil, sand . 


and leaf-mould under a hand-ylass, and 
kept moist and shaded, The pegged- 


_down stems will produce shoots, which 


may be treated in the same way. 


SAMPLE OF SOIL. 


‘Constant Reader,’ Bowden.—Cer- 
taiuly poor, but we cannot undertake to . 


make analyses of soils, and it would be 
impossible to give you the full particulars 


that you ask as to its capabilities without — 


doing something of the kind. However, 
there can be no doubt that the best 


manure you can use is that made in a 


farmyard or stable. This will suppy food 
and also humus, in which the soil appears 
deficient. Jf you can get some good 
loam to incorporate with it,doso. Grow 
in the shaded part of your garden such 
things as Primroses, Polyanthuses, spring 
bulbs, and Ferns. You need anticipate. 
no difficulty in growing annuals and 
most of the common garden plants if you 
enrich the soil slightly. 


* * * * * * 
FOWLS WITH DISTENDED CROPS. 


‘Constant Reader’ Belair, writes:— I 


‘shall be glad if you will tell me, through 


the medium of The ‘Australian Gardener,’ 
whether fowls suffer from water in the 
crop, and, if so what is the cause. If 


havea pullet now with an enormous- 


looking crop, which seems to hang to- 
wards one side, and feels like an india- 
rubber bottle three parts full of water. 
I have been told that it is water in the 
crop, and that there is no remedy. 
Before killing it, I shall be glad to know 
if there isany treatment I can adopt. f 
may add that it has been removed from 
the other fowls, and given. very little 
food. It just stands about the run all 
huddled up. 


Distended crops are sometimes due to 
obstructions, or to excessive feeding, 
These cases are termed ‘crop bound’ and 
the remedy is to try gentle kneading of 


the crop with the fingers, a teaspoozful — 


of water or salad-oil being poured down 


_the throat. This, repeated at intervals, 
is often effectual, but when it fails the 


opening of the’ crop and the removal of 
the contents are tried. This is trouble- 
some to the inexperienced, though the 
practised hand may make little of it 
But we do not think your case is one of 
the binding of the crop. It reads more 
like a case of crop dropsy, which has a 
deeper cause, Treatment may be attemp- 
ted if the bird is valuable; it consists of 


at 
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the use of purgatives, followed by doses 
and 
copaiaba ; food should for a time consist 
of bread soaked in brandy and milk, 
given frequently in small quantities. But 
it is not worth while going to all this 


of iodide of potassium or iron 


trouble for an ordinary fowl, and your 
friends who say there is no remedy are 
practically right. 
good if applied to most ailing fowls. 


Indeed, the advice is 


EDITORIAL. 


Rae extraordinary weather that pre- 
vailed during the month seems to 


have upset the calculations of most 
producers. 
as the weather, because everybody is 
more or less affected by it. Producers 


particularly have to take it as it comes, 


Nothing is so commonplace 


and plan out their work accordingly from 
day to day. Farmers are praying for the 
sunshine to ripen their crops quickly. 
The cold weather is a good condition to 
develop the grain, and therein they find 
satisfaction, provided the later conditions 
will enable them to reap it. If the grain 
develops freely and large, and a sudden 
burst of heat follows, there is the risk of 
the sudden ripening shaking the grain 
out during the process of ripening, But 
there is always something to combat the 
producer in his efforts to win treasure 
from thz soil, and no doubt the grain 
producer will work the business through. 

Likewise with the market-gardener 
and the orchardist. The latter is rubbing 
his hands gleefully at the present moment 
as he walk around his trees and sees the 
fruit setting and developing well into a 
prolific harvest of apples for export. But 
he has not got his fruit into the cases 
yot. and while he may smile at the 
prospect, there is a long and treacherous 
road to travel with the weather and a 
thousand and one other conditions that 
may mean loss at every turn, It is, how- 
ever, no use being pessimistic, and up to 
the present things are looking well for 
the orchardist. His fruit is doing well, 
and if he has been careful regarding the 
final developments of his crop the risks 
are worth taking that he will do well out 
of it. * 


A very striking feature of the coming 
harvest will be the returns from compara- 
tively new country. Tt would be 
interesting to keep a separate record of 
the returns from the country that has 
been opened during, say, the last two 
years, particularly in regard to the land 
on the River Murray, and in what has 
been so long and stupidly known as the 
Ninety Mile Desert. Land on the 
Murray has reached a comparatively 
phenomenal figure in the purchase price, 
Not that there should really be anything 
peculiar in that, because it has been 
prophesied years and ;ears ago that 
some day the Murray lands would be 
developed, and the price consequently 
reach a high figure in market value. 
However, prophecies have been neglected 
for years, and only just recently have the 
people with surplus cash and an interest 
in agricultural pursuits turned their 
attention to the Murray Jands with an 
idea of developing them. Now it is 
reported that river frontages are held at 
a very high figure. But the figure is 
only high in a comparative sense, because 
of the cheapness of the original price, 
which was next to nothing at a rental 
value to the Crown. 
knowledge that around the Loxton 
country the new farmers there are 
reaping 15 bushels of wheat to the acre 
on virgin soil that has really only just 
been burnt and scarified over. Such a 
process of farming is ridiculous, but it 
brings in the money, and those who get 
it can afford to smile at the old fashioned 
ideas of farming such as we see in the 
Lower North. The best test of a farm is 
the actual cash produced, and if a farmer 
or a Murray scrubber can tear down 500 
acres of scrub, run a fire through it, rake 
it over with a scarifier or a disc cultivator, 
sow the seed in a drill, and reap a crop 
of 15 bushels to the acre he can easily 
afford to smile at the critic who calls him 
a Murray scrubber. So it is that 
hundreds and perhaps thousands of acres 
have during the year been put into crop 
all across the Murray Flats, known as the 
Ninety Mile desert. It would be 
extremely interesting to watch the record 
as a new development in agriculture. © 


It is common 


We hive no doubt that the results will 


show that the game of speculative farm- 


ing in the first stages of working the land 


will pay handsomely. What matter if 


the business is a little rough and ready,. 


money has to be made at the beginning 
of the business and the finer arrange- 
ments of old school fallowing and so on 
will work in later, 


We wish the producers all success, and 


now take the opportunity, as it will not. 


occur before the next publication, of 
wishing the producers of wealth from the 
land a very 

Happy Christmas, 


which they so richly deserve. 


Gladiolus with Curved Stems. 


This interesting and useful novelty 
was originated by Gebrueder Neubronner 
& Co., Neu Ulm, Germany. Gladioli 
with irregular stems having been found 
among the giant Gladioli some years ago 
these plants were set apart and used for 
wholo- 
assortment of colored Gladioli with curved 
stems. As every florist making up floral 
pieces knows how difficult it is to arrange 
the Gladioli, with their stiff stems, grace- 
fully ina vase, these novelties will be 
welcomed as furnishing the desired grace 
of outline and grouping, for the stems 
will droop naturally over the rims of 
vases. 


cross fertilization, producing a 


PRINTING 


‘EVERY DESCRIPTION 


Neatly, Cheaply, and Promptly 
Executed. 


ere ee 


AUSTRALIAN GARDENER 
OFFICE, 


Corner Pirie & Wyatt Sts- 
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CYCLES. — CYCLES. 


The Golden Wheel “Gua redrortno youn £10 10s, 
The Globe Built with Birmingham Parts. Interchangable with B.S.A. BT 4 5s. 


Guaranteed for Two years. 


The Special Guaranteed for Twelve Months. £5 175 6d. 


FIRST GRADE. 
Continental | Guaranteed 15 months. 


Atlas, Globe Special, Flite Guaranteed 42 months, 
SECOND GRADE. 


Wyngeel, Globe, World Guaranteed Nine months, 
The Cham pion Guaranteed Six months, 
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OF INTEREST to GARDENERS 


You Should Read this list. 


Some of the Many Lines We Stock : 


SPRAY PUMPS.—5 Gallons, 10 Gallons, 20 Gallons and upwards. A light, useful pump: 


strong and powerful, 


Absolutely the Best. 
SPRAYING MATERIAL. — Bluestone, Arsenic, Kero Soap, Kedzie’s Compound, ete, 
PLOUGHS.-~-" Oliver” Reversible with Puarz Sree, Shares, Poole’s ‘‘ Standard” set garden 


ploughs, Sree: Beam single and double furrow, specially suitable for Garden and 
Vineyard work, 

CULTIVATORS.—The “Tandy,” to drag, in 8 sizes, Hasier than hoe work, Also 
Extension Lever Horse Cultivators. 

PLOUGH SHARES.—Cast Colonial or English, Shearer's Steel and Malleable all numbers 
Cultivator Shares 8 and 9 inch, English Sole Plates Cast and Wrought Steel, Mould. 
Boards, Side Plates, Scarifier and Plough Wheels, all sizes. 


RRIGATION CANVAS.—A special line 16 inches wide for irrigation purposes. 


Importers of Farm and Garden Requisites, 
Complete House Furnishers and General Ironmongers, 


RUNDLE STREET, ADELAIDE. 


FURNITURE SHOWROOMS, CHESSER STREET (Off Grenfell Street). 


OUR MOTTO—*‘ COURTESY, FAIRNESS. PROMPTNESS AND SATISFACTION.” 
OUR PRICES ARE RIGHT, AND WE GUARANTEE SATISFACTION. 
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CROOKS & BROOKER 


fouses Throughout 


at Most Reasonable Prices, and Guarantee Satisfaction. 


(Pumiity is ; 


Packine As 


Our Opholstering is the Best, as we only Employ 
the Best Men. 


4END US & TRIBE ORDER 


S~ 


YOU WILL NOT REGRET DOING SO. 


Look at CUR PRICES 


Blackwood Frames, Upholstered in Cretonne or 


e © 
Morris Chairs Tapestry, with Adjustable Back the most Com- 


fortable Chair mads, £1 12s 6d.to £2 7s 6d. 


Leather Suites, from £5 10s Tapestry Suites, from £5 10s 

Cretonue Suites, from £5 10s | Couches in Leather, £1 17s'6d 

Couches in Tapestry, £1 17s 6d Couches in Tapestry and Plush, £2 7s 6d 
Bedroom Suites, from £8 Sideboards, from £2 15s 

Reliance Hand Sewing Machines, £2 5s Rotary Washing Machines, from £2 5s 
Domestic Drophead, £6 18s 6d ~ Domestic Hand Sewing Machines, £3 10s 


ALL OUR FURNITURE IS WELL MADE BY EUROPEAN LABOR ONLY. 


PN a a 


EDDPE 3 _ Rundle Street (Hardware). Chesser St. (Furniture), Adelaide. 
AT) i ed 4 2 oe SS < 7 : P 
DBE | He 55 ® St. Vincent Street (Hardware and Furniture), Port Adelaide. 
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Streptocarpus, New Hybrid. 


Remarkable for the abundance of bloom and the continuons succession. 


Tt is admir- 


ably adapted for greenhouse and conservatory decoration. their pretty trnmpet-shaped 
‘flowers being produced in the utmost profusion throngh the Summer and early 


Autumn months. 


The colors range from pure white to deep rose and violet purplg 


"and the flowers last for a long time in perfection. 


The Flower Garden. 


Notes for the Month. 


Heat, mulching, and watering are the 
principal elements with which the gar- 
dener has to deal during this month 
Mulching the surface of the garden plots 
with stable manure, or anything else that 
will protect from the direct rays of the 
sun, will be found an- astonishing 
economy in the water bill. Not only in 
money, but in time and labor. The plots 
should be thoroughly watered once or 
twice a week, and the next need be only 
a littlé sprinkling to freshen up the plant, 
To wash their faces, as it were, after the 
scorching heat and particles of dust. 


— Chrysanthemums. — 
Chrysanthemums have been growing 
. apace up to now, when they should be 
pinched back and cut down to six inches. 
- Somo. growers advocate reducing the 


plants two or three inches of the strongest 
shoots, The after treatment will depend 
upon the kind of plants required. If for 
show purposes one stem will carry the 
one bloom required. This practice is all 
right for show fanciers whose aim is at 
size of bloom. But the ‘cottage gardener 
likes to see a plant worthy of the name, 
aud should leave enough of it when 
cutting to make a decent show of 
blooms. 


— Petunias, — 
Petunias may be planted out, choosing 
a cool day, and, if possible, catching a 
shower of rain. These delightful flowers 
should be grown in the open beds more 
than they are at present. Few flowers 
command betier attention, as they have 


_ an elegance of their own that distin- 


guishes them at once when in bloom, and 
they last well, too. Yor pot plants they 
are most excellent, Ina four or fiye- 


inch pot plant half-a-dozen close round 
the edge. The double varieties are really 
superb blooms, and when well grown the 
single flowers are finely veined and 
colored. 


— Morigolds and Zinnias. — 


If your garden has to grow by itself» 
without any attention whatever, put in 


somo French Marigolds, double and 
single They bloom profusely, good 


colorings, aid will grow anywhere and 
anyhow, and in the droughtiest summer. 
So will Zunias, thoagh with a little 
The- 
hotter the sun the more they seem to 
wilt and 


wither under the trying summer condi- 


attention thry make better blooms. 


smile at other flowers that 


tions. 


— Cannas. — 

Chief among the fine bloomers during 
this month and later are Cannas. The 
fashion that set in for these handsome: 
foliaged and rich flowering plants seems. 
Just 

so cannot very well be 
Nothing 
foliage can excel them, and the flowers. 


to have been rather short lived. 
why this is 
explained, in luxuriance of 
are entirely distinct in form and charm- 
ingly colored. One secret of maintaining 
their beauty for large bedding is not to 
They look to. 
unwieldy unless alongside a large pond, 


allow them to grow to big. 


In the average garden bed they should 
not be encouraged to grow more than two 
or three feet, when they are handsome 
enough, and the flowering is better. It is 
only during recent years that they have 
been made to flower at all. he plant is. 
remarkable in this respect, inasmuch as 
the development of the flowers has not 
affected the tropical appearance and 
beauty of the foliage. They can be 
planted this month in a tichly manured 
bed, and _ plentifully watered. The 
name, Indian Shot, refers to the seed, 
refers to the seed, which is very hard, 
and the natives used them in warfare. 


— Portulacas. — 

Now, we wonder if it is possible to 
advance our readers a step in the culti- 
vation of Portulacas. If you have ncne 
in your garden, throw in a few seeds 
now. They will most likely grow, and if 
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South Corner of Dr. Poole’s Residence, showing Gladioli and Rose Treilis dividing Garden. 


“they do, and you nurse them along a 
little with watering accasionally, some 
‘hot summer morning, when taking a walk 
-Tound the garden not feeling too fresh 
after the heat, and you will be cheered to 
gladness by the bright colors of those 
-Portulacas, We know of no flower that 
Opens its heart so wide to the rays of 
‘heat. The double ones are like min- 
iature double Roses, and the colors are 
“SO pure and good. 


— Roses, — 

The reception at the courts of the 
“Queen of flowers is now just about over» 
although some of tho roses can be kept 
blooming by constantly picking off the 


‘old blooms and cutting them back .to | 
persevere in the cultivation of Phloxes. 


‘Outside buds. If the plants are suffering 
‘from mildew it is a sign of weakness. 
‘Sulphurise them to clean the leaves, and 
‘apply some liquid manure to telp the 
plant, by its own efforts, to throw off the 
‘disease. 

From many paris of the state reports 
‘have been received of the havoc amongst 
the roses by the presence of countless 
™ayriads of thrips. And not only have 
Toses been attacked by this terrible pest, 


but in some gardens carnations and some 


too late 


bulbous plants have also been ruined for 
the season by the presence of these 
insidious and ininute insects. 

Our rosegrowers, and they are a num- 
erous body, do not know how to ward off 
thrips entirely; their ravages may be 
lessened by hosing with clear water, but 
there is no absolute preventive known. 
Tf not already done, gather immediately 
all the diseased buds and blooms and 
burn them. Cut back the shoots, say 6 
or 9in., according to the growth of the 
plant, feed the plants well, and hope for 


a clean crop of blooms in the autumn. 


— Phlox. — 
We are trying hard 
gardeners, the amateur 


to persuade 
cottager, to 


In favored positions of shelter it is not 
now to set out vigerous 
plants. They look so cheerful. Their 
tinting of colors and their bright, happy- 
looking eyes never fail to please and 
cheer up a disconsolate gardener. They 
make a very pretty table and inside 
decorations by a set of artistic fingers. 
For effective show in the border they 
should be massed, when they will grow to 
about six inches and form a beautiful 


setting of color. But for finer sprays-of 


-bloom they require room for each plant, 


say, 6 to 10 inches apart. 
— Verbenas. — 

Verbenas are old-time flowers that we 
have been accustomed to see carefully 
cherished by grandmothers, but now they 
are, like many other good things, out of 
fashion. But, walking round an old-time 
and old-fashion wild garden the other day 
where many good things grew according 
to their own sweet will, we suddenly 
happened upon some lovely Foxhunters. 
Their bright white eyes and clear red 
petals were so pretty that we lingered 
with the wish that they would come into 
fashion again. They may be planted out 
now from layers, and will bloom very 


shortly. 
= Bverlastings: _— 


Do not forget the Everlastings (Holi 
chrysum) for your summer borders. 


They crow well, andif picked just before 
being full blown, will last until next season 
I tired of looking at them, 
refresh their faded beauty with a little 


in vases. 


light foliage of Fern or Asparagus. 


— Godetias. — 
If the seeds of Godetias have not been 
SoWn, procure a few plants. 
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Fuchsia Phenomenal. 


Deseripbisn 


of Flewepss 


THE FUCHSIA. 


The Fuchsia is such a_ well-known 
florist’s flower as scarcely to need des- 
cription, 


multiples, are customary, the Fuchsia 
favours the number four; it has 4 sepals 
4 petals 8 stamens, and a four-celled 
berry. As the flower is pendant and the 
corolla partly hidden from above it has 
found it advantageous to grow a coloured 
calyx in order to attract insects for 
pollination, The Fuchsia was discovered 
200 years ago by a Monk, Father Plumier 
who named it after a botanist, Fuchs, 


Whilst in the two great divi- — 
‘sions of plants, threes or fives, or their 


born another 200 years earlier. The 
native habit is Central and Southern 
America, there are about 50 species, of 
which the principal in cultivation are 


_ Globosa, Corymbiflora, Fulgens, (with 


flowers and tuberous roots), Procumbens, 
and Gracilis. The natural order to 
which the Fuchsia belongs is Onagraceae, 
so called because in some species tho 
jeaves are like the ears of the Onager or 
Wild Ass? Other species found in our 
gardens are Caura, Godrtia, Clarkia, and 
the Evening Primrose. The berries of 
the Fuchsia are edible, and so are the 
roots of the Evenlng Primrose, and the 
seeds of the Water Chestnut, of the same 
order. © 


The Fuchsia readily lends itself to- 
crossing. Supposing a fine shaped flower 
with tolerable pure white tube, but. 
deficient in a good corolla of the right 
form and colour, then take pollen of 4_ 
variety that has a gocd corolla, and apply 
it to the stigma of the one with a good 
tube and sepals, and save the seed. A. 
glance down a florist’s catalogue will 
show the numerous varieties of colour 
obtained; the sepals being white, crimson,. 
scarlet, violet, &c.,and the petals white,. 
pink, purple, blue, Ge. in various com: 
binations. These varieties are obtained 
by crossing as indicated and growing the. 
plants from seed, 

Some varieties, too, are grown for the- 
beauty of their leaves, such as Sunray 
and Meteor, The propagation is easy 
either from seeds, or from cuttings about 
one inch long of young shoots taken off 
close to the old wood. Even in the hills. 
where frost is not unusual, the plants 
will survive the winter if not allowed to- 
get sudden. 

It can be successfully and easily grown 
e.ther in the open beds, the bush house,. 
or under glass. The plant is mostly 
favoured for pot culture, because of the- 
gracefulness and beauty of the blooms 
and the elegance of its form as a plané. 
when carefully shaped during its younger 
stages of growth. 

Lhe most suitable compost is one part 
sharp sand, one part well decayed cow- 
manure, and two parts rich fibrous loam.. 
Although the plant is a rich feeder, only 
occasional supplies of liquid manure 
should be given, and then great care must 
be taken not to put it on too strong. 
To make the young plants bushy the 
shoots should be stopped off when the 
plant has grown about 6 or 8 inches, 

In pot cultnre the plants require to be 
replaced with young ones about every 
third year. 

In the open they are very vigorous 
growers when properly tended, and their 
special delizht is an eastern uspect, well 
sheltered from the hot winds. Here they 
should be well mulched with rotted 
manure, and growers will find them 
thirsty plants during dry weather. 

Many growers of Fuchsias not for show 
purposes will keep the same plants i2 


—EE—xx 


“spots for years. 
-circumstances the old plants become 


‘tion. 
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Jarge pots, or in open beds in favoured 


As a rule under such 


gaunt and straggley, but by judicious 
pruning, and afterwards stopping, in the 


-autumn the old plants will hold their own 


against others with a fair show of blooms 


‘indeed very fine flowers are thrown. 


The pyramid shape is the correct form to 
be worked for, and to gain this the tops 
should be nipped off to force out the lower 


‘branches. One of the upper shoots should 


be removed as soon as the lower ones 


‘have pushed a few inches, and the other 


tied to a stick, to be again stopped when 
it has advanced about a foot. 
The Fuchsia is another plant which has 


‘been neglected in the matter of not being 


grown nearly so largely as it deserves to 
be, ' 
We have no hesitation in recommending 


‘the single varieties for outdoor cultiva- 


tion, because they are hardier and freer 
flowering than the double, and in nearly 


“every instance they make the better plant 
of the two, Asamatter of fact, it is 


requisite that the double varieties should 


‘solely be cultivated in nicely sheltered 
‘situations. 


From the single varieties we can com- 
Mend Mrs. Marshall. Its tube and sepals 
of the flower are white, the corolla is 


‘Pink, and without a doubt is one of the 


Very finest varieties for outdoor cultiva- 
Another very fine variety is the 
Rose of Castille, which has white sepals, 
With violet corolla, White Jubilee is a 
Variety possessing an enormously large 
flower, with rich red sepals and reflexed 
Corolla, It is altogether a grand flower 


but not such a free flowerer as either of 
‘the other two varieties before mentioned. 
‘The Earl Beaconfield is a wonderfully 
beautiful and thoroughly distinct fuchsia 


having rosy carmine tube and sepals ‘with 
*& deep carmine corolla. Mrs Rundle 1s 
‘another very fine fuchsia, after the style 
ofthe Earl Beaconfield. It has flesh 
‘Coloured sepals and an orange-scarlet 
‘Corolla. A variegated variety of the 
fuchsia that really ought to be grown in 
the flower garden, not wholly for its 


flowers, but for its foliage, is Gracillis 


Vatiegata. The flower of this fuchsia is 
‘mall when compared with some of the 
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other varieties,’ but it has beautifully 
variegated leaves, the variegation being 
white, and round the edge of the leaf. 
Of the double varieties we would recom- 
mend Avalanche which has crimson tube 
‘sepals with a purple corolla. It is pos- 
sessod of a very distinct foliage of a pale- 
ish green colour. Frau Emma Tophia 
is very pretty and distinct variety, having 
tube and sepals of a rosy coral colour 
_with a clear rosy blush corolla, the flower 
is large and extremely free flower- 
ing for a double. Madame Jules Christian 
is one cf our best double white fuchsias. 
The sepals are short, reflexed, and of a 
nice crimson colour, whilst the corolla is 
a pure snow-white. Miss Lucy Vidler 
has rich crimson sepals, with a bright 
violet mauve corola, Molesworth js one 
of our largest double flowering fuchsias, 
having nicely reflexed sepals of a bright 
carmine colour, with a pure white corolla. 
Phenomenal (illustrated) is.a well-known 
variety, laving a short tube reflexed 
crimsoh sepals, the corolla is azure violet 
flaked with red. 


Hydrangeas : How to Grow Them 


In Spring and early Summer there is 
nothing more striking than large 
numbers of Hydrangeas in small pots, 
say about 6 or 7 inches in diameter. The 
plants, grown to a single stem, 6 or 8 
inches high, are furnished with threo or 
four pairs of healthy leaves, surmounted 
by a globular head 12 or 15 inches 
through. generally of the freshest and 
clearest bright-pink color, although a few 
are met with possessing the blue shade 
thet is 80 much prized by some, and for 


producing which there are several 


different recipes, in the shape of soil. 


more or less impregnated with iron 
‘filings, charcoal, or alum, or pure peat, 
Larger specimens may also be grown, 
bearing several heads of flower each, but 
for general decorative purposes the small 
plants with single heads are much the 
most to be preferred. In addition to the 
pleasing color, general attractive charac- 
ter, and long endurance of the flowers, 
the plants possess the advantage that 
during the time they are in bloom they 
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can be stood in places where there is 
comparatively little light, even under the 
shade of other plants, in positions that 
few, if any, other flowering subjects 
would bear without being so injured as 
to be useless afterwards. 

— The Larger Variety. — 

There is a larger variety of the common 
form, with the individual flowers of 
which the head is composed, as well as 
the head itself, much bigger than the 
older more generally known kind. This 
is the best to grow, differing in no way as 
to the treatment it requires in propaga- 
tion, soil, and time of flowering. 

— Cuttings. — 

Cuttings will strike at any time of the 
year that they can be obtained in a half 
or three-parts ripened state, but to 
ensure the large heads on small plants 
such as above described, the best plan is 
to have a few plants grown out in the 
open, where they keep strong and short- 
jointed. These, according to the character 
of each season, will generally get 
sufficiently matured to be taken off in 
February, at which time the buds will be 
formed in the points, in which state they 
should be taken off at about the third 
joint below the bud and inserted either 
singly in small pots or several round the 
side of a 6-inch one, Place a few bits of 
crocks in the bottom of each, on these a 
little fibrous material, and dry or flaky 
rotten dung. They are in no way 
particular as to soil; but if it is preferred 
to have some of a blue shade and others 
the normal color, a portion may be struck 
and grown in sandy peat, and the others 
in loam, in both cases using it for the 
cuttings in something like a proportion 
of one-fourth sand to the loam or peat; 
The cuttings should be severed at a joint, 
and inserted firmly in the soil, the 
leaves, except those at the base, which 
must necessarily be removed, being 
retained, A slight hot-bed should be 
prepared, on which place an ordinary 
frame with glazed lights—this process is 
not, of course, absolutely necessary—in 
this plunge the pots, keeping them well 
moistened and shaded from the sun, but 
with the lights tilted day and night, so 


as to keep the tops cool. They will soon 
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atrike, after which the-shading must he 
dispensed with, ard when they. are well 
furnished with . roots. at once remsve 
them to 6-inch.pots, in, which they may. 
he allowed to flower. Keep them quite 
cool through the autamn—any pit, frame 
or. house will answer. It.is better not to 
subject them to frost; they will cast 
their. leaves . before winter, nothing 
remaining but the woody shcot with the 
bud at its extremity. But never allow 
the soil to become dry, or the roots wil 
suffer. fips 

« — Producing Barly logan 


it so desired, a portion of the 


plants _ may be- had-in) b’aam ‘early: by. 
putting them in a, moderato heat about, 


the end of June; they wi4) soon oe ym- 


Hydrangea. 


mence growing, making two or three 
pairs of leaves below the flowers. As 
soon as they begin growing freely those 
that are intended to come with pink 
flowers may be assisted once a week with 
moderately strong manure water, which 
will cause the production of much larger 
heads of bloom ; but we have never been 
able to produce flowers of a decided b'ue 
color if manure-water was used. When 
it has been viven to them, even when 
they were grown in all peat, or-with alum 
or iron in the soil, they have become 
neither one thing nor the other, but a 
not very pleasing mixture of both. 


— A Succession of Flowers. — _ 
"Such as are wanted later may be put in 
a little warmth, and some allowed to come 
on with the assistance of solar heat in an 
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ordinary greenhouse temperature. So 
manazed, a succession of flowers can be 
kept up for six months. 


After the blooms have become Sia 
the shoots that have borne them may be: 
cut out at the bottom, as suckers are sure. 
fo spring that will make more compact 
plants ; plunge them out-of doors for the 
Summer, Winter out of reach of the 
frost, andin the Spring, just as they 
show signs of beginning to grow, head 
them right down to the bottom. They 
will quickly: throw up shoots that will 
produce large heads cf bloom, on much 
shorter growth than if borne upon the 
old wood formed the preceding year. The 
writer has kept plants for three years in 
the same 6-inch pots they were first 
potted in, without either change or addi- 
tion of soil, simply by using manure- 
water during the time they were growing. 
In the second and third year they 
produced from three to half-a-dozen fine 
heads, x 
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Arches in Gardens. 


An arch, or series of arches, when well 
‘furnished with representatives of the 
many beautiful climbing’ plants. suitable 
for such a purpose, forms « charming 
feature in a garden; but at the same time 
they are often placed in a position where 
‘the surroundings are very inappropriate 
‘and much of their beauty is lost. When 
A quiet and sequestered walk Jeads from 
one especially interesting part of the 
‘garden to another, and that walk is span- 
‘ned at intervals with bold wire arches 
‘clothed with such beautiful climbers as 
Honeysuckles, Clematis, climbing Roses? 
Jasmine, and similar subjects, a great 
‘charm is imparted to what might be a dull 
and uninteresting walk, forthe beauty of 
‘the flowers is, in the case of many of these 
climbers, supplemented by their delicious 
fragrance. In immediate proximity to 
doorways or gateways in a garden such an 
-arch will tend to relieve and partially veil 
the hard outlines of the entranoe and 
form a welcome addition to floral 
‘display; while, on the other hand, if 
placed, as is often done, in an isolated 
Position, without any particular reasons 
for its being there, an arch, even if well 
‘clothed, is not to be commended. 


Color of Flowers Influenced 
by the Moon. 


Accerding to the latest investi- 
‘gations the color of flowers is influenced 
to a great extent by the moon, in a way 
hitherto unknown. Tea Roses, which 
are very sensitive, as is well known, were 
made the subject of experiment. While 
‘the buds were unfolding, part of the 
plants were kept entirely in the dark, 
“Others were subjected to the full sunlight 
but were kept entirely in the dark at 
hight, and a third batch was kept in 
‘Semi-darkness during the day, but exposed 
tothe full moonlight at night. The 
flowers of these last named developed 
Very delicate shades of color, which far 
8urpassed the usual high colors in loveli- 
hess. The flowers of the plants kept 
aay in the dark were not colored at 
a . 


—‘ Der Handeisgaertner. 
ee cmmnneemeenmenendl 


In Persia the women of fashion orna- 
Ment their faces by painting upon them 
figures of insects and small animals. 
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FOR. 
Up-to-Date Tailoring 
GIVE 


THOMPSON 


A TRIAL. 


J. A. 


Fit and Finish Guaranteed. Hundreds 
of Patterns to choose from, including all 
the Latest Designs, 

Selfemeasurement forms and prices on 
application. 


NOTE THE ADDRESS— 


J. & THOMPSON, 
Fashionable Tailor, 


Porter's Buildings, Pulteney Street 


(Opp. Craven & Armstrong’s). 


The Great Winter Beverage. 
BICKFORD’S ESSENCE of COFFEE 


MAKES DELICIOUS COFFEE, 
Possessing the True Flavor of the Bean. 


Healthful! Economic! ‘Fragrant ! 


A is. 6d. Bottle makes 100 Cups of Coffee. 


AK. M. BICKFORD & SONS, 
Adelaide, London, Sydney, and New York. 


THE SECRET of my Success is 


Recommendation. — 
E. W. ATTRIDGE, Plumber, &c., Pirie St. 
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Se meee ee. DERE 


EARLY TOMATOKRS, Early 
Ruby, Earliana, Early 
Jewel, Early Red Chemin, 
Early Freedom, 6d packet 


Early Cucumbers, Jewel of 
Koppitz, Short Prickly, 6d 
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Emperor William French 
Beans, 6d and 1s: packet 
Ege Plant or Brinjal, 6d 
packet 
Early 


White Vegetable 


Marrow, 6d packet 
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To Vegetable Growers. 


Cole's Early Water Melon, 6d 
packet 


Fordhook Early Water Melon, 
6d packet 


Capsicums and Chillies 


4 i * : . Rocky Ford, Long Island 
per packet New Zealand Spinach, with Beauty, Extra Early 
Yard Long or Snake Beans,  ‘irections, 6d packet Hackensack, and other 


6d per packet Cape Gooseberry Sweet Melons, 6d packet 


List of Spring and Sumner Flower Seeds, Vegetable & Agricultural Seeds on Application. 


E. & WZ. Hackett, 


Seedsmen, Nurserymen, &c., 


Telephone 350. 73 Rundle Street, Adelaide 


WILLIAM J&MES, 


House, Land, and Estate Agent, 


_ If you require a House, Farm, Orchard, or a Dairy it wijl pay you to get a list of my 
good assortment of properties. | have some lovely Crangeries, splendid Farms in choice 
and safe districts ; also Handsome Gentlemen’s Residences, and Cottages with Acres. , 


Now Offering for QUICK SALE a Bargain ina DAIRY FARM, of 43 acres of good land: 
together with all the stock and plant, comprising 9 cows, 3 heifers, 2 horses, harness, dray, 
buggy, plough, new windmill, chaffcutter, 6 roomed stone house, large stable, trapshed and. 
coachhouse, cream separator, lot of poultry, 22 acres growing crop of wheat, 3 acres of 
peas. For prompt sale, the lot only £1,250 


City and Suburban Investments— 
1 4 and 5 roomed Cottages, £600, splendidly built, shows 10 per cent. on purchase 
_ 4 roomed Cottage, Freestone front, close 1d. section, over 10 per cent., £250 
Six Stone Cottages, newly papered throughout, over 11 per cent., and many others _ 
Wayville—7 and 8 roomed houses, facing Park Lands . 


Some spelndid 9 roomed houses, North Unley, and facing Park Lands, extra large rooms, SEE OUR LIST, 
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About Vegetables. 


The Kitchen Garden. 


Se 


Operatious for the Month. 


Seeds of any of the following may be 
‘sown during this month :— 

Beans (French and Runner) 

Beet (Silver) 

Celery (Red and White) 

Cress 

Cucnmbers 

Mustard 

Radish 

Rape 

Spinach (New Zealand and Round) 
And for Early Planting : — 

Cabbage 

Cauliflower 


— Hoeing and Weeding, — 
Young growing crops should be hoed 
and kept free from weeds. If this is not 
attended to they will soon be smothered, 
‘and time, sced, and labor wasted. 


— Sowing. — 

One is reluctant to sow seeds of any 
kind in hot, dry weather, but as one does 
not know when the next good downpour 
will occur it will be necessary to sow 
‘some kinds of seeds in order to keep up a 
The seed beds will need 
attention in watering aud, perhaps, in 


“succession, 


‘shading, and if a little fine rotted stable - 


manure be sprinkled over the beds good 
will result. 


-— Transplanting. — 

Advantage should be taken of showery 
weather to plant out from previous 
‘sowings cabbage, celery, &e. Carefully 
‘examine young cabbage plants for signs 
of club root, black leg, and other fungus 
Any so affected should be 
burned at once. 


‘diseases. 


— Watering and Mulching. — 
Indiscriminate watering is not recom- 
mended, for when once the hose or 
watering-can is started their continuance 
's necessary, unless rain falls. Surface 
‘watering helps the formation of surface 
roots, and these quickly suffer under the 
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influence of hot suns, unless the watering 
is continued or a mulch is ‘applied. The 
yalne of mulching growing crops, especi- 
ally lettuces, peas, French beans, and all 


cucurbitaceous craps, 


estimated. 


abundance of moisture, or the produce 
Bat 


do not apply water hitle and often; give 


will not be tender aud succulent. 


a good soaking when you do water, and 


apply in the evening if possible. 


— The Tomatoes. — 


Lateral shoots should be pinched from 
tomato plants, and each plant securely 
staked, Should any insect or fungus 
then attack the plants they can easily be 


sprayed. 


invariably attacked by the larve of the 
The plants 
should be sprayed on the first appearance 
of the grub with Paris green, using one 


tomato moth (Heliothis). 


ounce of Paris green to 10 yallons of 


water. 


(about two gallons) poured over it. It 
should be thoroughly mixed, and strained 
into the spray pump or other vessel 
The Paris 
green should be mixed in a saucer or 


making up to 10 gallons. 


such vessel, in a small quantity of lime 
water, and when thoroughly mixed, added 
to the 10 gallons of lime water. This 
should be thoroughly agitated while being 
Do not use if the fruit is 


applied. 
ripening. 


Garden Seeds. 


The vitality of seeds diminishes rapidly 
with age, and it is, therefore, well to 


determine their vitality before sowing 


A cheap and convenient way of doing so 
is the following :—Take two earthenware 
plates of the same size; cut out two 
circular layers of flannel, somewhat 


smaller than the plates. 


The two layers of flannel are placed in 
_one plate and covered with the other, and 
set ina warm place. lf the flannel is 


cannot be over- 
All salad plants need an 


Early tomatoes are almost 


One pound of new lump lime ~ 
must be slaked, and a quantity of water 


How to Test the Vitality of 


Between the 
two layers of flannel place 100 seeds of 
the variety to be tested. Moisten the 
flannel with all the water it will absorb. 
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thin, several pieces should be used, in 
ovder to absorb sufficient water. Other 


‘kinds of absorbent cloth or blotting- 


paper ean be used, but thick flannel is 
more satisfactory. Damp sand may also 
be used as a seed bed with success, The 
dishes should be kept in a room which is 
warm at night. Keep the flannel con- 
stantly moist. Some seeds will com- 
mence to germinate by the third day. 
Examine the seeds each day, and remove 
those which have germinated. Two 
weeks will suffice for the test. The 
results obtained may be considered as 
representing the per cent. of vitality 
under favorable conditions. The per 
cent, germinating in the ground is likely 
to be less. Grass seeds require as much 
as three weeks, and seeds of some trees a 
Beet balls contain 
from three to seven seeds. 


still longer time, 
With very 
small seeds it may be necessary to pro- 
vide for the circulation of the air by 
placing small pieces of wood between the 
layers of cloth among the seeds. With 
most varieties of garden plants the 
majority of seeds should germinate 
within a few days after the first sprout 
appears. If the period of germination 
extends over a longer period, it shows 
that the vitality of the seed is low. 
Seeds of the carrot family and some 
melon seeds may not show as high results 
in the germinating dishes as they do in © 
the ground, 


‘The following list of common seeds, 
with the sverage number of years that 
they will retain their vitality, is culled 
from Frof, Bailey’s Horticulturists’ Rule 
Bouk :— 


Bean, 3 years 

Beet, 6 years 
Cabbage, 5 years 
Carrot, 5 years 
Celery, 8 years 
Cucumber, 10 years 
Maize, 2 years 
Lettuce, 5 years 

Rock Melon, 5 years 
Onion, 2 years 
Parsnip, 2 years 

Pea, 2 years 
Pumpkin, 4 years 
Radish, 5 years 
Squash, 6 years 
Tomato, 4 years 
Turnip, 5 yeara . 
Water Melon, 6 years. 
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Growing Radishes. 


There is no advantage in securing great 
quantities of large sized Radishes. A 
small and constant supply of crisp» 
delicately-flavored bulbs should be the 
only aim. When making up beds of 
manure and teaves for forcing Potatoes, 
Carrots, ete, in July and August sow 
a few Radishes. When the Potatoes, for 
example, are planted in rows 15 inches 
apart, arow of Radishes may be sown 
between, and they will be ready for use 
and cleared off before the Potato crop in 
any way interferes with them. In Carrot 
frames the same thing may be done, and 
sometimes a Radish seed is dropped in 
here and there among the Carrots, as 
they will push up and be cleared off 
before the Carrots require much top 
room. Thus young spring Radishes are 
obtained without any special outlay or 
extra attention. Many, however, who 
try to grow early Radishes in this way 
make mistakes. One of these is sowing 
the seed too thickly. Under such cir- 
cumstances, when the plants come up 
they area mat at top and bottom, and 
when this is the case useful roots are 
never formed. Thinning out some of the 
plants as soon as they can be handled is 
one way of avoiding this, but it is a 
wasteful way ; the better plan is to sow 
thinly. One seed every six inches or so 
will give a much finer crop and better 
results altogether than close sowing. 
Many, doubtless, wonder why their 
Radishes do not all bulb, but allowing 
them to grow too close together is, as a 
rule, the cause of this. Many are most 
particular, too, in getting their seeds in 
and the crop brought to maturity; but 
after the usable part of it has “been 
gathered neglect follows, and where 
Radishes have been raised in a Potato or 
Carrot bed, it is no uncommon thing to 
see worthless Radish-tops overshadowing 
everything by the time the other crops 
should have been at their best, Culti- 
vators should always be particular in 
clearing out all the Radishes as soon as 
they become too old for use, and any 
which do not bulb jearly may be thrown 
away altogether. — 


In making up a special bed for early 

Radishes, a very shallow bed of fer- 
menting material is sufficient ; about one 
foot in depth is enough, and six inches of 
soil should be put on the top of this. 
The seed should be sown broadcast, very 
thin, and it fhonld not be covered more 
than half an inch deep. 
_ Select spots need not be chosen for 
Radishes in this State, and they can be 
sown during every menth of the year. 
They will do almost anywhere, their only 
requirements being a firm, rich, cool 
soil. Without this, especially in summer, 
the roots wiil become hot and stringy 
before they are well developed, and the 
period of their usefulness will be very 
short. 

In general culture some may prefer 
having the seed in rows; others may sow 
broadeast, and good Radishes may be had 
both ways. 

At no time should the seed be put 
more than half an inch below the surface, 
and the soil should always be trodden 
firmly over it, as this induces the plants 
to bulb quicker and better than when in 
loose material. 

Dates of sowing and quantities to pnt 
in at each time cannot be given to suit 
all; every cultivator must be guided by 
his own requirements in this respect. 


Cucumbers Turning Yellow. 


This is sometimes due to defective root 
action, brought on either by too heavy 
waterings or unsuitable soil. When 
leaf-soil or much dung is employed, the 
roots are apt to come into an unhealthy 
state, It is teat to use good loam, 
lightening it, if heavy, with a little leaf- 
soil, and apply the manure as a top 
dressing when the plants come into full 
growth, and plenty of active fibres are 
running near the surface. Cucumbers 
should never be heavily watered; the soil 
should be maintained in a moist condi- 
tion. Do not allow it to become quite 
dry, but never pour in any great quantity 
of water at a time, as this causes u tem- 
porary cessation of root-activity, and 
checks growth. Deformed fruit are often 
produced in this way. 


Bagot, Shakes, 
& Lewis, Ltd... 


STOCK AND STATION AGENTS. 


Wool, Skin and Hide Rrokers, 
Auctioneers and Valuators, 
Licensed Land Brokers, Loan 

And Estate Agents,. 


Land Department have for Sale ~- 

Some Splendid Agricultural, Grazing 
and Horticultural Lands in all parts. 
of South Australia. 

Also in Westeru Australia, New South 
Wales, and other States. 


Properties sold privately or by auction: 
in all parts of the State of South 
Australia, 

Large Estates disposed of for Closer 
Settlement. 

Advice given as to Best Means of 
Realisation. 

Plans Prepared. Valuations Made.. 
Special attention given to City and 
Suburban House and Property business. 
Persons wanting Houses cannot do 
better than apply for particulars to- 
Manager, Land Department, 18 King 

William Street, Adelaide. 


Uptodate Tailors. 


We havo a largo 
stock of Woollens. 
to choose from. 


Fitand workman- 
ship guaranteed. 


’ Also, a large stock 
of Gents’ Mercery’ 
to choose from,. 
which can he pur- 
chased at 20 per 
cent. less than 
elsewhere, 


Self-measurement 
forms supplied om 
application. 


A. BROWN & CO.— 
15 CENTRAL MARKET. 


Robert Hill,’ 


Chaff and Grain Merchant. 
64 CURRIE STREET, Adelaide. 


Bran, Pollard, Oats, Wheat 
Chick Meal, and all kinds of. 
Poultry Food ae 
AT LOWEST MARKES RATES. 
Telephone 1250, 
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Cultivation of the Potato. 


By the Editor of the ‘ Queensland Agri- 
cultural Journal.’ 


(Continued from last Issue.) 

— The Least Expensive Way. — 

This laying out is one way of sprouting 
Potatoes which should be followed by 
“every attempts potato 
culture, 
treating them, and will always pay hand- 
Somely, as the first growth and subse- 


farmer who 


It is the least expensive way of 


quent results from prepared tubers are 
infinitely better than when they are 
taken straight from the heap and planted, 
Which very many are, unfortunately, 
But there is another way of sprouting 
Which is still better. This is to get a 
Number of wood trays from 2 in. to 3 in. 
deep, and of any width and length; from 
3 ft. to 4 ft. long, and 2 ft. to 3ft. wide, 
eo handy sizes. A little fine soil is put 
4n the bottom, and the tubers aro stood 
“Ho On end as close as they can be packed 
in the trays. The ends with the eyes or 
buds on them are kept up, and the trays 
mae placed in light. airy sheds, or such 
like places. Forcing them into growth 
18 mot advisable, the object being to get 
hardy little shoots on the tubers, which 
Will not be checked when they come in 
- Contact with the soil in planting. The 
towths should not be more than 1 inch 
long when planted, and } inch is quite as 
Useful a length. If trays cannot be 
Provided for all of them, there is no 
Teason why the whole should not be laid 
Sutin sheds, or the early scrts may be 
*Prouted in trays first, planted, and the 
trays again filled with late kinds. The 
“ight time to put them in 
trays is before the growth begins. 
: Sometimes there are blind tubers. When 
these are planted there is a blank, but in 
Sprouting none but growing tubers should 
he planted. If it is seen that the growths 
%@ likely to exceed 1 inch in length 
before they gan be planted, check them 
by admitting more air, but in doing this 
take care that a cold cutting wind does 
Rot reach them, and always be sure that 


€y are protected from frost if that is 
@ 
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occurring, When the tubers are quite 
dormant it is often a long time before 
growth shows above ground. It might 
often be earlier without much chance of 
being injured by frost. All, too, desire 
their crops as early as possible if grown 
to meet early markets, and there is no 
better way of helping them on than the 
process of sproating before planting, and 
having both tuber and growths in a 
sturdy, hardy condition when put in the 
soil. I have found thig brings the crops 
ina fortnight or three weeks sooner at 
digging time than dealing with 
unsprouted tubers or those sprouted in 
the heaps, and the yield is also better 
from sprouted than unsprouted sets. Do 
not run away with the idea that there is 
a good deal of fiddling labour about it, 
and ig not worth the bother, but look on 
it as a very important aid to successful 
culture and extra remunerative returns, 
and you will not be disappointed. 

There can be no doubt that seed pota- 
toes are weakened by the rubbing off of 
the shoots when they ‘haye sprouted 
badly, but that a good crop may be 
obtained from a second sprouting has 
often been proved. Potatoes have even 
been planted when every vestige of a 
sprout was rubbed off and not an 
unsprouted eye appeared, yet they sent 
up vigorous shoots. 


— Flowering and Seeding. — 


Under favorable conditions the potato 
plant flowers freely, and produces a green 
berry which contains the true seed of the 
plant, It is from the:e seeds that the 
different new kinds of potatoes ara pro- 
duced. I need not here go into’the 
matter of the production of seedling 
potatoes, as what is intended here is_ 
merely instruction to young farmers who 
have had little or no experience pre- 
viously in the art of successful potato- 
growing The work of raising new 
varieties is expensive and tedious, and is 
only undertaken by certain growers (as I 


shal! presently show when I come to the - 


cross-fertilising of potatoes), who practi- 
cally devote their lives to the business, 
sowing hundreds of thousands of seeds, 
to find sometimes only one new plant 
worth cultivating. 


19° 


The potato plant does not produce 
seed so freely in this State as in colder 
climates, and it is, perhaps, as well that 
it does not Hower heavily, since experi- 
ments on 


The Effect of Flowering of Potatoes, 


made by a German scientist, some years 
ago, to ascertain whether blossoming was 
detrimental to the development, of potato 
tubers, showed that the effort of the plant 
to provide for its reproduction by means 
of seeds seemed to result in a corres- 
ponding weakness in its root growth and 
in the size and numbers of the tubers. 
The experiments were carried out on a 
number of plots on similar soil, every 
condition being exactly the same. On 
one plot the plants were allowed to bloom 
as much as they liked, but the blooms of 
the plants in other plots were cut off at 
different times. The crop that had not 
been topped at all was the worst yield, 
and the best crop was the one that had 
been prevented from blooming by being 
topped at frequent intervals. Those that 
were topped at the latest stage of the 
plants’ growth were not so satisfactory as 
in the case of the crop frequently topped 
off. 
(To be Continued.) 


MY JEWELLER, 


. G. W. Cox, 


f i “Sy es 

GED AND 
LOCK REPAIRS. 

Good Work at Moderate Charges, 


Watches Cleaned from 2s. 6d. 


A well-selected stock of Watches and 
Jewellery at’ fair play prices, 


G: We COX, 


1 Rundle Street, peshive Corner 
And at 146 Rundle Street, 


E. BLACKEBY, 


BOOT & SHOE MANUFACTURER, 
226 Rundle Street, Adelaide. 


CUT SOLES A SPECIALITY 


NO 
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Care ae 


Goywvernment Poultry Station. 


Agricultural College, Roseworthy: 


Eggs and Chickens for Sale during Season. 


Black Orpington, Buff Orpington, and Indian Game—Eggs, 15s., Chickens, 30s. a dozen. 

Silver Wyandottes, Haverolles, Minorca, White Wyandotte, White Leghorn, Old English Game—Eggs, 1Cs., Chickens, 21s. a dozen. 
Table Birds—Eggs from various crosses, 3s.. when available. 

Settings will be 15 eggs and no replacements. Chickens at a month old. he stock is of first-class quality and vigorous” 


For further particulars apply to the Poultry Expert, Crown Lands Offices, or the Poultry Superintendent Agricultural 
College, Roseworthy. : 


Use A. W. Dobbie & Co.’s SPRAY 
PUMPS and Secure Prime Fruit. 


DUPLEX Ce. Y EXCELSIOR 
Spray Pump, fits ‘any, Bucket, the strong ~ OS Old Favorite, equally good for larg® 
all brass pump for people with only a few or small gardens, strong double actiod, 


trees, #3 (Sh brass pumps, perfect mixer, latest 
Price, £1 2s. Gd. nozzle (double), 12 ft. hose for tw? 


sets hose and nozzles, in 24 gal. stoub 
= galanized iron tank, 


&D 10s. 


LITTLE GIANT 


Popular Favorite, best double action brass 
pump, automatic agitator, 6 ft. hose, single 
spray nozzle, in 8 gal. painted galvanized 


EXCELSIOR 


SPECIAL, fitted in strong 50 gallo™ 


tank, 
wood vat, double nozzle and extensio# 
B22 1LTs. 6d. pipe, 25 ft. hose, and all improve~ 
; raents, 
als 
£10. 


LITVCLE GEM 
will spray continuously for 10 minutes after ((/)N 

pumping for one or two minutes, \s Un} 
SSSA 


A. W. Dobbie & Co, ===> “Sour aie 


nd 


Send for Detailed 
Catalogues 


‘800d when stewed. 
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The Oxchauta. 


Notes for the Month. 


— Cherries, Apricots, and Peaches, — 

The above fruit should be plentiful 
this month, and most of the cherries will 
find ready sale for dessert purposes ; some 
will be converted into jam. arly 
Peaches are valueless for jam-making 
but are excellent for dessert, and are 
Apricots, though 
Suitable for dessert, and used largely for 
that purpose, find ready sale at the jam 
factories, where they are canned, pulped, 
Or made into jam. In our drier and 
Warmer districts the fruit is generally 
dried, and put upon the market in this 
Shape—1 lb. of the dried product being 
€qual to from 43 to 7 lbs. of fresh fruit, 


“According to the variety dried. 


When used for this latter purpose the 
fruit should be allowed to ripen well 
before picking, but it must be handled 
before it is so ripe that it will mash up 
When handling. The best dried fruit is 
that made from the ripe fruit. In drying 
the operator must seo that the fruit is 
kept clear of dust, as any dust falling on 
this or any newly-cut fruit will adhere to 


‘it and spoil it, therefore, whenever 


Possible, use a lucerne paddock for 


“drying, or, in any case, keep as far away 
48 possible from dust and sand, 


As soon as the fruit is quite tough, and 
has lost most of its moisture, it should be 
taken from the trays aud put in calico 


‘bags, and securely tied in order to keep 


the moths out. When packing them for 


the market, see that they are graded and 


Packed in neat boxes which have been 
lined with paper. 


— Attention to Strawberries. — 


Strawberry runners that appear on the 
fruiting plants should be removed, unless 
wanted for future planting, as soon as 
they appear. Barren strawberry plants 
are frequently found in our gardens, and 
as these are generally robust, producing 
plenty of runners, they are often perpetu- 
ated. 
not 
between plants béaring staminate or 
perfect blossoms, which contain both 
The male or 


Even professional gardeners do 


always recognise the distinction 


male and female organs 
staminate blossoms can be told from the 
female or pistillate by the long stamens 
with yellow pollen standing in a row 
around the young berry, while yet in 
bloom ; pistillate blooms do not contain 
this. 1 is always better to plant several 
kinds of strawberries, which flower about 
the same time, near each other, so that 
there may be better fertilisation of the 
flowers, If only those varieties which 
are imperfect, i.e., in which the blossoms 
contain no stamens in addition to the 
pistils, be planted the result is usually a 
failure. 
— Irrigation. — 

In districts where irrigation is practised 
it will be found necessary to. water all 
trees, vines, lucerne, or any other crops 
this month, and be sure to work up the 
ground as soon at it is dry enough to 
allow the horses and cultivator on the 
land. 

— Keep the Weeds Down. — 

Horses and cultivators should have 
but little rest this month, as an orchard 
neglected for a few days will soon be 
covered with a coating of summer grass 
which will take many a hard day’s. work 
to eradicate. and couch grass spreads 
rapidly when left undisturbed. Where 
there are bad patches of couch grass 
these should be ploughed up and 
harrowed on a very hot day, as the roots 
soon die exposed to the sun. 


— Codlin Moth. — 

A strict watch must be kept over 
bandages on the pear, apple, and quince 
trees. and all fruit should be picked up 
and destroyed either by feeding it to the 
stock immediately or boiling or burning 
it; but not by burying it, as a few of our 


Tt if 
to the interest of every grower to see that 
every grub is destroyed before it can 
fly. 


careless growers have tried to do. 


— Care of Young Trees, — 
Newly planted trees should be looked 
over, and all unnecessary and misplaced 
shoots rubbed off. The plant then puts 
all its strength into the shoots that are 
left, causing a much stronger growth. 


— Attention to Vines. — 

Thin out the superfluous shoots on 
vines, allowing just sufficient to remain 
to furnish next year’s crop, and to act as 
a partial shade, Stop the fruit bearing 
shoots at the second or third joint beyond 
each bunch, Thin out the bunches and 
the berries. Thus the ripening will be 
hastened, and better sized quality 
ensured, In the case of trellis and 
house covered vines, see that the wall is 
covered with useful wood for present and 
future use. Remove shoots that have a 
tendency to cross and overlap others. 
Towards the end of the month give the 
the vines liquid manure or dressings of 
bonemeal, old mortar, and well. rotted 
dung or spent cow manure as a mulch, 
Keep the soil around them clean, sweet, 
well erated, and free from weeds. 


G. A. PREVOST & CO., 
Currie Street, 
ADELAIDE.’ 


FRUIT EXPORTERS 
ON GROWERS’ ACCOUNT. 
EVERY FACILITY GIVEN. 
Sole Agents in S.A. for— 
Nicholls’ Arsenate of Lead 
x Bordeaux Paste 
‘s Fungicide 
if Insecticide 
‘Bave-uw’ Power Sprayers 
Jones’ Lancaster Hand 
Sprayers. 
Barger’s Disc Cultivators 


Write for [lustrated Pamphlet. 


Suppliers of— 
FRUIT EXPORT CASES, WOOD 
WRAPPING PAPER, 
CORK DUST. 


WOOL, 
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Case Mill, Wirrabarra Forest, with Stack of over One Thousand 
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Apple Export Cases (Remarkable Pine) ready for Delivery. 
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NOTES ON EUROPEAN 
NURSERIES. 


After an absonce of two months from 
the United States. which was spent ina 
business and observation tour of all the 
prominent nursery centres in England, 
Scotland, France, Belgium, and Holland> 
Mr. R. T. Brown, manager of the Cottage 
Gardens Co., Queens, L. I., returned to 
these shores on Wednesday, September 
15, per 8. S. Majestic of the White Star 
Line, which made one of her swiftest 
trips in recent years. 

In, speaking of his observations abrcad, 
Mr. Brown states that tle uniformly best 
kept-up nurseries he noticed were those 
at Boskoop Ho'land, but few of the foreign 
establishments are conducted on as large 
a scale as are to be found here. In this 
nursery centre no striking features were 
noted, beyond the fact that all the growers 
are restricted as to area, and that in re- 


latively very small acreages of ground a 
suprisingly large amount of stock is grown 
for exportation. Nurseries at Boskoop 
are about all alike and grow about tho 
some stocks; after you have seen one you 
have practically seen all. The principie 
stock grown is hybrid Rhododendrons for 
the American market; Cstawbiense varie- 
ties, Parsons’ hybrids, and that class, also 
conifers in large quantities. The large 
flowering Clematis seen growing here was 
worth notice, it was in full flower and in 
all verieties, the pines are supported on 
large cane stakes, from 6 to 7 ft height, 
and make a very charming appearance. 

At Oudenbosch, Holland, another nur- 
sery centre, the growers have higher 
ground than at Boskoop, therefore no 
canals. The soil here seems to be especi- 
ally adapted for the growing of deciduous 
stock. 

Speaking generally, Mr.Brown said that 
it appeared to him as if the nurseries on 
the other side were taking more interest 


and care than ever in growing deciduous 
trees, The general rule now is for the 
first two or three years to use a stako to 
every tree. This system will result in assu- 
ring a large guantity of straight trunks. 
The trouble heretofore has been that after 
importation and growing on, many trees 
are unfit for sale owing to their develop- 
ing a crooked stem. The growers noW 
use a cane stake, substitutiag for this @ 
heavier one when it is called for, This 
extra work adds somewhat to the cost of 
the stock, put it is well worth paying eve 
25 per cent. more in order to secure abso~ 
luiely salable goods 

At Ondenbosch, and in his travels all 
over Continent and Great Britain, 
a scarcity was noticed in a number of 
varieties of Lest trees in import sizes. 

In Belgium it was noticed that stock 
handled by the nurserymen for planting 
out was much yonnger than with ué, 
planters of home grounds and estates 
being apparently satisfied to wait on the 
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developing growths. None of the nur- 
Serymen visited carried any quantity of 
j@rge specimen trees as here, in fact, they 
do not care to handle trees over 2 to 23 in 
in diameter. Throu ghout all his travels 
Mr Brown found no particular demand 
for large trees. 

The traye.ler was much impressed with 


the system adopted by Croux et Fils at 


Chatenay, France, some ten miles out of — 


Paris. The general layout of the nur- 
Series excited his admiration,‘as did also 
the large varicty of the fine specimen 
Conifers, These nurseries carry a- large 
; Acreage of dwarf fruit trees of all kinds, 
having probably the finest and most 
xtensive collection in Europe, They 
have started a new nursery, at some dis- 
tance from ihe old one, of 100 acres, 5) 
Acres oi which have been set cut in dwarf 
8nd trained fruits, many of which are 
8town on the espalier system. Last year 
the Cottage Gardens Co. made largo im- 
Portations of dwarf apples from England 


View in Plantation of Remarkable Pine (Pinus insignus), Bundaleer 


Forest, 18 years’ growth. 


and of dwarf pears from Croug et Fils, and 
this year they are also mporting exten- 
sively. More particularly for private 


places, one great fuctor in favour of these 


dwarf varieties in this country is that 


they are far easier to spray and thus to 
keep clear from scale. Questioned as to 
whether scale was not more prone t) artack 


dwarf fruits than the standards, Mr 


Brown replie | in the nesative, stating it 
was simply a quostion of constitution, the 
scalo naturally attaching the weaker 
plants of either kind. His endeavour 
was to make importations of dwarf varie- 
ties which have beon found to do well in 
America grown as standards and the 


Company is also irying the best Euro-. 


pean sorts. Mr Brown states that the 
demand for dwarf fruits is increasing 
ra; idly in the United States, this class 
of trees being greatly in favour among 
those who have had experience with them, 
and that, when properly handled, they 
give immense yields. 


[PHOTO 


Ag an instance in point, Mr Brown 
spoke of the excellent crops of dwarf fruit. 
yieldel by the plantations of Paul 
Cravath, Esq., at Locust Valley, L. L., 
where he had seen even larger crops of 
fruit than on the Continent. 

‘As to dwarf pears, the Freuch varieties 
lead the world. and the growers there, 
having devoted their attention to this 
fruit for years, have many varieties which 
are superior to our best in America, and 
it has been found that some of these have 
done very well here, being also absolutely 
as hardy asthe standards. Another point 
in favour of the dwarf fruit is their hand- 
iness with which the trees may be gotten 
at for praning and the relatively small 
space of ground they occupy, making them 
especially desirable for limited areas on. 
small country places. 

The concern of Barbier et Cie, Orleans 
France, with a nursery of 250 acres, grow 
all their seedlings and cuttings in sym- 
metrially laid out beds, and show acres 
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American Ash (25 years old), Wirrabarra 


Forest (Summer View). 


upon acres in perfect condition, both 
This firm 
‘exports all over the world and makes a 
point of keeping no stock over three or 
four years old. 


evergreens and deciduous. 


At Angers, in the west of France, 

-another nursery centre, Mr Brown found 
that stock was not handled as well as near 
Paris, but that certain varieties of con- 
ifers were here found very well done, the 
the climate being especially favourable 
to these. 

In Great Britain Mr, Brown’s time was 


limited, and so many rainy days were 
encountered that it interfered consider- 
ably with his visits. He managed, how- 
ever, to see all the prominent nurseries 
at Windlesham and Bagshot, such as 
Fromow & Sons (at the former place) 
and that of Chas. Slocock at Woking, In 
these nurseries he observed fine collec- 
tions of Rhododendrons. The English 
growers are becoming more interested in 
this culture and are working up large 
quantites of varieties suitable for the 
American trade; this means that, in a few 


years, varieties which are scarce now will 
become more available and cheaper. 

Throughout all the nurseries of Hurope 
Mr Brown noticed that spraying of trees 
was almost unknown and uncalled for, 
and that there was very little suffering 
from insect foes. but that there was trou- 
ble encountered at times from mildew. 
He found that in England, particularly, 
the growers were anxious to cater to the 
American trade and were working up 
large quantities of stock, especially of 
conifers, that will be suitable thereto, and 
he thinks they are wise in doing this. 

A nursery establishment that struck 


Mr. Brown most favourably was that of 
Fisher, Son & Sibrey, one of the largest 


and oldest in England, located near 
Sheffield. Here, especially, the Hollies 
are particularly fine and are to be found 
in every veriety, the specimen Hollies 
affording a magnificent display. The 
grounds are laid out in well arranged 
walks and offer some splendid vistas. The 
stock shown is in good shape, can he 
moved at any time and isto be had in 


tremendous quantities. There is also 
grown a large acreage of deciduous trees. 


A very pleasant day was spent in the 
company of Mr. Atkinson, one of the 
owners. Mr. Brown found that some of 
the common green varieties of Holly ace 
hardier than others, and his firm is import- 
ing the green and variegated varieties and 
will give them right surroundings in their 
nursery and expect to be able to grow 
them on without loss. If American pur-' 
chasers will care for their Hollies, and 
plant them in correct (properly protected) 
situations, Mr.Brown has no doubt that 
many varieties can be grown here success- 
fully. 

The “jungle” growth, as the writer puts 
it, noticable in many parts of Europe, 
was also observed by Mr. Brown, The 
desire of land owners to completely screen 
their houses from the road seems to have 
developed a universal practice, and thus, 
from the street, the beauty of the home 
grounds is generally hidden from sight 
by a dense tangle of unchecked growth— 
entirely different from the style of open 
planting prevailing in America, which 
permits the passerby to enjoy the beauties 
of the lawn and their plantings equally 
with their owner. An advantage with 
the closed-in grounds, however, is that 
it enables a better scenic effect to be ob- 
tained from the mansion or house, and, 
as a rule, in these enclosures will be found 
beautiful bedding and complete rockery 
work, Hollies and Bays are used to good 
advantage to give effect. 

—‘ Florists Exchange.’ 


———— 
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Interesting Orchard Notes. 


An Illinois horticulturist is reported to 


‘have originated a new berry called the 


raspberry-strawberry, it being a cross 
between those two fruits. 


Kok kK 
arr aan 


A farmer who has grown the new berry 
for three years says the bush is 3 feet 
high, and that the fruit has a more 
delicate flour than either the raspberry 


or strawberry. 


Ok kk Kk ; 
OKO 


Damsons were cheap in London the 
last week of September. Some 5.(00 
half-bushels were sold in the two leading 
markets, and the bulk brought as low as 
eightpence the half-bushel. Plums and 
apples were also a drug, the latter only 
bringing 2/ a bushel for good fruit. 


KOK OK KO 
OK OK OK RK 


. Grapes were sold in Covent Garden 
Market in early October last at extremely 
low prices. French grapcs in fancy 
baskets, each containing 15ib., fetched 
1/8 each. Spanish grapes realised 3d per 
Ib., in 10lb. boxes. English hot-house 
8rapes were never before sold so cheap. 
Muscats of Alexandria at 1/6 per Jb., and 
black Alicantes at 8d. 


: * Ok 
epg hates 


Paderewski is an enthusiastic horticul- 
turist, and his wife shares his passion. 
The pianist and his wife won prizes at 
the horticultural exhibition at Geneva, 
Where Madame Paderewski carried off the 
Silver cup and a special prize. The 
Pianist himself sent 50 kinds of grapes. 
apples, and pears, grown at Riond 
Bosson, near Morges, aud was awarded a 
Special prize. Paderewski likes. to use 
the pruning-hook and the watering-can, 
and often finds himself rushing from the 
keyboard into the garden, 


‘ok ’ 
a aT 


The Japaneso cherry is one of the most 


beautiful of flowering trees, The Mikado 


has paid President Taft the com pliment 
of offering him a present of 5,000 of these 
trees for the adornment of the streets 
and parks of Washington. In recogni- 
tion of the Hudson River Tercentenary 


W. Gri,] “ King’ Tree, Wirrabarra Forest, Height [PuHoro. 
120 feet. (Distant View). 
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celebration, the city of New York will 
also receive from the same source a gift 

~ of 300 Japanese cherry trees, to be 
planted by Japanese gardeners sent over 
for the purpose of seeing that they get 
the proper kind of start. i 


Pr a ara 


Several kinds of the rarer tropical fruits 
have recently made their appearance in 
London, From Madeira come the grana- 
dilla, one of tho passifloras, a fruit like an 
egg in appearance, and full of sweet jelly. 

_ Another speciality is the Monstera deli- 


ciosa ; its long fruit resemble maize cobs; 
they rfpen upwards, starting from the 
bottom, very sweet and luscious. From 
60 to 80 cases of mangoes arrive weekly, 
and the first custard apples (Anona) are 
due to make their appearance. The con- 
signments of, Avocado pears (which are 
eaten with pepper and salt) total between 
30 and 40 cases per week, These strange 
foreign fruits are increasing yeatly in 
favor. No matter how large the supplies 
they are always sold. They provide a 
variety for those who can afford them, at 
a time of year when there is little choice. 
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BEE -CULTURE. 


Bees in Relation to Flowers 
and Fruit-Culture. 


By Isaac Hopkins, Apiarian, in Bulletin 
18 of N.Z. Department of Agriculture, 


Il. IN RELATION TO FRUIT 
CULTURE. 


(Continued from last issue.) 
— Spraying fFruit-Trees While in 
Blossom, — 

Ido not know that it is necessary , to 
say much on this subject, as I dare say 
our orchardists are well aware that spray- 
ing trees with the usual poisonous mix- 


tures while in blossom is not only 


injurious to the blossoms themselves by 


destroying the pollen, but also poisons 
the bees which visit them, thus defeating 
the object every orchardist should keep 
in view—the cross-fertilisation of the 
blossoms, In a number of the American 
States there are laws against doing so. 


— Do Bees Injure Fruit? — 

Fortunately, the ignorant prejudice 
against bees common some years ago 
amongst viticulturists and other fruit- 
growers is fast dying out. It was 
believed at one time in America that bees 
punctured and destroyed grapes and 
other delicate fruits, and, notwithstanding 
that the results of exhaustive experimenst 
conclusively proved the contrary, it took 
along time to convince them they were 
wrong. 
grapes, but during a dearth of honey they 
will suck the juice from ripe grapes and 
other fruits after they have been punc- 
tured by some other animal, or have 
burst through overripeness. Sound 
grapes smeared with honey have been 
put into a hive containing a starviug 
colony of bees : the honey has quickly 
vanished, but not a grape has been 
injured. Bunches of sound grapes have 
been left in four or five hives at a time, 
directly in contact with the bees and 
-after three weeks every grape was perfect- 
ly intact, but glued to the combs. 


Bees cannot puncture sound 
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— Conclusion, — 

I could go on quoting the opinions of 
mauy other able authorities in the same 
strain, but enough has been said to 
convince orchardists, if it were needed? 
that it is vital to their intereats either to 
keep bees or to see that there are plenty 
in the neighbourhood of their orchards 
It remains only for me to say to those 
who wish to follow up their investigations 
on this subject, I would recommend 
them to read the works of Darwin, 
Maller, Lord Iveagh (Sir John Lubbock), 
and Cheshire. 

I would point out that in New Zealand 
we have not the number of fertilising in- 


_ sects there are in Europe or America, 


consequently we are even more dependent 
on the hive hees than are orchardists in 
those quarters of the globe. I think I am 
correct in saying there are practically no 
other insects but the hive-bees about in 
New Zealand when fruit-trees are in 
blossom. Finally, as a summary, I will 
quote the conclusions of Herman Muller 
on the comparative value of bees as 
fertilisers. He says in his great work on 
“The Fertilisation of Flowers,”— 

Bees, which not only feed on the 
produce of flowers but nourish their 
young also thereou, are in such intimate 
and lifelong relations with ‘flowers that 
they show more adaptation toa floral diet, 
and are more important fertilisation of 
our flowers, and have therefore led to 
more adaptive modifiactions in~ these 
flowers than all the foregoing orders (of 
insects) put together. Bees, 
as the most skilful and diligent visitors, 
have played the chief evolution of flowers; 
we owe to them the most numerous, the 
most varied. and most specialised forms. 
Flowers adapted to bees probably surpass 
all others together in variety of colour. 
The most specialised, and especially the 
gregarious, bees have produced great 
differentiations in colour, which enable 
them on their journeys to keep to a single 
species of flower. While those flowers 
which are fitted for a miscellaneous lot of 
short-lipped insects usually exhibit 
similar colours (especially white or yellow) 
over a range of several allied species, 
the most closely allied species growing in 
the same locality, when adapted for bees, 
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are usually of different colours, and can 
thereby be recognised at a glance. 


THE END. 


The way to get rid of this fellow and 
all his kind us to spray the leaves 
they feed on with 


wits 


Guaranteed EFFECTUAL. 
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© —B.G.PRATT COMPANY 
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Write for FREE Booklet on Spraying for Orchard Peste 
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That You Can 


Have 
Your Worn and Dis- 
carded Silverware 


Re-Plated-and Made 
to Look Like New by 
sending it to 
B. WALLIS, 
78 Flinders St. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed 


Bickford’s | 
Arsenate . Lead 


An infallible insecticide for all leaf- 
eating insects, including Codlin Moth, 
Potato Bug, Curculio Beetle, Apple 
Root Borer, ete. 
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HACKETT, 


Seedsmen and Nurserymen, — 


BEE GOODS. 


BEES, pure Ligurian. BEES, Hybrids. 
, BOOKS ON BEEKEEPING 
A.B.C. OF BEE CULTURE, 6/ 


BEE BRUSHES, 6d and 1/ 

BEF, VEILS, 2/6 each 

« BOSS” COMB FASTENER, 3/ 

COMB FOUNDATION, Brood, (5 sheets 
to lb) 2/3 lb; 10 Ib box, 20/ 

COMB FOUNDATION, Section (8 sheets 
to lb) 2/9 Ib 

COMB FOUNDATION, Light Section, extra quality, 3/6 lb. 


do. CUTTERS (Carlin’s), 1/ 
do. “MILLS 
’ do. ROLLER, “ Daisy,” for sections, 1} 
do. _ FASTENER (Parker’s), 1/6 
do. do, “ Daisy,” with Lamp 


complete, 5/ 

DIVISION BOARDS, Yd 
DRONE TRAPS, “ Alley’s,” 2/6 
ENTRANCE GUARDS or DRONE EXCLUDERS, 6d 
EMBEDDERS, SPUR 
ENAMEL CLOTH MaTS for covering frames, 6d 
FEEDERS, ‘Simplicity,’ 6d 

do. ‘Doolittle, 2/ Length of frame 
FRAMES, ‘ Langstroth, NAILED AND IN FLAT 

do, ‘ Hoffmann’ (self-spacing), in flat, set 100 


GLOVES, LEATHER, 2/ and 2/6 pair 


do. RUBBER, to order 
GLASS SUPERS, 5 in. 2/ 
HIVE CARRIERS, 1] pair 
HONEY EXTRACTORS, ‘Novice,’ 2-frame, 45/ and 50/ 
Gh « Amateur,’ 30/ , 
do. ‘Cowan,’ 2-frame, reversible, 75/ 
do. <Qowan,’ 4-frame, reversible 
HONEY CISTERNS WITH STRAINER, 100 lbs, 20 lbs, 
300 Ibs, 460 lbs 
HONEY BOARDS (Zinc) or QUEEN EXOCLUDERS, 1/ to 1/3 
HONEY TINS (lever top), 2 lb, 4 1b, 7 1b, 10 1b; round 
do. 14 lb, 30 lb, 60 1b; square 
HONEY JARS (Glass), 2 1b; round, screw top, 6/ doz 
‘HUBBARD’ SECTION PRESS, 16/6 
KNIFE HBATERS, with Lamp, 5/ 


KNIVES, UNCAPPING, ‘Bingham,’ 4/, 4/6 and 5/ 


MATS FOR COVERING FRAMES, 6d, bound 9d each 

METAL RABBBTS for Frames, 6d and 9d doz 

NAILS for Hives; NAILS for Frames 

‘PORTER’? BEE ESCAPES, 1/6 

QUEEN AND DRONE TRAPS, ‘Alley’s,’ best, 2/6 

QUEEN BEES 

QUEEN CELL PROTECTORS, 4d cach, 3/6 doz - 

QUEEN CAGBS, ‘ Benton’s’ (for posting Queens), ‘The Peat’ 
(for introducing Queens), 6d each 

SMOKERS, Standard Root, the latest and best, 6/6 


do. . Root Junior, 5/6 

do. Root Jumbo, 8/ 

do. ‘Bingham,’ 5/8, 6/ and 7/ 
do. ‘Clark’s’ (Cold Blast), 4/3 


SEEDS OF BEE PLAN'S, 6d pkt., collection 12 varieties, 5/ 
SECTION BOXES, one piece V groove, 1 1b per 100 
SCREW CAPS AND COLLARS for Honey Tins, &., 1/6 doz. 
STING REMEDY, ‘ Never Fail,’ 1/8 bottle 
SCRAPERS for Hives 
TANKS, complete with Cover, Strainer, and Gate 
UNCAPPING CANS : 
VAN DENSEN HIVE CLAMPS, 4d pair 
VEILS, 2/6 : 
WAX EXTRACTORS 
WAX SMELTIERS for ‘fastening in’ Foundation, 3/ 
WIRE, TINNED, Reels. 4-lb 5d, 4-1b 9d, 1-1b 1/3 

do. 2 oz. Coils 2d to 3d each, 5 Ib coil 5/ 
ZING HONEY BOARDS (Queen exciuding), from 1; 


HIVES OF BEES. 


Pure Ligurians, Hybrids, &c. 


BEE HIVES. 


STANDARD LANGSTROTH, Gable Roof, 10 frames, Set up and 
: Painted, 10/6 


do, do. Wired, with Starters 13/ 
do, do, In Flat, 7/6 
do. Gable Roof, with Half Storey set up 
and Painted, with sections 
complete, 15/6 
do. In Flat, 10/10 
do. ‘Iwo Storey, Set Up and Painted, i6/ 
do, In Flat, 11/8 ; 
BODLES, Set Up and Painted, 4/; In Flat, 3/ 
ROOF do. Gla,  @y) 
BOLVOM BOARD do. 9) do, 16 


HALE STOREY, complete with 28 Sections, Set Up and 
Painted, 5/ : 
do. do. ° With Starters, 5/ 
do. do. . In Flat, 2/, or in sections 3/4 
SHIPPING CRATE (to go under Cover), set up complete, 4/; 
: also Separators 
_ do. In Flat, 2/6. with Separators 
FRAMES, LANGSTROTH, in Fiat, 1/2 per set of 10, 11/ per 100 
do. Nailed, 1/6 per set of 10 
do. Nailed and Wired, 2/6 set 
do. do. With Starters, 4/ set 
do. do. With full Sheets Foundation, 8 
0. WIDE for Sections, Set of 7 in Flat, 1/9 


do. do, With Separators, do. 3/ - 

Ge do. Set Up, 4/ 

do, do, Made up with Sections, 1/ 
each, 7/ Set ’ 

do, do. Separators for do., 3/3 set 


of 14 
do. Hoffmann Self Spacing, in Flat, 2/ set- 
of 10, 18/ per 100 


| Other Bee Goods to Order. 


Bees-Wax Bought. 


73 Rundle Street, Adelaide, South Australia. 
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Pure-Bred Arab’s Speed 


At the recent sale of pedigree Arab 
stock at Crabbet Park, England, Mr. W 
S Blunt made a speech in which he re- 
lated some interesting experiences on the 
breeding of Arab stock. He recalled that 
twenty-seven years ago the idea of pro- 
ducing a racehorse out of pure Arab stock 
was taken up by the Jockey Club, and 
that Lord Calthorpe, Mr. Chaplin, and 
Prince Batthyany had agreed to give 
prizes at Newmarket for Arabs. The idea 
was soon abondoned, for the English 
horse, which was three parts Arab, had 
been bred for speed for over 200 years, 
and the Arab could not catch him up 
during a man’s lifetime. In trying to 
improve the Arab in the way of speed 
they risked losing the qualities for which 
he was prized—namely, his short strong 
back, his wiry sinews, his iron feet, and 
that nice balance of all his machinery 
which makes him the perfect horse he is, 

Mr, Blunt was convinced that the Arab 
had in him the potentiality of high racing 
speed. The late Lord Bradford, he re- 
lated, had proved that in conjunction with 
English his stock could win against 
English thoroughbreds. The best instance 
of this was when, in 1882, the late Duke of 
Westminster bought one of the Crabbet 
mares—Basilisk—and put her to his 
Derby winner Bend Or. By him he had 
a filly which he sold to Lord Bradford, 
who put her to his Chippendale, the pro- 
duce of this second cross being a colt, 
‘who in 1894°won the Dee Stakes. Lord 
Bradford also won many hurdle races 
with another half-Arab colt by Chippen- 


“dale out of another of the Crabbet-mares _ 


—Purple Iris—the produce in this case 
of a first cross. What was especially 
remarkable about both these cases was 
that the original Arab mare Basilisk was 
quite a small one, hardly over fourteen 
hands, while neither of the mares had 
individually the least turn of speed. 

Asto the Arab market. Mr. Blunt 
stated that he had heard from the largest 
Arab breeder in Continental Europe that 
that the Arab stallion for half-bred stock 
was never so popular. He was selling 
freely to Germany, Austria, Italy, and 
Spain, all of which countries understood 
the Arab’s merits, and employed him in 
their Goverment studs. 

It has always been a matter of regret 
to him that so few first-class stallions had 
remained in England, where these would 
prove the best possible sires for hunter, 
no less than for polo stock. As it was, 
nearly all went abroad. 


—‘ Pastoralist’s Review.’ 


Ill-Fitting Harness. 


“ 


Now that harvest work has begun 
farmers should show consideration for 
their working horses by seeing that 
each animal is a 


Tl- 


fitting harness is a source of misery to 


the harness for 
proper fit and in thorough order. 


horses, and it must be a monetary loss to 
the farmer, because if the horse is in pain it 
cannot do its best work or derive proper 
benefit from its feed. On many farms it 
would appear to be the usual practice to 
moke the horse fit the harness, instead of 
having the harness to fit the horse. It 
does not seem to be realised that a badly 
fitting collar, even if it is only an inch too 
long or too'short, or if it is too wide or too 
narrow, will gall shoulders just as surely 
as ibis used. It isa barbarous practice 
to work a horse with galled or raw should- 
ers, and the mau who does it deserves 
punisnment. Not only is the poor 
animal in pain while working but he is 
tortured by flies when the harness is 
removed, and thus gets no rest, If the 
farmer is not sure of his own ability to 
decide when a collar fits aright, he should 
invoke the aid. of a competent harness 


maker. A perfectly fitting collar, and 
washing the shoulders at noon and night 
in strong lime water and then in clear, 
tepid water, will keep the shoulders of 
even young, newly-broken horses in good 
The collar itself should be 
sponged clean daily if 1t is leather faced 
The ideal fis of harness is decribed 


condition. 


n the old expression, “Neither too free 
nor too bind,’? which means that harness 
should be buckled just tight enough te 
give a sense of support and prevent shif- 
ting, but not so tight as'‘to cause undue 


pressure. Straps that are too long oF 


too short mean misery to the horse 
The exerciso of care and proper judgment 
in connection with harness-fitting ought 
to be the rule of every farm, 


ed 
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Miscellaneous Items. 


A pinch of salt and ashes will keep a 
horse from having colic. 


* * * * * * 


Some people watch the copper coins so 
Narrowly that silver dollars roll past 
them unobserved. 


* * * * x * 


Tight binder canvases means extra and 
Useless draft on the team. The canvases 
Should be run as slack as possible, to have 
them carry the grain properly. 


* x * * * * 


The South Australian Government 
have purchased, at £6 per acre, portion 
of the Koonoona Estate, near Farrell’s 
Flat, comprising 8,698 acres, for the 
Purpose of closer settlement, 


* * * x * 4 


The New York Department of Agri- 
culture is trying this summer what it 
Calls “shirt-sleeves” meetings—that is, 
Small gatherings on farms where neigh- 
bours come together to talk over impor- 
tant matters. 


co * * * * * 


While no class of farm stock requires 
less labor in their care, or cost less for 
their keeping than sheep, perhaps no 
Class is more subject to ailment from 
°ver-feeding, or to drop out of business 
80 quickly from this cause. 


. 


* * * * * BS 


Tight binder canvases cause the rollers 
to become warped out of alignment, and 
the roller bearings to wear rapidly. They 
Mean extra horse-power, and extra horse- 
Power: means more feed and less acres 
harvested, which all sifts down to a 
Smaller net profit per bushel of grain. 


* * * * * * 


The binder chains come in for a good 
deal of hard wear during harvest. Secure 
\ stick of graphite and rub them well 
before putting the machine into the 
field, keep them well oiled and supplied 
with graphite, and give them moderate 
‘lack, and you will he pleased with the 
Tesult, 
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«‘ The prize was given to the man, not 
the colt,” is a familiar ring-side reproach, 
which, though often true in fact, is not 
always deserved as criticism. The judgo 
may be quite justified in giving the prize 
to an exhibitor who shows a _ weil- 
mannered entry, not too shy to bear 
inspection, over a competitor whose colt 
manages to keep its dam between it and. 
the judge. If you have a beast to show, 
train it, or don’t blame the judge if he 
gives a poorer one the prize. 


* * ¥ * * % 


Mr. A. E. Braund, consular representa- 
tive for the Argentine Republic, writes— 
The question as to whether sheep 
inscribed in the Australian flock books 
would be eligible for inscription in the 
Argentine flock books has been frequently 
asked, and, in order to clear up this 
important point, a cable was sent to the 
Argentine Government, which has 
brought back the reply -that sheep 
inscribed in the Australasian flock books 
are eligible for inscription in the Argen- 
tine flock books. 


* Cte aces aa * 


Economy and celerity have displaced 
in Great Britain the characteristic 
features of the old-time harvests. “ The 
Times’ estimates that the harvest outlay 
now would run from 5/ to not more then 
10/ per acre, whereas, in the old days, 
what with the vast amount of hand- 
jabor, and the querulous and incessant 
calls for beer, it was a slow and risky 
process, costing £1 per acre for cutting 
and stooking alone. This great improve- 
ment has been achieved largely by the 
advent of the self-binder. ; 


M. L. Tomlinson, 


(LATE J. G. ORAM), 
Manufacturing Jeweller, 
Watchmaker, ~ 
Diamond Setter & Engraver. 


Repairs to Watches, Clocks, and J ewellery 
of every description accurately, artistically 
and promptly executed at moderate prices. 


27 Grenfell St., Adelaide. 
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patterns. 

New Goods now open for Spring and 
Summer wear, 

First-class fit and workmanship guar- 
anteed. 
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by ordering your next suit from us. We 
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Developing a Dairy Herd. 


“ Southern Farmer,’ in Queensland 
Agricultural Journal, gives the following 
notes on raising a good dairy herd:— 

Ti we would produca good milkers we 
must have good stock to breed from as 
well as the proper barns and conveniences 
for caring for them. It matters not what 
dairy breed is selected, for they are all 
adapted to some particular purpose, some 
perhaps better than others, but from my 
observation the man who succeeds with 
one breed, in most cases, would succeed 
with another had he selected it for the 
particular branch of dairying he intended 
to follow. | 

The cow from which the dairy heifer is 
to breed must be, in form and appearance, 
and also in acute service, a good milker, 
possessing in herself as many of the desir- 
able qualities as can be found. The bull 
to whlch she is coupled should be des- 
cended from a good milk-producing 
family, and the breeder should be assured 
of the fact by a pedigree, if. possible (at 
all events by a knowledge of the ancestors 
for a number of generations, both male 
and female), as a bull can get from 50 to 
2 100 calves in a year, and a cow a single 
one, and as you may have a large number 
of cows, it is very important that he be 
certain in his qualities. 

By following this pian you may in a 
few years build up a herd of very good 
cows from ordinary grades through the 
good qualities of the bulls, and by follow- 
ing up this plan for four or more genera- 
tions, it will result in as good cows for all 
practical purposes as the pure breds, that 
are out of reach of most dairymen who 
depend upon the profits from their dairy 
products alone, 


Age Limit of Dairy Cows. 


A bulletin from the Wiscosin Station 


. (United States) states that a cow isat her 


best during her fifth and sixth years, up 
to which time the production of milk and 
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butter-fat by cows in normal condition 
increases every year. The length of time 
the cow will maintain her maximum pro- 
duction depends on her constitutional 
strength, and the care with which she is 
fed and managed, A good dairy cow 
should uot show any marked falling-off 
until after ten years of age. Many 
excellent records have been made by 
cows older than this. The quality of 
milk produced by heifers is somewhat 
better than that of older cows, for a 
decrease has been noted of one or two 
tenths of 1 per cent in the average fat 
contents for each year until the cows 
have reached the full age. This is caused 
by the increase in the weight of the cows 
with advancing age. At any rate there 
seems to bea parallelism between the 
two sets of figures for the same cows, 
Young animals use a portion of their 
food for the formation of body tissue? 
and it is to be expected, therefore that 
heifers will require a larger portion of 
nutrients for the production of milk or 
butter-fat than do other cows. 


News and Notes. 


Comfort and abundant feed are the 
keynotes to success in handling the dairy 
herds. Without comfort the milk-flow 
will dwindle. 

_If your cow has the heifer calf that you 
desire, the proper thing to do is to teach 
it to drink milk out of a pail just as soon 
as possible. 

The Danish former now does not 
confine his effort to keeping records of 


“his cows, but the cow-tester also keeps 


track of the ration that is fed to the 
growing heifers and to the dry cows. 

The cows udder is of special importance 
It should be large and its skin thin, ‘with 
loose, soft folds extending away back, 
eapable of great distension when filled, 
but shrinking back when empty. 


——_- 
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Carpets Cleaned and Relaid. 


All work artistically and promptly 
executed, 


Country orders attended to on shortest - 
notice. 


Charges moderate, A trial solicited. 


20 Hanson Street, Adelaide. 


The Most Artistic 
House for 


PICTURE FRAMES, 
MOULDINGS, 
ENGRAVINGS, Ete. 


AN UNLIMITED STOCK TO 
CHOOSE FROM. 


geg- Very Reasonable Prices. A 
Trial Solicited, 


K. A. HUNT, 


Gawler Place, Next Hamburg Hotel 


Go to the 


Dimend studies 


For Good Work and Up-to-dato Photo- 
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POST CARDS from 5s per doz. 
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CABINETS from 10s 6d per doz., in- 
cluding a beautiful enlargement 12 x 10- 


BRIDAL GROUPS & FAMILY GROUPS: 


Our Picture Frames are the Best ané 
Cheapest in the City for Artistic Mouldings. 
and an unlimited supply of colored Plates; 
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Reasonable and Ridiculous Prices ever 
offered. 
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House, Land, and Estate Agents, 17 Waymouth St. 


— £509 — 
CITY, Main street, d.f. house, 32 x 90ft,: 
— £750 — ; 
CIry, Gilles Street, two splendid houses,’ 
well let, a good investment 
, — £215 — ve 
CITY, by East Terrace, detached house 
equal four rooms, large g.i. shed, yard 
bricked 
' Sc 400s 
CITY, Three tip-top stone 
balconies, large rooms, rents £2 10/ 
weekl, 
— £1,200 — 
CITY, close King William street, four 
houses (stone), four rooms, good order 


houses, 


‘ _ — £1! ner foot — 1s 
PROSPECT ROAD, a grand building. 
site, 93 x 200 ft. mae 
| MONEY 
Favor Us with Call. 


a | ABSOL 
ATLAS TYRES, Fir 
Grade; TRAVELLER 


FOR SALE: 
: — £1,100 — 
HYDE PARK, Two superior houses 
(stone), lofty rooms. each detached, 
rents 18/ and 13/ 


— £285 — 
CLOSE HYDE PARK 
detached house (stone), 
verandah, Al site for shop, a great chance 


— £1,150 — . 
PROSPECT, lovely position, 7 
rooms, cellar, bath, electric lights and 
gas, large verandahs, 117 x 171 ft. A 


ROAD, 
four rooms, 


large 


real gem, 
— £140 — 
MEDINDIHE, building site, 70 x 214 ft., 
a coming position 
— £4,003 —. .--- 
2,000 ACRES, 400 cleared, pumping 
plant, fruit garden, } mile river frontage. 


‘1871 


== 8S, Pe Be — 
ACRES, dd 
new wind l!, tank and 


Freehiol ., “eres: 
cleared, well, 


troughing, 1? miles from railway station 


— £750 — . 
COLLEGE PARK corner block. 
House of 7 rooms 


— £750 — 
HAWTHORN, close tram, residence 7 
rooms, bath, etc. 100 x 200 ft. 


— £310 — 
NORTH ADELAIDE, Four houses, two 
of 3. and two of 4 rooms, verandah, well 
let, close O’Connell Street, land $0 x 100 
ft. worth the money 


160 ft. 
deep. 


— 6s. per foot — 
NEAR PROSPECT ROAD, 
allotments of Jand, good depth. three 

minutes from tram : 


Four 


TO LEND at Lowest Current Rates. 


Inspection Facilitated. 


UTELY THE BEST. 


st Grade; WORLD TYRES, Second 
TYRES, for Heavy Work. 


ATLAS TYRE CO., LTD., Wyatt Street. 


EVERY 
DESCRIPTION 
AT SHORTEST NOTICE. 


“Australian 
Gardener” Office, 
Corner Pirie & Wyatt Sts. 


Send us along a trial order. — 


To Proprietor of 


ORDER FORM. 


“THE AUSTRALIAN GARDENER,” 
Corner Pirie and Wyatt Streets, Adelaide. - 


“Please supply me with ene copy of 


The Husirali an 


Gardener,” monthly, for twelve months (post iree), for 


which § enclese 3s 6d,, in advance. 


Name 
Alddress in fall 
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An American Authority on 
Australian Laying Records. 


The faithful little Leghorn has again 
demonstrated that she is a payer and a 
great money maker if given care and 
attention. We have at hand the records 
of the latest Australian laying competi- 
tion held at the Hawkesbury College, the 
original year tests, and note that a pen of 
six White Leghorns, Single Combs 
variety, made the remarkable record of 
1,379 eggs. For the two years just end- 
eda pen of Whites of the same breed 
made the record of 2,624 eggs, the same 
six hens competing from the start of 
the two years to the end. At the top of 
the list for the last year’s competition are 
five pens of Leghorns, all Whites, none 
of them falling below 1,812 eggs for the 
six hens or pullets inthe yard. This 
means something to the Australians, for 
they have been breeding now for about 
ten years for better layers and are getting 
them better every season. Black Orping- 
tons were sixth in line with a record for 
the year of 1,288 eggs. This breed also 
produced the highest number of eggs in 


one month, 159, A hundred and fourteen 


Leghorn layers in the last year’s test laid 


an average of 199 eggs each, which is 
pretty fair, anyhow, with the lowest pen 
of this going but 949. Black Orpingtons 
made an average of 177 eggs for each 
layer in the year’s contest. Egg laying 
competitions have been so helpful in 
getting the poultry industry of that 
country to the front that the breeders 
there have developed into the greatest 
fanciers the world has ever known and 
already hens from that sunny clime have 
travelled this way to make their mark 
The heat and dryness of the past couple 
of seasons has contributed largely to the 
successes of tha Leghorns, so Mr. Thomp- 
son says, who has charge of the contests, 
and on one day the glass rose to a hun- 
dred and sixteen, which puts a crimp in 
the record that Kansas set during her time 
of the blues. Forty hens succumbed to 
the heat on that day, so the report of the 
test declares. During the early tests the 
Black Orpingtons and the Silver Wyan- 
dotis held the palms for high averages 
and the men who are closest in touch 
with these tests say that when the cycle 
of wet years comes ‘round they will take 
their place at the head of the lists. 
Feeding for eggs has been reduced to a 
wonderful science in Australia, as the 
work of those who feed the layers to attain 
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such averages will attest. The poultry 
show and competition in it is not lacking 
there, either. They hold just as good 
shows as ever they did, but the laying 
contests keep the live fanciers awake 
every month of the year, for the etand- 
ings of the various pens are made known 
from month to month. Attempts over here 
to hold laying tests of any considerable 
scope have failed, but we hope before 
long to chronicle that breeders have at 
last agreed to get things going along this 
line. 
—‘American Poultry Journal’ 


Poultry Degenerating. 


A Michigan Farmer, in an exchange, 
writes the following on this subject:— 

Any of us can recall some instance in 
which someone has gotten a bad attack 
of hen fever, or a fever for some pure- 
bred fowls. Wecan also recall how this 
party would work early and late to fix a 
home for his fowls after they were 
purchased, besides reading all the poulry 
literature ho could gain possession of. In 
nearly every instance the fowls respond 
to his labours by shelling out eggs ata 
lively rate. Then how he would talk of 
his big egg yields, thinking that he had 
the only fowls on earth worth keeping. 

But just lay low a year. When the 
routine of poultry keeping gots to be an 
old story he will neglect the duties that a 
year previous would never have been left 
undone, and what is the result? We 
meet him on the street and ask him how 
his hens are laying. He will probably 
say, ‘Oh, just fair,’ but if you press him 
alittle he probably tell you he has been 
so busy with other work that he hasn’t 
given them the care and attention that 
he ought and they are not laying well. 
Just watch him for the next year or two 
and I wager that you will find him out of 
the poultry business and, when asked 
about it, he will tell you that those pesky 
hens were a lot of work and bother, and 
that they ate their heads off after the 
first year. 

This is no question but what the 
ancestors of our domestic fowls, no matter 


aie 
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whether they are black, white, brown, or 
red, were the red jungle fowls of India. 
These fowls resemble the Indian game in 
size and shape. ‘The home of these fowls 
was in the forests and thickets, where 
they live generally in small colonies, and 


after the harvests they would roam the 


cultivated fields in search of stray heads 
of grain. The hen would lay fro. ten to 
fourteen eggs on the ,round in the th ck- 
et, where she would hatch her little brood 
twice a year, such a thing as an unfeitile 
egg being unknown. 

Compare this natural poultry breeding 
with our poultry farms of to-day, where 
thousands of hens are kept, some of them 
laying over two hundred eggs a year, and 
on many farms the hens are not allowed 
to sit at all. Incubators are used for 
hatching and brooders for brooding, while 
the hens are kept steadily grinding out 
eggs. Some poultrymen go as far as to 
Bay that chickens hatched in an incubator 
for three or four generations have tho 
desire to sit bred ont of them. 

Some of our best egg yields are made 
by flocks owned by beginners, the begin- 
ner often beating the old-time poultry 
keeper by a long way. There is a reason 
for this: the beginner generally has a new 
building, and the most up-to-date 
fixtures; his runs are on new ground, and 
his fowls are not run down by inbreeding. 
As poultry keeping is a new thing to him 
he takes better care of his fowls, fights 
the lice harder, and gives a greater 
Variety of food than does his brother who 
is an old hand at the business. 

I think inbreeding weakens more flocks 
than any other one thing except lice. At 
the same. time, I believe in. inbreeding, 
but it must be, done systematically and 
According to well-defined principles, or 
the result will be swift deterioration. 

Do not allow, your fowls to ‘run out’ 
from neglect, bréed from your best, keep 
your houses clean and free from lice, do 
hot allow your runs to become contamin- 
ated, supply a sufficient amount and 
Variety of food, give them your best care 


. and you will have no chance to complain 


of a ‘run out’ flock. 


We post ‘The Australian Gardener’ 
direct for 3s. Gd. per annum, 


Poultry Brevities. 


Don’t tolerate mongrels. 


ee AP a or 

Tsolate at once all sick birds, 
te a 

Keep the water in a cool place. 
et 

Give a little linseed occasionally, 
tieat seer! 

Don’t crowd the growing youngsters, 
tect nce 

Leg color is best preserved by moisture 
foe cast 


Maize is the food most relished by 

fowls. ; 
aa Ae atsAh 

Confined birds shonld have plenty of 

green food. 
sa aa 

Remember the chicks need constant 
attention from birth till disposed of. 

teat 

Never try to raise deformed chicks. 
They should be killed as soon as hatched. 

Pett ts 

Eradicate the fox and see that the 
roosting places are securely fenced with 
wire-netting. 

Hatta t 

Culling the flock of youngsters is one 
of the most important duties. Weed out 
the useless ones often. 

hecitegiial: 

Before finally, closing down the 
incubator, fumigate it with sulphur. 
Many a good egg is spoiled by mustiness 
at a time when every egg counts. 

Tatas Cec ba 

The Simplex Incubator, one of the 
best in the market, can be procured from 
Mr. D. Lanyon, Rundle-street, Kent 
Town. See advt. 


‘bran and pollard, 


Don’t let the chicks roost too early. 
| eee 


It is time and effort wasted to try to. 


’ bring to maturity chicks that have been 


hatched from eggs laid by debilitated 


_ parent stock. 


Ff ae ee hy 
Keep a good supply of cool, clean 
drinking water, and see that it is well 
shaded, Erect sun shelters so that in 


-hot weather the birds may have some 
protection. 


Peegstparst 
Grow green food wherever possible. If 
not, use. wheaten hay chaff steeped in hot 
water. for a few hours and then mix with 
This saves cost. of 
feed and gives more eggs, 
Tot cat 
With the approach of warm weather 
vermin will increase if not checked. The 
poultry tick must be eradicated. The 


carelessness of some people over this 


matter in the past has led to the spread 
of tick in many localities. Under the 
provisions of the Stock Act tick must be 
destroyed—there are penalties for not. 
doing so, 


nl 


INCUBATOR 


Simplex "oo" 


D. Lanyon 


RUNDLE ST., KENT TOWN, S.A. 


OMMERCIAL AND ORNAMEN- 

TAL PRINTING of every descrip- 

tion in first-class style, on the shortest 

notice, and at cheapest rates, at the 

“ Australian Gardener’ Office, corner of 
Pirie and Wyatt streets. 
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FURNITURE that'll Stand the Test of Time. 


C A SH Most Furniture looks alright when you see it in the Frree 
dealers showroom, but will it Stand the Test of Time? 


or Will the drawers run as readily in Winter as in Summer ? Lila strate d 
TE R MS. ' Has the same care in construction been given to the unseen 


parts as to those that show? Are the designs artistic ? (&, atalo gue 
Visitors If you buy the kinds we sell, most assuredly YES. 
| ‘We guarantee all our Furniture to be well made by On 
always = sae 
capable European workmen. We ask you to examine it : Ute 
Weicome. thoroughly and compare values—not merely prices. Application ° 
CASH 
or E 
TERMS. 
Post us 
your 
Orders. 
They’ll 
receive 
the same 
careful 
. The ‘COMFIT’ WASHING 
attention MACHINE robs washing day 0 
? all arduous labor. It cleans the 
as if you clothes thoroughly without 
h ed damaging them in the slightest. 
aed ds Only £2 12s 6d. 
personally. © —Kasy to work. Will not get ont of 


repair. 
There are about 350 varieties of Bedsteads to choose 
from in our showroom. They constitute absolutely the 
finest display in Australia. The Parisian Bedstead 
illustrated has polished pillars fully mounted in black 
and nickel or black and brass, £3 17s 6d. Same price in 
high back French bedsteads. Single beds from 19s 6d, 
Double beds from 27s 6d. 


Our eer gene is all euar an eee anes from 7 
HSCS) Gan comprises the Best ne ection: in LOUNGES, ptactically the same design as abové 
agelaides ae aera o ye Pe iat strong frames, lapped with care, £1 12s 6d. 
<2) 
Dawzis, Browme & Co-s 
64, 66, 74, 76 HINDLEY STREET, 
Adelaide’s BEST Furnishers. 
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The Young Folks. 


The Friend of Man : Some uses 
of the Dog. 


il_—The Eskimo Dog. 
Both the Eskimo dog and the Arctic 


Wolf are very much alike. The Eskimo 
dog has a sharp-pointed nose, pricked 
ars, and a long, bushy tail. Its height is 
about two feet and a half, and its colour 
is usually fawn or white, though it is 
Sometimes darker. The dog is found 
along the northern coasts of Asia and 
America, and in Kamschatka and the 
Kurile Islands. In many of the countries 
where itis found it is used by the Eskimos 
‘to draw their slodges; but in other places 
it is used simply forhunting The Cana- 
Gians at the fur stations around the shores 
of Hudson’s Bay also make use of these 
dogs for drawing their sledyes snd carioles 
the latter being a kind of sledge fitted 
With a little cradle or cot on which the 
traveller sits. 3 

The sledge-dogs, when not at work, are 
fed upon refuse; :but when they are on a 
Journey or about to commence one, they 
receive more wholesome food. like fish or 
Meat, Thoy are great thieves, and they 
will eat any scrap of leather or hide, 
Including moccasins, reins, or harness, 
When they are hungry. 

The sledge-dogs are carefully trained 
to their work. The training of those born 
I winter begins inthe following autumn; 
they are used only in short journeys at 
first, and not until their third year are 
they sent ont upon long ones. 

The Eskimo’s team usually numbers 
twelve dogs, the best trained being placed 
10 front as leaders. Sometimes a clever 
leader is made to run on in front, urhar- 
Nessed, to pick out the way for tho team. 
Tn Alaska the leader is harnessed to the 
Main trace and the others are attached to 
the same trace in pairs, but in Greenlacd 
ach dog is fastened to the sledge by its 
wntrace. The harness consists of straps 
oe Seal skin or bearskin placed round the 
dogs body, shoulders, and chest; in some 


egions the dog’s feet are put into fur - 


Shoes for protection. 


The work which these dogs will accom- 
plish when they are in good condition and 
well fed, issurprising. For short distances, 
when the road and weather were good, 
they have been known to travel from 60 
to 9) miles in a day. In Canada, a teain 
of three dogs, drawing a load of three 
hundred pounds, will usually run forty 
miles a day across level country, and will 
keep this speed for ten or twelve days in 
succession . 

The leaders are very clever in picking 
their way; a sledge road is at best only 
the beaten track which has been made in 
the snow by the passing of several sledges 
and wnen fresh snow falls it is soon 
hidden 
scent and also a kind of instinctive know- 


The Eskimo dog has a keen 


ledge of direction, and if he is travelling 
whero he has been before, he is rarely 
lost. The leaders can generally be 
trusted to take the sledge home and to 
stop at the right place. even though it be 
buried in snow. The dogs know, too, 
wheo they are walking on thin ice, and 
without any warning from their drivers 
they spread ont on each side, in order to 
distribute their weight over as large a 
surface as possible; they frequently do 
this before the driver discovers tiat there 
is any danger. 

The sledgo dog is just as clever when 
ho takes to bad ways’as he is in his work. 
The following incidents, taken from the 
narrative oi a traveller who made a sledge 
journey in Canada, will show the truth of 
this;— 

In the conrse of the journey the guido 
stopped to make a cache or store of pem- 
mican, which was to be opened on the 
return. Hecutahole in the ice some 
distanco from the track, and hung a bag 
of pemmicin in the water below by mean 
of.a leather thong and a stick, he filled 
up the hole with ice, poured water upon 
it and the intense cold froze it all solia 
More ice was placed upon the top and 
united in the same way, to form a mound 
to mark the spot. As the guide turned to 
go back to the sledge, he saw one or two of 
the dogs were watching him, the driver 
having released them under the idea that 
the camp was being formed, The guide 
knew by experience that. the dog would 


tell the others, as he said, and would get 
the pemmican if they could; he therefore 
pushed on for several miles before he 
allowed the camp to be formed. He 
counted the doys after supper, and, find- 
ing none missing, be and the travellers 
lay down to sleep 

On the followin: morning, several of 
the dogs could not be found, but their 
tracks were discovered Jeading in the 
direction of the cache, and there they 
found the dogs scratching sway at the ice 
They had sot made much impression 
when the men arrived, but they would 
persevere until they reached the pem- 
mican if they had not been disturbed. 

When the nizhts were very cold, the 
dogs buried themselves in the snow; in 
the morning they did not always answer 
their master’s whietle, and lay close in 
hiding, The only way of getting ready 
for the start was to unearth them one by 


-one; the men walked round the camp-fire 


in circles, making each one wider than 
the last, until they had discovered all 
the dogs by stumbling over them one by 
one. Each dog showed by his downcast. 
looks that he knew quite well how much 
trouble he hud caused. On one occasion 
the start was delayed for more than three 
hours by the dogs suilenly. hiding in this 
way. 


—W, A. Atkinson, in ‘The Prize,’ 


Conundrums. 


What is the difference between the 
soft pedal of a pisno and a doctor at an 
inquest ? | : 

One deadens sounds, and the other 
sounds dead uns. 


Poorer secsesseecesree 


Why is a hostelry of ill-repute like a 
a fiddle ? 
Because it’s a violin (vile inn). 


Why is a candle maker the most sinful 


-and unfortunate of men ? 


Because all his works are wicked, and 
all his wicked works are brought to 
light. 


SS 
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MALCOLM REID & 66. 


RUNDLE STREET (next Foy & Gibson), ADELAIDE. 


Send for our New IHllustrated Catalogue, 1909. 


Cost over £1,000 to Publish. 
IT OFFERS GOODS AT POSITIVELY ASTOUNDING LOW PRICES. 


The Most Complete Catalogue in the State of Goods that are Guaranteed 


Comprising Sent FREE 
over on application, 
a 0 Post Paid: 
charming 2 The Book is Yours 
Illustrations. _| for the Asking. 


Two Rooms Furnished for £10 10s. Three Rooms Furnished for £14 10s 
Four Rooms Furnished for £27 6s. 6d. 


Quoting Prices on over 50,000 Different Items 
of Eurniture, Bedsteads, Carpets, China, 
Cutlery, Crockeryware, Guns, Bicycles, Drays; 
Buggies, Harness, and Numerous other House- 
hold and Farm Requisites. 
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WIT AND HUMOR. 


— A Real Grafter.— 


*He’s a professional grafter.’ 
“Who ?’ 
“The nurseryman.’ 


* *K * 
a aT 


— Two Extremes — 


* Have you ever met my sister, Louisa?’ 


“Yes. She’s rather stout, isn’t she?’ 
“I have another at home—Lena,’ 
+ & Ke KK 
* eK * 
— 'Tricky. — 


‘You know Fatty Schultz, the butcher ? 
What do you suppose he weighs ?’ 


‘I don’t know. What does he weigh?’ 


‘Meat’ 
Kk OK KR Ok 
x OK OK OK 
— Clever, — 
‘My sister had a fright yesterday. She 
had a black spider run vp her arm.’ 
‘That’s nothing, I had a _ sewing 


Machine run up the seam of my trousers.’ 


* OK OK OK 
kK Ok kk 


— The Reason Why. — 
Samso—‘ He is not rich and yet he 
Makes a great deal more money than he 
Spends,’ 
Rodd— How can that be?, 
Samso—‘ He works at the mint.’ 


* KOK OK 
xk OK OK 


— A Biblical Puzzle. — 


‘Who was the first one who came from 
the ark when it landed?’ } 
‘Noah,’ 
‘Don’t the good book tell us that Noah 
Came forth?’ So there must have been 
three ahead of him. 


* * KK 
* *%* & # R « 


— Three Feet One Yard. — 


A wae who thought to havea joke at 
he expense of an Irish provision dealer, 
Said: ‘Can you supply me with a yard of 

Dork?’ 
* Pat,’ said the dealer, to his assistant, 
“give this gentleman three pigs feet.’ 


* OK 
* OK Pare 


— Naturally. — 


“Do you believe in the power of the 
wUman eye with a wild beast?’ asked 
Gableigh. 

‘Yes’ said the professor; ‘the power of 
the eye is very useful—to see the wild 
beast; coming.’ 


— A Natural Mistake. — 


‘Let me see,’ said the minister, who was 
filling out the marriage certificate, and 
had forgotten the date, ‘ this is the fifth is 
it not!’ 

‘No, sir!’ said the bride with some indig- 
nation, ‘this is only my third!’ 

re ee 
— Quite True. — 

Diner: ‘Hello! waiter, where is that ox- 
tail soup?’ 

Waiter: ‘ Coming sir - hatf a minute.’ 

Diner: ‘Confound you! How slow youare.’ 

Waiter: Fault of the soup, sir. Oxtail 
is always behind.’ 


* KKK Ke 
a 


— An Insidious Catch. 

Jones: ‘Now. Bloggs, there is a notice 
over there which reads ‘'l’o be Let or Sold.’ 
Can you make it read ‘lo Be Sold’ by re- 
moving one letter?’ 

Bloggs : ‘No, Jones I am not clever.’ 

Jones: ‘It seems simple enough tc me. 
There is only one ‘Let or’ in the phrase. If 
you take it away we have ‘'l'’o Be Sold’ left. 
I find no difficulty whatever.’ 


Kk OK OK 
* Ok Ok OK K 


— Done at Last. — 


Jim: ‘ How many are twice one?’ 

John : ‘ Two,’ 

Jim (rapidly): ‘'I'wice 'l'wo?’ 

John; ‘ Four.’ 

Jim—‘ 'l'wice Four?’ 

John—‘ Hight.’ 

Jim (with terrific speed)—‘ How many 
pennies in a dozen. 

John (gasping) —‘T'welve.’ 

Jim (faster) —‘ How many halfpennies?” 
John—‘ Twenty-four.’ 

Jim (blandly)—‘ Oh, no, quite a mistake 
John. Twelve, John, Twelve,’ 


* * 
paar 


— Not so Oldas it Looks. — 


Smith—‘ At the bottom of a well, 30 ft. 
deep, is a rat which climbs five ft. in the 
daytime and loses four feet.in the night. 
How long would the rat take to reach the 
top?” 

Brown— So old, Smith; so very old. It 
climbs a foot a day for twenty-five days, 
and then on the twenty-sixth day it climbs 
the other five feet, and so it reaches the 
top in twenty-six days.’ 

Smith—‘ Ah, Brown, your rat might 
have done that, but mine was dreadfully 
unfortunate. It climbed five feet on the 
first day, but, alas, it lost its four feet in 
the night, and so it’s still at the bottom of 
that well. Poor little rat!’ 


— The Little Games they Play. — 

Youny Wife—“ What are you going to 
give your husband for a birthday present?” 

Old Matrou—‘* 4 hundred cigars.” 

Young Wife—‘And may I ask what. 
you paid for them?” 

Old Matron—‘ Oh, nothing ! For the last. 
few mouths I’ve taken one or two out of 
Henry’s box every day, He hasn’t noticed 
it, and he’ll be so pleased with my little 
present and the tine quality ot the cigars.” 


WE WANT YOU TO KNOW 
that We Keep a Good Supply of 
Books on the Farm & Garden 
by the Most Experienced Writers, 

As well as a good range of the best 
General Literature. 
Perfection Bibles, Text Cards, 
Autograph and Birthday 
Books, Stationery, &c., &c. 


Your Orders will receive Prompt 
Attention. 


Methodist Book 


110 KING WILLIAM ‘ST. 


> J AND 
CLOCK REPAIRS. 
Good Work at Moderate Charges, 
Watches Cleaned from 2s. 6d. 5 


A well-selected stock of Watches and 
Jewellery at fair play prices. 


G: W: O8X, 


1 Rundle Street, peshive tomer 
And at 146 Rundle Street, 


E. BLACKEBY, 


BOOT & SHOR MANUFACTURER, 


226 Rundle Street, Adelaide. 


Oe 


CUT SOLES A SPECIALITY 


| 
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Sore acme et 


A Great Time, Labor & Money Saver, 


‘WELSH’ SKIRT and PRTTERN. 
MARKER “BESTOVALL, 


(Patented No. 2575, 2Srd February, 1905.) 


The ‘Welsh’ Skirt and Pattern-Marking Appliance at work. 


An Tnvention to mark and measure any pattern or size skirt from any Fashion Book. 
When Skirt is cut out will then give the Required Eength, Width of Hem, and Mark 
Off for Trimming, all in a Few teconds, 


By using this appliance you are enabled to Finish Three Heavily Trimmed Skirts 


while making One in the Ordinary Way. With this invention it is impossible to cut a 
wrong fitting skirt, as everything is cut out mechanically. - 


Any Skirt can be designed—Trained or Circular, Child’s or Adult’s. 


Highly Recommended by Leading Costumiers. 


? SOLE AGENT FOR THE COMMONWEALTH, 
- ; 7 Colonial Mutual Life Chambers, 
J ° W, RE BRD, 3 116 KING WILLIAM STREET, ADELAIDE. 
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For the Ladies. 


Christmas Boxes. 


Christmas boxes are no new thing. 
Gay alludes to them thus: 
‘When time comes round, a Christmas 
box they bear, 
And one day makes them rich for all the 


year.’ 
Brand says, in his ‘ Popular Anti- 
Quities °:—‘ The bnicher and the baker 


8ent their journeymen and apprentices to 
levy contributions on their customers, 
who were paid back again in fees to the 
Servants of the different families. The 
the tradesman had in consequence, a 
pretence to lengthen out his bill, and the 
Master and the mistress to lower the 
Wages on account of the vails.’ 

Christmas boxes used to be levied, 
blackmail fashion, in the city of Exeter 
quite as late as 1737, and the practice is 
thus alluded to in the ‘ Mobiad; or 
Battle of the Voice,’ a political satire 
published in the year 1770: 

‘The Christmas Day morning is most 
scandalously abused here, and there is 
a hellish variety of other wickedness and 
Outrage. Meanwhile some accompanied 
With fiddles, others without them, rove 
about the city, and under windows sing 
carols, and make them in deeds the songs 
of drunkards, And for such impudent 
profaneness they are rewarded, having 
not only Chriatmas drink, but demanding 
box-money to be more drunk with. 


Beauty Sleep. 


A young woman—otherwise in every 
Way attractive—was growing round- 
shouldered. 

‘She banished the tendency to bend 
undesirably by grasping the fact, too 
often lost sight of, that beauty may be in 
the making whilst we sleep. 

Remembering that she passed 
Something like a third of her life in 
Slumber, this sensible person determined 
at the cost of whatever discomfort, to go 
Without a pillow, and te sleep flat on her 


back, with her shoulders in an absolutely 
straight position, The result was that 
the habit, which it was almost impossible 
to keep constantly in mind during the 
daytime, was done away with. 

The skin should be nourished for the 
beauty sleep by washing it in warm 
water with a little oatmeal introduced, 
just before retiring, or by rubbing in 
some skin food or emollient cream. 

Above all see that your bedroom is 
properly ventilated, leaving registers 
open in the fire-grate, as well as windows 
down at the top, That beauty-sleep may 
be enjoyed in perfection, the temperature 
should not be above sixty degrees. 

The mouth should be kept closed, if 
not naturally, by a chin-strap, as this 
induces deep breathing, one of the 
secrets of good circulation and good 
complexion. A suflicient amount of 
sleep must be taken, or the complexion 
will speedily show it. One hour added 
to the old saying of ‘six hours for a man 
and seven fora woman’ is about right, 
If there be a desire to sleep longer, it 
points to indigestion or overeating. 

—‘ Scraps.’ 


Who Should Wipe the Dishes? 


‘Don’t you think, Minerva,’ said Mr. 
Backenstots, anxiously as he tied the 


strings of his kitchen apron firmly 


around his waist, and tucked his whiskers 
carefully behind the bib to keep them 
out of the dish water—‘ don’t you think 
that we are carrying this idea of co-oper- 
ation in domestic matters to extremes? I 
have been washing dishes for a week now, 


‘and between times I have been doing a 


little scriptural reading, and I can’t find 
in the Bible any authority for men doing 
kitchen work; on the other hand, women 
are frequently spoken of in this connec- 
tion. She looketh well to the ways of 
her household,’ She worketh willingly 
with her hands,’ ‘She riseth while it is 
yet night and giveth meat to her house- 
hold;’ these quotations, Minerva, would 
would seem to warrant the conclusion 
that household duties should properly be 
assigned to the woman.’ 


‘My dear,’ replied his wife, ‘like the 
rest of your sex, you are adapted to 
thorough research, but are painfully 
superficial. If you pursue your studies 
further you will find in Kings, 21st, these 
words—‘*I will wipe Jerusalem as a man 
wipeth a dish, ‘wiping it and turning it 
upside down.’ This conclusively proves 
that you are nobly, although quite 
unobtrusively, doing the work designed 
for you by providence When you are 
through, be sure and wash the towels 
clean, rinse them, shake them and hang 
thom straight on the rack, Death, you 
know, Gecrge Henry, lurks in the dish- 
cloth. And Mrs. Backenstots tied her 
bonnet strings in a butterfly bow and 
went out to attend a meeting of the 
Society for Extinction of the Microbe by 
Means of Electrocution, 


The Human Race as Part of 
the Vegetable World. 


Councillor J.U.*Currie, of Hampden- 
shire, has discoved a physiological 
significance in poetic similes. Since 
wonien are said to be ‘fair as lilies’ or 
* modest as violets’ while men are ‘ green 
as cabbages,’ or ‘ bald as a pumkin ’ he 
concludes that the human race must be a 
part of the vegetable world. A necess- 
ary consequence is that the devotees of 
the nuts-and-fruit diet are cannibals, but 
probably Councillor Currie did not mean 
to condemn so utterly a fashionable fad 
of the time. -His fancy suggests a now 
way of writing the simple romances 
which occur in the garden of modern 
society:— 

A cabbage in a garden 
Adored a blushing rose; 
His passion (past all pardon) 
He dared not disclose, 
That sweet and fragrant blossom 
He longed in vain to hug. 
For love within his boson 
Was gnawing like a slug. 
Such feelings always harrow 
The soul when love takes fire; 
His vegetable marrow 
Was burning with desire. 
When ever he espied her 
He dreamed of pleasant scenes, 
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Of cool, green Peace beside her, 
And other Might-have-Beens. 


But since he would not woo her 
She drooped from hour to hour, 
For want of a pursuer 
A melancholy flower. 
A lover who’s a Molly 
Becomes a nauseous joke; 
Heart-sick at his folly 
She gave a hearty choke. 


A Pumkin bald and knowing 
Lived in that garden fair, 

He marked the sweet rose glowing, 
The cabbage sighing there, 

Said he, ‘ He seoks to martyr 
His passion 1 suppose; 

1 too will be a starter 
Though reddish is my nose.’ 


‘ Gives me the pip,’ he shouted, 
‘ Whenever beauty grieves? — 
Let me’ (the rosebud pouted), 
‘Take what the cabbage leaves!’ 
She on the pumpkin simpered; 
The cabbage sadly looked: 
‘I’m quite cut up,’ he whimpered, 
*T realise I’m cooked!’ 


—‘ Woomera’ in‘ The Australasian,’ 


HOUSEHOLD HINTS 


o-—A Mustard Mem, — 
If mustard be mixed with water that 
has been boiled and allowed to cool, it 
will keep its flavor and color a long 
time, 
: *® oan * * * 
— Worth Knowing. — 


A’ teaspoonful of salt and a desseri- 
spoonful of lemon juice answer the same 
purpose as ‘ salts of lemon’ -for removing 
iron-mould from linen. Moreover, the 
mixture is not a poison, nor will it prove 
injurious to the linen. - 


* * * * * * 


— Goose Stuffed with Potato, — 


A nice young bird, mashed potato, two 
onions, half an ounce of butter, pepper 
and salt, a little powdered sage, and: one 
pint of apple sauce is required to bring 
the above to a successful issue. 

Chop the onions, parboil and drain 
them, fry in a little butter till golden 
brown, and mix with sufficient mashed 
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potato, which should be highly seasoned, 
and fill the goose. Truss and roast the 
bird in the usual way, and serve with 
brown gravy and apple sauce. 


* * *x * * x 
— Cheese and Cucumber Sandwich, — 


Cut some nice even slices of bread, 
butter them well, cut some cheese in thin 
slices, or grate some that is stale, which 
will do quite as well as fresh new cheese 
spread this fr. -'y over the buttered bread 
with a little pe, per and salt. Peel the 
cucumber, cut in thin rounds, and cover 
the layer of cheese with the slices of 
cucumber, cover this with a_ nicely 
buttered slice of bread; press the edges 
well together, trim off the crust, Dish 
them on a lace paper or napkin, witha 
sprig of nice green parsley to garnish it. 


* * * * * * 
—Iced Chocolate Cake. — 


First make some Genoese pastry with 
the weight of three eggs in butter, sugar 
and flour. Bake in flat tins half an inch 
in thickness. Cut out four rounds the 
the size of a saucer, leave the first round 
whole while the centres of the others 
have to be cut out leaving a border about 
one and a half inches wide. Pile thesa 
one on the other and just stick together 
with chocolate icing. From the pieces 
cut from the cake, cut out some half 
moons and decorate the ring with them. 
Cover the cake with a good vanilla icing. 
When cold fill up the centre with 
whipped vanilla cream. 


Remarkable Pie-Melon 
Growth. 


Twelve months ago Mr. E Yendall of 
Drayton street, Bowden, placed a fair 
sized pie-melon in a cupboard. When he 
went to inspect it he found that the 
melon had burst to its full length and the 
seeds had started to grow, some of the 
young plants having attained a height of 
from three to four inches. This is anothor 
instance of nature trying to reassart itsel 
—the plant endevouring to reproduce its 
species under unfavourable  circum- 
stances. ae 


The Melbourne 


Tailoring Depot, 
No. 10 ARCADE, Adelaide. 


Absolutely the best in the States. 
Customers have a choice of over 2,000 
patterns. 

New Goods now open for Spring and 
Summer wear. 

First-class fit aud workmanship guar- 
anteed. 


NOTE THE ADDRESS, and profit 
by ordering your next suit from us. We 
post free to country customers patterns 
and self-measurement forms. 

Please mention this paper. 


THE 

LONDON DiRECTORY 
(Published Annually) 
NABDES traders throughout the 
World to communicate direct with : 

English 

MANUFACTURERS & DEALERS 

in each class of goods. Besides being a 
complete commercial guide to London 


and its suburbs the Directory contains 
lists of 


EXPORT MERCHANTS 
with the goods they ship, and the Colonial 
and Foreign Markets they supply : 

STEAMSHIP LINES 
arranged under the Ports to which they. 
sail, and indicating the approximate 
sailings ; 
PROVINCIAL TRADE NOTICES 

of leading Manufacturers, Merchants,’ 
etc., in the principal provincial towns and. 


industrial centres of the United King- 
dom, 


A copy of the current edition will be 
forwarded, freight paid, on reesipt of 
Postal Order for 20s. 


Dealers seeking Agencies can, adver- 
tise their trade cards for £1, or larger 
advertisements from £3. == 


The London Directory Co. Ld. 
25 Abehureh Lane, London, E.C. 


aren fone en | 
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BEE BULLETIN 


A. Monthly Journal. 
Devoted to Bee Keeping. 


Edited and Published by E, TIPPER, 
West Maitland; Apiary, Willow ‘ree, 
New South Wales, : 
Circulated in all the Australian Colonies 
New Zealand, and Cape of Gool Hope. . 


Per Annum ds., booked 6s 6d., in Aus- 
tralasia, outside N.S.W., add 6d. postage. 
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EZ AUMwAN & Ce... 
House, Land, and Estate Agents, 


— £500 — 
CITY, Main street, d.f. house, 32 x 90ft, 
— £750 — 
CITY, Gilles Street, two splendid houses, 
well let, a good investment 
—— £215 — 

CITY, by East Terrace, detached house 
equal four rooms, large g.i. shed, yard 
bricked 
— £1,400 — 

CITY, Three tip-top stone 
balconies, large rooms, rents £2 10/ 
weekly 

== 29) 
CITY, close King William street, four 
houses (stone), four rooms, good order 


houses, 


— £4 per foot — 
PROSPECT ROAD, a grand building 
site, 93 x 200 ft. 


FOR SALE: 
— £1,100 — 
HYDE PARK, Two superior houses 
(stone), lofty reoms. each detached, 
rents 18/ and 13/ 


— £285 — 
CLOSE HYDE PARK ROAD, 
detached house (stone), four rooms, 
verandah, Al site for shop, a great chance 


== 2450) = 
PROSPECT, 
rooms, cellar, bath, electric lights and 
gas, large verandahs, 117 x 171 ft. A 

real gem. 

— £140 — 

MEDINDIE, building site, 70 x 214 ft., 
a coming position 


— £4,009 — 
2,000 ACRES, 400 cleared, pumping 
plant, fruit garden, $ mile river frontage 


lovely position, 7 large’ 


17 Waymoiuth St. 


— 16S. per aere — 
1871 ACRES, Freehold, 350 acres 
cleared, well, 


troughing, 14 miles from railway station 


— £150 — 


COLLEGE PARK corner block, 160 ft. 
deep. House of 7 rooms 


— £750 — 
HAWTHORN, close tram, residence 7 
rooms, bath, etc. 100 x 200 ft, 

— £810 — 

NORTH ADELAIDE, Four houses, two 
of 3 and two of 4 rooms, verandah, well 
let, close O’Connell Street, land $0 x 100 

ft. worth the money 
— 6s. per foot — 
PROSPECT ROAD, Four 
good depth, three 
minutes from tram 


NEAR 
allotments of land, 


MONEY TO LEND at Lowest Current Rates. 


Favor Us with Call, 


Inspection Facilitated. 


ABSOLUTELY THE BEST. 


ATLAS TYRES, First Grade; WORLD TYRES, SEO 
Grade; TRAVELLER TYRES, for Heavy Work. 


ATLAS TYRE CO., LTD., Wyatt Street. 
ORDER FORM. 


EVERY 
DESCRIPTION 
AT SHORTEST NOTICE, 


—— 


“Australian 


Gardener” Office, 
Corner Pirie & Wyatt Sts. 


a ies ! > : 
Send us along a trial order. 


s 


To Proprietor of 


“THE AUSTRALIAN GARDENER,” 
‘Corner Pirie and Wyatt Streets, Adelaide. 


Please supply me with one copy 


Gardener,” monthly, for twelve menths (post free), 


which § enclose 3s. 6d,, in advance, 


Name 
Alddress in full 


new windmill, tank and 


of “The Australian 
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The Cheapest, Strongest, and Best. 


The Most Up-to-date and Serviceable. 


Spare Parts always in Store. . 


if any of your Friends are using METTERS’ MILLS, they will advise you to have 
no other make. 


A Guarantee given with every Mill. 
Repair Parts supplied Free of Charge. 


Write for Complete List, stating your requirements. Catalogues Free on application, 


COOKING STOVES & RANGES 


Positively the strongest manufactured in the States. 
Hundreds of Patterns to choose from. 


Every Stove Guaranteed to give Satisfaction. 


Please call and inspect our Stock, or send for our Complete Catalogue, which we will — 
forward Post Free. 


ME x riers LRAT ED, 
_ Showrooms and Offices: 142 Rundle Street, Adelaide, 


Also Sydney and Perth. 
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(A Monthly: Journal of Floriculture, Horticulture, Agriculture, and Poultry), 


Illustrations — 
The Fern-house at ‘ Homepark’ 


Lodge, Magill. 

Portuguese Laurel - 

Gloxinias 

Cineraria Hybrida Grandiflora 

Calceolaria Hybrida 

* Deglet Nour’ Palms in Fruit, Lake 
Harry 

‘Montefiore, North Adelaide, resi- 
dence of Sir Samuel Way 

Red Gums, growing by the Spring 
Creek Weir, near § Mount 
Remarkable, Willowie Forest 

Government House, Adelaide 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


* — Epriorran, 


The Flower Garden— 
Notes for the Month 
Gardening for Profit 
New Double Aster 
New Hybrid Rose 


Tried Friends. 


BICKFORD’S 


EMBROCATION— 


for Rheumatism, Sciatica etc. 


CLOUDY AMMONIA— 
for the Laundry or Toilet. 


COUGH ELIXIR— 
The Champion Cure. 


MENTHOL EMULSION— 
for Wasting Diseases. 


FLUID MAGNESIA— 


the Family Medicine. 
EXTRACT OF MALT— 


Essence of Nutrient. 


HEADACHE CURE— 


a specific; none better, 


SOLUBLE PHENYLE— ~ 
: A perfect disinfectant. 
‘OUR JACK” EUCALYPTUS 


olL— 
Bost in the World. 


CONTAINS— 


Description of Flowers— 
Cinerarias : 
A New Golden Bedding Rosa 
New Pelargonium — : 
New Hardy Border Pink 
Calceolarias 


The Vegetable Garden— 
Operations for the Month 
Water in the Garden 
Cultivation of the Potato 
The Orchard— 
Notes for the Month 
Planting Fruit Trees’ 
Verrucosis of Lemon and other Fruit 
Trees | 
Summer Pruning 


The Farm— 
Lucerne for Soil Improvement 
Cover for Lucerne Hay © 
New Method of Killing Weods 
~ Miscellaneous ltems_ 


The Poultry Yard— 
Poultry-keeping for Profit 
A Great Goose Farm 
Old Hens for the Table 
Poultry Brevities -- 
Gleanings for Bird Fanciers— 
Ths Norwich Canary 
Feather Plucking 
A Bird Tragedy j 
About Pigeons— 
Seasonable Notes" 


The Young Folks— 
The Friend of Man: Some Uses of 
the Dog 
3. Watch Dogs 
Conundrums 
Wir anp Humour 


The Ladies’ Page— 
To a Young Lady about to Marry 
Water as a Disinfectant 
oA Seaside Hair-Curler 
Household Hints 


TEAPOT FREE. 


To all-customers, 2» Decorated China Teapot. 


will be given away 


best value for cash, 


with a 4-Ib. 
blended Pekoe flavored Tea. 
The lot 4s.; with this Purchase you are getting the’ 


TMMOND BROS. 


144 RUNDLE STREET. 


parcel of our fine 
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NOTICES. 


ALL COMMUNICATIONS, literary 
or business, must be addressed to the 
Managing Kditor “ Australian Gardener,” 
20 Waymouth Street, Adelaide, and not 
to any individual member of the staff. 


SUBSCRIPTION.—Posted to any 
address in Australasia, 3/6 per year, in 
advance. Subscriptions can commence 
at any time during the year. Specimen 
copy free. 


WHOLESALE AGENTS have been 
appointed in every State in the Com- 
monwealth, viz. : 

ADELAIDE: Messrs. Atkinson & Co and 
W. C, Rigby 

Sypney: Messrs. Gordon & Gotch 

MELsBouRNE: Messrs. Gordon & Gotch 

Howart: Messrs. J Walch & Son and 
Gordon & Gotch 

Prertu: Messrs. Gordon & Gotch 

Brispane: Messrs, Gordon & Gotch 

also 

Wexiineton, N.Z.: Messrs. Gordon and 

Gotch 


CANVASSERS WANTED in every 
town to solicit subscriptions. Very 
liberal commission. 


TO ADVERTISERS.— Particulars of 
rates will be supplied on application. 
Alterations of advertisements must be in 
our hands not later than the 20th of the 
month, 


Questions and Answers. 


QUERIES.— Readers are invited to send 
us queries on any matters en which they 
want information. No charge is made for 
the insertion of questions, but the following 
conditions should be borne in mind, 1. 
One question only should be written on 
one sheet of paper. 2. One side only of the 
paper should be written upon. 3, Querists 
must forward their names and addresses 
(not necessary for publication). 


ANSWERS TO QUERIES.—The queries 
sent us will be answered by men who know 
the subjects, but at the same-time we shall 
be glad to receive answers to any published 
from readers who caa give the information 
asked for. Our aim is.to get our readers 
to help one another, and no one is better 


able to help a small gardener thananother ~ 


owner of a small garden who has gained 
experience in dealing with the many diffi- 
culties that have to be faced. 


‘D.J.A., Wallaroo “Mines,—Your Nar- 
cissus bulbs have evidently been starved 
by the Walltlowers. 


‘Anxious.’ — The condition of the 
foliage is evidently due to the prevalence 
of cold east winds, and there is nothing 
you can do to prevent these. 


EDITORIAL. 


<a 
W* tamer pleasure in presenting 
our compliments and very best 
of good wishes to the readers of the 
‘“Australian Gardener.’’ We do 
so in the spirit of gratification for 
the splendid support they have 
afforded in the past, and the 
encouraging help offered for future 
work. The public have shown 
that they appreciate information 
upon gardening in all its beautiful 
phases of work and interest. We 
believe that no country in the world 
has a keener inherent love of 
Nature than Australia, and it only 
requires direction and a little inspi- 
ration to work the people up to an 
enthusiasm, such as is witnessed in 
the old country. Australians have 
everything in their favor for grow- 
ing flowers to enjoy, and to send to 
the markets of other countries. 
The prime products of wheat, wool, 
and minerals have received the con- 
centrated attention of the commer- 
cial people, and it is only during 
the last few years that much has 
been done in the matter of wine and 
fruits. Now we would suggest 
that more attention be given to an 
exchange of products of the flori- 
cultural world. The climatic 
conditions are favorable to the 
production of everything of value 
in the Northern Hemisphere. Why 
should we not supply the old world 
markets? We leave the suggestion 
with those in the trade who are 
able to cope with it. 

To all in the trade we wish 
success, whether producing for 
profit or pleasure, or in the literary 
world, disseminating information, 
and to all our readers interested in 
the most beautiful handiwork of 
God in Nature we sincerely wish a 
Harry & ProspERouS NEw YEAR. 


Notice. of Removal. 


Owing to the great increase 
of patronage we are receiving 
from the public, it has been 
found necessary to enlarge 
our Staff and Printing Plant, 
to do which we have been 
compelled to remove to 


MORE COMMODIOUS 
PREMISES. 


We wish to notify our 
readers and the general public 
that our new premises are 
situated at 


20 WAYMOUTH STREET 


(immediately 
Town 


over Scrymgour’s 
& Country Business and 
Propetty Exchange). 


Note New Address— 


20 Waymouth Street 


Adelaide. 


Australia. 
GENERAL INCOME TAX 


Returns are Due on oF 
before the Ist February, 
except those of Farmers 
only, which are due on or 
before the Ist May. 

FORMS of RETURNS are 
to be had at all Post Offices 

POSTAGES must be prepaid 
in every instance. 

FINES and INTEREST will 
be Imposed upon Asses- 
ments of Late Returns, and 
no remissions will be made 
of same, 


J. G. RUSSELL, 
Commissioner of Taxes- 
January Ist, 1910. 
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E. & W. HACKETT’S Flowering Bulbs, Tubers, Roots, etc. 


Iris Susiana. Tulips. 
Anemones, finest Single and Double, ‘itzeail colours, 1s. dozen. 


Convallaria, Lily of the Valley, 1s. each. 


Crocus. Cannas, best sorts. 

Freesias, white, yellow, pink. 

Gladiolus. Ixias. 

Hyacinths, splendid named sorts, Single and Double, separate colours 
Iris, German, many varieties. Iris Susiana. 
Japanese Iris. Spanish Iris. Liliums. 


Daffodils, Sir Watkin, Princeps, Trumpet Major, Gwyther, and 
many other sorts. 
Narcissus Poeticus. Polyanthus Narcissus. 


\ Anemones. ; 
Jonquils, Sweet Scented. Snowflakes. Snowdrops. 
Japanese Spider Lilies. Sparaxis. 


Ranunculus, Double Turban, in great variety of attives 
Sternbergia (Autumn Grocus). 
Tulips, in fine mixture ; also Separate Colours. 
Also FLOWER SEEDS TO PLANT NOW 
and EARLY VEGETABLE SEEDS. 


‘Hyacinths. Lily of the Valley. Daffodil, Sir Watkin. 
Seedsmen and Nurserymen, 


73 Rundle Street, Adelaide, South Australia. 
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The Fernhouse at “Eiomepark” Lodge, Magill. 
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EARLY TOMATOHS, Early 
Ruby,  lEarliana, Early 
Jewel, Early Red Chemin, 
Early Freedom, 6d packet 

Early Cucumbers, Jewel of 
Koppitz, Short Prickly, 6d 
per packet 

Yard Long or Snake Beans, 


6d per packet 
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To Vegetable Growers. 


Emperor William French 
Beans, 6d and 1s. packet 
Ege Piant or Brinjal, 6d 
packet 

Early . White Vegetable 
Marrow, 6d packet 

New Zealand Spinach with 
directions, 6d packet 

Cape Gooseberry 


Cole’s Early Water Melon, 6d 
packet 

Fordhook Early Water Melon, 
6d packet 

Capsicums and Chillies 


Rocky Ford, Long Island 
Beauty, Extra Early 
tlackensack, and other 


Sweet Melons, 6d packet 


List of Spring and Summer Flower Seeds, Vegetable & Agricultural Seeds on Application 


iE. @& WwW. Hackett, 


Telephone 350. 


Seedsmen, 


Nurserymen, &c., 


73 Rundle Street, Adelaide 


WILLIAM JAMES, 


House, Land, and Estate Agent, 
54 PIRIE STEERT, ADELAIDE (Opposite State Bank). 


cs aa 


If you require a House, Farm, Orchard, or a Dairy. it will pay you to get a list of my 
] have some lovely Orangeries, splendid Farms in choice 


good assortment of properties. 
and safe districts ; also Handsome 


Now Offering for QUICK SALE 4 Bargain ina 


. 


ar 
q 


. 


Gentlemen’s Residences, and Cottages .with 


Pe a ary 


Acres. 


3: 


cath gn re raison Ow 


DAIRY FARM, of 43 acres of good land, 


together with all the stock and plant, comprising 9 cows, 3 heifers, 2 horses, harness, dray, 
bugey, plough, new windmill, chaffcutter, 6 1comed stone house, large stable, trapshed and 
coachhouse, cream separator, lot of poultry, 22 acres growing crop of wheat, 3 acres of 
peas. For prompt sale, the lot only £1,250 
City and Suburban Investments— 
1 4.and 5 roomed Cottages, £600, splendidly built, shows 10 per cent. on purchase , 
“4 roomed Cottage, Freestone front, close 1d, section, over 10 per cent., £250 
Six Stone Cottages, newly papered throughout, over 11 per cent., and many others 
Wayville—7 and 8 roomed houses, facing Park Lands 


Some spelndid 9 roomed houses, North Unley, and facing Park Lands, extra large rooms. 


SEE OUR LIST. 
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GROORS & BROOHER'S 


Prices for Furniture are 
becoming Noted. 


Money is Saved by placing orders 


with us. 


Send for our Furniture Catalogue and price list. The 
best in the State. 


WH BLLOW 23 pet cent DISCOUNT for CASH. 


We Guarantee Satisfaction to 
All our Clients. 


ra Rundle Street (Hardware), Chesser St. (Furniture), Adelaide: 
DDR gS: 6 St. Vincent Street (Hardware and Furniture), Port Adelaide. 
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CROOKS & BROOKER, 


IMPORTING BARDWARE MERCHANTS, 
| Stock Goods for Farm, Station 


and Garden. 


©ur Prices are Moderate. 
Quality is Good. Value i is Good. 


Send ug a Trial Order. We Guarantee Satisfaction. 


Price List of Farm and Garden Requisites 
posted to any addr C55. 


Importers of Farm and Garden Requisites, 
Complete House Furnishers and General Ironmongers, 


RONDLE STREET, ADELAIDE, 
FURNITURE SHOWROOMS, CHESSER STREET (Off Grenfell Street), 


AND ST. VINCENT STREET, PORT ADELAIDE. 
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Portuguese Laurel (Laurus Lusitanicus). 


This magnificent tree shown in full bloom, with long racemes of flowers, snowy white, 
6 to 8 inches in length, is usually grown as a shrub, but the subject of this illustra- 
is some 25 feet in height—undoubtedly the finest of its kind in the State. 


. The Flower Garden. 


Notes for the Month. 


There should be no lack of color in the 
garden in January. We are now being 
rewarded for the year’s labors by a wealth 
and profusion of bloom. We have but 
to maintain it through the hot trying 
months to follow. ‘The operation of 
watering has become tedious and mono- 
tonous in the extreme, but if anything 
can afford us consolation it is the magical 
“ffect it has on the drooping flower and 


flagging leaf after Llistering sun and 
withering wind have done their worst. 
There is often a lull towards evening, and 
in the softening light that follows the 
sunset, in the moisture laden atmosphere 
we have credited, when the cooling spray 
of the hose has called back the color to 
to the plants with an additional intensity, 
and caused a perfumed incense to ascend 
from every flower, we are permitted to 
enjoy those rare moments of peaceful 
enjoyment. Moments worth waiting, 
worth striving for. 
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— Dahlias and Cannas. — 
Dahlias and Cannas are a host in them- 
selves for decorative purposes, but the: 
luxuriant growth and wealth of blooms. 
we desire above all things in them can 
only be encouraged and maintained by 
liberal supplies of water. In the case of 


. of the former, where the soil has not been 


well enriched frequent supplies of liquid 
manure should be given. Dahlias must 
be secured to stout stakes, one to each. 
stem ; their effect is spoilt at once if they 
are allowed to flop. With summer 
annuals it is better to rely on close. 
planting, by which they support each 
other, and due attention to strengthen- 
ing growth by pinching than to have the- 
garden bristling with stakes. 


— Cuttings. — 


Cuttings can now be taken of phloxes, 
verbenas, antirrhiniums, pentstemons,. 
lantanas, pelargoniums, petunias, and the- 
side shoots of pansies and hollyhocks 
Choose nice short-pointed wood for 
cuttings. 


— Carnations and Verbenas, — 


Carnations and verbenas can be layered 
now to to increase them. 


— Sowing Seed. — 


Seeds of Balsam, Begonias, Calceo- 
larias, Cineraria, Cyclamen, Gloxinia, 
Primnla, Pansy, and Phlox may be sown 
this month. 


— The Seed Vessels. — 


If seed vessels are to be saved they 
must be carefully watched as the ripening 
season approaches, but if a prolonged 
period of bloom is desired the plants 
should be relieved of all dead flowers. 


— Bulb Planting. — 
The planting of bulbs that have been. 
lifted may be begun within the next few 
weeks, Many varicties are positively 
injured by remaining too long out of the 
ground. 


— The Lawn, — 

The lawn should be frequently mown, 
so that the growth will be kept close and 
fine and even, Give them manure occa- 
sionally to stimulate the growth. An 
occasional sprinkling of wood ashes is 
said to be very beneficial. 
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— Attention to Borders, &¢. — 


Allow no gaps to remain in the borders, 
as they seriously mar the general effect. 


Substitute failures with plants kept in 


reserve for the purpose, and fill in spaces 
and annuals of free and rapid growth. 
Make note of any errors in grouping, or, 
on the other hand, of any striking and 
Successful effects that inay have been 
accidently obtained. Closely observe the 
Telative heights, the spread, habit, and 
Character of all plants; also their colors: 
any similarity there may be shade or 
form, their period of bloom and its 
duration to aid in future grouping and 
arranging, 


— Perennial Phloxes. — 


Perennial phloxes are among the most 
decorative things in the border. They 
are gross feeders, and amply repay a rich 
Soil and abundant supplics of water. The 
best blooms are produced on two and 
three year old plants; after the fourth 
year it is advisable to make a fresh 
Planting. Stronger ani better plints 


. « 


SER NENG dees a 
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A Fine Collection of Gloxinias. 


result from cuttings than from divisions 
Pinching and cutting tack the shoots 
will induce them to bloom well on in the 
autumn. BS 


— Cockscombs. — 


Cockscombs, with their rich and varied 
tones and unique character of growth, are 
admirable little border plants. Plenty of 
sun and water are their principal require- 


. - 


ments. 
— An Improvement to Borders. — 


Nicotiana tabacum is a very desirable 
thing on account of its handsome tropical 
looking foliage and the ornamental flower 

it bears. It considerably adds to the 
effect of a border, and is easily raised 
from seed. Sah 

— Budding and Pruning Roses. — 


Roses can be budded during this and 
next month, Take buds from those it is 
‘desired to propagate, and insert in a 
seedling briar stock. In some cases, with 
Marechal Niel for instance, the Banksia 
can be employed. Tea roses judiciously 


pruned at this season will be encouraged 
to produce better blooms in the autumn. 
Much of this pruning can be done when 
the flowers are cut if care is taken always. 
to cut back to a strong outside bud. 
Many plants can be induced to bloom 
continually if they are occasionally 
sheaved over. It is generally easy to see 
when this method will answer by the 
fresh growth that is always found spring- 
ing up from its base. Coreopsis and 
antirrhiniums can be thus dealt with, 


PRINTING 


EVERY DESCRIPTION 


Neatly, Cheaply, and Promptly 
‘Executed. 


AUSTRALIAN GARDENER 
OFFICE, 


Corner Pirie & Wyatt Sts 
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Cineraria Hybrida Grandifiora. 


af Flowers: 


Cinerarias. 


Towards the end of July the glass- 
houses in the public Botanical Gardens 
are a constant source of attraction to 
visitors, and with good reason. There 
lovers of the beautiful in bloom linger 
with longing gaze and expressions of 
admiration upon the delightful hues o¢ 
the richest’ colourings and sweetly pretty 
tints of the Cinerarias. The sight gives 
rise to many a heartfelt wish that the 
visitors could grow flowers so delightful 
to adorn their own homes. And why 


o 


should they not? Many and many a 


_ window looking forlorn with uninvitiny 


and inelegant faded drapinzs and curtains 
could be made attractive and cheerful 
with a pot of lovely Cinerarias, and kept 
so many weeks. Hven the foliage is rich 
and beautiful long before the flowers 
come to complete the adornment. Not 
only could this be so in the cottage 
window, but the stately drawing-room 
could be made brilliant in live coloring 
by the addition of a plant or two of this 
most lovely flower. True it is generally 
regarded as a florist’s flower, but florists 
have by no means the monopoly, as some 


of the most magnificent displays of it are 
We 
have seen them in the open beds, not by 
being transplanted from the pots when 
is a 


seen outside the florist’s domain. 


into bloom—which 
common practise, and a happy idea, too, 


just coming 


of the professional gardener—but grown 
in the beds from seedlings. “This not- 
withstanding that they are fair game for 
Ja.k Fro t, who looks upon the broad 
delicate foliage as his special prey. But 
they are essentially a greenhouse plant to 
be grown in their best garb of glory. 


— Raising from Seed. — 


The Cineraria is a plant the amateur 
can grow to advantage, as it is easy culti- 
vated, and the flowers show a. brilliant 
range of colors. Those who intend to 
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grow the plants should commence with 
seed-sowing in early summer, say tho 
present month, although some sow before 
that time 
rather freely, and in the end they have 
plants with large, succulent leaves for 


Some grow their stock on 


their extra pains. Plants grown in this 
manner frequently lose the best of their 
foliage before the winter season is got 
through, thus presenting an ungainly 
When 


sowing at this time is practised, there is 


appearance when in flower. 
along enough period wherein to obtain 
plants of good size before the winter sets 
in. These should not receive any check 
from the time the seed germinates until 
active growth is almost over in the late 


autumn. 


When sowing cover the seed thinly 
With fine-sifted soil and press the surface 
firm, When the seedlings are large 
enough to handle, prick them ont in pots 
or pans of similar soil, and when more 
advanced pot them singly in 4 inch pots, 
using soil a trifle less sandy. They 
seould be grown in shallow frames facing 
the north, and if so situated that the sun 
shines on them in the middle of the day, 
they must ke slightly shaded. ~ Give 
plenty of air, and never allow them to 
become dry. 


When well established with roots, shift 
into 6-inch pots, which should be liberally 
Supplied with manure-water as they get 
filled with roots. 

Cinerarias are quick-growing and free- 
rooting plants, and if the roots are once 
allowed to become matted or in any way 
Pot-bound, they cannot afterwards be got 
to move freely. 

In winter they shoul! be removed to a 
pit or house where a little heat can be 
Supplied, They should stand on a moist 
bottom, and be sheltered from cold 
Cranghts. 

When the flowering stems appear, give 
Manure-water every alternate watering. 

Cinerarias are very subject to the 
attack of green-fly, which attacks the 


Undersides of the lower leaves Immer- 


Sion of the lower part of the plant in - 


tobaceo-water is the most expeditions 
Way of dealing with this pest. 
Red-spider and thrips are also trouble: 
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some sometimes, but not to any appreci- 
able extent if the cultivation is as above 


advised, 


A New Golden Bedding Rose. 


Through the courtesy of my friend M, 


‘Pernet-Ducher, writes a correspondent to 


the ‘The Garden’ (England), of Nov. 13 

1909, 1 was able to inspect some blooms 

of his marvellous new golden Rose Rayon 

ad’ Or. Instead of being a golden ray it 

isa veritable flood of gold, and will 
supply a long-felt want to those who em- 

ploy the delightful Hybid ‘Teas for. 
bedding purposes. On opening the box 
of blooms the first exclamation was 
‘What a glorious colour!’ I at once 
compared Rayon d’Or to the rich golden, 
erratic variety Gorges Schwartz, but. 
found this Jatter of quite a pale primrose 
yellow, so different to its summer colour, 
There was u0 Rose in my large collection 
of such atich, pure yellow. It reminded 
me of Marechal Niel and | ersian Yellow, 
or what might be termed yellow Broom 
colvur. M. Pernet-Ducher informs me it 
is another of the Rosa pernetina hybrids, 
and it certainly is a trinmph for this most 
successful hybridi-t. To have beds of 
Roses of such a colour iis this in October 
will give a wonderful brightness to our 

autumnal dlsplays. The bloom is not too 
full, so that it opens freely in all weathers 
and the buds are prettily splashed with 
red on the outer petals. One can perceive 


its relationship to Soleil d’Or or its” 


offspring in the tiny hairy prickles on the 
flower stalk, so distinct in the Lyon 
Lose. 

The growth is good, of dwarf habit, in 
the way of Le Progrés aud being so free 
and continous in its flowering, producing 
its blooms in twos and threes, it cannot 
fail to make an effective bedder, The 
beautiful dark olive ereen foliage is 
absolutely immune from attacks of mil- 
dew— this in itself a glorious boon—and 
it also has a sweet fragmence. My only 
regret is that we cannot possess Rayon 
d’Or until the autumn of 1910, for it is 
certainly the long-desired true yellow 


bedding Rose. 
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‘“Delicata,” a New, Hardy 
Border Pink 


the of the 
endeavor of Paul Schwarze of Nozzen, 
Saxony, to produce an early white, large- 
flowered feathery pink. It is a cross be- 
tween Diamond and Rose de Mai; its. 
color and early flowering tendency is 
derived from the latter though it is an 


Delicata is outcome 


improvemen on it in color; from Dia- 
mond it has inherited its shape and habit. 
Its color is a lovely velvety light pink 
tinged with lilac, Cattleya color, a shade 
that will be found useful for many 
purposes of decoration, The flowers are 

borne singly on steams 15 to 18in. long. 

In its free blooming qualities it. 
approaches Mrs. Sinkins and Her Majes- 

ty, although it is from one to two weeks 
earlier than either of them, Under glass 

it will come into flower two weeks sooner, 
and each separate flower is then sure to 

develop, aud while the color will be some- 

what less brilliant it is none the less 

lovely. Delicata proved entirely hardy 

last Winter. Its popularity may be 
understood from the fact that the firm of 
Otto Mann of Leipzig. who obtained the 
sole rights of sale, disposed in the first year 
of about 20,000 cuttings with but little 
advertising. 

—Moeller’s Gaertner- Zeitung. 


New Pelargouiums. 


New Pelargonium Bornemann’s Beste- 
—This is a novelty originated by the 
specialist Bornemann of Blankenburg in 
the Harz, Germany, and is considered to 
be not only the best among the Pelargoni- 
ums grown by its originator, as the name 
implies, but also a noteworthy addition 
The colour 
The 


blossoms also are unusual in size, nearly 


to Peluigoniums in general, 
is an uuusually bright cinnibar red 


2 inches in diamoter, single, and almost 
circular in shape, clustered in large thick 
trusses. It is a very free bloomer. A 
cross of the well-known Reformator and 
Waberlohe, anotier colored. 
creation of Bornemann’s, it is stout and 
low in growth, and begins to branch close 


orange 
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Calceolaria Hybrida Grandiflora. 
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to the ground, without being trimmed 
down; as these secondary branches put 


forth laterally rather than horizontally — 


the plant is especially adapted for bed- 
ding, withstands wind and rain as well 
as any other plant of its kind, as it sheds 
of itself the faded blossoms it never look 
withered. 

—‘ Moellers’s Deutsche Gaeriner-Zeitung 


Calceolarias. 


These showy and free-blooming plants 
are raised annually from seed sown in the 
early months of the year in pans of loam, 
leaf-mould, and sand, which should be 

sifted finely on the surface. The seed, 


“being so very small, should be only 
slightly covered, and the pans placed in 
a cool shady frame and kept moderately 
moist. 
differs very slightly from that of the 
Cineraria, though when grown up they 
require more root room, and must be 
kept cool and moist through the winter, 
thhough safe from frost. 


Their treatment throughout 


Free drainage and careful watering are 


essential points in their culture, as also 
is shade from hot sun in the spring, They 
require plenty of light and air, but no 
draughts. . 


Green-fly in their early stages must be 


expected and dealt with promptly. 


The above remarks apply to the 


herbaceous variety; there is, however, @ 
shrubby kind, which is increased by 
cuttings taken in the autumn. ‘These 
cuttings succeed best in a low pit or 
frame in a soil of sandy loam, Keep 
them moist and rather close at first, but 
admit air freely in the spring when 
growth commences. 
About October a number of the best 
should be potted and taken into the 
greenhouse, and, when rooted, given 
plenty of water and liquid manure. 


Shade and ventilation are both very 
necessary, and the plants should be 
syringed freely and frequently in hot 
weather. 
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‘GARDENING FOR PROFIT. 


Words of Advice from an 
English Exchange. 


From time to time letters reach us from 
persons of both sexes who are seeking 
information as to the best means of com- 
mencing one or more branches of garden- 
ing with a view to gaining a living thereby 
and during the last few years such letters 
have increased in numbers considerably. 
Generally, the writers are evidently keen 
business people who have managed to 
save a few hundred pounds in whatever 
branch of business they may have been 
trained to, and who, apparently, are pcs- 
‘sessed of a desire to lead an open air life. 
So far the idea is an excellent one; but 
“we need scarcely say that such enthusiasts 
have never stopped to consider what it 
‘means. That a keen business man or 
‘woman in some other walk of life should 
imagine that they can transfer their 
energies, say, from a grocer’s business to 
that of gardening, of which they are 
totally ignorant, seems incredulous; yet 
‘such is a fact. 

Undoubtedly that many erroneous and 
misleading articles written by theorists in 
the daily Press on the subject during 
recent years are largely responsible for 
this desire on the part of many townsfolk 
to get their living direct from the land, 
and we fear that many who have plunged 
recklessly into some branch of gardening 
have suffered very considerably. 
Judging by the letters we receive, the 
writers have no idea as to what they shall 
‘grow or where they shall grow it, and 


imagine that they only have to dig and - 


plant and Nature will do the rest. How 
wide this is of the truth all practical men 
‘and women will know only too well. It 
should be sufficient to cause these 
enthusiasts to seriously consider the 
matter when we say that we know many 
hard-working men and women who have 
devoted their lives, and in some cases 


long lives. to gardening for profit, and 


who find it abard struggle to make both 
‘ends meet. 

Even with the above facts before them, 
there are still some novices who are 


“willing to venture in the subject, and it 


May, perhaps, be of service to point out a 
few of the difficulties that are likely to he 
‘encountered and some of the objects that 
must be considered. In the first place, 


‘capital is absolutety essential, that is, 


e 


sufficient capital to carry on the work for 
several years and also to enable the 
cultivator to live, as returns of any sub- 
stantial nature cannot be expected for a 
few years, no matter what crops are 
grown, as expenses at the commencement 
must of necessity be heavier than they 
will be in later years. Another point 
that we would like to impress upon the 
town dweller who wishes to garden for 
profit is the long hours of hard work that 
it will be necessary to put into the 
business. Up with the lark may sound 
an alluring prospect during the summer 
months when skies are blue and Nature is 
at her best, but the late autumn, winter 
and early spring months must also be 
remembered. 

We referred previously to the novice’s 
idea that itis only delving and planting 
that needs to be done and Nature will do 
the rest, but practical men and women 
know that Nature is usually apparently 
trying to do her worst. Frost, ecld and 
boisterous winds, excessive drought or 


rain, hail, fungoid and insect pests galore, 


all tombine to make the market- 
gardener’s life anything but a bed of 
Roses. : 

Assuming that the novice still wishes 
to embark in the enterprise of profit 
gardening, there are a few hints that may 
be given, and which will apply to all. 
We mentioned before that usually such 
persons as we have in mind have no idea 
as to what to grow or where to grow it, 
and this undoubtedly isa great stumbling 
block. For a novice to think of growing 
produce for the London markets is 
absurd, and may be dismissed without 
further thought. What should be done 
is to find out what is really required in a 
locality and try to grow produce that will 
meet this demand. Generally speaking, 
better prices can be obtained from pro- 
yincial towns than in the London 
markets, and providing the novice has a 
real love of the work, and is prepared to 
put several years into it before gatting 
other returns than practical experience, 
it may be possible to make it pay. 

Apart from .ordinary gardening, we 
frequently have enquiries respecting the 
so called French system of gardening, 
which, as many of our readers well. know, 
has been carried on by our best gardeners 
for many years. In this, again, the daily 
Press has mnch to answer for in inducing 
people to invest their money in such 
businesses without securing sound advice 
upon, and practical experience of, the 
subject. In considering the advisability 


of commencing this form of gardening, 
even experienced men and women must ask 
themselves whether there is sufficient 
is being grown to meet the demand. and 
this is the experience of several who 
daily have their finger on the pulse of the 
market. Providing, however, the intend - 
ing intensive cultivator has convinced 
himself or herself that there is sufficient 
demand in the country for such produce 
as to render the venture a successful one. 
We think that at present sufficient 
is being grown to meet the 


. demand for produce of this kind, they are 


at once faced with the enormous expense 
of commencin., the work. Frames, cloches 
manure. mats, baskets and a host of other 
apparatus has to be purchased. Again 
to compare the intensive cultivation of 
France with the same in this country is, 
to say the least of it, misleading. The 
French are notoriously a salad eating 
nation, which, during cold weather, we 
are not (and salads form some of the 
principal crops) ; the climate of France is 
more favorible to the work, labor is 
cheaper there than here, and workmen 
will work more hours in a day there than 
they can be induced to do in this 
country. 

Gardening for pleasure and gardening 
for a living are two widely different 
things. It is just as ridiculous for, say, a 
grocer, draper, stockbroker or clerk to 
imagine that he can get a living at 
gardening without previous experience as 
it would be for a lifelong gardener to 
attempt to get his living from one of the 
sources mentioned above. 


—‘The Garden,’ 
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A New Double Aster. 


Aster Beauty of Colwall is a splendid 
addition te the list of hardy planis for 
cutting. It is being distributed by 
Thos, 8. Ware, Ltd., of Feltham, Middle- 
sex. The flowors ere perfectly double and 
are produced in the greatest profusion on 
stout erect stems, about 4 ft. high. The 
color of the flowers is a clear lavender 
and very pleasing. The plant is perfectly 
hardy and the stems are stiff enough to 
stand alone without any staking or tying; 
bosides this, it has been found to be 
extremely free ingrowth. The first class 
certificate of the Royal Hort. Society, .was 
given it when it was examined by the 
floral comittee, growing in the R. H. S. 
garden at Bisiey, and the gardening press 
8 unanimous in its praise of the first 
double ‘ Michaelmas Daisy.’ We venture 
to predict for this handsome perennial a 
hearty welcome from hardy plant lovers, 
and cut flower growers on both sides of 
the Atlantic. 

—‘Journal of Agriculture’ (Eng ) 


The New Hybrid Rose, Kaiser 
‘Wilhelm II. 


This novelty is designated as the best 
among the dark red Tea hybrids: It is q 
seedling cross of Kaiserin Auguste 
Victoria and Van Houtte, originated by 
the well-known rosarian, Nicola Weller 
of Trier-Pallien, Germany. Its color 
schemes, changing as the light falls upon 
it, are magnificent, playing between 
carmine, bright red, dark blood red, and 
velvety black with bluish tinge, The soft 
velvety sheen on all the petals is especi- 
ally lovely. The plant is bushy, much 
branched and erect in habit; the foliage 
is dark green and full. It is free from 
disease, and very hardy. The buds aro 
first shaped like an elongated cone, which 
changes to cup shape as they open; the 
flowers are double, large and well formed 
Itisa free bloomer and color proof 
against cold or heat; the cut flower also 
keeps fresh an unusually long time, mak- 
ing it a valuable acquisition to the florist. 
Tt has a very delicate contifolia perfume. 
It is one of the best Remontants, well 
adapted for cutting, forcing or for plant- 
ing in groups, either with low or high 
stem. Altogether, it makes a strong bid 
for popularity, being one of the most 
noteworthy of the latest novelties. 


—‘ Moellers’s Deutsche Gaertner- Zeitung 


FOR 
Up-to-Date Tailoring 
GIVE 
J. A. THOMPSON 
A TRIAL. 


Fit and Finish Guaranteed, Hundreds 
of Patterns to choose from, including all 
the Latest Designs, 


Selfmeasurement forms and prices on 
application. 
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The Great Winter Beverage. 
BICKFORD’S ESSENCE of COFFEE 


MAKES DELICIOUS COFFEE, 


Possessing the True Flavor of the Bean. > 


Healthful! Economic! Fragrant! 


A 1s. 6d. Bottle makes 100 Cups of Coffee. 
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About Vegetables. 


The Kitchen Garden. 


Operations for the Month. 


Seeds of any of the following may be 
sown during this month :— 
Beans (French) 
Beet (Silver) 
Celeraic 
Celery (Red and White) 
Oress , 
Mustard 
Onions (for Salad) 
Radish 
Rape 
Scotch Kale 
Spinach (New Zealand) 
And for Early Planting :— 
Broccoli 
Brussels Sprouts 
Cabbage 
Cauliflower 


— Watering and Mulching. — 

The present month is _ generally 
exceedingly trying both to the vegetable 
The principal operation 
is watering, continual and regular water- 
ing to sustain a free quick growth in the 
plants, and not to allow them to flag or 
droop for a single moment. The adyan- 
tage of well enriched, well mulched beds 
will be very obvious, considerably 
lightening the labor of cultivation and 
materially affecting the results. 


and its grower. 


— Weeding and Hosging. — 
Weeds must be kept in check, all 
exhausted crops and remains of plants 
should be removed to the rubbish heap, 


and beds lately oceupied kept lightly 


hoed or the soil renewed and well 
enriched ready for another planting, 


— The Celery Trenches. — 
Celery trenches must have copious 
supplies of water and liquid manure. 
Additional trenches can be prepared 
either for a fresh sowing or the reception 
of young plants. 
— Attention to Seedlings, — 
The seedlings from recent sowings 
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should be carefully thinned to allow each 
little plant to develop 
itself. Carrets, turnips, parnips, and 
lettuce should all be thus dealt with, 
Water before thinning, and again after, 
to prevent disturbance of the rovts. 


ample room 


— Melons, Cucumbers, &c. — 
Give plenty of water and liquid 
manure to melons while the fruit is 
growing and swelling, but lessen the 
supplies as they begin to show signs of 


ripening. Melons require to be artifici- 


ally fertilised when in flower. Cucum-— 


bers, marrows, and pumpkins want even 
more abundant supplies of water. All 
this family is benefited by having their 
growth regulated, stopped, and thinned. 
Pinch the fruit- bearing shoots a joint or 
so beyond the fruit, and in the case of a 
heavy crop of melons thin out the fruit. 
Cut marrows and cucumbers when they 
have attained about half their normal 
size. The flavor is incomparably superior 


at this stage. 


— A Spinach Tip. — 

If you like spinach, try the New 
Zealand, a hardy variety which grows the 
whole season through, and is capable of 
doing good wotk while the majority of 
the kitchen garden plants are held up by 
the heat. Seed of this variety must be 
soaked in hot water before being sown. 
The casing is too hard for quick germina- 
tion if the soaking is not done. Place 
the seedling plants 15 inches apart. The 
midrib must be taken out of the leaves 
before the cooking. 

— The Tomatoes. — 

Keep the soil moist round tomatoes, 
never allowing it to entirely dry out. 
See that the plants are firmly secured to 
the supports, and pinch out the laterals 
ag they appear. When they blossom is 
the time to increase the crop by artificial 
fertilization. Many growers do this by 
shaking the supports in the middle of the 
day, thus causing a distribution of the 
pollen, but a surer method is to brush 
the anthers lightly, so that it is wafted 
about by the breeze. : 


— Asparagus Beds. = 


Do not neglect asparague beds at this 
period; it is important to keep up the 


supplies of water and liquid manure. 


17 
Water in the Garden, 


In his useful little book, “ The A.B.C. 
of Australian Vegetable Growing,’ Mr. 
Herbert J. Rumsey, a practical seedsman 
and nurseryman, of New South Wales, 
gives much useful advice on the above 
subject, which we extract the 
following :— 


from 


Out of every hundred pounds of green 
vegetables taken from the garden no less 
than from 70 to 95 pounds is water. The 
following percentages of moisture are 
taken from reliable authorities by Pro- 
fessor Massey :— 

Artichokes, 80 per cent. 
Beets, 88 
Carrots, 89.79 
Cabbages, 90.52 
Celery, 84.10 
Cucumber, 95.99 
Lettuce, 94 

Onion, 87.55 

Parsnip, 83.20 

Potato, 79.75 

Peas, 12,62 

Pumpkin, 92,27 
Radish, 93.30 
Rhubarb, 91.67 
Spinach, 92.42 

Sweet Potatoes, ‘71.26 
Tomato, 93.64 

Turnip, 89.49 

Therefore we require, at any rate, 
nearly as much water in the soil as the 


_ weight of the crop we wish to produce. — 


But very large quantities are also 
evaporated through the leaves of the 
plant. Itis estimated that plants lose by 
evaporation from 200 to 1,000 pounds for 
every pound of dry matter, so that it is 
probable that to makea 10 pound cabbage 
we want several hundred pounds of water 
and one pound of solid plant food; this 
is quoted to show the immense impor- 
tance of water to the crop. All the 
plant foods are absorbed by the fine root 
hairs dissolved in large quantities of 
water. It. is therefore essential that this 


. Water must be supplied in some way or 


other, There are very few localities in 
which the rainfall during the year would 
not be sufficient for gardening purposes’ 
if it were to fall just when it was 
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required, but cases are very rare where 
it is sufficiently reasonable to give maxi- 
mum results at all times; so that it 
behoves us to make provision for saving 
some of the water from a time of plenty 
for a dry season, or to make use of water 
that is being collected naturally at a 
distance, or over a large area, and brought 
within our reach by rivers, creeks or 
springs, or artificially by irrigation 
channels, bores, or city water pipes. 
— The Water Can. — 

The majority of small gardeners have 
to rely on the watering can for the 
application of any water they have to 
spare for the garden, and I can safely say 
that there is no greater enemy to a good 
garden. How frequently we ‘hear 
gardeners remark that although they 
have watered every night their garden 
looks worse than a neighbor’s who has no 
water to use. This can be very easily 
remedied, and as easily explained. Most 
of you have seen a pump that has been 
allowed to run.dry ; the handle may be 
worked up and down until doomsday 
without lowering the water in the wellan 
inch. But pour a drop of water in the 
top to wet the valve and assist it to act 
and the water can be pumped up until 
the well is dry. The soil of the garden 
when loose on the surface will not allow 
the sun, which acts as a pump, to get a 
start on the water in the soil, but the fine 
streams from the rose of the watering- 
can settle the soil down and leave the 
surface compact, so that when the sun 
gels to work next morning it not only 
evaporates the water that was placed 
there the previous night, but any more 
that was within reach, and by 4 o’clock 
the soil will be found to be bone-dry to a 
depth of several inches. 


— How to Apply the Water. — 
First, do not water every night. If 
you have sufficient water at your disposal 
to do so, divide the garden into six 
portions and give six times as much to 
each once a week. 


Second, do not water on the surface ;- 


make holes in the ground with hoe or 
spade near the plants to be watered and 
fill them with water from the spout of 


-the-can without the rose; keep pouring 


it in as it soaks away, until your water 
supply or patience is exhausted. When 
it has soaked away, and not till then, 
fill the hole up again with the soil. 
With this plan you can use any waste 
water, such as soap suds on washing 
day, etc., that would not go through the 
rose of the watering can without causing 
a stoppage. Liquid manure can be used 
in this way also, But let your chief care 
be to hide all traces of the water when 
finished. I have used this method for 
putting out tomato plants and keeping 
them growing during a drought, when 
neighbors who had plenty of water could 
not get their plants along. Sometimes it 
is necessary to use the rose on the 
watering-can to water a bed of seedlings, 
but if so the surface should be mulched 
with manure, straw or leaves to prevent 
evaporation. 


— Local Irrigation. — 

The following method is sometimes 
adopted here A flowerpot or jam tin 
with holes in the bottom is buried to the 
rim next to the plant to be watered, and 
filled with pebbles or other rubbish. 
Water or weak liquid manure may be 
poured in these at any time, but if soap- 
suds or water with soli@ matter in it is 
used the pots should be removed as often 
as it is found that the water does not 
soak away quickly. 


— The Sprinkler. — 

Where there is a good supply of water 
laid on, the revolving sprinkler is often 
used, but, like the watercan, it frequently 
does more harm than good, and never 
(except, perhaps, on grass lawns or where 
there are beds of vegetables with 
sufficiently dense foliage to shelter the 
ground) with results commensurate with 
the water used. 

Ifthe sprinkler is used at night, get 
out after it in the early morning and 
chip the surface with the hoe to loosen it 
and prevent more than surface evapora- 
tion. But let your motto be ‘Get the 
water out of sight,’ If you have got 
a well-drained, open sand so loose that to 
jump across a ditch on to the garden 
would let you down over your boot tops, 
such as I have seen at Botany and other 
market gardens, you can turn the hose 


on and as soon as the water stops. 
running it is out of sight; it can do no. 
harm there, but there are not many 
gardens in such soil as that. 
— Sub-soil Irrigation. — 

Wonderful results can be obtained by 
laying rows of 13 inch drain tiles about 
9 inches to a foot deep under the beds in 
such a way that a supply of water can be- 
turned into them at frequent intervals. 


. 


— Surface Irrigation. — 

The first essential for an irrigated farm. 
or garden is good drainage. Frequently 
the land, especially in districts with a 
poor rainfall, is heavily charged with 
various salts which, unless they can go 
downwards with the water, will gradually 
accumulate near the surface until -strong 
enough to destroy vegetation. Drain 
thoroughly and even if the water itself 
contains a small amount of salts in solu- 
tion iv is not likely to do much damage.. 
especially where there is an occasional 
fall of rain to help wash the salts down- 
wards. 

The water should be brought to the- 
highest corner of the garden if possible, 
or a windmill or other pump should be- 
fixed to raise it to that point, with tanks 
as large as possible to keep the supply 
going when the pump is not at work. 

If the tank is erected pipes should be- 
fixed at convenient plaees with a short 
length of detachable hose so that every 
part of the garden can be reached. 

In whatever way the water reaches the 
garden care must be taken that it is. 
properly applied. As I have said: above 
regarding hand watering, care should be: 
taken to thoroughly soak the soil around 
the roots of the plants, and when this 
is completed you should cultivate the 
surface or apply a mulch to prevent 
evaporation, If the garden has been 
well graded before the ground is culti- 
vated, it is an easy matter to run tho 
water anywhere in furrows between the 
rows of’ plants. 

It is only by -practice and careful 
observation that the amount of ‘water 


different plants will take can be ascer- 
tained, but a thorough soaking at inter- 
vals of about a week will generally 
suffice in land that is at all retentive of 
moisture, 
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Cultivation of the Potato 


By the Editor of the ‘Queensland Agri- 
cultural Journal.’ 


(Continued from last Issue.) 


— Cross Fertilisation. — 

Mr Findlay, the celebrated raiser of 
80 many new varieties of potatoos, in the 
course of a lecture before the Glasgow 
and West of Scotland Agricultural Dis- 
cussion Society, spoke as follows on cross- 
fertilising and raising new varieties from 
Seed : 

In tho first place, I am distinctly of 
opinion that nataral cross-fertilisation 
never took place in any part of the 
world in any period of the world’s 
history. The blossom of the potato has a 
faintly sweet smell, yet it secretes no 
honey or nectar, and the pollen seems to 
be a bit too sharp and tasty to suit the 
palate of even the most voracious insect. 
In fact, it is highly poisonous, and I 
daresay thit is where their objection 
comes in. I have seen now and again a 
bumble bee, no doubt attracted by the 
sweet smell of the blossom, alight on the 
edge of the petal, but never saw one 
explore the bloom, as is their habit where 
they expect to find either nectar or 
pollen. As the most casual observer will 
have noticed, the potato is an early 
Closer, shutting up its blossoms between 
2 and 8 o’clock in the afternoov, and, by 
reason of a certain twisting process, puts 
it out of the power of any nocturnal 


moth or other insect to gain access to 


either nectar or pollen, even thongh they 
both were there. Inthe second place I 


hold it is utterly impossible for the. 


Pollen of one blossom to be wind-borne, 
and so fertilise another, even on the same 
plant, one reason being that it is too 
heavy, and another, and more important 
one, being that it is a bi-sexual plant. 
Both the sexual organs are in the same 
bloom, the anthers or pollen cases being 


' the male parts, and the pistil represent- 


ing the female, And it further appears 
tc me that, for some reason which I have 
not been able to discover, the potato 
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plant is by nature opposed to cross- 
fertilisation, for, immediately the pollen 
in the anthers is matured, the bloom 
twists itself up harder than ever round 
the pistil, and no longer opens out to 
greet the sun. The bloom then no 
longer stends erect on its stem, but 
begins to hang down, swaying in the 
breeze. The pollen falls down into the 
narrow space formed by the twisting of 
the petals, all around the bulbous point 
cf the pistil. The bloom thus remains 
for the matter of two days, aud then falls 
off. Strange to say, the pistil only 
absorbs a very limited portion of the 
pollen. Yet what is left, so far as 1 have 
been able to discover, is perfectly inert 
The potato, as I have already said, is, in 
my opinion, opposed to cross-fertilisa- 
tion. 


— How He Ruises from the Seed. — 


Continuing, Mr. Findlay said, dealing 
with his method of working :—First L 
get a shallow seed pen, such as gardeners 
uso, attend to the drainage, fill it up, or 
nearly, with well decomposed leaf mould, 
to which “has been added a little fine 
sand. I takea flat piece of wood, and 
beat it down fairly firm and level, and 
sow the seeds thinly and evenly over the 
flat and firm surface, . That done, I take 
and sift, after adding more sand, some 
more of this leaf mould. The sifting will 
remove all grit’and stones. Now sprinkle 
a small portion over the seeds, but see 
that you do it evenly and not over-thick 
—ag near to an eighth uf an inch as you 
can ; give also a slight beat down. If the 
mould is fairly moist, you need not give 
any water for at least two days. Set 
your tray, to be out of the way of mis- 
hap, into the sunny corner of a cold 
frame. Puta piece of old newspaper or 
other paper over the tray, covering up 
with apiece of glass. Your great care 
now is to-see that you do-not allow the 
earth or mould to get dry; at the same 
time you must guard against making it 
too wet.. In a week or ten days. your 
geod should begin to braird. You must 
then give them more light and air, With 
average care, in a very short time you 
will have nice plants. When about an 
inch high, put them out in small pots 
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singly. In another three weeks or so, if 
the weather is suitable, and the season is 
far enough advanced, plant them out in 
the open where you mean them to be 
permanently. After this, your work is 
all in the ordinary course ; only, remem- 
ber this, you must take care when you 
harvest them to keep the produce of 
every plant by itselfi—I mean those you 
intend to grow again Fifty per cent. or 
more will be no use to go further with ; 
and this 50 per cent left year by year, you 
if wise, will further reduce, until at the 
end of four years you have only one or 
two left as the sole representatives of 
your labor and care. 
_ (To be Continued.) 


M. L. Tomlinson, 


(LATE J. G. ORAM), 


Manufacturing Jeweller, 
Watchmaker, 
Diamond Setter & Engraver. 


Repairs to Watches, Clocks, and Jewellery 
of every description accurately, artistically 
and promptly executed at moderate prices. 


927 Grenfell St., Adelaide 


EUROPEAN AGENCY. 


[Rese promptly executed at lowest 
cash prices for all kinds of British 
and Continental goods, including : 


‘Books and Stationery | 


Boots, Shoes and Leather 
Chemicals and Druggists’ Sundries 
China, Earthenware and Glassware 
Cycles, Motors and Accessories _ 
Drapery, Millinery and Piece Goods 
Fancy Goods and Perfumery 
Furniture and Upholstery 
Hardware, Machinery and Metals 
Imitation Jewellery and Precious Stones 
Jewellery, Plate and Watches 
Photograpic and Optical Goods 
Provisions and Oilmen’s Stores 
etc., etc. 


Commission 2} per cent. to 5 per cent. 
Trade Discounts allowed 

Special Quotations on Demand 

Sample Cases from £10 upwards 
Consignment of Produce Sold on Account 


William Wilson & Sons 
j (Established 1814), 
25 Abchurch Lane, London, E.C, 
Cable Address : ‘ ANNUAIRE, Lonpon.’ 
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Government Poultry Station. 


Agricultural College, Roseworthy. 


Eggs and Chickens for Sale during Season. 


Black Orpington, Buff Orpington, and Indian Game—Eggs, 15:., Chickens, 30s. a dozen. 

Silver Wyandottes, Kaverolles, Minorca, White Wyandotte, White Leghorn, Old English Game—Eggs, 10s., Chickens, 21s, a dozen. 
Table Birds—Eggs from various crosses, 3s,. when availakle. 

Settings will be 15 eggs and no replacements. _ Chickens at a month old, he stock is of first-class quality and vigorous- 


For further particulars apply to the Poultry Expert, Crown Lands Offices, or the Poultry Superintendent, Agriculturat 
College, Roseworthy, 


Use A. W. Dobbie & Co.’s SPRAY 
PUMPS and Secure Prime Fruit. 


DUPLEX é hu EXCELSIOR 


Old Favorite, equally good for large 

or small gardens, strong double action,. 

brass pumps, perfect mixer, latest 

nozzle (double), 12 ft. hose for two 

sets hose and nozzles, in 24 gal. stout. 
galanized iron tank, 


Spray Pump, fits any Bucket, the strong 
all brass pump for people with only a few 
trees, 


Price, 1 2s. Gd. 


45 10s. 
LITTLE GIANT 
Popular Favorite, best double action brass 
pump, automatic agitator, 6 tt. hose, single EXCEL SIOR 


spray nozzle, in 8 gal. painted galvanized SPECIAL, fitted in strong 50 gallon. 


ails, wood vat, double nozzle and extension 
R2 17s. Gd. pipe, 25 ft. hose, and all improve-- 
ments, 
£10. 


LITTLE GEM 


willspray continuously for 10 minutes after 
pumping for one or two minutes, 


— 


Send for Detailed 
Catalogue. 


a 


A. W. Dobbie & Co., “exers. “QOaTaIDE. 
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Notes for the Month. 


JANUARY is an exceedingly busy month 
with the fruitgrower. He is in most 
cases realising the biggest results of his 
year’s labors. It is a month replete with 
duties, opportunities, and possibilities. 


— Attention to Soil. — 

The soil must have increased attention 
in the matter of hoeing and cultivating 
-as it is much trodden down during the 
harvesting of the fruit, and the general 
tendency is to allow it to become dirty 
and neglected. 


— Peaches and Apricots. —_ 

The above fruit will now be yielding 
‘crops. Peaches must be ripe but firm 
before gathering. Apricots if full sized 
and well colored will ripen after leaving 
the tree. Both should be handled as 
little as possible. 

— Canning and Sun-drying. — 

The canning and sun-drying of the 
before-mentioned fruits is a profitable 
way of disposing of them, and tends con- 
siderably to ease the market when 
threatened with a glut, Fruit should be 
firm, fleshy, and sweet for this purpose. 
The art of preserving prunes, the drying 
of peaches and apricots, to say nothing 
of raisins, currants, and figs, is still in its 
infancy in this country. notwithstanding 
climates admirably suited exist in the 
northern portions of New South Wales, 
and Victoria and in South Australia 
‘generally. Until this industry is 
‘thoroughly developed growers will con- 


. 


tinue at the mercy of a fluctuating 
market. 


— Grading Stone Fruit, — 

Stone fruit intended for the fresh fruit 
market demand a pretty prompt dis- 
posal, as they do not stone well They 
should be very carefully graded. 
Honesty is undoubtedly the best policy, 
and uniformity of size and quality main- 
tained. The lower grades will not thus 
detract from the value of the high quality 
fruit, but can be packed separately and 
offered at a lower rate. Jam factories 
usually absorb a good deal of the inferior 
fruit. It may occur to the progressive 
grower at this season that with improved 
cultural methods all his fruit might be 
of the first grade. All stone fruits for 
transit must be carefully packed in boxes 
lined with soft paper and relieved of all 
possible pressure. For canning only 
fruit of the best quality must be used. 
The Moor Park apricot can scarcely be 
improved upon. Those come in towards 
the eud of January, as also do the 
Williams’ Bon Chretian pears, excellent 
for this purpose. One of the best 
canning peaches is the Lady Palmerston, 
which will not be ready until March. 


— Appearance Everything. — 

Thoze who grow fruit for commercial 
purposes cannot be two particular as to 
the details connected with the appearance 
of the fruit they offer; appearance 
counts for so much. The pity is that the 
large quantity of inferior fruit is out of 
all proportion to the quantity of really 
first-class fruits on offer, and all because 
there is a want of thoroughness in the 
cultura! methods. People attempt more 
than they can conscientiously. accom- 
plish, Liberal supplies of water given at 
this period will help to swell the frait of 
apples and pears. , 


— Summer Pruning. — 

Summer pruning to obtain light wood 
of a fruiting character may now be done. 
Apples, pears, apricots, and plums may 
have the shoots not required for exten- 
sion pinched or broken beyond the fourth 
or fifth bud. This should lead to the 
development of Weak side shoots, which 
will eventually become fruiting spurs. 
Thin out crowding shoots and spurs and 


the leading wood to admit light and air 
to ensure the proper development and 
ripening of the fruiting wood, and to 
keep the trees clean and free from insect 
pests and disease. Peaches do not 
require more than a little thinning of 
their laterals and leading shoots. Goose- 
berries should be thinned and have their 
side growths shortened, Black currants 
only require the old and crowding 
branches removed. ‘They are not summer 
pruned. Remove weak and superfluous 
canes from raspberries, and take care not 
to injure the young canes when gathering 
the fruit, as they will be required to 
furnish future crops. Cultivate all these 
bush fruits, and encourage them to make 
a free growth during the summer. 


— The Strawberry Beds, — 

Thin out strawberry runners, select the 
best for layering, and have beds or 
borders deeply trenched for their recep- 
tion. Keep all strawberry plants well 
watered, and give liquid manure to those 
that have recently borne. 

— Budding. — 

The budding of peach, apricot, cherry, 
and citrus trees can be proceeded with, 
although in earlier districts it can be 
delayed with advantage until the follow- 
ing month. bs 

— Codiin Moth. — 

Bandage traps for codlin moth can 
still be placed on apple trees, while those 
on the trees should be examined from 
time to time to destroy the insects con- 
cealed in them. 


— Attention to Vines. — 

Continue to remove all superfluous 
growth, and see to the fastening of 
trellis-vines, In anticipation of a heavy 
crop, the supports should be of sufficient 
strength. Do not allow more than two 
or three bunches on a branch to remain, 
and nip the shoots a joint or so beyond 
the fruit. Allow the grapes a free 
current of air and light and warmth 
without unduly exposing them to the 
fierce heat. Allow them to be slightly 
screened by their own leaves without a 
heavy mass of foliage choking them. If 
the season should turn cold and wet thin 
the foliage severely, so that the fruit may 
benefit by all the warm ayailable; Keep 
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the soil round vines clean’ and 
weeded, 


well 
Prune and cultivate to main- 


tain a steady, even temperature. A 
warm, moist etmosphere and warmth aud 
moisture and sweetness in the soil are 
ideal conditions for the vine. 


Planting Fruit-Trees. 


At the Woburn Experimental Fruit 

Farm (England), the director, Mr. S. A. 
Pickering, has carried out some experi- 
ments in the planting out of fruit-trees 
the results of which are rather startling, 
The purpose of the experiments was to 
-determine whether it is right, in planting 
out fruit-trees; to dig a broad shallow 
hole and evenly spread the roots out all 
round the tree, or to make a small hole, 
double up the roots, and stick the tree in; 
_ zhen throw in the soil and ram it as hard 
as if one were putting in agate- post. 


The experiments were carried cut, not 
only at Woburn, where the Duke of 
Bedford carries out much valnable and 
exact experiment work, but at Harpenden, 
Bedford and other various places in 
Cambridgeshire, .and in Devonshire. 
Fifty-nine per cent. of the set showed in 
favor of ramming, 27 per cent. showed 
no difference (7.¢, all the elaborate detail 
of the ordinary way of planting was 
simply a waste of time), and only 14 per 
cent. were against ramming. 

Mr. BE. J. Russell, writing in ‘Nature,’ 
says:—It makes no difference by what 
criterion the trees are judged; planting 
in this new way gives better results than 
planting in the orthodox fashion’ ;— 
which,. of course, remains to be seen. 
But in the transplantation of trees, the 
orchardist in Great Britain can success- 
fully do things that would mean utter 
failure in Australia. Generally 
speaking, the trees used for planting out 


are of several years growth, and are great 


linky trees. The moisture of soil and 
air, however seems to help them te 
recover and establish themselves. In 
beautifying the grounds of the Franco, 


British Exhibition, all sorts of decidous 
ornamental trees, up to 3 or 4 inches 
diameter and 20 feet in height, were set 
out in small holes sunk in stiff clay, and 


it was amazing to observe how they 
flourished, 
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PRINTING 


EVERY DESCRIPTION 


Neatly, Cheaply, and Promptly 
Executed. 
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“ Montefiore,” North Adelaide, Residence of Sir Samuel Way. 


Verrucosis. of Lemon and 
Other Citrus Trees. 


[By T., W. Kirk, F.LS. &., Lond., 
Government Biologist, in Leaflets for 
Gardeners and Fruitgrowers, No. 33, 
issued by the New Zealand Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. ] 


This disease is prevalent in America 


(principally in Florida), Japan, and 


Australia, It is not at all an uncommon 
thing to find lemons attacked by this 


fungus in boxes of fruit imported from 


the Commonwealih. On my visit to 


‘Queensland in 1898 I saw trees suffering © 


from vorrucosis, and since that date the 


‘disease has been steadily increasing in the 


Australian States. This diseaso has not 


‘as yet got a strong hold on the citzus 
_ orchards of the Dominion, but no steps 
‘should be neglected to eradicate it, as it 


is a very serious trouble. 
Verrucosis is caused. by certain micros- 


copic fungi belonging to the genus 


Cladosporium, which produce the warty 
swellings on fruit and leaf. The dis- 
figurement frequently becomes so great 
as to enormously depreciatethe value of 
the fruit, often rendering it unsaleable, 
besides dilibtating the trees by damaging 
the foliage, 

This disease is much worse in moist 
than in dry climates, hence California is 
practically free, although verrucosis has 
several*times been introduced, while in 
Florida the loss is estimated at over 
£12,000 per annum. Should it ever 
obtain a firm footing in the citrus 
orchards ‘of the northern portions of New 
Zealand, the humid climate will probably 
prove favorablo to its rapid spread. The 
disease having once been fouud, the 
importance of keeping a sharp look-out 
should need no urging. =~ 


_— Treatment. — 

‘Carefully remove and burn all affected 
fruits. 
with either Bordeaux mixture or ammon- 
iacal carbonate of copper. several times 
during the year. If the spraying is to be 


All the trees should be sprayed- 


done about the time of marketing of the 


oi the fruit the carbonate-of-copper wash — 


is preferable to the Bordeaux, but at 
‘other times the Bordeaux mixture is 
to be preferred, -as it is as effective and 
much oheaper than ammoniacal carbonate 
of copper. In moist seasons more 
_ sprayings will be necessary than in dry 
ones. 

The following are directions for making — 
Bordeaux mixture and ammoniacal car- 
bonate of copper :— ; 
Bordeaux Mixture (Summer Formula), 


_. Proportioris.—4lb sulphate copper, 4Ib 
fresh roche lime, 40 gallons water. 


Preparation.—Dissolve the 4lb  sul- 
phate of copper in 20 gallons water; slake 
the 4lb lime slowly, and make up to 20 
gallons: strain this milk of lime into the ~ 
solution of sulphate of copper, stirring 
briskly, 

Sulphate of copper may be dissolved 
by tying in a piece of sacking and sus- 
pending overnight just below the surface 
of the water, or by using hot waterg 
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‘Veseels of wood-or earthenware should be 
used, 

Soda Bordeaux is prepared in the same 
way as lime Bordeaux, with the exception 
that 13lb of washing-soda is substituted 
for each 1]b of lime. 


— Test for Bluestone. — 

It is essential that the bluestone used 
for spraying should be pure. The follow- 
ing is a simple method of testing for 
purity: Take a very small piece of 
bluestone, crush it to powder, place in a 
cup, and dissolve in a little boiling water; 
then pour into a glass, and add small 
‘quantities of strong ammonia, drop by 
drop. This will cause the formation of 
light-colored blue clouds in the liqnid. 
Continue adding ammonia, when, the 
clouds will disappear, and the liquid 
become thin, and change to rich blue. If, 
on standing, 2 brown sediment shows, it 
is proof of the presence of iron. If, on 
the ammonia being added, the liquid, 
instead of showing blue clouds, becomes 
brown-black and repulsive looking, it 
shows the presence of large quantities of 
iron, and should not be used. 


— Test to determine whether sufficient 
Milk of Lime has been added to the 
Bordeaux Mixture. — 

Procure from a chemist a _ small 
quantity of saturated solution of ferro- 
cyanide of potash. To test, place a 
small quantity of the Bordeaux mixture, 
after thoroughly stirring, in a saucer, and 
add a few drops of the ferro-cyanide. If 
sufficient lime has been added no dis- 
coloration will appear, but if insufficient 
a deep dark-brown color will be 
produced. : 


— Carbonate of Copper Solution, — 

Procure a tub or barrel, and in this 
dissolve.6lb of copper-sulphate or blue- 
stone, in 4 or 5 gallons of water. In 
another vessel dissolve 7lb of washing or 
sal-soda, using hot water for the purpose. 
When the solution is cool pour it slowly 
into the vessel containing the copper- 
sulphate liquid, stir the ~mixture 
thoroughly, then allow it to stand 24 
hours. Now siphon off the clear liquid, 
and allow the sediment, which is 


- carbonate of copper, to stand for a dayor 


two, until it becomes pasty. For every 
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7 oz. of this paste add 3 pints of strong 
ammonia- water (which may be bought of 
any chemist), or enough to dissolve the 
sediment. The liquid thus obtained is 
concentrated ammoniacal solution. To 
prepare it for spraying it is only neces- 
sary to dilute each three: pints with 45 
gallons of water. 

In order to avoid staining the fruit, 
&c., do not use more strong ammonia 
than is absolutely necessary to dissolve 
the carbonate of copper. 

The powder of carbonate of copper can 
now be purchased from the drug com- 
panies, or the ammoniacal carbonate-of- 
copper solution put up in bottles with 
instructions ready for diluting to standard 
strength. 

To prepare the powder of carbonate of 
copper for use, first make 5 oz. into a 
thin paste, adding a pint and a half of 
water, then add slowly 3 pints of strong 
aqua -ammonia, and thoroughly stir 
until a clear, deep solution is obtained» 
when dilute with water to 45 gallons 


Summer Pruning. 


Disbudding and pinching back shoots, 
so as to further strengthen and shape the 
trees and vines, should now be completed, 
and the work of summer pruning com- 
menced, ‘Summer’ or ‘ Green’ pruning 
is an operation which is-not much 
practised in this State. Generally, the 
existing opinions on this subject are so 
vague that, even where it is performed, a 
small ‘amount of an element of uncer- 
tainty is always existent in the mind of 
the operator. The principal of summer 
pruning is that the wood growth is 
reduced, so as to induce increased fruit 
preduction for the next season. The 
unnecessary wood is removed, and the 


‘sap is directed into other channels, 


strengthening and building up weak or 
immature fruit buds. 

Summer pruning is exceptionally 
advantageous to young or to strong 


_ growing trees. Whenever a tree has 


been heavily pruned during the dormant 
season, a very fair growth of wood will 
ensue, and this wood is generally strong. 
To ‘stop’ or summer prune this wood 


will have a very beneficial effect on the 


productiveness of the tree. Of course, if 
the growth be excessive and rank, a 
judicious selection will need to be 
retained. and the balance disbudded. 
The result of summer pruning will be 
that, wherever the growing shoot or 
lateral has been severed, the buds below 
the cut will receive the full benefit of the 
sap which previously went to nourish the 
wood which has been removed. If this 
operation were performed too early, the 
bud at the point of severance will merely 
push its way out, and continue the 
growth. ‘his result is undesirable, as 
the very object we wish to attain is 


defeated, the sap being utilized in the- 
production of new wood, and not in the- 
- strengthening and enlarging of the fruit 


buds. © Sometimes even this end is 
desirable, but it is only when the lateral 
has been of an excessively strong nature, 
and an extension is desired, though only 
as a weak growth. Two points to be 


’ noted are :—First, the terminal ends of 


main, secondary and extension limbs 
should never be cut at summer pruning ; 
secondly, the cut must always be made at 
a point where a leaf is existent, so that 
the sap may be furnished and perfected 


- for the whole of the lateral. lf the cut 


be not made at a leaf, the probability is 
that the tip of the lateral will lose its 
vitality, and nltimately die, owing to the 
fact that no foliage exists to draw and 
perfect sap for its nourishment. 

A number of problems in frnit pro- 
duction and tree culture are still awaiting 
solution, and among these is the question 
as to the value of summer pruning on 
those trees which are supposed to be 
biennial croppers, such as the Rymer 
apple; or on such trees whose unpro- 
ductiveness has been charged to the 
debit account of the stock they are 
worked upon. It is an accepted fact that 
unsuitability of stock will result in 
unproductiveness, but we might pause 
before we would say that non-production 
caa always be attributed to unsuitable 
stock. Coe’s Golden Drop plum, for 
example, is a tree that will not bear on 
an unsuitable stock ; but sometimes trees 
of this variety have only been a partial 
success as fruit producers, even when oi 
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W. Grit,] Red Gums (Eucalyptus rostrata), growing [PHoro. 
by the Spring Creek Weir, near Mount Remarkable, 
Willowie Forest. 


EN TS 


their supposedly correct stock. In a case 
like this summer pruning has been known 
to produce a marked increase of crop. 

Tt should be definitely understood that 


‘summer pruning is not suitable for each 


tree every season. Growers must know 
their trees individually, and also their 
individual requirements. A tree should 
be strong in constitution, and growing 
Strongly as well; and, as a general rule, a 
Weak tree should not be simmer pruned. 
Weak trees may be successfully treated 


« 


by hard pruning in winter. A tree that 
is thriving prosperously, and bearing 
systematically, needs very little or no 
summer pruning; while a tree that is 
growing strongly, is in a good healthy 
situation, and is yet unfruitful, needs all 
the attention and consideration that 
summer pruning can give to it. 

The time for summer pruning is a con- 
sideration that cannot be settled by any 
general rule. So much depends on the 
state of the tree, the condition of the 


- weather 


soil, the dryness or otherwise of ‘the 
weather, as well as the latitude and 
These and 
other considerations must be taken into. 
account by the operator. Generally 
speaking, as has before been stated, it ix 
advisable to perform the operation at a 
time when the remaining terminal bud 
will not break out into new growth. From 


situation of the orchard. 


Deceinber to February apples and pears. 
may be treated, according to climate and 
Apricots and 
peaches need summer pruning much 
earlier. | Some operators have laid it 


down as a rule that any tree requiring 
summer pruning may be pruned just 
before the crop commences to ripen. 
This, again, may suit some seasons, but 
not others. To prevent the re-growth of 
the lateral, it has been recommended to 
merely fracture the portion to be removed 
later, and leave it hanging on the tree. 
This certainly will be effective; but it 
gives the orchard a very untidy appear- 
ance. It also leaves much more work for 
the pruner in the winter time, and this is 
one of the things that summer pruning is 
intended to obviate A careful study of 
his varieties, locality, soil, and annual 
climatic conditions, will very soon give 
the operator such power over his trees 
that summer pruning will become a. 
regular part of his orchard routine. 

—KE.E. Pescott, Principal, School of 
Horticulture, Burnley, in Victorian 
‘ Journal of Agriculture.’ 


G. A. PREVOST & CO., 
Currie Street, - 
ADELAIDE: 


FRUIT EXPORTERS 
ON GROWERS’ ACCOUNT. 
EVERY FACILITY GIVEN. 
Sole Agents in S.A. for— © 
Nicholls’ Arsenate of Lead 
ie Bordeaux Paste 
so Fungicide 
S Insecticide 
‘Bave-w’ Power Sprayers 
Jones’ Lancaster Hand 
Sprayers. 
Barger’s Disc Cultivators 


Write for [Illustrated Pamphlet. 


conditions. 


Suppliers of— 
FRUIT EXPORT CASES, WOOD 
WOOL, WRAPPING PAPER, 
CORK DUST. 
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NUMBERED KEYS.. 


Real lace 
Loom. | 


SPECIAL ADVERTISING OFFER, 30s. 


Bring or send this advertisement with 30/- and we will give you our 45/- Loom and system for 30/-, with which you are able- 

- to make Torchon, Honiton, Valenciennes, Italian Thread, Regency Point, Brussels, and all the Finest and Best Laces, With the 
Loom we give Illustrated Book of Instructions, set of numbered Keys (or patterns) to carry out the instructions, and set of 
Bobbins, by the aid of which you can make Lace without other instruction (although we are always pleased to give instruction 


FREE when required). 
We Sell the SECRETS of Lace-making, which have been jealously guarded for Centuries. There is a large demand for Laces — 


‘made by our system, because they are ACCURATELY made. WE PURCHASE LACES MADE from those who are willing to 


dispose of their work, and pay top prices for them. 
There is nothing that will enable you to make money as easily and pleasantly as Lace-making at home in your spare time. 
Call at our offices and inspect the system and work, or :end sixpence in stamps for our beautifully illustrated book “ Practical 


Lace-Making.” rn 
Woe supply Sundries to anyone, Barbour’s Irish Flax Thread, 2/6, 3/6, 4/6 dozen. Brass Bobbin Winders, 3/6 each. Bobbins 


1/, 1/6. and 2/ per dozen, 
Laces made to order. Old Laces accurately reproduced. All orders promptly executed. Large Stock of Laces always on hand 


TORCHON LACE AND MERCHANTILE ACENCY, 
a 7 COLONIAL MUTUAL LIFE CHAMBERS, 


8 Doors North from Pirie Steet. 116 KING WILLIAM STREET, ADELAIDE... 
NOTE OUR NEW ADDRESS AND SHOWROOMS— 


No. 6 Adelaide Arcade. 


Illustrated Instructions. 


EASILY LEARNT. — 


CP 


=); WATCH 
aca == GAWLER PLACE. 
4 doors from Pirie Street, 


Renowned for his Watches, Jewellery, and Repairs. ; ADELAIDE 
ET 
The Firm of 


AEDERSEY, CREASE & BEAUMONT, 
Has been Dissolved by Mutual Consent, and the business is carried on by 
CHAS. H. BEAUMONT. alone. 


Some of the Best Farms, Orchards, and Vineyards in the State are offered, and Houses: 
. and Property to suit anybody. 


| CHAS. H. BEAUMONT, - 
Alfred Chambers, CURRIE ST., next Bank of Adelaide 
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Lucerne for Soil 
Improvement. 


Alfalfa (lucerne) is just as important 
as an improver of the soil as it is asa hay 
If the farmers of Idaho realised 
this and managed their crops accordingly 
they would be vastly more prosperous, 
The difficulty is not that there is not 
enough alfalfa grown, bat that the farmers 
are loth to plough it up and introduce 
8ome rotation. We find that our soils 
are very well supplied with the mineral 


crop, 


elements essential to plant growth, but 
are deficient in humas and _ nitrogen. 
Fortunate it is that these constituents 
which are Jacking can easily be added by 
Srowing alfala. Such crops as small 
grain, potatoes, aud sugar beets add 
Scarcely any nitrogen; but, on the other 
hand, draw upon that contained in the 
Soil. Grain stubble and such portions of 
those crops as become incorporated into 
the soil supply humas. Since alfalfa is 
Our chief leguminous crop and can supply 
the nitrogen which ordinary crops do not 
add to tho soil, its great value for soil 
improvement may be appreciated. Nitro- 
Sen is found in abundance in the air, but 
Ordinary crops cannot take it up and 
Utilise it in its gaseous form, The so- 
called nitrozen-fixing bacteria which are 
found in the nodules on alfalfa roots take 
Up atmospheric nitrogen and elaborate it 
into nitrogenous compounds (protein) 
Which are assimilated and stored up in 
the leaves and stems of the alfalfa plant: 
It is this protein which makes alfalfa 
Such a valuable forage. The root growth 
Of the plant and the decay and reneway 
of tubercles on the roots enriches the soil 


with nitrogen. Leaves dropping off also 
add some. By ploughing under a crop of 
alfalfa a still greater amount of nitrogen 
is added to the soil, In these various 
ways alfalfa enriches the soil. 


of University of Idaho 


—Report 
Experiment Station. 


Cover for Lucerne Hay. 


When the farmer considers that a ton 
of well cured alfalfa (lucerne) hay is 
worth about as much as a ton of wheat 
bran, he ought to see that it is profitable 
ty protect it from the rain and dew. He 
would not hesitate to provide ample cover- 
ing if he had several tons of bran in the 
field exposed to the elements. Hay-caps 
will soon pay for themselves by the finer 
quality of the hay they assure, aside from 
the larger quantity cf the best grade that 
their protection guarantees. 

The barn is the best place for alfalfa if 
all conditions are right. Cases of spon- 
taneous combustion in stack and mow 
male farmers fearful of using the barn, 
especially for the first cutting, which 18 
always most difficult to cure. There are 
certain conditions that must be observed 
if this hay is to complete its curing pro- 
perly and safely in the mow. The bottom 
of the mow should be elevated at least a 
foot from the ground, floored with poles 
or joists, und they should be about two 


‘thirds covered with bvards or other 


material in such a way as to provide 
numerous openings or air spaces of con- 
siderable size. If the mow already has a 
tight floor, a part of the flooring should 
be removed before the hay is put in. 
Then a box or barrel should be placed in 
the centre of the space and lifted up as 
the filling proceeds. If the mow is over 
thirty feet long, a second barrel should be 
used; that is, an air shaft should be left 
in about every fifteen to twenty feet, 
A layer of dry hay or straw sandwiched 
in about every four or five feet, as the 
mow fills, can be used to much advan 
tage, If the mow is large enough in 
length and width, an excellent, safe plan 
is to spread the first cutting over the 
entire bottom, filling up to a height o 


four or five feet. The second cutting 
may be placed over this, on top of a layer 
of straw, and the third cutting over this. 
There is virtually no danger from spon- 
taneous combustion or from mould if this 
is doue, and the hay will be as bright and 
green and almost as rich in protein in 
January as when harvested. 

— From Coburn’s ‘ The Book of Alfalfa,’ 


New Method of Killing Weeds 


The problem of weed eradication is one 
of the most serious which confronts the 
farmer. During the last few years a 
method of killing weeds has been dis- 
oovered which promises greatly to lighten 
the annual toll which the farmer pays to 
these pests. This new method consists 
in spraying the weeds with certain des- 
tructive materials known as herbicides, 
Some of these herbicides. of which iron 
sulphate is the most promising, will kill 
nearly all kinds of common weeds without 
injuring the oats, wheat, or other crop in 
which they happen to be growing. In 
fact, in several cases the sprayed grain 
was thriftier and yielded more than that 
which did not receive the treatment. 
This method is especially valuable for 
destroying mustard in grain fields and 
dandelions and other weed on lawns. 


Bickford’s © 
Arsenate »: Lead | 


An infallible insecticide for all leaf- 
eating insects, including Codlin Moth, 
Potaty Bung, Curculio Beetle, Apple | 

Xvot Borer, ete. 


Does not burn the foliage 
Gives rise to no poisonous dust 
No danger to the sprayer 
Adheres firmly to the leaves 
Mixes with water in any proportion 


One pound of Paste makes 30° gallons 
of Spray. 


No Lime Required. 
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Wiscellaneous Items. 


No amount of work on the soil or in 
culture will make a ,ood crop of corn 
unless the seed is good. 


Te re Ga Mi 
The highest profit to be realised in the 
production of mutton and wool for the 
market comes from inducing rapid 
development. 
+ ccmeagar 
There can be no doubt that in the 
economical production of pork a diet of 
rape is entitled to a much mere general 
use than it has been given in the past. 


fan’ Famer 
The four corner stones of successful 
farming are liye stock, legumes, crop 
rctation, and tillage. Upon these a wide 
system of farming can be built anywhere. 
tT t t 
The best tonic for live stock is plenty 
of good, wholesome food, pure drinking 
water, and lots of fresh air; but the air 
should not come through cracks in the 
stable, 
ag ie AE 
Never thatch with straw that has been 
threshed, Threshed straw is bruised, and 
not watertight. Rye straw, on account 
of its length and close texture, makes the 
best thatch. 
imi 
The American consul at Zanzibar 
declares that soap, spirits, cattle food, 
unbreakable crockery, linoleum, sugar, 
paper, and leather can be made from the 


' prickly pear. 


t t t 
If one has little or no experience in 
keeping sheep, it will be well to start 
with a few, and learn from experience, as 
well as from observation and reading, how 
to care for them. 


Pa 


Barley is extensively used as a food for 
horses in many parts of the world, and it 
is evident that it has valuable properties 
from the fact that Arabian horses, which 
are famous for their speed and endurance, 
receive practically no other grain food. 
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The appearance, smell, and color of 
artificial manures are no guide as to their 
value, the only true test in buying is 
chemical analysis, although the best test 
is made by the crop itself. 


i ti 


Start early,.and keep your stock in 
first class shape this year. ‘ An ounce of 
prevention is worth a pound of cure.” It 
is much easier to keep out internal 
parasites then to get them out. 


ii eth th 


There is nothing that will keep the 
cowshed so neat, and at the same time 
add to the value of the manure pile, as a 
few shovelfuls of dry earth thrown under 
the cow. It absorbs the liqnid better 
than anything else, and keeps down any 
unpleasant odour. 


| 


Never allow a colt to lose its. colt 
flesh. Keep it going right along after 
weaning, especially up to the age of two 
years, and as long after ag one possibly 
can, for there is no denying the fact that 
condition is more than half of the horse 
at any and all times. 

ee ot 

Success in agriculture, as in almost 
every other line of endeavour, depends 
primarily and chiefly upon the man. A 
good man on a poor farm will often make 
more than a poor man on a good farm, 
The value of opportunities depends npon 
the use made of them. 


Pte 


Good farming consists, not in growing 
a slashing big crop once in a while or 
even once a year, but in producing a 
good average of crops year after year, 
doing it, too, at a profit, without resort 
to niggardly or slave-driving methods, 
and without impoverishing the lind. 


Poth 
Salt, sulphur, and charcoal are good 
things for the brood sow. If kept in a 
box in the feed lot the sows will help 
themselves, Boxes may be made with 
hinge covers that project over the hedges 
of the box. This will keep out the rain, 
and the pigs will soon learn to lift the 
covers. 
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Bagot, Shakes, 
& Lewis, Ltd., 


STOCK AND STATION AGENTS 
Wool, Skin and Hide Rrokers, 
Auctioneers and Valuators 
Licensed Land Brokers, ern 
And Estate Agents 
Land Department have for Sale .. i 
Some Splendid Agricultural, ee 
and Herteuiied Lands i: pi pane 
of South Australia. 
Also in Westera Australia, Nyy South 
Wales, and other States, 


Properties sold privately or by auction 
in all parts of the State of Soath 
; Australia, d 
Large Estatcs disposed of fy Closer 
Settlement. 
Advice given as to Best Means of 
Realisation. 
Plans Prepared, Valuations Made 
Special attention given to City and 
Suburban House and Property bnginess 
Persons wanting Houses canyot an 
better than apply for partionjars to 
Manager, Land Department, jg King 
William Street, Adelaide. 


SUT SUES: ace peel 
Up to-date Tailors 


We havo a large 
stock of Woollens 
to choose from, 


(Hanighea: 
and Workman- 


ship guaranteed. 


Also, a large stock 
of Gents’ Mercery 
to choose from, 
which can be pur- 
chased at 20 per 
cent. less than 
elsewhere, 


Solf- measurement 
fornis supplied on 
application, 


A. BROWN & CO. 
15 CENTRAL MARKET. 


Robert Hill, 


Chaff and Grain Merchant, 
64 CURRIE STREET, Adelaide. 
Bran, Pollard, Oats, Wheat 
Chick Meal, and all kinds of 
Poultry Food 
AT LOWEST MARKED RATES. 
Telephone 1250. 
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FURNITURE thatll Stand the Test of Time. 


CASH Most Furniture looks alright when you see it in the Free 
or dealers showroom, but will it Stand the Test of Time ? 
i 7eTS “ 4 * : . 4 > 
Will the drawers run as Readily, in Winter as in Summer? Illustrated 
TE R MS. Has the same care in construction been given to the unseen 
Behe = parts as to those that show? Are the designs artistic ? C atalo gu e 
icq If you buy the kinds 
Visitors J y the . inds we sell, most assuredly YES. 
always We guarantee-all our Furniture to be well made by on 
W capable Kuropeanfworkmen. We ask you to examine it ‘A . 
eicoime. thoroughly and compare values—not merely prices. Application a 
— 
Kop fh 
5, OF 
TERMS. 
® 
2 iPosti us 
your 
Orders. 
»They’ll 
‘receive 
the same 
x jeareful L 
Ts WASHING 
j The ‘COMFIT’ V 
Ca MACHINE robs washing day et 
i all arduous labor. It cleans the 
——. as if yicu clot} es thoroughly without 
Prt i shopped damiging them in the slightest 
mn Only £2 {2s 6d. 
ai abersonally. Easy to work. Will not get out 
— : repair. 
PME 


There are about 350 varieties of Bedsteads to choose 

from in our showroom They constitute absolutely the 

finest display in Australia. The Parisian Bedstead 

illustrated has polished pillars fully mounted in ‘black 

and nickel or black and brass, £3 17s 6d. Same price in 

high back French bedsteads. Single beds from 19s 6d, 
Double beds from 27s 6d. 


Our Wickerware is all guaranteed free “from 
insects, and comprises the Best Selection in 


FATES CHAT M Goes in 
Pi ianseedhied errr A fy 32) 
5% TANAVANG TA SO a 


i 


Adelaide. All strongly built. LOUNGES, practically the same design as above 
Chairs from 9s 9d each. strong frames, lapped with care, £1 12s 6d. 


Dawis, Browne €& Co., 
‘ 64,.66, 74, 76 HINDLEY STREET, 
Adelaide’s BEST Furnishers. 
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CYCLES. CYCLES. 


The Golden Wheel _ Genuine B.S.A. Parts and Tubing. £A0 10s. 


Guaranteed for Three years. 


Th e Glob e Built with Birmingham Parts. Interchangable with B.S.A. £7 4 5s 
e 


Guaranteed for Two years. 


The Special Guaranteed for Twelve Months. £5 ATs 6d. 


De Se LR REESE He RESO 


FIRST GRADE. 
Continental Guaranteed 15 months. 


Atlas, Globe Special, Flite Guaranteed 12 months, 
SECOND GRADE. 


Wyligeel, Globe, World Guaranteed Nine months, 
The Cham pion Guaranteed Six months. 


y= & @)\") BS => 


CYCLE WORKS, 


192 Rundle Street. 
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“2 Fhe Poultry Yard: 


2 & 


‘Poultry-keeping For Profiit. 


People should be just as careful about 
‘going into the poultry business as they 
would be at engaging any other industry. 
Do not think it is easy enough to raise 
chichens, and that anyone can do it. 
There are, perhaps more failures among 
‘those trying to raise poultry on a large 
‘scale than in any other branch of farming. 
Before attempting it, we would advise al! 
to try to gain their first experience at the 
expense of somebody else. The a posi- 
tion as laborer, or in any capacity, on a 
poultry-farm before embarking all your 
own capital, Experimeut for a season: 
You will never regret the experience. 
If successful, you will have learned much 
and be able to save money in arranging 
the place you buy. If successful, you 
want no more of it. Poultry papers 
usually publish the successes, but seldom 
the failures. 'n this they are misleading. 
Where most people do and can succeed is 
in keeging a few hens for the eggs alone. 
‘They are fed and cared for bettr, com- 
paritively, than a large flock, aud give 
better returns. Wedo not say that it 
is impossible to succeed on a large scale, 


but do say more fail than succeed, There- 
fore, we urge all to be careful when 
engaging in raising chickens on a large 
scale, and try to get experience before 
investing heavily. 


A Great Goose Farm. 


Under the above heading the State 
Agriculture Board of Kansas (America) 
gives the account of a great fattening 
farm, operated by C. M. Austin &Co., 


Mansfield, Mass. he stock handled 
consists entirely. of -geese. Geese are 
there kept by the thousands, There, all 


the year round, but especially in July or 
October, may be seen lean geese, fatting 
geese, fat geese, goslings, and geese beau- 
tifully dressed and ready for the market. 
The account referred to says:—This 
large, entirely practical plant, handles 
and fattens between 20,000 and 30,000 
geeso annually, and supplies a very con- 
siderable percentage of the fancy green 
goslings that bring such high prices on 
the Boston and New York markets. The 
goose farm has been established for a 
number of years, and is doing a success- 
ful year-round business. Up to the 
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present no breeding geese are kept, and 
the early stages of the business of hatch- 
ing and growing geese are not done at 
the Austin Farm. The farm occupies 
about 125 acres, the greater portion of 
which is used almost exclusively for 
goose pasture and fattening pens. 

Twice each week, beginning in May or . 
early June, according to the season, 
specially constructed collecting waggons 
are sent from this farm 45 miles over the 
road ihto the goose section of Rhode 
Island and South-eastern Massachusetts. 
The trip into the goose-growing | section 
takes one full day. Men and horses rest 
up overnight for the next day’s work of 
collecting geese and goslings, which is a 


- honse-to house trip among the farmers 


raising this toothsome water fowl. The 
eallecting trip occupies one day, while 
the third day is devoted to the journey 
back to Austin Farm. Here the geese 
are carefully sorted and fatted for market. 
In the fall, when the collecting season is 
over for New England, this farm receives 
shipments of geese from Canada by the 
car load, upwards from a thousand in a 
These geese are unloaded in 
much the same manner as sheep, and are 
driven from the railway station to the 
farm. 

Both young and old stock are received 
in these Canadian shipments, and also — 
large numbers of that famous table 
delicacy know as the ‘mongrel’ goose. 
The term mongrel as applied to geese, 
does not mean the same as when applied 
to other poultry. The name mongrel, or 
Rhodes Island Mongrel, is applied exclus- 
ively to a hybrid water fowl, produced by 
by crossing wild geese with the common 
domestic goose of any variety, usually 
the common farm goose. Many of them 
are hansom black geese, others of various 
colors, including the’ mottled white 
The mongrel goose is sterile, 
properly a hydrid or a mule. This cross 
of wild upon the domesticated is highly 
esteemed by epicures, and is especially 
grown for the holiday trade, tas a 
fancy price. 

The farmers growing geese to sell to 
the collecter made a tidy profit, it is said 
from this branch of their general farming 
business. 


shipment. 


being 
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The breeding geese are kept in flocks 
of from a dozen to a hundred or more, 
according to the farm or the inclination 
of the farmer. They are turned out in 
waste pasture containing a pond or run- 
ning steam, and fed very little grain. 

The breeding geese require no housing 
and where houses are supplied they 
prefer to remain out in the open even in 
the winter weather. The coslings when 
hatched either under hens or mother 
geese, are raised almost exlusively on 
grass pasture or other green -forage, 
fodder corn, or young greenrye. After 
goslings are a few days old they re- 
quire very little care. 

Two or three months gre required to 
rear a gosling to a marketable age, their 
fair selling price then being from 90 cents 
to 1ldol. 50 cents at the door by the 
collecter, There also appears to be a 
market for young newly-hatched, or one- 
day-old goslings. which sell at 50 cents 
at the door. although breeding geese are 
not reproductive until two years old, the 
the birds are profitable until a much 
longer time than ordinary poultry, the 
males being good until six or e’'ght years 
whilst the females breed until 10 years old. 

At the Austin farm, in the fattening 
pens or being prepared for that destina- 
tion on the pasture land, from 8,000 to 
10,000 geese may be found at the height 
of the season. The fattening pens are 
supplied with rough board sun-shelters , 
otherwise no buildings are required for 
housing the geese. Low rail fences are 
used for separating the flock, and these 
are arranyod a roadway for convenience 
in feeding The pens are about Soft. 
square, and accommodate from 30 to 40 
geese. With favorable conditions, it 
requires about three weeks to put the 
goslings into good condition for market. 
at which tlme they should be about 12 
weeks old. 

The mode of fattening at this farm is 
to give an abundance of green food to the 
goslings until within 16 days of killing 
time. Grain is fed to fattening pens 
three times daily. Morning and night 
feeding is of a nash or cornmeal dough, 
containing meat scraps. This mash is 
made up wholly of yellow cornmeal’ 


containing about 10 per cent. of best beef 
scraps. The mash is fed in wooden 
troughs twice a day. 

The killing room on the Ausin farm 
occupies one of the main buildings and 
accomodates a number of pickers. The 
picking or dressing is all done by experts, 
who receive 11 cents per goose for the 
operation. The geese are bled by 
sticking in the mouth, and stunned by 
clubbing on the head. As a rule, they 
are exclusivley dry-picked, fine down, 
hairs, and small pin feathers being shaved 
off by a sharp knife if necessary. The 
goose-picker sits while at work, holding 
the bird on hig lap, held firmly between 
his knee and the feather-box is its head. 
They consider goose-piching is not more 
difficult than picking ducks, and claim 
that a goose-p cker can comfortably finish 
off from 30 to 50 geese asa day's work, 
The geese are cooled off in an ice-water 
bath, much the same way as are ducks. 


‘Mongrel’ geese receive different treat- 
ment. The feathers are removed from 
their body only by dry-picking. The 
entire wings are left with their plumage 
untouched, and it must not be soiled by 
blood. The neck is picked only a short 
distance from the body, and tail feathers 
are left in. This method, it is stated, 
makes an exceptionally attractive market 
poultry product. 

The geese on the farm are killed, 
dressed, and shipped to order only, 
So called ‘daily’ orders are neatly packed 
in boxes. ‘Freezer’ orders are packed in 
barrels. The most desirable weights for 
green goslings are 11]b. to 12lb. each. New 
York prefer heavier weights than Boston 
markets. The prices for green goslings in 
the wholesale market at the best season 
runs from 23 to 25 cents per lb,, but 
these high prices hold but for a few 
weeks. Later the prices fall to 17 to 19 
cents per lb.. The mongrel goose is a 
fancy article, and brings to 28 cents per 
lb., with a steady and good demand, 
The Boston and New York markets take 
the whole output of the Austin farm. 

The soft-goose feathers are saved. and 
sold to the bedding manufactors in 
Boston. The pure white feathers bring 
the highest prices. They are packed in 


sacks, and bring from 30 to 40 cents per 
lb., and it is stated that three or four 
adult geese will yield a pound of feathers, 
There is no demand for quills, and these 
are not saved. 


Old Hens for-the Table. 


When hens have reach the age of be- 
tween twoand a-half to three years of age 
it is high time to get rid of them and 
supply their places with younger birds. 
What is to be done with them? The ac- 
cepted opinion is that they are too tough 
forthe table. If, however, they are properly 
killed and cooked they are perfectly 
eatable. In the first place, they should 
be kept without food for a day and a-half, 
when they will keep for long time in cool 
weather. When drawing them, instead 
of making a large cut and inserting the- 
whole hand to withdraw the iatestines, 
the plan recommended in an English 
poultry journal is as follows:— 


Lay the fowl breast downwards, picls. 
up the skin on the back of the neck, slip» 
the point of the knife through, and cut 


‘towards the head so as to leave a piece 


of skin about 3 inches long. Fold this. 
back until the neck is bare close up to 
the body. There isa spot which shows. 
whiter than the red of the neck. Nich 
on both sides, and the joint will easily 
break. Put the knife underneath the- 
neck and scrape toward the head,. 
and cut off the skin at the same length 
as the other, thus leaving two folds to 
cover the broken joint, so as to hide the- 
red and make the front of the dressed 
fowl iuore presentable Set the bird on 
its stern, take the crop in the forefingers of 
the right band, and work the outer skin. 
away from it all round. A finger inseried 
into the front cavity will work the crop. 
quite clear, and can then be drawn out. 
Now take take the fowl so that its back 
lies balanced in the left hand. Insert 
the middle finger of the right hand, and 
pass it tightly round so as to break all 
adhesions and thoroughly loosen all 
internals from the breast, Turn the 
fowl over in the hand. The lungs lie in 
cavities on either side of the backboue- 
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near the base of the wings. These may 
be loosened by inserting the end of the 
finger in the cavities and levering them 
out. Push the finger in as far as possible 
make a hook of the end joint, and draw 
back, pressing close upon the backbone 
so as to break all attachments. 

Now set the bird on its neck end, press 
the,thighs well forward until the feet are 
at the neck end. Take hold of the 
rectum with the thumb and forefinger of 
the left hand, and lift so as to almost 
take the weight of the bird. Make a 
slight incision, keeping the edge of the 
knife up, well toward the tail. Ivsert a 
‘finger and press down tightly along the 
backbone, so as to detach 
Then curve vhe finger and 
Now the poiut of the 


the large 
intestine, 
loop up the tail. 
knife may be placed under it and the 
rectum cut clean out. As the fowl now 
lies on its back the gizzard is on the 
right side. Work a finger round the 
gizzard and loosen what is call the apron 
fat. Then if the two thuinbs are brought 
tothe front of the gizzard (whilst the 
hands surround the body) it can be forced 
out through the small orifice. If the 
bird is held with one hand and the giz- 
zard steadily pulled with the other, al] 
intestines, heart, liver, and lungs will 
come out clean, providing the loosening 


-at the front has been properly done, with- 


out putting the hand in the bird or 
making a large unsightly hole. 

These fowls should be boiled slowly for 
2 hours the day before they are to be 
served, then allowed to cool in the water, 
and the next day put on and boiled 
slowly for 14 hours. These will be so 
tender that the flesh will slip off the 
bones if one is not careful in carving. 

An old.hen may be made quite tender 
by boiling it for three or four hours with 
a couple of good-sized pawpaw leaves. 


Our readers are notified by advertise- 
ment in another column tbat the General 
Income Tax returns are due on or before 
the Ist February, except those of Farmers 
only, which are due on or before the Ist 
May. Fines and Interest will be imposed 


‘upon assessment of late returns, and no 
‘remiasions will be made. 


Poultry Brevities. 


Keep careful records, 


ihe arb 
Capital alone will not do 
Pd Goh -s? 
Chicken cholera is a dirt disease. 
[i eh eae 
Lime-white the house frequently. 
(Pee 
Start the year well without drones. 
fies ae ace VF ; 
Are the grit and charcoal boxes full ? 
free aeat 


Moulting-time is practically the no-egg 
season. 


ae Teves: 


* genuine love for the work is essential 
to success. 


tae 


The successes, not the failures, are 
what count. 


tee tioat 


Daily attention to detail ensures its 
just reward. 
teeoetie Sat 
Clear out your vermin, or they will 
clear out your ponltry. 
| ieee act 
Have the quality right, let people know 
it, and the trade will come. 
gee Su 
The ‘rainy day’ in the poultry-yard is 
when the hens begin their annual moult. 
{eet meet 
Every week syringe the poultry house 
with phenyle and water, or kerosene and 
soapy water. 


i SER pat 


Cleansing operations are not complete 


if the nests and roosts are not also 
attended to. : 
{petra ts 
All excreta, old feathers, and any 


rubbish should be regularly swept up, 
and, if possible, burnt. 


its et t 
It must never for one moment be over- 
looked-that constant attention and. care 
are the price of success, 
free stag at 
A permanent and abundant supply of 
water is one of the first considerations in 
starting a poultry plant. 


Every detail that saves a minute a day 
saves six hours a year. And one can do 
a good deal in six hours. 

feo eect 


Aim to grow at least the whole of your 
green feed; have plenty of it, as it saves 


‘grain and adds to the profits. 


t t t 
The and yards also require 


swecteniny. 


runs 
Live lime-dust an:l digging 
the ground over does this effectively. 


INCUBATOR 


SIMBeK 


D. Lanyon 


NORTH TERRACE, KENT TOWN 


MY JEWELLER, 


CLOCK REPAIRS. 
Good Work at Moderate Charges, 
Watches Cleaned from 2s. 6d. 

A well-selected stock of Watches and 
Jewellery at fair play prices. 


1 Rundle Street, p GrPosme | 
And at 146 Rundle Street, 


OMMERCIAL AND ORNAMEN- 

TAL PRINTING of every descrip- 

tion in first-class style, on the shortest 

notice, and at cheapest rates, at the 

“ Australian Gardener” Office, corner of 
Pirie and Wyatt streets. 
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Gleanings 
FOR 


«| Bird Fanciers. 


The Norwich Canary. 


A breeder, in ‘ Canary and Cage Bird 
Life,’ says :— 


If any of your numerous readers are 
thinking of taking up a fresh variety or 


of making a start in the fancy, I would- 


advise them to take up the Norwich 
Canary. It is a very hardy bird, very 
prolific, and commands a ready sale, 

Prices are also remunerative, which is 
a consideration, especially to the working 
man, as good birds fetch a good price, 
and the inferior ones, or wastrels, as they 
are called, have a ready sale amongst 
dealers and suchlike as songsters. 

Their color, being rich, is attractive to 
all, which is a great addvantage to 
novices, as it enables them to get rid of 
their stock which the are not wanting to 
keep. 

A very good way for the novice or 


anyone who is beginning is to attend the 


shows, as moat of the societies give good 
classification for these birds, and enter 


their birds in these classes, and compare 
them with those of others, making the 
the show-room, so to speak, their school- 
room, where they will soon learn the 
good and bad points of their birds. 
Norwich Canaries have three points— 
shape, quality and color. Shape comes 
from the hen, so always have the hen a, 
typical as possible, whether yellow or 
buff, even if a bit of size has to be sacri- 
ficed to get it, and see that they are 
tight in feather. Size and color come 
from the cock, and it is necessary to see 
that these two points are prominent, in 


the cocks, and endeavor to improve each 


year on the past year’s birds. 
Then success is bound to crown your 
efforts in the end. 


Feather Plucking. 


This is a habit to which Parrots, like 
other birds kept in confinement, some- 
times become addicted, and it is a diffi- 
cult one to cure, All that can bo done is 


to pay attention to the diet of the bird, 
and furnish it with something to occupy 
its attention, as letting it have a piece of 
half-rotten wood or even a cotton-reel to 
nibble at. When wild, many of the- 
Parrot family eat woody fibre, some of 
them making it a large portion of their 
diet. One must not give a Parrot food 
of a too stimulating character, and, meat 
in any form is bad. A suitable diet is 
freshly-boiled maize, good sound hemp- 
seed, oats, Canary-seed, buckwheat. and 
dari, toget! er with green food, such as- 
The 
too exclusive use of hemp is a mistakes. 
and the ‘ bread soaked in tea’ is altogether 
wrong. Nothing containing salt must 
ever be given, but a lump of sugar now 
and then as a special treat may be 
supplied. It should not be forgotten 
that Parrots naturally dust themhelves in 
sand, and require sharp grit to aid in the 


lettuce, cabbage, and green peas. 


digestion of their food. 


A Bird Tragedy. 


Records of the nestlings and even of 
old birds perishing miserably by becom- 
ing entangled in string used by nesting 
material are not very uncommon, Finches 
appear to be the greatest sufferers, and 
the following instance, recorded by Mr. 
F. Stubbs in ‘ The Oldham Chronicle’ is: 
the only one known to me of a Reed 
Warbler being trapped in this way. He 


came upon the nest, which a boisterous: 
wind and waves of the lake swung from 
side to side until he began to fear for the 
contents. But it happened to be empty. 
A nestling was visible on the outside 
hanging by the neck. He managed to 
pull the reeds towards the bank, and then 
discovered what had happened, A long 
strand of loosely ravelled twine had beer 
woven by the birds into their nest, and 
in some unaccountable manner an un- 
feathered youngster had got its neck 
firmly noosed in a loop of the twine, an 

was hanging dead by the side of the 
nest. The other nestlings were missing: 
Human it.terference was hardly to be 
thought of, for the nest was in unbroken 
reeds growing in a couple of feet ° 

water, and nearly 6 ft. from the bank- 
He concluded that the little victim had 
been entangled in the nest, and that its 
frantic parents, in trying to release it 
had accidently turned out the other 
nestlings and tipped the noosed one over 
the edge, there to hang until it died. 


. 
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ABOUL PISesys: 


Seasonable Notes. 


We are indebted to J. Noble, in the 
* Australian Hen,’ for the following useful 
Pigeon chatter :— 

Ere this, the fancier should be able to 
form a fairly good idea as to what pro- 
gress he has madw during the breeding 
Season now nearing the end, most pro: 


bably he already has his eye on some. 


promising candidates for honors during 
the coming Show season. The bulk of 
the remainder are surplus birds, pure and 
simple, and should be disposed of in any 
manner which the breeder may consider 
to the best advantage, Of course, there 
are ingtances where the despised and 
doubtful youngster has developed into a 
‘topper,’ but such instances are remote. 
Any fancier of experience can. pretty 
Safely sum up the points of each bird. 


Also some favorite stock birds will have 
to make room for the ‘ choicest’ of the 
Such stock birds may 
in other 


new generation. 
Prove valuable as 
Studs, 


crosses 


The fancier’s aim should be the pro- 
tess of his stud by building it up with 
the ‘ selected’ specimens of each season’s 
breeding ; yet to avoid over-crowding, as 
it wi'l assuredly introduce disease ; it will 
also hamper the development of his most 
Valued young birds. 


He should be watchful, and severe on 
the ‘late’ bred progeny, if they promise 
to prove weak and weedy. Such as these 
®nier the moulting stage almost imme- 
diately they leave the nest. This drain 
°n their already weak system renders 
them susceptible to diseases such as colds 
°ne-eye cold, roup, and kindred diseases, 
Which they introduce into the aviaries, 
a much havoc is played among the 

Quality’ birds ere the trouble is eradi- 


“ated, not to speak of the danger of losing 


the « crack’ of the season. 


Every fancier, worth calling a fancier, 
should possess half-a-dozen or a dozen 
show-pons, They are easily procurable 


at about 2/ to 2/6 per pen. These pens 
are essential in the handling of the entire 
stud, and are always more or less in use. 
It may be for the purpose of selecting 
and mating up the birds before the 
breeding season, or penning a new 
purchase, or in the selecting of birds to 
fulfil orders, in cases of sickness and 
many other reasons, but most important 
and indispensable are they in the 
training of the youngsters intended for 
exhibition. ; 


Training for the show pen should 
begin soon after the youngster is well on 
the wing. It’s a good plan to pen a few 
of the most promising every evening, the 
fancier will have more leisure to handle 
them. There must not be any trace of 
flurry or rough handling, or the penning 
is best left alone. A few grains of hemp 
seed, or small quantity of mixed canary 
seed thrown in ‘quietly in a clean pen, 
will help to win confidence. The judging 
stick must be introduced very gently, 
passing it occasionally over and about the 
bird, ‘carefully avoid frightening it, A 
few evenings of this treatment and the 
‘coming champion’ will become quite 
familiar with its new surroundings and 


: the atick, and will very soon show plea- 
sure in,being penned by strutting round 


and ‘playing up’ to its adjoining com- 
panion. All fear.will be lost ; instead of 
huddling in the corner or dashing against 
the sides of the pen if the stick is intro- 
duced, it will stand to attention, dis- 
playing its carriage and points to the 
best advantage. 

It’a advisable to- pen all promising 
youngsters at every possible opportunity. 
They become thoroughly ‘trained and at 
ease in the pen and while in the pen, 
before removing it to the aviary, an occa- 
sional pinch of Epsom salts will tone up 
the system, cool and purify the blood, 
and so help the process of moulting. 


An 00 capsule of cod-liver oil and 
Parish’s chemical food, several times 
weekly, to each candidate will work 
wonders in nourishing, strengthening the 
system, bone and feather. 
LNT TS TIN ES FEAT PH LE TD, 

We post ‘The Australian Gardener’ 
direct for 3s. 6d: per annum. 


WILLIAM CARR, 


Furniture Manufacturer 
and Repairer, 
Locksmith, Saw Sharpener. 


Carpets Cleaned and Relaid. 


All work artistically and ¥ ly 
executed, z Pe 


Country orders attended to on shortest 
notice, 


Charges moderate, A trial solicited, 


20 Hanson Street, Adelaide. 


The Most Artistic 
House for 


PICTURE FRAMES, 
MOULDINGS, 
ENGRAVINGS, Ete. 


AN UNLIMITED STOCK TO 
CHOOSE FROM. 


feg~ Very Reasonable Prices. A 


Trial Solicited, 


Kk. A. HUNT, © 


Gawler Place, Next Hamburg Hotel 


Go to the 


Dimond Studies 


For Good Work and Up-to-dato Photo- 
graphs, which include 


POST CARDS from 5s per doz. 
PARIS .PANELS, 15s per doz. 
CABINETS from 10s 6d per doz., in- 


cluding a beautiful enlargement 12 x 10. 


BRIDAL GROUPS & FAMILY GROUPS. 


Our Picture Frames are the Best and — 
Cheapest in the City for Artistic Mouldings 
and an unlimited supply of colored Plates, 
Engravings, Etchings, etc, at the most 
Reasonable and Ridiculous Prices ever 
offered. 

Et 


Note ADDRESS— 


DIMOND BROS., 
150 Rundle Street. 
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MALCOLM REID & 66, 


RUNDLE STREET (next Foy & Gibson), ADELAIDE. 


a 


Send for our New Illustrated Catalogue, 1909. _ 


Cost over £1,000 to Publish. 


IT OFFERS GOODS AT POSITIVELY ASTOUNDING LOW PRICES. 


The Most Complete Catalogue in the State of Goods that are Guaranteed 


“FOR EVER.” 


Comprising iNet Sent FREE 
| 7 
over | E on application, 
B) 000 | i : Post Paid. 
TAC AUAW, | £ a " Hi cor 
charming | } The Book is Yours 
Illustrations. : ! ||| for the Asking. 


Two Rooms Furnished for £10 10s. Three Rooms Furnished for $74 10s 
~ Four Rooms Furnished for £27 6s. 6d. 


Quoting Prices on ower 50,000 Different items 
of Furniture, Bedsteads, Carpets, China, 
Cutlery, Crockeryware, Guns, Bicycles, Dray=>> 
Buggies, Harness, and Numerous other House- 
hold and Farm Requisites. 
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WIT AND HUMOR. 


None but the brave forswear false hair. 


* * x 
a ne 


—Our Dramatic Note. — 
The lights in a theatre set the men a 
good example; they seldom go out between 
the acts. 


x OK OK OF 
OK OK KK 


— Full of Whisky. — 
‘What was the subject of yovr debate 
this evening ?” 
“ Whisky.” 
“‘ Was it well discussed 
“Yes, Most of the members were full 


of the subject.” 


KK KK 
tar ar ar aes 


?”? 


— Sub Rosa. — 


She—“ She told me you told her that 
secret I told you not to tell her.” 

He—“The mean thing! I told her not to 
tell you I told her.” 

She —“I promised her I wou'dn’t tell 
you she told me, so don’t tell her I told 
you.” 


* 
a a a oe 


— True. — 

“This is our latest novelty,” said the 
manufacturer, proudly. ‘ Good work, isn’t 
it?” a 
“Not bad,” replied the visitor, “but you 


can’t hold a candle to the goods we make.” 


“Oh! are you in this line too?” 
“No. We make gunpowder.” 


oetate ere 


— Loading the Dice, — 


Young Wife: “ Dear, why are you eating 
80 much more of my cake than usual to- 
night? Is it nicer than it was last time ?” 

Young Husband: ‘‘[—my darling—I— 
well, to tell the truth, I bet Tobble five 
shillings that [ weighed more than he did, 
and we are going to settle it tonight.” 


o¢ & Ge & 
eee ne € 


— Where He Saw the Time. — 


The orator was waxing eloquent, and his 
delighted audience were hanging upon his 
. Words with eager anticipation. 

“V’ve seen the tima;” he said, “ when 
bread was ninepence a loaf, when sugar 
Was sixpence a pound, and when tea was 
four shillings a pound. Ye:, my friends, [ 
have seen the time when jam was an un- 
known luxury to the working-man’s table. 
Ay, and I’ve seen the time when——” 

“Ay,” broke in a voice from the back of 
the hall, “and I’ve seen the time when I’ye 
looked at the clcok !” 


—Shrewd Guide. — 
Guide: ‘This is a dogwood tree.’ 


Stranger: 
. Guide: By it’s bark,’ 


‘ How can you tell?’ 


* KK ok Ok 
ae Kae ak eae 


— Not Over Hasty, — 
Old Quiverfull: “And so you want -to 


take our daughter from us? You want to 
take her from us without a word of 


warning ?” 


Young Goslow: ,, Not at all, sir. If 
there is anything about her you want to 
warn me against, I’m willing to listen” 


x KK kK 
Kk OR «OR 


— Logical. — 

First Choir Boy: ‘“ Which is the more 
obedient, the church bell or the organ ?” 

Second Choir Boy: 
Which ?” 

First Choir Boy; “The bell because it 
when it’s tolled, but the organ says: “ I’ll 
be blowed first!” 

Second Choir Boy: * Thank you so 
much.” 


. * 
¥ye * #4” 


— Not a Miracle. — 

Edward: “ Have you ever seen a crow 
flying and a cat sitting on it’s tail 2?” 

Albert (patiently): “No, Edward. 
Another of your silly jokes I suppose,” 

Edward—“ Well, but if you look out of 
the window you may, very likely. see a 
crow flying, and yonder on the hearthrug 
behold the cat sitting on its tail.” 


* ¢ * He * 
ee eH HK + 


— Just So— 

First Chappie—“I wonder now, Bertie, 
how the donkey ever came to be used as 
the emblem of stupidity?” 

Second Chappie (with 4 yawn)— ‘Don’t 
know, I’m sure, deah boy; must have been 
before cur day.” 


xk KK & 
* * * xi 


— The Difference: — 

Henry—‘“ James. can you, an intelligent 
youth, tell me the difference between a 
gardener, 8 billiard-marker, a gentleman. 
and a verger ?” 


James— I cannot, Henry; all men are 
liars—is there any difference ?” 


Henry—‘ You shock me, Cértainly there - 


is a difference. A gardener minds hig peas 
a billiard-marker minds his cues, a gentle- 
man minds his p’s and q’s, and a verger 
minds his keys and pews,” 


“T don’t know. 
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The Young Folks. 


The Friend of Man : Some uses 
of the Dog. 


(Continued from last issue.) 


III.—Watch-Dogs. 


A famous traveller, who spent many 
years in Armenia and highly 
He tells 
cur joined his 


Syria, 
praises the dogs of the country. 
how, upon one occasion, a 
caravan at Trebizond without invitation, 
and made himself one of the company. 
He followed the caravan a distance of 
nearly three hundred miles. The 
kindness which the dog received from the 
men of the caravan he repaid by keeping 
watch over their horses by night. 


Mr. Landor, a traveller in Thibet, 
gives an account of a 
incideut. He was awakened one night 
by the noise of stones being flung at his 
tent.. Going outside, he fired from his 
gun into the air. This scared away the 
cowardly Thibetans, who ran off in the 
dark. A dog however, which had been 
disturbed by the noise of the ‘stones and 
the shot of the gun. remained near the 
tent for the rest of the night. In the 
morning Mr. Landor petted the strange 
dog, and gave it something to eat; and 
from that day it attached itself to him 
and his servant, and travelled with them 
wherever they went. 

Both these dogs were domesticated 
animals,-but the two incidents show us 
one way in which wolves or jackals may 
be tamed, until, little bys little, they 
become ‘useful watch- dogs 


nearly similar 


If we can 
imagine a hungry wolf « or jackal following 
acarayan or a wandering tribe for the 
sake of the waste food left behind, and 
bringing up its little ones to the same 
kind of life, we can that in course of time 
the wolves or jackals 
tamer. 


would become 
They would become less afraid 
of men, and less disposed to attack them, 
At the same-time, they would be anxiou, 


to drive away all other wild animals — 
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which were likely to share their food ; 
and thus by degrees they would become 
faithful watch-dogs, devoted to their 
owners, but fierce towards enimies and 
thieves. 


Dogs have long been used for keeping 
watch. ‘Thousands of years ago the 
Egyptian boatmen on the nile took them 
upon their boats to keep watch while 
they themselves went on shore, In 
Eastern countries they have been used 
for centuries, and are still used, to guard 
the flocks from the attacks of wild 
animals. When the Dutch were colon- 
ising South Africa, two hundred and fifty 
years ago, they imported dogs to watch 
in their settlements, and they found them 
a very useful protection 
stealthy Hottentots. 


against the 


Every one knows how cleverly dogs 
have now been trained to keep watch and 
guard, and how they can mind their own 
business in this respect The dog which 
is told to watch a coat or an umbrella or 
a pile of luggage takes little notice of 
any stranger until he tries to take the 
object which the dog is guarding, when 
the latter grows fierce and dangerous. 
Many yard-dogs will let a stanger enter 
a yard, but they will on no account let 
him go out again until their master bids 
them do so. 
some incident which shows the sagacity 
of watch-doys. One was related in a 
newspaper many years ago. A_ horse- 
stealer broke into a farmers stable one 


Nearly every one can recall 


night, took out a horse, aud rode away 
uponit. Fortunately, the farmer’s dog 
was in the stable at the time, and though 
it could do nothing to prevent the theif 
taking the horse, it set off iii pursuit of 
him as soon as he rode off. It followed 
about three 
barking as loudly as it coul.l all the time. 


him closely for miles, 


Fearing that the dog’s barking mjght 
lead to his pursuit and capture, the thief 
at length dismounted from the horse, 
turned it loose, and ran away with the 
blinkers. the dog took no further 
notice of him, but remained with the 
horse until they were both found by the 
owner. 


—W.A. Atkinson, in ‘The Prize.’ 


The Idlers. 


Bird upon the housetop, 
Kitty in the sun, 

Think that life’s all pleasure, 
Frolic, rest, and fun. 

Oh, you silly creatures ! 
You’ll find out some day, 

When you’re old and wiser, 
Life is not all play ! 


Birdie, you’ll be building 
For yourself a nest ; 
Then you'll teach your birdlings 
Home, swiet home is best. 
P’r’aps you'll have to feed them ; 
P’raps you'll have to sing ; 
P’r’aps you'll go long journeys 
On your little wing, 
You, my pretty pussy, 
You must catch the mice ; 
Let the children stroke you, 
Always soft and nice. 
With some little kitties 
Of your own, you'll be, 
Oh, so very busy ! 
Just you wait and see ! 


Conundrums, 


What kind of hen lays the longest ? ° 

A dead hen. 

Why is a dancing master like a tree? 

Because of his bows. 

Why is the inside of ore eine sO 
mysterious q : 

Because we can’t make it out. 


Cee . J i 
see cee eeeconces cet eee 


How much cannibal can. a cannibal 
nibble if a cannibal can nibble cannibal ? 
Just as much cannibal as 3 cannibal 
nibble 


can nibble if a cannibal can 


cannibal. 


That You Can 
Have 


Your Worn and Dis- 
carded Silverware 
Re-Plated and Made 
to Look Like New by 
sending it to 


B. WALLIS, 


78 Flinders St. sh 
Satisfaction Guarantee 
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wrong fitting skirt, as everything is cut out mechanically. 
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For the Ladies. 


To a Young Lady about to 
Marry. 


When married you are 
You must learn to submit 
To the whims of a husband, 
And if he thinks fit 
To go out of an evening 
At concert, or play, 
At home, by yourself, 
Of course, you must stay. 


You must never be ill-tempered, 
Look sulky, or scold, 

For each frown adds a wrinkle, 
At least, so we re told. 

Be kind and submissive, ~ 
Yet cheerful and gay, 

‘Or you'll break the old promise, 
Love, honor, obey. 


‘And when he comes home 
On a cold winter’s night, 
Have the hearth neatly swept, 
The fire burning bright, 
The arm-chair placed ready, 
The slippers well aired, 

‘The cloth neatly laid, 
_ And the supper prepared. 


Attend to these rules, 
And you’ll certainly find 
Your husband affectionate, 
Tender, and kind, 
But take this for your comfort, 
If he proves the reverse, 
He’s your husband, remember, 
For better or worse. 


. 


Water as a Disinfectant. 


Pure, fresh cold water is one of the 
“most valuable disinfectants, inasmuch as 
‘it is a powerful absorbent. 

Every sick room should have a large 
‘vessel of clean water placed near the bed, 
or even underneath it. 

This not only absorbs much of the 
hurtful vapour, but in its evaporatioh it 
softens and tempers the atmosphere, 
doing away with the dryness which is so 
‘trying and depreasing to an invalid, or 
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even to persons in health, for that matter. 
Tt has frequently been shown by actual 
experiment that troubled sleep and 
threatened insomnia are corrected by so 
simple a thing as the placing of an open 
bowl of water near the suffer’s head. 


A Seaside Hair-Curler. 


No one is more aware (says an authori- 
tutive writer in the ‘St. James’s Gazette’) 
of the disastrous effect which sea air has 
on the hair than the woman to whom 
nature has denied the enviable curl or 
“kink” in the chevelure, which is such a 
redeeming feature when winds, waves and 


sea mists make havoc of the coifiure.- 


Where this is the case the use of a curling 
fluid is a great help in preventing ‘rat- 
tailed’ locks and wisps of hair from giving 
an tnkempt and untidy appearance; and 
and if this .s applied before the head is 
dressed in the moring, and again before 
the hair is placed in curlers for the night 
a good result will be obtained. 

An excellent home-made lotion can be 
prepared on such a simple basis as that 
of gum arabic, sugar and rose water the 
the proportions being two drachms each 
of the sugar and gum arabic to four ozs, 
of rose water, The gum should be slow- 
ly dissolved in the liquid, and the sugar 
stirred in last of all, the lotion being then 
bottled till required, and shaken well 
before each application. 


- Women and Men. 


A woman uses a glass—sometimes, let 
us say—to color her face ; a man—also 
sometimes —uses one to color his nose, 


If you set up with the lark, go to bed 
without one. 
A woman is never to good to be true. 


A swallow of brandy often turns out to 
be a bird of ill omen. 


Its a case of quick consumption with 
those who bolt toeir food. 


E. BLACKEBY, 


BOOT & SHOE MANUFACTURER, 
226 Rundle Street, Adelaide. 


Cut Soles a Speciality. 


Al 
HOUSEHOLD HINTS 


— Lamp Wicks. — 

The best way to trim a lamp wick, as 
everyone knows, is tc remove only the 
charred portion of it without using the 
scissors. If this is done there will be no 
danger of the wick being uneven. Lamps 
in regular use should have the charred 
part of the wick removed at least three 
All lamps should be 
wiped daily. No burners should be 
allowed to become encrusted with dust 
and oil, and they will not get into this 
condition if they are attended to every 
day. 


* * * * * * 
— Albert. Cake. — 

Put 2 lb of butter in a basin, and beat 
it to a cream with + lb of sugar and four 
whole eggs. When well mixed, stir in 
lightly, just a little at a time, } 1b of 
flour, 6 ozs of sultanas, and + Ib of 
candied orange-peel, cut in strips, and a 
dessertspoonful of baking-powder. Well 
butter a cake-tin, put in the cae 
mixture, and bake in a moderately hot 
oven 1} hours. Try it with a skewer, 
thrust through the centre of the cake; if 
it comes out quite clean the cake may be 


turned out carefully. 
* ® eo Ok * * 


times a week. 


— Fruit in Fevers. — 

German physicians make great use of 
preparations of fruits in fevers, particu- 
larly of fruit soup, which is made by 
boiling for some time one part of dried 
fruit of some sort with four or five parts 
In cases in which considerable 
exists, the 


of water. 
gastro-intestinal irritation 
soup or decoction thus prepared should 
be carefull7 strained, so as thoroughly to 
remove the skins and all other extraneous 
matters. The juice of oranges, grapes 
raspberries, b'ackberries, huckleberries, 
tamarinds, currants, or cranberries may 
be added to water as a beverage in fevers. 
Thus used, they not only increase the 
quantity of water which the patient is 
enabled to drink, by giving to it a dis- 
tinct and agreeable flavor, but also aid 
the elimination of poisons with which the 
system is struggling, by a slight diuretic. 
action, 
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FOR 


Up-to-Date Tailoring 
GIVE 
J. A. THO MPSON 
fs TRIAL. 


Fit and Finish Guaranteed, tundreds 
of Patterns to choose from, including all 
the Latest Designs, 


Self-measurement forms and prices on 
cppirentiui i 


NOTE THE ADDRESS— 


J. & THOMPSON, 


Fashionable Tailor, 


Porter's Buildings, Patina Steet 


(Opp. Craven & Armstrong's). 


The Great Winter Beverage. 
BICKFORD’S ESSENCE of COFFEE 


MAKES DELICIOUS COFFEE, 


Possessing the True Fiavor of the Bean. 


Healthful! Economic! Fragrant! 


A is. 6d, Bottle makes 100 Cups of Coffee, 


A. M. BICKFORD & SONS, Ltd., 
Adelaide, London, Sydney, and New York. 


THE SECRET of my Success is 


Recommendation. 
E. W. ATTRIDGE, Plumber, &c., Pirie St. 


NOTICES. 


ALL COMMUNICATIONS, literary 
or business, must be addressed to the 
Managing Editor « Australian Gardener,’ ” 
20 Waymouth Street, Adelaide, and not. 
to any individual member of the staff. 


SUBSCRIPTION.—Posted to any 
address in Australasia, 3/6 per year, in 
advance. Subscriptions can commence - 
at any time during the year. Specimen 
copy free. 


WHOLESALE AGENTS have been: 
appointed in every State in the Coim- 
monwealth, viz. : 

ApELAIDE: Messrs. Atkinson & Co and- 
W. CO, Rigby 

Sypnery : Messrs. Gordon & Gotch 

Merpourne: Messrs, (:ordon & Gotch 

Hopart: Messrs. J Walch & Som and 
Gordon & Gotch 

Pertru: Messrs. Gordon & Gotch 

Brispane: Messrs, Gordon & Gotcir 
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Wetuineron, N.Z.: Messrs. Gordon and 

Gotch 


CANVASSERS WANTED in every 
town to solicit subscriptions. Very 
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TO ADVERTISERS.— Particulars of 
rates will be supplied on application. 
Alterations of advertisements mist be in 
our hands not later than the 20th of the 
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Answers to Correspondents. 


CHICKENS WITH CRAMPED 
LEGS. 

M.M.,  Hindmarsh.—This complaint- 
is very common just now, and it freqently 
occurs in the sun.mer time, The best 
known remedy is to rub the shanks and 
joints with Ellimans ‘Royal Embrocation,. 
as used for horses:: 

* * x * * * 
TREE LUCERN. 

A.J., Green’s Plains West —It is re- 
commended to sow the seeds‘of tho tree- 
Incern in either spring or autumn. As 
the seed is very hard, it should be steeped 
for about twelve honrs in hot water. 
Only a small quantity of seed is required, 
as the trees should not be closer together 
than 10ft. If the plant is intended for 
fodder it should never be permitted to 
attain the size of a tree. Almost any soil 
will do, provided it is not wet. Badly- 
drained soilis not fayourable to. tree 
lucern, 
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EDITORIAL. 
ee 
qy" heard a man say that given 
plenty of sunshine and pleuty 
of water he would undertake to 
grow anything that the earth could 


produce. That was not an idle 


‘boast, because the man had in addi- 


tion the other necessary auxiliaries 
of brains and system. ‘Thus it may 
be understood that the inanimate 
elements of nature require these 
animate facilities to bring them to 
fruition. All such statements may 
appear commonplace enough, but 
we fancy that they are not sufh- 
ciently recognised by producers as a 
whois. In demonstration of this 
one n2ed only look over the fences 
of two gardens alongside each other 


and see where brains aud system 


are at work on one side, and cn the 


work is carried on 
We have in mind 


one 


other where 
without them. 
two orchards adjoining. In 
the trees are struggling for an 
existence under neglected condi- 
tions. The trees make a game 
struggle of it in putting forth their 
leaves in the Spring, and without 
any help from the master mind 
which should assist their efforts, 
make. some show of life. Next 
comes the bloom, and in due seasou 
the fruit, but with them also come 
the diseases of various kinds un- 
checked, and pests as vigorous as 
the leaves and bloom and _ fruit. 
“They all grow together, but the 
husbandman looks only at the fruit, 
and when the consumers will only 
buy at a starvation price he sits 
down and curses what he miscalls 
his luck. ‘he proper name is 
neglect through the lack of brains 
or the idleness to use what little he 
has. 
On the other side of the fence, 
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under the same influence of land 
and atmospheric conditions you see 
the trees smiling with a vigor that 
is refreshing. ‘The land has been 
well cultivated, the trees pruned of 
all superfluous growth, sprayed as 
a preventative against disease. He 
cleans the land and the trees in the 
same way that he washes his body 
to prevent himself being poisoned 
with dirt and the microbes of dis- 
ease. The 
keeps himself clean and healthy, 


process of washing 


and his trees are like himself. He 
jooks good and healthy, his trees 
look the same. He bears good fruit 
as shown in his bank balance and 
general demeanour. He does not- 
grizzle at bad luck nor bemoan his 
lot in life. As the man is so is his 
The one is a reflection 


If there is one thing 


business. 
of the other. 
a man should not do it is to grumble 
at himself. Jnfortunately he 
grumbles at everything but himself, 
but he should never have cause to 
do so. _ 

The tidy, industrious brainy man 
has neither time nor occasion to sit 
down and grumble at anything or 
anybody. He is too happy. He 
works, and watches and thinks— 
not about himself. but about his 
business. He has the same diffi- 
culties to encounter, but he meets 
them strong and prepared, with the 
result that what would prove great 


- difficulties to some are only to him 


incentives to greater strength. Is 
this ideal moralising ? Maybe it is. 
But the sentiment of it is what 
makes the 
struggling for an -existence and 


difference between 
living a happy wholesome kind of 
life. 

Now the sun is shining strong 
and hot—and if the trees and plants 
that are growing and producing 


_ wreck it. 


5 


fruit have not been well cared fot 
the produce will be poor and un- 
profitable. Land well cultivated, 
trees well provided for, the sun is 
Nature’s element to bring the fruit 
of labor in just and fair proportion. 
If we look at a ship upon the sea 
and think what a wonderful creation 
of man’s genius, care, and, 
calculation it is we say that if the 
engineers who built it had not care- 
fully planned every detail in the 
material of which it is made, in the 


methods under which the materials 


had to be put together, and the 
fashioning of it, the ship would not 
float, and if it did the storm would 
Now if we compare the 
building of a ship to the making of 
an orchard or garden or farm or 
sheep-run, we.quickly see- that~-the 
fault in failure is not with the raw 
materials so much as the engineer 
—or producer. 

Thus we now come back to our 
friend who says that with sunshine 
and water he can grow anything. 
And we repeat, so he can, provided 
he has the brains and system. While 
these are being freely and properly 


utilized he has no fear of the 
results. 

Received. 
‘Surron’s AMATEUR GUIDE IN 


Horticunture For 1910.—By the last 
mail from England we have received the 
above mentioned publication, and we can- 
not pass over the receipt of same without 
congratulating Messrs Sutton & Sons 
upon their production, which is a master- 
piece as regards seedsmeb’s catalogues. 
Tn addition to instructions for the culti- 
vation of vegetables and flowers it 
contains no less than 269 illustrations, 
produced in a most realistic manner, 
many of which are worked in various 
colors Some idea of the immensity of 
Sutton & Sons’ business may be gathered 
by the fact that during the summer of 
1909 this firm had over four miles of 
Sweet Peas alone under comparative trial 
at their Experimental Grounds, near 
Reading, which comprised 1,285 varieties. 
and selections, 
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Ef wow ware 


GOOD VALUE FURNITURE 
At Moderate Prices 
With a Guarantee oi Satisfaction 
Send Your Orders to 


GROOKS & BR & BROGHER. 


| 


Our Furniture is all made | All upholstering is done on 


by European Labor only. Our Own Premises. 


BW *£S KEE eS ES zr. 
NOTH,=-We allow 5 per cent Discount for Cash. | 


Send for our Furniture Catalogue and price list. The 
best in the State. 


OUR MOTTO IS— 


Courtesy, Fairness, Promptness, Satisfaction.” 


All orders and enquiries receive Prompt Attention. 


) : ple e Rundle Street (Hardware). Chesser St. (Furniture), Adelaide: 
> y 
&DDRESS 5 St. Vincent Street (Hardware and Furniture), Port Adelaide. 
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CROOKS & BROOKER, | 


HOUSE FURNISHERS. 


S@ME OF OUR PRICES: 


9 piece Saddlebag Suite, Stained Kauri Frames... os I) @ 
3 @ “ : wea Gi tee 1 0, 
y « «Solid Blackwood =a, ga Os 
Our Jubilee Suite in Tapestry and Plush ae wee 7 15° 0) 
7 piece Leather Suite, Stained Frame a es ike 710 0 
6 piece Suite, Tapestry and Plush or Leather oy 5 10 0 
Smoking Room Suite, Saddlebag, 9 pieces, Solid Blackwood Frames 25 10 0 
Morris Chairs, Solid Blackwood sos ei oa aia One G 
ue x ce Ws ‘Spring Seated tie es i iA (3 
Club Chair, Plain Seated, Pantasote Leather ... 206 a 315 0 
Box Couch, in Cretonne ’ --- ve oe x Sane 2 3 10) 
Bedroom Suite, Light Pine and Ash wr in og / = i) 1K) 0) 
do, Kauri and’ Ash waa ee: 20 10 0 
do. Blackwood or Huon Pine _ ... mee ze Hh 3) 8 
: do. Kauri Pine, Rosewood Stained ae Dae 51 10-0 
Reliance Hand Sewing Machines... a & os 2 5 0 
Domestic _— do. do. rs if bee ee 3.10 0 
Domestic Drop Head Treadledo. «=. ig. aA 6 18 6 
Rotary Washers, from - va hg re gras: eats 


CALL AND INSPECT OR WRITE TO 
Bdelaide OR Pt. Adelaide 
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E. & W. HACKETT’S Flowering Bulbs, Tubers, Roots, etc. 


VR 
Zz, 


Iris Susiana. Tulips. 
‘Anemones, finest Single and Double, mixed colours, 1s. dozen. 
Convallaria, Lily of the Valley, 1s. each. 


Crocus. Cannas, best sorts. 

Freesias, white, yellow, pink. 

Gladiolus. Ixias. 

Hyacinths, splendid named sorts Single and Double, separate colours: 
Iris, German, many varieties. Iris Susiana. 
Japanese Iris. Spanish Iris. Liliums. 


Daffodils, Sir Watkin, Princeps, Trumpet Major, Gwyther, aud 
many other sorts. 


Narcissus Poeticus. Polyanthus Narcissus. 


Anemones. 
Jonquils, Sweet Scented. Snowflakes. Snowdrops. 
Japanese Spider Lilies. Sparaxis. 


Ranunculus; Double Turban, in great variety of colours. 
Sternbergia (Autumn Crocus). 
Tulips, in fine mixture ; also Separate Colours. 


Also FLOWER SEEDS TO PLANT NOW 
and EARLY VEGETABLE SEEDS. 


Hy acinths, Lily of the Valley. Daffodil, Sir Watkin. 
Seedsmen and Nurserymen, 


73 Rundle Street, Adelaide, South Australia. 


“Served by cultivation. ~ 
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A View of the Main Rosery at Dr. Poole’s Residence. 


The Flower Garden. 


Notes for the Month. 


— A Useful Tip. — 


With an increase of bloom there also 
“comes an increase of duties and responsi- 
bilities. Every flowering subject and 
foliage plant in the garden must have 
‘its attractive appearance maintained by 
Various attention in the matter of remov- 
‘ing dying, and no longer ornamental 
blooms, and withered leaves. ‘'f this 
‘simple little office is performed regularly 
‘the garden will continue to smile all the 


‘longer and more radiantly for it. 


— Watering, etc. — 

Should February prove unkind in the 
‘Matter of weather, watering and feeding 
With liquid manure must be continued with 
‘reat zest to ensure a continuity of 
bloom. Having soaked the soil through 
‘nd throngh the moisture must be con- 


« 
— Transplanting. — 
There may be oceisional need to draw 


on the reserve plants in order to fill up 
gaps in ord.r to supplant failures in the 
border. Let these be planted without 
delay and encouraged by every means to 


makea quick growth and showy appear.. 


anca. Where there is any jarring effect 
of unfortunate combinations it is even 
possible with a great amount of care to 
transplant at this season, always choosing 
a cool cloudy day, or the evening for the 
purpose, Water the subject, not immed- 
iately, but a few hours before trans- 
planting, so that the soil particles are 
sufficiently ‘adherent to. form a solid ball 
round the roots. Give a good soaking 
again after transferance has been effected 
and afford a shade from the sun until the 
plant has become thoroughly established. 


— Dahlias. — 


Dahlias are undeniablv one of the 
principal floral features of the season, 
and should be present in every garden 
where conditions permit. The greater 
the number and variety the better, The 
dark shades, and crimsons, clarets, 


maroons and purple supply a deep rich 
tone, and form an effective contrast. to 
the bright vivid colours that predominate 
in most gardens. The light shades and 
the gleaming whites and brilliant yellows, 
apricot and amber tints will light up the 
dullest.:and) most sombre garden rik gY 
remarkable manner. 
garden is already gay with every eon- 
ceivable colour of the | Nature’s 
inexhaustible pallette, they only serve 
to make it more dazzling more brilliant. 
Asthe Dahlia blooms fade, prune back 
to a strong sood bud. If the plants were 
stopped at a reasonable height the strength ; 
and the energy will be equally diatributed, 
they will ramify in all quarters and will 
be masses of gorgeous blooms and rich. 
green foliage. It seems as if the special 
merits of the Yuca family were. not 


Even where a 


sufficiently recognized, judging by its 
conspicuous absence in so many gardens. 
Not only has it an extremely ornamental 
form to recommend it, but variegated 
tinted, and varied green forms and solid 
indifference to heat and drought make it 
a very useful ornament. During the past 
season they have lit up many a dull aspect 
with noble spikes of Magnolia tinted 
blooms, Y. Glncescens, Y. Aloifolia. 


Description 
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GIANT WHITE SWERT PEA, 


af Fiewerse 


SWEET PEAS. 


In this number appears illustrations of 
a number of the leading varieties of 
Sweet Pea, a flower much prized by 
florists for its various and delicate hues. 
It belongsto the important order of Legu- 
minosee, so called because nearly. all bear 
pods or legumes. The order comprises 
some 7,000 species, of which Australia 
possesses nearly 1,000; it is; in fact, one 
of our largest natural order. Of the 
Acacias alone Bentham describes 193 
species. The flowers figured belong to 
to the Papilionaceous section, so named 
from a fancied resemblance ofa butterfly, 
In this section the pollen is shed and 
stored in the end of the keel, and if a 
sufficiently heavy insect or bird alights 
-on a part of the flower suitably arranged 
for it the stamens push out the pollen 
with a jerk upon the insect or bird, to be 


carried to another flower for fertilizing 
purposes. Although the arrangements 
seem so well adopted for insect fertiliza- 
tion it is found that. this does not com: 
monly occur; perhaps the contrivance 
was more serviceable in past ages than 
now. From observations made upon the 
well known climber Kennedya nigricans, 
the writer finds that here the fertiliza- 
tion is done by birds. When the pollen 
is ready the dark inconspicuous flower 
suddenly opens and discloses two notice- 
able yellow streaks.. If now. pressure, is 
applied in the proper place the pollen is 
jerked, out some inches. The N.Z. 
Clianthus is also bird fertilized. 

The pod-bearers are as useful as they. 
are numerous. They serve for food (peas, 
beans, &c.), for fodder (lucern), for 
medicine (senn). They furnish gum 
(acacia), dyes  (log-wood), sweets 
(liquorice), resin (dragon’s blood), and 
poisons (laburnum), They are also of 


“ BLANCHE BURPER.’ 


ts 


¥ v 


service to the farmer in another directio® 
for upon the roots of clover, &c., are 
found nodules, sometimes .as, large as # 
pea, which contain innumerable minute 
organisers called ‘ nitrogen-producing 
bacilli”? It is the action of these that 
brings. about the improvement of land 
after a crop of peas. Now in England it 
is known that nitrogen must be added 19 
the soil, but it is found not necessary, 12 
the northern areas of this State. Why ! 
Because these bacilli only work in the 
brief period of warm weather in England, 
but. all the year round here. This is ® 
general statement. for the writer. finds 


that in the Hills nitrogen is still needed. 


either in the form of nitrate of potash oF 
sulphate of ammonia. Presumably th® 
cold checks the work of the bacilli, 
although not so much as in England. 


— Send along your. Views. —. 
One object of this magazine is not 
only to communicate and to exchange. 
information, but to incite our readers +0 
observe for themselves, Surely out of 


the 126 species of the Pea-tribe found 1? 
this State there must be many whose 
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A Field of “Pink Cupid” Dwarf Sweet Peas. 


—_— a a 


Variegated, Y. Recurva Pendulla, with its 
Variagated strain, are all very attractive 
‘Specimens. 


— Pelargoniums, — 


Pelargoniums of various kinds should be 
Cut back, and if such plants were ver- 
benas, petunias, gaillardias, and heliot- 


Yopes have become a bit shabby or leggy 
? 


4 pruning back will be of benefit. Alter- 
Nantheras and iresenes used for ribbon 
Work must be pinched back to keep them 
‘dwarf. Too much water must not be 


‘given to plants newly cut back. 
— Chrysanthemums. — 


Chrysanthemums are brittle plants, 
“nd unless staked the shoots may be 
broken off with the wind. Use light 
Stakes of just sfficient length to support 
branches ; very stout and unneccessarily 
Supports are 


habit in these plants should always 


unsightly. | Bnshiness of 
be aimed at, and it is not too late to 
Pinch out the points of plants that are 
ot wanted to flower early. Water must 
Not be given to prevent the plants from 
‘Suffering, but an excess of moisture causes 
Soft sappy growth, which should be 
Avoided. 


— Cyclamens. — 


Now is the time to pot up a nice lot of 
“Cyclamens to brighten our verandahs and 


gla-s honses in the winter. In the plenti- 
tude of sunshine and bloom of to-day, we 
must not forget that there are dark 
ungenial days with which the whirligig 
of time will revenge us by-and-by. 
Cyclamens have a peculiar grace and 
beauty of flower and foliage, Nature 
has wrought an eloborate design cn each 
leaf an exquisite tones of green. They 
can be grown also in a border if it is 
warm and sunny. and protected from 
frost in the winter, and cool and shady 
in summer. They ask above all things 
perfect drainage, They havea preference 
for achalky or a sandy soil, A rich 
sandy loam combined with a little leaf- 
mould, mortar, and limestone rubbish is 
very acceptable. Always let the corms 
app-ar well akove the ground, and avoid 
watering them when they are at rest. 
They can be raised easily from seed, or 
by division of the corms 
— Iris Koempferi. — 


Iris Koempferi has been flowering 
gorgeously in many gardens during the 
past summer months. The magnificent 
form and rare shades of the blooms and 
the strong veining of the petals combine 
to make them conspicuously distinct. 
This beautiful Japanese variety can be 
grown quite easily even. in the gardens 


of small pretentions, provided the space 


they occupy can be converted into « 
mild swamp during their period of active 
Let them 


growth and efflorescence. 


therefore surround a water tap from which 


there is constant drip or dribble of water. 
The original soil should be taken to a 
considerable depth and one of a moist 
humic or a peaty character substituted, 
This should insure permanent moisture, 
and thus eratify their semi-aquatic tastes. 
They must not be protected by tree or 
in a shady position for they revel in the 
sunshine always, providing their roots are 
kept.cool and moist. They can be raised 
from a seed but substantial divisions of 
the root stock planted in the Autumn is 
the surest way for astart. 


' 


— Cuttings. — 


Outtings may now be taken of Antirr: 
hinums, Pentstemons, Carnations, Petu- 
nias, and Zmal Pelargoniums among. 
others. 

-— Seed Sowing. — 

Save seeds, watching the plants very 
carefully of those it is desired to propagate 
by this means. Make a careful selection 
of seed and avoid perpetuating worthless, 


unattractive varieties. 


Subscribe to 
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“method of fertilization is worth noting 
and recording. Or even for practical 
purposes the nodula- bearing plants might 
be studied, for one might be found better 
than peas for developing the much-needed 
and valuable nitrogen. 


— Our Illustrations. — 


Pink Cupid.—Like the original Cupid, 
this hails from California. It is not a 
sport from the original White Cupid, but 
an actual departure from its parent, the 
‘tall Blanche Ferry. In habit and manner 
of growth it is strictly a Cupid, spreading 
from the root, from a foot to 18 inches 
around, growing from 6 to 8 inches high, 
and shooting up stems about 6 inches 
long which bear, in full bloom at once, 
from three to four handsome blossoms, 
all borne close to the end of the stem. 
The standard of the flower is wide, and is 
a bright rose pink, while the wings are 
pure white or light pink. The wings are 
very large and finely formed. The 
substance of the blossom is peculiarly 
heavy and it will appear fresh and 
‘vigorous in a giass of water long after its 
»long-stemmed parent has withered and 
died. The seed, which is black, is of 
wonderfully strong germination, and the 
plant an early bloomer, coming into 
bloom simultaneously with White Cupid, 
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Though flowering early, it continues in 
bloom very late, bearing a profusion of 
blossoins so thickly as to completely hide 
the plant, itself. A large piece of, them, 
looks as if the ground were literally 
strewn with bright pink rose buds. It is 
also delightfully fragrant. 


Blanche Burpee.—A white seeded, pure 
white of exquisite form and immense 
size, having a bold, rigid, upright shell- 
shaped standard of great substance; it is 
a wonderfully profuse bloomer, and 
generally bears three flowers on a stem. 
A very chaste variety, regarded by many 
as the finest Sweet Pea ever produced. 


Cupid.—The habit of this plant is 
dwarf and compact, and it does not exceed 
5 inches in height, the individual plants 
spreading to 10 or 15 inches in diameter. 
The foliage is dark green, the flower 
stems about 4 inches long, and bear near 


the end two or three blossoms of the 


purest white, and quite as large and 
as deliciously scented as those of the 
Kekford class, It is a wonderfully free 
bloomer, the plant being literally covered 
with the pure white flowers. 


A curiosity of Japan is the * insect bell’ 
—a black beetle, which emits harmonious 
sounds, like those of a little silver bell. 
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Root Propagation of Hardy 
Herbaceous Perennials. 


[By E. H. Jenkins. | 


No phase of gardening is more fraught: 
with interest than the general propagation 
of plants. That numbers of plants repro- 
duce themselves a hundredfold by means: 
of their roots is well known, and we have 
instances of this in mere weeds, as, 0.8.5 
the Dock and the Dandelion, or in the 
garden in certain sections of the Michael- 
mas Daisy. In these directions, however,. 
the knowledge we possess of these facts 
is of service in assisting to keep such 
rampant-growing plants within proper 
lim ts. But other plants display 
marked tendency to reproduce their kind 
by means of roots, which however, are of 
little value to the gardener for some 
Ot these the Hele- 
niums and the Phloxes are instances, and 
as the plants are easily increased by 
cuttings or division in the usual ways 
their multiplication by any other meaD* 
is neither desirable nor profitable. But 
there are other instances where root 
propagation is of much value, and patti- 
cularly so in those cases where the plants,. 
proljucing no cuttings in the usual way 


reason or another. 
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pot) i 


‘are also difficult to increase by seeds or 
divison of the roots. Now and again one 
meets with a plant which rarely produces 
_-a fertile seed in this country at all, and 
which is also almost impossible to increase 
by the ordinary methods of division. 
‘Such a plant is Senecio pulcher, an inval- 
uable plant during the late summer and 
early autumn months, and one but rarely 
seen in a good condition. Hence root 
‘propaagtion in such a case is of great 
value, and prevents so good a plant being 
lost to cultivation altogether. ‘Chen there 
‘are certain other plants which, while pro- 
ducing seeds in plenty end being available 
at a cheap rate, are so slow, and uncertain, 
‘often enough, to vegetate that other 
methods of increase show an unmistakable 
advantage in point of time. Of such 
- things the Statices afford a good example? 
and there are others where this same 
method of root propagation is a decided 
gain in this direction. 

From another point of view, root 
propagation is of great value to the 
‘specialist, as by its selected 
‘examples of certain plants which cannot 
be relied upon to come true from seeds 

_ may be readily increased and always prove 
‘to their kind ; that is to say, while the 
flowers or seeJs are exposed to cross- 
fertiilsation by insects,- the roots still 
retain the true character of the individual 


means 


plant in its entirety. Hence it cannot be 
denied that the root propagation of plants 
is to the gardener a most useful and 
valuable asset, and a means in certain 
instances to be made much of, 

Quite recently many of our readers 
have made enquiries into ttis method of 
plant propagation, and the subject being 
of a sedsonable nature, we give in greater 
or less detail the essentail items for its 
successful adoption. Happily for these 
interested, the work may be carried out 
during the winter season, and, indeed» 
the dormant period of the subjects is the 
best time. What has to be done is to 
lift a good-sized plant from the open 
ground and detach as many of its roots as 
may be deemed expedient and safe, 
The detached roots should then be taken 
to the potting-shed and cut into lengths of 
about 13 inches, taking care at this 


* juncture that the uppermost ends of the 


roots, ie., the end which was nearest to 
the rootstock before being cut away, are 
kept uppermost throughout. By laying 
the root lengths in order as cut, no 
subsequent confusion need exist on this 
head, 
completed, the root-cuttings should be 
forthwith The manner of 
dealing with these cuttings subsequently 
is to prepare some well-drained pots or 
pans, the former for preferance, and fill 


and the work of cutting up 


inserted. 


them rather more than half full of rather 
sandy soil. At this point it will be 
necessary to gauge the cuttings and to 
determine whether more soil shonld be 
added to the pots or some removed. 
When the cuttings are inserted and the 
work completed, the apical portion of the 
cutting should be just visible above the 
surface of the soil and level with the rim 
of the pot, the cutting being placed around 
the interior of the rim ina not quite upright 
position. In this way the operator can 
judge for himself as to the work being 
rightly done. The cuttings should be 
placed around at about a quarter of an 
inch apart or thereabouts, or at a greater 
distance if there is no sarcity of room, 
When the root-cuttings are in position, 
the remaining space should be filled with 
soil, taking care not to displace the cut- 
tings in doing this. By making the soil 
of a sandy nature new root-fibres are 
more quickly formed when, presently, 
top growth begins. The best position 
for these pots of root-cuttings is in the 


_ greenhouse frame, where aslight warmth, 
“say, of 458 or 50 obtains, 


Given one 
good watering when the work is completed, 
the pots in the position and warmth 
suggested will require uo more for a 
fortnight. If no frame is at command, 
the pots of plants may belunged into 
fibre or sand in pots of much larger size, 
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and, by placinga sheet of glass over all, 
secure that digree of uniformity which is 
so desirable. 


All that is now necessary is a little 
patience, and a month or six weeks may 
elapse before any signs of new life are 
seen from the apices of the cuttings. 
First we see a swelling or callusing of 
the surface, and subsequently miniature 
protuberances that develop into shoots, 
the latter often appearing quite nume- 


- rously. So inuch so is this the case that in 
larger-rooted species of plants such as 


Anchussa italica and the Japanese Ane- 
mones, it has been found desirable to 
halve or even quarter the longitudinally 
before inserting them—a sort of multum 
in parvo method that possesses a greater 
value to the commerical than to the 
amateur. The most serviceable size of 
root is that about the equalzof a cedar- 
wood pencil for the largest, and say half 
that size for the smallest. This way the 


largest roots are secured to the plant. 


Though I have recommended covering 
the cuttings with a glass frame, care must 
be taken to ventilate now and again and 
to avoid that wet, stagnant condition 
which may give rise to decay rather than 
growth, Forcing by an excess of heat is 
injurious, and will merely produce the 
top shoots before the root-fibres are 
present to sustain life, Fleshy roots full 
of vitality are essential ; old roots that 
have become hard and wiry are usually 
valueless. The after-treatment of these 
root-cuttings, and when they shall have 
become little plants, is simply that given 
to small seedlings requiring to be 


‘individualised to produce the best results ; 


and when this is done the genial 
‘conditions of a frame or a greenhouse 
will be found highly beneficial. There 
need be no hurry to do this, however, 
and only when small leaves appear, giving 
evidence of activity at the root, should 
the work be taken in hand. A_ host of 
plants respond to this particular 
treatment, -but I have no intention of 
preparing an exhaustive list. A few of 
the » most important, however, are 
Anemone japonica, Anchusa, Gaillardia, 
Senecio pulcher, Primula (the roots of 
which are small), Stokesia, Eryngium, 
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Echinops, Statice and the perennial 


Poppy; none of which, save the Anemone. 
affords the least external evidi nce of an 
amenability to respond to a method of 
treatment which is as valuable to the 
gardener asit is interesting and instrucive 
to the student 

—‘ The Garden,’ 


A Day Dream in a Garden. 


[By Clement Antrobus Harris.] 


To start the bluebells rang a peal— 
A clanging, merry chime; 

And then a hornet played his horn, 
A beetle beating time. 


The prelude done, a lion came. 
Tom tried to run away, 

But Leo gently held a paw, 

. And seemed inclined to play ; 


And said: “ As turtles used for soup 
At dinner scrimmages 

Are only mock, I only eat 
Dolls, statues, images.” 


The play began, ‘Then came a bull, 
And tossed ‘I'om through the skies 
Where he was tortured by a host 
Of wings he’d torn from flies, 


> 


Straight up and up and up he went ;, 
Then down as deep or more; : 
Then round and rceund. He’d sat upon 

A see without a saw. 


He loudly screamed :“ Put on the drag!” 
“T won’t! Your not a waggon, ; 
Just look bebind,’ a harsh voice snarled 

He looked—rueEre WAS A DRAGON, 


Just then the lion ate him up, 
Explaining : ‘“‘ Dear Brother, 

Of course I eat a boy when he’s 
The image of his mother,” 


Inside him everything was scraps: 
A piece of Indian jungle: 

An eleph which had lost its ant; 
A carb without an uncle. 


A horrid sound now met his ears 
(He sometimes hears it now). 
“Tt comes,” he thought, “from scraps of 
dog— 
A bow without a wow, 


A pair of gloves came floating by 
Without a person to them, 

The fingers moved! He tried to scream, 
But couldn’t even ‘ boo” them ! 


He shut his eyes, tried not to see, 
When something clammy, cloddy, 
Soon made him FEEL a much worse 
thing— 
A worm without a body! 


— 

Just then a tiger sprang at him, 
Chockful of aunts and nieces, 

And said: “The lions eat hoys whole, 
But I tear them in pieces!” 


The tiger ate him bit by bit — 
‘lo finish him seemed loth, 

‘Then Leo ate the tiger whole! 
The dragon gulped them both. 


“Oh, wake me up!” he tried to ery, 
“Do wake me! Oh, ’m choking !” 
“ Impossible,” the worm replied ; 
You can’t awake at Woking,” 


Was he awake or was he not? 
He gave his knee a slap, 

And smashed the dragon into—petals: 
He thought it whispered “ snap.” 


4 fox he found had watched him for 
An hour, if not above one. 

It looked so sly ; then winked an eyo, 
And turned into a “ glove” one! 


A dog, which was « daisy one, 
Had bowed just for a Jark. 

It couldn’t “‘ wow,” because, of course, 
It’s stem had got no bark! 


He grasped a lily in his hand: 
Though not grown on the Niger, 

It whispered while he’d two winks left 
“T may have been the tiger.” 


The lion then confessed to him; 
Though single names are handy, 

My own is double-barrelled, and 
The front of it is dande-——” 


Quite wide-awake as he was now, 
*Twas useless to deny, 
y + . ‘§ 
Though no mad bull came rushing past, 
He saw a cow-slip by! 


A yellow flower touched his lips : 
He’d sipped its due, and so 

He hadu’t gained a Brrrer, but 
A BUTTER-cup Of Woe! 


—‘ London.” 


We post ‘The Australian Gardener’ 
direct for 3s. Od. per annum, 


M. L. Tomlinson, 


(LATE J. G. ORAM), 
_ Manufacturing Jeweller, 
Watchmaker, 
Diamond Setter & Engraver. 


Repairs to Watches, Clocks, and Jewellery 
of every description accurately, artistically 
and promptly executed at moderate prices. 
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27 Grenfell St., Adelaide. 
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Eor the Garden. 


Cabbage.—Early York, Express, 


Enfield Market, Drumhead, 
London Market, Daniel’s 
Defiance. 

‘Cauliflower. — Early London, 


Large Asiatic, Earliest Italian 
Giant, Veitch’s Autumn Giant. 


Brussels Sprouts. — London 
Market. 

Celery — White and Red, best 
varieties. 


‘Celeriac.—Turnip-Rooted Celery. 
Swede Turnip.— Purple Top. 


Turnip. — Early Stone, Golden 
Ball, Snowball, Orange Jelly, 
Karly Six Weeks, Purple Top. 

Red Beet.—-The best Turnip and 
Long sorts. 

Scotch Kale.—Tall and Dwarf. 


Radish. — Anierican Knicker- 
bocker, Cardinal, Crimson 
Giant. 

Early Peas.—Lightning, William 
Hurst, American Wonder, 
English Wonder, Early 
Sunrise. 


Onion.—Brown Spanish, Brown 
Globe, White Spanish. 

Lettuce.—Malta or Drumhead, 
Neapolitan, New York, White — 
Paris Cos, &c. 


Early Potatoes. 
FLOWER SEEDS. — Balsams 


Double, Calceolaria, Primula, 
Cyclamen, Pansy, Petunia, 
Phlox Drummondi, Mimulus, 
Polyanthus, Poppy, &c. 


Sweet Peas.—A Great Specialty. 


List Flower Seeds, Vegetable & Agricultural Seeds for Sowing Now on Application. 


Tie ZS 


Telephone 350. 


WW. Hackett, 


Seedsmen, Nurserymen, &c., 


73 Rundle Street, Adelaide. 


§) 


House, Land, and Estate Agent, 


54 PIRIE STEERT, ADELAIDE 


a=» Racoce SRL TARE 


Sea en ees ey eon eee = 


(Opposite State Bank). 


If you require a House, Farm, Orchard, ora Dairy it will pay you to get a list of m 
good assortment of properties. 1 have some lovely Orangeries, splendid Farms ‘in choice 
and safe districts ; also Handsome Gentlemen’s Residences, and Cottages with Acres. 


Now Offering for QUICK SALE a Bargain in a DAIKY FARM, of 43 acres of good land 
together with all the stock and plant, comprising 9 cows, 3 heifers, 2 horses, harness dray, 
buggy, plough, new windmill, chaffcutter, 6 roomed stone house, large stable, trapshed avaal 


eoachhouse, cream separator, lot of poultry, 
For prompt sale, the lot only £1,250 


City and Suburban Investments— 


peas. 


1 4.and 5 roomed Cottages, £600, splendidly built, shows 10 per cent. on purchase 

4 roomed Cottage, Freestone front, close 1d. section, over 10 per cent., £250 

Six Stone Cottages, newly papered throughout, over 11 per cent., and many others 
ille—7 and 8 roomed houses, facing Park Lands 


spelndid 9 roomed houses, North Unley, and facing Park Lands, extra-large rooms, 


22 acres Srowing’ crop of wheat, 3 acres of 


SEE OUR LIST. 
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About Vegetables. 


The Kitchen Garden. 


——:0:—— 


Operations for the Month. 


Seeds of any of the following may be 
sown during this month :— 
Beans (French and Asparagus) 
Beet (Silver) 
Broccoli 
Brussels Sprouts 
Cabbage 
Cauliflower 
Celeraic 
Celery (Red and White) 
Cress 
Mustard 
Onions (for Salad) 
Radish 
Rape 
“Scotch Kale 
Spinach (New Zealand) 
Turnips 


— Planting and Transplanting. — 


Plant early Potatoes. 

Transplant a few Cabbage, Cauliflower, 
and Celery plants for early use. 

— Watering. — 

A thorough soaking of the soil is by 
far the best method of watering crops 
that have advanced beyond the seedling 
stage, for by so doing a deep-root system 
is encouraged. Only in the case of seed 
beds is a mere sprinkling advisable. 


— Work that Pays. — 


Keep all beds free from weeds and 
those that have not been mulched con- 
stantly hoed. All vacant space should 
now be well trenched and enriched with 
manure, and the surface kept lightly 
dug or hoed so that the soil may have the 
full benefit of all the rain and sunshine, 
in order that it may be sweet and 
mellow, and in a fertile condition when 
the time arrives for autumn and winter 
planting. The vegetable grower should 
always be wll provided with manure or 
clean litter of a manurial character, so 
much of his success depends on this pro- 
vision. 


— Asparagus, — 
See that Asparagus plants are secured 
to stakes so that the heds are not neg: 
lected and allowed to dry out. 


— Cucumbers and Marrows. — 


Thin out the growth of Cucumbers and 
Marrows, removing old branches and 
giving preference to young 
shoots, Keep the soil around them 
fairly moist, but after they have swollen 


bearing 


to the required size, and are commencing 
to ripen, water sparingly. Cut them 
when quite small, and do not put the 
plant to the unnecessary trouble of 
ripening large fruit when the small ones 
are so much more delicately flavored. 


— The Tomatoes. — 


Tomatoes are in full season, and are 
always a profitable fruit; they yearly 
gain in popularity owing, no doubt, to 
the variety of uscs they can be put to in 
cooking. They are now making a very 
free growth and require a good deal of 
checking. Any excess of water will cause 
superfinous growth,’ which is always ‘at 
the expense of the fruit, therefore keep 
the soil around about Tomatoes moist, 
Continue 
to keep the side-shoots pinched, and any 
leaves that threaten to interfere with the 
ripening of the fruit may be freely 


but avoid overwatering them. 


thinned. The fruit wants direct exposure 
especially as the autumn and cold weather 
approaches. Gather as soon as it ripens, 
and remove all overripe and rotting fruit 
at once from the beds. 

— Onions, — 


The tops of onions that are still green 
should be bent to hasten the maturation 
of the bulbs. 


PRINTING 


EVERY DESCRIPTION 


Neatly, Cheaply, and Promptly 
Executed. 
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Keep a Record. 


A good gardener is always methodical ; 


he keeps a record of the time he sows the. 


various kinds of seeds and the time their 


produce matures, with notes of their 


various qualities, Especially are such 
notes useful when experimenting on new 
varieties, 


size, it is convenient to have it plotted 


out on paper, with the names of the- 


vegetables grown in the various plots. 
This method should assist the workman 


in having a proper rotation of crops, the~ 


value of which is conceded by all experi- 
enced men. 
worthy of being remembered. 


1, No plants of the same order should: 


follow one another. 
2. Plants grown for their roots should 
be succeeded by those that are not. 


3. Plants grown for their seeds, such- 


as beans and peas, should not be followed 
by those grown for a like purpose. 
4. Asparagus, 


rhubarb, and _ other 


plants which have occupied the ground 
for a long period should be succeeded by” 


some annual crop. 


Cabbage Lettuces in Scotland.. 


The Lettuce is the most important and 
whole of our salading plants—writes C. 
Blair, in ‘ The Garden’—and the Cabbage 


varieties have been so much improved of 


recent years that it is hardly worth while 
troubling with the Cos section. 
to maintain a constant supply of perfectly 


blanched, tender Lettuce for as long a. 


season as possible; so after many experi- 
ments with the varieties offered by the 
various seed merchants. I have now 
secured four or five sorts that yive entire 
satisfaction at table, and that have also 
the strong recommendation of standing 
quite 2 long time in good condition. For 
earliest supplies [ invariably rely on 
Carter’s Holborn Standard. It is not 
the largest variety, but it is of fine, 
compact growth and delicate flavor, 
Besides doing admirably as an early sort, 
it may be grown all the summer with the 
best results, New York Giant is our 


Where the garden is of fair 


There are a few rules- 


I have: 
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largest sort, but never grows coarse ; it is 
as crisp and delicate as the finest Cos. 
Dickson’s Pearl isa fine new Irish sort 
that does very well here, but should not 
be grown for late use, as it is rather more 
tender than the othets named. Iceberg 
is another Irish raised Lettuce, ans? 
-although an older sort, is here of even 
better quality and grows toa larger size 
than Pearl. It is very crisp and of 
delicious flavor. The last variety 1 will 
mention is Sutton’s Heartwell. It is a 
splendid Lettuce, especially in a dry 
summer, The leaves ure very broad and 
smooth, but it ‘hearts’ well, and so is 
appropriately named. I1t stands a long 
time in good condition. 


The Value of Celery as a 
' Vegetable. 


We do not make as much use of Celery 
as a vegetable as it deserves, and probab- 
ly one of the reasons is that the plant is 
looked upon as being rather difficult to 
grow, requiring a lot of manure, much 
attention and considerable space. Celery 
in acooked state is a delicious vegetable 
to many far preferable to Seakale, and 
‘it may be had in season for quite six 
Apart 
‘from its distinctness from other vege- 
tables, Celery is considered a valuable 
food for certain afflictions, such as rheu- 


months or even longer if desired. 


matism ; but this point we must leave to 
those with a greater knowledge as regards 
its medicinal properties. wecan, however 
safely add that many persons can eat 
Celery boiled or otherwise cooked who 
-cannot digest other vegetables of a more 
solid nature ; indeed, Celery is an ideal 
invalid’s food, and it can be cooked in 
“different forms, and is soon prepared for 
‘use. 


Parsley. 


The botanical name of Parsley 18 
Petroselinum sativa. The generic name 
‘is said to have been derived from the 
Greek petros, a stone, from its being a 
native of rocky or stoney places. larsley 


thas ever been an object of superstitious 
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observances; for, besides its being the 


assigned plant from beneath which came 
our brothers and sisters, we remember 
how it was always considered such ill- 
luck to transplant it; that but few people 
in the midland counties could be got to 
perform such an act. Mr. John Jones, 
of Gloucester, who has published some 
interesting notes upon this subject, on 
asking a person to whom the order to 
remove a bed of parsley to another place 
hal been vainly repeated the reason for 
this neglect, the following 
reply : —‘ He was quite willing to root it 


received 


up, and destroy it entirely; but trans- _ 


plant it he would not, nor did he know 
anyone who would willingly take upon 
himself the consequences of such an act,” 
Mr. Jones thinks it is probable that this 
herb was dedicated to Persephone as 
Queen of the Dead, presuming her to be 
identical with Hecate or Silene, the 
resemblance of its Greek name (Silenon) 
to that of the last named divinity at once 
suggesting its direct derivation from her. 
Parsley was dedicated by the Greeks to 
their funeral rites, it was afterwards con- 
secrated to St. Peter in his character of 
successor to Charon, and doorkeeper of 


paradise. 


Onions. 


The onion-plant is almost the only 
vegetable that does not require a change 
of soil. The Aldenham onions are cele- 
brated in England, and they have been 
grown on the same. site for the last 
20 years, and iast year with great success, 
Deep trenching seems to be essential, for 
the roots of onions penetrate nearly a 
yard deep. In autumn the beds are 
trenched four feet deep, adding manure 
as the work proceeds with old lime 
rubble near to the surface. Mildew is 
worst enemy the onion has to put up 
with, and this pest is prevented by the 
careful preparation of the soil. An open 
situation is indispensable, and there must 
be a free development of the leaf. A 
long season of growth is required; the 
seed is sown under glass, the yonng plants 
when large enough are pricked off into 
boxes, and afterwards planted out where 
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they are to remain. In dry weather they 
are watered freely, adding soot as a 
leading stimulant. The aim is to produce 
large, shapely, well-matured bulbs, with- 
out a semblance of undue ‘neck, The 
varieties chiefly grown at Aldenham are 
Ailsa Craig, Leamington Giant, and 
Cranston’s variety. 


Grubby Tomatoes. 


The Horticultural Instructor (Mr. G. 
Quinn) writes :—‘ Grubby Tomatoes have 
been very noticeable this season in the 
markets and on the hawkers’ carts. This 
damage is caused chiefly by the cater- 
pillar of a moth (Heliothris armigera), 
known in America as the Army worm. 
The caterpillar is of a dull earthy color, 
and grows to a length of about 1 in. to 
1k in. The moth is dull brown in color 
and is somewhat heavy in appearance, 
with a spread of wings of about 13 in. 
Flying in the evening, it deposits its 
eggs in groups of from two to five just on 
the underneath surface of the leaves. 
These eggs are of a dull greenish-yellow 
color, and may be readily detected by 
watching the moth alight and then 
examining the place where it settled. 
Being chewing insects and attacking the 
Tomatoes in the early portion of the 
season it is possible to check them almost 
absolutely by means of poisonous spray 


washes. One large grower near Adelaide 
has informed me that he sprayed his 
Tomato plantation six times with 


arsenate of lead at the rate of 1 lb. to 
10 gal. of water, and the plants and fruits 
seemed to be almost free from the pest. 
This spraying was done some time before 
the fruit-picking season began, so that 
the danger of poisoning was eliminated. 
When Tomato growers bear in mind that 
it is the earlier ripening fruits which are 
destroyed by this insect at a time when 
the produce is often worth nearly £1 a 
case, it can easily be seen that if the 
damage is only reduced by 50 per cent, 
it would pay handsomely to adopt 
spraying as a means of preventing this 
injury.’ 
S.A. ‘Journal of Ayrieulture.’ 


We post ‘The Australian Gardener’ 
direct for 3s. Gd. per annum. 
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FURNITURE thatll Stand the Test of Time. 


CASH Most Furniture looks alright when you see it in the Free 
dealers showroom, but will it Stand the Test of Time ? 


or Will the drawers run as readily in Winter as in Summer ? Illustrated 
TE RMS. Has the same care in construction been given to the unseen 


ee Ph tea “i aga D 
parts as to those that show? Are the designs artistic : Catalogue 
OO If you buy the kinds we sell, 2 
Visitors y y ) s most assuredly YES 
alwa Ss _ We guarantee-all our Furniture to be well made by on 
: V7; capable EKuropeangworkmen. We ask you to examine it . : 
Welcome. thoroughly and compare values—not merely prices. Application. 
CASH AY 
or 
TERMS. 
Post us 
your 
Orders. 
They'll 
receive 
the same 
careful ; 
. The ‘COMFIT’ WASHING 
attention MACHINE robs ening day . 
. all arduous labor. It cleans the 
as if you clothes thoroughly vastus 
damaging them in the  slightes 
shopped < 
PP Only £2 (2s 6d. 
personally. Easy to work. Will not get ont 


repair. 
There are about 350 varieties of Bedsteads to choose 
from in our showroom. They constitute absolutely the 
finest display in Australia. The’ Parisian Bedstead 
jllustrated has polished pillars fully mounted in black 
and nickel or black and brass, £3 17s 6d. Same price in 
high back French bedsteads. Single beds from 19s 6d, 
Double beds trom 27s 6d. 


Our Wickerware is all guaranteed free from 


PTA 
insects, and comprises the Best Selection in 


Adelaide. All strongly built LOUNGES, practically the same design as above: 
Chairs from 9s 9d each ; strong frames, lapped with care, £1 12s 6d. 


Dawis, Browne @& Co... 
64, 66, 74, 76 HINDLEY STREET, 
Adelaide’s BEST Furnishers. 


2S ONAN DRO ANY Oo ag 
rn 
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Notes for the Month. 


— Trees Relieved of Crops, — 


In the rush of work attending the fruit 
harvest, let it not be forgotten that the 
trees that have recently been relieved of 
their crops are more or less exhausted 
after the effort of fruiting. They shoald 
be fed and watered, and the soil about 
‘them cultivated to sustain and vitalise 
We do not want to water 
them to the extent of promoting a lot of 
rank aud superfluous growth, but a 
moderate amount of water given at this 


the roots. 


period will tend to perfect existing root 
‘and wood growth, and help the trees very 
materially in their efforts to prepare for 
If the soil is :llowed 
to remain trodden down and compressed, 
‘the trees wil! not benefit by the summer 
showers which, being frequently fast and 
theavy downpours, run quickly off the 
surface and do no good whatever. Culti- 
‘vate, therefore, to enable every drop of 
moisture to permeate the soil about the 


next year’s crop. 


‘roots of the trees. 
— Thinning. — 


Pruning to obtain light fruiting wood 
‘should have been accomplished during 
the early part of January, for as autumn 
‘approaches there is the risk of the growth 
produced in this manner not ripening 
‘before the cold weather sets in. There still 
‘remains some thinning to be done; all 
old useless wood should be removed. 
‘This is important because, where it 
Temains, it necessarily hinders the devel- 
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opment of the new fruiting wood and 
growth of a useful character that we are 
so anxious to obtain. Thin out also all 
crowding shoots so that the sunlight and 
air may gain free admittance to every 
part of the tree to quicken buds and 


ripen immature growth. 
— Peach Trees. — 


Continue to give water to late peaches 
chat are still swelling, and pinch off any 
leaves that are overlapping and unduly 
screening the fruit. Remove exhausted 
shoots and any other superfluous light 
wood. 

— Pears and Apples. — 

Give water to pears and apples where 
the fruit has attained its full size. Thin 
the crops freely of trees that are too 
heavily Jaden Make a point of reducing 
the fruit equally all over the tree. 
Apples and pears can be gathered and 
stored when they are well colored, full- 
sixed, and the pips brown and quite free 
of the core. Careful handling when 
gathering is all es:ential to their perfect 
preservation. They should be carefully 
placed on some soft material in the 
baskets in which they are to be conveyed 
to the store-room. The 
where they are to be stored should be 
very slightly moist and well ventilated. 
All fruit-rooms should have been very 
well cleaned and aired previous to this 
season, and the woodwork thoroughly 
scoured with soap and hot water and 
soda. Pack apples and pears for export 
in paper-lined boxes of compact size and 
form, and wrap them in cork dust, 
shavings, paper, or something equally 
well adapted that is available. 


atmosphere 


— Prepare for Citrus-planting. —- 


As the season approaches for citrus- 
planting, all land’ destined for that 
purpose should be thoroughly trenched 
and prepared. Perfect drainage is an 
imperative necessity. 
composite character, with, if possible, an 


admixture of ironstone gravel, should be 


Soil of a free, 


provided, and should be kept sweet, 
warm, and mellow by careful cultivation. 
Citrus trees are extremely sensitive to 
any sourness in the soil, and manifest 
their disapproval by a sickly appearance 


water-logged soils. 
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aud. a liability to pests and disease. 
Where new land is to be prepared, it 
should be crossed and re-croszed by the 
plough and deeply subsoiled, A clayey 
subsoil is eminently suited, being cool 
and sufficiently retentive of moisture in 
summer. 
“— Budding. — 

The present is a favorable month in 
which to bud frnit trees. To obtain the 
best results one must not only be familiar 
with minor points in connection with the 
technical branch of the subject, but must 
have a comprehensive knowledge of the 


whole in order to be able to apply to the 


best advantage to one’s own immediate 
circumstances. 4 

With nearly all the subjects ;that are 
budded, the stock is selected: that will 
best adapt itself to real conditions of 
climate and svil. It is a reconciling 
medium. : 

Peaches favorably situated in a rich, 
warm, mellow soil, subject ta neither 
excess nor dearth of water can be budded 
on to their own seedling stock. In 
damper and more ungenial positions, the 
plum stock shouli be employed, and the 
same applies equally to the apricot. 

Plum trees have the reputation of 
being exceedingly hardy, but they have 
their liking 
neither droughty -positions 
In the case of the 


prejudices nevertheless, 


nor cold 


former condition, bud them on to the 
Myrobolan stock, and in the latter case 
use the Mussel stock. 

Cherries can be worked on the 
Mazzard, Mahalet and Kentish cherry 
stocks. , Strong healthy seedlings of 
sweet orange gives satisfactory results as 
stocks for lemons, while the bitter orange 
stock can be employed for oranzes. 

Amateurs and tyros should do a little, 
practice budding before exp rimnenting 
on-their orchard trees, as it requires a 
certain «mount of skill in manipulation 
in order to bring about a perfect union. 
The wood into which the bud is to be 
inserted should be healthy, and not more 
than two or three seasous old, 

Trees that were budded last month will 
require examining occasionally to ascortain 
whether they have taken, and that. 
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progress is satisfactory, and to loosen the 
ties 
— Strawberries. — 

Fresh beds for strawberries should be 
prepared during the month, well trenched 
and enriched with manure. Select well 
reoted runners for planting, and if 
insufficisntly provided with these, peg 
down some more to make up the number. 

‘Clean up established strawberry plots 
mulch and water them well, and remove 
all runners that are not required. 


— Raspberries. — 


Now that Raspberries have finished 
fruiting the old canes can be pruned and 
the others severely thinned. Water the 
plants liberaily in dry situations. 


— Grapes. — 

The artificial watering of grape vines 
should te discontinued, but moisture 
should be conserved in the soil as far as 
possible. Everything should be done 
now to hasten the ripening of the fruit. 
The only chance of getting really good 


returns from the table grapes is to put 
them early on the markct, the earlier the 
better. Later on there is the inevitable 
glut, and then good bye to our chances of 
profit. That is the aim and object of the 
present season. Should the season prove 
unsettled, cold and showery, very severe 
thinning must be resorted to. Leaves 
and shoots must be removed to insure 
direct exposure of the fruit. Continue 
in any case to regulate und thin the 
growth which is always in excess of the 
actual requirements of the vine; but take 
care of course to leave sufficient foliage 
to afford protection to the grapes from 
the direct rays of a hot sun. It is almost 
too obvious to state that the warmer and 
dryer the district in which they are 
grown, the more natural protection must 
be afforded. Table grapes will not store 
nor carry a long distance. Where it is 
necessary to keep them any time after 
they leave the vine, they should not be 
placed on shelves like other fruit, but be 
suspended by a string attached to their 


stems from nails in a dry airy room. 
Gather them when quite dry and handle 
them with the utmost care to preserve the 
bloom, Nip out all green and damaged 
berries, and offer the fruit for sale in 
small paper lined hoxes. 


ALECIDE: 


WITH FUNGICIDE, 


elas 


aet rid of thie fellow and 
all hie kind is to epray the leaves 
they feed on with 


Owitt’s 


* Guaranteed EFFECTUAL. 


Will not Burn ot Scorch the Foliage. 


Stl 


NEW YORK GITY. 


“Ready for use in a minute.” 


is EFFECTUAL For 


_JARSENTIE LEAD 


‘requires a smaller number of spray. 
ings than any other specific.” 


The BEST 
For ALL Leaf-eating Insects. 


Mussel Scale. San Jose Scale, 
and ALL other Scale Pestsi 
Black Spot, Woolly Aphis amt 
ALL Fungoid Diseases. 


==—S—S—S—SS—= 


| Write for FREE Booklet on Spraying for Orchard Pesta 
and Diseases. 


General Agents :---HENRY W. PEABODY & CO. 
9, Bridge Street, Sydney, N.S.W. 
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Plantation of Sugar Gums (Eucalyptus corynocalyx) Trees, 8 years old, 


Redhill Forest Reserve. 


Mulching. 


This is an operation that is not given 
the attention that it deserves, for though 
no doubt the mulch forms a harbor for 
various noxious insects, there is: probably 
no better treatment for keeping the trees 
healthy and vigorous. 

Mulching tends to keep down weeds 
to keep the roots cool, and to retain 
moisture in the soil for the tree’s use, a8 
the absorbent properties of the soil for 
water are increased by the addition of 
organic matter. On poor white sandy 
soils mulching is of especial value, as the 
heat is radiated from such soils to such 
an extent as to often scald the trunk and 
main branches of the tree; mulching 
prevents this radiation. Very heavy 
soils are also greatly benefited by mulch- 
ing, because in dry: weather they are apt to 
cake and.become exceedingly hard ; this 
is prevented by mulching. 


Mulching is good for citrus trees of all 
kinds; in fact, there is no better treat 
ment for this class of fruit-trees, The 
operation ruay be done hy means of bush 
rakings, consisting of more or less 
decomposed leaves and branches, fine top 


soil, compost of any kind, stable manure, 


rotten straw, rotten weeds, or corn- 
stalks. If there is a difficulty in obtain- 
ing suitable material for mulching, then 
it will pay to grow a crop of peas, cow- 
peas, or other strong-growing leguminous 
plants, which should be cut when coming 
into pod, and placed round the trees, 
Leguminous plants, besides ac ing as a 
mulch, are a valuable manure on account 
of the quantity of nitrogen they contain. 


E. BLACKEBY, 


BOOT & SHOK MANUFACTURER, 


226 Rundle Street, Adelaide. 


Cut Soles a Speciality. 
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The Apple Crop. 


The Horticultural Instructor. (Mr. G. 
Quinn) writes :—‘ The crop of apples for 


“this season promises to be of fair average 
quantity and «f good quality. The 


growers in general are using arsenate of 
lead as a spray against codlin moth, and 
very large quantities indeed of this com- 
pound, comprising quite a number of 
different makes, are being used through- 
out the State. Wherever the spraying 
began with the setting of the fruits the 
orchard inspectors report that very little 
evidence of the insect is noticeable. To 
those who have not intended to do so, I 
would suggest that they spray their 
apples and pears again in the early part 


of the new year, and such late sorts as. 


Rome Beauty, Stone Pippin, Rokewood, 
Yates, and so forth should receive even 
another treatment after the ordinary 
export varieties have been given the 


‘o 


i 
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W.Guiuw.,] Maritime Pines, Emu Flat Forest Reserve, 


[PHOTO 


15 years old. 


application referred to, With a view to 


‘testing the comparative value of some of 


the arsenates of lead now upon the 
market, the Horticultural Branch of the 
departient is conducting an exact test 
with those known as Swift’s, Nicholls’ 

and Platypus at a small orchard near 
Lyndoch; and it is hoped that by the 
end of the season something like definite 
information will be available. Even up 
¢+o the present one or two points of. 
interest have transpired in connection 


with the use of these arsenates, but it is 
not proposed to make any statement at 
present respecting their various values. 
There is no doubt that this form of 
arsenical spray is superseding all others, 
very largely because of thu ease and 
simplicity with which it can be utilised, 
and also on account of the fact that it is 
less injurious to the trees as well as to 
the spraying apparatus than other 


_ar-enical mixtures.’ 


—‘ Journal of Agriculture of S.A.’ 


Hints on Root-Pruning 
Fruit Trees. 


A fruit tree must not be root-pruned 
unless 1t is absolutely necessary that it 
should be done. If a tree makes pretty 
strong growth and the latter ripens and 
bears good crops of fruit, then root- 
pruning would be a mistake, as the result 
of such pruning would be to cause a 
stunted growth generally. 

Root-pruning is absolutely necessary 
when a young specimen continues to 
make still stronger growth from year to 
year, and which does not ripen nor bear 
fruit. Again, when a young tree has 
been severely branch pruned, and _ this 
has caused a too strong growth to follow 
which has not thoroughly matured, root- 
pruning is essential. Very severe branch- 
pruning causes a mop-like growth of 
sappy shoots which will not be servicable, 
and the only thing to do then is to create 
a balance between plant and root growth. 
This is done by exposing the roots, as 
described below, and the reduction of 
their dimensions. The principals of 
root-pruning are the restriction of the 
size of the large roots by cutting them 
back, and so causing the new growths 
from them to be fibrous, and the preser- 
vation of all existing fibrous roots. The 
longer the large, fibreless roots grow, the 
more rampant the branch growth is; the 
more fibrous the roots are, the better will 
the branches ripen and bear flower-buds 
and, finally, a full crop of fruit. When 
the trees are once brought to this condi- 
tion, they remain fruitful without 
further pruning of the roots, the annual 
crops preventing a too laxuriant pro- 
duction of branches. 

Exanple: A tree with a stem 3 inches 
in diameter must have a trench opened 
3 feet 6 inches from it. All large roots 
must be cut off, fibrous ones retained. and 
the trench must be refilled with goods 
gritty loam, mixed with the original soil, 
and made firm. 


a 


Prime quality fruit will not this season 
be purchasable, except at an advance over 
prices paid for last year’s crop. 
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Interesting Orchard Notes. 


The present apple season hag un- 
doubtedly proved the efficiency of the 
arsenate of lead mixtures to eradicate the 
codlin moth 
pt aiid es 
Last season’s citrus plantings in New 


Sonth Wales were so extensive that many © 


of the nurserymen were unable to provide 
the trees required. 
2 ae 
The free distribution of trees has been 
carried on by the South Australian State 
Forest Administration for 27 years, 
during which time 7,266,525 trees have 
been given away to 34,998 applicants. 
Seto get olay 
The principal kinds of trees planted 
last year were:—Pinus insignus, Euca- 
lyptus leucoxylon, E. corynoalyx, EH. 
largiflorens, E. 
excelsior, Casuarina glauca, and C. 


Lehmanii. 


* KOK KK OK 
* OK KK OK 


Mr. Walter Gill, the conservator of 
forests, states that during the year ending 
June 30, 1909, 277,616 trees were sent 
out from the seven Government nurseries 
to 1,680 persons, and that catalogues, 
with instructions as to cultivation, were 


issued free, 


KOK 
* rar 


The Pennsylvania Railway Company 
are doing a big thing in planting trees 
for sleepers and other purposes. Already 
nearly three and a half million trees have 
been planted by this corporation within 
the last three years, and preparations are 
in progress to plant 1,000,000 more. 


* KK KK 
kA KOK € 


In the Pacific north-west, the States of 
Oregon, Washington, and Montana, the 
production of apples is increasing at an 
extraordinarily rapid rate. At the 
present rate of increase, it is calculated 
that in another ten years there will be 
produced annually in the aboye localities 
100,000 car-loads, or 60,000,000 boxes. 
It is thought that the demand for apples 
will increase in proportion, as the pro- 
duction of this fruit expands. 
Cr tT) 

We post ‘The Australian Gardener’ 
direct for 3s. 6d. per annum. 


sideroxylon, Fraxinus © 


W. Git, ] 


Vodlin Moth. 


she Horticultural Instructor (Mr. G, 
Quinn) writes the ‘Journal of Avricul- 
ture of S.A.’ as ‘ollows anent this pest : — 
‘During the present apple season the 
inspectors of orcha:ds have been actively 
engaged in attempting to reduce the 
ravages of the codlin moth; and, with a 
view to carrying out the requirements of 
the Jaw more strictly, a great number of 
useless apple and pear trees in the Mount 
Lofty ranges have been cut down by tho 


Hardy Catalpa, Wirrabarra Forest, 
20 years old. 


inspestors’ instructions. - It is fully 
recognised that, as the law does not 
empower the officers to cleanse the 
gardens at the expense of the occupiers 
who refuse to do anything themselves to 
destroy this pest, it is only a waste of 


time and a danger to the surrounding 
orchards to prosecute such persons, and 


consequently the law which permits the 
destruction of neglected trees is being 
put into operation, because when the tree 
is removed there can be no further 
infection of the fruit of the careful neigh- 
bor, and in the long run the process is 
far cheaper for the recalcitrant occupier 
or owner of the useless and neglected 
tree,’ 
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THE FARM, 


Why ES a TERS Stumble ? 


Replying to this question by a corres 
pondent, ‘ Farm and Home’ says :— 

You propound a_ most interesting 
question, but one that it will be difficult 
to answer, or do more than suggest 
pogsible causes, which may or may not 
account for any particular case. The 
subject is one that has puzzled many an 
experienced surgeon and 
practical horseman, and in the absence of 
all those defects enumerated, and which 
might reasonably be held to account for 


veterinary 


horses falling, the actual cause remains a 
mystery. You say, ‘doubtless you have 
‘met some like it.’ We have; and we once 
saw a well-bred and stylish-looking coh, 
whose behaviour so nearly resembled that 
of the animal you describe that they 
might be the same horse. In this cob 
there appeared to be absolutely no defect 
in conformation, style of 
unsoundness. 


going, or 
He would fall down any- 
where, but rarely in going down hill. He 
would do so in harness or at saddle, when 
‘going ata walk or slow trot, and then 
for weeks would be quite safe. In this 
connection the heading to your query, 
“Why do horses stumble? seems hardly 
appropriate, All sorts of theories were 
formed to account for this cob falling— 
including carelessness and temporary 
loss ef consciousness, but eventually a 
tumour was developed in the lower part 
of the shoulder, and it was decided that 
the sudden falls were due to pain caused 
by that. 

_ We have also met with casos where the 
most decrepid of old crocks, driven in the 
most eareless fashion by inexperienced 


lads, and at a rattling pace, never came 
to grief, and we can no more account for 
the one than the other. We believe, 
however, that the majority of those cases, 
where horses do not stumble, but fall 
suddenly, and concerning whose con- 
formation vo fault is 
palpably apparent, are due either to 
vertiginous seizures of brief and passing 


or soundness 


character, to ‘ speedy cut,’ or the striking 
of the splint bone with the shoe of the 
opposite foot, or to crossing the legs in 
action. 


Nitrogen as a Fertilizer. 


This important element is essential to 
plant life, and, while it is abundant in 
the elementary form, it is, nevertheless, 
the most costly material which enters 
into the 
fertilisers. 


composition of commercial 
The high cost is due to the 
fact that ordinary plants can utilise 
nitrogen, only when it is in combination 
with other elements, and there is no 
economical process known by which the 
nitrogen of the air can be combined 
directly with other elements. Fortu- 
nately we have the means of obtaining 
nitrogen, by an indirect method, from 
the atmosphere, of which this element 
constitutes about 78 per cent. This may 
be accomplished through the agency of 
bacteria. These are found in the soil, 
and under proper conditions multiply 
with amazing rapidity. They develop 
only on the roots of leguminous plants, 
such as clover, vetch, velvet 
bean, &c. Here they make use of the 
nitrogen of the air, absorbed by the soil, 
and convert it into compounds which are 
taken up by the plant. On the 
roots of the plants «are produced 
nodules that are frequently very nume- 
rous and variable in size. This method 
of restoring nitrogen to our soils is 
becoming more generally appreciated as 
it furnishes this element at the least 
possible cost. 

The effect of nitrogen on a plant is 
very marked. It promotes a rapid 
growth of leaf and stem, and tends to 
produce a large, green, succulent plant. 
While a plant is in this condition, with a 


cowpea, 


_on the kind of bacteria present. 


large supply of available nitrogen present 
in the soil, the formation of buds and 
flowers is retarded, and the flowers are 
not only diminished in numbers, but 
many of them are rendered, so that they 
produce no seed. A plant which grows 
up with an abundant supply of nitrogen 
is also less capable of withstanding a 
drought, and begins'to burn when the 
moisture supply becomes limited. 
Nitrogen does not merely act as a 
stimulating agent to the plant, forming 
albuminoid and other nitrogenous com- 
pounds. 
supplied with nitrogen are much richer 
in the above compounds than those 


Plants grown on a soil well 


grown on a poor soil. 


It is highly probable that nitrogen 
must be in the form of a nitrate before a 
plant can make use of it. In the soil 
there are a great variety of micro- 
organisms, and some of these have the 
power of converting various substances, 
containing nitrogen, iuto nitrates, so that 
most nitrogenous compounds when 
applied to the soil are acted upon by 
these bacteria, and, through this vital 
agency, are converted into nitrates. For 
the nitrogen of fertilisers we are 
dependent upon sodium nitrate, sulphate 
of ammonia, or various organic com- 
pounds, such as blood, bone, cotton seed 
meal, tankage, fish scrap, &. It will 
now appear that the source from which 
the nitrogen of a fertiliser is derived is a 
If nitrate 
of soda is used all the nitrogen is imme- 
diately available. If sulphate of ammonia 
is used it may become rapidly available 
on certain 


matter of great importance, 


available on 
others, and on still others it may exist in 
an unavailable form so long as to be 
useless to the crop for which it was 
applied. 


soils, slowly 


In the case of the organic 
substances we find the nitrogen of some 
much more converted into 
nitrates than that of others. Mueh 
depends upon the nature of the soil and 


readily 


We are 
just beginning to appreciate the imper- 
tance of the action of these baeteria, and 
we may expect far-reaching results HD 
investigations along this line. 


—H. K. Miller, in ‘ Press Bulletin, 22. 
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Cultivation of the Potato 


By the Editor of the ‘ Queensland Agri— 
cultural Journal.’ 


(Continued from last Issue.) 


— Raising from Seed. — 

Tam not aware that any attempts have 
been made by Queensland potato-growers 
The 
potato plant flowers freely in this State, 
although the flowers usually drop off 


to raise new varieties from seed. 


before the fruit or ‘apple’ is formed, 
Where, however, the ‘fruit’ as distinct 
from the ‘tuber’ comes to maturity, there 
is no other reason why Australian growers 
should not evolve a_ prolific disease- 
resisting potato equal to some of those 
lately raised from seed in England and 
sold at such enormous prices. A corres- 
pondent of the ‘Agricultural Gazette’ 
London, has, through the inquiry column 
of that journal, elicted the following 
instructions for raising new varieties 
from seed:— 


Those who desire to produce new 
varieties of potatoes must first practise the 
art of cross fertilisation, and must possess 
abundant patience. Like many other 
species which are not habitually multi- 
plied by seed, the potato has a remarkable 
tendency to revert to the wild form. It 
may be necessary to cultivate 100 or even 
1,000 seedlings, before finding one which 
is really worthy of a place among the 
better already existing 
M. Vilmorin says that in France the 
raising of seed potatoes has been proceeded 


varieties 


with in a somewhat haphazard manner ; 
whereas in England, on the other hand, a 
more systematic method has been follow- 
ed. richness in starch, excellent of flavor, 
power of resisting diseaso, with little 
tendency to develop haulm, being the 
characters we on this side of the channel 
generally seek. With regard to cross- 
fertilisation, it is a rather delicate opera- 
tion, and needs time and attention to 
details, Directly the flower begins to 
Open, the anthers must be removed 
Carefully with a pair ot fine-pointed 


scissors. This is necessary to prevent its 
own pollen from falling on the stigma 
and self-fertilising the ovary. Itis well 
also to tie a piece of soft muslin round 
the emasculated flower. 


to examine the flowers of the other 


You have now 


variety which is to act as the male or 
husband. You may have to examine 
dozens of flowers before you will find one 
with its anthers bearing the precious pol- 
len in a powdery form, as some. varieties 
are exceedingly shy pollen-bearers, owing 
to the energies of the plant being occu- 
pied in producing tubers at the expense 
of full development of its 
attributes. When you find the pollen. 
dust, collect it on the point of a clean, 
dry camel-hair brush, and gently brush 
it on the point of the stigma or female 
organ that you have previously protected 
You must, however, 


masculine 


by means of muslin. 
not do this prematurely, but wait till you 
osberve the point of the stigma covered 
with a viscous-looking fluid. Then and 
then only, the stigma is ready for the 
Do not 
serve to 


nuptial rites to be performed. 
this will 
prevent the berry when ripe from falling 
and scattering its precious seeds. It will 
easily be ascertained when the berry is 
ripe, and then the latter should be 
gathered, placed in a box in a room to 
to become thoroughly dry, after which 
remove the seeds, place them in a packet, 
and store them away safely till spring 
But, when the seed has been saved after 
much pains and- trouble, it will require 
some humoring when it is time to sow. 
Then the seeds should be sown in pans or 
shallow boxes 3 in. deep, containing an 
inch of drainage, then a layer of moss, 
and sufficient compost, equal parts of 
light loam leaf-mould, to fill the box or 


remove the muslin; 


pan to the top. Rress the compost down 
with a piece of board. and sprinkle some 
fine sand over it. Sow the seeds thinly 


and then cover with an inch of finely 
sifted mould. The soil must not be too 
moist or too dry, as the seeds may die in 
one case and rot in the other The seed- 
lings should appear in about ten days. 
and they must have abundance of fresh 
air. Some writers suggest that the soil 
should be baked before sugaring it over 
the seeds, as the damping-of fungus is 
rather to be dreaded. ; 
(To be Continued.) 


Dew Ponds. 


A recent number of ‘The Lone Hand,” 
in dealing with ‘The Dew Ponds of 
England in Relation to the Nullarbor 
Plains of South Australia, states, inter 
alia :— 

— Method of Construction. — 


“The dew pond at Maiden Castle, in 
Dorsetshire, was pointed out to the 
writer’ by this name when asa boy he- 
used to sail boats on it; but the reason 
of the name was never questioned until 
this year, when a large farmer in Berk- 
shire called his attention to a small pond 
full of water, and wanted to know why 
a cemented pond he had just built had 
no water, while the one in the next farm 
was always full. Dew ponds were in- 
vented to give water in the strongholds 
for man and beast. There is still in Eng- 
land at least one wandering gang of men 
analogous to the medizval bands of ‘bell 
founders,’ ‘masons,’ ‘well-sinkers, &c., 
who will construct for the modern farmer 
a pond, which in any situation in a dry 
soil will always contain water—more in 
the heat of summer than in the winter 
rains. This water is not derived from 
springs or from rainfall, and is speedily 
lost if even the smallest spring is allow- 
ed to flow into this pond. The gang of 
dew pond-makers commence operat‘ons 
by hollowing out the earth far in excess 
‘of the apparent requirements of the pro- 
posed pond. They then thickly cover 
the whole of the hollow with dry straw, 
like a thick thatch. The straw in its turn 
is covered by a layer of well-chosen, 
finely-puddled clay. The pond will 
eradually become filled with water, the 
more rapidly the larger it is, even though 
no rain way fall. One thing, however, 
must be remembered, great care must be 
taken that the margin of the straw must 


be protected effectually by tho clay. 


— Why and Wherefore. — 

“The explanation is this:—If such a 
pond is constructed on the summit of a 
down, during the warmth of a summer 
day the earth will have stored a consid- 
erable amount of heat; while the pond, 
protected from this heat by the non-con- 


26 


ductivity of the straw, is at the same time 


chilled by the process of evaporation 
from paddled clay. The consequence is 
that during the night the moisture in the 
‘compartively warm air is condensed on 
As the 
‘condensation daring the night is in excess 


the surface of the cold clay. 


of the evaporation during the day, the 
pond becomes, night by night, gradually 
filled. The dew pond will cease to attract 
he dew if the layer of straw should get 
wet, as it then becomes of the same tem- 
perature as the surrounding earth, and 
so ceases to act asa non-conductor of 
heat 
allowed to 


This always accurs if a spring is 
run into the pord. In 
practice, it will be found that the pond 
will afford perennial supply of pure water. 
The question arises—Could such ponds 
be utilised in South Australia? It seems 
most reasonable to suppose that they 
could, Take, for instance the west coast 
and Nullabor Plains, These districts are 
most notorious for their heavy night dews 
caused by ‘cool nizhts after clear, hot 
days. It is on record that a young camel 
calf was lost when the Goverment had a 
‘party of searchers for artesian water under 
Mr. J. 
affairs (he being Conservator of Water n 
the eighties). 
a full-grown and flourishing state two and 


W. Jones, who was directing 
The camel was recovered in 


ahalf years later, having subsisted all that 
time, as faras water was concerned, on 
the heavy falls of dew, there being no 
water on the surface for hundreds of 
miles. Such being the case, 1t seems 
worth the trial of putting the dew pond’ 
to the test. 
be only & matter of time till the whole of 
the fertile Nullarbor}Plains could be made 
habitable. 


If one succeeds, then it must 


— Care Required, — 


‘Several things must be strictly looked 
after in the experiment tofensure success. 
1: Thepond must be well and ‘carefully 
constructed according to rules laid down. 
2. The strictest care must be taken to 
protect the top edge of the straw from in- 
truding moisttire. 3. The pond must be 
well fenced and water taken out only by 
bucket or pump, in order to take care of the 
margin. The writer would suggest that 
when the straw is laid like an invented 
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thatch (very thick), a lining of wire net 
ting should be spread all over it, well 
fastened together. Upon this spread a 
thich layer of concret (as lime is plenti- 
ful), then a skin of cement; over this a 
thin layer of clay, which need not be of 
the best, as it would not be required to 
ma e the pond water tight, but only to 
This, at 


all events, if successful, after the manner 


give surface for condensation. 


of English ponds, would give all the 
water that would be required for the rail- 
ways, leavirg the settlers to work out 
their own salvation after the example 
Will Australia repeat 
the history of the pulaolithic pondmakers? 


was once set. 


It is certainly a better climate and 
better opportunities. 


Notice of Removal. 


Owing to the great increase 
of patronage we are receiving 
from the public, it has been 
found necessary to enlarge 
our Staff and Printing Plant, 
to do which we have been 
compelled to remove to 


MORE COMMODIOUS 
PREMISES. 

We wish to notify our 

readers and the general public 


that our new premises are 
situated at 


20 WAYMOUTH STREET 


(immediately over Scrymgour’s 
Town & Country Business and 
Property Exchange). 


Note New Address— 


20 Waymouth Street 


Adelaide. 


E. BLACKEBY, 


BOOT & SHOK MANUFACTURER, 
226 Rundle Street, Adelaide. 


Cut Soles a Speciality. 
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G. A. PREVOST & CO., 
Currie Street, 
ADELAIDE. 
FRUIT EXPORTERS 
ON GROWERS’ ACCOUNT. 

EVERY FACILITY GIVEN. 
Sole Agents in S.A. for— 
Nicholls’ Arsenate of Lead 
i Bordeaux Paste 
oe Fungicide 
Hs Tusecticide 
‘Bave-w’ Power Sprayers 
Jones’ Lancaster Hand 
Sprayers. 
Barger’s Disc Cultivators 


Write for Illustrated Pamphlet. 


Suppliers of— 
FRUIT EXPORT CASES, WOOD 


WOOL, WRAPPING PAPER, 
CORK DUST. 
oz. That You Can 
aa Have 
Diss Your Worn and Dis- 
——~ catded Silverware 


Re-Plated and Made 
to Look Like New by 
sending it to 


B. WALLIS, 
78 Flinders St. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed 


Bickford’s 
Arsenate o Lead 


An infallible insecticide for all leaf- 
eating insects, including Codlin Moth, 


Potato Bug, Curculio Beetle, Apple 
Root Borer, etc. 


Does not burn the foliage 
Gives rise to no poisonous dust 
No danger to the sprayer 
Adheres firmly to the leaves 
Mixes with water in any proportion 


One pound of Paste makes 30 gallons 
of Spray. 


No Lime Required. 
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A. W. DOBBIE & CO., 


GAWLER PLACE, ADELAIDE, 


Beg to call attention to the following Specialities :— 


The general opinion is that the MASON and 

LAA MLIN are the very best American Organs made. 

This is confirmed by the fact that at all World’s Exhibitions 

we. ae “ since Paris 18h7 they have ALWAYS obtained the Highest 

Bee in sn GSH DMCTTIOR with other leading makes. ‘The Mason and Hamlin rong Quanity is 
World Famous. Prices Low. Quality absolutely the Best. 


Other Organs at Low Prices also. 


c A N () We offer the following as best value obtainable. 
© FRITZ KUMLA.. The very popular 
makcr. We sell more of these than of any other make. They are 


all that could be desired in Finish, Strength and Tone, and very low 


ie priced, B42 1Os. 
Other First Grade Makers from 335. 


The Famous DOMO Separators. 


‘At least us good, in every particular, as any other first grade 
Read our prices and compare with others, and you must 


Separators. 


buy a DOMO, 


9 gallons... wap aka NOE: 12 gallons its ve £4 
16 i ie sop eee 1a} 2 OR aonb sao) ese Wash 
28 ‘s ven Arash | Ni pices £10 10s, 


The ‘NEW HOME, Feet: and NEW 
NATIONAL, Hand, are the BEST and 
CHEAPEST SEWING MACHINES. 


CANNOT GET OUT OF ORDER WITH FAIR USAGE. 
TERMS TO SUIT ALL CUSTOMERS. 


A. W. Dobbie & Co..°°""" "Kou arpe, 
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Poultry Farming on Small 
Holdings. 


[By H. V. Hawkins, Poultry Expert, in 
* Victorian Journal of Agriculture.’ 


The annual value of poultry products 
raised in Victoria in 1908 was estimated 
by the Government Statist at the excel- 
lent total of £1,547.000. This of course, 
includes not only the poultry and eggs 
sentto market, but also those consumed on 

“farms. These figures increased by £47,000 
over those for 1906, and were equal 
to more than one-half of the value of the 
aggregate output of the mining industry 

_ (£3,031,000) for 1908, But there is room 
for expansion. Poultry-raisers do little 
mor2 than supply the demand in the 
State. Indeed they are not able yet to 
fully meet the requirements for eggs. In 
1908, after deducting exports, there was 

_ a net importation into Victoria of 589,322 

dozen eggs, valued at £22,631, from the 
other States. But these figures are 
trifling when compared with those for 

New South Wales and Western Australia, 

_ In the same year, the former State’s net 

imports of eggs were no fewer than 


1,339,315 dozen valued at £56,713, and 
those of Western Australia, 1 129,709 
dozen, worth £55,345. The only States 
in the Commonwealth which are able to 
show a balance on the right side of the 
ledger in respect to the Inter-State egg 
trade is South Australia, which exported 
2,825,882 dozen, valued at £127,203, to 
the other States in 1908 ; and Queensland, 
which provided 261,185 dozen, worth 
£10,687. 


— The Industry in Denmark, — 


Since the advent of co-operative stores 
or collecting centres throughout Den- 
mark poultry breeding become 
wonderfully stimulated. In fifteen years 
the number of the fowls increased 150 
per cent, (7,962,132) ; turkeys by 80 per 
cent. (26,045) ; ducks 38 per cent. 


has 


. (145,513) ; and geese cecreased to 13 


per cent. (25,571). A reasonable estimate 
is that the total poultry crop is valued 
about £3,000,000 per annum, which is 
equal to £1 4s. per head of the pupulation. 
Not only have the numbers increased, but 
the eggs have advanced in value. 

The question then naturally arises: 
‘What has brought about Denmark’s 
success ? Firstly, co operation; secondly, 
the Government creating centres for 


breeding purposes, which there are 25. 
Before a farmer can receive a distinction 
of his farm being a created breeding centre 
he must show that his yearly income from 
poultry products is satisfactory, Al- 
though the subsidy is small (about £3 per 
annum), the government provides for him 
with his stud stock frea, and he is then 
under the supervision of the Poultry 
Expert, who is 
and advise. 


visit 
This scheme has worked 
remarkably well, so much so that a spirit 
of healthy rivalry has sprung up amomgst 
the farmers, who are privileged to select 
birds at 5s. each for these centres, which 
all have the trap nest in use. 


employed — to 


The egg exporters offer prizes each year 
for the best kept centres, which is a 
further inducement. 


The writer is firmly convinced that some 
such system would add a stimulas to the 
industry, and it would not be long before 
Victoria stood out prominently as a large 
exporter of eggs. 


— Egg Circles. — 


Should the Government accept the 
writers recmondation, i.e., that the time 
is ripe for the adoption of forming egg. 
collecting circles, as is done in Denmark 
and is quite recently done in South Auis- 
tralia, the egg trade will become gigantic 
In addition to applying our own markets, 
we should, I feel confident, shsre in the 
Home market, which pays to foreign 
nations close upon £8,000,000 per annum 
for eggs. 


— Buying Eggs by Weight. — 
Much has been said of buying and 
disposing of eggs by weight. As far as 
selling to the consumer is concerned, the 
present method is far from satisfactory. 
No incentive is given the breeder to 


build up a flock of layers averaging 21-oz 


eggs. At the time of writing, 1-072; eggs 
are fetching equal prices with those 3 of 
an ounce heavier. 


In Denmark, all eggs are brought from 
the farmers by weight, and sold by the 
dozen in standardize grades; some form 
the discrimination against small eggs is 
undoubtedly a part of the needed reform 
in buying eggs from the producer. This 
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Gowernment Poultry Station. 


Agricultural College, Roseworthy. 


Eggs and Chickens for Sale during Season. 


Black Orpington, Buff Orpington, and Indian Game—Eggs, lis., Chickens, 80s. a dozen, 


Silver Wyandott 


Table Birds— Eggs from various crosses, 3s.. when 
Settings will be 15 eggs and no replacements. 
For further particulars apply to the 


College, Roseworthy. 


i 


discrimination may be brought about by 
buying by weight, by~docking all lots of 
eggs of less than a certain average weight, 
or culling out all eggs less than a given 
weight or size, and paying considerably 
lower prices for these culls. If this were 
done, we would see farmers weeding out 
the hens laying smal! eggs. 

The greatest handicap to the egg trade 
of Victoria is in my opinion, the store- 
keeper with his custom of bartering 
merchandise for egy. He reckons his 
profits on goods as more than his loss Gf 
any) on eggs. No effort is made by the 
storekeer to buy eggs on a quality basis 
or to induce his clients to improve their 


flocks. 
(To be Continued.) 


Led 


Metamorphosis of a Fancier. 


When first I started in to breed. 
In quite a modest way, 
T had one bold outstanding need— 
‘Yo show, and win the day. 
I bred alone for ‘‘ fads” and “ points,” 
In eayer search of fame ; 
“Tn face of all that disappcints, 
Win prizes ”—was my aim, 


Alas! ambition tottered sore 
In face of common sense ; 


availakle. 
Chickens at a month old. 


es, Haverolles, Minorca, White Wyandotte, White Leghorn, Old English Game—Eggs, 1Cs,, Chickens, 21s. a dozen. 


he stock is of first-class quality and vigorous 


Poultry Expert, Crown Lands Offices, or the Poultry Superintendent, Agricultural 


I found that I could show no more 
Because of tack of pence. 

And so [ boldly advertised, 
Stood up on both my legs, 

And opposition puralysed 
In sales of stock and eggs. 


It seemed I’d found a certain cure 
Yor all the breeders ills, 

But fancy sales fell off as sure 
As rose the feed man’s bills. 

. And so I struck another grade, 
And one that’s hard to beat; 
I’m sure most money’s to be made 
In‘ market eggs aud meat.” 


” 


—An experience, translated by ‘ Forrest 
in an Exchange. 


anne 


Poultry Brevities. 


See that all drinking vessels are 
thoroughly cleansed each week with hot 
water and washing soda. 

¥ T tT 

No better means of spreading chicken 
cholera exists than by. the means of 
impure water-vessels. 


? Tee ST 
A fowl that has contracted : chicken 


cholera frequents the water-vessel to 
assuage its raging thirst. As it drinks it 
leaves the disease germs in-the water. 


Then, as the water-vessel is visited by 
healthy fowls, they assorb the germs, and 
chicken cholera spreads through a healthy 
flock. 


INCUBATOR 


enema 


simplex 


D. Lanyon 


NORTH TERRACE, KENT TOWN 


OMMERCIAL AND ORNAMEN- 
~ TAL PRINTING of every descrip- 
tion in first-class style, on the shortest 
notice, and at cheapest rates, by the 
“ Australian Gardener’? Printing and 
Publishing Cov., Scrymgour’s Buildings, 
20 Waymouth Street, Adelaide. 
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Absut Pigeons: 


Seasonable Notes. 


The following notes, which we cull 
from ‘ The Australian Hen,’ are from the 
pen of Mr. J. Noble, a Sydney importer 
and breeder :— 


All stads of importance will now be 
dismatched. Any fancier who has avoided 
cleaning out secluded corners or any 
other portion of their aviaries, in case of 
disturbing breeding operations need have 
no further excuse, and should not delay 
a special clean out, making a sweep also 
of any useless or damaged fittings, theso 
harbor refuse, and yermin. 
Gather up all nest pans, thoroughly wash 
and disinfect them, after which carefully 
store away ready forthe next breeding 
season. 


feathers, 


Some fanciers prefer to 
pack these nest pans away in some safe 
corner of the roof or any other exposed 
position, where they are subject to all 
conditions ef weather, as this form of 
storage tends to still further preserve and 
purify them. 
* * * * * A 

Most studs promise an early moult, 
and are even now far advanced in this 
stage and floors well covered with loose 


feathers. This is a good sign that all is 


going on well, a liberal supply of mixed 


canary seed ag a ‘tit bit’ will help matters 
along, New wheat is also to be strongly 
recommended, if not supplied too freely, 
in case it may tend to ‘scour’ not forget- 
ting the ‘iron tonic,’ previously referred 
to. 


* eae tes x * * 


All promising youngsters will be 
singled out ere this, these should have 
‘special attention, 

* * * * 7 * 

Discretion should be used regarding 
the mode of getting the different varities 
into condition or show form. I refer to 
‘housing’ and I don’t think I can do bet- 
ter than here reproduce an article on this 
aubject, written by that. ‘Wizard’ in 
pigeon culture, Mr. Richard Woods, of 
England, and which appeared in one of 
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the English fanciers’ journals sometime 
ago, as follows: ‘No experienced fan- 


cier would dream of housing the compara- 


tively delicate short-faced tumbler, in 


quarters that would be considered the 
beau ideal of a house for the dragoon. 
* * * * * * 

To more clearly express my views, I 
will divide the sort of accommodation I 
suggest into four different classes thus: — 
A for Carriers, Barbs, Jacobins and 
English Owls; B for Pouters, Trumpeters 
and Fantails; C for ‘Tumblers, Turbits, 
Foreign Owls, Nuns and 
Magpies; D for Dragoons and Antwerps. 

The varieties scheduled under the 
letter A’cannot be kept in perfect health 
and vigor uniess they are provided with 
access to outer flights, and fair amount of 
exposure, to the beneficial influences of 
the weather; for instance, if kept in close 
confinement, the eye wattle of the carrier 
would soon become sickly looking, soft 
and flabby. ‘The Barb would lose its 
ruddy appearance of the eye cere so much 
admired in this variety. ‘The Jacobin 
would be speedily ‘abroad’ in feather, and 
the sprightly Owl would soon develop a 
woe begone appearance. 


Orientals, 


B. It will be readily seen that Pouters 
Trumpeters, and Fantails which are class- 
ed under B if exposed to the influences 
of the weather would rapidly deteriorate 
in these essential properties, and the 
ardent fancier strains to produce and 
maintain, These should bo kept in small 
covered lofts, yet admitting as much light 
fresh air, and sunshine as possible. 


C. Embraces numerous varieties, that 
may be kept under similar treatment and 
conditions, being a good roomy lofs to 
which should be added a large and cover- 
ed flight. 


D. Dragoons and Antwerps thrive 
better with more exposure than would be 
good for most varieties. The avaries of 
these birds, should, therefore be consid- 
ered with the idea of keeping these birds 
as much exposed to the weather as pos- 
sible, i.e., the ‘house’ should be of much 
smaller dimensions than the fights. The 
flights indeed, should be as large as 
possible. 


The Melbourne 


Tailoring Depot, 
No. 10 ARCADE, Adelaide. 


Absolutely the best in the States. 
Customers have a choice of over 2,000 
patterns, 

New Goods now open for Spring and 
Summer wear. 

First-class fit and workmanship guar- 
anteed. 


NOTE THE ADDRESS, and profit 
by ordering your next suit from us. We 
post free to country customers patterns 
and self-measurement forms. 

Please mention this paper. 


THE 
LONDON DIRECTORY 
(Published Annually) 


Babu traders throughout the 
World to communicate direct with 
English 

MANUFACTURERS & DEALERS 


in each class of yoods. Besides being a 
complete commercial guide to London 
and its suburbs the Directory contains 
lists of 

EXPORT MERCHANTS 


- with the goods they ship, and the Colonial 


and Foreign Markets they supply ; 

STEAMSHIP LINES 
arranged under the Ports to which they 
sail, and indicating the SEP reT inet 
sailings ; 

PROVINCIAL TRADE NOTICES 
of leading Manufacturers, Merchants, 
etc., in the principal provincial towns and 
industrial centres of the United King- 
dom, 


A copy of the current ed.tion will be 
forwarded, freight paid, on receipt of 
Postal Order for 20s. 


Dealers seeking Agencies can adver- 
tise their trade cards for £1, or larger 
advertisements from £8. 


The London Directory Co. Ld. 
25 Abechureh Lane, London, E.C. 


THE AUSTRALIAN 


BEE BULLETIN 


A Monthly Journal 
Devoted to Bee Keeping. 


Edited and Published by E, TIPPER, 
West Maitland; Apiary, Willow ‘Tree, 
New South Wales. 


Circulated in all the Australian Colonies 
New Zealand, and Caye of Good Hope. 


Per Annum 5s., booked 6s 6d., in Aus- 
tralasia, outside N.S:W., add 6d. ‘postage. 
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CYCLES. CYCLES. 


ine B.S.A. ubing. vi 
The Golden Wheel “Giarantecd for Three years, ~~ £10 40s. 
ThesGlobe a eet erga aren ADS, 


The Special | Cranes for Twelve Months. £5. 17s: 6d. 
TERRES  CRREBS 


| _ EIRST GRADE. - 
Continental Guaranteed 15 months.. 


Atlas; Globe Special, Flite Guaranteed 12 months: 
SECOND GRADE. 


Wyiigeel, Globe, World . Guaranteed Nine months, | 
The Champion — . Guarantecd Six months, 


Fis LE WORKS, | 


199 Rundle Street. 
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A Great Time, Labor & Money Saver, 


~e 


‘WELSH’ SKIRT and PATTERN- 
MARKER “BESTOVALL. 


(Patented No. 2575, 23rd February, 1905.) 


The ‘Welsh’ Skirt and Pattern-Marking Appliance at work 


An Invention to mark and measure any pattern or size skirt from any Fashion Book, 
When Skirt is cut out will then give the Required Length, Width of Hem, and Mark 
Off for Trimming, all in a Few Seconds, 


By using this appliance you are enabled to Finish Three Heavily Trimmed Skirts 
while making One in the Ordinary Way. Witithis invention it is impossible to cut a 
wrong: fitting skirt, as everything is cut out mechsnically. 

Any Skirt can be designed—Trained or Circular, Child’s or Adult’s. | 


Highly Recommended by Leading Costumiers. 


SOLIS ACISINIG POR Wikl= CrMIMMIOIN Y= 7b alah 


J. W. ALFORD, No. 6, RRCADH, ADELAIDE, 
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For the Ladies. 


Home Wrinkles Worth 
Remembering. 


There are a number of little-known 
facts which often might be a great use. 
For instance, it is quite easy to settle at 
the breakfast table what the day’s weather 
will be, according to a man of science who 
has been studying the phenomena obser- 
ved when a piece of sugar is placed in a 
cup of coffee, and the relations existing 
between these and the then prevailing 


weather conditions. 


If a piece of sugar is allowed to dissclve 
slowly, without stiring the coffee, a con- 
siderable number of air bubbles will rise 
to the surface stay there. 
Should these bubbles form a frothy mass 
in the centre of the cup, it is safe to rely 
op a continuance of fine, clear weather. 
Should the froth collect in a ring around 
the edge of the cup, showery weather is 
to be expected. Small masses of bubbles 
between the centre and the rim are indica- 
tive of changeable weather ; should these 
masses jall make for one point at the 
rim without any separation, it is tolerably 
certain that a heavy rainfall is imminent. 


— Homely Weather Wisdom. -— 


and will 


Tt is quite easy to foretell the weather 
by the humming of the telegraph wires, 
after a Jittle practise. In fact, the method 
is so delicate that the humming of wires 
running east and west presages a fall of 
temperature of ten or twelve hours be- 
fore it is marked by the thermometer. 
On the other hand, a similar humming of 
wires running north and south’ foretells 
arise of temperature, ee 

Tt is also quite possible to use the 
telephone as a highly delicate barometer. 
This is done by planting twoiron rods 
ofa distance of about twenty feet one 
from the other, and connecting the 
‘wires with the telephone. Every eight 
for ten days the soil in which the rods 
stand must be well soaked with a solution 

“of ammonium hydrochlorate. Then it 
will be quite possible to forecast the 
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weather at least twelve hours in aivance 
and far more accurately than with any 
barometer. If when listening at the 
telephone acrackling or pattering noise 
is heard sounding like hailstones falling 
on aroof, itis certain thst a rain storm 
is not far distant. A low murmuring 
sound foretells of a sudden change in the 


temperature. 
— About, Boots, Wicks, and Eggs, — 


But there are all sorts of little tips 
useful in the home. For instance, the 
skinsJof bananas are reallyfexcellent in 
the cleaning of tan boots, and yielda 
very fine polish. The safety of the ordi- 
nary oil-lamp is vastly increased by care- 
fully boiling the wicks in weak vinegar 
every week. 


A very simple method of finding out. 
the age of an egg is by means of the air- 
space which will be found towards the 
broad end of the sheli. Itis easy to 
discern this air-space by holding up the 
egg between the hands before the light in a 
dark room, and by its size to determine 
the age of the egg. When the egg is 
perfectly fresh the air-space is very small ; 
but as the age increses the space extends, 
until, when the egg is three weeks old, 
the air-space occupies abont one-sixth of 
the With a_ little 
pructice the age can be told with tolerable 


entire contests. 


accuracy. 


One of the best insecticide for use in 
the household is an ordinary newspaper. 
The cheaper the newspaper is, so much the 
better. Printer’s ink is especially detes- 
table to insects, and when woollen things 
are wrapped in newspapers they are cer- 
tain to be free from the attaction of the 
dreaded moth. 


— Cleaning the Chimney. — 


The house chimneys may be cleaned in 
‘avery cheap manner, and overstepping 
the law by setting firo to them may no 
longer be feared. Empty zine or tincans 
should be preserved, in order that they 
may be utilised when necessary in clean- 
ing the chimneys A cocoa-tin or any 
other sort of tin can, willdo. The cans 
“should be placed on the fire. and they 
will take about two or three days to 
disappear entirely, The fumes from the 
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tin have the peculiar property of prevent- 
ing an accumulation of soot. At the 
end of a fortnight it will be discovered 
that the flues of a close kitchen range will 
have only a little dust in them, instead of 
the usual heap of soot. 


— Carrots. — 


The prosiac carrot is also very useful 
apart from its edible qualities. If the 
green part is cnt off low and the carrot is 
sliced off at about a half an inch below 
the root, it will form an excellent table 
The tops should be placed on’ 
pots of silver sand and kep¢ moist.’ 


decoration, 


- Then a very pretty fern-like plant will 


shoot up, which will form an effective 
table decoration, . 


— Collar Studs. — 


Most of us have experienced the diffi- 
culty of getting a stud through a collar 
buttonhole, but the process becomes. 
remarkably simple by adopting the 
following method. The finger should be. 
damped, preferably with warm water, and 
placed behind the buttonhole for a second 
or two. The stud will then slip through 
the hole in the easiest fashion imaginable. 
When there are ‘no scissors handy, a wax 
match may be used for collars or cuffs. 
that are frayed. 


— Money Always Hn yes 


Many valuable lives would have 
been saved if a halfpenny had been used 
in cases of the bursting of a varicose: 
vein, In such a case ‘t is perfectly use- 
léss binding up the place with rag or cloths 
as the bleeding will still continue, and 
the cloths will simply soak up the blood. 
A halfpenny wrapped in a handkerchief 
and tied tightly over the wound will stop 
bleeding in any case. or a three penny 
may be placed over the spot where the 
blood issues, and then should be tied 
around tightly. 


-— Worth Remembering. — 


There is one hint which shonld not be 
forgotten in these days of electricity 
accidents, In the event of a cable break- 
ing, such as the overhead cable of an 
electric tramway, an ordinary tobacco- 
pouch becomes very valuable. The pouch 
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Real lace 
Loom. 


NUMBERED KEYS. 


Illustrated Instructions. 


EASILY LEARNT. 


SPECIAL ADVERTISING OFFER, 30s. 


Bring or send this advertisement with 30/- and we will give yon our 45/- Loom 
to make Torchon, Honiton, Valenciennes, Italian Thread, Regency Point, Brussels, 
Loom we give Illustrated Book of Instructions, set of numbered Keys (or patterns 
Bobbins, by the aid of which you can make Lace without other instruction (althoug 


FREE when required). 


We Sell the SECRETS of Lace-making, which have been jealously guarded for Centuries. 
made by our system, because they are ACCURATELY made. 
dispose of their work, and pay top prices for them, ; 

There is nothing that will enable you to make-money as easily and ple 


and system for 30/-, with which you are able 
and all the Finest and Best Laces. 


With the 


) to carry out the instructions, and set of 
h we are always pleased to give instruction 


There is a large demand for Laces 


WE PURCHASE LACES MADE from those who are willing to 


asantly as Lace-making at home in your spare time. 


Call at our offices and inspect the system and work, or send sixpence in stamps for our beautifully illustrated book “ Practical 


Lace-Making.”’ : 


We supply Sundries to anyone. Barbour’s Irish Flax Thread, 2/6, 3/6, 4/6 dozen. 


1/, 1/6. and 2/ per dozen. 


Brass Bobbin Winders, 3/6 each. 


Bobbins 


Laces made to order. Old Laces accurately reproduced. All orders promptly executed. Large Stock of Laces always on hand 


TORCHON LACE AND MERCHANTILE ACENCY, 


No. 6 Adelaide Arcade. 


should be a rubber one, of crescent- 
shaped variety, which is an admiratle 
non-conductor of electricity. If the 
fingers are placed in one half and the 
thumb in the other, the broken wire may 
be safely handled and placed out of harms 
way, 
— How to Tell Counterfeit. — 


Atthe present time there area large 
about in 
circulation and it becomes a matter of 
some importance to all of us to be able 
to detect bad coins. When the suspected 
‘coin is gently rubbed between the thumb 
and first finger is will feel rough if gen- 
uine; but if it spurious it will feey 
slightly greasy. 


number of spurious florins 


By giving the coin a 
gentle bite, a slight crackling sensation 
will be apparent in the case of a spurious 
coin, 

Possibly the.most simple test for. the 
detection of a bad coin, and decidedly 
the best, is that of sharply rubbing’ the 
milled edge of the suspected coin against 
the milled edge of a good coin. If, the 
suspected coin happens to be spurious 


the metal will beyin to shave off immed- 
lately. If the coin grates it is all right. 


—‘ Scraps.’ 


HOUSEHOLD HINTS 


When. blowing ont a candle hold it 


high and blow upward, to keep the greese 
from running about. 
* * * * * * : 
When shopping where you are not 
known to the salespeople, don’t wear your 
old clothes, You will secure more atten- 
tion if well dressed. 


* * * * x * 
Pure oil of turpentine mixed with one 
per cent. of oil of lavender is the finest of 


simple methods for purifying the air of a 
close room. 


* * x * * * 
aa AN Delicate Omelette. — 


Beat 6 eggs, the yokes and whites sep- 


_arately ; melt a bit of butter in a teacup- 
ful of warm milk; to which add grad- 


-of tomato. 


_the top. 


ually a tablespoonful of flour, a tablespoon- 
ful of salt, and a little pepper; then mix 
tn the yokes of the eggs and lastly, the 
whites, beaten to a stiff froth. Bake 
immediately in a flat pan. Some ham 
cut fine makes a great improvement, 
Some persons like sweet herbs ; others 
prefer some finely-shred onion. 


* BS * * * 4 


— Escalloped Tomatoes, — 

Take some sound tomatoes, drop them 
for a minute in boiling water; take them 
out and skin them; cnt into slices about 
half an inch thick. Crumble up a few 
creun craker biscuits and puta layer of 
crnmbs at the bottom of a piedish. Drop 


son’e little bits cf butter on to the crumbs 


and then cover over with a layer of sliced 
tomato. Sprinkle them over with a very 
lit'le sugar ; then another layer of crumbs 
and pieces of butter, followed by a layer 
Continue in this way until 
the dish is full, with a layer of crumbs on 
Pour is a little water to mcis- 
tern and bake for half an hour in a mod- 
erate oven. . 
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Ei i mia MwMaAR & Co... 
House, Land, and Estate Agents, 


— £500 — 
CITY, Main street, d.f. house, 32 x 9Oft. 


— £750 — 
CITY, Gilles Street, two splendid houses, 
well let, a good investinent 


— £215 — 


CITY, by East Terrace, detached house 
equal four rooms, large g.i. shed, yard 
bricked 
— £1,400 — 

CITY, Three tip-top stone houses, 
balconies, large rooms, rents £2 10/ 
weekly 
—~ £1,200) — 


CITY, close King William street, fou 
houses (stone), four rooms, good order 
— £4 per foot — 
PROSPECT ROAD, a grand building 
site, 93 x 2U0 ft. 


FOR SALE: 
1100. — 
HYDE PARK, ‘Two superior houses 
(stone), lofty rooms. each detached, 
rents 18/ and 13/ 
— £285 = 
CLOSE HYDE PARK 
detached house {stone), 
verandah, Al site for shop, a great chance 


‘ROAD, 


four rooms? 


— £1,150 -- 
PROSPECT, lovely position, 7 large 
rooms, cellar, bath, electric lights and 
gas, large verandahs, 117 x 171 ft. A 

real gem. 

— £140 — 


MEDINDIU, building site, 70 x 214 ft., 
a coming position 
— £4,003 — 
2,000 ACRES, 400 cleared, pumping 
plant, fruit garden, { mile river frontag® 


17 Waymouth St. 


— i6s. per acre — 
ACRES, Freehold, i50 


new windmill], tank and 


1871 
cleared, well, 


acres 


1? miles from railway station. 
— 158) — 


COLLEGE PARK corner block. 160 ft.. 
deep. House of 7 rooms 


— £750 — 
KAWTHORN, close tram, residence 7 
rooms, bath, etc. 100 x 200 ft. 

— £810 — 

NORTH ADELAIDE, Foor houses, two 
of 3 and two of 4 rcoms, verandah, well 


troughing, 


let, close O'Connell Street, land $0 x 100: 


ft. worth the money 
— 6s. per foot — 
NEAR PROSPECT ROAD, Four 
allotments of land, good depth, three- 
minutes from tram 


MONEY TO LEND at Lowest Current Rates. 


Favor Us with Call. 


Inspection Facilitated. 


ABSOLUTELY THE BEST. 


ATLAS TYRES, First Grade; WORLD TYRES, Second 
Grade; TRAVELLER TYRES, for Heavy Work. 


ATLAS TYRE C@., LTD., Wyatt Street. 
ORDER FORM. | 


UN ae Ge 


EVERY 
DESCRIPTION 
AT SHORTEST NOTICE. 


“Rustralian 


Gardener” Office, 


a 20 Waymouth Street. 


Send us along a trial order. 


To Proprietor of 


“THE AUSTRALIAN GARDENER,” 
Corner Pirie and Wyatt Streets, Adelaide. 


axe supply me with ene copy. of 


Gardener,” 


which § enclose 35. 6d., in advance, 


Name - 
eter n fall 


i “The Australian 
monthly, for twelve. months (post free), for 
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MALCOLM REID & 60, 


RUNDLE STREET (next Foy & Gibson), ADELAIDE. 


Send for our New Illustrated Catalogue, 1909. 


Cost over £1,000 to Publish. 


IT OFFERS GOODS AT POSITIVELY ASTOUNDING LOW PRICES. 


The Most Complete Catalogue in the State of Goods that are Guaranteed 


“FOR EVER,” 


Comprising Sent FREE 
over | on application, 
a Post Paid. 
2.000 ns 
charming '|The Book is Yours 
‘Illustrations. | for the Asking. 


Two Rooms Furnished for £10 10s. : Three Rooms Furnished for £14 10s 
Four Rooms Furnished for £27 6s. 6d. 


Quoting Prices on over 50,000 Differrnt Items 
of Furniture, Bedsteads, Carpets, China, 
Cutlery, Crockeryware, Guns, Bicycles, Drays, 
Buggies, Harness, and N umerous other House- 
hold and Farm Requisites. 
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WIT AND HUMOR. 


—A Panto Riddle, — 


“Why was Robinson Crusoe’s man 
Friday tike a rooster?” 

‘Because he scratched for himself and 

crew-so,” 
re 
— From Dublin, — 

A farmer had visited’'the horse show in 
Dublin. On his way home, he entered a 
chemist’s shop and asked the assistant for 
a threepenny tablet of soap. ‘I'he assistant 
asked him would he have it scented or 
un cented, 

‘Niver moind,’ says the farmer, ‘oi’}l 
toike it with me.’ 


Voe Shes o 
k* KOK KK 


— Obeying Instructions. — 


City merchant— Did you deliver my 
message to Mr, Smith ?’ 

Boy—‘ No, sir. He was out and the office 
locked up.’ 

Merchant—‘ Well, why didn’t you wait 
for him as I told you?’ 

Boy—‘There was a note on the door, 
* Return at once’ so I came back as quickly 
as I could,’ 

Kok KDR OKO 
— Poor old Pa. — 

Children are inquisitive bodies, For 
instance — 

‘ What does ‘c’eave’ mean, papa?’ 

‘It means to unite together.’ 

‘Does John unite wood when he cleaves 
it?’ 

‘Hem ! well it means to separate,’ 

‘Pa, does a man separate from his wife 
when he cleaves to her?’ 

‘Hem, hem! Don’t ask so many foolish 
question, child,’ 


> KK KK OK 
KK KK 


— Which was right? — 
Here is a good conundrum : AnTrishman 
-2 Frenchman, and an American were Wait- 
ing fora train together, Soon one appeared 
in the distance, , 
‘He is coming,’ said the Irishman, 
‘She coming said the Frenchman. 
‘It is coming,’ said the American,’ 
Which was right? most people answer: 
‘Why the American, of course.’ But no; 
the Irishman wasright. It was a mail- 
train. 


oa Pat Again, ae 


‘My dear,’ said an Hibernian to his wife, 
‘L would rather the children were kept in | 


the nursery when Iam at home, although 
I should nct object to their noise if they’d 
only be quite!’ 
* * KK K 
* *# * # * * 
— Sure Enough, — 

Pat got a job moving some kegs of pow- 
cer, and, to the alarm of the foreman, was 
discovered smoking.at his work. 

‘Gracious!’ exclaimed the foreman, ‘Do 
you know what happened when a man 
smoked at this job some yearsago? ‘There 


was an explosion, which blew up a dozen : 


men,’ 

‘That couldn’t happen here,’ returned 
Pat; calmly. 

‘Why not?’ 

‘Cos there’s only me and you,’ was the 
reply. 


WE WANT YOU To KNOW 
that We Keep a Good Supply of 


Books on the Farm & Garden 
by the Most Experienced Writers, 


As well asa good range of the best .. 
General Literature. 
Perfection Bibles, Text Cards, 
‘Autograph and Birthday 
Books, Stationery, &c., &c. 


~--¥our Orders will receive’ Prompt 
Attention, 


Hethsdist Book 
Depery 


110 KING WILLIAM ST. 


MY JEWELLER, 


. G. W. Cox, 


eh) WATCH 
INQ AND 


CLOCK REPAIRS. 
Good Work at Moderate Charges, 
Watches Cleaned from 2s. 6d. 


A well-selected stock of Watches and 
Jewellery at fair play prices. 


1 Rundle Street, p.Qrrosue 
And@at 146 Rundle Street, 


WILLIAM CARR, 


Furniture Manufacturer 
and Repairer, 
Locksmith, Saw Sharpener. 


Carpets Cleaned and Relaid. 


All work artistically and promptly 
executed, 


Country orders attended to on shortest 
notice, ; 
.Charges moderate. A trial solicited. 


20 Hanson Street, Adelaide. 


The Most Artistic 
House for 


PICTURE FRAMES, 
"MOULDINGS, 
ENGRAVINGS, Ete. 


AN UNLIMITED STOCK LV 
CHOOSE FROM. 


pey- Very Reasonable 
Trial Solicited, . 


K. A. HUNT, 


Prices. A. 


Gawler Place, Next Hamburg Hotel 


Go lec the 


Dimond Studies 


¥or* Good Work and” Up-to-dato Photo- 
graphs, which include 

POST CARDS from 5s per doz. 

‘PARIS PANELS, 15s per doz, 


CABINETS from 10s 6d per doz., in- 
eluding a beautiful enlargement 12 x 10. 


BRIDAL GROUPS & FAMILY GROUPS. 


Our Picture Frames are the Best and 
Cheapest in the City for Artistic Mouldin gs, 
and an unlimited supply of colored Plates, 
BEngravings, Etchings, ete,, at the most 
Reasonable and Ridiculous Prices ever 
offered. . : ai ty 
Note Apprrss— 


DIMOND BROS., 
150 Rundle Street. 
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BET MEYERS’ ° St SIN 2D TEN as ie 


The Cheapest, Strongest, and Best. 


The Most Up- -to-date and Serviceable. 


_ Spare Parts always in Store. 


If any “ak your ‘skies are using METTERS: MILLS, they will advise you to have 
at no other make.. 


a Guarantee given with every Milt, 
F Repair Parts supplied Free of Charge. 


Write for Complete List, stating vga fe comeri Cat Ace Free on ApBliCAtons 


COOKING STOVES & RANGES | 


Positively the strongest manufactured in the States. | 


Penna of Patterns to choose from. 


Brery Stove Gucranteed to give Biicay : 


Please eall and inspect our Sil or send for our Complete Catalogue, which we will 
forward HORE: Free. 


METIERS LIMITED, 
Showrooms and Offices : 149, Rundle Street, Aap, 


ipuk Also pce and ‘Perth. 
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March Number of 


1910 


a The Australian Gardener 4 is 


(A Monthly Journal of Floriculture, Horticulture, Agriculture, and Poultry), 


Illustrations — 
Group of Bulbs. 
Amaryllis Formosissma. 
German Iris. 
Double White F earl Tuberoses. 
Remarkable Pines, 22 years old, 
Wirrabra Forest. 
View looking West over Plantations 
E. aud O., Bundaleer Forest. 
American Ash, 25 years old, Wir- 
rabirra Forest. 
’ View near Saw Mill, Wirrabirra. 
ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 
Eprioriat. 
The Flower Garden— 
Notes for the Month 
Description of Flowers— 
Bulbs and Allied Plants. 
Amaryllis. 
Tris. 
Tuberoses. 


Tried Friends. 


BICKFORD’S 


EMBROCATION— 


for Rheumatism. Sciatica etc. 


CLOUDY AMMONIA— 
for the Laundry or Tuilet. 


COUGH ELIXIR— 
- The Champion Cure. 


MENTHOL EMULSION— 


for Wasting Diseases. 


FLUID MAGNESIA— 
the Family Medicine. 


EXTRACT OF MALT— 


Essence of Nutrient, 


HEADACHE CURE— 


a specific; none better, 


SOLUBLE PHENYLE— 
A perfect disinfectant. 
“OUR JACK’ EUCALYPTUS 


OIL~— 
Best in the World. 


IT CONTAINS— 


A Pretty Garden, 

Novelties in Ireland. 

The Perfume Industry. 
Design in Garden Pathways. 


The Vegetable Garden— 


Operations for the Month 

Irish Blight on Tomatoes. 

Tomatoes as Insecticide or, Preven- 
tive. 

Melon Talk. 

Raising Herbs, 

Growing Topless Potatoes. 

The Best way to Dispose of Garden 
Rubbish. 

Giant Mexican Summer Spinach. 


The Orechard— 


Notes for the Month 

Fruit Culture in Japan. 

Fruit as a Remedy for gout. 

The Value of Fowl] Manure. 

Day and Night Growth of Plants. 


TEAPOT 


The Farm — 
Farming in England. 
What Irrigation Does. 
Miscellaneous ltems 


The Poultry Yard—. 

The Orpington in America. 

A Usefull Recipe. 

Indian Runner Ducks. 

Poultry Brevities- 

Poultry Farming on Small Holdings 
About Pigeons— 

Pigeon Homing—Notes for Novices 


‘The Young Folks— 


The Friend of Man: Some Uses of ° 
the Dog 
IV. —Dogs and Carts 
Whya Collie Dog is 80 Called. 
What the Word ‘News’ comes from. 
What a Red Sky at Night Fortells. 


Conundrums, 
Wir anp Humour 


The Ladies’ Page— 
Household Hints 


FREE. 


To all customers, a Decorated China Teapot 
will be given away with a 4-Ib,. parcel of our fine 


blended Pekoe flavored Tea. 


The lot 4s.; with this Purchase you are getting the 


best vias for Baath 


Se On BEOe, 


144 RUNDLE STREET. 
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NOTICES. 


ALL COMMUNICATIONS, literary 
-or business, must be addressed to the 
Managing Editor “ Australian Gardener,” 
20 Waymouth Street, Adelaide, and not 
to any individual member of the staff. 


SUBSCRIPTION.—Posted to any 
address in Australasia, 3/6 per year, in 
advance. Subscriptions can commence 
at any time during the year. Specimen 
‘copy free. 


WHOLESALE AGENTS have been 
appointed in Nia State in the Com- 
monwealth, viz. 

ADELAIDE : Messrs. rateon & Co. 
W. C, Rigby 

Sypney : Messrs. Gordon & Gotch 

MezourneE: Messrs. Gordon & Gotch 

Hopart: Messrs. J Walch & Sot and 
Gordon & Gotch 

Pertu: Messrs. Gordon & Gotch 

BrisBane: Messrs. Gordon & Gotch 

also 

We ttrnerton, N.Z.': Messrs. Gordon and 

Gotch 


CANVASSERS WANTED in every 
town to solicit prbeceaptions: PaViervas 
liberal commission. 


TO ADVERTISERS.—Particulars of 
rates wili be supplied on’ application. 
Aiterations of advertisements mnst be in 
our hands not later than the 20th of the 
‘month. © 


and 


Questions and Answers. 


QUERIES.—Readers are invited to send 


- us queries on any matters on which--they-- 


want information. No charge is made for 
the insertion of questions, but the following 
conditions should be borne in mind, 1. 
One question only should be written on 
one sheet of paper. 2. One side only of the 
paper should be written upon. 3. Querists 
must forward their names and addresses 
(not necessary for publication). 


ANSWERS TO QUERIES.—The queries 
sent us will be answered by men who know 
the subjects, but at the same time we shall 
be glad to receive answers to any published 
from readers who caa_ give the information 
asked for. Our aim is to get our readers 
to help one another, and no one is better 
able to help a small gardener than another 
owner of asmall garden who has gained 
experience in dealing with the many diffi- 
culties that have to be faced. 


CULTIVATION OF CARNATIONS 

W.D.R., Highgate —Thanks for Carna- 
tlon articie ; our readers will, we are sure, 
appreciate it It was too late for this 
issue, but will appear next month 


pte 
Are 


TULIPS. 

‘La Belle’, Goodwood.—Tulips will 
grow anywhere with plenty of shade and 
water. 

* * * Ok en a a 
SOIL FOR LEMONS. 
‘Starter,’ 
succeed best in rich, 


Croydou.—Liinon trees 
light, 


They should be given a warm situation 


loamy soil. 


jn the garden. 
* * * * Ed * 


PAMPAS GRASS. 


M.E., Rose Park.—The secret of obtain- 
ing fine plumes of Pampas grass is a 
plentiful supply of water. The botanical 
name is Gynerium’Argenteum. 


* * 7 * ok ok 4 
TYING CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


‘Amateur’ Croydon.—It is usual to tie 
the plant to stakes. If this is adopted we 
should recommend iron stakes, They can 
be hidden by the foliage and w Il last for 
A better method is to run two 
wires along the length of the bed. The 
plants can be tied up in any fashion 
desired. 


years. 


* x ¥ + ak * 
BEGONIA CULTURE. 


‘House’ Wallarco.—Begonina culture is 
not difficult. The soil should be sound 
loam, leaf mould and sand in about equal _ 
proportions. Make perfect drainage with 
shards of broken glass. When sowing 
the seed make the surface smooth, and 
immerse the pot in water for half an 
hour. Sow thinly and cover with a mere 


dusting of sand. Spring is the time for 


‘sowing. & 
4 OK * * x * 
CHICKENS DYING. 
Sh Wks Halifax Street.—So many 


things may produce the symtoms you 
describe that it is extremely hazardous to 
to give an opinion as to the complaint. 


First, however, look to it that the birds — 


are not infested with chicken lice. These 
insects are the cause of 50 per cent. of 
deaths in chickens. If the lameness is 
the cause, rub the legs twice a day with 
Elliman’s Royal Embrocation, 
for horses. 


as used . 
What you are giving will ~ 


probaby do them good by cleansing the 
blood, and helping them in refurnishing 
themselves with feathers. 


* * * * * * 
PASTURE FOR PIGS. 


‘Experimenter, Paradise. —Ruipe is 
excellent pasture for pigs, as they thrive 
rapidly, and do not bloat or scour on it, 
But best results 


are obtained when the pigs are given 


as sheep are apt to do. 


grain, such as peas, maize, oats, &., at 
the time they are being pastured on tha 
rape. We think, so far as pigs are con- 
cerned you would get better results by 
allowing your maize crop to ripen, and 
feeding the grain to the animals. Lue- 
erne is a splendid pasture for pigs, ‘but 
both lucerne and rape are all the better 


for being supplemented by a ration of 


grain. 
* x * * * 


PRUNING BOX HEDGES. 

‘Yuno,’ Unley.---It isa mistake to cut 
box borders or pittosporum hedg»s during 
the hot, dry weather ; it is better to wait 
The | 
but frost 
sometimes blacken the young growths of 
undulatum. ‘The other 
species used for hedge-inaking are natives 
of New Zealand, and are hardier than our 


until the cool autumn rains arrive: 
box plant is hardy enough, 


¥ t 
pittosporumn 


native one. In districts subject to severe 


---frosts, it is advisable to defer the pruning 


of hedges until, say, the middle of 
October. whenthe injury from frost is 
past. If pruned in the autumn, unless it 
be done very early in the season, young 
growths are immediately made, aud these 
may suffer injury from the cold later on. 
When hedges are cut in the middle of 
summer, and particularly if the weather 
bedry, the plants are apt to get scorched, 


ra logis MEET 


We wish to notify our 
readers and the general public 
that our new premises are 
situated at ~ 


20 WAYMOUTH STREET 


(immediately over Scrymgour’s 
Town & Country Business and 
Property Exchange). 


‘Australian Garvener! P. & P. Co, 
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ADELAIDE SHOW. 


EXHIBITION BUILDINGS 
and GROUNDS. — 


Mareh 3, 4 & 5, 1910. 


Flowers, Fruits, Vegetables on view. 


Horses in Action. 


_ Poultry and Wool. 


Show and Concert, Thursday and Friday Nights. 


Admission, ONE SHILLING. 


STOMACH STAGGEPS. 


‘Shepherd,’ Brnkworth —The com- 
plaint shich effected your sheep is com- 
_monly called ‘stomach staggers,’ and is 
really a temporary apoplic condition of 
the brain, due to the stomach disturbance. 
Dry, indigestible fodder, fat condition of 
‘the sheep, and the driving are the causes. 
Tt is not of much practical value to 
attempt treatment when the sheep are 
attacked on the road ; and, indeed, harm- 
ful results may follow attempts to drench 
them during the attacks. Prevention by 
more careful handling, and avoidance of 
undue harassing by dogs, would minimise 
therisk. Ifin very high condition, the 
‘sheep might be put on barre paddocks for 


a day or two before driving. 


EDITORIAL. 


AN old song became popular because 
idea that “a policeman’s lot was not a 
happy one.” It might easily be altered 
to suit the producer on occasions when 


of the refrain which caught the 


after a year’s anxious toil and worry and 
planning and scheming he finds a con- 
tinuous rain for days ruins him. In the 
districts where grows the luscious fruit 
of the vine the recent rain has practi- 
cally ruined the crops as they hung on 
the vines. Even in the dry regions of 
the River Murray, where picking and 
drying had commenced, the rain stopped 
the process, and where suflicient housing 


OS 


JAS. RILEY, Secretary. 


accommodation was not available the 
fruit was moulded in the trays, Such 
loss is disheartening to the producer, and 
one can readily imagine the sense of 
chagrin at his watching the beautiful 
fruit almost within the garnering boxes 
absolutely wasted. All he could do was 
to stand around and watch it waste 
Such experiences bring about a loss of 
faith on the ‘part of capitalists in risking 
their money in producing. No surprise 
need be felt at that, but it is a great 
pity, because the producer has many 
initial difficulties to contend against both 
in work and money arrangements, If 
the capitalist, generally the banker, loses 
faith under the stress of calamity brought 
about by the fickleness of climatic c)n- 
ditions, then the worker loses heart, and 
producing wealth first hand from mother 
earth receives a check which is difficult 
to recover. There is always a great 
source of satisfaction in the knowledge 
that producers have strong big hearts— 
even if at times their pockets are lean. 
It is indeed astonishing to see men start 
away to work after a ruinous conflict 
with nature just as if nothing had 
happened, with a sort of hopeless philoso- 
phy better luck next time. And so the 
world wags on, being fed by the men 
who toil and struggle with nature in her 
primal producing capacity. 

A visit to the Royal Show in Adelaide 
anda tour of the Shows that are nov 
being held all over the country would 
convince the worst cynic that the pro- 
ducing power under man’s labor, skill, 


and brains is not only a great reward 
after disappointments, but is also a great 
triumph, of which he may be justly 
proud, 

No one need starve on an acre of 
ground and plenty of water. When the 
discussion was going on years ago during 


‘the beginning of the closer settlement 


and wérkmen’s lots it became a famous 
saying that three acres and a cow would 
bring up a family. The bringing up 
would, under such conditions, be rather 
a drag, but there is no doubt they could 


keep alive. The argument from that is 


- with a greater proportion of land and 


cows a very fair living can be obtained— 
with an equal proportion of toil, Any- 


-how, in spite of ruinous disappointments 


and battlings against adversities, there is 
a fascination about the land and all its 
possibilities that keep men there, and it 
is well that it should be so for all kinds 
of reasons. 


Sooty or fly-speck fungus has made its 


appearance in some of the large orchards 
near Sydney. It greatly disfigures the 
fruit. Asarule this disease occurs in 
low-lying orchards, and attacks most 
varieties of fruit. It is controlled by 
spraying with Bordeaux at the first sign 
of its appearance. It may not display 
itself till the fruit has been picked, and 
placed in a cool storage. Then deteri- 
oration is rapid. It is said that this is 
the first time that the fruit in this district 
has been so attacked. One authority 
inclines to the belief, however, that it 
has existed for some years. but dry seasons 
were unfavorable to its development. The 
present season has been the wettest for 
20 years. 


M. L. Tomlinson, 


(LATE J. G. ORAM), 


Manufacturing Jeweller, 
Watchmaker, - 
Diamond Setter & Engraver. 


Repairs to Watches, Clocks, and Jewellery 
of every description accurately, artistically 
and promptly executed at moderate prices. 


27 Grenfell St., Adelaide. 
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Lf you wart | 
GOOD VALUE FURNITURE. 
At Moderate Prices 


With a Guarantee oi Pabetagon 
Send Your ORS to 


eROoKs & HROGRER, 


Our Furniture is all made | All upholstering is done on 
by European Labor only. | Our Own Premises. 


AND 1S ZHoE BES xX. 
NOTH «We allow 23 per éent Discount for Cagh. 


Send for our Furniture Catalogue and price list. The 
| best in the State. | 


OUR MOTTO IS— 


oops 


_ All orders and enquiries receive Prompt Attention. 


ne Rundle Street (Hardware). Chesser St. (Furniture), Adelaide: 
ADDRE , » St. Vincent Street (Hardware and Furniture), Port Adelaide. 
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CROOKS & BROOKER, 


HOUSE FURNISHERS. 


SOME : OF BUR PRICES: 


9 piece Saddlebag Suite, seine’ Kauri Frames coe vse, £12101 50) 

yp “ « “ te “ aS 10:15, 0 

i 8 « « — Solid Blackwood Me Sty 15) 15) 0: 

Cur Jubilee Suite in Tapestry and Plush ae mae 715 0 

7 piece Leather Suite, Stained Frame si vee ease 710 0 

6 piece Suite, Tapestry and Plush or Leather po Aaa 5 10 0 
Smoking Room Suite, Saddlebag, 9 Plenass Solid Blackwood Frames 25 10 0 
Morris Chairs, Solid Blackwood... ie boas toile a 

& te ue Spring Seated Re. be iat Ee G 
“Club: Chair, Plain Seated, Pantasote Leather . +4 fa 3°15, 0 
Box Couch, in Cretonne  --- ‘ ae, 2 fe 9 Veh Wd AB) 
Bedroom Suites Licht Pine and Ash ee aay eh 1) 10 © 

do, Kauri and Ash Pes a cor plu Apise 20 10 O 

— do. Blackwood or Huon Pine © ... nes am Be BW og 8 

do. Kauri Pine, Rosewood Stained és hr 51 10 0 
; Reliance Hand Sewing Machines ... ays te, ies 5 0: 
— Domestic ~ do do. a ss gin Ae a 3.10 0 
Ons Diawacastite Drop.Head Treadle do. ... a ae fi 618 6 
Rotary Washers, from Sa) acieeh 2, «ae = Zueeea 


‘CALL AND INSPECT OR WRITE TO 
Adelaide OR Pt. Adelaide 
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E. & W. HACKETT’S Flowering Bulbs, Tubers, Roots, etc. 


Iris Susiana. 
Anemones, finest Single and Double, mixed colours, 1s. dozen. 
_Convallaria, Lily of the Valley, 1s. each. 


Crocus. Cannas, best sorts. 

Freesias, white, yellow, pink. 

Gladiolus. Ixias. 

Hyacinths, splendid named sorts, Single and Double, separate colours. 
Iris, German, many varieties. Iris Susiana. 
Japanese Iris. Spanish Iris. Liliums. 


many other sorts. 


| Narcissus Poeticus. Polyanthus Narcissus. 
Anemones, 


Jonquils, Sweet Scented. Snowflakes. Snowdrops. 
Japanese Spider Lilies. Sparaxis. 


Ranunculus, Double Turban, in great variety of colours. 
Sternbergia (Autumn Crocus). 
Tulips, in fine mixture ; also Separate Colours. 


Also FLOWER SEEDS TO PLANT NOW 
and EARLY VEGETABLE SEEDS. 


Ayacinths. | Lily of 20 Valley. Daffodil, Sie Watkin. 
Seedsmen and Nurserymen, 


73 Rundle Street, Adelaide, South Australia. 


Daffodils, Sir Watkin, Princeps, Trumpet Major, Gwyther, and. 
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_ our own taste and surroundings. In the 


Notes for the Month. 


— Maintaining an Appearance. —_ 

Continue to maintain an attractive ap: 
Pearance in the garden by unremitting at- 
tention in the matter of removing dying 
blooms, seed pods, damaged shoots, and 
“ll untidy matter Beds and borders 
Composed of herbaceous plants and 
‘Mnnals should have regular soakings of 
Water, and the grosser feeding subjects 
shoula be frequently given liquid man- 
re. ‘Tie up up plants afresh that have. 
broken from their confinement or have, 
Ntgrown the strength of the original 
Stake, With these little attentions -the 


Sarden should afford delight for yard 


14 


twoimonthe -i °°". fe 


_— Defining and Labelling, ~ 


Tt is fatal to procrastinate in the matter 


« 


of noting the colors and especial features 
of the various Dahlias, Cannas, and other 
decorative subjects. Each should be 
clearly defined and labelled before they 


go out of bloom and are assigned their - 
Dd . 


winter quarters, so that next spring there 
will bo no mistakes made in disposing 


of them, and they can be grouped to the 


best possibie advantage. 
— Selecting New Stock. — © 


If ones collection is not sufficiently 


large and varied now is the best time to. K: 


make a fresh selection at some nursery | 


garden. 


it until the planting season arrives, when 

one has to rely on the florists’ catalogued 
description, which, though helpful, is’ 
not quite all that we desire. The most 


important thing is to see a plant growing — 


before we can judge of its suitability to 


. 


a) 
It is much more satisfactory to 
have the order booked now than to leave 


case of Dahlias, some varieties that justify 
glowing descriptions in the catalogues 
and are conspicuously handsome features 
of the flower shows are quite ineffective 
in the garden, because of imperfect habit 
and an irritatnig disposition to droop 
and conceal their blooms. Where the 
collection must necessarily be small it ig 
advisable to exclude the dusky shades, 


_ and give preference to the bright Ty 


varieties of Dahlias. 
— Propagating Herbaceous Plant. — — 


During the month. many herbaceous 
plants . Amongst 
others, Hollyhocks, Pentstemons Antirr- 
hinums, and Gaillardias from seed, Petu- 
nias, Fuchsias, Verbenas from cuttings, 
Calceolfrias by offsets and MERE 


can be propagated, 


a Genie, = 


Seeds of Pansies sown in January and 
February can now be transferred to the 
open border. The soil should be well 
dug and enriched with manure before 
planting them out. They like best a 
well manured sandy loam. 


— Hardy Annuals, — 


Sow seeds of the following hardy 
annuals to come on in the early spring 
and summer : French and Shirley Poppies, 72 
Lupins. Phlox Drummondi, Lobelia, 
Nemophila, Stocks, Virginian Stock, Lark- 
spurs, Delphinium, Minor, Convolvulus, 
Sweet Sultans, Cornflowers ,Eschscholtzia, _ 
Codeopsis, Candytuft, Dianthus, and D. _ 
Barbatus, Gaillardia, aud G. Lorenyiana. 


Sweet Peas. 


Sow Sweet Peas also this month in. a 
well manured, deeply dug. loamy’ soil | 
They should be sown in’ trénches to ’ 
admit of their being’ earthed up at’ 
various stages of their growth. Autumn ~ 
sown Peas make a’ ‘much Stronger root 
than those sowa in the spring, and: cote’ 
in to flower much earlier. ‘Additional” 
sowings can be made in the early and late 
spring, and thus a succession mu be pro= * 
vided for. hasty eee tee 

so. -— Bulb Planting. — wh 

March is a month very ‘commoily . 
chosen for bulb planting. Those who 
have left that operation until n how should 


proceed without delay. It is not advis- 
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able to plant Narcissus bulbs promis- 
They dislike the 
heavy dressings of manure that the latter 
must have, and th» constant soaking of 
water in summer is more or less injurious. 
Moreover they are greatly in the way of 
the autumn culivating, and hinder the 
progress of the Bulbs, more 
especially the Narcissus, should be 
relegated to the kitchen garden or rear 
garden. The blooms may be a temptation 
to the ‘bottle boys’ and similar visitors, 
but happily we can protect ourselves 
from such depredations by picking the 
flowers in the full-bud stage, allowing 
them to open indoors. 


cuously in the borders. 


spade. 


In allotting 
them aspace to themsolves. we can have 
full control of the soil, and can renew it 
with little difficulty as often as the health 
of the bulb requires it; in most cases 
every two or three years. The soil should 
be deep, and pure. Black sand is favorable 
and an admixture of sea sand is said to 
be very acceptable to the bulb. Ifa soil 
is made for them with manure it must 
first have all its stimulating properties 
taken out by some gross feeding crop. 
It will then be in a condition to receive 
the bulbs. A cool 
greatest importance. 


subsoil is of the 
The rule in plan- 
ting bulbs is three times their own depth 
in the soil, but it is better err on the side 
of deep than shallow planting in this 
climate, except perhaps in the case of 
a heavy soil. When it comes to making 
a selection of Narcissus for planting it is 
amore difficult matter. The varieties of 
the Daffodil section especially are so 
numerous and beautiful as to be bewilder- 
ing. Daffodil shows have their uses in 
familiarising us with the various types 
and helping our choice, It is always as 
well to note on those occasions any that 
seem to recommend themselves to our 
individual tastes, Another good way, 
though, perhaps, a little more extrava- 
gant, is to’ buy pots of flowering 
Narcissus that the florists ofler in the 
Season; then we know exactly what we 
are getting. This is advisable, more 
especially in the caso of choice varieties, 
They can be transferred from the pot to 


the bulb bed without their ever feeling 
the removal. 


Amaryllis Formosissma. 


Modification of Colours in 
Plants. 


Professor H. Kraemer, in reviewing 
tke work that has been accomplished in 
the control of color in plants, referred to 
the factors which influence the color in 
flowers and yvave the results of his own 
experiments, which were begun in the 
Autumn of 1904, and have been continaed 
up to the present time. Various soils 
were experimented with, including an 
artificial soil, and sand to which a special 
nutrient was added. The chemicals used 
to modify the color principles were sup- 
plied to thejplants in the form of solutions 
of varying strength, or added to the soil 
in solid form, solution gradually taking 
place. Probably the most striking result 
obtained by the use of chemicals wes the 
production of a red color in the petals of 
the white Rose, Kaiserin Victoria. The 
red occured in the basal portion of the 
petals, and was produced in the flowers of 
plants which were supplied with potassium 
hydrate, potassium carbonate, calcium 
hydrate, and lead acetate Blue flowers 
were produced by the red-flowering forin 
Hydrangea (H. Otaksa), growing in both 
sand and garden soil, when supplied with 
potassium and aluminnm sulphate, and 
calcium hydrate. 
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‘Description 


NUE 


BULBS. 


gf Eowerse 


BULBS & ALLIED PLANTS. 


Among the beautiful garden ornaments 
“Providence has supplied to us, easily 
obtained and increased, in this climate 
generally hardy, or requiring very little 
cultivation, occupying but little room, at 
their best when other flowers are compara- 
tively scarce, of all forms and colors, and 
many of {exquisite perfume, why is it so 
Universal favorites, it 
cannot be they are not admired—our 


few are grown! 


flower shows prove the contrary—unor can 
it be their price places them beyond the 
But what- 
ever the reason is, the fact remains that, 


reach of only flower lovers. 


excepting a few of the common sorts. bulbs 
This 
ought not to be, for much of the beauty 
and interest of our gardens is derived from 
bulbous plants, and with a small but 
judicious first outlay sufficient may be 


in this state are very little yrown. 


obtained to give our gardens a gorgeous 
appearance for at least six to eight months 
of the yoar. Excepting a few of the choice 
kinds they will grow, flower, and increase 
in ordinary garden soil, and require little, 
or no cultivation, excepting, of course 


such as are required for exhibition or 
special purposes. 

One writer says:—*There is a peculiar 
charm about bulbous plants arising partly 
no doubt, from their peculiar sweetness 
and beauty, but chiefly, perhaps, from the 
mystery of their lives—they bloom, fade 
and retire underground. Like sensible 
visitors, they come when wanted and far 
rarer merit still, go when not wanted ; 
they hide away as soon as their beauty 
fades,and are no more seen tilla new life 
of verdure, beauty, and fragrance bursts 
forth when and where most wanted. The 
temporary rest of the bulb is also most 
favorable to its transportion to a new 
place ; it invites removal, and renders it 
safe and easy’’ 


For many of the best known and most 
popular bulbs‘ such as Hyacinths, Cro- 
cuses, some of the Liliumsand Amaryllids, 
Poconias, Funkias, Snowdrops, Crinums, 
Clivias, Nerines, Tuberoses, Tropzalums, 
and a fow others our climate is cer- 

“tainly trying, but most of them succeed 
in carefully prepared ground, if taken up 
after they have flowered, and the bulbs 
stowed in a cool room, or they do well in 


GERMAN IRIS. 


a shadehouse; but Narcissi, Irises, 
Gladioli, a few of the Amaryllids, some of 
the Liliums, Tulips Ranunculi, Anemones, 
Snowflakes, Babfanas, Ixias, Tritonias, 
Scillas, the Agrapanthus, Alliums, Antho- 
lizas, Lachenalllas, Moreas Orintho- 
gulums, Oxalis. Watsonias, &c., are so 
suitable that they may with safety, or 


“even advantage, be left in the ground for 


years. 

No hard and fast rule applies to how 
deep to plant the bulbs, but the following 
practice is usually adopted :—Scaly and 
solid bulbs should be planted deep say 
from four to six inches, but tunicated or 
coated bulbs may be planted shallow, 
almost on the surface, or half buried. 


— THE IRIS. — 


The Iris (Fleur de Lis of the French).- 
Of unique appearance, almost rivalling the 
Orchids in their gorgeous colors, few 
flowers are more showy or pleasing. Indi- 
genous to various parts of Eupore, Asia, 
and Africa, that family is a large one, the 
most popular species being the English, 
Spanish, and German, although Kzempferi 
(compartively new) is the largest, and pos- 
sibly the most handsome, growing to the 
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Theighbors ft., with flowers 5 to 7 in. across. 
Susiana, growing to the height of 2 ft , and 
producing flowers of immense size, greyish 
blue, netted and veined with dark chest- 
nut, is most noble and striking. Pavonia 
(the Vieusseuxia, or Peacock Iris), white, 
with a bright blue spot on each petal, is 
exceedingly pretty and novel, and charm- 
ingly effective in bouquets, vases, &c. ; 
well worthy of a place in every garden. 


— THE AMARYLLIS. — 


The Amaryllis (derived from a Greek 
word signifying splendor) includes some of 
‘the most richly beatuiful of all plants, The 
family is large, and contains superb speci- 
mens. ‘They are easily grown, but many 
of them are better suited for pot culture 
than the opefi border. Some of the most 
desirable are :— 

Belladonna with its fragrant silvery 
rose flowers ; produced in autumn, when 
ordinary flowers are scarce. 

Ciliaris (Buphane—Venus’ Lily),.— 
Orange. 

Falcata (Ammocharis).— Rose. 
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Gigantea (Brunsvigia Josephine), the 


Candelabra flowers.— Crimson. 
Incarnata (Coburghia).— Orange Red. 


Purpurea (Vallotta or Scarborough {¥ 


Lily).—Deep blood red. 

Purpurea Major.—Similar to above but 
a little larger. 

Formosissima (Sprekelia).—Dark scar- 
let. 

Although expensive bulbs, they make 
agrand display, and are well worthy of 
cultivation. 


— TUBEROSES. --: 
The Polianthes (Tuberose) with its tall 


spikes and sweet perfume connot be over- 
looked. It is only of late years this plant 


has attained its great popularity. In the 


hill districts,’or for greenhouse, frame, or 
shadehouse, it is a treasure, but is scarcely 
suitable for open border on the plains, 
unless it is in protected sitnations and well 
supplied with water, For cut flowers it is 
most useful, as like the Gladiolus the 
smallest buds will open in. water after the 
spikes are cut (Illustrated). 


rs 
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A Pretty Garden 


3 Correspondent writes :-——I was greatly 
terested not long ago in seeing * 
charming flower garden that occupied 
only along narrow strip of ground. In 
ll but one instance the paths were of 


with ferns in front. 
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turf—the exception to the rule being a 
walk of concrete enabling the gardener to 
get all round the potting shed and frame. 
The wide grass walk down the garden gave 
it a delightful eye restful effect and 
showed up the beauty of the shrubs and 
flowers far better than gravel; it was 
merely a portion of the original field .im- 
proved by cultivaiion, and, owing to its 
simply rounded outlines, was probably 
little trouble to keep cut and trimmed. 
At the mouth of this walk a winding took 
place into a small lawn that came right 
up to the garden door of the house, and 
to some round beds beneath the window. 
Of these beds, those marked A, were of 
Narcissi and dwarf Tea Roses; B. of 
Hayacinths, Pinks, and Hybrid Perpetual 
Roses; C, of Rambler and Polyantha 
Roses; D, of Ampelopsis Veitchii up the 
walls, Foxgloves, Honesty, Solomon’s 
Seal, V incas Pansies, and Primroses, 
The other walls— 
Clematis 


those of the house —were 


covered. 

The left hand border bed where E’s 
are marked, contained more Roses, with 
Delphiuiums, Oriental Poppies, and 
Chrysanthemum maximum and other 
white daisy-like Chrysanthemums at F ; 
Viclas at G; and the sheltering group of 
shrubs H, were merely Laurels, Aucubas, 
and others. It is seldom that Laurels 
are made 8} gervicable as in this case, 
where they formed a screen from the cold 
winds. . 

“The ground I, between the retires 
and a semicircle {of double and ite 
Hollyhocks ; J, was given up to EEE 
tall perennial Heliau- 


of Sunflowers ; 
n against the red 


thuses occupied positio 
prick wall, dwarfer varieties, double aul 
single, came next to these, room being 
left*for the addition of annual; then 
small specimens. including those good for 
cutting, come down to the very edge of 


the grass. 

At K Aquilegias, Wallflowers, Tulips, 
Téeland Poppies, Montbretias, and a 
Carnation collection kept the ground gay 
during the spring and summer months I 
was told, and the Viola edge was con- 
tinued next the grass. At L Rosea, an 


ancient Gloire de Dijon especially, rambled 
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up the walls, and Dahlias, early Chrys- 
anthemums, an Narcissi occupied the rest 
of the space. A group of Rhododendrons 
at M hid the frame and the path around 
it, without obstructing the light and air 
too much ; N, was a real herbaceous bed, 
made up of al] the useful perennials, both 
tall and dwarf. The beds O around the 
end lawn were gey with Geraniums of 
different sorts, and Tulips aud Hyacinths 
had been in them earlier. Eight standard 
crimson Roses, L,. at the- edge of the 
grass, gave the occupants of the summer- 
house something pleasant to look at. 


At Q early Chrysanthemums, Phloxes, 
Myosotises, and Spanish and German 
Irises were mingled; a group of mauve 
and white Lilacs was at R; while 
Delphiniums rose up at 8, among a good 
assortment of Machaelmas Daises tall 
and dwarf, which were of course, not 
flowering, when the perennial Larkspurs 
were out. 


T’s shows two other clumps of 
Rhododendrons, and where U’s appear 
bedding plants were employed to keep the 
scene beautiful, following spring bulbs ; 
at V the humble Laurel again proved its 
efficacy as an attractive living screen, 
shelterering the seat upon the grass plot 
This seat it should be noticed, faced full 


sunshine, whereas the summer-house 


looked towards the colder quarter, thus 


resting places were provided for both 
winter and summer use. 


W, distinguishes a shubbery composed 
of Syringa, Hawthorns, a Cistus, Vibur- 
num, American Currant, 
Berberis, Symphoricarpus, Golden Broom, 
White Broom, Golden Elder, Laurustinus 
and some Hollies, X, against the wall, 
shows the positions of Rambler Roses, 
with a few of the good old-fashioned 
Provence, Cabbage, Moss, and China 
Roses made a charming show, encircled, 
Y, by low-growing perennials in great 
variety. ; : 

It remains only to state that the chief 
rosery at V had numbers of Liliums 
also in it, and a waved border of Pansies 
and Violas; while one arch was covered 
by Clematis Jackmanii and Winter Jas- 
mine, the other by White Jasmine and a 
Crimson Rambler, 


Darwin's 
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Novelties in Ireland. 


At Killarney, Ireland, is a holly-tree 
‘said to be the largest in the world. Its 
stem measures 15 ft. in circumference. It 
is still in its prime. Close by this famed 
holly is a most remarkable combination 
of four trees, viz., hawthorn, ash, holly, 
and ivy, so interwoven as to appear as if 
produced from one stem. 


The Perfume Industry. 


a 


A few generations ago the suggestion 
that the making of perfumes could ever 
become a vast industry, giving’ employ- 
ment. to many thousands of persons, 
would have béen’scouted as. absurd; but 
the present position is this. In France 
tthe value‘of the perfumes produced’ is 
over a million pourids a year; in Italy, it 
is half a‘million ; in Bulgaria it is not far 
short of a quarter of a million, derived 
chiefly from the sale of attar of roses; and 
in Japan, India, the United States, and 
elsewhere throughout the world, it 
amounts to a considerable sum. : 


Design in Garden Pathways. 


A peculiar virtue attaches to a stone- 
paved garden in that it is accessible at 
all seasons and in all weathers. Stone 
differs from turf in that it sheds, rather 
than absorbs, moisture, so that while the 
-dew is yet heavy upon grass one may pass 
‘over paved walks dry-shod. In most 
gardens there are generally positions 
which lend themselves to the introduction 
-of stone-paved ways. Pergolas and 
terraces are instances, as both’are largely 
frequented, and the former often fails in 
yielding the’ essential conditions which 
go to produce good turf; so that the 
stone pathway offers the happiest and 
most lasting means of egress to this part 
-of the garden. Terraces, where adjacent 
‘to or leading from the mansion, always 
-gain in effectiveness and comfort when so 
laid. Then in gardens of a formal or 
geometrical character the inclusion of a 
stone paved area gives much of the 


quaintness and character of an -old- world. 


garden. 

The happiest ideas in the use of stone 
pathways are often obtained in these old 
gardens. One such that comes to memory 
has a central area occupied by an oblong 
tank containing water, in which a selec- 
tion of- the rarer varieties of hardy 
Nympieas are cultivated. The margin of 
the tank is-‘formed of hewn stone, and: is 
continued so as to form a broad pathway 
round the water area. Beyond this a 
a space of 18-feet or more is laid out and 
planted as a mixed border, to’ which a 
background is provided in the form of a 
rough wooden screen lavishly clothed 
with: Rambler Roses. The border 
constitutes the south side has a luxuriant 
growth of hardy Ferns, among which are 
planted considerable quantities of. early- 
flowering hardy bulbs.- Hach season has, 
therefore, something' to awaken interest 
spring, bulbous flowers’ for the 
opening year, succeeded‘by Nymphz is to 
bejewel’ 


which 


—in 
the water’s, surface duriug 
summer and autumn, while the same 
seasons witness the stately occupants of 
the borders adding their wealth’ of 
gorgeous coloring to what one may 
fittingly regard as an enchanted scene. 
Between the borders and the water lies 
the old stone pathway with its quiet, 
restful tone of neutral grey, on the one 
hand emphasising the refined character of 
the Water Lilies, on the other disarming 
what is harsh or discordant in the 
border. 

Even in quite small areas there are, at 
times, opportunities where the judicious 
use of paving-stone will largely augment 
the interest and beauty of the garden. 

The primary use of stone paths is to 
provide comfort when walking; but the 
true gardener, seeking new spheres of 
conquest, decks them with floral treasures 
and thereby invests them with an added 
mission, so that they become virtually 


and newer interests. 
—Thos. Smith, in ‘ The Garden.’ 
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20 Waymouth Street 
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- : Es i ig ngal 
flowery pathways leading to other scones ; °° MY BOLe AD Ors Maal 


Roseberry 
Gardener. 


on the 


When opening a flower show in Great 
Britain, recently, Lord Roseberry made 
a brilliant address which, it is to be 
regretted, we cannot find space to give in 
full. His apostrophe to the gardener is 
deserving of being perpetuated; here it is: 

* * * ButI do think the gardener, 
by the nature of his occupation is, oF 
should be, physically and intellectually 
and morally the best of our rural popula- ~ 
tion. He leads, from a physical point of 
veiw, a.life which keeps him always in the 
open air. . He is daily and hourly face to 
face with the elevating mystery of. Nature. 
He has the closest intercourse with our 
mother earth, me 

Without the incessant labor of. the 
plough his task is to explore and to watch 
all her secrets. It is his duty to deal in 
turn with all the miracles of Nature— 
the bud, the flower, and the fruit. He 
is the first to see the opening leaf and the 
first green spike that pierces the mould 
and then when tthe weather fails, and 
when ail is too inclement for other pur- 
suits, he is able ta devote himself to the 
preparation for another year, in the sure — 
and certain faith that the miracles of 
Nature which he has witnessed in current 
year, will recur in orderly but miraculous 


rotation in the coming Spring. Ladies 
and gentlemen, no one can fail to see, who 
appreciates the daily task and toil of the 
gardener, that there is none that can or 
should raise the nature and the mind of 
man so comptetely as his, and, therefore, 
believing, as [ do, that under the circum- 
stances they are and they must be the 
best of our rural population. If I werea 
ruler, which thank Heaven, I am _ not, 
I would do all I could to multiply and_ 
increase such men, for I should feel tha t 
by so doing T was best serving the interest 


. of the rural parts of our country. 
' would take off my hat if [had not already 


taken 16 off to the character of the gar- 
It is for that reason Iam glad 
and proud to be here today as well as to 
Tam not sure 
that L appreciate as scientifically, or even 
as much as some of you the abnormal 
flower and the swollen fruits; but at any 
rate I have gone with an ignorant curi- 
ousity throughout the whole exhibition, 
and. in opening it I can commend it earn- 
estly to your attention as well worthy of 
your study and worthy of our delightful 
neighborhood. 


ee ee 
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EKowrw the Garden. 


Cabbage.—Early York, Express, 


Enfield Market, Drumbhead, 
London Market, Daniel’s 
Defiance. 


Cauliflower. — Early London, 
Large Asiatic, Earliest Italian 
Giant, Veitch’s Autumn Giant. 


Brussels Sprouts. — London 
Market. 

Celery — White and Red, best 
varieties. 


Celeriac.-~Turnip-Rooted Celery. 
Swede Turnip.—Purple Top. 


Turnip. — Early Stone, Golden 
Ball, Snowball, Orange Jelly, 
Early Six Weeks, Purple Top. 

Red Beet.—The best Turnip and 
Long sorts. 

Scotch Kale.—Tall and Dwarf. 


Radish. — American Knicker- 

bocker, Cardinal, Crimson 
_ Giant. 

Early Peas.—Lightning, William 
Hurst, American Wonder, 
English Wonder, Early 
Sunrise. 


Onion.—Brown Spanish, Brown 
Globe, White Spanish. 

Lettuce.—Malta or Drumbhead, 
Neapolitan, New York, White 
Paris Cos, &c. 

Early Potatoes. 


FLOWER SEEDS. — Balsams. 
Double, Calceolaria, Primula, 
Cyclamen, Pansy, Petunia, 
Phlox Drummondi, Mimulus 
Polyanthus, Poppy, &c. 


Sweet Peas.—A Great Specialty. 


List Flower Seeds, Vegetable & Agricultural Seeds for Sowing Now on Application. 


KE. & WW. Hackett, 


Telephone 350. 


Seedsmen, 


Nurserymen, &c., 


73 Rundle Street, Adelaide. 


WILLIAM J&MES, 


House, Land, and Estate Agent, 3 
54 PIRIE STEERT, ADELAIDE (Opposite State Bank). 
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If you req 


good assortment of properties. 
also Handsome Gentlemen’s Residences, and Cottages with Acres. 


and safe districts ; 


Now Offering for QUIC 
together with 


buggy, plough, new windmill, 
coachhouse, cream separator, 


K SALE 


uire a House, Harm, Orchard, or a Dairy it will pay you to get a list of my 


| have some lovely Urangeries, splendid Farms in choice 


peas. For prompt sale, the lot only £1,250 | 
City and Suburban Investments— 


1 4 and 5 roomed Cottages, £600, splendidly built, shows 10 per cent. on purchase 


4 roomed Cottage, Freestone front, close 1d, section, over 10 per cent, 


£250 


Six Stone Cottages, newly papered throughout, over 11 per cent., and many others 
ille—7 and 8 roomed houses, facing Park Lands 


spelndid 9 roomed houses, North Unley, and facing Park Lands, extra large rooms, 


a Bargain ina DAIRY FARM, of 43 acres ot good land, 
all the stock and plant, comprising 9 cows, 3 heifers, 2 horses, harness, dray, 


chaffcutter, 6 roomed stone house, large stable, trapshed and 
lot of poultry, 22 acres growing crop of wheat, 3 acres of 


SEE OUR LIST. 
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About Vegetables. 


The Kitchen Garden. 


He 


Operations for the Month. 


— Seed Sowing, — 


Seeds of any of the following may be 
sown during this month :— 
American Cress 
Broad Beans 
Broccoli 
Brussels Sprouts 
Cabbage 
Carrots (early sorts) 
Cauliflower 
Celeraic 
Celery 
Chervil 
Corn Salad 
Cress 
Endive 
Herbs (various) 
Java Radish 
Kale 
Kohl Rabi 
Leek 
Lettuce 
Parsley 
Parsnips 
Peas (eariy sorts) 
Portugal Cabbage 
Radish 
Rampion 
Rape if 
Red Beet (Long and Turnip) 
Salsify 
Savoy 
Scorzonera 
Sorrell 
Spinach 
Turnips 
White Beet 
— Planting and Transplanting, — - 
Plant early Potatoes; also Potato 
Onions, and Tree Onions. 
Transplant Cabbage, Cauliflower, 
Celeraic, Celery, Chives, Herbs (various), 


Horse Radish, and Lettuce plants, and 
Mushroom Spawn. 
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ime Cultivating Vacant. Land, — 

All vacant land should be prepared dur- 
ing this month for winter and spring crops 
by a thorough digging, trenching in the 
case of new land, and heavy dressings of 
rich manure. This done, the soil should 
be thrown up that the weather may acy 
upon it, and that it may benifit to the 
fullest extent fron the autumnal showers. 

— Transplanting, — 

Where the soil is moist and can be kept 
so young plants of cabbage, caulifiowers, 
and celery can be put out. They should 
be well watered and mulched ofter trans- 
planting: To water the little plants pre- 
vious to removal and to lift a good ball 
of earth is the safest way at this season. 


— Weeds. — 
The hoe must be kept going continually 
to check weeds. 
— Lettuce. — 
Young lettuce plants can be planted 


out in a tich, well-prepared soil, and . 


where they can be kept moist as long as 
the warm, dry weather continues. Sow 
fresh seed for succession. 

— Tomatoes. — 

Thin out the foliage of tomatoes, and 
keep the lateral shoots pinched off. 
As autumn approaches they will want all 
the sun they can get to hasten their rip- 
ening. Keep tho soil around them mode- 
rately moist. 

— Potatoes. — 

As the tops of potatoes wither they 
should be dug up and stored in pits or 
cool, dark cellars.” Make a fresh plant- 
ing of potatoes in a sheltered postion, 

— Keep up Appearance, — 

Keep up a trim and tidy appearance 
in the vegetable garden, ‘and remove old 
haulms and all untidy matter to the rub- 
bish heaps. 


E. BLACKEBY, 


BOOT & SHOE MANUFACTURER, 


“296 Rundle Street, Adelaide. 


Cut Soles a Speciality. 
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Irish Blight on Tomatoes. 


_ Mr. D, McAlpine (Vegetable Patholo- 
gist of the Victorian Department of Agri- 
culture) reports that the end of November 
he received from the Fruit Inspector 
samples of diseased tomatoes obtained 
froma line of 26 cases imported from 
New South Wale: 
the fruit was of a dirty green color, 
mottled with brown. The flesh beneath 
the discolored skin was of a brown, rusty 
color. After being cut for some time the 


The blossom end of 


fruits developed a rotten, disagreeable 


smell. On placing slices of diseased 
tomatoes in a moist chamber, the fructi- 
fication of Irish blight developed 
luxuriantly. That the fungus is the same 
as that causing disease in potatoes was 
proved inoculation 
experiments, A healthy potato inoculated 
with spores from the diseased tomato 
developed Irish blight, and from blight 
affected potatoes the disease was conveyed 
to healthy tomatoes, In Great Britain 
heavy losses in tomatoes from Irish bight 
are sometimes experienced, and in New 


conclusively by 


Zealand losses have been severe. Tomato- - 


growers in this State should keep a 
careful watch for signs of this disease. 


Tomatoes as Insecticide or 
Preventive. 


—— 


_ French horticulturists are recognising 
the value of the tomato as an insecticide, 
as appears from several instances cited by 
the Revue Horticole. M. Boucher, the 
well-known nurseryman of R aris, prepared 


adecoction of the leaves, with which he s 


sprayed Peach trees infested y green 
fly, with the result that the pests were 
destroyed. The solution, therefore, acts 
much in. the same way as a nicotine 
solution would, with the advantage of 
being considerably cheaper.. Another 
correspondent of the Revue, M., Berlou 
of Saint Quentin, writes to confirm the 
cbservations of M. Boucher, and 
describes his own method as follows : 


‘For several years I have planted at the 


foot of each of my Peach trees, of which 
I have about twenty, a Tomato plant, 
which is never pinched, and which twines 
up into the tree. Inever have green fly. 
I also set out some Tomatoes around beds 
planted with beans, with the same good 
result.’ 


! 


‘dampen them. 
‘Stowths appear, which is uulikely, rub 
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Raising Herbs. 


The best.way to raise a stock of herbs 
‘—such as sage, thyme and marjoram—is 
to procure a few plants and propagate 
‘them by divisions or cuttings. Seeds of 
‘several herbs, including those mentioned, 
are procurable from Adelaide seedsmen 
‘and may be;raised with little trouble, but 
‘are some time coming to maturity. They 
Would require careful culture during the 
firat season. Old plants may be divided 
‘during autumn and planted in rows to 
‘admit of horse or wheel hoe cultivation if 
‘@ quantity is required. The land should 
be well drained and well worked and 
Manured before planting. A moist but 
‘sweet situation is most suitable. 


‘Growing: Topless Potatoes. 


‘One gardener near London has for 
Yedrs grown. Potatoes without tops, the 
‘tubers being cultivated in a cellar. The 
‘eulttire is simple enough. Tubers of the 
‘present season’s harvest, if kept cool and 
‘in the light will not break into growth 
Very goon. When they do the shoots 
Should be rubbed out and, as fast as they 
are reproduced, they must be removed. 
Place in a dark cellar on the surface of 
‘Some light soil or fibre and slightly 
If any further leaf 


them out. As a last resource the old 
tubers will commence to produce tubers 
Which swell fairly rapidly. Often these 
‘tubers are produced inside the old ones 
‘and are not visible till the new one bursts 
through, but the majority are formed 
Upon strings issuing from the eyes of the 
old tubers. 
T.A.W., in ‘ Florist’s Exchange.’ 


The Best Way to Dispose of 
Garden Rubbish. 


The burning of garden rubbish is the 
best plan both for the sake of tidiness 
4nd economy, the ashes forming a valu- 
able plant food. The method of digging 
the rubbish into the ground is not to be 
Tecommended untess trenching is being 
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carried ont, when the rubbish may be 
placed in the bottom of the trench. No 
wood or prunings should be buried, as 
these are liable to start the growth of an 
injurious fungus. Finely sifted ashes 
from the smother fire are used with 
advantage for covering the seed of 
Carrots, Onions, and other plants. After 
sowing the seed cover with a layer of the 
ashes before filling in the drills with a 
rake. Dry ashes are best for this purpose 
and a quantity should be’ sifted and 
placed under cover. Heavy soils which 
have been dug in the autumn are much 
improved by the ashes being forked into - 
the surface when preparing them for 
sowing or planting in spring. For the 
fruit quarter these ashes may also be used 
with most benefizial results. In all cases 
where a fire can be made, burn the 
rubbish and return the ashes to the soil. 


Giant Mexican Summer 
Spinach. 


Prof. R. de Noter, of Bondy, France, is 
introducing this novelty after having had 
it under his observation for three years, 
and it is considered by him as a plant of 
extraordinary value, from a fourfold 
point of view. namely: 1, as a vegetable 
and fodder; 2, for its seed; 3, for the 
manufacture of paper; and 4, for the 
extraction of cellulose, says the ‘ Revue 
de l’ Horticulture Belge.’ 

1. As a vegetable it has found favor 
with all who have tested it, and who pro- 
nounce it to be superior to garden 
Spinach, being finer and more pronounced 
in flavor. It does not run into seed. The 
abundant pickings of the leaves may be 
also used as fodder for sheep, which eat it 
greedily. Being rich in vegetable iron, 
it provides excellent nourishment for 
delicate and anwmic stomachs, It thrives 
even in places where ordinary Spinach 
rlins into seed, and grows to a height of 
about 8 ft. ; its thick leaves are 12 in. by 
14 in. 

2. The food value of its seed is ‘also 
considerable. Chemical analysis has 
shown that the seed is richer in the 
nutritive organic elements than wheat, 
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rice, oats, or corn, and more easily diges- 
tible on account of its large percentage of 
protein. A most promising addition to 
man’s dietary, it may also be used for 
feeding cattle. 

3. The tall, solid, flexible and fibrous 
stems are adapted to the manufacture of 


- paper, 


4. Chemical analysis shows 30 per cent.. 
of cellulose, promising excellent returns 
to the manufacturers of paper and cellu- 
lose. 

The cultivation of this legumivo-cereal 
is easy and the harvesting may be done 
within four months. It requires a well- 
manured soil; the seed should be sown in 
furrows 2 ft. apart, with 12 in. to each 
plant. “t 

The estimated net profit on a hectare 
of land (roughly 24 acres) is estimated to 
be about $260, equally divided between 
the harvest of the fresh leaves, either for 
market or as sheep fodder; 0 the seed 
and of the dry stalks left after the first 
have been gathered. Even if only one- 
half of this sum were netted, it yet would 
exceed the not’ profits of a hectare of 
wheat. 


Melon Talk. | 

Melons are making good progress. The 
fruits of the rock varieties; as they” 
advance in size, should be lifted from off 
the soil and placed’ uvon pieces of slate, 
or bricks, or wood. This prevents any 
earthiness ‘of flavor. and hastens 
ripening. 

Marrows should not be allowed to 
attain any size. The flavor of the fruits 
when small is very superior to that of 
the more matured article; besides, if the 
plant is, permitted to mature its fruits 
there will be no succession of crop. The 
same remark applies to squashes and 
gourds. 

Should mildew attack these plants, no 
time should be lost in dusting the vines 
with flowers of sulphur, 


OMMERCIAL AND ORNAMEN- 

TAL PRINTING of every descrip- 

tion in first-class style, on the shortest 

notice, and at cheapest rates, by the 

“ Australian Gardener’? Printing and 

Publishing Coy., Scrymgour’s Buildings, 
20 Waymonth Street, Adelaide. 
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Up. to- Date Tailoring” 
SCVER ae 
J. A... THO MPSON 


eae are AW TRIALS 


2.- 


Fit and Finish feos Bundreds. 
of Patterns to choose from, aval nslias all” 
the Latest Designs. 


Self-measurement forms ae prices” on» 
application. — 


‘Notes for the: Month. 2 


NOTE THE ADDRESS— 


J: & THOMPSON, 


Fashionable Tailor, 


— Care of Stored Fruit. — 


All fruit that is being stored must be 
gone over frequently, so that any showing 
signs of decay may be promptly removed. 
Asthe fruits ripen the atmosphere requires 


E ’ ’ q to be slightly drier. Apples and pears ” 
Porter's Buildin os, ? ulten CV Street should not;be ATE to Seon on eto 
(Opp. Graven & Armstrong's). 7 where they are at the mercy of every gale, 


but should be gathered when perfectly dry, _ 
and stored untilripe. The fuller the fruit 


The Great Winter Beverage. room the better it must be ventilated. 


The various fruits soon exhaust the essen-_ 


tial properties of the atmosphere, and can- 


BICKFORD’S ESSENCE Of COFFEE, 2% 222 vertection unless » constant 


supply is kept up, 
MAKES DELICIOUS COFFEE, — Summer Pruning. — 


Cortinue to thin out the shoots of the 
fruit trees where they are still too crowded 
; to admit the sun, light, and air to berledg : 
Healthful! Economic! Fragrant ! 1! yeu'sgromth. : 
ee Enable late peaches to ripen quickly by 
a judicious thinning of the crowded shoots 
and such growth as is unduly screening the 
fruit. 


A. M. BICKFORD & SONS, Ltd., — Watering, — 


Adelaide, London, Sydney, and New York, —_ Water must, only bo given to the trees 
in sufficient measure to perfect the root 


Uh HE SECRET of my Success is and mood growth Hoy HH year, aie 


sustain the leaves until they fall, 


Possessing the True Fiavor of the Bean. 


A 1s. 6d: Bottle makes 100 Cups of Coffee. 


cessive dryness is injurious to the trees, 


Recommendation. : as it causes the leaves to sere and fall” 


prematurely. ‘On the other hand, an abun: 


E. W. ATTRIDGE, Plumber, &c., Pirie St. =°.i.nue ner me 


rank, useless growth, .! 


eviarche19 | Oneem 
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— Keeping Orchard Clean. — 


Clear away all fallen fruit to the rubbish 
heaps, and on no account allow it to rot 
in the orchard. 


— Have your Land in Readiness. — 


All land intended for planting should 
now be got into readiness for the autumn 
cultivating, A large stock of manure 
should be already in reserve for the pur- 
pose, and it should be collected at once 
and got into the right condition for dig- 
ging in Land hitherto unreclaimed must 
be cleared of trees, stumps. bushes, and 
noxious weeds. Burning is the safest 
way of getting rid of these nuisances, The 
ashes are always valuable, and the hot 
embers sprinkled about will further help 
to cleanse the area. By all means take 
this opportunity of making a clean sweep 
of all impurities ; never again will such an 
excellent one offer itself. A poor, shallow 
soil should not be chosen for fruit trees, 
but if it is not a matter of choice it must 
be enriched and deepened. If a good soil 
is provided to a depth of from 18 in. to 
2 ft.it may beregarded as practically per- 


manent, very considerably simplifying 
Grade the land and 


future operations. 
get it as uniform as possible, The subsoil 
should be thoroughly broken up, so that 
‘it will not remain an inert mass, forming 
a barrier to the roots, and preventing 
‘these from benefiting from the permanent 
moisture which exists below. Where it 
is broken up in the first instance the roots 
when once established will keep it open 
and provide a free passage for this moisure 
to pass upwards through the soil. Every - 
thing should be done at the outset to en- 
‘courage a deep root system in this climate 
Plough the seil lightly, so that it may 
benefit the exposure to the weather until 
the time arrives for it to have a thorough 
working in the autumn prior to planting. 


— Strawberries. — 


Trench deeply all ground intended for 
strawberry beds, taking care not to bring 
the clay or heavy subsoil tothe top, En- 
tich the soil with heavy dressings of de- 
composed manure. Select well-rooted 
runners. Choose cool, dull weathér for this 
planting with a good ball of soil. Give the 
beds a good soaking of water, 


= Attention to the Vines. — 


Table grapes are plentiful in March, 


and will be in demand as long as the hot 
weather continues. All cultural operations 
should be directed towards hastening the 
ripening of the fruit, in order that the 
grower may be able to put them on the 
market before they pall on the public 
palate. Keep the soil free from weeds, 
sweet, warm,and just sufliciently moist 
to sustain growth, The grapes do not want 
the fierce rays of the sun to fall directly 
on them, nor a blistering nor harsh wind 
to play upon them, toughening the skins. 
These should be tempered by the surround- 
ing foliage, a mere film, as it were screen- 
ing the fruit. Thin the shoots and leaves 
with this object. Continue to pinch out 
unnecessary laterals, and firmly secure all 
growing shoots required for next year. 

Gather the grapes when perfectly dry, 
handling them as little as possible, so as to 
preserve the bloom. Take care that the 
appearance of each bunch is not marred by 
faulty berries. 


of 


wei Ih SCALECIDE. 


The! wey to get Fid lof this fellow’ and 
pypfall he hind 6 16 apray, he leaves 
they f 


Swift's 


~~ 


Guaranteed EFFECTUAL. “¢. BG. PRATT company 
Will not Burn or Scorch the Foliage ¢€ MEG CHEMISTS 
— New YoRK City. 


YL. “Ready for use in « minute” 
ts EFFECTUAL for‘ 
5 este Mussel Scale, San Jose Scale, 
nomticcone || eh AW cP) Oy Gp 
ings te an any eae apecifie.” —— ~ 
The BEST Black Spot, Woolly Aphis ancl 
For ALL Leaf-eating Insects. ALL Fungoid Djssseas. 
———— 


Write for FREE Booklet on Spraying for Orchard oe 
and Diseases. 


General Agents :---HENRY W. PEABODY & CO. 
9, Bridge Street, Sydney, N.S.W. 


— ra 
We wish to notify our 
readers and the general public 
that our new premises are 
situated at 
20 WAYMOUTH STREET 
(immediately over Scrymgour’s 
Town & Country Business and 
Property Exchange). 
‘Australian Gardener’ P. & P. Co. 


G. A. PREVOST & CO., 


Currie Street, 
ADELAIDE. 
FRUIT EXPORTERS 
ON GROWERS’ ACCOUNT. 

EVERY FACILITY GIVEN, 
Sole Agents in 8.A. for— 
Nicholls’ Arsenate of Lead 
“ Bordeaux Paste 
a Fungicide 
ut Insecticide 
‘Bave-u’ Power Sprayers 
Jones’ Lancaster Hand 
Sprayers. 
Barger’s Disc Cultivators 


Write for Illustrated Pamphlet. 


' Suppliers of— 
FRUIT EXPORT CASES, WOOD 
WRAPPING PAPER, 
CORK DUST. 


WOOL, 


That You Can 


Have 
Your Worn and Dis- 
carded Silverware 


Re-Plated and Made 
to Look Like New by 
sending it.to 


B. WALLIS, 


-78.Flinders St. 
Satisfaetion Guaranteed 


_Bickford’s 
Arsenate or Lead 


An infallible insecticide for all leaf- 
eating insects, including Codlin Moth, 
Potato Bug, Curculio - -Beetle, Apple 
Root Borer, etc. 


Does not burn the foliage 
Gives rise to no poisonous dust 
No danger to the sprayer 
Adheres firmly to the leaves 
Mixes with water in any proportion 


One pound of Paste makes 30 gallons 
of Spray. 


No Lime Required. 
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Remarkable Pines (Pinus insignis), 22 years old, Wirrabarra Forest. 


- Fruit Culture in Japan. 


In a book-just published on the above 
subject, 
narrated. Plum trees are watered with 


some strange statements are 
saline as a preventive of fruit-casting. 
Packets of salts are often buried near 
the trees, aud the author suggests that it 
may be that the salt acts osmotically, and 
thus creates a condition of dryness in the 
roots, which is known to prevent premature 
dropping of the fruit. Oblique cuts are 
also made on the bark to check a super- 
abundant fiow of sap when fruit is ripen- 
ing. The system of growing fruits on a 
kind of pergola is largly practised, for the 
accessibility of the fruit and protection 
from sudden storms render this method 
very suitable for growing the choicer 
pears, &c. An example of this system, 
called tanazukuri, upwards of a hundred 
years old, is said to ex’st near Tokyo. 
Fruit in Japan has been regarded more 


[PHoro- 


Of the 
kahkis, or date-plums, about 800 varieties 
exist at the present day. Peaches and 
nectarines, both local-forms and intro- 


asa sweetmeat than a necessity. 


duced varieties, are largely cultivated. 
Plums are produced in large quantities, 
one village-marketing 690 tons, which 


sold for £400 


Bruit as a Remedy for Gout. 


While the staunch vegetarian holds 
strong. views with regard to a diet of fish, 
flesh, or fowl being more or less poison- 
ous to the human system, the fruitarian 
does not regard with special favor the 
fare which the furmer individual consid- 
ers indispensable to health. To 
fruitarians uncooked fruit is the only 
natural.food, and they put their views 
into practice by limiting their diet to 
fruit. The chief . opponents 
exclusively fruit diet 


to an 


have been the 


medical men, who contend that ,such .a. 
diet is not suitable in a cold country 
such as the United Kingdom. With 
regard tu gouty persons, they have long 
contended that, in ‘the case of persons. 
suffering from gout, the liberal use of 
fruit is attended with considerable risk,. 
and some have asserted that the consump- 
tion of fruit has a tendency to develop 
the disease in healthy persons. Now the 
pendulum shows signs of swinging the 
other way, and we shall not be surprised 
to find in the medical journals a strong 
advocacy of a diet of sylvan simplicity. 

One medical man_has already declared 
that he has frequently cured gout with 
grapes and oranges, and he declares that 
his advice to gouty patients is ‘Eat 

plenty of fresh, ripe, uncooked fruit.’ 

While the prices of fruit assist in the 
elimination from the system of gouty 
tendencies, the fact must not be over: 

looked that the consumption of fruit in 

large quantities may prove injurious to 
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W. Girt, ] 


“patients who liave for any short period 


Tegarded the juicy pear and luscious 
grape as articles of diet to be carefully 
avoided. We are, therefore, strongly of 
the opinion that in making a change in 
the diet for the purpose of giving a place 
to fruit, it is advisable to proceed slowly. 
There can be no question whatever that 
liberal supplies of fresh cooked and 
uncooked fruit are highly ‘benefical, but 
extravagance in eating fruit, as of other 
articles of food, should be avoided, for 
excesses are not only likely to prove 
injurious to those who indulge in thein, 
but they bring the fruit into undeserved 
disrepute. 


1 


‘The Value of Fowl Manure. 


The droppings from domestic fowls are 
often undervalued, but properly treated 
they are of considerablo inpourtance to all 
those havinga garden. They are generally | 


View Looking West over Plantations E. and O., Bundaleer Forest. 


[PHOTO 


gathered in small quantities. hence they 
are not much thought of, but they con- 
stitute a manure rich in soluble constit- 
uents, corresponding somewhat to the 
guano of the second grades. 

In former times, says a writer in the 
‘Gardeners’ Chronicle,’ when fowl rear- 
ing was more common than at present, 
the value of their dung was better appre- 


ciated. The ancient Romans particularly 


praised their pigeon-dung; they gathe.ed 
it in large quantities, and utilised it, es- 
pecially for fruit-trees. 


As is the case in respect to other domes- . 


tic animals, the richness of poultry-man- 
ure as a-plant stimulant depends largely 
upon the character of the food the fowls 
consume. When they eat many insects 
and worms, or are fed with bonemeal and 
meat refuse, their voidings are much rich- 
er than if fed on grain or vegetable mat- 
ter exclusively. Like wise if pigeons are 
fed largely with peas. lentils, or vetches, 
their manure will be correspondingly rich 


Sates 


-in nitrogenous plant-food 

Dr. Goff, who has experimented with 
domestic fowls, advises feeding them 
with all the fresh ground bone they will 


eat, Theresuit will be that their drop- 


pings will not only be richer for minuria 
purposes, but the value and number o 
eggs will be greatly increased. An anal- 
ysis shows that the dung from bone-fed 
fowls .was about three times richer in 
phosphoric acid and six times richer in 
nitrogen than the dung from the ordinary 
fed fowls, Poultry manure is an exceed 
ingly valuable fertiliser. The richest 
manure comes from fowls and pigeons 
Geeso eat grass, and both ducks and geese 
drink large quantities of- water, ~~ 
Remarks have been made that poultry 
manure poisons plants to which it has 
been applied. This is simply because 
used in excess. It should‘be applied in 
moderate quantities only at a time, and 
for preference used in the spring, and not 
dug too deeply into the soil. It must be 
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W. Gitt,] American Ash (25 


years old), Wirrabarra [PHoTo 


Forest (Autumn View). 


remembered that young and delicate 
plants are:more often injured in the 
apring months by too much stimulantig 
manure than by too little. Small dose 
frequently repeated should be the rule 
for early crops. This also prevents waste 
of plant-food. 

Plants growing in pots are frequently 
starved to death for the want of sufficient 
food, owing to their limited soil area, and 
to the frequent waterings rendered neces- 
sary ; hence the value of an occasional 


sprinkling on the surface of the soil of 


dried and pulverised manure. The dung 
nay also be employed in making soil 


composts for potting purposes. 


Day and Night Growth 
of Plants. 


In the ¢ Journal of the National Horti- 
cultural Society of France, for June, 
1909, Messrs. Nomblot & Bruneau record 
some very interesting observations on the 
growth of pear scions grafted on estab- 


lished trees of both pear and quince. The 
shoots were measured each morning and 
evening, and it was shown that there was 
the 
amount of growth made during the night. 


practically no difference between 


Other things being equal, the greatest 


growth takes place during cloudy 
weather. Winching back has a decided 
tendency to delay the ripening of the 


twigs. 


cement AMON Fa TA MAS ae TA 


San Jose Scale. 


In the division of Biology aad Horti- 
culture report for 1909, issued by the N.Z: 
Department of Agriculture, Mr, T. W. 
Kirk, F.L.S., Government Biologist, has 
the following to say anent the San Jose 
Scale, which will be read with interest 
by local orchardists’:— 

During the past few years no. insect has 
gained such an unenviable reputation as 
the San Jose scale, owing to the immense 
damage it has done tothe fruit industry 
of the United States. Jndying by its 
history in New Zealand it ia not likely to 
become here the dangerous menace to 
fruit-growing that it has been in other 
countries; and there is little doubt that 
winter spraying with lime and sulphur 
and summer applications of whale-oil 
soap will easily hold this destructive pest 
in complete subjection. The spraying 
will, of course, have to be thorough, and 
great care should be exercised in avoiding 
the distribution of infected plants and 
trees, and thus lessening the danger of its 
spreading to districts that are at present 
free from the pest. 

This ecale insect. is so minute that it 
usually e:capes observation until it has 
become quite abundant in the trees. 
Trees which have been badly affected for 
some time have arongh bark covered with 
If such bark 
is cut with a knife a reddish discoloration 


dark-grey scurfy patches. 


will be seen; this is very characteristic 
of the San Jose scale, and when it appears 
on the fruit red-colored blotches are 
nearly always formed. The adult scales 
are about jin. in diameter, greyish in 
colour, with a central black nipple sur- 
rounded by one or two fairly well-defined 
yellowish rings. The smaller scales are 
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quite black, with a central nipple, and 
the rings more or less indistinguishable 
in colour from the rest of the scale. “he 
larger scales are about the size of a pin’s 
head, while the smaller ones are mere 
black dots. 

The winter is passed by. this insect in 
a partly grown semi-dormant condition. 
In the early spring. the scales become fall 
grown and give birth to living young. 
These young insects rapidly attain 
maturity, and in about thirty-five days 
begin in their turn to produce young. 
This breeding contizues throughout the 
summer, and does not cease till the late 
autumn. As each female is capable of 
producing cométhing like four hundred 
young, the rapidity with which a tree 
may become covered with scales is easily 
imagined, 

The San Jose scale is liable to attack 
nearly all cultivated trees, and has been 
noticed in New Zealand on the following : 
Apples, pears, plums, peaches, nectarines, 
currants gooseberrieg, and apricots. 

How this pest originally came to New 
Zealand is not positively known, but it is 
almost certain that it has been present in 
certain parts for several years. Thus its 
spread here has not been anything like 
so rapid as in other countries, for it was 
not till April, 1908, that any serious 
damage was noted. Since that time, 
especially in the Nelson District, @ 
strenuous effort to hold it in check has 
been made, both with winter and with 
summer spraying, and the results 80 far 
have been most encouraging, There 
seems little doubt that in New Zealand, 
as in Australia, it is by no means 80 
formidable a foe to. the fruit-grower as 
the oyster- shell scale. Of course if 
neglected il is likely to cause great damage 
but in those archards where systematic 
spraying for scale insects is carried out 
it will never bea pest of much moment. 


The Frimley canning factory, New 
Zealand, shelled in one day recently with 
its machinery six tons uf peas, which 
were all canned and put through the 
various process and made ready for the 
market. At present 650 pickers are 
employed, and this number is expected 
shortly to be doubled. 
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View near Saw Mill, Wirrabarra. 
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Local vignerons report a better grape 
crop than lastyear: It is considered that 
a three-million gallon vintage may yet be 
obtained. ‘ 


The 
appearance in fruit and vegetable gardens 
at Maryborough, Victoria. It is a red 
and black insect, which attacks apples, 
plums, pears'and tomatoes. The district 
orchard inspector (Mr. W. P, Chalmers) 


harlequin bug has made its 


recommends the spraying of lysol~a 
tablespoonful to every gallon of water—on 
the affected trees and plants. 
sary to clear away rubbish, as the bug 


It is neces 


finds shelter under debris. 
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The absence of the fruit fly pest from 
New South Wales orchards (writes the. 
Syd ney Mail’) has made the life of the 
fruitgrower much easier. The fly has: 
Tn order how- 
ever, to prevent its appearance, growers 
must continue the work of ; picking up 
and destroying (by boiling or burning) of 
all fallen or infested fruit. If this pre- 
caution is strictly carried out, Mr. W. J. 
Allen, the fruit expert, does not anticipate 


practically disappeared. 


much (rouble. 
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FURNITURE that'll Stand the Test of Time. 


C A SH Most Furniture looks alright when you see it in the Free 
dealers showroom, but will it Stand the Test of Time ? 
or 


Will the drawers run as readily in Winter as in Summer? | Illustrate d 
TE M Ss. Has the same care in construction been given to the unseen 
parts as to those that show? Are the designs artistic ? 


Catalogue 


bye eg If you buy the kinds we sell, most assure 7 
Visitors hee susecuree)y YES 
alw avs We guarantee all our Furniture to be well made by on 
toceted y capable European workmen. We ask you to examine it F 2 
Welcome. thoroughly and compare values—not merely prices. Application ° 
x ; Dy 
' CASH \, 
or 
TERMS. 
Post us 
your 
Orders. 
They'll 
receive ey 
the same 
careful re 
: The «COMFIT’ WASHING 
attention MACHINE robs washing day’ of 
i ps th all arduous labor. It cleans the* 
as if you - clothes thoroughly without 
. Jameging them in the slightest 
shopped Frees 
PP Only &2 12s 6d. 
personally. Easy to work. Will not get out 
repair. 


There are about 350 varieties of Bedsteads to choose 

from in our showroom, They constitute absolutely the 

finest display in Australia. The Parisian Bedstead 

illustrated has polished pillars fully mounted in black 

and nickel or black and brass, £3 17s 6d. Same price in 

high back French bedsteads. Single beds from 19s 6d, 
Double beds from 27s 6d. 


Our Wickerware is all guaranteed free from : 
insects, and comprises the Best Selection in | juxens ; : 
~ ; 4 » practically the same design as above 
Fras cn Sone Ly ae strong frames, lapped with care, £1 12s 64, 


Dawis, Browme & Co., 
; 64, 66, 74, 76 HINDLEY STREET, 
Adelaide’s BEST Furnishers. 
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Farming in England. 


Ata recent meeting of the Minlatcn 
branch of the Agricultural Bureau an 
interesting paper was contributed by 
Mr. Paze on the above subject. The 
writer stated that the lot.of the English 
farmers, compared with those of Australia 
is not a happy one. Rents are very high, 
ranging from £2 to £8 per acre for 
agricultural land, and the tenure is very 
inzecure; the land in almost every case 
being held on a term of one year only 
There are practically no Crown lands in 
England, as we understand the whole of 
the farming lands being held by rich 
and being let to the 
He 
did not meet one farmer who owned the 
The English 
farmers are very reserved and conserv- 
ative as a class, and are unwilling to 
discuss agricultural matters with farmers 
from’ other parts of the world. They 
seemed to him to look on thém as their 
nataral enemies and to think that but for 
the other producers of the world compet- 
ing against them in the production of 
wheat and other grain they would realise 
a much better price for their products. 
Nevertheless the Englishman has the 
better of the Australian in wheat, as he 
can obtain from Is to 1s and 6d per 
bushel above the the price realised in this 
country. Another advantage which th® 
English farmer has is that labor is cheap ; 
but the cost of production in other ways 
must more than counterbalance the cheap- 
ness cf labor. Where the Australian 
farmer would do with one or two men, 
the English farmer would employ four or 


private owners, 
tenant farmers at a yearly rental. 


farm which he occupied. 


five. 
much more advanced and scientific in 


Agricultural methods appear to be 


Australia than in England, and the same 
might be said of labor-saving machinery. 
The multi-furrow plough and the large 
six or. ten horse teams are unknown in 
England, in fact, where more than two 
horses are used they always have an extra 
driver. He saw asmall seed drill being 
worked-by three men and one boy, and 
three horses—one driving two 
horses attached to the pole of the drill, a 


man 


boy leading one horse in front, and two _ 


men walking behind the‘drill. He also 
sew the same way of working a twine 
binder—two horses being driven by a 
man, and one horse in the lead being led 
by a boy with one man on the seat of the 
machine The English farmer does not 
sow a crop for hay, but cuts what is called 
meadow grass and clover. It is left on 
the ground for days, or even a week, after 
it is cut; then it is raked up into rows 
and tossed about until dry; it is then 
carted in‘o the stack. In some placesin- 
stead of carting the hay with wagons or 
drays, they have a long rake, or scraper, 
15 ft or 20 ft. long, with a horse attached 
to each end. With this the hay is drag- 
ged up to the stack. ‘t is then thrown 
on to aspiked elevator and elevated to 
the top of the stack, where it is taken and 
stacked by men with their hands—not 
with pitch forks. The wheat crops in 
the parts visited looked no heavier than the 
best in this district. I was told, however, 
that they should yield from 30 to 50 bus- 
hels per acre. The oat crops were very 
heavy, and should yield anything from 
50 bushels upwards. The barley crops I 
saw were very moderate, and not nearly 
so heavy as the best in this district. The 
fact that all. grain crops in England are 
bound and threshed with a header, or 
threshing machine, and that consequently 
little’ or no loss of grain occurs during 
harvest operations, would no doubt im- 
prove the yield per acre. Stock of all 
kinds, including poultry, are very much 
dearer than in Australia. 
are worth from 3s 6d to 6s 6d, and turkeys 
anything up to 38s. Fat sheep realise 
from £2 to £3 in the market, and fat 
bullocks up to £20, while draught horses 
are worth anything up to £70 or £) 


Dressed fowls 


The farm stock, however, is much superior 
to oure, particularly horses. He was Very 
much surprised, both in England and 
Island, to see the splendid class of horses 
working in the towns and on the farms 
Whether hackney, carriage horse, or 
ponies, they were all in good condition 
good movers with plenty of style, and in 
most cases perfectly’ sound, while the 
farm horses and those working in drays or 
wagons about the town are as good or, 
better than the stallions travelling for 
hire in this district. 
—‘K. & W, Times.’ 


What Irrigation Does. 


It reclaims arid wastes. * 

It makes a prosperous country. 

It causes the desert to blossom, 

It insures full crops each season. 

It makes poultry raising BGLII and 
particularly profitable. 

It multiplies the productive capacity — 
the soil. 

It destroys insects and worms and pro- 
duces perfect fruits. 

It creates wealth from water, SI 
and soil, 

It makes the farmer independant of 
rainfalls, 

It yields suiprisingly large returns to 
investors, ; 

‘It makes possible the Gethin of 
choicest fruits. . 

It gives arid lands great Bag over 
rainfall areas. 

It will increase threefold the value of 
rainfall.—“Poultry and 
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Cultivation of the Potato 


By the Editor of the ‘Queensland Agri— 
cultural Journal.’ 


(Continued from last Issue.) 


— Judging Potatoes at Shows. — 


Because a patato has a high-sounding 
name, and because it is a new variety 
judges are satisfied to examine the interior 
and exterior of the raw potato and award 
it a prize or disqualify it according as its 
symmetry and healthy appearance appeal 
to their jndgement. But does this 
examination satisfy the public? What 
the farmer wants to know is, its cropping 
power andits powers of resisting disease, 
and its early or late appearance on the 
market. What the housewife wants to 
know is, what are its cooking properties. 
It is of little importance that a certain 
potato exhibit has obtained first prize, 
for a crop must be a very poor one if out 
of 5, 10, or 20 acres abag or two of tubers 
cannot be obtained which will not satisfy 
a judge in all that concerns the eye. 
But there are splendid-looking potatoes 
which will not stand the cooking test. 
Some, when cooked, smell of the earth ; 
others show none of that beautiful mealy 
appearance which is the characteristic 
of a good cooking potato. One that 
bursts its jacket when properly cooked, 
and shows a beautiful dry mealy education 
is surely preferable to one that is soapy 
orwaxy. The market price of potatoes 
depends largely on the quality of the 
cooked tuber. At some shows the judges 
are supplied with a plate of hot cooked 
potatoes of each variety exhibited, and 
thus are able to determine what. after all, 
is the only true test of the value of a 
potato—its cooking qualities. Size is 
certainly not everything. It would be 
a move in the right direction if all potato 
exhibits at shows were accompanied on jud- 
ing day by adish of each variety cooked by 
an artist —for to cook as potato properly 
is a work of the culinary art not under- 
-stood by all cooks. 


— Quantity of Seed Potatoes Required 


to Plant an Acre of Land. — 


Those farmers who haye been planting 
potatoes year after year do not require to 
be told how many hundredweights or tons 
they require to planta given area, but 
there are manyt king up farming nowa- 
days for the first time, and not being 
brought up to the business, have very 
little, if any idea of the quantities of any 
kind of seed required per acre for field 
crops. To such amateur farmers the 
following advice will be acceptable: — 


The quantity required to plant an acre 
of, land with potat es is, of course, 
regulated by the size of sets and the 
There 
isa great difference of opinion as to the 


size of sets to use. 


distance apart they are planted. 


Generally, when 
potato-growers are discussing the size of 
sets to use, if they are asked what ‘weight 
the sets should be they don’t seem to 
know what is meant. One man sayske 
prefers a big set, another man prefers a 
small set—neither man seems to know 
the weight of the sets he is advocating. 
Tt will perhaps be a guide to some growers 
to know that a potato is as large as an 
egg weighs as much as the egg, and an 
Some 
growers considera potato as large as hens 
eggs will make two sets—this would be 
1 oz. for each set. - With potatoes 
planted 2 ft. from row to row and 1 ft. 
apart in the rows, it would take 21,780 
sets, and the sets weighing 1 oz. each it 
would take 12 .cwt. 0 qr 17 lb. 4 ozs. of 
seed to plant an acre; this is about the 


ordinary hen egg weighs 2 ozs. 


distance apart generally adopted in small 
gardens, On the farm potatoes would 
require to be planted 2 ft. 6in by one I ft. 
—this would take 6 cwt. 2 qrs, 26 lbs. of 
seed, with one oz. sets at 2 ft. 6in. by 
1 ft. Bin. it takes nearly 8 cwt. of seed. 
The size of sets is one of the most impor- 
tant things the farmer that has to buy 
his seed has to consider. Seed potatoes 
the size of hen eggs are the most economi- 
cal to buy, each potato will make two 
sets, and each set will grow as good a plant 
as a whole potato the size of an egg. 


(Lo be Continued.) 


Miscellaneous Items. 


The training of the colt cannot begin. 
too early. 
fe Ota 
Fattening foods are misplaced when: 
fed to growing colts. ey 
The seeret 
In a horse a poor appetite is usuaily a. 
sign of some weakness. 
Toate t 
The real test of value in a horse is- 
strength, lively action, and endurance. 
fei eee 
Good horses deserve good harness, and: 
their appearance is materially improved. 
by it. 
a 
Education adds to a horse’s worth, pro- 
vided the education is along the right 
lines 
t t T 
A. little. care in, watering or feeding 
while the horses are warm may avoid a. 
serious loss now. 
ee ae ae 
The day is at hand when a farmer will’ 
be ashamed to say that his land is poor,. 
for it will at once be known that ho is a. 
poor farmer, | 
Teeetwsst 
Tt never pays to overstock a pasture. 
It is not possible to get maximum results- 
where there isnot suflicient feed during 
the whole season. 
fumes beat 
The experience of hundreds of breeders 
of pure bred flocks demonstrates that 
best results are secured from the mating 
of matured animals 
tebatielist 
There is probably nothing better for 
starting lucerne than wood ashes, Ashes. 
contain both lime and potash, with more: 
or less phosphorous. All these the soil 
needs. : 
fc ROME NE 
In making a silo, of whatever material 
(and a silo may be made of almost any- 
thing), care must be taken to have the 
the close 


insides smooth to ensure 


packing of the greenstuff. _ 


Ta a nL 
We post ‘The Australian Gardener’ 
direct for 3s. 6d. per annum. 
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HiEELMAN & CoO.. 


House, Land, 


— £3,000 — 
‘CITY, 4 Handsome Residences, terrace 
frontage, mortgagee selling, considerably 
underlet at present, but capable of great 
improvement as to appearance and rental 
value. : 
— £770 — ; 
‘COLLEGE PARK. close tram _ line, 
mortgagee selling. Villa, 6 rooms. Bargain 


‘ — £600-— “ 
-OITY, near centre, Three Cottages, 3 
rooms each, rents 24/ weekly. 


— £450 — 
MAIN ROAD, , MiLLBROOK, 17 miles 
‘from city, Poultry and Pig » Farm, 5 
acres, wire netted, large. shed, fruit trees 
100 ali sorts bearing 700 coming along, 
permanent water, 


— £700 — 
HYDE PARK, beautiful — situation, 


Villa, 7 rooms, bath, etc, 50 x. 178, 
garden, trellis of vines, perfect order. | 


Favor. us with Call, 


and Estate Agents, 


FOR SALE 2 


£1,050 — 
EAST ADELAIDE, Villa, 9 rooms, 
every convenience, large pbiock, : 


£1,000 
HANDSOME RESIDENCE, 7 rooms, 
etc, 1} miles GP.O., City, trap eet 
115 x 180 ft. garden.. 


— £1,450 — 
NORTH ADELAIDE, - : Gentleman’ 5 
Residence, 9 rooms, well situated, aud 
every convenience. ~* 
— £250 - 
NORTH ADELAIDE, close by Welling: | 
ton Square. double front house, 4, rooms,” 
shed, pay eae as an_investment — 


800 — 
UNLEY ROAD, Parkside, Large Shop, 
Witenes and Dwelling, 6 rooms, tip- 
top corner block, let at 25] week. 


— £215 — 
CITY, by Bast | Terrace, detached house. 
3 rooms, let at 9/ week. 


CITY, 


17 -Waymouth St. 


750 — 
HYDE PARK, electric tram frontage, 
Handsome Villa, return verandah, cellar, 
bath, ‘pantry, verandah back, oranges, 
lemons, fine ‘block, 
: — £340. — 
west ~part, detached, double 


--front, 4 rooms, passage. 
i 


0 — 
- FIRST-CLASS BUSINESS. 
TEMPERANCE HOTEL AND 
GENERAL STORE: 
Present profits - £6 weekly. Owner will 
satisfy you as to bona fides. 


BUILDING SITES. 

The Coming District, PROSPECT. 
Main Road, £4 per foot, 200 feet tea. 
Side Roads, 36/ per foot. , 
DUDLEY PARK — 240 x 110, 

wanted. 
MEDINDIE. — Few select positions, 
Various prices. ~ 


offer 


Inspection Facilitated. Money to Lend at Lowest Current Rates. 


ABSOLUTELY THE BEST. 


ATLAS TYRES, First Grade; WORLD TYRES, Second 
Grade; TRAVELLER TYRES, for Heavy Work. 


ATLAS S TYRE CoO., LTD., Wyatt Street. 
ORDER FORM. 


EVERY 
DESCRIPTION 
AT SHORTEST NOTICE. 


oe 


“Australian 


To Proprietor of 


“THE AUSTRALIAN GARDENER,” 
20 Waymouth Street, Adelaide. 


Please supply me with one copy of “ The ae 


Gardener,” monthly, for twelve months (pest ee 


or 


Gardener” Office, which § enclose 3s. 6d., in advance. 


20 Waymouth ‘Street. 


Send us along a trial order. 


Name 
Address ‘n fall 


THE AUSTRALIAN GARDENER. 
Sa Ane me rabies Saag semen 
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The Orpington in America. 


The progress of the Orpington in 
America is seen in some statistics pub- 
lished in the ‘Reliable Poultry Journal.’ 
In 1901, it is stated, there were 37 Orping- 
tons exhibited, at. Maddison Square 
Garden Show, whils last year there were 
496, made up of 223 Buffs, 144 Blacks 
and 70 Whites, the remainder being other 
varieties, The same pape> points out 
that even the old school market men are 
beginning to tell us that ‘one of the 
prettiest carcases that goes on the table 
is that of this new English. breed, the 
Orpington.’ The American public it 
coming to realise that a white skin may 
cover meat that is just as tender, just as 


juicy, and just as fine in flavour as that 


covered by a ‘yellow skin. When we 
come to the real test of general popularity, 
every breed or variety must stand or fall 
upon. its valuation as a market or table 
fowl. Cncea breed or variety wins public 
favor as commercial fowl, it will soon 
come to the front as an exhibition fowl. Its 
popularity will cause more breeders to 
make it up, and then competition will 
become stronger, which leads to the show- 

room, and results in larger and still 
larger exhibitions, 


A Useful Recipe. 


Tincture of iodine is very beneficial if 
painted on the inflamed or swollen joints 
of limbs of fowls. It is quite harmless, 
and should be applied daily, by means of 
acamel hair brush. It is also useful in 
sluggish wounds or ringworms. For 
internal purposes, the soluble salt of 
iodine-potassium iodide is generally used, 
It may begivenin the drinking water in 
the proportion of one grain to the ounce 
of water. Glycerine of iodide is made by 
using one part of iodine to fifty parts of 
g'ycerine. The advantage that this has 
over the tincture is that it does not harden 
the skin. It may be used for similar 
purposes to that mentioned for the ordi- 
nary jodine. 


Indian Runner Ducks. 


Breeders of Indian Runner ducks will 
be interested in the following criticism of 
the classes at the International show 


(London) in the ‘Feathered World’;— 


‘Many of the birds are still a good way 


from the standard, and there is room for 


a good deal of improvement in form and 
carriage. Tho position of the legs requires 
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attention ; in very fewspoci mens are they 
far enough back, and conseqently the birds. 
do not assume the characteristic erect 
attitude which is desired unless they are 
startled or touched up. Most of the birds. 
are more or less defective about the neck 
and shoulders. There is too much avgle 
atthe junction of the neck and body 
causing a hollowness behind the neck and 
also. throwing the wings out of place. 
Until this defect is remedied, and both 
the body and neck carried more in a 
line, the standard type cannot be attained 
The heads and bills are quite long enough, 
and the aim should beto improve the- 
shape and formation, and atthe same 
time get a deep olive-green colour, espec- 
ially in adult ducks. Both sexes young 
and old, are getting too yellow in bills. 
The drakes are fairly good in color right 
through, and the two first prize dueks 
stood out well ahead for color, and were: 
warm, sunny fawns, quite clear of the dark 
dusky shade often sees. There were very 
few birds seriously defective in markings. 


Poultry Brevities. 


Show! 

Visit the shows. 

Watch for red mites. 

Green feed is salvation. 

Strive for autumn eggs. 

Push the pullets forward, 

Work is better than worry. 

Cull heavily, but carefully. 

Treat your fowls as friends. 

Lousy hens will not thrive. 

Success 1s not for the fickle. 

Keep the youngsters growing, 

Have you tried the dry mash. 

Don’t let rats eat your profits. 

Aim for stayers —not sprinters. 

Introduce first blood this season, 

Burn all carcases of diseased birds. 

To err is human—to criticise more 89 

Time to get ready for hatching table 
stock. 

Why not make astart with purebreds 
right now ? 

Shortness of the leg may mean vigor 
and staying power, or it may be simply 
under-size, and lack of developmen. 
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Poultry Farming on Small 
Holdings. 


[By H. V. Hawkins, Poultry Expert, in 
* Victorian Journal of Agriculture.’ 


(Continued from last Issue.) 


— Preserving Eggs, — 
The method of preserving eggs by means 
of waterglass is the most satisfactory 
process of keeping them for a few months. 

Waterglass is a cheap product that may 

be secured from any chemist or store- 

keeper. It is used in the proportion of 
one part of waterglass to ten parts of 
water. The water should be well boiled» 
‘and afterwards cooled prior to mixing 
One gallon of waterglass will be sufficient 
to pack 50 dozen eggs. Large tin cans, 
or small barrels may be used to advantage 
_ in packing the eggs. Eggs should, on no 
account, be stale; the fresher they are, 
the longer they will keep. Care should 
be taken to keep the eggs so preserved in 
a cool cellar or shed with an even. temp- 
erature. 

When using preserved eggs for culinary 
purposes it is the best to puncture the 
shells on the broad end, to remove the 
accumulated gas. If this is not done, 
the egg is almost sure to crack when 
boiled. 


— Agricultural Value of Poultry 
Manure, — 


I have often wondered, when reading 
the results of egg-laying couspetitions, 
and balance-sheets furnished by agri- 
cultural students, why no mention was 
made of fowl manure. One as led to the 
conclusion that most poultry breeders 
either neglect gathering the manure daily, 
or else throw it into the rubbish heap. 
When it is remembered that each bird of 
of 8 to 9 lbs. live weight drops nearly 52 
lbs. of manure each year at night-time 
alone, and basing the average daily 
droppings at nearly one 100 lbs. per bird 
per year, what must the value of this 
manure, wasted or trodden in yearly, 
amount to? 

To geta fairly accurate idea of its value, 


Lhave had gathered daily the droppings 
from four pens, the size of each pen being 
75 feet x 25 feet. In) two of the pens 
there were eight birds, and in the other 
two seven, short grass being in each pen. 
The resu t wasas follows:—From the 
pens of eight birds, weighing 8 lbs. each, 
the manure was gathered and. partially 


dried (seven days), the weight from each 


bird averazing (during day-time), 1} 0z, _ 
and on dropping-board under perch ~ 


(night time), 2 ozs., or 46 lbs. per annum. 
It will thus be seen that the night mannre’ 
from large birds is worth at least 1s. per 


annum, This conclusively demonstrates 


that thousands of tons of fowl manure, - 
representing thousands of pounds sterling, _ 


are lost yearly in this State alone. 
Roughly speaking, the fresh manure 
is worth £2 per ton, and, when dry and 
properly stored in casks, £4 per ton. It 
will thus’ be seen that littie, if any, manure 
from live stock is so rich in fertilizers as 


* the fowl manure. 


According to an eminent authority, its 
true market value is as follows :— 


Fresh Partially- 
ar Manure. dried Manure 
Moisture 61.63 41.06 
*Organic matter and 

ammonia salts... 20.19 38.19 
Tribasic phosphate 

of lime PHY) isk} 
Magnesia, alkaline 

salts, &c. 2.63 3.13 
Insoluble  salicious 

matter (sand)... 12.58 12.49 

- 160,00 100.00 

*Containing nitrogen 1.71 3.78 

Equal toammonia... 2.09 4.59 


One thing should be born in mind, i.e., 
that lime must on no account be used in 
the runs, or houses, as lime liberates the 
ammonia, and when such is the case, its 
value as a manure is practically gone, 

The collected manure should be stored 


in an old barrel, where it must be kept 
dry, and mixed witha little sand, gypsum, 
or wood ashes, also a little soot. This 
tends toprevent the loss of ammonia 
The manure may also be placed in a tub 
of water, and allowed to stand over-night ; 
then stir and use the liquid for watering. 
Vegetables of all kinds, also flowers and 
plants, especially pelargoniums, roses, 
lemons, &c., do well with it 


The growth of the onion and tomato, 


&e., is largely increased by the use of this 
manure, and to the nurserymen it is of 
the greatest value. The vegetable acids 
are as important as protein to growing 


chicks, bo:h being an absolute necessity. 


_It is therefore an easy matter where land 


is available, fur every farmer of poultry 
to utilize to its fullest extent the valuable. 
manure referred toin growing vegetables, 


(To te Continued.) 
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NORTH TERRACE, KENT TOWN: 
WE WANT YOU TO KNOW 


that We Keep a Good Supply of 


Books on the Farm & Garden. 


by the Most Experienced Writers, 
As well as a good range of the best 
General Literature. 


‘Perfection Bibles, Text Cards, 


Autograph and Birthday 
Books, Stationery, &c., &c. 


“ Your Orders will receive Prompt 
Attention. 


Methsdiss’ Bask 


110 KING WILLIAM ST. 


We wish to notify our 
readers and the general public 
that our new premises ar 
situated at 


290 WAYMOUTH STREET 


(immediately over Scrymgour’s 
Town & Country Business and 
Property Exchange). 
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Ahous Pigeshse 


PIGHON HOMING. 


Notes For Novices.: 


The King is dead ; Long live the King ! 
The racing season is past, possibly with 
many dissapointments, possibly a triumph 


also when a beginner saw his clock in - 


front of many of the old'hands at the 
game. 2 

Possibly, too, our beginner has wond- 
ered why, race after race, these old hands, 
the same old names, go up to collect the 
golden soverigns, with seldom ‘a break. 

Position has something to do withit, yet 
his position is as good as theirs, luck 
counts also, but not to such a great ex- 
tent. ‘Possibly our beginner has the best 
racing blood in the state. 

Why is it he is so often at the bottom 
of the list and other fanciers, with in- 
ferior pigeons may be, at the top ? 

The answer is not faraway: —‘To make 
good bread, one must not only have good 
‘dough, but know how to bake it.’ 

The first step on. the road to success.is 
to recognise that in pigeon racing there is 
no ‘off’ season. i 

No races are now being flown, yet the 
attention our pigeons need now is greater 


than they receive when racing it in full 
swing, for December, January and Febru- 
ary are the months in which our birds 
moult, 

The moult is not a disease. It is 
Nature’s method of providing a new suit 
of clothes (or rather feathers) for the bird. 
Those same feathers will be needed to 
carry our pigeons to victory in the races 
next season, so it is, ‘up to’ our novice to 
see they are the best that can be got and 
not poor spindly shrunken things. 

Bear in mind also that these feathers 
are supplied from the body of the bird, 
and therefere, the moult is somewhat ofa 
drain on the pigeon’s strength. 

For a start, the sexes should have been 
separated by December Ist, all exercise 
diminished and the rations increased 


slightly, and the bath used freely in warm 


weather. 

This treatment ‘unwinds’ the birds and 
tends to locsen the feathers, thereby 
helping on the moult. 

The midale feather of the wing is the 

first to drop and be renewed. 
This falls generally in October and is 
followed three weeks later by the adjoining 
flight feather, and so on at shorter intevals 
until the out side flight feather (at end of 
wing) is reached, by which time the tail 
also should be in moult and finally the 
small features of the body and head are 
renewed. 

At present, if on extending the wing 
there are less than four new feathers in 
the middle, that pigeon is in trouble, 

The majority will now have seven new, 


and three old frayed harsh dry feathers 
on the wing. 

Feed should be peas and wheat, with 
occasionly linseed, and a lettuce now and 
then on a'‘fine day. Hemp and canary seed 
may be added as the two exterior wing 
feathers are being renewed, but avoid 
excess. 

Give backward birds as much Epsom 
Salts down their throats as can be pinched 
up between finger and thum and _ repeat 
dose two days atterwards,t aking care they 
have had no breakfast, and choosing 
fine weather. 

Thoroughly cleanse all water vessels, 
adding avery little Condy’s Fluid (not 
the crystals) to the water now and then, 
see that the grit is clean and not musty 
do not enconomise in the direction of food, 
but get the best peas, &c, available, do 
not force exercise upon the birds, and 
avoid handling them, keep lofts clean 
and well aired but not draughty. and in a 
month or two the pigeons will be a de- 


. light to the eyes with plumage as clean 


and tight and bright asa fresh coat of 
paint. 

It may be, a good racer, tried and 
trusty, has not moulted all his wing 
feathers when nearly all his loft-mates 
have finished. 


OMMERCIAL AND ORNAMEN- 

TAL PRINTING of every descrip- 

tion in first-class style, on the shortest 

notice, and at cheapest rates, by the 

“ Australian Gardener’? Printing and 

Publishing Coy., Scrymgour’s Buildings 
20 Waymouth Street, Adelaide. 
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Government Poultry Station. 


Acricultural Colleze, Roseworthy: 


Eggs and Chickens for Sale during Season. 


Black Orpington, Buff Orpington, and Indian Game—Eggs, 15s., Chickens, 30s. a dozen. 
Silver Wyandottes, Haverolles, Minorca, White Wyandotte, White Leghorn, Old English Game—Eggs, 10s., Chickens, 21s. a dozen. 
Table Birds—Eggse from various crosses, 3s.. when availakle, 


Settings will be 15 eggs and no replacements. Chickens at a month old. he stock is of first-class quality and vigorous 


For further particulars apply to the Poultry Expert, Crown Lands Offices, or the Poultry Superintendent, Agricultural 
College, Roseworthy. 
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A Great Time, Labor. & Money Saver 


“WHISH SKIRT and PRPTERN. 
MARKER ‘BESTOVRLE? 


(Patented No. 2575, 23rd February, 1905.) 


The ‘Welsh’ Skirt and Pattern-Marking Appliance at work. 


An Vieanzeragitteyn to mark and measure any pattern or size skirt from any Fashion Book,. 
When Skirt is cut out will then give the Required Length, Width of Hem, and Mark 
Off for Trimming, all in a Few Seconds. 

By using this appliance you are enabled to Finish Three Heavily Trimmed Skirts. 
while making One in the Ordinary Way. With this invention it is impossible to cut a 
wrong fitting skirt, as everything is cut out mechanically. 

Any Skirt can be designed—Trained or Circular, Child’s or Adult’s. 


Highly Recommended by Leading Costumiers. 


SOLE AGENT FOR THE COMMONWEALTH, 


J. W. ALEOBRD, No. 6, MRCADE, MDE AION, 
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GOLM REID & 68. 


er eaecershenss Praperg, ivonmongers, 
RUNDLE STREET (next Foy & Gibson), ADELAIDE. 


Write for our Illustrated Catalogue. Cent post free. 


You a are Cordially Invited to Inspect our 21 MODEL ROOMS, Completely Furnished, from 
£12 to £300. 


DINING ROOM Furnished a 
shown for £13 9s 6d, 


consisting of the following :— 


1 Sideboard, with 3 Bevelled Mirrors 
4 High-back Chairs 

2 Arm Chairs to match 

L Couch and Cushions 

1 Bamboo Table 

1 Occasional Table 

1 Dining-room Table 

' 1 Overmantle 

16 square yards Floorcloth 


1 Hearthrug 

1 Fender and Fireirons 
1 Curtain Pole 

3 Pictures 


SSS 


Eh 


We Furnish you a BEDROOM, 
as shown for £19 14s 6d, 
_. Consisting of :— 
1 Fall Size Bedstead, Nickle or 
Brass Mounted 
1 Full Size’ Wire Mattress. . 
1 Full Size Flock Bed, Bolte and 
2 Pillows 
1 Duchess Pair, with Swing Mirrors. rr 
44 1 Wardrobe, with Bevelled Mirror and 
if Drawer 
1 G-piece Toilet Set 
Draping for Bedstead 
‘I Pictures ~~ WEiare 
1 Curtain Pole 
iL Pair Curtains 
ail} 1 Towell Horse 


eS Dn Chairs — deter 


pe Occasional ‘table’ 4 Mie 


~ We Furnish Fa a “BEDROOM as as ataxia for £19 14s 6d. ~ "16 square yards Floorcloth 
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For the Ladies. 


Just Tell Them So. 


There's much to do the whole day through 
And little use complaining, 

For the darkest night will change to light, 
And the blackest cloud quit raining, 

Tf worth you find in weak mankind, 
“Pwill do all good to know, 

That someone thought they nobly wrought 
And frankly told them so. 


Enough will remain of bitter pain, 
With all the aid you lend, 

Some will be sad, and others glad, 
On down to journey’s end. 

As in the throng you pas: ‘lon ¢, 
With rapid strides or slow, 

If virtue you see in band or free, 
Just stow and tell them so. 


There are many cares in home affair:, 
That wear the brain and heart, 

And many a way, “most every day, 
In which to bear a part. 

Tf you love your wife as you do yout life, 
Tt will keep your heart aglow, 

And make her feel your Jove is real, 
To often tell her so. 


Tf on the road you see a load, 
Some pilgrim downward pressing, 

A willing band to help him stand, 
Will bring you back a blessing. 

So in the fight’twixt wrong and right. 
That’s waging here below, 

Should praise be said, don’t wait till dead, 
Before you tell them so. 

De 


Silver and Semi-Precions 
Stones. 


The passion just now is for all manner 
of antique looking brooches, pendants, 
ear rings, buckles, and girdles. 

Silver, despised a few years ago, now 
oxidised and curiously wrought, is more 
prized than the gold chased to dist raction. 
A gew-gaw even of base metal, showing 
fine workmanship and set with some 
precious stenes, is more beloved by your 
dainty and fastidious dame, than a con- 
ventional gold or silver ornament set with 
rubies or diamonds of twice its value. 

Notions for enamels have been culled 
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from the sarcopnagi of Egyptian princess 
and priestesses. Museums, and the tombs 
of ancient kings have been ransacked for 
wonderful and rare designs. 

So we have medallions of heavy Mus- 
covite pattern, gemmed silver embroidery . 
beaten silver set with moonstones, garnets 
embedded in blackened metal, and pieces 
of rough opal and torquoise matrix stung 
and worn au naturel. Jewels that 
Solomon in all his glory may have worn, 
or the Queen of Sheeba borne upon her 


dusky shoulders, are reposing inthe win- ~ 


dows of our gold and silversmiths 

As the breoch will be the cachet of the 
gown, and in many cases its only orna- 
ment, women had better search out and 
confer betimes with their jewellers con- 
cerning winter decoration 


Using the Toothbrush. 


So many parents are careless regarding 
their children’s teeth, especially the milk 
teeth ; but the better these first teeth are 
cared for the more even and sound will 
the second ones come in. 

Teach the boys and girls the importance 
of brushing them after every meal and 
just before bedtime. 

If they are to be neglected at all, donot 
let‘it be at night, for the tongue keeps them 
half clean during tke day; but at night 
the mouth is in repose, and any particles 
of the food that are not removed, unite 
with the stagnant saliva and form an acid 
that eats away the enamel. 

The correct way to clean the teeth, says 
a prominent dentist, is to brush down- 
ward upon the upper teeth, and upward 
upon the lower teeth ; brush the inside 
and the crown just as carefully as you do 
the outside, and use a good powder oncva 
day. 

Watch for the first permanent molars 
that come behind the milk teeth; they are 
sometimes mistaken for the first teeth and 
allowed to decay. Watch, too, when the 


new ones are coming in to have them 
regular and even, for bad teeth are a great 
disfigurement. 


Madame Melba’s hint to-~- would be 
singers is that sixteen is the age at which 
to commence practice. No one should 
begin earlier. 
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Cleaning White Gloves and 
Shoes. 


The keeping of glovesand shoes white 
s one of the problems of this summer. 

The woman who wears lily white, dreads 
‘the snows of yesterday” effect. She 


knows that white is comely only in its: 
spotlessuess, and that an exquisitely 
laundered frock will not compensate for 
dingy gloves and shoes. 

White silk and lisle thread: gloves can 
be prevented from yellowing by washing 
them in Inkewarm, not boiling, water, and 
by rubbing them witha lather of soap, 
rinsing in cold water with a drop of blue. 
in it, and quick drying. 

A little Scrnbb’s ammonia or borax in 
the water, occasionally is benificial, but. 
used too often, either has a yellowing 
effect, 

Very attentive treatment has to be meted 
out to canvas shoes if they are to retain 
their freshness. They should be brushed 
with an old clothes brush after they have: ~ 
been worn, and re-whitened with blanco. 
The clay is made into a thick paste by the 
addition of a little water. The shoes 


‘having been thickly coated with it, turn a 


light grey color, but put out in the sun to 
dry, soon assume a perfect paper white- 
ness. 
Everybody knows 
gloves with benzine, but washing -Icather’ 


how to clean kid 


gloves are often spoilt by careless treat- 
ment. 

It is best to use very hot water to wash: 
them,in. A teaspoonful of olive oil 
and some Castile soap should be added to- 
it, and all whisked into astifffoam Into. - 
this the gloves must 5e dropped, and al- 
lowed to remain for a few minutes. The 
soiled spots should be rubbed with a piece: 
ofold flannel, The gloves then rinsed in 
fresh water, and the moisture squeezed. 
ont. of them. Leather gloves should 
never be wrung. 

The cleaning of white kid or suede shoes 
is a more complex matter. Benzine is 
the simplest purifier. It may be used as: 
itis for cleaning gloves, care being taken. 
not to work it near an open fire or un- 
covered light. A reliable cream should 
be used to preduce the finishing gloss or 
polish. 
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HOUSEHOLD HINTS 


— Green Apple Chutney. — 


Six lbs. apples,'2 Ibs. onions, 2 lbs.brown 
sugar, 1 oz. garlic, 1 oz cloves, 1 teaspoon- 
ful white pepper, 1 teaspoonful each of 
‘cayenne, whole allspice, mace, whole 
ginger, cinnamon, 1 handful salt. Cover 
all with vinegarand boil four hours. Put 
all the spices in a thin bag. 


ena A a 


— Tomato Pickle. — 


Slice 6 lbs. green tomatoes and 4 lbs 
‘onions ; put some salt on each layer, and 
let them stand over night, then drain off 
Take 2 quarts of vinegar 1 lb. treacle, 4 
Ib. of mustard, 2 tablespoonfuls of cloves, 
the same quantity of whole pepper, and 
whole spice in a muslin bag. ' Boil all to- 
gether for a minute, then add the tomatoes 
and onions; boil for I0 mintes. Make 
jars or bottles airtight. : 

sFetgig ela ct 
— Tomato Sauce. — 


Twenty lbs. tomatoes, boil soft and 


strain through a sieve then boil for one 
honr ; next add 3 1b. salt 13 lbs. sugar, 
1 02. cloves. 2 ozs. allspice, 1 oz. black 
pepper, } oz. cayénne, 2 
Garlic must bé picked, bruised, and put 


ozs. , garlic. 


in big ; all the spices to be ground and 
put in another big. Boil 2 hours. 


shee vata ect 

— Potato Patties. — 
Press hot, well seasoned, mashed 
potatoes into a shallow pan about an 
inch thich ; cooland with cooky-cutter 
cut ont in rounds and scoop out much of 
the inside ; put alittle butter on each, 
and brown in the oven while you cream 
any hits of cold meat or salmon ; draw 
the pan to the edge of the oven, and put 
in the mixture, being careful to have it 
very thick, and witha cake-turner lift 
out each one ona platter. 


taeet eat 
— Salad Dressing. — 

One egg, 2 teaspoonfuls sugar, 1 small 
teaspoonful dry mustard, 14 tablespoon- 
fuls vinegar, 1 desertspoonful butter, 
pinch of salt, 4 cup of cream (if you have 

t), } cup milk with or 2 cup withou;, 
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cream. Hard boil the egg, separate the 


hard-boiled yolk from the whfte and add 
{t to the other dry ingredients ; add the 
melted butter, then the vinegar, mixing 
Then add the milk, 
drop by drop; this is to prevent the 
dressing curdling, and is the secret of the 
salad dressing. 


all till véry smooth. 


Finally the cream for 
very swell salad dressing. 
feats t 
— Ginger Nuts. — 
Threequarters of a 1b of flour, 3 lb. 


butter, 4 ozs. soft black sugar, } oz. 


groud ginger, 1 saltspoon carbonate of 
soda, 1 small egg, and sufficient treacle to 
make into a nice workable dough. Beat 
butter and sugar to a cream, add egg 
and mix into flour ¢{ lastly add treacle 
(but be careful not to add this too plenti- 
fully.) 
Uk Ara ea 
— Neapolitan Fritters, — 

Cut some light bread or French rolls 
into 3 inch thick slices, then with a cutter 
into rounds. Heat 3 ozs ot butter, and 
fry the bread. Arrange the fritters in a 
circle on adish. In a small saucepan put 
a glass of wine and a cupful of jam, and 
when it boils pour it over the fritters, 


sprinkle with some desiccated cocoanut* 
and serve very hot. ; 


Real lace 
Loom. 


NUMBERED KEYS. 


Illustrated Instructions. 


EASILY LEARNT. 


SPECIAL ADVERTISING OFFER, gos. 


Bring or send this advertisement with 30/- and we will give yon our 45/- Loon and gs 
to make Torchon, Honiton, Valenciennes, Italian Thread, Regency Point, rnsvels, and a 
Loom we give Illustrated Book of Instructions, set of numbered Keys‘ (ov patterns) to carr 
Bobbins, by the aid of which you can make Lace without other instruction (although we are 


FREE when required). 


We Sell the SECRETS of Lace-making, which have heen jealously gu 
made by our system, because they are ACCURATELY made. 
dispose of their work, and pay top prices for them, 

There is nothing that will enable you to make money as easily and pleas 

Call-at our offices and inspect the system 


Lace-Making.”? 


arded fur Centuries. 
WE PURCHASE LACES MADE from those who are willing to 


ystem for 30/-, with which you are able 
ll the Finest and Best Laces. With the 
y out the instructions, and set of 
always pleased to give instruction 


There is a large demand for Laces 


easantly as Lace-making at home in your spare time. 
and work, or rend sixpence in stamps for our beautifully illustrated book “ Practical 


We supply Sundries to anyone, Barbour’s Irish Flax Thread, 2/6, 3/6, 4/6 dozen: Brass Boobin. Winders, 3/6 cea Bobbins 


1/, 1/6. and 2/ per dozen: 


Laces made to order. Old Laces accurately reproduced. - All orders promptly executed. Large Stock of Lacés always on hand 


TORCHON LACE AND MERCHANTILE ACENCY, 


No. 6 Adelaide Arcade. | 


a ce 
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The Young Molky. 


The Friend of Man : Some uses 
of the Dog. 


(Continued from last issue.) 


—_—_—s: 


IV.—Dogs and Carts. 


The dogs in some countries are made 
to work like horses. . Not only do the 
Eskimos make teams of dogs draw their 
sledges, but in many European cities dogs 
may be seen ‘harnessed to little carts load- 
ed with various wares, which they draw 
from place to place as they follow their 
masters, who are ueually hawkers, on their 
daily rounds. 

In England is seen nothing of this sort 
now, but if we were to look through the 
pages of the illustrated magazines which 
were printed sixty or seventy years ag0, 
we could find many pictures of dogs draw - 
ing carts along the streets of our English 
towns. These carts were similar to those 
which are now used for horses, with the 
exception that they were smaller. They 
had sometimes two wheels and sometimes 
four. The dogs were usually harnessed be- 
tween shafts, though sometimes they were 
fastened like coach-horses on each side of 
apole. They were also occasionally fast- 
enedtothe axle of hand-carts. so that while 
their masters pulled at the shafts, the dogs 
helped them by pulling at the uxle as 
they walked between the wheels. 

I once had a chat with a man who had 
possessed a dog-cart many years ag0- 
He was an umbrella-mender, who went 
from house to house in the country, seeking 
umbrellas to repair. His small flat cart was 
drawn from town to town by a pair of 
stag-hounds, and at every town he chose 
to stay he left his cart in an inn while he 
made his tour on foot to the scattered 
farmhouses in the surrounding district. 
His dogs could travel at the rate of 
ten miles an hour, and draw the cart, its 
load, and the umbrella-mender himself as 
driver. The dogs were specially trained 
for this work, and they were no use for 
sport. 

Cripples frequently made nse of dogs 
and dog-carts, which they used as horses 
and carriages to take them from place to 
place. A cripple at East Grinstead drove 
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a four-wheeled cart and a team of bull- 
dogs, and would frequently race with the 
stage-coach. Seven miles an hour was the 
usual speed of his team, but occasionally 
it was increased to ten. 

Various breeds of dogs were used for 
drawing thess carts or carriages. Fox- 
hounds and mastiffs were used, and no 
doubt there were other kinds, especially 
for the slow, heavy work of drawing 
greengrocers’ carts, milk carts, tinkers’ 
carts, and similar vehicles. The poor 
dogs were often over-worked, under fed, 
and cruelly ill-treated. ‘lhe public were 
at last moved to sympathy by the stories 
of the cruelties which were practised upon 
them, and the use of dogs for drawing 
carts was brought to an end by two Acts 
of Parliament. The first one was passed 
in 1839, and put a stop to the ‘use of 
these working dogs in London, and the 
second one, passed in 1854, extended the 
prohibition to all parts of the United 
Kingdom. 

For over fifty years, then, no dogs have 
been employed in drawing carts in Eng- 
land. It is possible to discover when 
dogs were first used for this purpose? I 
am a fraid that it isnot. I have seen a 
copy of an old Greek painting which 
shows a little boy driving a carriage 
drawn by two dogs, and both boy and 
dogs seem to be enjoying the sport very 
much. This perhaps is fun rather than 
earnest, We have evidence that true 
dog carts were used in England nearly 
six hundred years ago. A picture of that 
period shows us a two-wheeled cart, drawn 
by three dogs, one in the shafts and the 
other two in the traces. A man blowing 
his horn sits in the cart. 


In the last three or four hundred years 
we may find many references to working 
dogs and dog-carts. Macaulay, the 
historian, says that two hundred and 
fifty years ago the streets of Bristol were 
so narrow and so-undermined by cellars, 
that goods were carried from place to 
place almost entierly on small trucks 
drawn by dogs, Dog-carts were probably 
not so common as this in London at 
that time, because a distinguisyed Eng- 
lishman, John Evelyn. who saw dogs 
drawing carts in Antwerp and Brussels 
speaks of them with some surprise, as 
though it were rather a novelsight. They 
must have been very numerous, however, 


in the metropolis and throughout the 
‘country just before they were prohibited 


by tho Acts of Parliament. 
—wW, A. Atkinson, in ‘The Prize’ 
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Why a Collie Dog is so 
Called. 


The word is of Scottish origination 
being derived from the Gaelic ‘cu,’ 
signifying dog, and ‘luth’ (the ‘th’ silent) 
meaning active or enduring power, The 
word therefore is simply indicative of a 
smart, strong dog, with great staying 
power; but in course of time the type 
got fixed. Burns spelled the word ‘collie,” 
Ferguson ‘colley,’ and Ramsey ‘coly.’ 


What the word ‘News’ 
Gomes From. 


The author of a ‘History of Origins’— 
issued anoditymously in 1824—gives this 
quaint explanation: ‘As news implies 
the intelligence received from all parts of 
the world, the very word itself points out. 
its meaning—even N. the north, KE. the 
east, W. the west, and S. the south,’ 
‘This expressive word, adds the same 
author, ‘also recommends the practice of 
the following virtues : Nobleness in our 
thoughts, Equity in our dealings, Wisdom 
in our counsels, and Sobriety in our 
enjoyments.’ There is something of 
the fanciful about at least the latter part 
of this. 
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Conundrums. 


_ Why is the figure 9 like a peacock P 
Because without a tail it is nothing. 
Why were Bulwer Lytton and Dickens 

the most industrious of novelists ? 
Because Lytton wrote ‘Night and 
Morning, and Dicken’s wrote * All the 


Year Round.’ 


M. L. Tomlinson, 


(LATE J. G. ORAM), 
Manufacturing Jeweller, 
Watchmaker, 
Diamond Setter & Engraver. 


Repairs to Watches, Clocks, and Jewellery 
of every description accurately, artistically 
and promptly executed at moderate prices. 


27 Grenfell St., Adelaide 
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WIT AND HUMOR. 


Little girls believe in the man in the 
moon; big girls in the man in the honey- 
moon, 


* kL * * 
* * eK 


— Why, Oh, Why — 

‘Mamma, why should landladies object 
to children.’ 

Mother— I’m sure I don’t know, but go 
and see what baby is crying about, and 
tell Johnny to stop throwing things at 
people in the street, and make George and 
Kate stop fighting, and tell Dick if he 
doesn’t stop blowing that tin trumpet [’ll 
take it away from him.’ 


* KK OK 
* KK OK OK * 


— Just a Little Bill. — 


David Slopway—‘I shall bring you back 
these dark trousers to be reseated Mr. Snip. 
You know I sit good a good deal.’ 

Mr. Snip (tailor)—‘ All right and if 
you’l) bring the bill 1 sent you six months 
ago I will be glad to reseat that also. You 
know I’ve stood a good deal.’ 


OK KK 
rer * OK 


— Not to be Outdone. — 


Railway Guard—‘ You had better not 
smoke sir.’ 

Passenger—That’s what my friends say. 

Guard—‘ But you must not smoke sir.’ 

Passenger—‘ That’s what my doctor tells 
me. 

Guard (indignantly)—‘ But you shan’t 
smoke sir.’ 

Passenger—‘ Ah! that’s what my wife 

ays.’ 
are 
An Old Fowl. — 

Pedantic Old Gentleman—‘ I believe it is 
improper to speak disrespectfully of one’s 
elders ? 

Restaurant Waiter—‘ So I’ve heard, sir,’ 

Pedantic Old Gentleman— Then I wil} 
be silent concerning this fowl you have 
just brought me.’ 


* * 
tg 


— Lead Not Pushed. — 

Gaggs—‘ Winday says he pushes a pencil 
for aliving, but I think that isa foolish 
think for him to do’? 

Bagg—‘ Why ?” 

Gaggs—‘ Because a pencil should be 
lead,’ 
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— Pure Mathematics. — 


Kit: the greater 
number, two elevens or two tens ?’ 


George, which is 


George: ‘'T'wo elevens, of course.’ 

Kit : ‘Why ? : 

George: ‘Two elevens are twenty-two, 
silly.’ 

Kit: ‘ Well, two tens are twenty, too.’ 


° Ak 
rar ar ara 


— A Happy Thought. — 
Customer—‘I wish I had as good a head 
as you have, I have tried everything to 
remedy my baldness, but with no good 
results.’ 


Watchmaker—‘ Have you ever tried 
rubbing your head with steel ?’ 


Customer — ‘Certainly not, ‘That’s 
ridiculous.’ 
Watchmaker—‘ Why ridiculous?  Isn’t 


it a fact that steel makes the hair spring ? 


* 
* x 


—A Query. — 

Alfred—* Why is Mr, Rockefeller’s 
money tainted in two ways, Albert?” 

Albert—“ Is it tainted?” 

Alfred —‘‘ Why certainly.” 

Albert—“ Well, I give it up. How is it 
tainted in two ways?” 

Alfred— Because, Albert, ’taint’ yours, 
and ’taint’ mine.” 


* KOK 
na a 


— The Source, — 


An Irish recruit in one of His Majesty’s 
riding schools had the misfortune to part 
company with his horse. 

According to custom, the sergeant rode 
up to him and demanded : 

‘“Did you receive any orders to dis: 
mount?” 

“T did, sorr. 

“Where from?” 

“From hindquarters, yer honor,” said 
Paddy with a grin. 
tbe 
— His Little Mistake. — 


They stood beneath the stars, silent as 
the heart-beats of the night, looking into 
the diamond-studded shirt-front of the 
sky. 

“Ts that Mars?” he whispered, as he 
slipped his arm round her taper waist, and 
gazed upon a glittering orb in the distant 
blue, 

“No, it isn’t,” she exclaimed jerking 
away ; ‘it’s mine; andif you think your 
hugging mother, I can tell you that you 
are very much mistaken.” 

The matter was amicably adjusted before 
anything serious resulted. 


* * & 
* * * * 


The Melbourne 


Tailoring Depot, 


No. 10 ARCADE, Adelaide. 


Absolutely the best in the States. 
Customers have a choice of over 2,000 
patterns. 


New Goods now open for Spring and 
Summer wear. 


First-class fit and workmanship guar- 
anteed. 


NOTE THE ADDRESS, and profit 
by ordering your next suit from us. We 
post free to country customers patterns 
and self-measurement forms. 

Please mention this paper. 


THE 
LONDON DiRECTORY 
(Published Annually) 


NABLES traders throughout the 
World to communicate direct with 
English ; 
MANUFACTURERS & DEALERS 
in each class of goods. Besides being a 
complete commercial guide to London 
and its suburbs the Directory contains 
lists of ; 
. EXPORT MERCHANTS 
with the goods they ship, and the Colonial 
and Foreign Markets they supply : 
STEAMSHIP LINES 
arranged under the Ports to which they 
sail, and indicating the approximate 
sailings ; 
PROVINCIAL TRADE NOTICES 
of leading Manufacturers, Merchants, 
etc., in the principal provincial towns and 


industrial centres of the United King- 
dom. 


A copy of the current edition will be 
forwarded, freight paid, on receipt of 
Postal Order for 20s. 


Dealers seeking Agencies can adver- 
tise their trade cards for £1, or larger 
advertisements from £3. 


The London Directory Co. Ld. 
25 Abehurch Lane, London, E.C. 


THE AUSTRALIAN 


BEE BULLETIN 


A Monthly Journal 
Devoted to Bee Keeping. 


n 


Edited and Published by E. TIPPER, 
West Maitland; Apiary, Willow ‘Tree, 
New South Wales. 


Circulated in all the Australian Colonies 
New Zealand, and Cape of Good Hope. 

Per Annum 5s., booked 6s 6d., in Aus- 
ralasia, outside N.S.W., add 6d. postage. 
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Th e Gl ob e Built with Birmingham Parts. eta oaploey chi B.S.A. LT 4 5s 
e@ 


Guaranteed for Two years. 


The Special Guaranteed for Twelve Months. £5 17s 6d. 


Ie GeLDEN WHEEL, 


Best Built Cycle in 
Australia, 


ONLY BEST MECHANICS EMPLOYED 
NO BOY LABOUR. 


S10 10s. 


=} 
Tyres. 
“FIRST GRADE. 
Continental Guaranteed 15 months. 


‘Atlas, Globe Special, Flite Guaranteed 12 months, 
SECOND GRADE. | 


Wyll a eel, Globe, World _— Guaranteed Nine months. 
The Champion Guaranteed Six months, 


Acme @ycle & Motor Works, 


192 RUNDLE STREET. 
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Bee METERS” ° SSD Ma SAD e 


The Cheapest, Strongest, and Best. 


The Most Up-to-date and Serviceable. 


Spare Parts always in Store. 


If any of yon Friends are using METTERS’ MILLS, they will advise you to have 
no other make. 


A Guarantee given with every Mill. 
Repair Parts supplied Free of Charge. 


Write for Complete List, stating your requirements. Catalogues Free‘on application, 


COOKING STOVES & RANGES 


Positively the strongest manufactured in the States. 


Hundreds of Patterns to choose from. 


Every Stove Guarunteed to give Satisfaction. 


Please call and inspect our Stock, or send for our Complete Catalogue, which we will 
forward Post Free. 


ME Imre Fr. & LEIMrErEDb, 
Showrooms and Offices: 142 Rundle Street, Adelaide, 


evlee Scie, and Perth. 
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:. (A Monthiy Journal of Floriculture, Horticulture, Agriculture, and Poultry), 


Ilustrations: - 
__A few CO! hoice Gloxinias 
: vl Yellow. Ground Ci arnation 
Carnation Bracket in “Position 
Marguerite Carnation 
Scarlet Flake Carnation 
Telegraph Poles ‘at the Stump’ (21 
years old), Bundaleer Forest 
View looking down Firebreak: 
Plantation H:; Wirrabarra 
Forest, showing Remarkable 
Pines (Pinus Insignus), 19 
years old 
Forest Red Gums. Bundaleer Forest 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


If CONTAINS— 


A Deaaly Blossom 
Lawn Decoration 
A, Succession of Blooms, 


The. Vegetable Garden—- 


Operations for the Month 


Milk from the Soya or. Soja Bean]. 


Tasect, Frieuds and Woes 


The Orchard— 


Notes for the Month 
Faking Blood Oranges 
Plant Bug Pests. 


* The Wonderberry 


The Loganberry 
A Striking Exhibit at the Show 


The Farm— 


Poultry Farming on Small Holdings. 


About’ Pigeons— 


The Exhibition Homer 


For the Ladies— 
The Question 
What. a ‘Left-Handed Marriage’ 
Means : 
‘Sam Slick’ on the Kiss. 
Washing Silk Handkerchiefs. 
Household Hints 


The Young Folks— 


The Moon Elf 
Military Strategy. 


Woro0 RIAL. 
The Flower Garden— 
Notes for the Month 
The Carnation—lis History, Vari- 
eties, and Uses 
Hints on the Cnitivation of Carna- 


Why a Red Sky at Night. Vortells a. 
Fine Day 

What ihe Saying, ‘Robbing Peter 
to Pay Pan) Arose From 


A Note on the Working of Soils 
The Cost of a Bad Collar 
The Onion Kel Worm 


The Poultry Yard - 
Tick Fever in Fowls 
How. Mexicans Test Eggs 


Conundruame, 


tions Wit anp Homovr_ 


Tried: Briends. 


BICKFORD’S 


EMBROGATION— 


for Rhcumatisin. Sciatica, ote. 


CLOUDY AMMONIA — 


for. the Laundry, or Toilet. 


COUGH ELIXIR— 
The,Champion, Cure, 


MENTHOL EMULSION 


for Wasting Diseases. 


FLUID MAGNESIA— 
the Family, Medicine. 


EXTRACT OF MALT— 


Hesence, of Nutrient. 


HEADACHE CURE— 


a specific ; none better, 


SOLUBLE PHENYLE— | 
- A perfect disinfectant. 
“OUR: JACK.” EUCALYPTUS 


OIL— 
Best in the World. 


_- TEAPOT FREE. 
Yo all customers, a Decorated: China Teapot 
will be given away with a 4-Ib. parcel of. our. fine 
blended Pekoe flavored Tea. — 
The lot 4s.; with this Piitchase you are getting the 


best value for cash, 


DRUMMOND BROS., 


144 RUNDLE STREET. 
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NOTICES. 
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ie . 

ALL COMMUNICATIONS, literary 
‘or business, must he. addressed to the 
Managing Editor “ Australian Gardener,” 
20 Waymouth Street, Adelaide, and not 
to any individual member of the séatf. 


SUBSCRIPTION.—Posted to: any 
address in Australasia, 3/6 per year, in 
advance. Subscriptions-can commence 
at any time during the year. Specimen 
copy free. 


WHOLESALE AGENTS have been 
appointed in every State in the Com- 
monwealth, viz. 

ADELAIDE : Messrs, Atkinson & Co and 
W. C. Rigby 
Srpmgy : Messrs. Gordon & Goitch 
Mepourxe: Messrs, Gordon & Gotch 
Horart: Messrs. J Walch & Son and 
Gordon & Gotch 
Perrn: Measrs. Gordon & Goich 
Brispane: Messrs. Gordon & Gotch’ 
. also 
Wuutinaron, N.Z.: Messrs. Gordon and 
Gotch 


CANVASSERS WANTED in 
town to solicit subscriptions. 
liberal commission. 


TO ADVERTISERS. — Particulars of 
rates wili be supplied on application. 
Alterations of advertisements must be in 
our hands noé later than the 20th of the 
month. 


every 
Very 


Questions and Answers. 


QUERIES. — Readers are invited to send 
us queries on any matters on which they 
want information. No charge is made for 
the insertion of questions, but the following 
conditions should be borne in mind, 1. 
One-question only should ba written on 
one sheet of paper. 2. One side only of the 
paper should be written upon. 3, Querists 
must forward their names and addresses 
{not necessary for publication). 

ANSWERS TO QUERIES.—The queries 
sent us will be answeréd by men who know 
the subjects, but at the same time we shall 
be glad to receive answers to any published 
trom readera who caa give the information 
asked for. Our aim is to get our readers 
to help one another, and no one is better 
able to help a smali gardener than another 
owner of a small garden who has gained 
experience in dealing with the many diffi- 
culties that have to be faced, : 


GERANIUM CUTTINGS TURNING 
BEACK. 


A. ¥F., Wallaroo.—You have probably 
kept the Geranium cuttings too damp. 


Try again, and taking shoots getting 


firm ; the soft green shvots at this 


~ ‘Belated,’ 
likely your plants have made too vigorous 


Mix. 
some sand with the soil, and place a little 
on the top of the pot. - 


serngon will be Hable to damp off. 


A x be Fon * * 
OFF, 
Mitcham.— We. think is 


growth, and that you have not kept them 
thinned enough, so that the flowers have 
not been able to set. 


* * * * * re 


SALT APPLIED TO LAWN. 


‘Worm,’ Payneham.—-A heavy dressing 
of salt might well have the effect you 
describe, of causing the lawn to have a 
‘burnt up’ appearance, but it will probably 
get all right ayain, and in any case there 
ig nothing you can do now. As to the 
worm casts, we don’t think the salt was 
the best treatment if you wanted to get 
rid of the worms, and we should have 
prefered lime, 

re uet * * % * 
STRIKING ROSE CUTTINGS 

HS., Maylands.—Cuttings of ‘loses 
may be planted now, either in pots or in 
a sheltered, shady border. Select firm 
shoots of the current year’s growth, and 
cut close to a joint at the bottom, and 
shorten the top, so that the cuttings may 
be abot 9 inches long, Bury the bottom 
very firmly in the ground, Remove the 
leaves from the part buried in the ground, 
but leave the others, if there are any. 
Givew good soaking of water, and mulch 
with a little old leaf-mould or cocoa-fibre. 
Plant in rows L ft-apart, and 3 or 4 in. 
apart in the rows. 


* Ea * * * 4 


AILING LEGHORN. 


A. A.,Willamulka.—If your birds eat 
well, and there is no sign of anything 
being amiss with the throat, I should look 
upon the ailment as a mere cold, and 
‘this will probably right itself. It is 
nothing unusual to see fowls apparently 
well, but giving a croaking sound when 
moved. You may give the bird a tea- 
spoonful of linseed jelly twice daily, or a 
little glycerine, to. soothe the irritant 


i Ne 


symptoms. UG GSI GRE 
shows itself, in “Nothing 
injurious would be likely to .arise from 


Pyrite ie: 


/ the scratching ut the manta heap, niles ~ 


ioe ei ete ah ae i ee tenibes 2: 
‘TOMATO .FLOWERS DROPPING 222" substance hag heen picked up which 


has become lodged j in the-throut 


Oe * 7 * * * 


‘GAS LEME, 
“Young Orchardist,’ Croydon —(as. 
line will injure everything it comes in 
contract with, and we should: certainly 
advise you not to uge it amoug your fruit 
trees, between winter greens, 
the bulbs. It would certiinly injure 
bulbs, and you would be very fortunate if 
other things escaped, a good dressing of 
gas lime would be 4 or 5 tons to the acre. 
There is a great temptation to use drastic 
measures of this kind when tormented by 
snails and insects of various kinds, but we. 
fear in many cases the remedy is worse 
than the disease. ; 


and above 


Adopt milder measures ; 
ordinary lime could be scattered about 
with safety, and we thinka few ducks 
turned out would vive a good account of 
theinselves. 


EDITORIAL. 


SE e se SRD 
Hae growers are now in the 
thick of garnering their 


fruit, busy as bees. In the study 
of human nature this busy time 
gives many opportunities to reflect 
upon the character and backbone 
of the country, the producers. As 
the collecting of fruit goes on the 
producer is subject -to varying 
moods of satisfaction and degrees 
of disappointment. Altogether his 
crop is perhaps the best he has 
ever had, and calculated in money 
means more to~him than any 
previous year. So far so good. 
But the backbone during the days 
of harvesting is subject to a good 
many twists and turns and bending, 
if not concussion by shock. In 
the first place there is the waste. 
Why should so much, so many 
thousands of bushels of fruit go to 


Apnl, Word 


‘ Oh,’’ says the careless 
husbandman,  “‘ that 
There is always a per- 


waste. 
cannot he 
helped. 
centage of fallings that cannot be 
avoided, andthe best. thing to do 
is turn them into pork. So if the 
fruit does not bring in ready cash 
as apples we get a lot of it back in 
pig, which means cash in another 


form.’’ Quiteso. But that is not 
waste. What we mean by waste 
is the better class of fruit that 


drops every morning and is allowed 


to go to the pigs when it may be 


carefully gathered and selected for 
the market. “ Ah,’ says the 
astute orchardist, ‘‘do you think 
the market purchasers do not know 
a’ case of fallings when he sees 
them.” But, 
again, the gardener is not careful 


Of course he does. 


enough to select the fallings that 
are fit for human consumption and 
those that are fit only for pigs. 
He treats the purchaser and the 
pigs both alike, which the pur- 
chaser naturally enough resents 
and will not pay. The refrain of 
the good housewife in the city at 
the present moment when apples 
are in abundance is that she cannot 
get a decent case of fruit. This is 
not theoretical fudge, but absolute 
fact: | 
have met gentlemen who volunteer 
the information without either 
knowledge or bias upon the state- 
indeed, 


pocket 


ment. One man, took a 


sovereign from his and 


handed it to a grower with the 
send some good 


” 


remark, ‘‘ Here, 


fruit to my house. No question 
as to price or stipulation of any 
kind. 
and trusted to the growers’ 
to discharge the obligation, 
must be number of 


opportunities for the grower to 


honor 
‘There 


any such 


During the last few days we 


He just wanted good, fruit. 
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dispose of his produce. ‘he 


trouble, however, is that he is too 


busy with the oversea markets to 
bother about the trifling consump- 


tion of a few cases here and there.. 


And there is where comes in one 


of his disappointments, and his 


satisfaction is just that though there 


is a lot of waste and the price of 
fruit for immediate consumption is 
he makes up for it in the 
aggregate price of his crop. ‘Ihe 
however, finds no 
the satisfaction of 


low, 


city consumer, 
reconipense in 
the grower. 


While the 
quietly up his sleeve at the sum 
total of his crop he looks with 
soine chagrin at the fact that he 
might have done better. For 
instance, the codliii moth 
number of fungus diseases have had 
a great deal more of their share 
than they should have had. There 


producer chuckles 


and a 


again the producer cannot blame 
the moth or the disease, though he 
always does so. ‘The remedy is in 
his own hands, for by industrious 


regard of possibilities he could have 


‘done away with both the moth and 


the disease. His gospel should be 
that his ’ trees” are 
producing a marketable fruit. If 


ga railway engine, 


“ynachines “for 


he were runnin 
or any other kind of a machine’ 
and neglected to clean and-oil it 
and adjust any parts that were not 
working true his engine or machine 
would inevitably break down at 
some time or other, and most likely 
when he least could afford to do 
without its service. 
true of the apple-producing machine 
Tt will not stand neglect. If it 
requires spraying oil it must have 
it, and at the right time. Equally 
if the moth is laying its eggs all 
over the tree, the fruit cannot resist 


‘appointment. 


It is equally’ 


a 


_the conseqttences itself, any more 


than an engine can by itself resist 
rust. ‘The tree must be cleaned and 
if the orchardist will not do it, and) 
do it thoroughly, he must. not be 
Surprised if his fruit 1s rotten with 
disease, or if the inspector should 
happen along and demand that he 
should cut it down. The fault is 
clearly not in the tree itself. 

’ And so the business goes on. If 
the man does not succeed he is 
and 
everything else but himself. He 
is particulary keen on blaming the 
man who handles the fruit after it 
leaves the orchard. 


ready to blame everybody 


The packer, 
the shipper; the home buyer, the 
the seller, all come in 
and dis- 


merchant, 
for a share of his anger 
No doubt the pro- 
ducer has a lot to put up with in 
of the 
one hands that have to deal with 


carelessness hundred and’ 
his goods before the actual money 
is placed to hig credit, but all this 
being So he Should be particuts irly 
cateful to see that he is not w anting 
inthe neceSSary industry and care 
in producing and marketing the 
very best article for conSumption. i 


la MY JEWELLER. 
oe 


ava 4G. W. Cox,. 


FOR 


WATCH 


CLOCK REPAIRS. 


Good Work at Moderate 
‘Watches Cleaned from 2s, 6d. 


A well-selected stock of Watches and 
Jewellery at fair play prices. 


1 Rundle Street, nective "em 


And at 146 Rundle Street 


Charger, 
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If you want | 
GOOD VALUE FURNITURE | 
At Moderate Prices | 

With a Guarantee of Satisfaction | 
| Send Your Orders to | 


GROOKS & BR & BEGORER. 


Our Furniture is all male | All upholstering is done on 
by European Labor only. | 


Our Own Premises. 
AND IS THE Bes zr. 


NOTH .=--We allow 23 per cent Discount for Cash. 


Send for our Furniture Catalogue and price list. The 
best in the State. 


OUR MOTTO IS— 


“ Courtesy, Hairness, Promptness, Satisfaction.” 


All orders and enquiries receive Prompt Attention. 


rg Rundle Street (Hardware). Chesser St. (Furniture), Adelaide. 
DDRE 6 ® St. Vincent Street (Hardware and Furniture), Port Adelaide. 
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CROOKS & BROOKER, 


HOUSE FURNISHERS. 


SOME OF @UR PRICES: 


9 piece Saddlebrg Suite, Stained Kauri Frames _ ... +9 fn) i) (0 
ge b “ a a eke Mange 10 15 0 
g « «“ « — Solid Blackwood 0t os Na ih 
Our Jubilee Suite in Tapestry and Plush 715 0 
7 piece Leather Suite, Stained Frame is in8 2 ORO 
6 piece Suite, ‘Tapestry and Plush or Leather ote —6B MO 
Smoking Room Suite, Saddlebag, 9 pieces, Solid Blackwood rete 25 10) 0 
Morris Chairs, Solid Blackwood... 900 oe a ie 
a m0 a se Spring Seated an Bs I i 
Club Chair, Plain Seated, Pantasote Leather ... st ajo 315 0 
Box Couch, in Cretonne 20am O 
Bedroom Suite, Light Pine and Ash J0 10 O 
do, Kauri and Ash. ... as noua ts 20 10 O 
do. Blackwood or Huon Pine ced ut me 3 of 8 
do. Kauri Pine, Rosewood Stained De 51 10 0 
- Reliance Hand Sewing Machines © 2 5 0 
.. Domestic do do. Hy wie oe Hh eee Bes] Otse () is 
Domestic Drop Head Treadle do. 618 6 
mt A 


Rotary Washers, from 


CALL AND INSPECT OR WRITE TO 
Adelaide OR Pt: Adelaide 
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LONG SPURRED au, 6 dhaispk@oe eae “©. nULIP POPPY, 6d pit. 
: _ Seedsmen and. Nurserymen, _ ip 
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A Few Choice Gloxinias. 


ithe ‘lower Cen 


Notes for the Month. 


ae — Keep on Improving, — 
~ There are fow gardens in which perfect 
form has been attained, and there are few 
who fully realise what an important part 
form plays in the garden landscape, and 
that the graceful curves and sweeps of 
lawn and bordar are as satisfying in a 
sense as color. Every year should see 
some improvemonts made in this respect 
another stage reached: in the progress to- 


wards perfection. Besides effective and 


harmonious grouping of tree and scrub 
we undoubtedly want grace of outline— 
contour; and we want variety. We have 
had the whole summer in which to scan 
the garden features in the plentitude of 
bloom and leafage ; we have had the op- 
portunity to observe what itis, and topaint 
« mental picture of what it should be. 
Here isa straightline or an ugly angle 
that wants correcting. In another place 
‘perhaps there is monotony of forms; the 
border wants deepening and throwing out 
here and there. Youder the lawn must 
sweep into the border, aud so on until the 
right effect is produced. Or maybe we 
crave for change, and would alter. the 


design as we vary the color every year. 
The garden is plastic in the hands of a 
skilful designer. He alters a few lines, 
converts a portion of lawn into border, 
and border into lawn, and a transfor- 
mation is effected. We have only to vary 
our scheme in planting the herbaceous 
plants and summer annuals to make it stil 
more complete. If a garden is well de- 
signed in the first instance with a minority 
of paths, an absence of angles, and the 
utmost nade of its space there can be no 
endtothe variations of whichit is capable. 
There are few perhaps who have such a 
craving for variety, but at the same time 
there is a great advantage in these experi- 
ments and continual alterations, for the 
happiest effect are often obtained by 
chance. Ever day Nature’s great garden 
and our neighbour’s gardens have some 
suggestion to offer us, and if we are not 
wise enough to resister these hints ‘where 
every day we turn the leaf to read thei,’ 
and apply them at the first opportunity, 
we are not true gardeners. 

Now, then, is thy time to make our 
plans and put them into execution before 
theautumnrains make the work impossible 
and causeadelay Peg out your outlines, 


and in forming curves the amateur cannot 


‘borate design. 


‘should be filled up with loam. 
‘thickly with the best English lawn grass 
‘need procurable, and cover it with a film. 


do better than seek the assistance of ih: 
garden hose, for, with its supple substance. 


‘it readily falls into the graceful curves 
“one has in one’s mind. Avoid insignifi- 


cant turns and twists, let the curves be. 
bold, free, and easy. Aim at broad effects 

and avoid petty details. Where a large. 
lawn is to be treated it should not be cut 


‘up into numerous little flower beds of ela- 


Let larger beds occupy 
the space towards the verge of the lawn, 
and let these be just sufficiently Jarge and 


~ just sufficiently varied to break up what. 
‘might bea monotony of green. 


That 
sward and flower bed may delightfully 
mingle, and the eye catch glimpse of 
smooth lawn between and beyond. The 
beds may be formed in the shape of S’s 


‘concave and convex crescents, and similar- 


designs with bold, free curves throwing 
out an occasional arm far into the sward. 


But let there be no confusion of lines or: 


undue encroachments on the lawn to de- 
stroy the sense of spaciousness of generous. 
breadth which constitutes its chief charm, 


— Look to the Lawn. — 
English grass lawns can he prepared an@ 


sown this month. The utmost care should 


‘be taken in the preparation of the soil. 


The ground should be deeply trenched, and. 
the subsoil broken up. A good garden: 
‘loam, not necessarily very rich but con 
taining a fair portion of humus, should 
be supplied to a considerable and equal 
depth all over. | This is most important 
for the lawn is one of the first things. 
to show the effects of a dry snmmer, and 1f 


supplied with a suflicient body of soil it ig. 


able to hold more moisture in reserve. A 
perfect level must be provided with the. 
aid of a spirit level and other means, and 
all holes and hollows that may occu- 
Sow 


of light soil. Roll the lawn before and 
after sowing, and at intervals during sub_ 
sequent growth. It should be kept closely: 
mown, and if this is done frequently the 
mowings may remain to enrich the soil. 


Other excellent fertilizers are wood ashes 


with a little bonedust or saperphosphate- 
jutermixed, and an occasional top dressing 
at two yearly intervals of fine compost: 

; seo Sa 


10 


met cement 


' _ Prepare for Shrub Planting. - Sa * 


The season for tree gilt shrub ionvanns 
being close at hand, the places to receive 
them should be thorcughly prepared. 
Where the whole of 2 bed er border can- 
not he trenched and the soil renewed a 
‘wide, deep hole should be dug for the 
plant right down into the subsvil. The 
poorest of the soil should then be thrown 
out, and a well prepared soil sustituted. 
It is an excellent plan to fill the bottom 
of the hole with succulent green stuff from 
the rubbish heap. This makes a. cool 
moist bottom of gradually decaying veze- 
table mould for the plant. This hole 
can remain open to await the coming of 
the tree, or can be filled up temporarily» 
and in any case is ready when the busy 
planting season arrives. 


— Summer Annuals, — 


We advised the sowing of many hardy 
summer annuals last month. If this has 
“heen neglected it should be attended to 
‘during the present month. The same 
remarks with regard to deep cultivation 
applies equally to these. ‘The greater the 
depth of humie soil the more independent 
the plants will be of surface watering in 
the summer. It is always wise at this 
geason to have a good supply of well- 
rotted manure on hand for the purvose of 
digging in and deepening flower borders. 
wo feet of good soil should be the min- 
imum depth all over the garden. 


_— Sundry. Work, — 


The wind and heavy rain freqently 
experienced at this season make it 
“necessary to tieup and stake many 
‘plants afresh.” es 
“Exhausted and dying plants, withered 
stalks, and all untidy matter should ibe 
promptly removed to prevent that bed- 
“‘raggled, unkempt appearance gardens too 
often present at this time of year. 


_-~ The Autumn Attractions, — 


The Anemone Japonica is one of the 


glories oftheautumn. Both the pink and> 


the white varieties are quite hardy, increase 
rapidly, and are extremely decorative both 
for indoor and-garden--purposes, - 


© Michaelmas Daisies or the Perennial 
Aster, besides their eft, mebulous beauty, 


judicious disbuddinyg. 


The 
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have also the virtue of flowering profusely 
at this season. They are best replanted 
every year after flowering. The roots 
increase rapidly, and a big root will divide 
into several plants. 


Dahlias should still be making a display 
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if the attention we have so often urged 4 


has been given them. 


Chrysanthemum, the autumn queen of 
flowers, should now be justifying its title. 


They are always improved, even when . & 


only grown for garden decoration, by 
In doing so select 
the largest and most promising of the 
terminal buds, and reduce the side buds. 
Liquid manure, soot water more especially 
will intensify the color of the flower and 
give more onto the foliage. 


— Roses. — 


As May is a favorable month for plant- 
ing and transplanting Roses the ground 
should be thoroughly trenched and drained 
now for their reception. 


— Cuttings. — 


Cuttings of hard-wooded trees and 
shrubs can be taken at this season. 


bs Hollyhocks. — 


Hollyhocks, when they. have: finished 
flowering, can be cut down within 6 inches 
of the ground. To propagate them the 
root can be divided or cuttings taken off 
the basal shoots. 


‘Carnation. 


‘Its Eisen Varieties 
fo we and Uses. : 


‘Extracts from a pane read by W. We, 
ell of Franklin, Pa, before the 


‘American Carnation Society, in conven- 


tion at Pittsburgh, Pa., 


26 and 27, 1910.] 


January 


— Karly History of the Carnation, — 


The Carnation, or to express its name 


‘in strictly botanical terms, Dianthus 


caryophyllus, is, according to Loudon, a 


“native. of southern Europe, and has been 


found ‘growing naturally, in England. 
The - (Baie name, Dianthus, is com- 


the 
“famili iar Sweet William; but thé one 


Yellow Gino Carnation. 


ae ys of (ache Greek words, meaning 
the flower of the Gods, or the Deity ; 
which has led certain writers to cul it 
the Divine Flower,.a name which might 
well be exchanged for one more simple 
and comprehensible, The specitic name, 
earyophyllus, has reference to the clove- 
like fragrance of the flowers ; while the 
common name, Carnation, has for its 
base the Latin word “carnis,’ meaning 
flesh, in allusion to the pink or flesh 
color of the flowers in their wild state, 
~ There are many different species in 
genus Dianthus, including the 
that. most nearly resembles the Carnation 
is the Pink, with its several varieties. 
Where it grows naturally, the Carna- 
tion has single flowers, about one inch in 
diameter, having ‘but five petals ; ‘but 
variation, selection, and cultivation have 
80 changed its character that flowers four 
inches .in diameter are, now produced, 
having a very great number of petals, a 
‘The ordinary garden Carnation is a 
hardy perennial that blooms but once ub 
year; the flurist’s Carnation of to- -day” is 


undoubtedly the result of changes’ that 
have taken place: in its habits, through 


selecting | and cultivating the most 


promising plants produced by natural 
‘variation, until now it may be had in 
bloom during the entire year ; but in the 
evolutionary operation it’ has lost. a 
portion of its hardiness, probably, 
because of the higher temperature” to 


“which it has been subjected for genera- 


A sal 
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tions, during the cold season of the 
year ; although this loss could perhaps be 
regained by reversing the process that 
brought about the change and gradually 
hardening the plant until it could with- 
stand the rigors of our severe winters. 
This change from summer-blooming ‘to 
perpetual-blooming:is not confined to the 
Carnation ; but has been accomplished in 
the case of other plants. 
Chrysanthemums have been grown 
from seed that was saved from the erdi- 
nary. seasonal-blooming kinds, that have 
developed into varieties that have been 
had in flower every month of the year, 
and the Rose is one of the most familiar 
examples of a plant that has been 
changed from an annual to a continuous 
bloomer through the treatment accorded 
to it under modern methods of culture. 


— The Carnation Then and Now, — 


The flower to-day, and 
especially in this country, is the most 
popular flower produced by the florists, 
having overtaken and passed the old- 
time favorite, the Rose, in the race for 
popular favor, and of being 
referred to aa the divine flower it might 
very truthfully be ae the people‘s 
flower 

To become really popular, a flower 
must possess several of the following 
the first of which is 
beauty, indefinable and 
elusive quality. In addition, it should 
have a pleasant odor and be capable of 
being used in a variety of ways and for 


Carnation 


instead: 


qualifications, 
a somewhat 


Varions purposes. 


Its texture should be-such that it will ’ 


remain in fairly good condition. for a 
reasonable length of time, and its success- 
ful cultivation should be so simple that it 
can be grown and sold profitably at such 
a price that the ordinary flower-user can 
afford to buy it freely. All these various 
possessed by the 
it may be 


requirements are 
Carnation, and, in addition, 
procured at any time during the entire 
year. 


Loses, Violets, Lilies of the. Valley,... 
other » 


Chrysanthemums, and. many 
will continue 


admirers, and will always, be in demand, 


flowers 


When in Season ; but some of them are, 


to+have their . 
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difficult to produce with profit and the 
most of them are more expensive, bulk 
for bulk. than are carnations. Several 
years ago, at one of the conventions of 
the Society of American Florists, an 
essayist seemed to think that,in a few 
years, Orchids would become as_ plentiful 
and popular as Roses; but the predic- 
tion has not been and will not be verified 
for two reasons ; first they more 
difficult to cultivate and produce and, 
second, because of this difficulty their 
price will never become popular. 


are 


The development and improvement 
of the Carnation have taken place with 
comparatively recent both as 
regards the size colour, and quality of 
its flowers and the number of desirable 
varieties. Thirty or forty years since, 
the florist was confined mainly to such 
kinds as Edwardsii, De Grauw, La Purites 


Miss Jolliffand Astoria. 


‘ Buttercup one of the best of the 
earlier yellows, although like most of the 
later kinds of that colour, decidedly bizarre 
came later;and was followed by Grace 
Wilber, Albertini, Mrs. Bradt and a host, 
of other slowly improving kinds, until the 
lift of aspirants for .a place on the Car- 
pation stage reached well up into the 
hundreds. 

Daybreak, oridinated and disseminated 
by Simmons of Geneva, Ohio, was one of 
the best and most profitable Carnations 
of its day, which is now over, and was 
probably one of the progenitors of the 
fine variety Enchantress and other kinds 
having the Daybreak shade of pink. 
William Scott was another easily grown 
and useful sort, but it, too, is now eclipsed. 


time, 


While the Carnation is not a native of 
this continent, certain writers speak of 
the varieties now. in conclusion here, 
cellectively, asthe American Carnation ; . 
but abetter term would bein American 
varieties of Carnations, as they nearly all 
originated here. 

_At the Royal sttory, held at Newcastle: 


on-Tyne, England,in,1908 and practically. . 


open to all. exhibitors, - many vases of 
British Carnations were shown, having, in 
the. main, stiff stem,.and large flowers ; 


put the flowers were nearly all of coarse | 
texture, and the most of them had_ split, . 


calyces ; decidediy the finest Carnations 
in the great Show were those of American 
origin. 

— Its Value in Decorations. — 


Carnation flowers may be appropriately 
used on many occasions and in a variety 
of ways ; from a single flower on a coat. 
lapel to the most elaborate floral design 
or other form of decoration. 


They are welcomed in the sick room, or 
the hospital ward. are suitable for the 
placements or the centerpiece for the 
dinner table, and clusters or sprays of the 


- flowers, when arranged with taste and 


skill in combination with a suflicient. 
amount of suitable greenery, are much 
asked for and appreciated for funeral 
occasions ; whileno flower can be used to 
better advantage in a pleasing arangement 
to place beside the door of the house where 
death has entered in lieu of the somber 
crape ; and, because of their excellent 
lasting quality, they are one of the very 
best: flowers to use to send a long distance, 
or when they are required to be kept for 
a considerable time before being used. 


If it were not for being so wasteful 
many of the arrangements of Carnation 
flowers would be improved in appearance 
if Carnation~ buds and foliage were 
combined with the flowers, 

For the uses enumerated, the Carnation 
flowers should be of good quality ; to 
produce such, the propagation and culture 
of the plants, and the gathering and care 
of the flowers after being grown, must be 
carefully and properly attended  to,. 
necessitating unflagging attention on the. 
part of the grower. This is not alone the 
case with the Carnation plants and flowers 
but applies as well to all the stock in the 
florist‘s domain, a fact which all p!ants- 
men do not seem to appreciate. 

'f eternal yigilance is the price of 
liberty, ‘it is no less the price of good 
plants and flowers ; the difference in the 
success of various florists may generally 
be ascribed to the continous care bestowed 
on his stock by the successful grower. and 
the intermittent care and partial neglect 
in this respect, of his less successful 
neighbour. 


YOMMERCIAL AND ORNAMEN- 

/ AL PRINTING of every descrip- 
tion, in first-class style, on the shortest. 
notice, and at cheapest rates, at tho. 
sy Australian Gardener” Printing Works, | 
Scrymgour’s Buildings, 20 Waymouth 
Stréet, Adelaide. 
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Carnation Bracket in — 
Position. 


(Ce AND ORNAMEN- 
TAL PRINTING of every descrip- 
tion in first-class style, on the shortest 
notice, and at cheapest rates, by the 
“ Australian Gardener’ Printing and 
Publishing Coy., Scrymgour’s Buildings 
20 Waymouth Street, Adelaide. 
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HINTS ON THE CULTIVA- 
TION OF CARNATIONS. _ 


Carnation’ growing of late has made 
rapid improvements 
- The old varieties are very rire in an 
up to date growers’ yarden. 
The 
popular for their continual blooming. 
Spring 


perpetual varieties are most 


varieties produce beautiful 
flowers for the Spring Shows, but after 
that season very small resultsare obtained 
thus making the 
sought for. 


Perpetual varieties 
Carnations may be grown successfully 
almost any soil, providing it is 
prepared with a knowledge of 
requirements. 


in 


their 


Carnations require to be grown from 
the shade of trees and high fences, to 
keep them healthy and free from disease, 

A convenient size bed for the Carna- 
tions to grow in is abont four feet wide 
and as long as the garden will allow. 

This enables the grower to get about 
the plants to tie them up or do anything 
in connection with their requirements. 

The best soil for the carnation to grow 
in is a suff loam with enough grit in it to 
make it friable. 7 

When digging up the bed avoid 
bringing up subsoils, and raise the bed a 
few inches above the path to avoid an 
excess of moisture. Although Carnations 
love water they canuot thrive with 
swamping. 

Should the soil be light add anything 
in the way of decayed cow manure or 
garden refuse well decomposed, heavy 
loam, or clay. 

If on the contrary the soil is stiff, give 
a good coat of lime, wood ashes, or sand, 
and dig well in. Make a rule to have 
the beds made a week or two before 
planting. 

— Manure. — 

The most practical way to use manure — 
is to judge yourself the condition of the 
soil, and work into the bed bone dust or 
bone manure not too fine ground up to 
half pound per square yard. 

Avoid at all times strong chemical 
manures unless you plant the Carnations 
as annuals, 


Best liquid manure is made from ‘cow 
manure, tape 


The steady growing of the Carnation 
is most preverable. When the plants 
show a blne-yreen sheen on the foliage — 


they are doing well. 
é — Pests. — sete 


Although the Carnation is a’ hardy 
growing plant, it is not without its: 
pests. : 

Thrip in the springtime is most 
It wi'l spoil the best’ of: 
flowers if steps are not taken in’ time to 
check them. 

Gishurst used per 
directions on the box once or twice 2: 
week, is one of the best remedies. The 


best time to-use this préparation is inthe 


troublesome. 


Compound, as 


evening, and when the plants are showing 
the buds. This remedy is also a great 
check on the small black ant. 


— Preparing for Exhibition. — 


In preparing the buds for exhibition it 
is well to thin them out, leaving from 
four to ten buds, according to the strength 
of the plants, leaving crown: buds to 
flower. These should be set up into 
brackets (as illustrated) -before the buds 
commence to open, using air-tight flower 
pots to cover them. This mode of 
covering protects the flower from the 
weather and-pests, and allows tlie flower 
to develop to its full size. It is most 
interesting to look at the flowers in their 
different stages. . ; 

Should the black ants find their wa 
into the brackets after the flower, tease 
out a small piece of cotton wool and cover 
the flower up. This prevents the ants 
from getting into the flower to carry on 
its destruction. 

The Carnation bracket is my own 
manufacture. 


— Rust. — 


This is a round swelling of the leaves, 
which afterwards bursts and sets free 
more spores of the fungus. The most 
effective way to deal with it is to cut the 
affected leaves off and burn them. Give 
frequent dustings of fresh lime. The 
same applies to Spot, which is noticed as 
purple ‘spots, chiefly caused through 
dampness in the cold wet months. 
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Marguerite 


Garnation, 


— Dressing Blooms. — 
’ Lstrongly object to this practice. It is 
Exhibit 
the flowers as you have grown them; it 
is’ more satisfactory to your neizhbor, and 


not sportsman like to do so 


to your eredit and honor: 

~ Carnation growing should not be 
brought down to making the flowers. 
Keep the cultivation of the Carnation as 
a hobby ; the game will last much longer, 
and the competitions will be most keen 
and sought after, 

= Pruning, — 

This is a very important item. Take 
away all dried shoots and flowers, keep 
young wood going, aud your plairts will 
be very little trouble. After spring 
flowering season most work will be 
found, 

— Propagating. — 

The Perpetual varieties will strike root 
‘readily from cuttings taken from the 
flower spike. Pull the cuttings off and 
‘take away the lower leaves, place in 4 
box about seven inches deep containing 
sharp sand half its depth, cover the box 
with glass, and keep in a shady place, 
keeping the sand moist. Dry the glass 
‘daily, and remove the same when the 
cuttings begin to grow. 

‘Spring flowering varieties will give the 
best results from Jayers. Choose healthy 


young wood for the purpose. Choose 
healthy young wood for the purpose, 
elean away all dr7 leaves, etc., make a 
slit underneath about one inch long, and 
pin the same- down, covering the layer 


with sand or light soil. 


: : W.-D, ROBINSON. 
Highgate, South Australia. 


| Scarlet Flake Carnation. 


ere 


K Deadly Blossom. . 


The ‘death plant? of Java has flowers 
which continually give off a perfume so 


-powerfnl as to. overcome, if inhaled for 


any length of time, a full-grown man, 
and which kills all forms of insect life 
that come under its influence, 


The Melbourne 


Tailoring Depot, 
No. 10 ARCADE, Adelaide. 


Absolutely the best in the States. 
Customers have a choice of over 2,000. 
patterns, 

New Goods now open for Spring and: 
Summer wear. : 

First-class fit aud workmanship guar- 
anteed. : ; 


NOTE THE ADDRESS, and profit 
by ordering your next suit from us. We 
post free to country customers patterns. 
and self-measurement forms. 

Please mention this paper. 


LONDON DIRECTORY 
é (Published Annually) 
NABLES traders throughout the 


World to communicate direct with 
English : : 
MANUFACTURERS & DEALERS 
in each class of goods, Besides being a. 
complete commercial guide to London 
and its suburbs the Directory contains 


lists of , 
EXPORT MEROHANTS > 
with the goods they ship, and the Colonial 
and Foreign Marketa they supply ; 
STEAMSHIP LINES 

arranged under the Ports to which they 
sail, and indicating the approximate 
sailings ;, a ; : 

PROVINCIAL TRADE NOTICES 
of leading . Manufacturers, Merchants, 
etc., in the principal provincial towns and 
industrial centres of the United King- 
dom. ; 

A copy of the current edition will be 
forwarded, freight paid, on receipt of 
Postal Order for 20s. 


Dealers seeking Agencies can adver- 
tise their trade cards for £1, or larger 
advertisements from £3. 


The London Directory Co. Ld. 
25 Abehureh Lane, London, E.C. 


THE AUSTRALIAN 


BEE BULLETIN 


A Monthly Journal 
Devoted to Bee Keeping. 


Edited and Published by E, TIPPER 
West Maitland; Apiary, Willow ‘Tre 
. New South Wales. 
Girculated in all the Australian Coloni ¢ 
New Zealand, and Cape of Good Hope, 


Per Annum 5s., booked 6s 6d. in Au 
ralasia, outside N.S.W.. add 6d. postage. 
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Lawn Decoration. 

A paper by Edwin Lonsdale, recently 
read before the Florists Club of Philadel- 
phia:— 

Lawn adornment opens up a very wide 
field, altogether too wide to be considered 
at all satisfactory in the brief space that 
masy bealloted to its consideration this 
eveniug: so the best that can be doue 
with so important a subject 
existing conditions is to give the samea 
“touch and go”’ treatment. 

The first thing that naturally 
suggests itself when considering the 
embellishments to a lawn is the produc- 
tien of an inviting and restful effect, and 
the very best material to make use of is 
shrubbery and shade trees judiciously 


under 


planted ; and what is of equal importance. 


a seat hore and there; let these be ax 
informal, or as rustic, yet as comfortable 
for the purpose intended as it is possible 
to have them. Let shrubs, both the 
desiduous flowering and the drnamental 
evergreens be’ disposed as nearly with 
natural effect as possible. Many of the 
atrong growing grases add a grace to any 
plantation thot nothing else can give. 

Do not dot plants on a lawn unless the 
planting is made to appear to have natir- 
ally escaped from-a nearby group. . I 
once saw alawn planted with auch regular- 
jty that in the distance the bushes had the 
appearance of cocks of hay. 
Let the shrubs occupy space on the axteme 
outsides of the lawn, avoiding straight 
lines in the planting in all cases, and 
allowing sufficient space between “each 
plant for future development. For a few 
years after planting, what may seem too 
much room may be occupied with such 
flowering annuals as may suggest them- 
selves to those who have the work in 
sharge, and. the more lasting hardy 
perennials could ‘to advantage be inter- 
spersed between 

Great care must be exercised in’ the 
association of the varicolored annuals 
and the perenial flowering plants to avoid 
. It is, by far, easior 
to avoid color clashes in the tender 
bedding plant combinations than it is 
with the hardy out-door tlowering plants, 


clashes in coloring. 


although too often we see the scarlet 
zoual pelargoniums and the magenta 
pink colored varieties of the same in too 
close proximity with each other to be 
harmonious. 

Vases judiciously placed—which means 
never in the centre of a plot or lawn— 
and where water is of easy access s0 as to 
givean abundance when requisite; which ia 
generally once a day and frequently twice 
are oftentimes very effective; especially 
is this the case on the edye of 2 pond 
or lake; but by all meaus refrain from 
planting purple petunias in the same vase 
with scarlet geraniums or any other colors 
with which they may produce discord. 

Many of my hearers will remember 
that strong paper read at a convention in 
the early history of the ‘society of 
American florists, held in Buifalo, N. Y., 
in which the esaayist advocated the 
omission of all flowering plants from 
lawne and pleasure grounds, and having 
nothing but grass, trees and shrubbery, 
and it also will be remembered what an 
uproar there was all over the country in 
vigorous protest. 
lady visitor at Girard College, on enter- 
ing the lodge gate stood and, in no 
unmistakable terms, declared : “ What a 
pity to cut up the lawn and plant there- 
on those horrid geraniums.’ And so it 
goes! It is impossible to please everyone ! 

The cactus bed which we haye in 
Girard. College grounds attracts more 
attention than all the croton, geranium, 
or miscellaneous beds combined. 

The president of Girard College, only 
a short time ago, said with much appar- 
ent gratification that the ‘front’ never 
looked better. While the too plentiful 
use of the scarlet 
pelargonium-—may not be cousidered 
uaed in the very best of taste as we have 
it this year, 1 believe its very brilliancy 
in coloring in the past has attracted the 
attention ot many persons,to the garden- 


geranium—zonal 


ing, and when once a person’s interest has 
become aroused in gardening the rest is 
easy. The end has justified the means. 
It has acted as a means to an end, and as 
a primer, as it were, or rather as a 
kindergarten to aid floriculture. - 

In a public, as well as any other garden 


Only last Summer, a. 


the geraniuin appeals to the popular fancy, 
and for that purpose I beleive it will hold 
its own for a very loug time to come. 
Persously 1 have no use for the pink 
varieties ; for the most part becanse they 
do not harmonize with the brighter reds 
At onetime I did not like 
the salmon tinted varieties of the geran- 


or acarlets. 


jum, but now J welcome them because 
they harmonize with the brighter rede or 
searlets. There is no color clash with 
these brighter colors, provided the blue 
combination is kept in dae subjection. 

it should be understood in this connec- 
tion that the landscape gardener has 
completed his work, though one sugges- 
tion I will venture to propose, and that is, 
when space admits, a triangular tree 
plantation be made, not too far away 
from the residence, and that these trees 
he the pin oak—Quercus palustris, 
Where those trees render a good account 
of themselves, or when some better tree 
for a given locality suggests itself, let 
them be planted at least 16ft. apart, in 
triangular form. Those of my hearers 
who contemplate such a planting will be 
surprised how amenable thoy will be to 
the proscribed landscape effects, and, 
what is of equal importance, after they 
have had a few yerrs’ growth they may 
be brought into requisition as hammock 
supports. Three trees properly. disposed 
will support, or rather furnish supports 
for, three hammocks, which will 
undoubtedly furnish another point in the 
restfnl effect so much desired in all lawn 
adornments. 

The planting of flower and feliage beds 
in lawn adornment is considered to be 
worthy of our best thoughts. Especially 
does this apply in public and semi-public 
gardens connected with our popular 
In the Girard College 
grounds, with which yours truly is 
connected, the idea is to make as much 
display with the plants we have on hand 
as possible, and we proceed as follows: In 
the spring time we plant plant pansies, for- 
get-me-nots, Alyssum saxatile and Arabis 
alpina between, and asscciated, with, 
tulips, hyacinths, etce., planted during 
the late October and early in the Novem- 
ber previous. 


institutions 


This combination for 


en 
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spring flowering is very etlective, Wall- 
flowers are also found to make good for 
Spring bedding when planted as above 
indicated between bulbs of last Fall’s 
planting, or for independant planting in 
unoccupied spaces. Wallflowers sown 
late in June or early in July, if taken 
caro of as to transplanting once or twice, 
will make very effective planting for 
Spring work, and for summer blooming 
there is nothing superior to geraniums. 
And when we deaire foliage plants nothing 
iscomparable to crotons ; the surprise is, 
judging. from how well these showy 
leaved plants cover themselves with glory 
in and around Philadelphia, thet more of 
them are not used elsewhere. Cannas as 
a large flowering plant for distant effects, 
are most satisfactory; and, as edging 
piants, nothing is superior to Abutilon 
Savitzii, which gives the ‘white line’ 
more effectively than any other plant I 
know. Echeveria and alternanthera are 
much used where formal designs are 
desired, but these are being used less and 
less as truly artistic instincts are developed, 
and the time is not far distant when the 
formal flower bed will be a thing ‘of the 
past. : 
— Florists Exchange.’ 


A. Succession of Blooms. 


There is no reason why every garden in 
the State should not present an attractive 
appearance for 10 months ont of the 12. 
In May and June no great variety need be 
expected. ‘The judicious cultivation of 
geraniums will prevent an absence of 
color during those months, Early plauted 
bulbs will provide a good display in July 
and August. As they begin to wane in 
September hardy annuals, sown late in 
March or early in April, will make the 
garden bright and attractive until the 
spring roses appear, When their period 
passes, and the flowering of the spring 
shrubs has ceased, successions of hardy 
and half hardy annuals grown for the 
purpose will bloom until the tender sorts 
such as petunias, balsams, zinnias, sun- 
flowers, asters, phloxes, etc., f urnish 
flowers in January and February. After 
that gladioli, cannas, dahlias, chrysanthe- 
mums, and roses will hold sway until the 
dull months of winter close in, A 
gardener should plan out 12 months work 
in advance. rea 

Evergreen hedges and shrubs that are 
kept closely clipped should be gone over 
for the last time this season, sa thoy will 
not make much more growth. 


FOR — 
Up-to-Date Tailoring 


GIVE 


J. A. THOMPSON 


A TRIAL. 


Fit and Finish Guaranteed, Hundreds 
of Patterns to choose from, including all 
the Latest Designs. 

Self-measurement forms and prices on 
application. 


NOTE THE ADDRESS— 


J. & THOMPSON, 
Fashionable Tailor, 


Porters Buildings, Pulteney Street 


(Opp. Craven & Armstrong's). 


The Great Winter Beverage. 
BICKFORD’S ESSENCE of COFFEE 


MAKES DELICIOUS COFFEE, 


Possessing the True Fiavor of the Bean. 


Healthful! Economic! Fragrant?! 


A 1s. 6d. Bottle makes 100 Cups of Coffee. 


A. M. BICKFORD & SONS, Ltd., 
Adelaide, London, Sydney, and New York. 


2s eee 


THE SECRET of my Success is 


Recommendation. 
E. W. ATTRIDGE, Plumber, &c., Pirie St: 
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Cabbage.—Early York, Express, 


Enfield Market, Drumhead, 
London Market, Daniel’s 
Defiance. 

Cauliflower. —- Early London, 


Large Asiatic, Earliest Italian 
Giant, Veitch’s Autumn Giant. 


Brussels. Sprouts. — London 
Market. 

Celery — White and Red, best 
varieties. 


Celeriac.—Turnip-Rooted Celery. 
Swede Turnip.—Purple Top. 


the Garder.. 


Turnip. — Early Stone, Golden 
Ball, Snowball, Orange Jelly, 
Karly Six Weeks, Purple Top. 

Red Beet.--The best Turnip and 
Long sorts. 

Scotch Kale.—Tall and Dwarf. 


Radish. —- American  Knicker- 
bocker, Cardinal, Crimson 
Giant, 

Early Peas.—Lightning, William 
Hurst, American Wonder, 
English Wonder, Early 
Sunrise. 


Onion.—Brown Spanish, Brown 
Globe, White Spanish. 
Lettuce.—-Malta or Drumhead, 
Neapolitan, New York, White 
Paris Cos, &e. 


Early Potatoes. 
FLOWER SEEDS. — Balsams 


Double, Calceolaria, Primula, 
Cyclamen, Pansy, Petunia, 
Phlox Drummondi, Mimulus 
Polyanthus, Poppy, &c. — 


Sweet Peas.—A Great Specialty. 


List Flower Seeds, Vegetable & Agricultural Seeds for Sowing Now on Application. 


HEie 


Telephone 350. 


Bz WY. Etackett, 


Seedsmen, Nurserymen, &c., 


73 Rundle Street, Adelaide. 


Wiel J 2] 


ES, 


House, Land, and Estate Agent, 
54 PIRIE STREET, ADELAIDE (Opposite State -Bank). 


If you require a House, Farm, Orchard, or a Dairy it will pay you to get a list of my 


i have -some lovely Urangeries, splendid Farms in choice 
and safe districts ; also Handsome Gentlemen’s Residences, and Cottages with Acres. 


good assortment of properties. 


City and Suburban Investments— 


3 ac., Modern House:—Mile from city. 6 
rooms, and all conveniences, splendid 
lucern land, well fresh water, windmill, 
water Jaid on ai] over, 200 profitable 
fruit trees, Part purchase can remain 

‘on mortgage, 4 per cent. : 

Wayville:—Gentleman’s Residence, 7 
rooms, hot and cold baths, gas right 
through, numerous offices and out 
buildings, beautiful overmantle, double 
lawns and standard roses, full-bearing 
fruit garden; £130 cash, balance £740; 
terms. 

Glenelg and Henley Beach.—New 8 rooms, 
land 226 ft. deep, d. drainage £700, 


. Four rooms and kitchen, £460. 


seven. 
rooms and kitchen ; £575. Henley 
Beach—Building Blocks, 20s. per ft, 


Hast of King William St.—6 sound stone 
cottages, rents £124 per annum ; price 
£1,050. 

Near Car—8 rooms, all stone, coachhouse, 
conveniences, fruit garden, gas, invite 
inspection, £850. 

Walkerville—6 rooms, con,, Frit trees ; 
£4.00 

Unley—D. Front, 5 rooms, 56 x 150 ; £450, 
and £50 deposit. 

Prospect.—close car—7 rooms, modern, all 
stone; 100 ft. front, more availab 


planted mixed fruits ; splendid order. 


5 ac., River Frontage——3 miles out, 500 
fruits, including oranges, full hearing, 
good house, irrigation plant. 


Some splendid 9 roomed houses, North 
Unley, and facing Park Lands, extra 
large rooms, 

Wayville—7 and 8 roomed houses, facing 

Park Lands, 

Stone Cottages, newly papered 
throughout, over 11 per ea, and 
‘many others. - 

4 roomed Cottage, Freestone front, aby 1d 
section, over 10 per cent, £250 


Six 
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Operations for the Month. 


— Seed Sowing. — 


Seeds of any of the following may be 
sown during this month :— 
American Cress 
Broad Beans 
Broccoli 
Brussels Sprouts 
Cabbage 
Carrots (early sorts) 
Cauliflower 
Celeraic 
Celery 
Chervil 
Corn Salad 
Cress 
Endive 
Herbs (various) 
Java Radish 
Kale 
Kohl Rabi 
Leek 
Lettuce 
Parsley 
Parsnips 
Peas (oariy sorts) 
Portuval Cabbage 
“Radish 
*“Rampion 
Rape 
Red Beet (Long and Turnip) 
Salsify 
Savoy 
Scorzonera 
Sorrell 
Spinach 
Turnips 
White Beet 


— Planting and Transplanting. — 


Plant early Potatoes; also Potato 


Onions, and Tree Onions. 

Transplant Cabbage, Cauliflower, 
Celeraic, Celery, Chives, Herbs (various), 
Horse Radish, and Lettuce plants, and 
Mushroom Spawn. ] 


arrangement. 
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— Preparing for Winter. — 


As winter approaches our chief con- 
cern in cultivating is to keep the soil 
Any beds that are 
being formied-at this season should be so 


wart: and sweet. 


erranged as to attract heat and throw off 
moisture qnite contrary to the summer 
Ridged land is always 
preferable for vegetables, being drier and 
warmer owing to a greater extent of 
surface being the 
Perfect drainage is essential to successful 
vegetable culture, and, therefore, existing 
drains should be looked to, to ascertain 
that they are working properly, or a good 
system provided where this has been 


exposed to sun, 


neglected. 
— Push on with your Sowing. — 
This is a season very favorable to the 
production of vegetables, because there 
is both heat and moisture to promote 
vigorous growth. Plentiful sowings can 
be made of all the vegetables tabulated in 


the preceeding column. 
— Keep the Hoe Going. — 


Ho» continnally among the crops to 
keep them.-clean, and have beds well dug 
the 
Thin 


aud manured for transplanting 
various vegetables now cominy on. 


out all crops which are overcrowded. 


— Tomatoes, — 


Early Tomato plants will be getting 
shabby-looking by now, and so few of - 


them will be in bearing that they will not 
be worth the ground they occupy. If the 
stakes are tu be removed from them for 
extra Jate plants it would be as well to 
treat them to a bath of bviling water or 


some fungicide. 


— Turnips. — 


Foll sowings of Turnips should now © 


be made. To have the bulbs crisp and 
tender the soil must be rich and in fine 
tilth. Rank stable or farmyard manure 
must not be used on Turnips, unless it is 
dug in and thoroughly incorporated with 
the soil several months beforehand. Its 
lute use on the beds will cause the plants 
to produce heavy bunches of foliage and 
correspondingly small bulbs. Tarnips 
should not be sown in plots previously 
occupied by Cabbages or any other 


‘ mature in about eight weeks. 
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They make a suitable succes- 


3rassicas. 
sion to Jeas and Beans. Turnips will 
give good results in any kind of garden 
soil that has been well worked. 
succeed best in light sandy situations. 


The seed should be sown in drills about 


They 


15 inches apart. A covering with half 


an inch of fine soil is sufficient. -As.soon. 
as the young plants are fit to handle, they: 
should be thinned tuo 38-inch intervals. 
at tificial 
Bone- 


Superphosphate is the best 
fertiliser to use on Turnip beds. 
dust and other nitrogenous mixtures will 
Too much 
The. 
ground should be no more than moist, 


In well-cultivated soil Turnips should 


cause the bulbs to split. 
watering is not good for Turnips. 


Swedes 
must be given more space than the white. 


sorts. 


Milk from the Soya or 
Soja Bean. 


The Japanese exchange). 
manufacture considerable quantities of 
milk from the Soya Bean, which is said 
The process 


(says an 


to be very nutritious. 
followed is simple, as the following para- 
graph shows :-—‘ The Beansare first of all 
softened by soaking, and are then pressed 
and boiled in The resultant. 
liquid is exactly similar to cow’s milk in 


water. 


appearance, but is entirely different in 
composition. The Soya Bean milk 
contains 92°5 per cent. of water, 3:02 per 
cent. albuminoid, 2:13 per cent, fat, 0-03 
per ceut, fibre, 1:18 per cent. uon-nitro- 
genous substances, and 041 per cent. ash. 
Some sugar and a little phosphate of 
potassium are added in order to prevent 
the elimination of albumen, and then the 
moisture is boiled down till a substance: 
like condensed milk is obtained. This. 


“condensed vegetable milk is of a yellow- 


ish colour, and has a very pleasant taste. 
hardly to be distinguished from real 
cow’s milk.’ 


E. BLACKEBY, 


BOOT & SHOK MANUFACTURER, 


226 Rundle Street, Adelaide. 
Cut Soles a Speciality. 
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INSECT FRIENDS & FOES. 


[By G. H. Webster.] 


Entomology is undoubtedly an imp or- 
~-tant branch of garden craft, the study of 
which gardeners can undertake during 
the natural course of their duties. The 
gardener who has studied, the life-history 
of the various insects that attack garden 
crops is more successful in exterminating 
them than the gardener who relies on the 
rule of thumb. ‘Then, again, without 
careful: observation and study the few 
insect friends are liable to extermina- 


tion. 
— FRIENDS. — 
— Bees. — 
Bees are undoubtedly the most 


important insect friends of the garden» 
either the familiar humble bees or the 
common hive bees. These insects have 
played an important part in the evolu- 
tion of fruits and flowers. Of the wasp 
‘tribe the small solitary wasp, which is 
often seen in the summer, is a useful 
friend in the garden, as it collects cater- 
pillars for the food of its own larvee. 
‘These small wasps generally make their 
burrows in sandbanks, and are dis- 
tinguishable from the common wasps by 
their smaller size, large heads, and broad 
stripes of black on their sharply-pointed 
abdomen. The common wasps, although 
they wage war upon various injurious 
flies, cannot be included in the category 
of friends on account of their depreda- 
tions upon ripening fruit ; in this case, to 
use an old adage, the remedy is worse 
than the disease. 


— Lady Birds. — 


Coccinellidce (Ladybirds) should be by 
all means protected. They feed voraci- 
‘ously upon aphides, especially during 
their larval stage. 

— FOES. — 


— Aphides or Plant Lice. — 
These are probably the most common 
of insect foes, as nearly all plants are 
liable to their attacks, They damage 
plants in a twofold manner—first by 
‘sucking out the sap and so weakening the 
vitality of the plant, and secondly, by 


interfering with the functions of the 
foliage by blocking up the breathing 
pores with their excreta. ‘The effect of 
weather on aphides is great. Dry, hot 
and sultry weather is favorable to them ; 
the same conditions check the growth of 
the plant, and so the plant lice soon 
overcome it. Aphides are easily des- 
troyed by spraying with a soft soap wash. 
In the case of Bean aphis, the best plan 
is to cut off the tops of the Beans imme- 
diately the pest is noticed and burn or 
destroy in some way before the aphides 
can leave them. : 
— Red Spiders or Spinning Mites. — 

Red Spiders are serious pests to get 
rid of when once they get a fair start. 
Fruit trees and bushes are frequently 
seriously damaged by their attacks, 
which are most prevalent during hot, 
dry summers. When a drought com- 
mences and there is a probability of it 
continuing, frequent syringings with 
cold water will cften prevent an attack. 
When the webs are well established the 
most drastic syringing is often unsuc- 
cessful. The following wash is very 
effective when the pest has made _ its 
appearance. Mix 3lb. of soft soap and 
three gallons of paraffin with fifty gallons 
of water. The soap is dissolved first in 
boiling water and poured into the tub 
containing the paraffin, the whole being 
churned up with a syringe, The mixture 
is afterwards diluted to its proper 
strength. It is important that soft water 
should be used for this emulsion. Sul- 
phide of potassium is also added at the 
rate of 1 Ib. to 50 gallons of wash. Apply 
two or three times in succession at 
intervals of three days, always with 
force. 

—‘ The Garden.’ 


ce ee: 


NEXT MONTH 
the following pests will be dealt with :— 
— The Cabbage Moth. — 
— The Cabbage Root Fly. — 
— The Celery Fly. — 
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Notes for the Month. 


— Prepare for Planting. — 


Those who intend planting fruit trees 
next month should now be making a 
thorough preparation of the soil. It is 
important to get this done before the 
heavy autumn rains render the soil heavy 
and unworkable. Thoroughly trench the 
soil and break it up to subsoil, and enrich 
with heavy dressings of manure and lime. 
The latter is most valuable property in 
winter, keeping the soil clean, sweet, and 
warm, It is especially necessary to stone 
fruits. In the absence of lime, powdered 
mortar and wood ashes should be supplied. 


— A Useful Tip. — 


Where an old tree has been grubbed out 


and its place is to be taken by a young: 


tree the hole should remain open for. a 
time to allow it to become sweetened by 
exposure to the weather. The debris at 
the bottom of the hole should be destroy- 
ed by fire, which will also help to purify 
the spot, and the ashes that remain will 
be very beneficial. The hole can be filled 
up with new and well-prepared soil at 
planting. 
— Root Pruning. — . 


Root pruning is not a common necessity 
in this country, but it is occasionally advis- 
able in the case of coarse, overgrown trees 
in a deep rich soil where they are contin- 
ually growing and wood forming at the 


expense of fruit failures. Pear, plum, and 


lemon trees are the subjects that require — 


it most. It can be done by digging a 


trench 3 cr 4 ft. from the trunk and to a. 


depth of about 2 ft. This should expose 
the main roots, which can be shortened 
back. The tap root must then be searched 
and removed. Fill up the trench with 
fresh soil. The first growth of a tree is the 
strongest, so that where the roots are 
pruned in this way the resulting growth 
will be of much lighter character. In 
the case of young trees, lifting and replant- 
ing will often impose the necessary check. 
— Pruning. — ; 

Bush fruiis can be pruned when the 
leaves have fallen. 

The gooseberry bears its fruit on last 
season’s shoots and young healthy spurs. 
The pruning consists in shortening shoots, 
thinning out spurs, and removing suckers 
and dead wood. The branches should be 
well spaced, and not allowed to crowd. 

The red and white currant bear on light 


wood of any age. The pruning consist® 


in keeping the bushes clean and healthy 


and getting rid of all crewded wood and 
weak stuff. 

Tho black currant bears its fruit on last 
season's growth. We have to leave the 
wood of longer growth than with the 
other varieties. 

Peaches may still have some of their 
‘light superfluous wood removed to enable 
the successional shoots to become tho- 
roughly ripened. Old bearing growths, 
weakly, crowded, ill-placed shoots can 
also be removed. $e 

— Spraying. — 

Red spider is always active and des- 
tructive at this season. A moist atmos. 
phere and spraying with water will hold 
it in check. There are many advantages 
in spraying fruit trees at this season. A’ 
stronger spray can be used now in th 
spring, when the leaves are tender, and 
there is also more time for the work. 
Shothole, rust, black spot, scale, and black 
aphis and wooly aphis are all more or less 
calling for treatment now according to 
to the nature of the season. 

— The Vines. — 


The principal work in connection with 
vines at present is to remove damaged 
and useless branches of grapes, and to 


keep the soil about them clean by.remov- 
jng decaying fruit, leaves, and other lit- 
ter that would soon choke and sour it 
and spread disease. 


Faking Blood Oranges. 


The ‘Presse Médicale’ says that blood 
oranges are often faked in Northern climes,. 
where they command a higher price than 
the ordinary orange. 

In order to transform the latter into- 
blood oranges. certain ‘manufacturer’ 
inject to the orange, through the rind,. 
with the aid of a syringe provided with a 
fine needle, a solution of red aniline dye, 
mixed with a saccharine solution Now 
recently, in St. Petersburg, a lady bought 
from a fruit-merchant a dozen of these 
pseudo tlood oranges. She gave one to 
her daughter, who was at once attacked 
on putting the first piece into her mouth 
by a sharp pain in the pharynx, and spat 
blood. A doctor was called in, and he 
diagnosed the pain and the hemorrhage 
as having been caused by a fragment of a 
needle which had lodged in the mucous 
membrane. When this fragment was 
extracted, it proved to be the point of a 
Pravaz needle, in the eye of which wag 
found as mall remaining portion of pilin 
dye. 

On returning to the orange dealer, he 
revealed that the ‘dodge’ is often resorted. 


‘to in manufacturing blood oranges. 
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Telegraph Poles “at the Stump” (21 years old), Bundaleer Forest. 
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Plant Bug Pests. 


(By Walter W. Froggatt.) 


During the last few months the most 
general, widespread, and injurious insect 
pests (after the pumpkin beetle) have 
been several species of plant bugs. 


While the order Hemiptera contains’ 


‘ome carnivorous bugs which destroy 
plant-eating insects, such as the very use- 
“ful vine-moth bug, there are among the 
plant-destroying species some of our most 
noxious insects, and these are very difficult 
to deal with in a satisfactory manner. 
They do not eat the surface of the bark or 
Aoliage, but, furnished with a sharp point- 
ed beak, they press it through the skin 
and draw up the sap beneath. It is there- 
fore no use spraying the foliage of the 
infested trees with any arsenical poison to 
kill them. Again, they appear, like the 
Rutherglen bug, in countless millions, are 


very active, covered with a stout shield- 


like covering on the back, and discharge 
an offensive fluid from the glanda of the 
body producing a “buggy” smell, which 
renders them distasteful to birds and 
other predaceous insects that otherwise 
might feed upon them. They are not 
only found on the exposed surface of the 
plants, but cluster under the foliage and 
often swarm upon the ground, sheltered 
under the growing plant . 

The most effective contact poison is 
kerosene emulsion, but it should’ be 
sprayed well under the plants as well as 
over them. If done early or ona dull 


day it will give the best results, as the 


bugs are then not so active as later on. 
When the plants are in rows, a shallow 


‘dish containing oi! and water can some- 


times be dragged up between the rows, 
and the bushes or plants beaten’ with 
brooms or branches so that the insects 
fall into the dish and are killed in the oil 
and water placed in the bottom. Smoke 


may also be used with advantage, parti- 


cularly on a small plot ina garden ; but 
the smoke only drives them away, and 
does not kill them. Clearing up and 
burning all the rubbish and grass round 
the crop, in which they often seek shelter 
before coming into the cultivated crop, 
and wherain they often deposit their eggs, 
will be a great help in fighting them. 
When fruit-trees are infested with 
them, a large shallow dish shonld be made 
out of a sheet of iron, with the edges 
turned up so that it will contain au inch 
or two of water with a skin of kerosene 
on the surface. Half a pint of kerosene 
will cover a large dish This dish, used 
like a hopperdozer, is dragged under the 
tree and each branch is jarred over it. 
Wrap a pickhandle or a stout stick with. 
a bit of bagging (so that the bark is not 
bruised), and use it as a club, tapping each. 
branch sharply. The jarring does not 
shake the more or less ripe fruit off, as 
shaking the branches would do. It is an 
unnatural shake to the insects, which are 
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View looking down Firebreak, Plantation H., Wirrabarra Forest, 


showing Remarkable Pines (Pinus AEE 19 years old. 
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used to the shaking of the wird, but not 
to the sudden jar, and they fall much 
quicker in consequence. The dish can be 
emptied as the bugs accu nulate, and re- 
charged. If this work is undertaken 
early in the morning when the pests are 
resting, very few will attempt to fly. 
A sheet spread under the tree and 
wetted with kerosene emulsion, of which 
2 canful can be kept alongside to sprinkle 
the fallen bugs from time to time, will 
act instead of the “hopperdozer dish,” 
and may be more handy on rough ground. 
‘The bugs which have been so trouble- 
#ome this season are :— 

(1) The Rutherglen Bug (Nysius 
vinitor).—A tiny silver-grey bug, that 
swarms on tomato, potato, lucerne 
wheat, aud other crops, and in 
orchards sucks the sap of ripening 
fruit and grapes. 


(2) The Brown Ground-Bug (Dictyotus 


plebijus).— —These live ‘among dry 
rubbish on the ground, and from some 
unknown cause havé become so abun- 
dant this season that they swarm in 
wheat- fields, and are damaging fruit. 
It isa dull brown colored bug, uuder 
o of an inch in length, broad in front 


behind the head, and angular to the 


the tip of the body. It is a pest in 
the southern and western districts. 

(3) The Cherry Bug (Peltophora pedi- 
cellata).—This.is one of the larger, 
rich imetallic-green colored, oval- 
shield bugs, up to } ef an inch in 
length. 1t is common in the Gosford 
district, and has a wide range. It 
confines its attention to ripening 
tril 

(4) The Bronzy Orange Bug (Stilida 
indecora), which is often very trouble- 
some on the Northern Rivers. They 
cluster round the base of the stalks of 


_the frnit, and by sucking up the sap 

cause the fruit to drop before it ia 
-vipe. This is one of our largest 
shield buys, of a general metallic 
bronze-brown tint. Fumigation with 
hydrocyanic acid gas has been used 
successfully against this pest, and’ 
might be used under favourable con- 
ditions with some of the others. 
previously noted. 


—‘Agricultural Journal’ of N.S.W. 


Notice of Removal. 


We wish to notify our 
readers and the general public 
that our new premises are 
situated at 
20 WAYMOUTH STREET 
(immediately over Scrymgour’s 
Town & Country Business and 

Property Exchange). 

‘Australian Gardener’ P. & P.Co, 
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The Wonderberry. 


K. E. Prescott, principal, School of Horti- 
culture Burnley. 


A considerablé amount of attention is 
at present being devoted in the columus 
of various horticultural papers to one of 
Luther Barbank’s so-called innovations — 
the wonderberry. This plant is catalog- 
ued and sold by various seedsmen and 
nurserymen as one of the “latest creations” 
of the ‘‘Wizzard of America” ; and as it is 
now being grown in Australia, it is well 
to know somewhat of its history. It is 
an annual, and requires to ba propagated 
from seed in the springtime. Burbank 
hybridised two varieties of Solanum nig- 
rum, the Black Nightshade, which 1s so 
very common all over this State, and, asa 
result, produced the Wonderberry. Of it, 
he saya— 

This new species bears the most dslicious 
wholesome, and healthful berries in the 
utmost profusion, and always comes exactly 
true from seed. 

Prominent British horticulturalists 
had their doubts about this berry, and 
plants were grown side by side with sever- 
al forms of Solanum nigrum to test its 
value. The berries when ripe were for- 
warded to Dr. Greshoff, of Haarlem, one of 
the best known anthorities on vegetable 
poison. His report appears in the issue 
of the ‘Gardeners’ Chronicle,’ of 30th 
October, 1909 ; and he says that he 


cannot recommend the issue of these fruits 
as food ; because although they may differ 
in the amount of poison they contain, 
according to. the traditions under which 
they were grown, it willalways be danger- 
ous to eat them, and especially so for feeble 
children, AE 

Dr. Greshoff also says that the »»ison 
contained in the fruit that iskxown ag 
Solanin ; and of the varieties analysed, 


the most poisonous.was the Wonderberry 3. 


So that the Wonderberry is nothing more 
or less than a slightly variable form of a 
plant reputed to be poisonous, certainly 
dangerous at various stages, while harmless 
at others, which has been growing in 
profusion for years past on our rubbish 
heaps and other places were weeds abound. 
In any case there are duzens of othe: and 


trailing blackberry ; Phonemenal 


better and more useful fraits for human 
consumption withont having recourse to 
Plants 
of it are now being grown at the Burn- 


such a plantas the Wonderberry. 


ley Gardens for experimental purposes, 
Up to the time of writing no fruit has 
yet appeared on them ; but the plaut it- 
self appears to be indentical with the 
common Black Nightshade, both in habit 
of growth, in foliage, and in flowers. 


The Loganberry. 


Among fruits of the berry class, the 
blackberry and the raspberry have loug 
been the popular favourites. Both fruits 
are easily cultivated, and both are enjoyed 
as luscious and delicately flavoured fruit. 
They raadily lend themselves to cross 
fertilization, and quite a number of new 
varieties of small fruits have been intro- 
duced to cultivation and are now in pro- 
minence us aresult of this hybridization, 
Chief among these blackberry-raspberry 
hybrids are the Dewberry, the Pheno- 
menal, the: Mammoth, )the “Primus, and 
the Loganberry. These fruits are all of 
American origin; the Dewberry being 
41 improved variety of the Americin 
and 
Primus being two hybrids produced by 
the world-famous plant originator, Luther 
Burbank ; while the Mammoth and the 
Loganberry were raised by Judge Logan, 
of Santa Cruz, California, 

The Mammoth was the successful result 
of cross fertilizing the native American 
blackberry with one of the early rasp- 
berries ; but the Loganberry was the 
chance hyb rid, being the result of natural 
cross pollination, also between the native 
blackberry and one of the cultivated rasp- 
berries. Tho seéds of the native fruit 
were sown by Judge Logan for experi- 
mental purposes, with the result that one 
of the finest of berry fruits was produced 
and perpetuated. Most of these fruits 
are on sale at various Victorian nurseries, 
but the one that has come more promin- 


-ently into favour than any other is the 


Loganberry. This fruit first originated 
in 1881, and was introduced into Victoria 


some years later. 


The Loganberry is of a robust hardy 
nature, and the plant partakes more of 
the parental characteristics of the black- 
berry than the raspberry. Its strong 


rambling nature makes it a plant easy to 


vestablish, and if groivn on trellis, or on 


fences, is easy to control, and is far less 
likely to become a pest than is its parent 
the blackberry. Asan ornamental plant 
it will become very useful, as its hand- 
some foliage makes it a striking object 


‘. when used either to cover old logs or 


fences, or as 4 plant for pillar climbing. 
In the southern parts of Victoria, it 
seems to thrive equally in sheltered and 
éxposed positions. A fence at Ivanoe, 
near Melbourne, covered with this plant, 
is thriving and producing good fruit in a 
fully exposed position to the north winds, 
and to the hot sun all day long. The fruit 
is larger than that of the raspberry, more 
resembling the blackberry in shape, dark 
red in color, and with a flavour suggestive 
of both fruits. Tne flavour is 
piquant and acid than that of the rasp- 
berry ; and the berry does not possess at 
all that peculiar flavour that is so distinc- 
tive to the raspberry. For this ‘reason it 
is frequently preferred, and there is no. 
doubt that asthe Loganberry becomes more- 
known, it will become a serious rival to 
the popularity of the raspberry. The 
individual fruits are generally about 1 in- 
long, and very frequently they are found 
12 in, in length. The bunches are wumer-- 
ous and produce wa good quantity of 
Its strong study nature and 
vigorous growth are points in its favour,. 
and against the raspberry, as it, so far,. 
does not seem to be at allliable to attacks: 
of the root-rot fungus, Armillaria mellea, 
which is so destructive to raspberry’ 


more 


berries. 


plantations. 

“This plant will thrive successfully: 
wherever either of its parents are grown, 
a deep alluvial soil, well-worked, to allow’ 
a cool root run in summer, and a sheltered 
position being most suited to its require- 
ments. A fair amount of irrigation will. 
cause the plant to yield a generous crop 
of an excellent sample of fruit. Being og 
a vigorous habit, and producing canes at 
the same time as it produces its fruit, the- 
plant naturally requires a good amount of 
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moisture in the soil ; the drier the soil 
-and the more exposed th» situation, the 
more water it will need. 

The Loganberry may be propagated 
‘either by root division or by layering. 
The growing canes may be layered by 
simply bending the canes down to the 
ground, fastening them with a forked 
stick to keep them in position, and cover- 
ing loosely with a mulch of soil, which 
should be kept moist. The cane will 
produce roots freely and readily from each 
leaf joint under the oil. Hach winter 
“the old and straggling canes should be 
removed so as to allow the new growths 
to become strong and produce good fruit. 
In spring or early summer the strong 
growing shoots should be pinched back so 
as to strengthen the cane and produce a 
-good quanity of fruiting laterals. 

The Loganberry is mentionedin some 
American horticultural magazines as a 
-honey plant, owing to the fact that the 


bees cluster around the flowersin consider- 
able numbers. Still it would not be ad- 
visable to plant it for thit purpose, as 
there are many other plants more suitable 
as ‘bee-plants,’ which flower simultane- 
ously with the Loganberry. 

Having made so marked a success in the 
production of the Loganberry, horticul- 
turists have utilised this plant for further 
hybridizing purposes ; and as a result 
two new berries have been piaced on the 
market. . These are the’ Laxtonberry and 
the Lowberry. The Lowberry is the 
finest of these /\vo, and is a cross ‘between 
the Loganberry and the blackberry. Tt 
produces remarkably large berries, black 
in color, and very juicy, the berries being 
sometimés 1} inches in length. 
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A Striking Exhibit at the 
Recent Show. 


At the: Royal Show, held in Adelaide 
last month, there was an .exhibit erected 
by the Pope Brothers that was an object 
lesson to everyone who saw it. We 
should say that everything was there 
that could be produced outside of tropical 


conditions. All of the exhibits having 


_ been produced on the same farm shows 


what patient industry can develop 
Almost every article under the head of 
agriculture, horticulture, and  sheep- 
farming was included, and the manu- 
facture of jams. pickles, and the domestic 
economies were all there. 
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The banyan tree of East India is 
remarkable for the fact that ita branches 
droop down to the ground and take root 
as separate stems. / 
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EXILIM ARN & CoO... 


House, Land, and Estate Agents, 


FOR SALE: 


= SEH) — 
CITY, 4 Handsome Residences, terrace 
frontage, mortgagee selling, considerably 
underlet at present, but capable of great 
improvement as to appearance and rental 
value, 


— £1,050 — 
EAST ADELAIDE, Villa, 9 rooms, 
every convenience, large block. 


— £1,000 — 
HANDSOME RESIDENCE, 7 rooms, 
etc, 13 miles GP.O., 


a= 27/18) = 115 x 180 ft., garden. 
COLLEGE PARK close tram line, 961145 One 
mortgagee selling. Villa,6 rooms. Bargain NORTH ADELAIDE, Gentléman’s 
— IY — Residenc:, 9 rooms, well situated, and 


CITY, near centre, Three Cottages, 3 
rooms each, rents 24/ weekly. 
— £450 — 
MAIN ROAD, | M:zLLBROOK, 17 miles 
from city, Poultry and Pig Farm; Da 
‘acres, wire netted, large shed, fruit trees 
100 all sorts bearing 700 coming along, 
permanent water. 
ae 24k) = 
HYDE PARK, beautiful situation, 
Villa, 7 rooms, , bath, etc., 50 x 175, 
peeerdcn trellis of vines, perfect order. 


every conveniency. 
ton Square. double front house, 4 rooms, 
shed, pay ease as an investment 
800 — 
UNLEY ROAD, Parkside, Large Shop, 
Workshop, and Dwelling, 6 seo, Ha 


top corner block, let at 25/ week 


— £215 — 
CITY, by East / Terrace, detrcned house, 
; 3 roonis, Jet at 9] week. 


“Favor us with Call. 


City, trap shed, 


— £250 — 
NORTH ADELAIDE, close by Welling-~ 


17 Waymoiuth St. 


== Effi) 
HYDE PARK, electric tram frontage, 
Handsome Villa, return verandah, cellar, 
bath, pantry, verandah back, oranges, 
lemons, fine block, 
— £340 — 
west part, detached, 
front, 4 rooma, passage. 
FIRST-CLASS BUSINESS. 
TEMPERANCE HOTEL AND 
GENERAL STORK, 

Present profits £6 weekly. Owner will 
satisfy you as to buna fides. 
BUILDING SITES. 

The Coming District, PROSPECT. 
Main Road, £4 per foot, 200 feet deep. 
Side Roads, 35/ per foot 
DUDLEY PARK —240 x 110, 

wanted. 


MEDINDIB. — Few select positions. 
Various prices. 


CITY, double 


_ offer 


Inspection Facilitated. “Money to Lend at Lowest Current Rates. 


oo... ABSOLUTELY THE BEST. 


ATLAS TYRES, First Grade: WORLD TYRES, Second 
Grade; TRAVELLER TYRES, for Heavy Work. 


ATLAS TYRE CO., LTD., Wyatt Street. 
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EVERY GETS 
Neatly, Cheaply, and Promptly 


muon Proprietors of 


Executed. 
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AUSTRALIAN GARDENER } 
OFFICE, 


20 Waymouth Street th Ee 
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n Tall 
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Please supply me with ene copy of 


monthly, for twelve months (post 


———__—--— — 


ORDER FORM. 


“THE AUSTRALIAN GARDENER,” 
20 Waymouth Street, Adelaide. 
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free), for 


which § enclese 3s, 6d., in advance. 


A Note on the Working of 
Soils. 


JS. McFardzean, Dairy Supervisor. 


Many soils vary largely in their consis- 
tteney under different degrees of noistness 
but there is some stage between wet and 
dry when each may be must easily reduced 
by mechanicil action to that friable 
condition that is necessary in a good seed 
bed. When breaking up land at any 
season, but more especially when the 
weather is dry, every effort should be 
made to work the ground at this stage. in 
order that the labour and cost of culti- 
vation way be reduced to a miniinum, 
and a satisfactory yield be nitimately 
obtained, 

It is not tobe supposed that anyone 
would intentionally make this work of 
cultivation heavier for himself cr his 
team ; nevertheless, this is often done 
through overlooking some simple matter 
in connexion with the variations of the 
soil or weather. Even when apparently 
dry, all soil contains some moisture ; but, 
when in a condition which allows of it 
being easily turned over by either plough 
or spade, there is usually an obvious 
amount present. In breaking up ground 
that is intended for cropping during the 
summer months such moisture should be 
carefully conserved. Want of attention 
to this point frequently have caused much 
loss:of time, and has even resnlted at 
times’ in thé failure of that season’s 
SOWING, 


Tf damp soil on being turned over 
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lie inan unbroken sod, exposed to the 
action of either a hot sun ora dry wind 
much of the moisture it contains will 


soon evaporate; and it is apt then to 
become more or less caked and cloddy. 
In such a condition it will not make into 
a satisfactory seed bed ; but, if broken 
down by harrowing before it becomes 


over dry, much of its moisture will be 


retained, and it will be more easily 
brought to the cesired position for 
sowing. 


No gardener in digging sweet ground 
would turn it if over in sods and leave it 
to dry in that state. Hach spadeful ig 
broken down as it is turned 


when digging is finished very little more 


over; and 


work is required to make a satisfactory - 


seed-bed. On the other hand it is quite 
a common occurrence for a ploughman 
to continue turning over acres of soil 
until he has finished a given area ; mean- 
while thoughtlessly leaving the damp soil 
to bake and clod, and the moisture to 
The result is that, without 
afterwards 


evaporate. 
an opportune rainfall, he 
experiénces much difficulty in bringing 
that ground into anything like fair 
sowing conditicn, even by expending 
much extra time and labour on it in 
repeated working. In the 
weather is blamed for the unsatisfactory 
result. But,if the farmer had worked 
his deres on a méthod similar to that 
applied by the gardenerand broken down 
the newly turned soil before it became 
dry, he would have had no cause for 
complaint. A like result is obtainable 
with either plough or spade if the soil i, 
worked down at the proper time ; that is 
before the moisture dries from it. 
Under.dry weather conditions, there- 
fore ground should «be broken down as 
soon as possible after it is turned over 
and the drier the atmosphere the less 
time must be lost in harrowing down the 
freshy ploughed surface. No rule, how- 
ever, suit all soils or weather 
variations. The point to be remembered 
is, that to allow soilto dry out to any 
extent before breaking it down by 
harrowing means increasing the cost of 
producing the crop by putting up more 
work for the man and eam ; and at the 


such cases 


will 


same time the possibility of asatisfactory 
crop is being materially reduced. 

In either the farm or the garden, a 
small area properly worked will give a 
more satisfactory result than a larger 
extent of ground indifferently treated, 
Careful cultivation insures a more eyen 
germination of the seed when sown ; each 
plant is also enabled to make better root 
growth ; and the land has thus a better 
chance to yield a good return. 
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The Cost of a Bad Collar. 


Some people have an idea that so long 
asa collar is sufficiently bulky and strong 
looking it will serve for any horse_ 
When ploughing time comes round, and 
the hardest work of the year commences, 
on to raw youngsters and the bloated 
elders go great collars.. Of course, almost 
any horse after a fair spell from work may 
get a bit tender about the shoulders 
during his first few days at ploughing | 
but it isalso not by any means uncommon 
to see quite a large proportion of the 
horses on a holding practially incapacit- 
ated at the most critical time through 
lack of care in getting well-fitting collars 

The los of time, and in ticklish seasons 
of favourable sowing opportunities, in 
this respect must be very considerable. 

The subject is one that is worth 
preaching about: There are three ways 
or so round the difficulty: — 

First ; Let each horse haveit’s own collar, 
and be sure that it fits him as well as 
possible. ; 

Second : Be sure that you so adjust the 
hames as to give him the fairest 41.d most 
effective pull. 

Third: Take care of the collar, and 
keep it as clean as possible of cake sweet. 

—‘ Agricultural Gazette of N.S.W. 


Too much cleanliness cannot obtain in 
the dairy, nor in the cowshed. What is 
amiss there will affect the dairy. 

* * * * * * 

Isolate every cow at calving time and 
keep her apart from the herd, to avoid 
the possibility of harmful excitement. 
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“THE ONION EEL-WORM. 


Experiments for the Eradica- 

tion of—With a Short Des- 

. Cription of its Life History 
and. Habits. 


[By W. Laidlow, B.Sc., Micro- Biologist; 
and ©, A. Price, Microscopist, in 
the ‘ Vic. Journal of Agriculture.’ | 


It is only within recent years that 
special attention has bean directed to the 
aystematic study of the Nematoda or 
thread worms parasitic on plants, as 
distinguished from those 
though ° 


affecting 
experiments 
by the 
the 
of eel-worms affecting the 


animals, various 


were made many years 


Agriculture for 


ago 
Department of 
eradication 
onion crops in the Drysdale district. 

‘In the year 1890, Dr. N. A. Cobb, in 
the ‘ Agricultural Gazette of New South 
Wales,’ called attention to the fact that 
an eel-worm, known to science as Tylen- 
chus devastatrix, was believed to exist in 
Australia This was confirmed by an 
article from the pen of Mr. A. N. Pear- 
non, who at that time was Agricultural 
Chemist of Victoria. 

“At the instance of the late Mr. Levien, 
M.L.A., a prominent onion-grower, Mr. 
Pearson visited the Drysdale district for 
the purpose of ascertaining the cause of a 
disease aflecting the onions. He dis- 
covered in the diseased onions a minute 
eel-worm. He says :— 

"The ground at present is in a deplorable 


state. It is not surprising that this should 
be'so. In almostall cases where crops are 


grown year after year on the same land, 
without rest or change, such a condition 
of things arises, but besides this continu- 
ous onion growing the ground is not cleared 
of the diseased onions, which are allowed 
to remain ada the eggs or spores to 
the next season. 

For many years previous to this date, 
this land had been continuously cropped 
with onions, owing to its suitability for 
their culture. 
the conclusion that the only remedy for 


the state of. ihings then existing was an 
entire change in the. _system. of agricul. 


ture, the abolition for a time of the 


Mr. Pearaon arrived at then, numerous experiments 
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onion crop from the district and the 
establishment of suitable rotations. He 
experimented with a number of chemi- 
cals, including chloride of lime, gas lime, 
dilute solutions of mercuric chloride and 
dilute arsenical solutions. He also 
burned straw and brushwood on the 
surface of the soil, without any or only 
slightly beneficial effects. 

Dr, Cobb applied to Mr. Pearson for 
specimens of the diseased onions, which 
were forwarded and on which he con- 
tributed a report to the ‘ Agricultural 
Gazette’ in 1891. 
cription of the anatomy of the eel-worm 
(which he recognised to be Tylenchus 


After a minute des- 


devastatrix), and the various agencies by 


‘which it is spread, he suggested the 


following remedies :— 

1. To destroy all affected plants. 

2. To remove all weeds that might afford 
the worms a subsistence. 

8. Removal of the first three inches of 
the surface soil. 

4. Deep and thorough ploughing, which 
turns the soil exactly bottom side up. 

5. The promotion of a rapid growth of 
plants cultivated, 

6. Sowing the infested land thickly with 
rye, and reaping it while young. 

7. Injection of carbon bisulphide into 
the soil, the injections to: be shallow and 
numerous, 

8. A good system of drainage. 

In the year 1891, various chemicals 
were tried by Mr. D. McAlpine, Vege- 
table Pathologist, for Ait eradication of 
the onion eel-worm, The following 
chemicals were used during the experi- 
ments carried out at that time :— 

1, A mixture of sulphate of potash and 
sulphate of ammonia. 

2. A dressing of lime. 

3, Spraying the plants with diluted. 
phenyle. — 

4. Spraying with dilute corrosive sub- 
limate. 

5, Dilute corrosive sublimate applied to 
the soil in the badly affected parts. 

6 Sulphate of iron forked in between 
the rows of the onions, 

These chemicals, it is stated, produced 
no effect, the disease being as bad on the 
treated as on the untreated plots. Since 
for the 
eradication of this pest have been tried 
by other investigators, principally on 
their own initiative. Among these, 
special attention must be made of Mr. R_ 
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J. Eletcher, of North Geelong, 
work extended over a period of four 
years, 


whose 


and ineluded not only the effect of 
chemical substances and manures on the 
affected land, but also a study of tie life 
history of the eel-worm. By this observer 
over 300 plots were treated, scattered 
over nine different farms in paddocks 
known to be diseased, and included 
within an area of 30 square miles, thus 
getting a variety of soils, drainage, and 
other conditions. 

The chemicals used were the following:- 
Sulphurous acid, chloride of lime, arsenic 
and soda, potassium cyanide, corrosive 
sublimate, spent oxide from gas works, 
common salt, ground quicklime, freshy 
slaked lime, saccharated, snlution of lime, 
flowers of sulpur, precipitated sulphnr, 
and naphthaline. Ont of this compre- 
hensive list of chemicles, he found that 
suphurous acid and ammonia were the 
only two that gave results worth further 
consideration, As the sulphurons acid 
was only tried on two farms, the results 
obtained were not considered conclusive. 
Some experiments with the gas were 
carried out by us in the laboratory, but 
the soil as rendered so acid that onion 
seed failed to germinate. No good results 
wore obtained by enriching the soil by 
manusal treatment, or burning bushwood 
or straw on the surface. Mr. Fletcher 
summarizes as follows: — 


No good is obtained by chemicle insecti- 
cides, fertilizers, change of seed or burning, 
and little reliance can be placed on trans- 
planting. Good barley can be grown on 
diseased land and can he followed by one, 
sometimes two, good crops of onions ; then 
barley must be sowu again. Soil fertility 
has little to do with the presence of eel- 
worms, 


(To be Continued.) 


M. L. Tomlinson, 
(LATE J. G. ORAM), — 
Manufacturing Jeweller, 
Watchmaker, 
Diamond Setter & Engraver. 


Repairs to Watches, Clocks, and Jewellery 
of every description accurately, artistically: 
and promptly executed at moderate pricos. 


27 Grenfell St., Adelaide 
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Kor EXigh-class Fiomes 
A Fine House on a poor site is not regarded as worth half its real value. . . Be 


careful then before you build that the site and locality be right. 


KOO FR A ks 


Just Bast of Rose Park, is a most desirable residential suburb in every way, and has rapidly 


sprung into favor. the locality is a superior one, the lots large (80 x 200) and level, and the 


views lovely and extensive 
rietions for protection of buyers, 


Reasonable building rest 
Best advice we can give is Go and see the 


Electric trams (2nd Section) 
Land for yourselves. 


Plane and Prices from— 


JACKMAN & TRELOAR, 


REAL ESTATE AUCTIONEERS & LICENSED LAND BROKERS, 


Bank of Australasia Building, King William St. 


Tel. 1224 


Government Poultry Station. 


Agtiouliaral ‘Oolles e, Roseworthy. 
5 = Chickens for Sale during Season. 


Egg 
Black Orpington, Butt Orpington, and lndian Game—Eggs, 15s., Chickens, 30s, a dozen, 
Silver Wyandottes, }averolles, Minorca, White Wyandotte, White Leghorn, Old English Game —Eeggs, 10k., Chickens, 21s. a dozen. 
Yable Birds— Eggs from various crosses, 38.. When av railable. : 
Settings will be 15 eggs and no replacements. Chickens at a month old. 
For further particulars apply to the Poultry Expert, ‘Crown Lands Offices, 


College, Roseworthy. 


he stock is of first-class quality and vigorous 
or the Poultry Superintendent, Agricultural 


:) 


FURNITURE that'll Stand the Test of Time. 


CASH 


or 
TERMS. 


Visitors 
always 
Welcome. 


There are about 350 varieties of Bedsteads to choose 

from in our showroom. They constitute absolutely the 

finest display in Australia, The Parisian Bedstead 

ilustrated has polished pillars fully mounted in black 

‘nd nickel or black and brass, £3 17s 6d. Same price in 

\.igh back French bedsteads. Single beds from 19s 6d» 
Double beds from 27s 6d. 


dur Wickerware is all guaranteed free from 
insects, and comprises the Best Selection in 
Adelaide. All strongly built. 

Chairs from 9s 9d each. 


Dawis, 
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Most Furniture looks alright when you see it in the Free 
dealers showroom, but will it Stand the Test of Time ? 


Will the drawers run as readily in Winter as in Sumner ? (llustrate d 
. . . 4 
Has the same care in construction been given to the unseen 


parts as to those that show? 
a6 


Are the designs artistic ? 
you buy the kinds we sell, most assuredly YES. 


Catalogue 


We guarantee all our Furniture to be well made by on 


capable European workmen, We 


CASH 
or 


TERMS. 


Post us 
your 
Orders. 
They'll 
receive 
the same 
careful 
attention 
as if you 
shopped 


personally. 


ask you to examine it 
thoroughly and Spiess values—not merely prices. 


Application. 


This Suit would Suit You. 
Light, dark, or cedar stained, 
£8 17s. 6d. 

Genuine rimu wood, £9 7s. 6d. 
The timber is well seasoned, the 
design’ pretty, and the construction : 
sound. Of its usefulness there can be, 
no doubt. The Watnropy is 3 ft. 
7 in overall, and is fitt:d with hang- 
ing hooks; 1t has bevelled mirror, 2 
coppered panels, and one drawer, The 
Ducuess Cnesr has 4 large and 2 
jewel drawers, best bevelled m rior. 
The Wasusranp has double row of 
Majolicy tiles, matble slab pedestal 
cupboard, and brass towel rail att ched 


Ose nen f 
a paravivas FAAS: of 
: oy YD Us . 

gs 


OS eS 


LOUNGES, practically the same design as above 
strong frames, lapped with care, £1 12s 6d. 


Browne <&z Co., 
64, 66, 74, 76 HINDLEY STREET, 


Adelaide’s BEST Furnishers. 


‘of the infective agent. 
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. Tick Fever in Fowls. 


A. A. Brown, M.B., BS., Inspector of 


Foods for Export. 


A disease that is the cause of con- 
siderable mortality in fowls, and conse- 
quently of to poultry 
breeders, prevails over a large extent of 
Australia. It 
estimate the losses anpually inflicted 
on the poultry industry in the Common- 


‘great losses 


wealth by the depredations occasioned by’ 


the fowl tick (Argas americanus) that is 
the primary factor in the dissemination 


agent is a micro-organism which belongs 


to the protozoa, or lowest division of the 


animal kingdom. It is harboured in the 
bodies of Argasides or fowl ticks, and the 


‘ticks by biting fowls -introduce it into 
their bodies. 


"Dick fever is a disease of the blood in 
which hemolysis, or destruction of the 
red blood corpuscles, is & characteristic 


feature, and this haemolysis is “produced 
by the vital activities of the micro- 


parasite. . 

Fowl tick does not mature on the 
‘bodies of horses, cattle, sheep, pigs, dogs, 
ducks, or geese, although ticks may 


puliry Yard: ¢ 3 


them. 


would be difficult to’ 


The infective 


=~ ee 
>) % 
~} @ 
= —<e 


occasionally perhaps be observed on 
The special 


prevailing in the Argus americanus that 


micro-organism 


causes the fever in fowis has not, more- 
over, ever yet been detected in the blood 
of any animal or ‘bird in the orders 
mentioned, 

Ticks attack birds belonging to the 
pigeon and fowl tribes and young ticks 
attach themselves to their bodies, and 
there they may remain until they undergo 
certain transformations 
their development. 


There is as yet no direct evidence to 


prove that chickens hatched from the 
eggs of fowls that had suffered, and yet 


recovered from tick fever, are hereditarily, 


immune. Young chickens in the infested 
areas are probably often attacked and 
inoculated by ticks so that by the time 
they have reached the adult stage of 
existence, provided they have survived 
the inoculations, they have acquired 
immunity to the specific micro-organisms. 
Ticks can be kept in receptacles that 
admit air without food for twelve months 
without losing their vitality. 

The micro-parasite, the Piroplasma 
gallince, which is the actual cause of the 
fever in fowls: suffering from tick fever, 
is a particularly small motile organism 
belonging to the animal kingdom. The 


incidental to’ 


organisms exist both in the ‘blood’cells 
(intra-corpuscular forms) ‘and in tle 
blood serum (extra-corpuscular forms). 
The extra-corpuscular forms are far more’ 
numerous and larger than the intra- 
corpu cular forms. In preparations 
made from the blood of the heart and 
jarge vessels only a few organisms are at 
any time detectible, but in ‘preparations 
made from the blood of capilliaries of 
internal organs, particularly the kidneys,” 
many of the protozoans may readily be- 
seen, The red blood cells of the fowl are 
about }-2000th of an inch in length, and 
the piroplasma is from 1-ldth to 1-20th 
the size of a red corpuscle. The intra 
cellular forms may be detected in the 
cover slip preparations, hence the 
difficulty experienced in deternining the’ 
exact causation of the mortality in tick 
infestation. The extra-cellular forms are’ 
larger and more numerous than the intra’ 
cellular forms, and in preparations of 
blood from fowls freshly killed they are 
readily enough observable’ to the trained 
observer. 

The body temperature of affected 
fowls rises several degrees. ‘The normal: 
temperature of a fowl is 107’ degrees, but 
elevations of the temperature to 110 and 
even 112 degrees are not uncommon in 
the course of tick fever infection. The 
fowls become weak, emaciated, and lose 
the power of their legs. The red blood 
corpuscles are broken this 
condition is one of the essential factors 
in the course of the disorder. Since the 
organisms belong to the protozoa they 
are incapable of being cultivated outside 
the bodies of fowls. 

The organisms, besides varying in size 
vary also in form. Some are spherical, 
some pear shaped, some oblong, and some 
possess irregular shapes. They are highly 
refractive and do not satisfactorily absorb 
However, they can be stained by. 


up and 


stains. 
special methods and I possess some very 
good slides. nce 1 
reported the existence of the Piroplasma 
gallince in the blood of fowls and its 


It is some time since L 


connection with the tick “fever disease. 
Quite recently again, for further investi- 
gation, I sent two young fowle to Swan 
Hill to be-placed in a situation where 
they might become tick infested and so 
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infected with the specify micro-parasite. 
The rosnit was positive in both cases 
and the fowls were returned to me for 
special The average 
number of red corpuscles in a healthy 
fowl is 4,000,000 per cubic millimetre 
and the average amount of hemoglobin 
68 per cent. 


examination. 


tick fever, investigations disclosed that 
the number of corpusles had sunk to 
2,800,000 per cubic millimetre and the 
hemoglobin to 40 per cent. 

Some years have elapsed since I 
indentified the parasite (Argas ameri- 
canus) when it first commenced to make 
its influence felt in Victoria, and the 
course of action that has been since 
followed to check its spread has proved 
eminently successful in confining it to 
the areas in which it was first discovered. 
A creat deal of work has been done in 
the direction of first securing its eradi- 
cation from the poultry runs of the State, 
and it is hoped that when Poultry 
Diseases Bill which has been drafted has 
been placed upon the statue-book, there 
will be provided ample power to take such 
action as will lead to the complete extir- 
pation of the pest from Victoria. 

—Victorian ‘Journal of Agriculture.’ 


How Remeene Test Brae 


od 


It is a common sight in the plaza in a 
Mexican town, says an exchange, to 


behold n stall-wonian who is selling two. 


reals’ worth of eggs, pick them up one by 
one, put one end and then the other to 
‘and hand them oyer- to the 
To the 
inexperienced onlooker it seems as if 


her lips. 
customer, who does likewise. 


they were tasting the extremities of the 
eggs. As a matter of fact, they never 
touch the egg with their tongue. The 
idea is that when an egg is fresh one end 
is distinctly colder than the other. The 


end which has the air chamber is the 
warmer of the two. The human lips are 
exceedingly sensitive to heat and cold, 


and even the novice at that form of egg- | 


testing promptly becomes a capable 
judge. If both ends of the egg reveal the 
same temperature, that egg may Le 
counted as bad, as it is a fairly good sign 
that the air chamber is broken and the 
eontents spread ‘equally within the shell. 


aN Feiss 


In the fowls that contracted | 


Poultry Farming on Small 
Holdings, 


{By H. V. Hawkins, Poultry Expert, in 
* Victorian Journal of Agriculture.’ 


(Continued from last Issue.) 


Breeding and Feeding. 
— The Breeding Pen. — 

Locality plays a most important part 
in the success or otherwise of poultry 
breeding. Badly drained, sour, or very 
stony land should be avoided; rather 
select a site having an easterly aspect, 
sloping so that the early morning sun 
may sweeten the ground, which is a great 
factor in warding off disease. All can- 
not secure sandy soil, but look for loose 
soil, and whenever possible secure the 
sandy spot. It dries ont quicker, and 
is much easier to keep clean. 

Farmers know little cr nothing about 
the breeding pen, but to my mind this is 
the key to success; The old idea of 
keeping a few fowls round the homestead 
is passing. The farmer should kuow 
something about the fowls he has, 
Before he thinks of incubating he should 
be careful to watch for the layer of 150 
to 200 eggs; hence the necessity of a 
breeding pen. A fair sized pen, say, 50 
by 20 ft., should be set apart for this 
purpose, First of all run the plough round 
making a trench of say, 10 to 12 ins. 
deep. Then place the posts, (8 ft. 
lengths) about two feet in the ground, 12 
ft. apart—good saplings barked will do. 
Before filling up the trench, run two 
rows of barbed wire all round. This 
will be a safe and will 
effectively keep out-foxes‘or wild dogs. 

Breakwind.—After this, run a batten 
round 3 ft. from the ground, to keep the 
posts straight, 
any toprail : 


investment, 


but on no account have 
it only encourages the birds 
to fly over and is also a source of danger 
The latter 
will never attempt to jump on wire 
mesh, but'if’ you give ‘them a foothold, 
trouble will begin. Use'6 ft. ‘palings cut 
in half, or, if ftrids permit’ ‘plain sheet 


where foxes are. troublesome. 


iron, These should be nailed on to the mid- 
batten ali roundthe pen, and will prov- 
ide a splendid breakwind for the stud 


birds. 


Shade and Shelter —It must not be 
forgotten that shelter is absolute necess- 
ary ina breeding pen, The temperature 
of a fowl’s body being greater than our 
own, it stands to reason that shade from 
the sun’s rays must be provided. The 
best and most quickly grown shelter 
hedge is the tree lucerne. Jt will grow 
in almost any part of Australia, and wil! 
stand drought well. The tops should be 
cut every month, the lowest part of the 
stem, throwing the shade along the 
ground, where thebirds can rest com- 
fortably from the sun and wind, 

Construction of Houses. -The 
consideration should be housing in the 
breeding pen. A small portable hous» 
is all that is required to hold only such 
birds as ure selected typical layers; or 
twelve birds will be sufficient in one pen 
no matter what breed you intend keeping 
The house should in all cases face the east 
so as to get as much sunshine as possible 
It is not necessary in this climate to build 


expensive or warm houses. ‘Tho north, 


south, and west sides should be closed in,. 


should be quite free from cracks and 
draughts, the east side alone being entire- 
ly open. The roof should slope eastward, 
and project two feet over the frontal 


uprights; this will effectively prevent an: 


easterly rain (a rare occurrence) from 


driving in on the birds at night-time, and 
will allow the rain to drop clear of the 
base of the house. A good 
plan to safegnard the floor is to run a 
small piece of spouting round the house, 
and have the downpipe placed in position 
to carry the water clear of the pen. For 
example, a portable building 6 ft. by 4 ft. 
wide, the back 5ft, and the front 4 ft. 
high, makes a serviceable house. Ten 
sheets {5 x 2) of narrow gauge galvanized 
iron will suffice, 3 sheets for roof, 8 for 
back, and 2 for each end. Having no 
floor, it is easily moved, simple to spray, 
and is almost. insect proof, 


Many make the mistake of coddling their 
fowls. Coming of the perch off a warm 
house at dawn in June, the birds receive: 
a severe shock, and very often take cold, 
which may lead to roup, the fowl’s: worst. 
enemy. An even temperature, a house 
free from draughts, a dry floor, and good 
ventilation, are requisite. 


(To be Continued.) 
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About Pigeons: 


The Exhibition Homer. 


(By J. Noble, in’Phe Australian Hen and 
Fanciers’ Friend.) 


The Exhibition Homer is practically a 
new variety, making rapid headway and 
is one of the most popular varieties cow- 
peting at the present time in the show 
pens throughout Great Britain, 

T note a number of weil known Bnglish 
fanciers have paid special attention to 
improving this new variety, and go suc- 
cessful have they been, that the Exhibi- 
tion Homer of to-day has become estab- 
ished and is one’ of the most favoured 
breed of fancy pigeons, and to quote an 
English writer in that journal ‘Pigeons’ 
recently, thus: ‘The old adherents, of 
that one time proportionate bird, the 
Show Homer, have over almost 
in a body and taken up this new sub- 
variety (the Exhibition Homer) » with 
the greatest enthusiasm,” 1 ask who can. 
deny it isa bird of great beauty, the 
style, vigorous and muscular, hard, tight 
and short feathered, altogether the most 
attractive pigeon. Little wonder it has 
fascinated the fanciers of Great Britain. 

Competition of the Classics is heavy, 
At the recent great International Show in 
London twelve classes were provided for 
the Exhibition Homer, and these averaged 
over 12 birds per class, ‘proof plenty,’ aB 
to their’ ‘brip of the ‘English ” fanciers. 
Good specimens are in great demand, and 
at the present time will command almost 
any figure from £10 upwards. 

With, the object of stil greater progress, 


come 


the National Exhibition’ Homer Society, | 


thas been formed, and is. going strong. 

The scale controlling its show proper- 
ties are:—Head 15, beak 4, wattle 2, eye 
and centre 12, neck 6, chest 5, back 5, 
body 5, wings, flights and tail 15, carriage 
2, sixe 5, color 4, condition 12, legs 2 keel 
4—total 100, The following is an extract 
from ‘an article by }S. Peat, Hon. Sec. 
National. Exhibition Homer Society, and 
-appeared In ‘Pigeons’: -- 


“thickness. 
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‘The beak should be stout having aha oe 
fitting upper and’ lower mandebles, or 
halves of almost equal thickness, dead 
straight in setting, and of a hard dark, 
colour. Pieds may nave parti-coloured 
beaks. In the beak setting lies much of 
the diflerenee between the Exhibition 
Homer and its predecessor, the Show 
Homer. This straight setting must be 
maintained, at all costs. or 


objectfor which this variety was intreduced 


one great 


will be destroyed 

The wattle is V shaped, smal] and 
smooth ; in fact, it should be free from 
any coarseness whatever, A fish white 
eye is desirable though a pearl one is 
allowed, but of either colour it must be 
bold, alert, and intelligent Cere is an 
important point, as no matter how bright 
white, and bold the eye, unless it is 
surrounded by a fine, hard, small, sweetly 
dark-coloured cere, a bird looks 
Pieds may have parti- 
coloured ceres. The neck we require of 
medium length and thickness. A broad 
and ful chest is needed to produce a 
wedge shape. The back must be short— 
the shorter the better —flat ; broad across 
the shoulders, tapering to rump and tail, 
io form a triangle or wedge. The body 
short, straight in breast bone, deep keeled 
wide in front, and wedge-shaped in finish 
behind.’ 

T find in our Standard we say ‘Wings 
fairly short’ but we want them short to 
conform to.a short back. Never have I 
geen a bird with the’erect and bold car- 
riage we require unless it had short back 
and flights. 

A close- fitting tail nytt the appear- 
ance of one feather. carried clear of the 
ground, is & good description of what we 
want; but I will add the word small, 
The legs must be of medium length and 
These'should be set back as 
far as possible to give that upright, bold 
carriage so necessary to the -bird’s finish: 
Colour must be sound, bright and hard, 


The Chequers to have a bold and distinct 
chequering—not ofa dull, washed out 
appearanice. / 
Given a pigeon of medium 
ossessing tke points I haye enumerated, 
T think we should all -be delighted, and 
feast our eyes long upon such a beautiful 
specimen of the Columbarian tribe. 


laced, 
eoarse in head. 


size © 


al 


WILLIAM CARR, 


Furniture Manufacturer 
and Repairer, 


Locksmith, Saw Sharpener 


Carpets Cleaned and Relaid. 
All work artistically 
executed, 


Country orders attended to on shortest 
notice. 


and promptly 


Charges moderate. A trial solicited. 


20 Hanson Street, Adelaide. 


The Most Artistic 


House for: 


PICTURE FRAMES, 
MOULDINGS, 
ENGRAVINGS, Etc. 


AN UNLIMITED STOCK: TO 
CHOOSE FROM. | 


ges” Very Reasonable Prices. 
Trial Solicited. 


E. A. HUNT, 


30 Gawler Place, opp. Y.M.C.A 


Go to the 


Dimond Studies 


For Good Work and Up-to-dato Photo- 
gr aphs, which Taghiite 


“POST CARDS from 5s per doz. 


PARIS PANELS, {5s per doz. 


CABINETS from {0s 6d per doz., in- 
cluding a ‘beautiful énlargement 12 x 10. 


BRIDAL GROUPS & FAMILY GROUPS. 


Our Picture Hrames are the Best and 


’ Cheapest in the City for Artistic Mouldings, 


and an unlimited supply of colored Plates, 
Engravings, Etchings, etc,, at the most 
Reasonable and Ridiculous Prices ever 
offered. : 


aes 


Nore Appress— 


DIMOND BROS., 
150 Rundle Street. ~ 
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A Great Time, Labor. & Money Saver 


WELSH? SKIRT and PATTERN. 
MARKER “BESTOVALL? 


(Patented No. 2575, 23rd February, 1905.) 


‘The ‘Welsh’ Skirt and Pattern-Marking Appliance at work. 


An Invention to mark and measure any pattern or size skirt from any Fashion Book. 
When Skirt is cut out will then give the Required Length, W idth of Hem, and Mark 
Off for Trimming, all in a Few seconds. 
By using this apatiines you are enabled to Finish Three Heavily Trimmed Skirts 
while making One in the Ordinary Way. With this invention it is impossible to ent a 
wrong fitting skirt, as everything is cut out mechanically. 


Any Skirt can be designed—Trained or Circular, Child’s or Adult’s 


Highly Recommended by Leading Costumiers. 
SOL, AGEN BOF abe COMMONWEALTH, 


J, W. BLEORD, No. 6, ARCADE, ADELAIDE 


‘April. 1910. 
For’ the’ Ladies. 


The Question 


read, 


~ ++ Bred, Idok at my new costume 3 
Ol, don’t P8u think it’s ice p 

+ Bot her hueSand only answers ¢ 
éWhat’s the’price? ° 


’ 


‘ And see my diamond “necklace ! 
Just like t 

But her Husband only answ ers ¢ 

* «What's if cost?” a 3 


the one L lost. 2 


f cAnd my furs, jusf eae of ermine! 
i They: I mako the duchess weep !’ 
. “Bat her husband only, answers : 
* Are they: cheap” 1 
££ willook charming, Freddy— 
A perfect dream I willl? 
But ler husband only answers: 
€ Where’s the bill ?” 
| ESET 
What a “Left-Handed Mar- 
athe Ox Means. 


: 


el 


The “left-handed marriage” is a Ger- 
man eustom, It derives its name from 
a notifictyon in the marriage ritual. A 
ty marrying ¢ a women of inferior rank 
Gave: ‘her-at the’ movement of the religious 
celebration of the wedding the left instead 
of the tight hand, ‘The marriage was 
valid, and children born of such unions 
ware considered legitimate. The mar- 
riage was declared, and the bride had the 
Tn this tho left-handed 
mor roan ithe 


rank of a wife. 
differs from the » 
The latter is never declared, 


marriage 
marriage. 
although . ‘the children are. recognized. . 
‘Tt binds before God: and one’s own ‘con- 
science. The left-hand children did not. 
however, inherit entirely, like those of 
regular ‘mrrriages: ‘The proper ty they 
received from theic | father was considered. 
asia largoss, awd if there were children of a” 
regular marriage they. had the advantage - 
over them, 


Wheits ial ugravy remove the" pan °* 
from the tire while:the thickening is being 
stirred in, and when smooth return to the 
fire to cook, ‘The method’ ‘Deegetits) Tums 


. fel fe nt 
forming. fe Re 


(% 924 
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“Sam Slick” on the Kiss. — 


dt tante a thing ever to be forgot, No 
language can express it, no letters will 
Then what in nature is 
What an 
Li 


ean’t' feed -on it; it 


give the sound, 
egual..to the flavour af. it ¢ 
aroma it has! How spiritual itis ! 
ain’t gross, for you, 
don t cloy, for the palate ain’b required 
to test its taste. 
tangible, nor portable, nor transferable. 


It.is neithey. visible, nor 


It is not a substance, nor a liquid, nora 
It has neither.color nor form, ; 

Imagination can’t conceive it. Tt can’t 
Jt is confined ta 
no clime or country, but is ubibuitous, 
it is disembodied when completed, but. is 
and - 


vapour, 


be imitated-or forged. 


instantly reproduced, so 18 


immortal. ~ os 
» Jt is as old as the creation, and yet is 
ag young and fresh as ever, it pre-existed 
still exists, and always will “exist. It 
*purvades all natur. The “breeze as it 
passes the rose, and thé pennant vine 
stoops down and hides with its tendrils 
its blushes as it kisses the limpid stream 
that waits in an eddy to meet it, and 
raises its tiny waves, like anxious Pe, to 
receive it. oe 
Depend upon, it, Eve learned iti in Pagan 


and was tanght its beanties rinés, aud 


varieties by an angel, theréis something 


80; transcendent i init, Howit is adapted to 
all. circumstances ! ) e 


‘There is the fee he’ ‘wel come and of 
the long lingering, loving present 


parting, 


one ; the stolen or the mutual one; the — 


‘Kiss of love, of joy, and of sorrow ; the 
seal of promise, and the reger et of fulfil- 


ment. 


It is strange therefore that a woman 15 


invincible whose armoury consists of 
kisses, smiles, ‘sighs, and tears. Is it any. 
wonder that poor ‘old. Adam was first 
tempted, and then: riiined f° 

It is very easy for preachers | to get up 
with long faces and tell us he onght to 
have been more of a man. My opinion 
is, if he had been less of a man it would 
have been better for him, aE) ie, 

But I shall always maintain to my 
en dying, day , that rage 18 a a shine 


mystery. 


yea ‘ Pat 


ot 
\ 
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Washing Silk Handkerchiefs. 


Silk handkerchiefs are often ruined by 
careless washing, such as they are likely 
‘They 
should be washed separately i in’ lnkew: arm 


to get if put into a general wash. 


water, in which a teaspoonful of liquid 
ammonia has been poured, then rinced in 
clear, ‘cold water without bluing: ‘-Wring 
out and fold avd roll tightly, but do not 
let them dry before ironing, or they will 
wrinkle. Colored ° “handkerchiefs 
should be washed with 
never with cheap laundry soap 


silk 
fine white soap, 
as the 
soda fades the colors and eats holes in the 
silk, ; 


Polish for Bright Stoves. 


Mix one. tablespoonfal of, turpentine 
with one tablespoonful of sweet oil, and 
sufficient emery-powder to make the 
mixture of the thickness of cream; put 
it with a soft flannel or rnbber on the 
article to be cleaned, and polish off 
quickly with another soft duster; then 
polish with a little dry emery-powder 
and a clean leather. Jf there are rust 
spots on the steel, rub with emery-powder, 
then take a smooth pebble and rub 


backwatds" and forwards until; ‘the rust 


disappears, 


INCUBATOR 


oymecsestpe nites 


simplex ™ 


;* 


ie 


‘D. Lanyon 


NORTH? TERRACE, KENT TOWN 
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HOUSEHOLD HINTS 


— A Nice Boiled Salad Dressing. — 


Mix well a teaspoonful each of salt, 
mustard, and sugar, and’ teaspoonful of 
white pepper, or, instead, a pinch of red ; 
add the beaten yolks of 2 eggs, and stir 
till smooth. Melt 2 tablespoonfuls of 
butter in § cup of hot vinegar, and slowly. 
add this; then gradually adda cup of 
scalded milk, and cook in a double boiler 
til] it is smooth ind thick, but do not let 
it boil or it will curdle. Let it cool, and 
then beat in the whites of the eggs ; cover, 
and keep for use ; when needed, thin with 
a little sweet cream, 


*: * * * * * 


— Kidney Toss. — 


Cut some mutton kidneys into small 
Square pieces, removing the skin and core, 
and keep it covered, and about ten min- 
utes before serving toss it sharply into 
afrying pan with one or two ounces of 


butter. Season with salt and pepper. 


skim out the 
To the 
gravy in the pan add a small teaspoon- 
ful 


sauce, a few drops of lemon juice, and 


When the meat is firm 
kidney into a small saucepan. 


of flavouring, the same of tomato 


Toss 
all in the pan for a few minutes to smooth 
and cook the flour, and then add halfa 
cup of stock and half a wineglass of any 
red wine (not claret). Heat and pour 
over the kidney, and again heat, but do 
not let it boil, or it will be hard. Dish 
the kidney on rounds of fried bread, and 


pour over each some of the sauce. 
* * * * * * 


a teaspoonful of Worcester sauce. 


— Sausage Croquettes. — 

One lb. cooked sausage, 14 cupfuls of 
mashed potatoes. 3 hard boiled eggs, 14 
tablespoonfuls of chopped parsley, add } 
of a teaspoonful of sweet marjoram or 
thyme. Chop the egg and sausage quite 
fine, then mix the ingredients thoroughly 
adding $ teaspoonful of salt and }of a 
teaspoonful of pepper. Shape into cro- 
quettes, coat with egg and bread crumbs> 
and fry in deep fat. 


— Grilled Sheep’s Tongues. --- 

Take the required number of tongues- 
and boil them in water until they are 
tender, or whan the skin will peel off” 
easily when atestis made. Take them up, 
trim, and skin. Split them down the- 
middle, dip them in dissolved butter, and 
then in fine browned bread crumbs, and 
grill on a medium, clear fire until they 
are nicely browned. 

* * * * * * 
— Lobster Cutlets. — 

Ingredients.—Half lb. lobster, 1 oz. 
flour, 4 of a pint of milk, the’ juice of. } 
a lemon, salt, pepper, ege, bread erumbs 
and fat. Metlod.—Chop.the lobster up’ 
finely, melt the butter in a small pan, 
add flour, stir till smooth, then add fish: 
and cook for a little while, then graduaily 
add milk and boil up. Put in lemon 
Juice and seasoning. Spread smoothly on 
a plate, and when cold cut into equal 
parts, form into cutlets. egg and bread 
crumb them, and fry in plenty of fat 
three or four minutes. Other fish than 
lobsters may be used with equal success. 


Real lace 
Loom. 


NUMBERED KEYS. 


Illustrated Instructions. 


EASILY LEARNT. 


SPECIAL ADVERTISING OFFER, 30s. 


Bring or send this advertisement with 30/- and we.will give yoy, our 45/-. Loom and system. for. 30/-, with which you -are ‘able 


to make Torchon, Honiton; Valenciennes, Italian Thread, Regency Point, Brussels, 
Loom we give Illustrated Book of Instructions, 


and all the Finest and Best Laces. 
set of numbered Keys (or patterns) to carry out the instructions, and set of 


With the 


Bobbins, by the aid of which you can make Lace without other instruction (although we are always pleased to give instruction: 


FREE when required). 


We Sell the SECRETS of Lace-making, which have been jealously guarded for Centuries. 
made by our system, because they are ACCURATELY made. 
dispose of their work, and pay top prices for them. 

There is nothing that will enable you to make mone 

Call at our offices and inspect the system and work, 


-Lace-Making.”’ 


We supply Sundries to anyone. Barbour’s Irish Flax Thread, 2/6, 3/6, 4/6 dozen. 


1/, 1/6. and 2/ per dozen, 


There is a large demand for Laces 


WE PURCHASE LACES MADE from those who are willing to 


y as easily and pleasantly as Lace-making at home in your spare time. 
or send sixpence in stamps for our beautifully illustrated book “ Practical 


Brass Bobbin Winders, 3/6 each. Bobbins. 


Lices made to order. Old Laces accurately reproduced. All orders promptly executed. Large Stock of Laces always on hand: 


TORCHON LACE AND MERCHANTILE ACENCY, 


No. 6 Adelaide Arcade. 
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S suet 


1 he Young I Holks. 


The’ Moon Elf. 


When the moon isn’t bright 
There’s a quaint little sprite, 
A remarkably odd littl» fairy— , 
Who mounts to the sky, 
Though it’s ever so high 
(Now, no doubt you are thinking, * How 
dare he?) 


His umbrella balloon 
Takes him up to the moon ; 
“Phen he pulls out his small ¢ pocket- 
henky, 
And he rubs every trace 
Of a cloud from the face 
Of the with 


moon, who rewards him 


‘Thanky ! 


Military Strategy. 


[Explained with Matches by Mr. X, in 
‘The Royal Magazine.] 


Not long ago Mr. X dined with a 
gallant officer at his regimental mess, and 
the conversation veered round to army 


experiences. 
‘On the Indian frontier’ said the 
-colonel, ‘I once ran up against nine 


pukka hillmen, and things looked very 
black, for we were only nine all told, and 
they held a strong position, However, I 
and my fellows lay down in this formation 
—the colonel illustrated with matches— 


+r & WN 
and the enemy, seeing themselves out 
numbered. fled at once.’ 

There was loud applause, and when it 
had subsided, the adjutant took up the 
-tale. 

‘In South Africa,’ he said reminiscently 
cell was out to 
with eight Working 
kopje we came upon twenty Boers. I 


sent reconnoitre 


men. round a 
_made up my mind to collar them, but, 
only nine against twenty, how was it to 
be done?? He reached for the match- 


vbox. 


and my eight 


‘I thought the matter over, and we lay 
down thus: : 


so SK SK YY I 


‘It was rather squashy for the first 


six men, but the effect was great. The 
Boers saw that we were almost two to 
one, and threw up their hands. We 


bayged the lot.’ 
The adjatant’s health was drunk with 
enthusiasm, and the colonel looked crest- 


fallen. Mr. xX. pitied him, thus 
and said 


outdone before his own mess, 
deferentially: ; 
‘Many years ago, when a young man, I 
held a commission in the volanteers. I 
was only a subaltern,’ continued Mr: X, 
‘One day I was ordered to hold 
It was during 


humbly. 
a position with eight men. 
a sham fight; and a very distinguished 
general commanded the opposing forces. 
‘It chanced that he and his staff, escorted 
by a troop of lancers, rode up to where I 
They 
about thirty-six men, and I 
But how? 
Thank 
you!’ said Mr, X, as some one passed 


lay in ambush. 
totalled 
determined to catch them. 


Then a bright idea came to me. 


the matches, 
‘I did not trouble even to make use of 
marched out 


cover. I and my men 


thus: 
to | A) 0 Fog 

‘The general saw that we were three 
and a half-dozen. ‘He and his were but 
thirty-six all told. He capitulated.’ 

No sound greeted Mr. X’s little 
reminiscence, but the colonel, with tears 
in his eyes, and wrung him 
affectionately by the hand. 


PRINTING 


EVERY 
DESCRIPTION 
AT SHORTEST NOTICE. 


“Australian 


Gardener” Office, 
20 Waymouth Street. 


rose, 


Why a Red Sky at Night 
Fortells Fine Weather. 


Because when the red rays of evening 
light are very freely transmitted through 
the atmosphere the amount of inoisture 
floating thereii does not approach the 
rain point. The beams of the setting sun 
are refracted by the vapour in the air, 
which displays and passes the red rays of 
light with greater freedom and intensity 
than the rays of other hue. Hence the 
old weather saw : * Lf the sun in red shall 


‘set, next day shall be free from wet,’ with 


its many variants; indeed, this bit of 
folk-lore dates back to Biblical days, for 
in St. Matthew’s Gospel may be found 
the following expression thereof :,* When. 
itis evening, ye, say, ‘It will be fair 
weather, for the sky is red.’ 


What the Saying, “Robbing 
Peter to Pay Paul,” 
Arose From. 


The common expression, ‘ Robbing 
Peter to pay Paul, found its origin in 
London in 1550, when an appropriation 
was made from St. Petex’s Cathedral (now 
generally known as Westminster Abbey) 
to make up a deficiency in the accounts 
of St. Paul's, the other famous metro- 
politan cathedral. The action roused a 
good deal of adverse criticism on the part 
of the people, who coined the phrase for 


the occasion. 


Conundrums. 


A certain farmer owned a box 
containing fifty ears of corn. In one 


corner of the box there was a small hole. 
A mouse finding this went in, and, coming 
out, brought out three ears ; this he did 
every day until the box was emptied. 
How long did it take the mouse to empty 
the box ? 


Fifty days, for adhe time of coming out 
he brought one ear of corn and two ears 
of his own. 

oe id * * * 
RK we 

Why does a piece always appear to be 
hungry ? 

Because it is always a goblin. 


ax 
Fe ah ® 


Why is a studious monarch like a lean 


man ? 
Because he is always a-thin-kings 
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WiT AND HUMOR. 


— A Tailor‘s Lament. — 


*Man, said the tailor, ‘is. we read, made 
of dust, but I cannot see how thatis so. 
Dustiatways settles. Man rarely does.’ 


* Kk OK 
Paar ae a ae 


— Of Course Not. — 


A young lady went into a well known as- 
tablishment and said to the shop- ALS - 
‘Do you keep stationery ?”” 

“No, miss,” replied the shop-walker ; ‘If 
I did I should loose my job.” 


a 
KK Xe RH * 


— Unanswerable -— 


“Yes,” she said, in answer to something 
he: had said, “the old songs are very 
beautiful.” 

“Beautiful!? he exclaimed, enthusias- 
tically ; ‘beautiful hardly describes them, 
Vhey are—they are—well, compared with 
them, the songs of to- day are trash—the 
veriest trash.’ 

“J agree with you, yet the old songs 
sometimes contain sentiments that one 
cannot wholly approve.” 

“T think you are mistaken ” 

“F will give you an illustration. 
is John Howard Payne's ‘Home, Sweet 
Home,’ for instance. Yousurely do not 
agree with all the sentiments it contains ?” 

“Why not?” he asked warmly. “Why 
not?” : 

“Because,” she said, glancing at the 
elock, which was marking the hour of 
eleven, “because there is a line in that 
song which says, ‘Yhere.s no place like 
home.’ You do not believe that, do you 2” 

It was unanswerable. He coughed a 
hollow cough, arose, and went silently out 
into the night. 


There 


Kook * 
7 a x x x 


seid Long ‘Play. ~ 


The fireh act was. over, and the curtain 
had fallen amidst thunderous applause. , , 

Farmer Hayseed, who, at the urgent 
request of his wife, had journeyed all the 
way to “ Lunnon” to see what a theatre 
was like got up to leave the building. 

“Where are you going?” asked Mrs. Er 

“ Home,” replied the farmer. 

“Home,” exclaimed his wife. ‘ Aren’t 
you going to see the. finish of this fone 
play ?” 

“No,” said Mr. H. “It says on ‘ie 
programme that six months will elapse 
between the first and second acts. Now, 
if they think [’m going to sit here for half 
& year waiting for the second act, and tet 
my farm go to rack and ruin, they are 


very much mistaken. 

for me!” 
So poor 

enjoyment. 


Mrs. H. lost her evening’s 


oe 
ete * pe 


— ‘The Motive. — 

His Worship : 
vagrant ?” 

Prisoner: ‘* No, your Worship.” 

His Worship: “Did any motive bring 
you to this town ?” 

Prisoner : ‘* Yes, your Worship.” 

His Worship : * What?” 

Prisoner ; ** Locomotive.” 

His Worship: “'Ten days.” 


“You say you are not a& 


* Kk KK 
Ok KK OK OK 


-—— Unnecessary. — 

The young man, leading a dog by the 
string, lounged up to the ticket office of a 
railway station and inquired ; 

“Must I—aw-——take a ticket for a 
puppy ?” 

“No; yeu can travel as an ordinary 
Nas, ” was the reply. 


OK OK ok 
* oe KF # KK 


— Expert Information. — 


Johnnie (to new BELEN) - 
my grandma, are you?’ 

Grandma—‘ Yes, Johnnie. 
grandma on your father’s side. 

Johnnie—‘' Well, you’re on the wrong 
side, you'll: find that out.” 


““So you are 


Vm your 


* 
MESA 


— a 


Tillie—* How many feet are there in a 
yard, dear:?” 

May——‘‘ It depends whose yard it is, and 
how many people are in it.” 

Tillie—‘‘ Oh, capital, capital! Quite a 
wit, aren’t you, sister. And how many 
Christmases are there between nineteen-0- 
eight and nineteen-o-ten ?” 

May-———* '['wo, ‘Villie.” 

Tillie —“ No, darling ! If you Prilleta ks 
1908 from 19010 (nineteen-o-ten) you’ll 
find there are 17102 Christmases between 
them. 


Xk ok OK 
eK ok aK 


— Yantalising. —— 

James (to his sister, who is engaged)— 
“Ethel, I have a HESate quilp I would Aes 
to put before you,’ 

Ethel—‘ Something silly, T suppose ea 


James —‘** Can you make two words out . 
of the word emough which is not enough ?” 


Ethel—‘' IT knew it was something ‘silly. 
Wel), what’s the-answer ?”’ 

James (chuckling) —* One hug 

Ethel—“ Er-um-uh ? Ob, T see. 
very silly. - 


How 


No more theatres 
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to help one another, and no one is better 
able to help a small gardener than another 
owner of asmall garden who has gained 
experience in dealing with the many diffi- 
culties that have to be faced. 


— Leaf-Mould. — 


A.M., Mitcham,— Leaf-mould is cer- 
tainly an aid in gardening, and what you 
have read is right enough. When it is 
used in pots, however, gardeners some- 
times adopt the plan of putting it on 


- ~ damage—which i 
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top of a furnace or in some similar _ 


position, to destroy any slugs or other 
insects there may be about it, but the 
term ‘ baking’ hardly seems to express it 
properly. Perhaps there is a more than 
usually plentiful supply of insects in 
your soil, 


* * ® * * * 


— Making Use of Bones. — 


A.Y,, Kilkenny.—Burying the bones 
in large pieces in the kitchen garden 
would have very little effect indeed, for 
decay would progress very slowly, and 
the benefit to be derived from the appli- 
cation would be-inappreciable. The best 
thing you can do is to bury the boncs in 
a heap of manure; the fermentation will 
soften them, and after a couple of months 
or so they can be crushed with compara- 
tive ease. There are other and more 
rapid methods of dealing with boues, but 
where there is only a small quantity this 


is the most convenient and the least 
expensive, 
* * * % * * 


— Garden Fests, — 


G.B., Prospect,— Which is 
You do not make out any case against the 
earthworm by saying that the crops are 
spoiled by ‘worms, snails, and cater- 
pillars,” unless you can fix upon the 
worms alone as having done some of the 
But there 
is no doubt that in your case it is neces- 
sary to do something to destroy the 
suails, and if the worms are destroyed at 
the same time it cannot be helped. We 
aie surprised that the gas lime did no 
prove effectual, and one of two things 
inust be the cuse—either the dressing was 
insufficient or you have been guilty of 
neglect in allowing the pests to increase 
at such a rate since the application, 
Remember that the rate of increase in 
insect life is enormous, and the one fly 
or caterpillar which you did not kill last 
week may be represented in the near 
future by thousands—in some cases it 
would not be wrong to say millions. You 
must attack the pest steadily, Pick off 
all the caterpillars aud snails you can 
find at all times, burn all rubbish, and 
apply to individual crops the’ special 


which ? 


remedies which are suitable. If you 
make use of gas lime again this winter, 
and let it lie on the surface, you will have 
an opportuniry of making a fair start, 
and we hope you will be more successful. 
But remeinber the ‘ stitch in time’ 


ok x x * * ® 
— Spirza, — 

‘Subscriber,’ Port Wakefield.—You.do 
not say what Spirea it is you want to 
grow, but assuming that your plant is the 
common Spireea japonica—which is most 
probable—there is no reason why you 
should not succeed in growing it in your 
window. An essential in the culture of 
this plant is that it shou’d have an 
supply of water when in 
growth. Provided that the drainage is 
free, you can hardly give it tooj much 
and in warm weather the pot may even 
be set in a saucer containing water—a 
course which would be injurious in the 
case of most plants. If you have a garden 
attached to your cottage, plant out the 
Spireea for the summer, and take it up 
and re-pot either in the autumn if you 
want carly bloom, or at the beginning of 
the ycar if—as would be best in your 
ease—you are content with bloom some 
time during the spring. Do not make 
the mistake of giving a lot of water until 
growth commences; when it is active a 
little liquid manure will be useful. 


abundant 


* * * * * * 
— Management of Rough Land, — 


‘Amateur, Hyde Park, — As _ the 
ground has never been dug up before, the 
best course will be to trench it up 18 
inches to 20 inches deep, burying the 
weeds at the bottom. Give it a dressing 
of lime to kill. the insects, and, if very 
poor, manure it just before cropping, in 
spring, forking in the manure. The fist 
season we should recommend the greater 
part to be cropped with Potatoes for the 
purpose of cleaning and freeing the 
ground from weeds, etc. Afterwards, 
with good cultivation and liberal treat- 
ment in the way of manure, you may 
grow anything ; and, if you wish to make 
a profit, grow those things which are 
most in demand in the neighbourhood, 
A good bed of Rhubarb often pays well, 
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Karly Lettuces and Radishes, Cress, etc. 
are generally in demand in spring. Grow 
also early and late Cauliflowers, Straw- 
berries—but everyone has to make his 
own position, and you will soon discover 
what is most in demand 
Ann agah? oa 
—A pretty Creeper. — 

‘ Fascinated,’ Glenelg. —The name of 
your lovely ‘moonlight creeper’ is Ipomea 
grandiflora alba. We are glad to know 
that it does so well near the sea beach. 
Tt is a charming creeper. 

iia 
— Cinerarias, — 

C.G., 

Cinerarias in the pots till the plants 


Halifax street. — Keep your 


cover them and then transplant, spacing 
out about a foot, 


EDITORIAL. 
fe ew oe A 

With some producers the fall of 
leaf isa time of relaxation. During 
autumn men as well as trees and 
plants.should have a rest after the 
labors of producing and sustaining 
their season’s crop of leaves, 
flowers, and fruit. While the trees 
and plant demand it, and no one 
can deny them their rest, man is a 
free agent, and can do as he likes. 
At least some men think they can, 
but in point of fact no man can do 
as he likes, unless it happens that 
what he likes is what is right. 
Ruskin puts this very finely with 
his old trueism, which reads that a 
man is what he likes. Or to put it 
in his own words, ‘‘tell me what 
you like, and I'll tell you what you 
are.’’ Well, now, if a man likes 
to be resting idly at the present fall 
of the year, while trees and plants 
are resting, he may be satisfied 
with himself, but his ground is 
crying out with the burden of 
weeds that are growing and the 
dead leaves that are accumulating 
and harboring all kinds of pests. 


Leaf mould.is good for trees, and 
so is the humus of green weeds. 
But they will not plough or dig 
themselves in, so the farmer, or 
gardener, or orchardist has to keep 
going. Not only in putting the 
property in trim, for there are lots 
of people in cities who are asking 
for vegetables. and fruits, sSome- 
body has to supply them, and who 
can do it but the producer. So we 
see that he has no idle time to 
rest, always going always plenty 
todo. He is the happy man who 
so regulates his work that it is a 
The most miser- 
in the 
world is he who has nothing to co. 


pleasure to him. 
able and dissatisfied man 
Work seems to be a wise provision 
of nature to keep a man bright and 
happy. No truer saying is there 
in the whole scope of literature 
than that ‘‘Satan finds some inis- 
chief still for idle hands to do.’’ 
It is only an old nursery rhyme, 
but it would be a good thing for 
the world if the idle population of 
the world could have been kept in 
the nursery and never let out of it. 
They are not fit for any other 
position in life—simply overgrown 
babies, with no one to look after 
them to see that they do not get 
There is a Ict of 
work to be done in the autumn, 
then, in cleaning up and planting 
for the present needs and future 


into mischief. 


supplies. 

The producer is never, or cannot 
afford tovbe, an idle man, nor does 
he seem to need the rest that comes 
to his trees and plants. In point 
of fact, if he were to work night 
and day, as the trees do while they 
are working, his rest would be so 
long that he might say a happy 
farewell and go to a better world 
than this. 
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A Wiew of the Ballarat Gardens, Victoria. 
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| Flower Garden: 


Notes for the Month. 


' The cottager should be as busy as a bee 
with his little front garden and also the 
back area, Digging, trenching, remodel- 
ling, hoeing, raking, and manuring makes 
plenty of work this month. The dying 
glories of the summer blooms have now 
to be removed and the litter stowed away 
in the manure pit to make Jeaf mould, and 
if every barrow load of stuff is covered 
with scrapings the stuff to be taken ont 
later, on will do well for top dressing, 
The exhausted stuff from annuals and 
biennials and deciduous trees is thus ro- 
turned again to enrich the exhausted soil: 
The manure pit is a great institution in 


any garden. Put Cowh in some odd 
corner itis made the repository for all 
refuse, and having a place to put ‘stuff 
away conveniently is always an induce- 
ment to keep the garden clean, Dahlias 
and Cannas have exhausted their beauties 
and may, be cut down a little later on to 
facilitate removal after which the ground 
should be turned up and left for a while, 
= Planting Out. — 

Deciduous trees and shrubs may be 
planted out this month, and care should 
be exercised in setting them in places 
whore they’ may be allowed free growth 
without hiding those of humbler aspir- 
ations, but of brighter bloom. It is a 
common experience for gardeners to look 
at some favorite shrub and every time 
wish it had been put in somewhere else. 
A little forethought will prevent this 
provocation, ‘he variegated evergreens 


give a good tint of colouring to the 
guden during tho dull winter months 
such us the golden leayed Oleanders 
Abnutillons, Eleagnus, Coprosma, Euony- 
mous, Pittosporum, Deeringia, a-d for 
deciduons trees the Maples (Hngland and 
Japanese), Pyrus, Berberis, Pruvis pis- 
sardi, and the Rhuses. The Maples, 
however, will only do in the higher al- 
titudes, 
-— Bulbs, — 


We should soon sec the bulbs putting 
up their heads, and all the Narcissus 
tribe will be creating the annual excite- 
ment amongst bulb lovers. Anemones 
Ranunculi, Iris, Liliums, Gladoli, Txias, 
Snowdakes, Lachenallias, Watsonias, 
Tulips, Babianas, Amaryllids all gather 
to make a list quite equal to the suminer 
annuals. Although they will be now 
putting up the first leaves after an ealy 
planting, the bulbs may still be put in for 
later flowering. Perennial Phlox may bo 
divided, We do not think we have seen 
Phlox to better advantage than this 
season, The Adelaide Botanical Gardens 
show was, and is now, simply lovely in 
Phlox, 
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‘“ Mcrweille de Lyon” Rose. 


THE ROSE AND ITS USES. 


Not only for its color or odor has the 
most favorite of our flowers endued the 
test of time. ‘There are in the Rose 
medical properties, astringent and tonic 
in character. The Pharmacopovia indicates 
three kinds as usual - the Rose canina, or 
common Dog Roze: the R, Gallica, or 
French red Rose; and the R, centifolia, or 
Cabbage Rose. Of the Dog Rose the yalu- 
able part is the fruit from which the hairy 


A 


a 


achenia is removed and the fleshy calyx 
beaten to a pulpy consistency and mixed 
with sngar. ‘Thus is produced a conserve, 
containing malic and citric acids, and said 
to be slightly refregerent and aperient: 
Thejfresh seeds of this Rose are in some 
parts made into an infusion, and the mild 
astringent drink is used by those who in 
swampy districts suffer from malaria. 

At one tine the district about Mitcham 
in Surrey, supplied large quantities of 
petals of the R. Gallica and the R. Damas- | 
cena for the London herb market, these 


being purchased by herbalists for the con- 
coction for their drugs. The process of 
the preparation of the flowers is curious. 
Before they expand the buds are plucked 
and the cilyx and base of the petals 
removed, he flower is then dried as 
quickly as possible in order to preserve its 
astringency, fine oroma, and color. It is 
caloulated that about 2,000 buds yield 100 
1b. of petals, and that these when dry weigh 
10 lb, The taste of the herb is bitter, 
Another curious use is made of the same 


buds, Itis found that combined with 


Se 5G ae 
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salts of iron, ‘and beaten up with cloves 
and other spices, a thick paste of blackish 
colour is produced, This paste on exposure 
to the air, becomes exceedingly hard, and 
may be polished and turned in a lathe; 
from it are formed beads for rosaries, 
From the petals of the R. Damescens 
and R. semperflorens alaxative medicine 
can be produced, though it is seldom em- 
ployed. Curiously although the confec- 
tion compounded from, the 
speedily becomes mouldy, that made from 
these Roses never does so. In mixing 
the medicine an iron moriar caunot.be 
used on account of the pecutiw action of 
the Rose juice when 


Conserve of the Gallic Rose is 


in contact with 
metal. 
used as a vehicle for other medicines, and 
as a basis for blue pill. 

To produce an infusion of Roses, boiling 
distilled water is poured over the petals, 
After 
macerating for some hours the liquid is 
strained and sweetened. 
with lead can be used in this process, as 


and dilute sulphuric acid is added, 
No vessel glazed 


the-Roso juice acts.thereon as it does on 
iron. Theliquid is astringentand slightly 
tonic, and at one time was larcely vsed to 
check’excessive sweats, as well as fora 
throat gargle. In the latter case it is 
mingledswith honey, and is called Mel 
Rogaruin. 
golor 


, Simily way. 


As a dcodotee the Rose serves long 
after its own death, 
centilolia, having a very strong perfume, 
were at ono.time largely collected and 
saved after having been dried in the open 
air, care being taken not to break the 
several leaves ; for in this cago (contrary 
to the R. Gallica) desiccation impairs the 
fragrance, | Salt is added, with cloves and 
a little pepper, and the compound is 
placed in pots, from which asconds a 
perpotual though very mild scent, 

Whereas in the south of France there 
are oxtousive distillerios: where the scent 
known as rosewater is manufactured (as 
well as at “Mitcham, Surrey), Oriental 
countries produce the far more subtle and 
costly scents known as athar, athor, attar 
utter, or otto of roses, one of tho rarest 
and most valuable perfumes. Much 
Inystery at one time surrounded the 


-Dog. Rose-. 


The syrup used to sweeten and © 
medicines is manufactured ina 
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A certain 


production of this famous drug: 
Donald Monro asserted that it was pro- 
duced by merely soaking the Rose in water, 
But Trommsdorf, after many experiments, 
failed to extract the attar thus. Others 
maintained that it was produced by distil- 
lation. Anglo- Indians, in the earlier days 
of our dominion in India, certainly dis- 
covered something about its production. 
Thus Bishop Reginald Heber of Calcutta 
in 1823 (his bishopric including Austra- 
lasia !), states that the Hindoos in his day 
used 20,000 1b. weight of Roses to extract. 


attar equalling 1 rupee in weight, this — 


selling for 100 rupees. Such a statement 
would scarcely be credible had we not the 
good bishop’s word for it. But he may 
have been mistaken, or was imposed upon. 
A Mr Jackson states that ‘from I lac 
of Roses it is generally calculated that 180 
ori ns of attav can be produced,’ 
Others havo calculated the yield at some- 
thing under 3 Jrachms of attar from 100 1b, 
of Rose leaves, an this when the season 
js good and the manufactur carefully per- 
formed. These authorit’es 
‘duction of the perfume state th .t 4,363 Ib. 
of Roses, after repeated distillation yiell 
8 oz of this subtle essence. 
R, Domasceua is largely cultivated f r he 
production of this scent. The oil ora‘tar 
ig skimmed off after a method adopted in 
Turkey. 
Kezanlyk in Roumelia is the great 
European centre of Rose culture for the 


on the pro- 


In India i!0 


The petals of Rosa manufacture of this wonderful perfume. 


The flowers grow in a highly fertile plain, 
which is well watered by thr River Tunja. 

A [substance known as English attar 
has been extracted from Roses grown in 
‘this country. Its scent is very faint 
compared with that which is made abroad. 
The extraordinarily high price at which 
the foreign perfume is. sold presents a 
great temptation to dishonest traders. It 
is commonly reported in India that the 
attar is adulterated by the mixing with 
the Rose leaves certain seeds called 
Guezely, as wellas with those of a variety 
of Digitalis known as the Sisama plant. 
Theso seeds which contain an essential oil, 
are lightly pressed fora period of ten days 


‘along with the Rose petals, thus absorbing 


their scent ; the processis repeated eight 
or ten times with fresh Rose leaves, after 


which the seeds are pressed hard to extract 
the oil, By this time it has acquired a 
smell which entitles it to be sold for the 
attar which it is not. 
a similar dodge, 
The genuine attar of Roses, below the 
temperature of 80 degrees F., is of crystal- 
line nature and solid, When very pure it ig 
without color ; ; when the temperature ig 
raised to 90 degrees its specific gravity is 
0-832. The chemical structure of the per- 
fume has been much discussed, but it 
seems now to be generally agreed that it 
consists of two volatile substances, of which 
the one is solid, the other liquid, in the 
proportion of 1 part of the solid to % parts 
the liquid. The first is a stearopten, the 
last an eleopten. The chemist Gobel 
states that the entire ‘oil’ consists of carbon 
69-06, hydrogen 16-05, and oxygen 14-28 ; 
but Saussure contends that it containg 
The variable 
nature of the substance which is sold as 
attar accounts for these diversities of 
opinion, for itis so erstly that its adult- 
eration 1s universal, 


The Chinamen have — 


nitrogen, exceedingly 


Curiously enough, 
its admixture with other essential oils 
such as those extracted from Indian grass, 


Andropogon, and Arcorus calamus), or 


from sandalwood, or from Rhodium 
(Convolvulvus scoparius), renders its 
adulteration very difficult of detection. 
The great value of this perfume causes 
it to be car. fully conveyel over inland 
ty Asiatic merchauis to Smyrna in 
The 


impozes a duty on its 


routes 
Asia Mince» and to Cons‘antinople. 
Sultan of Turk ; 
importation, 


Antand Aphis. 


The green fly which bothers tho growers 
of roses and other flowers so badly, andof 
which the lady-bird is such an enemy, is- 
sometimes called the ‘ant cow.’ The 
interesting relations between the ant and 
the aphis aro well known, and the question 
arises, to what extent, if any, do the 
intentions of the former affect the pros- 
perity of the latter? It is possible that 
the ant, by its frequent presence for the 
purpose of ‘milking’ the aphis, may serve 
to keep off some of the natural onemies of 
the later, ‘This, of course, would tend to 
promote the increase of the herd’, 
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Renowued fo: his Watches, Jewellery, and Repairs. 


4 doors from Pirie Street, 


ADELAIDE 


a 


A Long-Lived Marechal Niel 
Rose. 


a 


This fine Rose is, as a rule, short-lived, 
but one occasionally meets with an excep- 
tion. The first plant I ever saw of this 
with good blooms on it (writes a corres- 
pondent inan exchange) was upwards of 
forty years ago, and the plant still flowers 
well every season. This plant is grown 
by Mr, Adams, a jeweller in Sherborne, 
When quitea youth, and servin. ina large 
garden near, my chief took me over to see 
itin bloom. Ina conversation with its 
owner he told me it had bloom.d a‘un- 
dantly every year, and, one year, when 
it was at its very best, he sold £8 worth 
of blooms from it, and this was not an 
exceptional crop, It is planted outin a 
lean to-house. At first this house had no 
heat, Lut now fur sume years it has been 
slightly heated. Lt is worked on the Brier 
and where the union is made the se on is 
It is 
worthy to note how some amateurs succed 


three tines the size of .he stocis. 


when they have a love for garcening. 


a tn a en 


Divice and replant at oncs violats, 
primroses, perennial phlox, penstemons, 
agapanthus, and other herbaceous plants, 
These all delight iv rich soils, and should 
be well mulched with slort, decay.d 


manures. 
—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—————_— 


We post the “Australian 
Gardener” direct for 3s. 6d. 
per annum. 


COMPANY, LTD. 


Authorised Capital, £2,900,0(0. Reinsurance & Reserve Funds used in Business, £440,000 


Office: COWRA CHAMBERS, GRENFELL ST., ADELAIDE. 
Local Directors—H. C. E, Muecke, Esq., W. R, Cave, Esq, 4. J. Roberts, Esq. 
FIRE INSURANCES of every description, including Growing Crops, 
Stacks, and like. 
MARINE RISKS—Cargo and Hulls, and Open Policies. 


ACOIDENT DEPARTMENT includes Personal, Accident, and Sickness, Employers’ 
Liability, Burglary, Plate Glass, Fidelity Guarantee. 


LOWEST CURRENT RATES in all classes, Agents in every town. 
W. A. HUGHES, Manager 
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For the Garden. 


Cabbage.—Early York, Express, 


Enfield. Market, Drumbiead, 

London Market, Daniel’s 

Defiance. 
Cauliflower. — Early London, 


Large Asiatic, Earliest Italian 
Giant, Veitch’s Autumn Giant. 


Brussels Sprouts. — London 
Market. 
Celery — White and “Red, best 

varieties. 


Celeriac.—Turnip-Rooted Celery. 
Swede Turnip.—Purple Top. 


Turnip. — Early Stone, Golden 
Ball, Snowball, Orange Jelly, 
Early Six Weeks, Purple Top. 

Red Beet.—The best ‘Turnip and 
Long sorts. 

Scotch Kale.—Tall and Dwarf. 


Radish. — American Knicker- 
bocker, Cardinal, Castes 
Giant. 

Barly Peas.—Lightning, William 
Hurst, American Wonder, 
English Wonder, Early 
Sunrise. > = ; 


Onion.—Brown Spanish, Brown 
Globe, White Spanish. 

Lettuce.—Malta or Drumhead, 
Neapolitan, New York, White 
Paris Cos, &c. 


Early Potatoes. 
FLOWER SHEDS. — Balsams 


Double, Calceolaria, Primula, 
Cyclamen, Pansy, Petunia, 
Phlox Drummiondi, Mimulus 
Polyanthus, Poppy, &c. : 


Sweet Peas.—A Great Sse. 


List Flower Seeds, Vegetable & Agricultural Seeds for Sowing Now on Application. 


Ee 


Telephone 350. 


Seedsmen, 


Bz WaT. Hackett, 


Nurserymen, &c.,* 


73 Rundle Street, Adelaide. 


House, - Land, and Estate Agent, 
54 PIRIE STREET, ADELAIDE (Opposite State - Bank). 


If you require a, House, Harm, Orchard, or a Dairy it will pay you to get a itsteot my 


good assortment of properties. 


| have some lovely Orangeries, 


splendid Farms in choice 


and safe districts ; also Handsome Gentlemen’s Residences, and Cottages with Acres. 


—_—— 


City and Suburban Investments— 


3 ac, Modern -House:—Mile from city. 6 
rooms, and all conveniences, splendid 
lucern land, well fresh water, windmill, 
water laid on all over, 200 profitable 
fruit trees, Part purchase can remain 
on mortgage, 4 per cent. 

Wayville:—Gentleman’s entiences 7 
rooms, hot and cold baths, ‘gas right 

_ through, numerous | offices and out 

(© puildings, beautiful overmantle, double 
lawns and standard roses, full- bearing 
fruit garden; £130-cash, balance £740 ; 
terms, 

Glenelg and Henley Beach, —New 8 rooms, 
land 226 ft, deep, d. drainage £700, 


Four rooms and kitchen, £460. seven 
rooms and kitchen; £575. Henley 
Beach—Building Blocks, 20s. per ft, 

East of King William St.—6 sound stone 
cottages, rents £124 ls annum ; price 
£1,050. 

Near. Car—8 rooms, all one Boat Hh ones 
conveniences, fruit garden, gas, invite 
inspection, £859. 

Walkerville—6 rooms, con.,, 

£4.00 

Unley—D. Front, 5 rooms, 56 x BOO £450, 
and £50 deposit, 


fruit trees 3 


' Prospect,—close.car—7 rooms, « ennaorny all 


stone ; 100 ft. front, more availabe, 


’ Six 


Ee mixed fruits ; splendid order, 


5ac,, River Frontage.—3 miles out, 500 
thy including oranges, full bearing, 
good house, irrigation plant. _ 

Some splendid 9 roomed houses, North 
Unley, and facing Park Lands, extra 
large rooms, i 

Wayville—7 and 8 roomed houses, f, 

Park Lands, ° Da 

Stone Cottages, newly papered 
throughout, over 11 per cent., and 

‘many’ others. 

4, roomed Cottage, F1eestone front, close 1d 
section, over 10 per cent:, £250 


ud 
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About Vegetables. 
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The Kitchen Garden. 
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Operations for the Month. 


——~ Seed Sowing. — 

Seeds of any of the following may be 
sown. during this month :— 
' American Cress 

Broad Beans 
Broccoli 
Brussels Sprouts 
Cabbage 
‘Carrots (early sorts) 
Cauliflower 
‘Celeraic 
‘Colery 
Chervil 
Corn Salad 
‘Cress 
Endive 

’ Herbs (various) 
Java Radish 
Kale 
Kohl Rabi. 
Leek 
Lettuce 
Parsley 
Parsnips 

_ Peas (eariy sortsy 
Portugal Cabbage 
Radish 
Rampion 
Rape 
Red Beet (Long and Turnip) 
Salsify 
Savoy 
Scorzongra 
Sorrell 

_ Spinach 
Turnips 
White Beet 

_— Planting and Transplanting. — 

Plant early Potatoes; also Potato 
‘Onions, and Tree Onions. 

Transplant Cabbage; ‘Cauliflower, 
Celeraic, Celery, Chives, Herbs (various), 
‘Horse Radish, and Lettuce plants, and 
piuekroous Spa ; 
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— Keep Beds Clear. — 


Beds from which crops have recently 
been cleared away should be well dug, 
have a heavy dressing of manure, if 
necessary, for the succeeding crop, and 
should be thrown up rough to enable 
them to benefit from full exposure te the 
weather until the time for planting 
arrives, 

— Seed Buying. — 

Get your supply of seeds for next 
season’s gardening not later than this 
month if possible, and thus have them by 
you for sowing just when season and 
opportunity are favorable. Most seeds- 
men keep collections of seeds ready made 
up for posting, obtainable at from 2/6 
upwards, and will be found cheaper than 
purchasing in single packets. 


— Rotation. — 


Keep the necessity of rotating crops 
well in mind for the better economy of 
the food stuffs in the soil. A crop of 
beans, for instance, should never be 
succeeded by a crop of beans. Tho 
plants of one family, having to a certain 
extent tastes in common, should only be 
succeeded by those of an entirely different 
family and character. An exact method 
of rotation should be worked out and 
strictly followed. Potatoes, as is well 
known, require a rich, well manured soil, 
and can, therefore, be followed by peas 
beans, carrots, turnips, or cabbages, the 
same soil sufficing for them without 
further enriching. They in their turn 
should be succeeded by vegetables of dis- 
similar tastes. 

The main point in rotating crops suc- 
cessfully is to make a study of the various 
tastes of the different subjects in ordey 
to be able, at the time of planting, to 
substitute one crop for another of a 
totally different capacity. 

— Leek. —° 

Welshmen should remember that their 
national emblem, the leek, may be largely 
sown this month. It is relished by many 
others who approciate its mildness. 
Prepare the bed. for putting out at) the 
same time as the seed is sown in tho beds» 
and keep it cultivated to get a start on 
the weeds before the plants are put out, 


If the seed is to be sown whéfe the 
plants are to remain, a place should be 
chosen that has had a well-cultivated 
crop on it previously, 

— Celery. — 

Celery sufficiently advanced should be 
blanched by earthing up four or five 
weeks previous to its being required for 
the table. 

— Rubbish. — 

Clear away al! refuse, exhausted vege- 
table crops, and all untidy matter to the 
rubbish pits, there to rot down and form 
soil for future crops. 


MY JEWELLER, 


sii . G. W. Cox, 


CLOCK REPAIRS. 
Good Work at Moderate Charges, 
Watches Cleaned from 2s. 6d. 

A well-selected stock of Watches and 
Jewellery at fair play prices. 


> We COx, 


1 Rundle Street, pedive teier 
And at 146 Rundle Street 


PRINTING 


EVERY 
DESCRIPTION 
AT SHORTEST NOTICE, 


“Australian 


Gardener’ Office, 
20 Waymouth Street, 


Adelaide. ° 
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INSECT FORKS. 


— The Cabbage Moth. — 


The caterpillar of this moth is a great 
garden pest. It chiefly attacks Cabbages 
and other greens. The moth appears 
‘during the whole summer. 

laid on the leaves of plants and hatch in 


The method of feeding 


The eggs are 


six or seven days. 
of the caterpillars varies according to the 
plant attacked. When tho laave are on 
a Cabbage they eat their way into the 
heart of the plant and foul it with moist 
green excreta, which gives a moist dis- 
gusting appearance. When 
Turnips and other plants it devours the 
leaves down to the midribs. When 
mature the caterpillar enters the ground 


attacking 


to pupate. 
moths during the following 


The pupee give rise to mature 

BUI ere 
Hand-picking is the best remedy and 
Should be practised when the caterpillars 
first make their appearance. - 


— The Cabbage Root Fly. — 


This little fly is a serious pest on all - 


plants of the Brassica tribe. Attacked 
plants are checked in growth, their caves 
The 


females lay their eggs on the ground close 


discolour and the plant falls away. 


to the plant, and these are hatched in a 
‘week or so, according to the weather con- 
ditions. The maggots make their way to 
the roots, which they feed upon. When 
full grown the maggots pass into the soil 
alittle way from the attacked plant, and 
become pups. The first flies of the year 
appear for their egg-laying about the end 
of April, and there are probably three 
generationsin the year. A useful remedy 
isa cupful of paraffin added to a pailfal of 
sand, and the sand sprinkled once a week 
round the stems of the Cabbages; ~ 


— The Celery Fly. — 


The larvae of this fly cause injury to 
celery, tunnelling the tissues of the leaves 
and feeding upon the soft juicy substance. 
This causes the leaf to blister, and after a 
short period it shrivels up and is utterly 
useless to the plant. Sometimes: the 
plant is killed, or the Celery is small, 
green and bitter in flavour. The fly lays 

sits eggs singly upon the upper surface of 


_ failure in 


the leaves. In about 14 days the larvee 
change into pups, either remaining on the 
leaf or falling to the ground. Finely 
powdered soot’ or lime dusted over the 
plants while the dew is on them prevents 
the flies from laying their eggs upon the 
leaves. When the Celery crop has been 
taken from the trenches the earth should 
be levelled and well dug, and the upper 
surface well buried deeply to prevent the 
flies from coming up. 


Double Digging. 


If trenching or double digging were 
necessary in bygone days whon cropping 
was not nearly so rapid asit is now when 
we are not content with crops following 
each other almost before the land is 
cleared but many go in for double crop- 
ping, and we find all sorts of Winter 
Greens, Broccoli, Savoys etc., getting 
established between the rows of potatoes 
so that the land is never at rest. In 
reyard to trenching the diflicuity with 


t 


many is to get any ground vacan 


during the winter season when it can be 


_ done but there is not the slightest doubt 


that deep cultivation is the only way to 
effectually guard against drought, and 
with. tho experience of recent summers 
fresh in our minds it would be folly not 
to guard as far.as possible against. similar 
the Artifectoral 
watering, mulching ete. are only aids to 
ward off the effects of drought. 


future. 


The real 
cure is a deep,- thoroughly pulverised and 
liberally enriched root-run where the 
crops can defy the effects of drought. In 
gardens of limited area such as amateurs 
generally cultivate the best plan is to set 
it out in plots, and crop itso that the 
portion should become vacant in the 
winter season and receive its turn of 
trenching whereby it will really be.made 
like new soil, for with all our skill and 
chemistry we do not improve on nature 
so rapidly as to be able to be put into 


the soil the exact elements that each crop 


requires, The object of the old practice 
of allowing land to lie fallow one year 


“and cropping it the next was that nature 


might restore to exhausted land, through 


_the agency of frost and rain, the very 


things in which it was deficient, There 


“is little chance of going back to this 


primitive mode of letting land, at least 
in gardens, restore itself simply by lying 
idle; We, however, must take care that 
we do not verify the old motto of the 
more haste the less speed becoming appli- 


‘cable to garden lands, for it is no use 


hurrying a large space of any given crop 
into the soil if by better culture we 
could have grown an equal amount of 
produce on a smaller area, and I am fully 
convinced that deep cultivation enables 
this to be done, and as regards manure 


’ there is little doubt but double digging 


saves manure, for it brings to the surface 
and within reach of the roots those nut- 
ritious elements that have been washed 
deeply down by heavy rains until they 
were practically useless ; brought tp 
again to the influence of the sun and air 
they become available for plant food. 
In trenching I utiliso all the roughest of 
the garden refuse by burying in the 
bottom of the trenches all the old stems 
of Broccoli or any of the Cabbage family. 

For old Strawberry beds that have 
became weedy there is uo cure like bury- 
ing the whole mass two spits deep, if 
possible, in the autumn or early part of 
the winter, which is the best for the work 


' for then the newly turned-up soil gets the 


whole of the winter to become mellowed 
before the seed time comes round again 5 
but still any time during winter does very 
well, for trenching is good work during 
cold weather, and when the depth of 
good soil is not sufficient to allow the 


bottom spit being turned right on the top 


of the first, it should be well broken up 

with forks, so as to increase the depth of 

friable soil, the best antidote for crops 

suffering rrom drought yet invented, 

E. BLACKEBY, 
BOOLT & SHOK MANUFACTURER, 

226 Rundle Street, Adelaide. 


Cut Soles a Speciality. 


OMMERCIAL AND ORNAMEN- 

TAL PRINTING of every descrip- 

tion in first-class style, on the shortest 

notice, and at cheapest rates, at the 

pas ae Leta Printing Works, 
Serymgour’s Buildings, 20 W 

Street, Adelaide, a eon 
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Salsify and Srcozonera. 


Salsify and {Scorzonera.—These two 
vegetables require the same treatment. 
Salsify, when well grown, should be crisp 
and white in flesh, like the Parsnip, and 
it requires a deep, rich, and well-pulverised 
soil that has been well manured for some 
other crop the previous year. The seed 
should be sown during April and May, 
in drills drawn 1 foot apart, andit should 
be dropped into them thinly. After the 
plants have appeared above ground they 
should be thinned in the rows at about 9 
inches apart from each other, and the 
ground should be kept 
stirred and thoroughly clean all through 
the following summer. The return of 
this attention will be the production of a 
good crop of long, clean straight roots, 
often as large as a moderate size Surrey 
Although a useful and excellent 


well surface- 


_ Carrot. 
vegetable that has been long known and 
used in this country, it is not much 
cultivated. It is admirable served up to 
table, with white sauce, throughout the 
autumn and winter. Itis one of the 
miost valuable substitutes for the potato 
anda heavy and weighty crop can to 
produced from any kind of soil. <A few 
rows sown in an odd corner will produce 
many a good dish of wholesome food 
throughout the winter. When lifting 
the roots care should be taken not to 
injure then in any way, as they quickly 
bleed, and the loss of flavour to the root is 
the result, Scorzonera isgrown for the 
“ root, asin the case of Salsify, but the 
root has a different appearance, inasmuch 
as it grows longer and more slender than 
Salsify. It is also more apt torun to 
seed. They are both worked in the 
“same way, and the mode of culture recom- 
mended fer Salsify will answer perfectly 
for Scorzonera. 


Ce AND ORNAMEN. 
TAL PRINTING of every descrip- 
tion in first-class style, on the shortest 
notice, and at cheapest rates, at the 
“ Australian Gardener” Printing Works, 
Scrymgour’s Buildings, 20 Waymouth 
Street, Adelaide. 


Send us along a trial order. 


THE AUSTRALIAN GARDENER. 


News and Notes. 


Ripe strawberries were quoted at 2/6 
per ounce or £2 per pound in England 
when the last mail left. 


If you save your own seed be sure and 
save only the best specimens of each 
kind. Seed selection is a highly impor- 
tant part of successful crop production. 


seevens eee censarces 


Potatoes and other vegetables should 
be covered from the light, They turn 
green and acquire an acid, unpleasant 
taste where the light strikes them for 
any length of time. 


Cee eee eee ree reetens on 


Borse radish is often difficult to get 
rid of in the garden. Dig it out and 
keep digging it out; then sow a crop that 
will smother out what is left of it—such 
a crop as clover, turnips, peas, and 
vetches. 

Soil infested with slugs, wire-worms, 
or grubs should be frequently loosened a 
few inches to give the birds a chance to 
get at these pests. Soot and lime are 
effective remedies against these pests. 


see eccersceseceeczes 


The large cash returns from the potato 
crop are not only sufficient to pay for 
the manure or fertiliser used in its pro- 
duction, but in addition may be charged 
with a balance of plant food left in the 
ground enough to ensure a heavy yield 
of succeeding crops of the rotation. 


SOs ree eereeseeseesses 


In order to hasten any garden crop to 
maturity mulch the plants with fresh 
droppings from the cow yard by putting 
it in some vessel, and then adding 
enotigh water to make it thin enough to 
pour easily. Make a little cup around 
the plants or a trench alongside the row, 
and pour into this so as to prevent the 
liquid getting right on the plants, 


“* Australian 
6d. 


We post the 
Gardener” direct for 3s. 
per annum, 


. batteries used for bells or te'ephones. 
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Brisbane’s New Electric 
Clock. 


We are indebted to Mr. Frank Wright, 
of the Central State Electric Coy., £0 
Waymouth Street, Adelaide agents for 
the Synchronome Electral Company, for 
the following particulars anent Brisbane’s 
latest enterprise. The clock is made on 
the synchronome principle, and is actuated 
in conjunction with the other dial through- 
out the building, from the synchronome 
controller, giving electrical impulses every 
half minute. Neither the controller nor 
any of the ordinary dials requires any 
winding whatever, the electral current 
being required obtained from the ordinary 
In 
the case of the post office clock, the hands 
are exposed to the weather, as in most 
turret clocks. The clock has 2 dials 5 ft. 
in diameter. Although the timing is 
given from the controller, the electric 
current neoessary for the dial itself ig 
obtained from the electric light mains, 
but as that could not be utilised to ad- 
vantage operating every half minute, the 
actual movement of the hands is controlled 
by asmall weight, which is wound every 
hour by an electric motor, the winding 
operation taking about 5 to 6 seconds to 
complete. The cost of the total con. 
sumption of current for the twelve months 
amounts to about 5s., thus being consider- 
ably less cost than labour can be obtained 
to wind it once a week. Tho latest in- 
stallation fitted on the synchronome 
system in England is at the new Children’s 
Infirmary, at Carshalton, Surrey. This 
institution consists of no fewer than 45 
separate buildings, and covers an area of 
186 acres. The clock installation consists 
of 140 dials and one controller, the wiring 
being of the simplest kind, one single 
wire being taken in a single series through 
out the whole. The small amount of 
electrical energy required is shown when 
it is mentioned that the whole battery is 
maintained for three years for £5. One 
is bound to admit that electric{ty in the 
service of man must distinguish itself in 
its application to horology. 
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SOMMERVILLE & MILLS, 


fLotel and Business Brokerg, and 
Estate & Finandial Agents, 


Beaconsfield Buildings, 68 King William St. 


TO SELLERS ~— 


SOMMERVILLE & MILLS have interstate buyers waiting for City, Suburban, and 
Country Properties. ‘hose wishing to dispose of their interests are requested to give 
us particulars. Mr. Sommerville’s 27 yvurs experience as a Business Broker is placed 
at their disposal. zip 


TO BUYERS— 


NUMBERED KEYS. 


Real lace 
Loom. 


SPECIAL ADVERTISING OFFER, 30s. 


Bring or send this advertisement with 30/- and we will give you our 45/- Loom and system for 30/-, with which you are able 
to make Torchon, Honiton, Valenciennes, Italian Thread, Regency Point, Brussels, and all the Finest and Best Laces. With the 
Loom we give Illustrated Book of Instructions, set of numbered Keys (or patterns) to carry out the instructions, and'?set of 
Bobbins, by the aid of which you can make Lace without other instruction (although we are always pleased to give instruction 
FREE when required). ; ; , : i 

We Sell the SECRETS of Lace-making, which have been jealously guarded for Centuries. There is a large demand for Laces 
made by our system, because they are ACC URATELY made. WE PURCHASE LACES MADE from those who are willing to 
dispose of their work, and pay top prices for them. :. ‘ , 

There is nothing that will enable you to make money as easily and pleasantly as Lace-making at home in your spare time. 

Call at our offices and inspect the system and work, or send sixpence in stamps for our beautifully illustrated book “ Practical 
Lace-Making.”’ ras Tae Bre si oe See rt 

We supply Sundries to anyone, Barbour’s Irish Flax Thread, 2/6, 3/6, 4/6 dozen. Brass Boobin Winders, 3/6 each. Bobbins 
1/, 1/6. and 2/ per dozen. 

Laces made to order. Old Laces accurately reproduced. All orders promptly executed. Large Stock of Laces always on hand 


TORGHON LACE AND MERCHANTILE ACENCY, 


Illustrated Instructions. 


EASILY LEARNT. 


an 


No. 6 Adelaide Arcade. ~ 
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THE STRAWBERRY. 


By W. J. ALLEN. 


Owing to the great demand for good 
strawberries, I have had frequent 
inquiries as to the soils best adapted to 
their growth, how the land should be 
prepared, and the care of plants after 
setting out. 

In nine-tenths of the country towns I 
have visited, either through lack of 
moisture or a spirit of apathy on the 
part of the fruit-growers and gardeners, 
Ihave found that few, if indeed any, 
strawberries are obtainable, and this 
during the season when they should be 
most plentiful. Iam quite aware of the 
fact that in dry districts it is impossible 
to grow paying crops without water; but 
there are many localities where a 
sufficient supply can be had, and where 
strawberry growing could be made a 
paying industry, and there is plenty of 
room left yet for all of our growers to 
énlarge their beds, and, if they will grow 
‘good fruit, still find a ready sale for it, 

Early berries as a rule bring the 
highest prices, but the medium and late, 
if of good size, quality, and deeply 
coloured before being gathered, are also 
very profitable. 

The packing and gradiny of the fruit 
must not be neglected. This important 
factor in the realisation of high prices 
has, as yet, received very liutle atiention, 
many growers considering it a waste of 
time; but if they would take the trouble 
to look int» the windows of the fruit- 
shops, where all fruits are seen clissed in 
different sizes, one would imagine that 
their first thousht would be, “ Why, 
what Improvement this careful 
grading and makes in tho 
general appearance of the fruit; in future 
I will see that my fruit is arranged 


alr 
packing 


properly in the cases, aud so get the top 


price for it!” I am sure that when 
once they do this they will never again 


relapse into the old slipshod method. 
— Situation. — 


In Canada where I have picked wild 
strawberries of the very best flavor, and 
where this berry is indigenous, it never 


' injury to the fruit and foliage. 


grows in hollows, or where the water 
lodges, but is found growing on knolls, 
or ground through which water passes 
freely, and doing especially well on soil 
been enriched by fallen leaves and decay- 
ing vegetation. In this respect, we 
cannot do better than follow nature’s 
teaching, by choosing high and dry land. 
Boggy or swampy spots should be avoided 
unless drainage is provided, In this way 
most excellent strawberry ground may be 
sometimes obtained. Strawberries are 
always most highly flavoured when grown 
in the sun, and the bed should be situated 
so that it will get every ray of light from 
sunrise to sunset, berries ripening in the 
shade being indifferent in quality and 
lacking in colour and flavour. Shelter is 
yood in bleak exposed places. to break 
the violence of the wind, and prevent 
Deep- 
rooted, and not surface-rooted. trees 
should be chosen for break winds around 
orchard or gardens ; and last, but not 
least, the bed should be so situated that 
water can be applied when necessary, 
Localities where late frosts are frequent 


should be avoided. 
— Soil. ~ 

The Strawberry belongs to the natural 
order of Rosacece, and is known botani- 
cally as Fragaria—from the Latin 
fragrans (fragrant), It may be grown 
successfully in any soil which will produce 
good crops of corn or potatoes. ‘Tobe 
most productive, however, the soil must 
be well drained, deeply worked, either by 
subsoiling or trenching, and well enriched 
with manure. It is true, good crops may 
be obtained without trenching, but not 
in such excellence, profusion, or certainty 
in all seasons Taken as a whole, the 
very beat soil, and one of the best adapted 
to the largest number of varieties, is a 
deep sandy loam. Certainly a rich clay 
loam, with a good under-draining, will 
give as large a yield, but the fruit will 
not ripen as early as in the sandy loam 
Avoid, if possible, a stiff heavy clay. : 

— Preparing the Soil. — 

If the land has not been fallowed the 
year previous to being planted, it is 
important that crops should have been 
grown which required clean culture, such 


ascorn, potatoes, and garden crops, as 
they are of great advantage in putting 
the land in good condition, and freeing 
it from weed seeds. Cowpeas, however 
when grown and turned under, answer 
the same purpose, and add _plant-food to 
the soil, The soil should be well drained 
to a,depth of 2 or 3 feet, and ploughed and 
subsoiled at least 15 inches deep. If the 
subsoil is p oor, it should only be stirred> 
but not bronght to the surface; in any 
case, the land should be well worked, 
and enriched to a depth of at least 15 
inches in the spring, then ‘as previously 
stated, either fallowed or planted with 
vegetables which admit of being removed 
before the preparation’ and planting * of 
the strawberry in the autumn. ‘The root 
of the strawberry will extend as far down 
as the soil has been prepared and enriched 
and the yield will be abundant in pro- 
Land deeply prepared and 
heavily manured retains the moisture 80 


portion. 


culture, - and 
enables the plants to produce the greatest 
quantity of fruit. 


essentail to strawberry 


— Propagation, — 

Propagation may be effected by seeds, 
runners, and division of the plants. 
Seed is rarely used, and only for raising 
The seed should be sayed 
from the finest berries, and must be fully 
ripe when gathered. The berries should 
be squeezed by hand in water, and tho 


new varieties. 


seeds which are on the surface of the 
pulp will, when detached from the skin 
sink to the bottom. After several wagh- 
ings, to remove as much of the pulp as 
possible, the whole should be strained 
through a cloth and dried, 

Seed should be sown in the autumn or 
spring, in the light rich, open soil, tig 
the best to sow in boxes or pots, so that 
more care can be given than in the open 
ground. When the young plants havo 
made four leaves they should be trang- 
planted, about three inches apart, into 
small beds. The following season aie 
will be ready for the plantation. 


Plants are so freely produced by 
runners, in the case of most of the 
varieties, that no other method of prop- 
agation is needed, the best plants being 
those first formed on the runners, 
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Never use old plants which have been 
divided up, if young ones are procurable. 

No plant needs more care in trans- 
planting. The crown should be on a 
level with the soil, the roots spread fan- 
shaped when setting, and the earth well 
firmed around them, Therunners should 
be well rooted in February, at which 
J would 


wherever-there is sufficient moisture, as 


season recommend planting, 
the roots, will get a good hold of the ground 


the same fall, and by the folllowing 
summer make fine strong plants ready to 
begin bearing. If the season is dry the 
plants may be set in March and early 
April. «~ 

The following are the number of plants 
to the acre, at the distance mentioned: — 

2 ft. x.I ft, — 21,780 


2 ft. by 1 ft. 6 in — 14,520 


2 ft.x 2 ft. — 10,890 

3 ft.x 1 ft. — 14,520 

3 {t..x 1 ft. 6 in. — 9,680 

4 ft.,x Lt, — 10,890 

A ftyx 3 ft. 6 in. — 7,260 
— Cultivation. — 


Too much att ention cannot be given to 
As soon as the plants are 
after 
planting cultivate alf the ground well and 
If the 


season be adry one, cultivate oncea week ; 


cultiv ation. 
set out the work must commence ; 


hoe around the young plants. 


if moist, ‘the plough may be used to turn 
light furrows, bnt.care must be exercised 
while 


not to ‘cover, the young plants 


ploughing. Immediately after ploughing 
run & fine- tooth cultivator over to keep 
the soil from baking, and also to keep a 
nice fine | surface which will retain the 
moisture, A’ good mulch applied at the 
time of froitiie will always be found very 
beneficial; as it helps to retain the moisture 
and keeps. the berries from coming in 
contact, ‘with the soil, and becoming gritty 
and dirty. )As soon as the fruit has been 
gathered remove the mulch, give the soil 
between, ,the rows thorough cultivation, 
thin out, or only allow such young plants 
as are required to remain, and mulch the 
second: Winter, in the same way as the 
first. Weeds ‘not be ‘allowed +0 
grow abany time. To obtain the best 
results, beds should be renewed every two 


years, 


must 


— Planting. — 

The land should be in a good state of 
tilth, having, as previously recommended, 
been thoroughly worked to receive the 
plants. If the the intending 
planter has not raised the plants himself 
he should procare them from a successful 
grower and see that the parent plants are 
strong, fruitful, and free from diseases. 


young 


Distance of setting depends upon the 


charactor of the soil, freedo » with which 
the variety selected sends out runners 


&e. In such soils the rows should be 


‘from 3 to 4. feet apart, and the plants 


18 inches apart in the row. Compactly 
growing varieties may be planted a littl® 
closer. ‘This is called ‘hill’ culture, and 
consists of growing each} plant by itself 
in a hill, 


not allowing the 


runners to 
consequently each plant’ becomes 
stalwart and large, and when properly 
attended 
fruits. 
“Matted Rows.—The 


generally adopted by. large growers as it 


grow ; 


to ‘produces the very finest 


system is 


requires less labour to attend to a large 
area. By the matted row system more 
berries are produced on an acre than by 
hill culture, but the latter method gives 
larger and finer berries. The rows are 
Set from 3 to 4 feet’apart, and about 10 
inches apart in the row. When the 
runners start they may be so arranged. 
that they form a matted 


The grower can suit himself as to 


continuous 
row. 


how wide he allows the row to run, 


Some allow the rows to become 2 feet 
wide, and others only 1, according to the 
distance apart the rows have been set. 
The runners can be kept in check after 
the rows has attained the desired width 


by using a roller cutter, running up and 


down between the rows, or by the use of 
a spade or hoe. 

Before planting the new plant all dead 
leaves and runners should be removed 
and the roots shortened by at least one- 
third of their length. 


— Manuring, — 
In ,the case of fruit trees, slowly . 


available forms for plant. food or manure 


answer quite as well, and in many cases 
better, than the more active forms, since 
itis needed in small amounts through a 


‘season in spring —about 


longer period. With strawberries the 
conditions are much different : the time 
of development of both plant and fruit 
is short, and hence the fertilising material 
should be quickly available in order to 
fully supply the demand for rapid growth 
and development. A thoroughly well- 
rotted manure is a good fertiliser. Soot 
may also be applied in spring in the 


proportion of 40 bushels io theacre. A 


good autumn dressing is equal parts of 
bone-meal and kainit—say, 31b to the 
square rod. Nitrate of soda is partie 
cularly valuable on light calcareous soils ; 
it should be applied during the growing 
£00 Ib. to the 
acre—and should be powdered and kept 
from the Wood ashes fand 
ground bones give fairly good results 
when the soil is rich in humas. ‘The 
commercial fertilisers are found more 
beneficial where the strawberries aro 
grown in rich gardens, but where field 
culure is pursued they are not so valuable 
as good heavy dressings of well-rotted 
barn-yard manure. In soils where there 
is a deficiency of lime, the superphosphate 
of lime, at the rate of about 2 cwt. per 
acre will not only be a good fertiliser, but 


will help to keep down insects of various 
kinds, 


crowns. 


— Pruning. — 


The strawberry, like other plants, has 
to be pruned in order to obtain the best 
results. As stated previously, when 
planting, all dead and whithered leaves 
are removed, and the roots shortened to 
about one third of their length. When 
the first two hoeings are given, it is 
advisable to pull off the runners and all 
blossoms from autumn planted straw- 
berries until the spring ; while all 
blossoms should be picked off spring- 
planted berries until the plantation is well 
established, when runners are only per- 
mitted in such cases as they are required 
for propagating purposes. 

(‘To be Concluded in our June Issue.) 

— ‘Agricultural Gazette’ of NS.W. 
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Bickford’s 
Arsenate « Lead 


An infallible insecticide for all leaf- 
eating insects, including Codlin Moth, 
Pctuto Bug, Curcnlio Beetle, Apple 
Root Borer, etc. 


Does not burn the foliage 
Gives rise to no poisonous dust 
No danger to the sprayer 
Adheres firmly to the leaves 
Mixes with water in any proportion 


One pound of Paste makes 30 gallons 
of Spray 


No Lime Required. 


That You Can 


Have 
Your Worn and Dis- 
carded Silverware 


Re-Plated and Made 
to Look Like New by 
sending it to 

B. WALLIS, 


78 Flinders St. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed 


G. A. PREVOST & CO, 


Currie Street, 
ADELAIDE. 


FRUIT EXPORTERS 
ON GROWERS’ ACCOUNT. 
EVERY FACILITY GIVEN. 
Sole Agents in S.A. for— j 
Nicholls’ Arsenate of Lead 
Bordeaux Paste 
Ht 'Fungicide 
«Insecticide 
‘Bive-w’ Power Sprayers 
Jones’ Lancaster Hand 
‘Sprayers. 
Barger’s Disc Cultivators 


Write for! [lustrated. Pamphlet. 
} os . 
Khem, oS tal yrs ve 
Suppliers of— 
FRUIT EXPORT CASES, WOOD 
WOOL, WRAPPING PAPER, 
CORK DUST. 
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Notes for the Month. 


— Planting Deciduous Trees. — 


Where it is intended to plant deciduous 
trees, either as refills or in laying out a 
new orchard, no time should be lost in 
getting the land into fit condition te re- 
ceive them. If the trees are not already 
ordered, this should be done without fur- 
ther delay, and they should be planted 
immediately upon delivery. 


— Space between Trees. — 


In the average soil, the most suitable 
distance apart for planting apples, citrus 
fruits, peaches, nectarines, plums, pears, 
and apricots is 24 feet ; in very rich soil, 
however, this distance may with ad- 
vantage be extended to 30 feet. A few 
varieties of piums and pears would per- 
haps, do well if planted 20 feet apart ; 
but, generally speaking, we favour giving 
trees a good space of ground to feed in, 
as owing to the recurrence of droughts, 


_ the trees, if they are at any age and 


planted close together, are bound to suffer 
more than those which have been allowed 
a liberal space of land from which to 
draw nourishment, 


— Buy Stocks with Care. — 


Many of our nurserymen fumigate the 
trees before sending them from the nur- 
sery, as an extra precaution against any 
unforseen pest which might have settled 
on them by chance. Weare pleased to 
say that we have nurserymen carrying 
stocks free from diseases. and it is from 
such nurserymen that growers should 
endeavour to procure their trees as the 
average orchardist quite enough to put 
up with, without the further imposition 
upon himself of any army of pests intro- 
duced with his nursery stock. 


.— Get Yearlings. —. .. 


In every case, the yearling trees is the 
best to buy, but there are many who have 
the mistaken idea that the largest 
must be the best. A well-grown yearling 


tree is always preferable. 


— Pruning, — 

Pruning may be started towards the end 
of the month ; but if the orchardist can 
put it off until next month it would be as 
well, as there is no advantage to be derived 
from pruning too early, 


— Guarding off Jack Frost. — 


Citrus fruits, where at all subject to 
frosts, should be, properly protected before 
they have suffered damage from these 
causes. This may be done by binding 
loosely about the young tree a sheaf of 
maize or sorghum stalks, tea-tree bush, or 
anything that will afford.the tender foliage 
fair shelter. 


— The Use of Lime. — 


Many of our fruitgrowers are now using 
lime in varying quantities from a half to 
1 ton per acre, and have derived very 
gratifying results from its use. Lime has 
the effect of changing the physical proper- 
ties of a clay soil, making it more friable 
and easily cultivated, and puting it into 
a condftion so that water may pass more 
freely through it, This will make it less 
susceptible, to extremes of dry or wet 
weather, and make it a good home for the 
order the older or larger trees, being led 
roots of the plauts. 
sandy soils will naturally be the reverse 


The action of lime on 


stick together, and in such condition that 
they. will hola more water and not dry 
out so quickly. 


— Codlin Moth and San Jose Scale, — 


See that no codlin moth grubs are left 
under the branches on the trees ; but in- 
stead of removing the latter, allow them to 
remain for a month or two, as it is possible 
that during the cold and rainy season a 
few odd ones may, be driven from their 
shelter, and will finda refuge in these 
bandages. The latter, however, need only 
be examined occasionally. We would 
strongly urge those who have been 


. troubled, with the: San Jost to spray the 
‘trees withthe lime, sulpur and salt solu- 


tion after pruning, and not to fail in 
burning the prunings. In this way the 
very worst trees can be practically cured 
at a very small cost, 


re 
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W. GILL, Wagon loaded with Piles cut from Tasmanian Blue Gum (Eucalyptus [Puoto 
globulus), grown in 22 years in Bundaleer Forest Plantations. 


Spraying. 


W. J. Allen and J. R.G Bryant, 


This operation is now looked upon by 
all progressive fruitgrowers as work which 
must of necessity bo carried out, as they 
realise that a tree covered with scales and 
other pests can no more yield fruit which 


commands the attention of buyers than 


an orchard where the cultivation, pruning, 
and manuring are left to nature’s sweet 
will. There are still, however, a number 
of growers who have not realised the 
importance of thisfeature of work anda 
certain percentage of fruits is lost 
annually, much of which, by the timely 
application of a spray, could, no doubt, 
have been sayed. It must be distinctly 
‘understood that in ninety-nine out of a 
hundred orchards spraying is absolutely 
essentail. Diseases may not occur every 
year; but experience haye shown that 


they recurr freqnently, and in years of 
serious epidimics the profits from spraying 
are so great, that the grower can afford to 
spray regularly as an insurance against 
loss. The following are four operations 
upon which all permanent success in 
fruit culture largely depend, viz, culti- 
vation, manuring, pruning, and spraying. 
Spraying is last, but not the least 
important. 

In the treatment of pests and diseases 
the principal point is what remedy to use. 
Then comes the point of applying it. 
The orchardist must indentify the cause 
of his trouble, because as a rule insecticides 
are of no use against lungous diseases and 
vice versa, There can be no doubt 
whatever in the mind of up-to-date 
orchardists that the annual winter dressing 
of lne— Sulphur, or Bordeanx mixture 
is of a very greaf benefit to the’ trees 
Most growers know (forseeing is believing) 
a great loss is caused by injurious insects 
and fungus direases ; but only a few 


realise as yet tbat is loss is really a benefit 
to every up-to-date grower, For as it is 
known that this loss can be prevented by 
intelligent effort, it is only the won’t-be- 

convinced, none- thinking orchardiat who’ 
will not put spraying into practice: This 
gives the energetic and progressive man 
an immense advantage. The demand 
for inferior fruit does not pay expenses, 
because it has no chance of sale alongside 
the choice fruit. However, the~ work 
must be done intelligently, or the time 
and labour is wasted. Thorough intelli- 
gent spraying means the use of a good 
Spray pump and outfit, and above all, 

a knowledge of the enemies to be treated ° : 
and of the remedies found to be most 

effective, their preparation, and the. preper 
time for the application, Prevention of 
fungus diseases is possible ; but their 
cure is hardly practicable, When failute. 
Occurs, it may generally be attributed to 
the lateness of the application, Spray in 
time, and study the subject fully. Spray- 
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ing is nota cure-all. It will not bring 
back life, nor restore the leaves after they 
haye been eaten off by caterpillars. The 
best results are not obtained the first 
year especially when spraying for fungus 
diseases. Success will be found in 
spraying only by thorough attention to 
details. The spray must actually reach 
every point. ‘which it isintended to protect. 
In applying, winter sprays a coarser nozzle 
can be used thin for summer sprays 
because the object is inerely to form a 
omplete edating of the spray over the 
In’ summer spraying, howeve1? 
mist like 


wood. 
can exceedingly 
reaching every PB d¥tion of the plant, and 
covering with © ‘intnute dots) preferably 


fine, Spray 


no Jarser;} than a pin's head, every, 

: : 
square inch of “the foliage, is | 
necessary. 


The nature, causes, and remedies for 
pests and diseases are often very uncertan ; 
therefore uuserupulous people attempt to 


make money by selling quack remedies. ... 


Be very careful, in buying mixtures, to 
obtain them from reliable firms ‘only, 
and after they have been EOL OUB LLY 


tested 
— Fungoid Diseases, — 

Most diseases of plants are caused by 
low forms of vegetable life known as 
fungi, which live upon and within the 
tissues of the higher plants The main 
difference, cther than size, between the 
fungiand the higher plants is the lack 
cf a green colouring matter so abundant 
in the higher order of vegetation. ‘The 
method of development in the fungi are 
often different to those of higher plants, 
and their microscopic size renders their 
study more difficult, 
spend the winter months mostly within 
the living and dead vegetable tissues, and 


The parasatic fungi 


during the early spring days seud out 
small spores, which correspond to the 
seeds of the higher plants. ‘These spores 
disseminated by the wind and other agents 
from plant to plant. With favourable 
conditions as to moisture and warmth: 
the spores send out small branches, which 
penetrate into the living tissues of the 
higher orders of plants. By the appli- 
pation of a fungicide to a plant, we destroy 


the spores which have found lodgment 
upon it, and thus prevent the development 


of additional spores which would cause 


disease. Just as long as the tissues of 
plants are covered with a thin, even 
coating of fungicide, very few fungi can 
develop upon them. Thus if a fungicide 
is applied at regular intervals of about 
two weeks during the spring and early 
summer, most of such plant diseases 
may be held in check. A fungicide is a 
preventive, and its 
begin long before the disease has advanced 
manifest itself to any 


application should 


far enough to 
extent. 

Orchatdists should profit by the experi- 
ence of former years, and when grape 
vines or apples are affected any year with 
black spot or other fungus disease, they 
should begin spraying with the fungicide 


. the following season, long before the time 


of the appearance of the disease, 
— Leaf- eating Insects. — 


= “There is a great: difference in the 
manner of which insects take their food. 
Some eat the leaves, while others suck 
the plant juices. Orchardists must know 
to which of these two classes a particular 
insect belongs to know what remedy to 
apply. Insects which eat the leaves 
have their mouth-parts formed for biting 
off pieces of vegetable matter, and in this 
way eat their food in much the same 
The 
insects which sack the plant juices, have 


manner as do the higher animals. 


their mouth-parts formed into a beak 
which is inserted into the plant tissues, 
Some of the best known of the leaf eating 
insects are the Codlin Moth, Vine Cater- 
pillar, &c, These insects can be destroyed 


by a stomach poison (insecticide)—a 
poison which kills the insects when taken 
into the stomach along with the particles 
of food. 
to the plants, making no effort to apply it 


directly to the insects. 


We apply this class of insecticide 


— Scale Tasects. — 


These are small, sucking insects, which 
must be killed by a contact insecticide, 
applied directly upon them, which will 
kill them by penetration and irritation. 
Hydrocyanic acid gas is also used, and 
has proved the most efficient, 


aay 


— Plant Lice. — 


These are the insects so common*upon 


rks 
Ne 


a great variety of plants throughout the 


early spring and summer. They may be 
green in colour or black, such as Green 
Aphis or Black Aphis. Some arg red, 
Plant lice may or may not have wings. 
The most common form during the 
summer months are the wingless females, 
which produce living young ; Winged 
form of plant lice, and the treatment for 
them is an external irritant insecticide, 


— Materials Used in Spraying. — 


‘Fungicides are materials used in 
destroying fungi, which are low forms of 
vegetable life causing disease in plants. 
Correctly: speaking, the fungicide acts as 
a preventive of plant disease, by obstruct- 
ing the germination of the spores of the 
fungi causing such disease. ‘These spores 
grow upon the exterior portion of plants. 
If we cover the plants with a coating of 
a copper salt, such as bluestone, or other 
chemical injurious to the germination of 
the spore, the reproduction of the fungi 
is held in check. 

Insecticides are those substances used 
in destroying insects. ‘The materials used 
in spraying are divided into two classes : 
the internal poisons and the external 
contact irritants, known also as the 
internal and external contact insecticides. 
Internal poisons are only used for those 
insects that bite their food ; and they kill 
because of their poisonous action. The 
external contact insecticides act by their 
penetrating and irritant qualities, Those 
are used against all insects whose mouth- 
parts are formed for sucking. 


— Spray Pumps and Outfits, — 


The particular outfit to be selected for 
spraying purposes will depend altogether 
upon the amount and charactor of the 
work of spraying. A pump simple in 
construction is not to be preferred, No 
one outfit can be expected to suit all the 
varying conditions of spraying. Hand- 
pumps should give great pressure with 
the least expenditure of power. All 
working parts should be made of brass, 
and easily taken’ to pieces. No type of 
spraying outfit is more widely used or has 
given better satisfaction, than the barrol- 
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pump. There are a great many different 
makes on the market, of which many-are 
efficient and successful. They are mounted 
in a great many ways, an ordinary fifty- 
gallon whisky barrell forms an excellent 
and inexpensive tank for holding a spray. 


The pump according to its design, may~ 


be inserted in the end or the side of the 
barrel. The barrel may be mounted, to 
suit the operator, on a slipe, or on two 


wheels, or it may be placed in a cart. 


— Hose and Nozzle. — 
Nothing contributes more to success in 
spraying operations than globe hose and 
In ordinary spraying operations 
half-inch hose is generally used. Good 
three or four-ply hose should be bought. 


nozzles. 


It never pays to use cheap hose in spraying, 


as they are subjected toa great deal of 
rough handling. 


The couplings should be of astyle readily 


adjusted, and everything must be kept 
tight to withstand pressure. 


— Nozzles. — 

One of the most important parts of the 
whole apparatus is the nozzle Good 
results in the application of the spray 
‘mainly depend upon the efficiency of the 
nozzle. For general use the best nozzle 
is the yermoral, or a nozzle of that type. 
The four most commonly used nozzles 
are as follows:— 

The Vermorel.---This nozzle undoub- 
tedly throws the finest spray of any. In 
its use the nozzle should be held quite 
near the foliage or branches, as the liquid 
is not thrown out with much force. 


The Bordeaux.—This is a splendid type 


of nozzie. It has the advantage over aly 
other spray nozzles in that the characier 
of the spray is readily changed from a 
solid steam to a mist-like, fan-shaded 
spray. Ifthere is any clogging of the 
nozzles, it is easily remedied by turning 
the handle, thereby forcing out ‘the 
obstruction with the pressure of the 
pump. 

The Cyclone.—The spray from this 
nozzle is conical shaped, similar to. the 
Vermorel, 

The Friend.—This nozzle is coming 
largely into favour. 


— Extention Rods. —_ 
The ends of the hose should be attached 


to extension rods of suitable lengths for 
the work. . For all lengths above 6 feet a 
bamboo extension rod is recommended. 
‘This consists of a small brass tube, 
supported by a bamboo rod. 


— Taps. — 

On the extension rod a tap is generally 
placed for turning the liquid on or off. 
For this a half-inch wheel valve is the 
most convenient. 


— The Agitator, — 


All pumps should be fitted with good 
The proper 
inter mingling of the spray liquid is one 


agitators. agitation or 
of the chief features in spraying and unless 
it is thoroughly done, good results will 


not be obtained. 
— Care of the Ouifit. — 


-.A spray-pump, like any other machine, 
will do good work, and last in proportion 
to its care. . When a pump does not work 
properly, the cause of the trouble should 
be ascertained at onco and: remedied. 

_Aotherwise permanent damage may result, 
“When a spray pump is first received, its 
working parts should be carefully studied. 
After-the pump has-been used, it should 
be thoroughly washed out with warm 
water, as most:of the spraying mixtures 
are highly corosive in their action. The 
hose should also be thoroughly washed 
out, and especially after using oil sprays. 
Always keep the barrel filled with water 
when not in use, to prevent the wood from 
warping and the hoops becoming loosened. 
With proper care the pump should last 
‘several years ; the’ hose, however, will 
probably have to be replaced ofter one or 
«two seasons. ; 
—‘Agricultural Gazette’ of N.S.W. 


M. L. Tomlinson, 
(LATE J. G. ORAM), 
Manufacturing Jeweller, 
~ Watchmaker, 
Diamond Setter & Engraver. 


y 


Repairs to-Watches, Clocks, and Jewellery 
of every description accurately, artistically 
and promptly executed at moderate prices. 


eet 


27 Grenfell St., Adelaide. 


Interesting Orchard Notes. 
, e ; 


/ 


Fruit trees, especially apples, always 
thrive best ona rich clay loam that rests 
on « limestone foundation, 


* * * * * * 


When planting fruit trees give them 
plenty of room to spread their branches 
and color their fruit in the sunshine. 


* * * * ok * 


Hach bearing apple tree should have at 
least 300 square feet of surface for its 
roots and branches to spread and 
develop. ; 


* * * * * * 


May isa good month to plant citrus 
trees, as if the ground is in good ordey 
they will get established before the 
winter, and are ready to make a vigorous 
growth in spring. 


* * * * * * 


Carefully prune each injured root 
before planting, and cut the tops back in 
Proportion to the loss of roots during 
transplanting. Stamp the earth very 
firmly about the roots. : 


* * * * * * 


The modern fruit-grower can do almost 
anything with trees, except training a 
Christmas tree to grow its own presents, 


Simplex ROUTAN 


D. Lanyon 
NORTH TERRACE, KENT TOWN 
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For Wich- -class SS eee 
A Fine House on a poor site is not regarded as worth half its real value. . . Be 
eareful then before you build that the site and locality be right. 


Just East of Rose Park, is a most desirable residential suburb in every way, and has rapidly 
sprung into favor. ‘Ihe locality is a superior one, the lots large (80 x 200} and level, and the 
views lovely and extensive. 

Reasonable building restrictions for protection of bayers, 

Electric trams (2nd Section). Best advice we can give is Go and see the 
Land for yourselves. 


Plans and Prices from— 


JACKMAN & TRELOAR, 


REAL ESTATE AUCTIONEERS & LICENSED LAND BROKERS, 


ret.1ze4, Bank of Australasia Building, King William St. 


Government Poultry Station. 


Agricultural College, Roseworthy- 


Eggs and Chickens for Sale during Season. ” 


Black Orpington, Buff Orpington, and Indian Game—Eggs, 15s., Chickens, 3s; a déezen, 

Silver Wyandottes, Haverolles, Minorca, White: Wyandotte, White Leghor#, Old English Gamb—Lgas, 10s., Chickens, 218, a dozen, 

Table Birds—Eeges from various crosses, 3s,. when available. 

‘Settings will be 15 eggs and no replacements. Chickens at # month old, he stock is of first-class quality chal vigorous 
_ For farther particulars apply to the Poultry Expert, Crown Lunds Odes, or the Poultry Superintendent, a 

Wollezz, Roseworthy, 
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THE FARM. 


Harvesting Lucerne for Seed. 


In harvesting alfalfa for seed, cutting 
should done when the greater proportion 
of seeds are hard, but not sufficiently 
ripe to shell. At this stage a majority 
of the pods are turned a dark brown 
color, and the seeds are fully developed. 
Frequently the cutting can be raked into 
windrows after two hours if the weather 
is drying, and in two or three hours more 
put into cocks and let stand from twenty- 
four to forty-eight hours, as the weather 
may justify. It should, however, be well 
cured and thoroughly dry when put in 
the stack, or there is danger of heating, 
and stack-heating seriously injures the 
vitality of the seed, It is not uncom- 
mon, if extremely ripe, to leave the 
cutting in the swath only an hour or a 
half-hour then stack, and let stand for 
autumn or later threshing. If allowed to 
stand in the stack for about thirty days, 
the entire mass goes through-a sweating 
and curing process which makes the 
threshing easier, while less of the seed is 
left in the straw than would be if it had 
not been  stack-cured. In western 
Kansas many seed raisers cut their seed 
crop with a self-binder, put the sheaves 
in shocks the same day, and thresh in 
about ten days, or put into a stack to 
await a convenient threshing time. They 
claim to procure 20 per cent. more of the 
seed in this way than if they cut with the 
ordinay mower. Others cut with a 
mower haying a dropping attachment 
which leaves the alfalfa in small bundles 
at the will of the driver, in the centre of 
the swath, and these are ‘straddled’ by the 


team and the wheels of the mower in the 
consequent rounds. These bunches are 
left for two or three days and then stacked. 
There is little, if any, danger from mould 
or spontaneous combustion in stacks of 
alfalfa cut for seed, but there is danger of 
heating in the stack if stacked when 
damp. If bright, clean seed is expected, 
the stacks must be well topped with 
slough grass, covered with tarpaulins or 
boards, or given other protection. It is 
better still to put the alfalfa intended for 
seed intoa barn. One western Kansas 
farmer reports thathe used a self-binding 
harvester, shocked the sheaves like those 
of grain, let them stand ten days, and then 
put them in a mow, with no bad results, 


Work on Rainy Days. 


The desirability of introducing method 

into farm work is never more noticable 
than on rainy days. On a well managed 
farm, there is no time for. idling, each 
man haying plenty to do, whether wet or 
fine. 
* It is a great advantage to keep a list of 
jobs to be done on rainy days always 
hanging up inan accessible position. It 
should be.written on stiff white paste- 
board, ina large, round, distinct hand, 
so that every hired man can read it Al] 
the men are instructed, whenever rain 
comes on, instead of standing idle under 
sheds or in burnes, to repair at once to 
the workshop, and commence on such 
work as may be named first on the list, 
or may havea pencil mark drawn under 
it, or which they may think needs doing 
first, according to the circumstances of the 
case. 

The following is a sample of a list of 
this kind. 

1, Clean and sweep floors of outhouses 
barnes, shop, etc. 

2, Clean all tools, harrows, ploughs, 
cultivators, waggons, hoes, spades and 
everything you can think of. 

3. Put all tools accurately in their 
allotted places, if any have been left out. 

4;Oil with petroleum all tools made of 
wood or partly wood, as ploughs, harrows, 
waggons, rakes, spades, etc. 


5. Clean and oil harness. 

6. Sprout and assort potatoes. 
apples in winter or spring. 

7. Grind hoes or spades. 

8, Clean henhouse and whitewash. it. 

9, Shell corn. 

During wet weather, when not raining 
repair board and rail fences, gates, etc, ; 


Assort 


pile manure, scrape barnyard, spade grass 
around trees, etc. 


Life of Lucerne. 


Alfalfa (Lucerne) is very long-lived ; 
fields in Mexico, it is claimed, have been 
continuously productive without replant- 
ing for over two hundred years, and 
others in France are known to have 
lts 
the United States is 
probably from ten to twenty-five years, 
although there is a field in New York 
that has been mown successively for over 
sixty years. It is not unlikely that under 
its normal condition and with normal 


flourished for more than a century. 
usual- life in 


care it would well-nigh be, as it is called, 
everlasting. 


Cultivation of the Potato. 


By the Editor of the ‘Queensland Agri- 
cultural Journal.’ 


(Continued from Mareh issue.) 


— Disease of Potatoes. — 

It is perhaps not stating too much to 
say that a very large percentage af disease 
is due to specify causes, both of which 
could be prevented. 

Unfortunately, the means of prevention 
do not generally commend thomselvyas to 
the majority of Queensland potato 
growers. An important fact which has 
been. observed is, that when diseased 
potatoes are planted, after the crop haa 
been lifted, the remains of the old seed 
potatoes, when brought to the surface of 
the ground, will produce a crop of fungus 
bearing myraids of spores, If such old 
seed potatoes are kept buried in goil until 
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the following season, and then exposed to 
light under favourable conditions, fungus 
fruit is still produced, and continues to 
grow so long as a scrap of old potato 
remains. One often sees in horticultural 
periodicals statements to the effect that 
say, 10 acres of badly diseased potatoes 
were ploughed in, not being considered 
worth lifting. Now in the face of this, it 
is not difficult to anderstand where the 
germs that first infest a crop come from, 
and with the known necessary 
conditions of moisture and warmth, an 
epidemic breaks out at once. If the 
necessary conditions are wanting, however, 
the fungus, although present, cannot 
attack the potato leaves*; but the absence 
of disease does not necessarily prove the 
the absence of the fungus, but only the 
absence of the conditions necessary to 
enable the fungus to attack its host. In 
all probability, the 
present in land where potatoes are grown 
at short intervals, as in this State. 

It is just as important to collect ‘sets,’ 


well 


fungus is always 


or the whole crop of diseased potatoes, 
as it is to gather the sound ones. ‘But’ 
says the farmer, ‘such work would never 
pay.’ It might not appear so, but 
eventually it would more than pay. 

A second very fertile source of disease 
is due to planting infected potatoes. 
perhaps no farmer would plant obviously 
diseased potatoes, but the danger arises 
when tha potatoes exhibit none of the 
external signs of disease, but, when cut» 
just show indications of the discoloured 
patches characteristic of the fungus. The 
obvious check to this source of danger is 
to cut all potatoes used for planting | 
refusing those suspected of being diseased. 


(To be continued.) 


Farmers should only use seed of the 
best quality, The grain should be fully 
matured, perfectly free from injury 
during threshing and true to kind, So 
alive to this question of ‘kind’? are 
barley-growers that they give high prices 
for pedigree stock, as it is termed, 


growing a few quarters every year or 


two, and so have continually a pure stock 
pf corn to grow from, ; 


THE ONION EEL-WORM. 


Experiments for the Eradica- 
tion of—With a Short Des- 
cription of its Life History 
and Habits. 


[By W. Laidlow, B.Sc., Micro-Biologist 
and ©. A. Price, Microscopist, in 
the ‘ Vic. Journal of Agriculture.’ | 


(Continued from last Issue.) 


During the season 1909, further experi- 
ments with some of the more recent 
chemical substances were again under- 
takén by the Department, the land being 
kindly placed at our deposal by Cr. R. 
Willey, of East Bellarine, who is an old 
resident, and a close and enthusiastic 
observer of the eel-worm and its habits. 

The soil in this district forms an almost 
ideal nidus for the developement and 
spread of nematodes, being volcanic, rich 
in humus, and capable of retaining a large 
amcunt of moisture, The following 
recent analyses will give some idea of its 
richness in plant food:— 

Parts per 100,000: 


Nitrogen 7, oe .. 284 
Phosphoric acid 3%) «. 102 
Potash RY te; uc (hy 
Lime ct ... 1,100 
Chlorine 2c ar an 2 


_ The large quanity of lime present in 
this soil is mainly due to the use of sea 
shells as a means of altering this mechani- 
cal condition, it being of a very sticky, 
tenacious character, when moist. 

A number of plots were set apart for 
the experiments, each measuring one- 
forteith of an acre. The land, having 
been recently ploughed and harrowed, was 
in a fine condition ; but, owing to the 
wetness of the season, together with the 
sticky nature of the soil, and theabsence of 
drainage excepting that of the natural fall 
of the ground, it was somewhat difficult to 
apply the ohemicals to the soil, especially 
these in solution, 

The following is a list of chemical 
solutions and powdered substances used 
in the experiments, together with the cost 
per acre :— 
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Plot 1—23 lb. of Potassium Cyanide, at 
10d per lb., £4 3/4. 

Plot 2—8 pints of Cyllin, at 7/ per 
gallon, £5 5/. 

Plot 3—} lb. Potassium Cyanide, at 10d 
per lb., £1 5/. 

Plot 4—25 lbs. of Apterite, at 10/ per 
100 lbs,, £10. 

Plot 5—8 Ibs. of Vaporite, expense 
prohibitive, 

Plot. 6-—1} tins of Pestox, at 1/6 per 
tin, £4 10). 


— Method of Application. — 


Plot 1, 1-40th of an acre.—Watered 
three times with 100 gallons of Potassium 
Cyanide, ‘08 per cent solution. at intervals 
of three weeks. 


Plot 2, 1-40th of an acre.—Watered 
three times with Cyllin solution, 1 pint to 
100 gallons, at intervals of three weeks. 


Plot 3 -1-40th of an acre,—Watered 
four times with 100 gallons of 025 per 
cent solution of Potassium Cyanide, at 
intervals of two weeks. 


Plot 4, 1-80th of an acre —Treated. with 
83 lbs. of powdered Aperite, forked into 
the soil to a depth of 4 inches, on three 
different occasions, at intervals of two 
weeks, 

Plot 5, 12 square yards.—Treated with 
1 lb. of Vaporite in the same manner ag 
Plot 4. 

Plot 6, 1-40th of an acre.—Watered 
three times with 100 gallons of water con: 
taining 14 lbs. of Pestox, at intervals of 
two weeks. 


During the time the plots were under 
treatment, the almost continuous rainfall 
tended to facilitate the solution of the 
powdered substances, and the absorption 
of the chemical solutions, 


The expense of some of the chemical 
substances is very great, and their appli- 
cation requires a great expenditure of 
time and labor When powdered 
chemicals were used they were cast over 
the soil and then dug in to a depth of 4 
inches, the onion seed being sown some 
three weeks later. The seed germinated 
freely and did not appear to show any 
ill effects from the chemical treatment 
which the soil had undergone. Unfor- 
tunately, very low temperatures prevailed 
at this time, which greatly retarded the 
growth of the young plants, Owing to 
the heavy rainfall some of the plots were 
completely flooded. A subsequent in- 
spection of the plots showed a number of 
broken rows of young onions, many of 
which had reached the height of 13 
inches, almost all of which were diseased. 
Even on the higher ground the plants 
were found to contain worms in different 
oa of growth, in both the stems and 
eaves, 


(To be Continued.) 
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Miscellaneous Items. 


You can-ke p twice as much stock on 
plough Iand as on grass land. 


tf. Ried 


Mr. Maclennan, a well known South 
Americsn buyer, bou,ht a pedigree bull 
from Mr, C.F, Raphael recenily for the 
amazing sum of £1,060, 


lic Pls 


The town of Huntinydon has the 
unique distinction of the 
largest meadow in the United Kingdom. 


possessing 


On its 300 acres there is not a tree to be 


seen, 
ho og 
Learn to grow lucerne; it is the 
greatest cut and-come-again crop farmers 
have. It gives you three splendid 
harvests in the year and leaves your soil 
wonderfully rich for next year’s grain 
crop. 
(ast 
In those parts of the country where 
milk is plentiful and cheap it should be 
given to the pigs. The cream should be 
removed first, here is nothing like 


skim milk for fattening young pigs.” 


re 


Cooking it does not increase the value 
of meal, and it is said to be not so easily 
digested. Potatoes and turnips, how- 
ever appear to be improved by. cooking, 
but in all other cases the food is best 


given to pigs uncooked. 


PR 
The-beef calf should be fed about the 
same ax its dairy brother or sister, only 
it takes from two to four pounds of milk 
more per day to satisfy him, and one 
should let him have whole milk for a 
longer period, which is thirty days. 


vot fi 


If we could see all the grubs and worms 
that the frost puts out of the way every 
winter, it would help us to bear cold 
weather with better grace. If we plough 
late, wo give the frost a good lift in his 
work. That makes it easier for him to 
reach down and got hold of the pesta that 
do us so much injury. 


Pit and Pinish Guarant 


tHb | atest Designs, 


i 
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FOR 
Up-to-Date Tailoring 
GIVE 


THOMPSON 


A TRIAL. 


J. A. 


! undreds 


including all 


ced, 
F Patterns to choose from, 


telf<measurement forms and prices on 
application. 


NUTE THE ADDRESS— 


AY. THOMPSON, 


Fashionable Tailor, 


Cornet Piste and \Vyatt Streety, 


(Opp. Adelaide Gymnasium). 


. The Great Winter Beverage. 
BICKFORD’S ESSENCE of CO FREE 


MAKES DELICIOUS COFFEE, 


Possessing the True Flavor of the Bean. 


Healthful! Economic! Eragrant! 
co 
A 1s. 6d. Bottle makes 100 Cups of Coffee. 


A. M. BICKFORD @& SONS, Ltd., 
Adelaide, London, Sydney, and New York. 


THE SECRET of my Success is 


Recommendation. 
E. W. ATTRIDGE, Plumber, &c., Pirie St. 
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HILLMAN & Co.. 


House, Land, and Estate Agents, 17 Waymouth St. 


— £3,000 — 
CITY, 4 Handsome Residences, terrace 
frontage, mortgagee selling, considerably 
underlet at present, but capable of great 
improvement as to appearance and rental 
value. 


— £77 
COLLEGE PARK closa tram _ line, 
mortgagee selling. Villa, 6 rooms. Bargain 
CITY, near centre, Three Cottages, 3 

rooms each, rents 24/ weekly. 

— £450 — 
MAIN ROAD, Mit LLBROOK, 17 miles 
from city, Poultry and Pig Farm, 5 
acres, wire netted, large shed, fruit trees 
1.0 all sorts bearing 700 coming along, 

permanent water, 

— £700 — 
HYDE. PARK, beautiful situation, 
Villa, 7 rooms, bath, etc., 50 x 175, 

garden, trellis of vines, perfect order. 


FOR SALE: 


—- £1,050 — 
EAST ADELAIDE, Villa, 9 rooms, 
every convenience, large block. 


— £1,000 — 
HANDSOME RESIDENCE, 7 rooms, 
etc., 1; miles GP.O., City, trap shed, 

115 x 180 ft., garden. 

— £1,450 — 

NORTH ADELAIDE, Gentleman’s 
Residence, 9 rooms, well situated, and 
_ every convenience. 

— £250 —~ 
NORTH ADELAIDE, close by Welling- 
ton Square. double front house, 4 rooms, 
shed, pay splendidly;as an investment 


— £800 — 

UNLEY ROAD, Parkside, Large Shop, 
Workshop, and Dwelling, 6 rooms, tip- 
top corner block, let at 25/ week. 

— £215 — 

CITY, by East Terrace, detached house, 
3 rooms, let at 9/ week, 


— £750 — 
HYDE PARK, electric tram frontage, 
Handsome Villa, return verandah, cellar, ~ 
bath, pantry, verandah back, oranges, 
lemons, fine block, ; 
— £340 — 
CITY, west part, detached, 
front, 4 rooms, passage, 
— £300 — 
FIRST-CLASS BUSINESS. 
TEMPERANCE HOTEL AND 
GENERAL STORE, 
Present profits £6 weekly. Owner will 
satisfy you as to bona fides. 


BUILDING SITES. 

Tho Coming District, PROSPECT, 
Main Road, £4 per foot, 200 feet deep, 
Side Roads, 35/ per foot. 

DUDLEY PARK —240 x 110, offer 
wanted. 
MEDINDIE. — Few select positions, 
Various prices. 


double 


Favor us with Call, Inspection Facilitated. Money to Lend at Lowest Current Rates. 


ABSOLUTELY THE BEST. 


ATLAS TYRES, First Grade 
Grade; TRAVELLER TY 


; WORLD TYRES, Second 
RES, for Heavy Work. 


ATLAS TYRE CO., LTD., Wyatt Street. 
ORDER FORM. —~ 


RRINTING 
or 
EVERY nPSORETOY 


Neatly, Cheaply, and Promptly 
Executed. 


Note our New Address— 


AUSTRALIAN GARDENER | 


OFFICE, 


20 Waymouth Street | 


To Proprietors of 


“THE AUSTRALIAN GARDENER,” 
20 Waymouth Street, Adelaide. 


Please supplu me with ene copy of “ The HAusitratian 
ox 2} rf : } } 
Gardener,” monthly, for twelve months (post free), for 


wHich § enclose 3s, 6d,, in advance, 


Name _ 
Address ‘n full 
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The £5. d. of Fowls. 


Poultry-keeping is a good business if 
you treat it as business. Most people 
play at it like a gaine of chance, ‘That’s 
why they so often lose. 

A hen is a customer of yours which 
buys food and hires shelter. For this 
she pays, chiefly in eggs. 

If you can’t tell at any moment how 
the account stands between you and each 
hen, you are working for failure, not for 
success. 

If you like to look upon poultry- 
keeping as a charitable institution for 
the maintenance of cocks and hens, well 
and good. It’s no business of others how 
you waste your money. 

Tf, on the other hand, you ‘are in’ for 
making money, you will make it cer- 
tainly if you follow the golden rules of 
all sound business: Study the cost of 
production and study your markets, 

Buy what you require in the cheapest 
and sell what you produce in the dearest 
markets, 

Study the cost of production, A hen 
which lays only six dozen eggs in the 
year is not worth the trouble of keeping. 
Sell her off, and get one which will lay 
double the quantity. 


How to Raise Ducks. 


Ducks’ eggs must be dampened during 
hatching, whether under a hen or in the 
incubator. They should be dampened 
once each week during the first three 
weck: and the fourth week about three 
times ; lukewarm water must be used. 

When hatching you may assist them 
if they are slow in coming from the shell 
and it will not hurt them in the least, 

They should be taken from the nest as 
soon as dry, when it is warm, or the hen 
might squash them. It is not necessary 
that a hen should run with them if you 
They do 
not need hovering more than a few 
nights. 

It is important that they should roost 
ona floor and not on the ground when 
young, : 

The feeding should receive careful 
attention. 

Never feed anything the first twenty- 
four hours, then commence by giving 


have a little place for them. 


them new milk. After feeding milk a 
day, add moistened breadcrumbs, and 
soft cheese mixed with sand; sand is also 
kept on the floor of their houses and 
runs. ; 

Let them out of the house the third 


Sonteeeneemneeeennneeeeeeenmer ne a 
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day and commence giving them water 
and add corn meal, bran, and a little beef 
scrap to their feed, and feed in this way 
two weeks, 

Always give ducks a wet feed, and 
never feed corn meal alone, as it will kill 
them. 

After they are two weeks old give them 
plenty of green food, such as cabbage and 
lettuce. It is a good idea to sow a small 
patch of rape for them. This bulky 
food rushes their growth and reduces the 
feed bill, 

Plenty of fresh water must bo provided 
for them, but they must not get very 
wet when young; later on it will not 
hurt them. It is not necessary to have a 
stream of water to raise ducks; for if you 
allow young ducks to wash and swim as 
much ag they want to you will lose 
them, 

Feed five times a day for the first two 
weeks, until the fifth week four times, 
and from then three times each day. Give 
coarse meal, adding more bran and beef 
Scraps, never forgetting water and plenty 
of green food. Continue this systom of 
feeding and management and you will 
raise 95 per cent. of your ducklings. 


Keg Eating. 


The poultry breeder has many troubles 
to-contend with. One of them is the 
habit developed by many fowls of eating 
eggs, This is a vice most difficult to 
cure. Some poultry breeders fill egg 
shells with cayonne pepper and mustard, 
and this reinedy is effective in some 
cases, but does not do anything in other 
cases beyond causing a mild surprise. 
After the fowls have got over their first 
surprise they continue to cat eggs as 
before. Nowadays many makers supply 
nests which are made in such a way that 
wien an ogg has been laid it rolls away 
out of the reach of the hen, In many 
cases the only real cure is to kill them. 


CORRS EAL AND ORWNAMEN- 
TAL PRINTING of every descrip- 
tion in first-class style, on the shortest 
notice, and at cheapest rates, at the 
Australian Gardener” Printing Works, 
Serymgour’s Buildings, 20 Waymouth 
Street, Adelaide, 
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Poultry Farming on Small 
Holdings. 


[By H. V. Hawkins, Poultry Expert, in 
- Victorian Journal of Agriculture.’ 


(Continued from last Issue.) 


—Perches.— 


These should always be low. Eigh- 
teen inches from the ground is ample 
and the perches should net be nailed, 
When nailed you have always to contend 
against the vermin troub’e, The little 
rd mite, if allowed sufticient latitude, 
will drain the system of any fowl, and the 
very essence of egg-production is drawn 
from the body of a hen in an. infested 
house.. It will pay better to sccure 
insect-proof perches, which may be 
constructed as follows:—Take a piece of 
iron tubing 24 inches long, and an 
ordinary jam tin, ‘eit a hole ia the 
bottom of tin suflicent to si'ov tho 
tubing to pass up through th tin with n 
6 inches of the top, tven sillerth yin o 
the iron. The perce: should ro alro. 
8 inches shorter than the length of the 
house. Bore ahole in both ends of the 
perch the size of tubing, and when the 
tubing is fixed on toa heavy stand or 
driven into the floor, place the perch 
which should be made of 3 in. x 2 in, hard 
wood, on top. Perches require to be 
about 3 inches wide to prevent crooked 
breasts. These a:e often caused ‘through 
the birds roosting on narrow perclies. 
When the perch is in position, pour a 
little kerosene into the tins at each end, 
and the perches will be insect proof. 


— Floor Catchment, — 


The continual cleaning of the floor is 
usually followed by the ground becoming 
basin-shaped, and the result isa damp 


floor in the winter. A cheap and effective — 


plan to prevent this is to purchase a piece 
of black tarpaulin, about tho size of the 
floor and nail this on to two pieces of 
wood, one at each end, and place on floor 
of house. Every morning roll it up and 


empty the croppings into a wheelbarrow. 
If the birds have been scour:ng, through 
eiting too much wet grass, and the carpet 
of the tarprulin has become very dirty, 
remove it to a tap, and put the hose on, 
Then hang over a fence to dry. It is 
advisable to throw a little sand to prevent 
the droppings adhering to the tarpaulin’ 
This system works well, saves a great deal 


the spread of 


of time, and prevents 


warmth. 


— 'T'rap Nests. — 
Trap nests will assist the farmer to 


discover the good layers, and will enable 
him also to pick out the unprofitable 


birds which are too often bred from un-— 
These should be used for, 


lnowingly. 
table pusposes ; on no account waste food 
Nests should 


never be made inside the fowl-honses nor 


in keeping bad tiyers 
yet adjoining, The Letter plan is to have 
them in a shady, darkened spct, away 
from the house. If the hens are allowed 
to make nests in the houses vermin is 


encouruzed. 


— Dust Bath, — 


A dust bath should be provided in every 
breeding pen, and should consist of a 
sh ..ow box 5 by 4 feet, in which sand, 
ashes, and some sulphur, and a little in- 
sectibane, should be placed. This should 
dry, and have a cover to move on or off 
Neglect of the bath means an increase of 
the fowl fleas, which, unlike the blood 
mites which are only found out at night, 
live on the body of the hen, and drain it 
of much of the egg-forming elements, 
These parasites lay countless small white 
eggs, almost the size of silk-worm eggs, on 
the downy, part of the feathers, especially 
under the wings and near the vent. In 
the early autumn, when the birds usually 
loose their old feathers, these eggs are 
carried about the farm, are duly hatched 
and return to the newely feathered flock ; 
therefore the necessity of a dust bath is 
apparent if we expect our birds to doany- 
thing above the old time barnyard fowl. 
We live in the days of improved methods 


-and the more we .attend to the little 


details, the better results accrue. 


- (Fo be continued ) 


Poultry Brevities. 


Wheat is a fine morning feed, 


it elie 


Boil and mash some of the small 


potatoes aud feed them to the hens. 


They aro good for eggs, 
fae at hast 
Never feed mouldy feed to a hen. 
That’s the way a good deal of sickness 
comes to the poultry yard. 


Tie 
Never use an incubator until you have 
tested it. Too much variation in 
temperature will ruin the hatch. 
t TF 


Be neat in your hen housekeeping. 
Have a big box handy to the honses; and 
keep the manure good and cry, 

feapet rT 

When you are laying in your grain for 
winter feed, don’t forget to put in a lot 
There is no better feed. 


eee iY 


Hens and pullets that are allowed to 


of oats. 


run with a malo bird come on to lay more 
quickly than when allowed to run alone. 


fhe Meh 
Hens are like folks about all wanting 
the highest places. They will quarrel 
over them, but put them on a level, and 
you will fix them all right. 
Pentneect 
Poultry, when well bred, fed, and cared 
for, is capable of turning’a given quantity 
of raw material into more pounds and 
shillings than any other animal on the 
farm. : 
Tee tn aes 
Keep the hens out of damp quarters, 
Dampness breeds roup and other diseases , 
Put a floor in the chicken house or throw 
in a lot of straw to keep chickens off 
frosty floors. 
Teenie mt 
Clean the windows of the poultry: 
house by washing with: soapy water and 
drying with cloth or paper. Clear 
windows let in the warm sunlight on cold 
days, adding health and comfort to tho 
flock, it 25] ae 5) 
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FURNITURE that'll Stand the Test of Time. 


CASH Most Furniture looks alright when you see it in the 


aye dealers showroom, but will it Stand the Test of Time ? Free 
Will the drawers run as readily in Winter as it ? 
: Y asin Summer? |i lustrated 
TE R MS. Has the same care in construction been given to the unseen 
Lous parts as to those that show? Are the designs artistic ? Catalogue 
G4 If you buy the kinds we sell 
Visitors J y s we sell, most assuredly YES. 
F We guarantee all our Furniture to be w 
always g ] o be well Hivadle Dy on 
i capable Huropean workmen. We ask you to examine it r A 
Ww eicome. thoroughly and compare values—not merely prices. Application. 
CASH 
or 
TERMS. 
Post us 
your 
tx Orders. 
4 They'll Bie 
Ro This Suit would Suit You. 
receive Light, dark, or cedar stained, 
a " £8 17s. 6d. 
oa the same Genuine rimu wood, £9 7s. 6d. 
y Tho timber is well seasoned, the 
; careful design pretty, and the construction 
L oust Hi sound. Of its usefulness there can be 
| attention no doubt. The Warnvnose is 3 ft. 
HS Hc ; 7 in, overall, and is fitted with hang- 
i as if you ing hooks; 1t has bevelled mirror, 2 
coppered panels, and one drawer. The 
ahi sh Ducurss Cnest has 4 large and 2 
Mee et opped ~ jewel drawers, best bevelled mirror. 
= personally. The Wasnsranp has double row of 


Majolica tiles, marble slab pedestal 
cupboard, and brass towel rail att ched 
There are about 350 varieties of Bedsteads to. choose 


from in our showroom. They constitute absolutely the 

finest display in Australia. The Parisian Bedstead 

ilustrated has polished pillars fully mounted in black 

and nickel or black and brass, £3 17s 6d. Same price in 

igh back French bedsteads. Single beds from 19s 6ds 
Double beds from 27s 6d. 


Our Wickerware is all Sua reU ee mee from : | 
on in 
insects, poe OTA Ace its ect LOUNGES, practically the same design as above 
Chairs from 9s 9d each. | » strong frames, lapped with care, £1 12s 6d. 
CJ 
Da wis, Browme & Co... 
64, 66, 74, 76 HINDLEY. STREET, 


Adelaide’s BEST Furnishers. 


( 


A Great Time, Labor. & Monev Saver. 
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‘WHISH SKIRT and PATTERN: 
MARKER “BESTOVALL, 


(Patented No. 2575, 23rd February, 1905.) 


The ‘Welsh’ Skirt and Pattern-Marking Appliance at work. 


An Invention to mark and measure any pattern or size skirt from any Fashion Book. 
When Skirt is cut out will then give the Required Length, Width of Hem, and Mark 
Off for Trimming, all in a Few Seconds. 

By using this appliance you are enabled to Finish Three Heavily Trimmed Skirts. 
while making One in the Ordinary Way. With this invention it is impossible to cut a, 
wrong fitting skirt, as everything is cut out mechanically. 


Any Skirt. can be designed—Trained or Circular, Child’s or Adult’s. 


Highly Recommended by Leading Costumiers. 


SOLE JNOQIEINIT [POR Werle GOMMONWEAL ‘TH, 


7d. W. AEKORD, No. 6, ARCADE, QDULAIOR 
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For the | Home. - 


Tips to Men. 


— To Remove Tar from the Hands, — 


Rub them with the fresh peel of an 
orange or lemon. 


* * * * * * 


— To Clean Black Felt Hats. — 


A thorough rubbing with benzine will 
remove all dirt and grease from felt hats. 
They should be hung in the open air 
afterwards to remove the smell. 


* * * *. * * 


— To Mend Handles of Kuives 
and sorks. — 

Fill the holloy in the handle with 
powdered resin, make the iron stalk red- 
hot and thrust it into the handle, where 
jb will remain firmly fixed when cooled, 


* * * * * * 


— To Clean Paint Brushes. — 


Soften them by soaking for 24 hours 
in ra¥ linseed-oil, und rinse them out in 
hot turpentine, repeating the process till 
they are clean. Another method is’ to 
wash them in hot water and sdda with 
soft soap. 


* * * * * * 


— Remove Grease from Stone Steps. — 


Pour boiling water in which soda is 
dissolved over the greasy marks; make a 
thin paste out of fullers earth and boiling 
water, and spread it over the grease 
marks; leave for twelvo hours, and the 
grease will be absorbed. In the case of 
old marks, the process may have to be 
repeated more than once, 

x OF * > aL * 
— Shaving Soap. — 

Melt together 14 oz. of almond oil and 
white wax, and add gradually 14 oz. of 
Castille soap, which should be finely 
shredded. When all the ingredients are 
well amalgamated, pour the soap into 
pots or jars for use. Vaseline makes a 
very good shaving soap for tender skins 
and prevents irritation. 


RATHER A CHILD. 


Rather a child should pray for me 
Than someone in a marble shrine, 
For the words that lisp at a mother’s 
knee 
Are so wonderously fair and fine 
That the words go straight and the words 
go far 
With a power they have alone; 
Go on and outward, past star and star, 
Till they tremble unto the Throne, 
Rather a child should lisp my name 
In the darkness when comes the night 
And to have it breathed while the candle 
flame 
Lends the altar a holy light. 


For the still sweet voice of a child can 
rise 
On the mystical winys of love, 
And cleave the darkness beyond the skies 
To the listening ear above. 
The bed-time prayer, the white, white 
gown, 
‘And the light that is low and dim, 
The fair wee head that is bowing down, 
And the message sent up to him, 
Then you know somehow that the dear 
child heart 
Is anear to the things above. 
For sighs that rack, and pains that smart, 
A Gilhead Balm it brings. 
Wonderful, too, the simple trust. 


¥or the child in the boon it asks 
(an rise us up from the dregs and dust 
With a strength to renew our tasks, 
For a child asks not as we older ones, 
But asks with a heart that knows. 
The hand that fashioned the farthest 
suns ; 
Lent the grace to the climbing rose. 
Rather a child should pray for me 
Than the godliest man on earth, 
For the prayer made in the childish 
key 
Is the prayer of the greatest worth. 
And I sometimes think that the good 
God sees 
How we trust—and has gravely smiled 
At the simple words and the bended 
knee 
And the faith of a little child. — 


HOUSEHOLD HINTS 


— Rusty Grates and Fireirons. — 


They should be brushed over as thickly 
as possible with blacklead, and left to the 
following day. Then a stiff brush will 
remove both blacklead and rust, and 
polishing will be easy. 


sone ee seeceeeenene oe 


~- The Sewing Machine, — 


When a machine works heavily, take 
out the cotton, and oil every part of the 
machine with parafliin, Work it thoroughly 
for a few minutes so that the paraftin may 
penetrate and expel all dirt and grit, and 
then wipo every part clean with a soft old 
custer, Next vil the machine With a 
proper lubricating oil- not with paraflin, 
for it heats the besrings and ciuses them 
to wear out. As a cleanser paraffin is 
most valuable to the mchinists ‘but it 
must be used for that purpose only, 


seer eccane eee ee eras 


— To Clean a Sponge, — 


(et a pennyworth of salts of lemon, 
dissolve it in a quart of hot (not. boiling) 
When 


water, and init soak the sponge. 
it is clean rinse it well. 


— Stained and Dusty Decanters, — 

When a decanter or water-bottle be- 
comes muddy looking. from long use, 
rinse it with water, pour it out, and then 
put a handful of rough salt into the bottle 
Soon the 
salt will become brown and sandy-looking 
the bottle 
well with the cold water, and polish it 
with a cloth, 


and give it a good shaking. 


and the glass clean. Rinse 


Beetecrensenzensesion © 


— To Remove Iodine Stains. — 


Dip the stain in liquid ammonia, and it 
willsoon disappear. Afterwardsrinse the 
article in cold water, and then wash with 


spoon, 

We post the “ Australian 
Gardener’ direct for 3s. 6d. 
per annum. 
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WIT AND HUMOR. 


— 'l'oo Personai. — 


In one of the large cilies a street-car 
collice | with a milk-cart, and sent can after 
can of milk splashing into the street. Sooa 
a large crowd gatheied. A very short man 
coming up had to stanton tipt» to se- 
past a stout woman in froit of Lim, 

“Goodness!” he exclainesl. “What an 
awful waste!’ 

The stout woman turned round, and 
glared at the litsle inan, and said, sternly 
—‘‘Mind your own business!” 


* OK 


* 
oe, * OK OK 


Par 
— Made a Miss. — 


School Teacher (exanininy class—) 
* What is the meaning of ‘miss 
Small Boy (after few seconds’ deep 


thought)—‘Please mum, you’re oue.’ 


yo? 


Teacher —‘Yes, but can’t you give ine a 
better answer than that?’ 
Boy—‘ A woman that cinna get a man, 


mum.’ 
Tableau 


* OK OK OK 
*e * * * 


— Nasty, - 


Dora: ‘‘I often wish Providence had 
made me a man. ” 

Cora: ‘‘ Perhaps he has—enly you have- 
n’t found him. 


*** 
are a 


— Exper Information, — 


Johnnie (to new visitor)—‘So you are 
my grandma. are you?” 

Graudma—“ Yes, Johnnie. 
grandma on your father’s side, 

Johnnie—* Well, you’re on {the wrong 
side, yeu'll find that out,” 


* 
Uae bAed eet 


I’m your 


— Expected a Stery. — 

A professor was entertaining a group of 
undergraduates at his residence one night 
and during a space of silence he took down 
and brandished a magnificent sword that 
hung over his fireplace. 

“T shall never forget,” he said, *‘ the 
day £ drew this blade for the first time.” 

Where did you draw it, sir?” a fresh- 
man asked, respectfully. 

“At a raffle,” 
solemnly, 


said the professor, 
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— Not the Way She Meant. — 


Linda—“ Would your husband leave you 
much if he were to die 2” 

Florrie—* Not much more than now. 
He leaves me six nights out of the week 
as it is. 


* KK OK OK OK 
* Kk OK * 


— Pocket Surprises, — 


The son of an American farmer went to 
Engla~d to learn the agricultural methods 
of the country, but wherever he went he 
found it easier to teach thau to learn. 

“Tve got an idea,” he said one day to an 
old Yorkshire farmer, “fora new kind of 
fertilizer, which will be ten thousand times 
as effertive as any that has ever been tried 
up to now, . Condensed fertiliser, that’s 
what it is, and enough for an acre of 
ground will go into one of my waistcoat 
pockers,” 

“Don’t doubt it.” said the veteran of the 
soil; “and, what’s mcre, you'll be able to 
put the crop into the other pocket.” 


* 
ph * pete 


— Boy Sausages. — 

The ever-burning question, “What shall 
we do with our boys?” seems to be satisfact- 
orily answered in the following advertise- 
went, which appears in the window of a 
butcner’s shop ; “Wanted, a respectable boy 
for beef sausages, 


OK OK ok * 
* OK OK Pa 


— One to the Recruit. — 

He was the rawest of recruits, and the 
seryeant, who could not do anything with 
him, was out of all patience. At last the 
sergeant shouted, “I say, what is your 
head on for ?” 

“ Why to keep my collar from slipping 
off,” was the ready retort. 


o* 
# ee 


— What it Ran Him Into. — 
Hinks: ‘ Yes, I should like a motor- 
car, but they are too expensive. Now, 
what did that one run you into P” 
Jinks : “ Well, up to now, two bicycles, 
five dogs, four children, a haystack, six 


carts, and a lawsuib. 


** KKK 
KOK kK 


Tillie—‘*So you think love is like a 
photographic plate? Why ?” 

George—“ Because it needs a dark room 
to develop it,” 


Furniture Manufacturer 
and Repairer, 
Locksmith, Saw Sharpener 


Carpets Cleaned and Relaid. 


All work artistically and promptly 


executed, 


Country orders attended to on shortest 
notice. 


Charges moderate. A trial solicited. 


20 Hanson Street, Adelaide. 


The Most Artistic 
House for 


PICTURE FRAMES, 


MOULDINGS, 
ENGRAVINGS, Ete. 


AN UNLIMITED STOCK TO 
CHOOSE FROM. 


wee" Very Reasonable Prices. A 


Trial Solicited, 


_E. A. HUNT, 


30 Gawler Place, opp. Y.M.C.A 


Go to the 


Dimend sbudiss 


For Good Work and Up-to-dato Photo- 
graphs, which include 


POST CARDS from 5s per doz. 
PARIS PANELS, 15s per doz. 


CABINETS from 10s 6d per doz., in- . 


cluding a beautiful enlargement 12 x 10. 
BRIDAL GROUPS & FAMILY GROUPS. 


Our Picture Frames.are the Best and 
Cheapest in the City for Artistic Mouldings, 
and an unlimited supply of colored Plates, 
Engravings, Etchings, etc,, at the most 
Reasonable and Ridiculous Prices ever 
offered. 


Nore Apprzss— 


DIMOND BROS., 
150 Rundle Street. 


eC 
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Furnishers, Diapers, Lronmongers, 


UNDLE STREET (next Foy & Gibson), ADELAIDE. 


Write for our Illustrated Catalogue. Sent post free. 


Nt are Cordially Invited to Inspect our 21 MODEL ROOMS, Completely Furnished, from 
£12 to £300. 


DINING RO OM, Furnished as 

shown for £13 Ss 64, 

consisting of ths following :— 

1 Sideboard, with. 3 Bevelled Mirror: 

4 High-back Chairs 

2 Arm Chairs to match 

L Couch and Cushions 

1 Bamboo Table 

1 Oceasionul Table 

1 Dining-room Table 

1 Overmantle 

16 square yards Flooreloth 

1 Hearthrug 

1 Fender and Fireirons 

1Curtain Pole 

3 Pictures 
"i=, : Furnish you a. BEDROOM, 

shed as s ; as shown for £19 14s 6d, 

Consisting of i 

1 Full Size Bedstead, Nickie or 
Brass Mounted 

1 Full Size Wire Mattress 

1 Full Size Flock Bed, Bolster, and 
2 Pillows 

1 Duchess Pair, with Swing Mirrore 

1 Wardrobe, with Bevelled At 
Drawer ) 

1 G-piece Turlet Set 

Draping fur Bedstead 

1 Picture 

1 Curtain Vole 


1 Pair Curtains 

1 Tewell Horse 

2 Chairs 

1 Occasional Table 

16 square yards Flooreloth 


Wet 
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The Cheapest, Strongest, and Best. 


The Most Up-to-date and Serviceable. 


Spare Parts always in Store. 


If any of your Friends are using METTFRS’ MILLS, they will advise you to ) have | 


no other make. 
A Guarantee given with every Mili. 
Repair Parts supplied Free of Charge. 


“Write for Com nets List, stating your requirements. Catalogues Freefou application, 


COOKING STOVES & RANGES 
Positively the strongest manufactured in the States: ~ < 
Hundreds of Patterns to choose from. 
Every Stove Graranteed to give Satisfaction. 


Please call and inspect our Stock, or send for our Complete Catalogue, which we will 
forward Post Free. a 


; 
4 a 


MELrrERs LIMITED, 
Showrooms and Offices : 442, Rundle Street, Adelaide, 


| Also Sydney nara EAD Shy, 
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(A Monthly Journal of Floriculture, Horticulture, Agriculture, 


Illustrations— 
Acacia Lonifolia (Wat tle) 
Striped Verbena 
Strawberry—‘ Sir Joseph ‘Paxton.’ 
Sugar Gums supplied. by Forest 
Department and grown by Mr. H. 


Burford, Spring Farm, Yacka, in 
20 years 


Teams Carting Piles Pon Bundaleer 
Plantation 
Plantation of Sugar Gun, 18 years 
old, Bundaleer ; , 
ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 
EpItoRiAL. ; 
The Flower Garden— 
Notes for the Month 
Bulhs in Bowls for Decoration 
Slugs and Snails 


The Vegetable Garden— 
Operations for the Month 


It CONTAINS— 


The Orchard— ~ 
Notes for the Month 
South Australia’s Woods aud Forests 
Remarkable Profits of Fruit Growing 
The Effect of Grass on Trees 
Bees Aid Fruit Growers 


The Farm— 
Clean Water for Horses 
What a Horse would say if he could 
Speak 
Miscellaneous ltems 
Cultivation of the Potato 
The Onion Eel- Worm 


* The Poultry Yard— 


Poultry Foods ani their Value 
Poultry Farming on Small Holdings 
Poultry Brevities 

For the Home— 
Tips to Men 
Household Hints 


and Poultry), 


The Young Folks— 


In the Looking-Glass — A Story 
about a Baby Robin who lost his 
Temper 

Polly 


Wit and Humour 


MY JEWELLER, 


CLock REPAIRS. 


Good Work at Moderate Charges, 
Watches Cleaned from 2s. 6d. 


A well-selected stock of Watches and 
Jewellery at fair play prices. 


OPPOSITE 


1 Rundle Street 


: ‘ Beehi 
The Strawberry ) My Ship of Love And at 146 Run dle Street Corner 
RRINTING 
OF 


EVERY DESCRIPTION 


Neatly, Cheaply, and Promptly 
Executed. 


Send us along a trial order. 


Note our New Address— 


AUSTRALIAN GARDENER 
OFFICE, Pel 


90 Waymouth Street 


Adelaide. 


TEAPOT FREE. 


To all customers, a Decorated China Teapot 
will be given away with a 4-lb. parcel of our fine 
blended Pekoe flavored Tea. 


The lot 4s.; with this purchase you are getting the 


best value for cash, 


DRUMMOND BROS. 


144 RUNDLE STREET. 


THE AUSTRALIAN GARDENER. 
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NOTICES. 


ALL COMMUNICATIONS, literary 
or business, must be addressed to the 
Managing Editor “ Australian Gardener,” 
2) Waymouth Street, Adelaide, and not 
to any individual member of the staff. 


SUBSCRIPTION.—Posted to any 
address in Australasia, 3/6 per year, in 
advance, Subscriptions can commence 
at any time during the year. Specimen 


copy free, 


WHOLESALE AGENTS have been 
appointed in every State in the Com- 
monwealth, viz. : 

ApELAIDE: Messrs. Atkinson & Co. and 
W. C, Rigby 

Sypnry : Messrs. Gordon & Gotch 

Mepourne: Messrs. Gordon & Gotch 

Hopart: Messrs. J Walch & Son and 
Gordon & Gotch 

PertH: Messrs. Gordon & Gotch 

BrisBANE: BE & Gotch 

also 

Wettrncron, N.Z.: Messrs. Gordon and 

Gotch 


CANVASSERS WANTED in every 
town to solicit subscriptions. Very 
liberal commission, 


TO ADVERTISERS.— Particulars of 
rates wili be supplied on application. 
Aiterations of advertisements must be in 
our hands not later than the 20th of the 


month, 


That You Can 


Have 
Your Worn and Dis. 
carded Silverware 


Re-Plated and Made 
to Look Like New by 
., sending it to 

B. WALLIS, 


78 Flinders St. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed 
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Questions and Answers. 


QUERIES.—Readers are invited to send 
us queries on any matters on which ‘they 
want information. No charge is made for 
the insertion of questions, but the following 
conditions should be borne in mind, 1. 
One question only should be written on 
one sheet of paper. 2. One side only of the 
paper should be written upon. 38, Querists 
wust forward their names and addresses 
(not necessary for publication). 


ANSWERS TO QUERIES.—The queries 
sent us will be answered by men who know 
the subjects, but at the same time we shall 
be glad to receive answers to any published 
from readers who caa give the information 
asked for. Our aim is to get our readers 
to help one another, and no one is better 
able to help a small gardener than another 
owner of a small garden. who has gained 
experience in dealing with the many diffi- 
culties that have to be faced. 


ee 


‘Farn cr’—Yes, the same treatment 
will do fur English barley. 


* * * * * * 


‘ Feeder. ’—Lucerne hay and little grain 
will bring your flock through in good 
condition, 

* k Ps * * * 
‘Townie ’— We don’t know whether ‘it 
would pay you to grow your own potatoes. 
There woula be no harm in trying, 

* * * 1 * * 
‘Bushman’— Honey should be strained ag 
it comes from the extractor, and after- 
wards skimmed, when any impurities 
come to the top. The honeycomb must 
be uncapped Lefore it is extracted. Special 
knives are made for the purpose, and 
centrifugal vessels are mad for extracting. 
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If you cannot obtain them locally Write 
to any Brisbane firm shat keeps bee- 
keepers’ requisites, 

* * * * * * 
‘Butter ’—1. Croam should be sourep ata 
temperature of 66 deg. or 70 deg, Fahren- 
heit. 2, When cream iskept at a high 
temperature for along time tee butter 
will haveau old flavour. 3. The time 
cream takes to churn depends upon five 
things—the ripenese of the cream, the 
temperature of the cream, the percentage 
of butterfat, and the length of time the 
cows have been imilking, and the 
kind of feed the cows are being fed. It 
should take from 15 to 30 minutes to 
churn a batch of butter. 

* * * * * 4 
‘A. Jackson ’—Huving missed the autumn 
sowing for rape, it would be vdvisable to 
wait until September before sowing, You 
might get a crop if seeding were done 
now, but under ordinary conditions seed 
sown in September would catch up to 
June seed. You stand a better chance of 
getting a crop if oats are sown, Rape or 
thousand-headed kale will give you good 
summer feed for your skeep. In‘ The 
Australasian ’ recently several references 
have been made to the cultivation Of 
kale, based upon the experience of sheop- 
breeders, 

‘ * * * * * * 

Alice (Wallaroo).—Lucarne does not 
derive its name from the Swiss canton, 
Lucerne. The plant was cultivated in 
France, and also in England, before it 
was known there, | Its first habitat was 
Central Asia, It is thought that the 
name lucerne ‘was derived from the 
Spanish word uzerdas, whieh the French 
changed to la cuzerdo. and later to 
luzerne, still later to lizerne, and then to 
lucerne. It was introduced into America 
by the Spanish, and was known as 


lucerne in the country before the name 
alfalfa’ was applied. The pronunciation 
of the word, according to the ‘Century 
Dictionary,’ is lu-cern, with the u sound 
open but light, as in ‘education’ and 
‘singular,’ 


E. BLACKEBY, 
BOOT & SHOE MANUFACTURER, 
226 Rundle Street, Adelaide, 

Cut Soles a Speciality. 
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Seasonable rains with alternating sun- 
shine are the conditions which point to 
another beautiful haryest.’ Such condi- 
ditions have been the order of the day 
and night during the past month, and not 
only the producer has-a gladdened heart, 
but his happy prospects bring a sense of 
security to the consumer. The consumer, 
however, does not always quite realise 
the full faith of bountiful harvests and 
their consequent influx of wealth. A 
part of the whole truth which he is apt to 
overlook while congratulating his friend, 
the producer, is that under prosperous 
conditions the prices of commodities has 
an upward tendency. The truth is only 
borne in upon him from the domestic 
circle when the thrifty housewife finds 
that her allowance does not go quite so 
far as it should in comparison with lean 
years. There would appear a strange 
contradiction here. Ordinarily reasoning 
would point to the conclusion jthat when 
there are times of plenty common 
commodities should be cheaper. But the 
reverse is frequently the case. The con- 
sumer goes into the matter and really 
finds that his sovereign has not the pur- 
chasing power than it had under more 
adverse conditions. Why? Because the 
markets are not so completely governed 
by the balancing power of supply and 
demand. The demand is greater than 
the supply, not because there is not suffi- 
cient, but the producer is getting richer 
and because of his independence against 
the merehant and the storekeeper, he is 
able to hold his stocks and wait until his 
produce reaches a higher figure. The re- 
sults are easy to follow, The merchant 
cannot obtain the produce at his own 
estimate of value, the storekeeper in his 
turn has to pay the merchant’s consequent 
upon a limited supply, and the consumer 
has in his turn to meet the demand ofthe 
storekeeper’s price for a limited article. 
Thus the producers holds the key to the 
situation, and in times. of prosperity the 
consumer wonders why his sovereign has 
not the free value that it carries in times 
of adversity. 

Rents are higher because landlords can 
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_ demand greater interest on their capital 


invested in houses, the butcher puts up 
the price of his meat because the grazier 
has more and better cattle and demandsa 
heavier price for his beef, the sheep 
breeder can sell his fat lambs at a bigger 
price for export, the woolgrower gets a 
higher and more value for his wool and 
pays him better than killing for mutton, 
the wheatgrower has more grain and gets 
a better price for his wheat because of the 
quantity available in outside markets. 
The 
producer every time demands the most he 
can get beyond the home markets, 
Orchardists are the same as the field 
producers, 


And so the business goes on. 


All the best apptes and pears 
are carefuliy graded and packed, not for 
local but for oversea 
Hence the difficulty of obtain- 
ing first class fruit in the local market ex- 
cept at high figures. A fact which the 
housewife deplores, particularly in regard 
to apples, which are the best and most 
nourishing fruit that can serve the pur- 
poses of diet. 


consumption, 
mar kets. 


As the oversea demands 
the producer 
a regular and payable price for his goods, 
so the local supply is decreased and tho 
price raised beyond the economic figure 
o, the multitude who would otherwise 
benefit in consumption. 

As this great law of supply and demand 
is the balancing power in economic com- 


increases and gives 


mercial relationship between producer 
and consumer, so we consider the same 
great law in natural conditions which has 
so much to do -with the business of 
primary production from the soil, Think. 
ing in the very broadest and most liberal 
principles it must be understood that this 
balancing power is carried on in nature 
by plant life, being the sustaining agency 
or factor of insect life. 
sustains bird life. 


In turn insect life 
The logic of this is that 
if bird life is destroyed the usual insect 
outgrows or over balances itself on plant 
life and becomes a pest tothe plant life. 
Man sees the destruction of his plant life 
which produces his particular food anp 
his perforce has to set to work to protect 
his plant by destroying the insect pests, 
and thus has to take upon himself the 
work that would otherwise be done by 
bird life. It means so much more labour 


1 Rundle Street 


for him and unprofitable at the best. The 
argument of it allis then, and the pity 
of it, too. that he has in the past been so 
careless of bird life to not only protect it, 
but in his blind folly to destroy it. The 
native birds were his feathered friends, 
but he steadfastly and stupidty refused 
to acknowledge it. Not only so, but to 
carry his fooiishness to extremes he im- 
ported other birds from abroad which out- 
grew and outnumbered the native birds 
Thus he added a double burden to his fast 
growing troubles by not only having to 
destroy the insects which became a pest? 
and which the imported birds would not 
destroy the native insects, but he has to set 
to work to destroy the birds which 
became a pest, And so on the producer 
has for years been adding additional 
worries and losses ky his stupid short- 
sightedness in upsetting :he balance of 


nature. Serves him right. 


M. L. Tomlinson, 


(LATE J. G. ORAM), 
Manufacturing Jeweller, 
Watchmaker, 
Diamond Setter & Engraver. 


Repairs to Watches, Clocks, and Jewellery 
of every description accurately, artistically 
and promptly executed at moderate prices 


27 Grenfell St., Adelaide. 


oN 
A AND 
CLOCK REPAIRS. 


Good Work at Moderate Charges, 
Watches Cleaned from 2s. 6d. 
A well-selected stock of Watches and 
Jewellery at fair play prices. 
* OPPOSITE 


5 Beehive Corner 
And at 146 Rundle Street 


(CSET AND ORNAMEN- 

TAL PRINTING of every descrip- 
tion in first-class style, on the shortest 
notice, and at cheapest rates, at the 
** Australian Gardener’ Printing Worka 


quit, KteMRALAAN GARDINER pus ABD 
ee Hf you want 
GOOD VALUE FURNITURE 
_ Ait Moderate Prices 
With a Guarantee of Satisfaction 
Send Nose Orders to 


ROHS } & BROOKER, 


Our Furniture is all made | AIl upholstering is done on 
_ by European Labor only. | Our Own Premises. 


NOTH, We allow 23 per gent Digéount for Cash. 


Send for our Furniture Catalogue and price list. The 
best in the State. 


OUR MOTTO IS— 


“ Courtesy, Fairness, Promptness, Satisfaction.” 


All orders and enquiries receive Prompt Attention. 


re ee Rundle Street (Hanaware), Chesser St. (Eurnitire) Adelaide. 
DDR Es my St. Vineent Street (Hardware and Furniture), Port Adelaide. 
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(CROOKS & BROOKER, 


HOUSE FURNISHERS. 
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some ar auE PRICES: 


9 piece Saddlebig = ute, stained Kauri Frames ~... oe £12 10 0 
et : ee oe bal uid vonbedin: Si he cae 1015 0 
ye v anh sha sblid Blackwood eh el 15 15 0 
Gur Jubilee Suite in Tapestry and Plush 715 0 
7 piece Leather Suite, Stained Frame ed ee, aS 710 O 
6 piece Suite, Tapestry ‘and Plush’ or Leather 510 0 
Smoking Room Suite, Saddlebag, 9 pieces, Solid Blackwood Frames 25 10 0 
Morris Chairs, Solid Blackwood. _ ano. ap . rie 8 
% cs ef S Spring Seated ee aS 117 6 
Club Chair, Plain Seated, Pantasote Leather ... 3815 0 
Box Couch, in Cretonne ... Re ; bal Me 2 29 0 
Bedroom Suite, Light ‘Pine and mane oe oor Sige 1010 O 
do, Kauri and Ash Ted gaps on iS: 20 10 O 

do. Blackwood or Huon Pine _ ... = Ty 31) 7) 36 

do. Kauri Pine, Rosewood-Stained: = 5 Py, ~ 51 10 O 
Reliance Hand pours Mleadiwess a oy » H @ 
Domestic do do. Gs Fn a fi 310 0 
Domestic Drop Head Treadle do. 618 6 
Rotary Washers, from 9°97 6 


CALL AND INSPECT OR WRITE TO 
Kdelaide OR Pt: Adelaide 
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Three of 


Bickford’s 


Popular Lines. 


—_——_»> 0<-——__ " 


BICKFORD’S COFFEE ESSENCE is’ manufactured 


in cur own Factory from the Pure Coffee Bean. 


The simplicity with which Coffee is‘ made and its 
delicious and wholesome flavor makes it a “Winter's 
Cup ot Cheer.” It has the additional advantages 
of cheapness, goodness, and quickness in the 
making and is guaranteed by the ‘Pure Foods 
Act.” 


BICKFORD’S MENTHOL EMULSION with Hypo- 


phosphites. is a most powerful body builder for 
wasting diseases caused by coughs, colds, etc. It 
is palatable and nourishing, and can be safely given 


~ to children, who like it, 


BIC. 


AA. 


KFORD’S 


“OUR JACK” EUCALYPTUS OIL 
is known everywhere. [he trad» mark guarantees 
its purity. Whether it is used for Rheumatism, 
sprains, Colds in the head, or any other purpose, 
you can gauge its strength and goodness, They 
are always the same, 


Obtainable Everywhere. 


M. BICKFORD & SONS, Ltd., 
Adelaide, Sydney, Melbourne, Brisbane. 


ee, 


THE SOUTH BRITISH INSURANCE 


Authorised Capital, £2,000,000. Reinsurance & Reserve Funds used in Business, £440,000 


COMPANY, LTD. 


Office: COWRA CHAMBERS, GRENFELL ST., ADELAIDE. 
Local Directors—H, (. E, Muecke, Esq., W..R. Cave, Esq., 4. J. Roberts, Esq. 


FIRE INSURANCES of every description, including Growing Crops, Hay 


_ Stacks, and like. : 
MARINE RISKS—Cargo and Hulls, and Open Policies. 


ACCIDENT DEPARTMENT includes Personal, Accident, and:Sickness, Employers’ 


Liability, Burglary, Plate’Glass, Fidelity Guarantee. 


LOWEST CURRENT RATES in all classes, Agents in every town. 


W. A. HUGHES, Manager. 
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The Melbourne 


Tailoring Depot, 
No. 10 ARCADE, Adelaide. 


Absolutely the best in the States. 
Customers have a choice of over 2,000 
patterns. 

New Goods now open for Spring and 
Summer wear. 

First-class fit and workmanship guar- 
anteed. © 


NOTE THE ADDRESS, and profit 
by ordering your next suit from us. We 
post free to country customers patterns 
and self-measurement forms. 

Please mention this paper. 


_. iiitg 
LONDON DiRECTORY 
(Published. Annually) 

NABLES traders throughout the 
World to communicate direct with 

English - 
MANUFACTURERS & DEALERS 
in each class of goods, Besides being a 
complete cummercial guide to London 
and its suburbs the Directory contains 


lists of " 

EXPORT MERCHANTS 
with the goods they ship, and the Colonia 
and Foreign Markets they supply : 

STEAMSHIP LINES 
arranged under the Ports to which they 
sail, and indicating the approximate 
sailings ; 
PROVINCIAL TRADE NOTICES 

of leading Manufacturers, Merchants, 
etc., in the principal provincial towns and 


industrial centres of the United King- 
dom. - 


A copy of the current edition will be 
forwarded, freight paid, on receipt of 
Postal Order for 20s. 


Dealers seeking Agencies can adver- 
tise their trade cards for £1, or larger 
advertisements from £3. 


The London Directory Co, Ld. 
25 Abehurch Lane, London, E.C. 


THE AUSTRALIAN 


BEE BULLETIN 


A Monthly Journal 
Devoted to Bee Keeping. 


Edited and Published by E, TIPPER, 
West Maitland; Apiary, Willow Tree 
New South Wales. 


Circulated in all the Australian Colonies 
New Zealand, and Cape of Good Hope. 

Per Annum 5ds., booked 6s 6d. in Auss 
tralia, outside N.S.W., add 6d. postage, 
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Notes for the Month. 


‘at me ; | eats 
Work in the garden for June is practi- 
. eally'a continuation of ‘last'month., It is 


a good thing to remodel beds. The opera- 


tion gives additional charm to the garden 


. *t0" lady gardeners particularly. » Like'the 
; “charm of a lady’s drawing;room | is chiefly 
found in shifting round the furniture’ and 
ornamentation, the same fancy extended 
to the front garden gives: ‘ita newness and 
pleasure. The operation may’ ‘not. neces- 
 gorily be extensive or complete. A path 
narrowéd here dnd widened there, with a 


straiht line or a curve introduced, 4 bed 
chopped off at the corners, or lengthened 
‘or widened according to position make a 
‘combination of effects that will be inter- 
esting and satisfying even if they are not 
Feally, an. improvement. 


= Attention to Beds, — 

Tho same argument applies to the con: 
tents of the beds. Generally. speaking a 
“number of old plants get a little raged and 
unkempt. If these are cut out. or dug 
out altogether, and something new put in 
their place, the change. will be greatly 
_ appreciated. \ However, affectionate one 
may got towards a particular plant the re- 


Tulips. 


_ Gardener’’ 


moval of it ‘varies what may becomé a 
monotony, and this can wisely be put 
aside by shifting itto another place, and 


soinething equally pretty and fanciful 
substituted. 


= Remodelling. _— 
If remodelling is undertaken opportun- 
ity should be made to thoroughly replen- 


‘ish the soil with manure and the leaf 


scrapings from the backyard which will 
have been heaped up, or better still, pit- 
ched into a pit. Cart it out in the wheel- 
barrow, and spread it over the beds with 
the manure and turn it all in with good 
depth of the spade. Give the top soil a 
nice raking to fine tilth and the result 
will be satisfactory. 


— Planting Out. — 
Perennials, biennials, and’ annuals can 
be planted out, and do not dab them in 
anyhow and anywhere. A little effort at 


designing a garden bed will give a hun_ 
-dred-fold satisfaction. 


Just bear in mind 
that some little seedlings will grow to two 
or three feet high when they are to bloom 
while others that are equally small as 
seedlings will not grow more than a few 
inches to their flowering height. Remem- 
ber also ihe coloring of the blooms. 
Natural colors as a rule harmonise pretty 
easily it is true, but.a little forethought 
will be of material assistance, and the re- 
sult give more satisfaction. ; 
— Get Your Nurseryman’s Advice. — 

In selecting your plants go to your 
nurseryman personally if you can. He 
will always be pleased to see you, and you 
will be surprised to find what a pleasant 
agreeable gentleman he is. He will tell 
you all you want to know, and a great 
deal more, for that matter. Amongst 
your choice of bulbs do not forget a few 
Put them in a sheltered spot, 
and if you succeed in getting a good 
strain you will thank“ The Australian 
Gardener’. a hundred times for mention- 
ing it. Lift] all you can and divide the 
plants, This isthe month to begin prun- 
ing Roses. One lesson froma practical 
man would greatly help amateurs. 


eee 
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= Bulbs” in Bowls For Decor- 


ation. 


The bulbs of Hyacinths, Narcissi, Tulips 


“and Irises may be grown quite well in 


bowls in prepared moss-fibre, no stone 


‘being required for the purpose. Formerly, 


however, the Chinese Joss Lily, which is 
a form of Narcissus Tazetta, was grown 
in water in bowls, the bulbs being kept in 
position with stones. The moss-fibre is a 
much more useful and convenient article. 
Having purchasad the bulbs and planted 
them in the ordinary way, leaving the 


' point of the bulbs just visable jat the sur- 


face, the fibre may be moistened if 
necessary, and the entire batch placed in 
acellar or similar place where darkness 
prevails, together with, if possible, cool 
moiat conditions. If these later are not 
present they should be created, as the 
good growth of the bulbs require ‘it: 
About a month after planting, when root- 
ing is in progress, a good watering should 
be given, particularly to Hyacinths and 
Nareisei, the othors named requiring less, 


though none of them should at any time 
lack root moisture. 

All such es Hyacinths, Nareissi and 
Lily ot the Valiey revel in abundant 
supplies of water, and the roots of these 
things will quickly descend and eoil around 
the base of the bowl where most moisture 
abounds. It is during the early stages of 
growth—say, the first five or six weeks— 
that the greater care is needed, and during 
that time, if the bulbs are packed away in 
a-cellar, outhouse, large packing-case or 
frame where darkness and uniformly moist 
—not wet—conditions prevail, the 
requuisite attention will be practically 
nil. When top growth, i,¢., leaves and 
flower-spikes, begins to appear, the plant 
must be gradually brought out into the 
light, placing tnem. if possible in a frame 
or greenhouse where occasional damping 
may be afforded and where the atmospheric 
conditions are not dry or arid, 

—‘ The Garden.’ 


“* Australian 
6d. 


We post the 
Gardener” direct for 3s. 
per annum, 
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WILLIAM CARR, 


‘Furniture Manufacturer 
and Repairer, 


Locksmith, Saw Sharpener 


Carpets Cleaned and Relaid. 


All work artistically and promptly 
executed, 


Country orders attended to on shortest 
notice. 


Charges inoderate. A trial solicited. 


20 Hanson Street, Adelaide. 


The Most Artistic 
House for 


PICTURE FRAMES, 
MOULDINGS, 
ENGRAVINGS, Ete. 


AN UNLIMITED STOCK TO 
CHOOSE FROM. 


pay =~<Vory Reasonable Prices. A 
Trial Solicited, 


K. A. HUNT, 


30 Gawler Place, opp. Y.M.C.A 


Go to the 


Dimond Studies 


For Good Work and Up-to-dato Photo- 
graphs, which include 


POST CARDS from 5s per doz. 
PARIS PANELS, 15s per doz. 


CABINETS from 10s 6d per doz., in- 
cluding a beautiful enlargement 12 x 10. 


BRIDAL GROUPS & FAMILY GROUPS. 


Our Picture Frames are the Best and 
Cheapest in the City for Artistic Mouldings, 
and an unlimited supply of colored Plates, 
Engrayings, Etchings, etc,, at the mos¢ 
Reasonable and Ridiculous Prices ever 
offered, , 


Norn Appruss— 


DIMOND BROS., 
150 Rundle Street, 
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Saynor s World-Renowned Garden Tools. 
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fs: HACKETT, 


‘Seedsmen and. Nurserymen, — Eee 


00 18 eal Street, Adelaide, South Australia. 
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Slugs and Snails. 
By ,‘Farmer 'Giles.” 

We all know slugs and snails, unfortu- 
nately. -During the last five months they 
have so much increaséd all. over the 
country that. there have been cases of 
whole fields of cabbage and. other . plants 
haying been; completely destroyed by 
tiem, In allotments and gardens they 
haye frequently been so numerous that it 
has been impossible to crop a crop of 
early peas and beans and even potatoes 
and flowering plants, 

Fancy man being at the mercy of a 
thing which he can easily crush at any 
moment under his heel, and which can- 
not vet away either’ as rats, for instance 
But so it is, nevertheless, 
With 
our usual careless in these matters, we 


and sparrows, 
for it is ‘the quantity as does it.” 


have let them kecome sonumerons that 
nothing but very determined action on 
our part will get. them under again and 
save our crops from their slimy jaws. 

Slugs have no shells like the snails, but 
are, nevertheless, protected. In the first 
place, they wear a kind of breastplate 
under their slin ; and sccondly, they are 
able to exude—sweat out—a slime which 
isa perfect protection against one dress- 
iug with lime, fairly good against three 
dressings. At the third dres ing it is 
all over with the slug. 

— Different Kinds of Slugs. — 

The: best-known -that is, the worst 
slug of the whole tribe—is the Grey Field 
Slug. There is not a garden or allot- 
ment of field where these slimy pests do 
not come out at night and “rasp up” the 
best plants with their teeth, which is set 
in a ribbon acting like a rasp. 

They are double-sexed, and each slug 
lays 500 eyys in the season, from May till 
November. The eggs are of a milky 
colour, round and opaque—that is, not 
not transparent?. They are usually found 
in batches of six to fifteen, in the earth 
or under rubbish, -When they are hat- 
ched—at the énd of three or four weeks 
—they are not longer than one-twelfth of 
an inch, but they begin at once to rasp 
up the food, picking out, of course, the 
choicest p'ants, and grow rapidly—at 
your expense, 
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Another slug, the Root-eating Slug? 
does itself well on your bulbs and roots 
during the night, and in the morning pulls 
down a leaf, which it takes along with it 
to its hiding place to serve as a provender 
and helping it to while away the time of 
day, for it seems to be eating twenty-four 
hours in the day, The large Black Slug 
leaves fields alone, and gives its attention 
evclusively to gardens and allotments—it 
is more particular in’ what it eats. 

The Yellow Slug lives in the house—in 
cellars, sculleries and dairies. It has de- 
veloped a fondness for meal and flour, 
eats enormous quantitses and spoils more, 
In the dairy it lives on cream. and in the 
cellar on anything it can get° down to 
bear drippings. 

Of the snails, the large Garded Snail is 
the most common kind. Everyone 
knows her brown house with the pale zig- 
zag lines. Snails, too, are double-sexed, 
and lay alarge number of eggs, about 
sixty to seventy to each heap. These 
eggs are round like slug eggs, but white 
and shiny, batch in fifteen days and then 
the young snails grows—you can almost 
see them growing. The Strawberry 
Snailis only half an inch long, but does 
fearful damage in strawberry beds and 
violets. Iris and other garden plants are 
almost completely ruined by it. Its shell 
is dirty brown or reddish brown, with 
brown streaks, and a little white band 
round the last whorl, Like the others, 
it feeds at night, but comes out during 
the day after a rain. 

The Small Banded Snail is a terrible 
pest in fields and gardens near the sea, 
At night they come out in vast numbers, 
attacking herbs and bushes en masse and 
doing great damage, in particular to 
wheat, mustard and other field crops. _ 

_ — Natural Enemies of Slugs and 
Snails, — 

Fortunately for us there are several 
birds who are very partial to snugs and 
snails, and deyour, and at any time kill, 
enormous quantities, First among ‘them 
is the thrush. In the war against these 
slimy pests wecould not wish for a better 
ally,.for thrushes are slug and snail kill- 
ing all the day long. They break the 
shells of snails against stohes, and then 
pick out the juicy owner of the house. 
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Blackbirds and starlings are also useful 
in destroying them: Toads are worth 
their weight in gold in an allotment or 
field, and the man-who kills a toad ought 
not to be allowed to have a garden. 
Poultry and ducks are perhaps most: use- 
ful-of all, because, as.is done in France, 
Germany, and elsewhere, they are fatten- 
ened for the market by being used. for 
clearing fields and gardens of slugs and 
snails, This is not’ only: combining 
good business with pleasure, but doing 
double good business. 
— To Get Rid of the Pests. — 

Here is a list of things which you 
might do, and some of which, you should 
do unless you don’t mind the slugs and 
snails having half your crop. - 

1. Encourage the thrush. In Germany 
smallholders have nesting boxes especially 
built for thrushes, ‘They ‘cost a few 
pence and saye pounds. If they takea 
little fruit afterwards it won’t hurt you 
very much, and if you think it does you 
can easily keep them off. : 

2. Pen ducks and poultry on infested 
land wherever possible. 

8, Don’t kill the toads, 

4, In gardens put down cabbage leaves 
or moist oatmeal. Both act as an effective 
trap. 

5. Heavy applications of/soot are a good 
thing to keep off snails. 

6. Keep on picking them off from May 
until September. You will see the bone- 
fit next year, 

7. A small but deep trench filled with 
lime or tar is a powerful protection 
against an invasion from slug and snail 
infested land, because it will trap every 
one of them that attempts to invade. 

Rings of slaked lime put around any 
choice plants will keep both slugs and 
snails off, 

Two years ago I saw a garden where 


_there was not a single slug or snail, whilst 


two neighbouring market gardens were 
also eaten up by them. Slugs and snails 
are vermin of the garden and field. 


_ Every tramp began with only one louse 


or two. Lack of vigilance or indifference 
brought about oyer-population and 


much tribulation. Exactly the same 
applies to farmer’s foes. Always keep a 
sharp lookout for them, and when you 
seo them, kill, 
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E. & W. Hackett’s Sts ofFawers to Sr Now 


NASTURTIUMS, 3d and 6d pkt. 


LONG SPURRED ‘COLUMBINES, 6d and fs pkt, 
“Seedsmen and Nurserymen, “A 


73 Rundle Street, Adelaide, South cicctraniel 


TULIP POPPY, 6d pkt, 


14 


Kor 


Cabbage.—Early York, Express, 
nfield Market, Drumhead, 
fondon Market, Daniel’s 
Defiance. 
Cauliflower. — Early London, 
Large Asiatic, Earliest Italian 
Giant, Veitch’s Autumn Giant. 


Brussels . Sprouts. — London 
Market. Bt 

-Gelery — White and Red, best 
varieties. 


. -Geleriac.—Turnip-Rooted Celery. 
. Swede Turnip.—Purple Top. 
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Turnip. — Karly Stone, Golden 
Ball, Snowball, Orange Jelly, 
Early Six Weeks, Purple Top. 

Red Beet.—The best Turnip and 
Long sorts. 7 

Scotch Kale.—Tall and Dwarf. 


Radish. — American Knicker- 
bocker, Cardinal, Crimson 
Giant. 

Early Peas.—Lightning, William 
Hurst, American Wonder, 
English Wonder, arly 
Sunrise. 


Onion.—Brown Spanish, Brown 
Globe, White Spanish. 

Lettuce.—Malta or Drumhead, 
Neapolitan, New York, White 
Paris Cos, &c. 

Early Potatoes. 


FLOWER SEEDS. — Balsams 
Double, Calceolaria, Primula, 
Cyclamen, Pansy, - Petunia, 
Phlox Drummondi, Mimulus 
Polyanthus, Poppy, &c. ~ 


Sweet Peas.—A Great Specialty. 


List Flower Sseds, Vegetable & Agricultural Seeds for Sowing Now on Application. 


3 @& WY. Hianckets, 


Telephone 350. 


Seedsmen, 


Nurserymen, &c., 


73 Rundle Street, Adelaide. 


TILLIAM JAMES, 


House, Land, and Estate Agent, 


54 PIRIE ST REET, ADELAIDE (Opposite State Bank). 


If you require a House, Farm, Orchard, or a Dairy it will pay you to get a list of my 
goodsassortment of properties. 1 have some lovely Urangeries, splendid Farms in choice 
aud:safe districts ; also Handsome “entlemen’s esidences, and Cottages with Acres. 


City and Suburban Investments— 


3..ac., Modern House:—Mile from city. 6 
“yooms, and all conveniences, splendid 
lucern Jand. well fresh water, windmil), 
“water Jaid on ail over, 200 profitable 
‘frit trees, Part/purchase can remain 
“on mortgage. 4 per cent. 
Wayville:—-Gentleman’s — Residenve, 7 
‘rooms, hot and cold baths, gas right 
through, numerous offices and out 
; buildings, beautiful overmantle, double 
lawns.and standard roses, full-bearing 


fruit garden; £130 cash, balance £740; 


terms.” 
Glenelg and Henley Beach,—New 8 rooms, 


land 226 ft,.deep, g. drainage £700. 


wv 


Four rooms and kitchen, £460. seven 
rooms and kitchen; £575. Henley 
Beach—Building Blocks, 20s. per ft, 

Hast of King William St—6 sound stone 
cottages, rents £124 per annum ; price 
£1,050, 

Near Car—8 rooms, all stone, coachhouse, 
conveniences, fruit garden, gas, invite 
inspection, £859. 

Walkerville—6 rooms, con., fruit trees ; 
£400 

Unley—D. Front, 5 rooms, 56 x 150 ; £450, 
and £50 deposit. 

Prospect,—close car—7 rooms, modern, all 
stone; 100 ft. front more availabe, 


Six Stone 


planted mixed fruits ; splendid order, 


5 ac., River Frontage.—8 miles out, 500 
fruits, including oranges, full bearing, 
good house, irrigation plant, 


Some splendid 9 roomed houses, North 
Unley, and facing Park Lands, extra 
large rooms, 

Wayville—7 and 8. roomed houses, facing 
Park Lands, 

Cottages, newly papered 
throughout,.over 11 per cent,, and 
many others, 

4 roomed Cottage, Freestone front, close 1d 
section, over'10 per cent., £250 
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‘MALGOLM REID & do, 


‘Hurnighers, Drapery, Ivonmongers, 
RUNDLE STREET (next Foy & Gibson), ADELAIDE. 


Write for our Iliustrated Catalogue. Sent post free. 


You are Cordially Invited to Inspect our 21 MODEL ROOMS, Completely AEE from 
£12 to #800. 


DINING ROOM, Furnished as 
shown for £13 9s 6d, 


consisting of the following :— 


1 Sideboard, with 3 Bevelled Mirrors 
4 High-back Chairs 

2 Arm Chairs to match 

1 Couch and Cushions 

1 Bamboo Table 

1 Occasional Table 

1 Dining-room Table 

1 Overmantle 

16 squaré yards Floorcloth 
15Hearthrug! 

1, Fender and Fireirons 

1 Curtain Pole 

3, Pictures 


We Furnish you a BEDROOM, 

as shown for £19 14s 6d, 
 ,Consisting of :— 

1 Full Size Bedstead, Nickle or 
Brass Mounted 

1 Full Size Wire Mattress 

1 Fulk Size Flock Bed, Bolster, and 
2 Pillows 

1 Duchess Pair, with Swing Mirrors 

1 Wardrobe, with Bevelled Mirror and 
Drawer 

1 6-piece Toilet Set 

Draping for Bedstead — 

1 Picture 

1 Curtain Pole’ 

1 Pair Curtains ‘ 

1 Towell Horse’ 

2 Chairs 

1 Occasional Table 


We Furnish y Foul a BEDROOM : as shawn for £19 148 6d, 16 square yards Floorcloth = 
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Strawberry — Sir Joseph Paxton.” 


THE STRAWBERRY. 


2 sp! L ’ { 
; : 

* There i is no fruit which will return a 
greater income for time and money ex- 


pended than the sttawberry. 


* While good varieties are of a great im- 
portance to the grower, they are little 
better than poor kinds unless they receive 


proper cultivation, which is essential to 


SUCCESS, 


Be sure and see that the plants have 
plenty of water during the fruiting season. 
In our hotter districts a watering once in 
a fortnight would not be too.much, but 
great care must be taken not us submerge 
the plant or borries. | ~ 


Pistillate plants usually eRe the oleae 
fruit, but perfect blooming varieties must 
be planted close by for fertilisation and 
crops of fruit. 


The soil should be stirred after every 
shower, when the beds are not. mulched, 


The best berry is that which possesses 
attractive appearance, good size and 
flavour, and is a good shipper; 


In marketing fruit, see that it is packed 
neatly in chip-baskets, holding from J to 
3 lb., or other neat packages. 


When choosing varieties, always choose 
vigorous plants of such kinds as have 
been most productive in your particular 
locality, and which are as free as possible 


from dissase, . 5 § é 4 


Most g growers find ‘it profitable to fruit 
, their: beds for, 2 or-3-years. 


, 


Failure to get ajmaximum ‘erop fre- 
ALD “arises from ithproper fortilis- 
* ation. 


The cult Ir 1g aha same for berries for 
both homé ase a and the market. 


‘Témould be well to give more attention 


tg, interise’ ‘cultivation, as there are but 
few. crops that offer greater inducements 
pa sthisidiceguon than) thestrawberry, 


It is the ‘remarkably early and re- 
markably large crops that return the 
greatest profit in strawberry culture. 

Grading the fruit for market - pays” 
with strawberry as well as other crops. = 


M. L. ‘Tomlinson; | 


9 
(LATE J. G. ORAM), 
Manufacturing Jeweller,. 
Watchmaker, . 
Diamond Setter & Lie 


Repairs to Watches, Clocks, ‘and J ealleey i 
of every description accurately, artistically | 
and promptly executed at moderate prices — 


27 Grenfell St., Adelaide. | 


(Cea RE AND ORNAMEN- ‘ 

TAL “PRINTING of. évery descrip- 
tion in first. Selass style, on the shortest 
notice, . and at’ _ cheapest parca at the! 


Re erent wetiiente wired cere <s 
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HMIiLLMANWN & CoO... 
House, Land, and Estate Agents, 17 Waymouth St. 


— £3,000 — 
CITY, 4 Handsome Residences, terrace 
frontage, mortgagee selling, considerably 
underlet at present, but capable of great 
improvement as to appearance and rental 

value. 

— £770 — 
COLLEGE PARK close tram © line, 
mortgagee selling. Villa, 6 rooms. Bargain 


— £00 — 

CITY, near centre, Threo Cottages, 3 
rooms each, rents 24/ weekly. 

— £450 — 
MAIN ROAD, MiLLBROOK, 17 miles 
from city, Poultry and Pig Farm, 5 
acres, wire netted, large shed, fruit trees 
100 all sorts bearing 700 coming along, 

permanent water. 

— £700 — 
HYDE PARK, beautiful — situation, 
Villa, 7 rooms, bath, etc., 50 x 175, 

garden, trellis of vines, perfect order. 


FOR SALE: 


— £1,050 — 
EAST ADELAIDE, Villa, 9 rooms, 
every convenience, large block. 


— £1,000 — 
HANDSOME RESIDENCE, 7 rooms, 
etc., 1} miles GP.O., City, trap shed, 

115 x 180-ft.,, garden. 

— £1,450 — 

NORTH ADELAIDE, Gentleman’s 
Residence, 9 rooms, well situated, and 
every corivenience. 


— £250 -- 
NORTH ADELAIDE, close by Welling- 
ton Square. double front house, 4 rooms, 
shed, pay splendidly as an investment 


— £800 — 

UNLEY ROAD, Parkside, Large Shop, 
Workshop, and Dwelling, 6 rooms, tip- 
top corner block, let at 25/ week. 

— £215 — 

CITY, by East Terrace, detached house, 
3 rooms, let at 9/ week. 


— £750 — 
HYDE PARK, electric tram frontage, 
Handsome Villa, return ver: n lah, cellar, 
bath, pantry, verandah back, oranges, 
lemons, fine block, 
— £340 — 
CITY, west part, detached, 
front, 4 room, passage. 


double 


— £300 — 
FIRST-CLASS BUSINESS. 
TEMPERANCE HOTEL AND 
GENERAL STORE. 


_ Present profits £6 weekly. Owner will 


satisfy you as to bona fides. 


BUILDING SITES. 

The Coming District, PROSPECT. 
Main Road, £4 per foot, 200 feet deep. 
Side Roads, 35/ per foot. 

DUDLEY PARK —240°x 110, offer 
wanted. 
MEDINDIE. — Few select positions, 
Various prices. 


Favor us with Call. Inspection Facilitated. Money to Lend at Lowest Current Rates. 


ABSOLUTELY THE BEST. 


ATLAS TYRES, First Grade; WORLD TYRES, Second 
Grade; TRAVELLER TYRES, for Heavy Work. 


ATLAS TYRE CoO., LTD., Wyatt Street. 


4 doors from Pirie Street, 


Renowned forhis Watches, Jewellery, and Repairs. 


ADELAIDE 
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THE STRAWBERRY. 


By W. J. ALLEN. 


(Continued from last issue.) 
— Irrigation. — 

It is impossible to grow strawberr.es to 
perfection without. plenty of water. Ip 
come districts there may be sufficient 
rain to mature them properly, which is 
the best method, as the plants and berries 
do not come ia contact with the water ; 
Put, I fear, few places in New South 
Wales are so blessed. When the soil 
becomés-nt all dry, the beds should receive 
a thorotigh- good soaking, either by tlood- 
ing gr crouning water through furrows 
previonsly- nade for the purpose. If 
flooding is extended, the vine sh uld be 
platited:on: slight ridses, so that the crown 
of the*plant shall not be under the water 
fog any, length of time. | Ou no account 
should the svil be allowed to become hard 
oriecdked: after applying water, If the 
surface is covered with a*malch this will 
keep the soil free ; but if there is nothing 
in Shei bed; “shalldw cultivation > thust 
follow immediatly the groun! is dry 
enough for working. 
keeping the beds covered with a mulch 
during the dry and fruiting seisons. 

#42 Penkectiind Imperfect Blooming 
Varieties, — 

The blossoms of the strawberry are 
divided iuto two classes—-Ist. bisexual or 
perfect, aud 2nd, pistillate or imperfect. 
The. former’ contain stamens or male 
organs and pistils or female orgaus, hence 
are called bisexual or perfect ; while the 
fatter contain pistils or female organs 
only. the 
beginner to ascertain which. are perfect 


It is, therefore, well for 
and whith imperfect before plinting, in 
order that his plantation may not be 
limited toimperfect kinds. Some se sons 
one row of a perfect blooming: variety 
will, furnish +suffivient pollen for six or 
eight rows of imperfect bloomers, but it 
will not do so every season, and when it 
does not, small rough berries are produced, 
More than one variety should be planted 
in the field to furnish the pollen, and 
these shoud b'oom at different seasons, 


I would recommend - 
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so that early, medium, and late varieties 
may be properly fertilised. It is well 
known that pistillate varieties when 
properly fertilised, yield the largest crops 
of fruit ; but when varieties are planted 
as fertilisers, they should be of a kind 
producing berries of about the same size 
as do the imperfect blooming varieties. 

To ensure a due proportion of plants 
bearing perfect blossoms, careful nureery- 
men usually select strawberry plants indis- 
criminately. Thus a purchaser may obtain 
among a selection of five vigorous root- 
lings some plants that appear to be inferior 
but are, nevertheless, necessary. 


— Varieties. — 


There are a great number of varieties 
of strawberries in cultivation. Most of 
them have some special point worthy of 
consideration, but it is only by experi- 
menting, by selection and keeping in 
touch with what other growersare doing, 
that we are guided in deciding what vari- 
In;choosing kinds for home 
include a suflicient 


eties to grow, 
use it is well to 
number to provide a succession through- 
out the season, and, therefore, as the fruit 


“is not iitended for market, the quality of 


firmness may be sacrificed to that of 
flavor. Fruit of regular form, medium 
to large sized and well colored, is always 
most sought after, whether for home use 
or market, A first-class strawberry 
should embody the following character- 
istics:— ° 

Fruit 
uniform, texture fine, flesh rich and firm, 
with a moderate amount of acid and with 
A longitudinal cut 


The seeds 


large, of regular forn and 


an aromatic flavor. 
should show no hollow space. 
should be deeply imbedded and the calyx 
set high so as to be easily detached. Tho 
plant should be hardy, vigorous, and 
strong, with perfect ‘ flowers, ie., self: 
fe:tilising, a prolific bearer, with stalks 
of sufficient length to keep the fruit out 
of the dirt. 

The following list comprises those 
varieties which at the present time are 
mostly grown for the best paying 
results:— d 

Aurle—A Queensland strawberry, 
valuable for its extreme earliness, great 
productivenes, and robustness, It arrives 
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in Sydney early in July. The fruit is a 
great favourite in the Sydney market, 
not only for its size but-for its delicious 
flavour. It is large, uneven, red in colcr, 
glossy, the plant healthy, roots long and 
abundant, penetrating the soil deeply and 
withstanding the drought well. 

Annetta.—A Queensland variety, heavy 
and constant cropper, with plenty of 
foliage to ,rot ct the fruit. 

Koyal Sovereign. An English variety 
belonging to the British Queen section’ 
Fruit very large, oblong, conical ; colour 
a bright, glossy scarlet, and ripens early, 
Flesh, firm, juicy, with a rich flavour 
similar to that of the British Queen 
Pliuts strong and very politific. 

Captain —One of the very hardiest var- 

particularly good for dry 
will withstand the drought 
Fruit large, ovate and 
splendid flavour. A very 
prolific bearer. Ripens early. Skin pa’e 
red, flesh pale, firm, with a brisk, pleasant 
flavour 

Noble (Laxton’s). 
cultivation. 


leties, and 
districts ; 
When others fail. 


regular of 


One of the largest 
strawberr.es in Heavy 
cropper, but nojgood forsbipping, Rather 
soft, and bruisy. 

Sunbeam.—\ hardy plant ; fruit of 
medium size and good flavour, Plants 
shade fruit well. 

Melba.—F ruit large, brilliant red, and of 
the best flavour. It will bear good crops 
from beginning November to May, One 
of the most profitable to grow. Runners 
can be left, and start bearing as soon as 
rooted, making a solid bed. 

Oreswell’s Seedling,—An excellent, hardy 
variety, free from disease, Good cropper. 

Trollope’s Victoria.— A recently intro, 
duced English variety, and one of the 
best. Fruit large, roundish, ovate and 
regular in outline ; skin deep bright red ; 
flesh pale red, tender, juicy, with a 
pleasant, slightly sub-acid flavor; plant 
vigorous, and bears freely and regularly, 
and can be depended on more than any 
other kind, as it will adapt itself well to 
various soils; it ripens early and comes in 
immediately after ‘Edith’ and ‘Marguer- 
ite.’ 

Edith.—An excellent and very popular 
variety. The fruit is large, well colored 
and has a rich, pleasant, slightly sub-acid 
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flavor, plant strong, very hardy, and 
prolific, and can always be depended upon 
for a crop ; can be grown successfully in 
most soils and situations, and comes in 
very early, the fruit of this variety 
being one of the first in the 
market. ‘ 

Marguerite.—A well known and popular 
variety with very large conical or cocks- 
combe-shaped frn‘t which ripens very 
early; skin bright shining red, flesh 
white tinged with pink, firm, moderately 
juicy and sweet, but lacking ahigh flavor; 
plant robust, hardy, and bears: freely. 
This is a favorite kind, on account of its 
earliness and also becuse the fruit, being 
firti, carries well, 

Sir Paxton.—An 
English variety, with large roundish 


Joseph excellent 
berries ; skin bright glossy red ; firm rich, 
and highly flavored; plint strong and 
productive. 

King Edward VII.—Result of system - 
atic hybridizing of Royal Sovereign, and 
raiser claims to have produced a far 
superior berry; fruit extra large, deep 
vermilion, produced in bunches, well 
Heavy and constant 
cropper, bearing from September to May; 
in fact, it is an almost all-the-year-round 
strawberry. Flesh pure white, delicious 
pineapple flavor. Cannot be too highly 
recommended. 

Dr. Moree.—Raisers description :—‘A 
eplendid berry of the Creswell type, but 
larger, ‘better flavoured, and a heavier 
cropper. Last Spring I counted over 
200 formed berries (not 
blossoms) on one plant, and this same 
plant has fruited continuously ever since. 


clear of the ground. 


counting 


This is not an exceptional case, but 
simply one of many plants in the bed 
which I marked for indentification.’ 


— Picking and Marketing. — 


The state of maturity at which straw- 
berries can best be picked depends upon 
the market for which they are tended. 
Berries for local markets can be gathered 
in a much riper condition than fruit 
intended for shipping long distances. 
For Interstate markets strawberries must 
be gathered as soon as fully grown and 
colour well developed. The fruit is 
picked with stems on, into quart baskets 
or boxes, and carried to the packing shed 


on trays holding from 6 to 12 quarts. 
Good pickers cin do all the sorting and 
grading necessary as they gather the fruit. 
All small, inferior, and over-ripe berries 
should (under all circumstances) be 
rejected. . Pickers can also face each 
basket, thereby increasing the attractive- 
ness of the package. This is easily done 
while pickins by placins the last layer of 
berries stem ead ‘down. 

Berries should never be allowed to 
stand in the sun befure being packed in 
the crates. The fruit should be gather.d 
either in the early morning or in the cool 
of the evening, and not while heated with 
the sun. 


pick while damp, ant the fruit should mot 


be handled any more than is necessary, 


as, beins ten ler, it is easily injared.. 
’ 3 ’ ys J t 
The practive of branding each crate of 
Pp =) f 
fruit with the grower’s name, and the 


variety, in a neat design, is an excellent 


idea adopted by some groweis, This is 
an inexpensive form of advertisin, and 
helps to creat a demand for a grower’s 
product if his fruit is uniformly good and 
carefully picted. 

— Diseases. — 

Leaf-blight, Rust, Sunburn, and Mil lew 
are the most troublesome diseases with 
which we have to contend. The attacks 
of the fungus diseases appear at any time 
during the growing season, on the first 
synipton beings the formation of small 
purple spots, which gra‘ually increase in 


‘size until they are from an eight to a 


quarter of an inch in diameter. These 


spots change to a clear reddish-brown, — 


and become still lighter as the season 
advances, in some cises the entire leaf 
being so involved that it withers and falls 
off, thus denuding the piant of its foliage 
at the season, when itis most reqnired, 
and in many cases lessening the crop. 
The fungus is carried over winter by 
means of spores or by mycelia (represent- 
ing the vegetative portion of the parasite), 
Some varieties areeffected much more 
than others, and often to a greater extent 
on sandy thau only clay loam. 
Treatment.—Spray the plarts with 
Bordeaux mixture as soon. as they com- 
mence growing in the spring and follow 
this by a second spraying when the 
blossoms open. After the fruit is har- 


Care shoull be taken not to, 
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vested remove and destroy allold foliage; 
then spray the new growth at intervals 
for three weeks until two or three appli- 
cations have been made, 


Mildew appears on the berries as well as 
on the surface of the leives during the 
summer, the latter curling up and having 
the appearance of suffering fron want of 
water. «Tis disease, nywover is rarely 

serious,, 
~ Treatment,—Sulphur if scattered over the 
leaves aud between the plants, will 
generally suffice to keep thisin check, the 
‘fumes given off under the action of the 
suus rays having a prevention upon the 
growth of this fungus. 

Strawborrivs are frequently attacked by 
Intnute flies, varying in colour from green 
to vrown, black, andwhite. Saey appear 
at different svasons and cluster thickly on 
the plants, frou which they extract the 
juice and close up the spores with excreta, 
A spraying with stroas tubice> water, or 

~ soft soap and kerusens, will be found very 
effective, 

If caterpillars are troublesome, which 
they sometimes are in the early part of 
summer, dust the plants frequently with 
fiuely powdered lime and soot. Svot is 
more lasting in its effects than lime. If 
weevils or bectles nike heir appearance, 
work the ground weil, also dusting a litle 
lime over the plants an | ground. 


—‘Agricultural Gazeite’ of N\S.W. 
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South Australia’s Woods and 
Forests. 


South Australia was the first State of 
the Australian group that undertouk the 
work of establishing Stite forests, When 
European settlement began in the new 
colony. (says the ‘Kadina and Wallaroo 
Times’) there was sucha superabundance 
of native timber everywhere that the 
early settlers were allowed to draw upon 
the supplies, without any restriction until 
it becainv ap-arent that the limit extent ot 
natural forests would soon become ex- 
hausted. Largely owiny to the influence 
of the late Mr. F. E. H. Kirchauff a 
meniber of the House Assembly, the Soath 
Australian Parliament was persuaded to 
call for reports on the best size of reserves 
where they should be 
mide, the best and most enconomical way 


for forest purposes, 


of preserving zy the ‘native timker on them, 


Sugar Gums supplied by Forest Department and grown by Mr. H. Burford, 
Spring Farm, Yacka, in 20 years. 


and the planting and replanting the re- 
serves as permanent State forests.. Three 
years later a Forest Act was passed, which 
offered a bonus of £2 per acre of land on 
which forest trees were planted and main- 
tained fora period five years. The practi- 
cal results , however, of this offer proved 
disappvintins, as little or no effort was 
made by land owners to earn the subsidy. 
In 1875 a Forest Board was appointed by 
Parliament and 195,398 acres were set 
apart for tree planting and conservation of 
the indigenous timber by natural regener- 
ation where desirable, This board was 
subsequently abolished by the Woods and 
Forest Act of 1882, and the Woods and 


Forests Department was created in its 


place, with a Conservator of Forests at its 
head, under the control of the Commis- 
sioner of Crown Lands. The State forests 
reserves of the State cover an area of 157,066 
acres, and vary in extent from small en- 
closures of less than ahundred acres to 


. [PHOTO 


areas of eight or ten thousand acres. 
These forests which are nearly forty in 
number, are distributed mostly through 
the settlement districts, from Mount 
Gambier in the south east to Mount Brown: 
in the north, The management of the 
State forests, the value of which as a 
valuable and important asset is becoming 
more generally recognised, is in the hands 
of Mr, Walter Gill, F.L.S., F.R.H.S., who 
has occupied the position of Conservator 
of Forests since July 21 1899, and it is 
generaly acknowledged that with the 
limited funds at his disposal he has done 
exceilent work for. the State. For the 
whole of|the 33 years of the forests ; history 
the expenditure has been £215,451, and the 
revenue £162,681. One of the most 
prominent features of the work of the 
department has been the free disribution 
of trees for the past 30 years. During 
that period, according to the lates official 
Teports 7,266,000, trees have been given 
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away to corporations, district councils and 
other public bodies, and to farmers and 
others, for the pnrpose of beautifying their 
residences, providing shelter for stock. 
and ornamenting the various towns. A 
fair amount of success has been attained in 
this way, and the benefical results have 
been Mr. Gill 
devoted a considerable amount of time 


considerable. has 
and attention to the consideration of the 
suitability of South Australia for the 
_ growing of pine timber. To day 85 per- 
cent. of the world’s demand is for pine, 
and South Australia is sending out of the 
colony about £200,000, a year to buy pine 
timber, and with the expansion of the fruit 
industry this amount is likely to increase. 
After a series of experiments extending 
over a number of years it has been demon- 
strated beyond all shadow of doubt that 
in the State forests, the Remarkable pine, 
a native of California, can be grown with 
profit, and is admirably suited for box 
lumber, flooring boards and other purposes 


of general utility, At the Wirrabara 
Forest, the Department has undertaken 
the work of case making and in the last 
annual report it is stated—‘A steady 
demand continues for the cases manu- 
factured at the millat Wirrabara Forest, 
with satisfactory results to the revenue. 
The local requirements amounted to 
5,050 cases, a few of which were used for 
butter, but the main bulk for exporting 
apples. Another contract was success- 
fully carried out for supplying the Ren- 
mark Fruit Packing Union with 11,000 
28 lb. raisin boxes, and 10,000 561b. raisin 
boxes, receipt of which was acknowledged 
by a letter from their agents Messrs G. 
Wood, Son & Co., conveying on their 
behalf their appreciation of the highly satis- 
factory manner in which the work was 
carried out, and expressing the desire 
that business relations might be main- 
The Conser- 
vator of Forests states that there are 
thousands of acres in the State suitable 


tained over many years.’ 


for pine growing now carrying inferior 
timber of particularly no value or scrubby 
vegetation, and strongly advocates the 
planting of this land with Remarkable 
pine. Ho says ‘it will pay well, given 
the requisite and time and patience for 
It will pay in revenue but 
it will pay better in the healthy, strong 
men it rears amidst healthy forest con_ 


development. 


ditions, in the increase of the producing 
power of the country, and in assisting to 
prevent the congestion of our population 
in our cities.’ In addition to the attention 
which is being devoted to the growth of 
pine vimber, considerable attention is 
also being devoted to the growth of hard- 
woods, and in view of the increasing 
demands for commerejal timbers, the 
Government will be amply justified in 
increasing the vote to the Forestry 
Department in order that planting ope: 


ations might be extended. 
A LL A 


The best thing out an aching tooth, 
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The Orchard. 


Notes for the Month. 


— Planting. — 

All planting should be completed as 
soon as possible. 

— Pruning. — 

Pruniug is another important matter 
calling for attention, and should be com- 
menced forthwith. This operation can- 
not be performed haphazard, requiring as 
it dees, both theoretical an1> practical 
knowledge. Many instructive works on 
pruning are obtainable, those by lyce] 
authorities being the most reliable for 
this country. With this information 
anda careful stndy and observation of 
the trees from day to day, from season to 
season, and from year to year, the grower 
should in time become skilful in this 
particular branch. The subject is so 
comprehensive, embracing all the intricate 
principles of plant physiology and plant 
growth, that it lies qu te beyond the scope 
of a short article, and we can only confine 
ourselves to a few yeneral remarks. 

— What we Prune for. — 

Let it be well understood that we prune 
to regulate the growth, to ensure the reg- 
ular production of fruit, to keep up the 
vigor and vitality of the tree necessary 
to bring the frnit to perfection and to 
concentrate and direct the sap into a few 
important channels. 

— Deciduous Trees. — 

Deciduous trees that haye been well 


trained from their infancy, and have been - 


systematically summer prured call for 


comparatively little 
Speaking generally, it is reduce] to the 


winter pruning, 
rezulating of spur growth, shottening 
or spurring shouts, ramoving any super- 
fluous branches, and all dead wood. A 
well trained tree should be supplied with 
a sufficiency of closely set natural spurs 
borne on its lower portions. 
-- Pruning Neglected Trees, — 

In the case of neglected trees the work 
is very much heavier. They usually 
carry far too much wood. ‘The ceutre of 
the tree must always be kept opcn to 
allow the light and air free play through- 
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out itsentire space. The branches should 
not stand closer than 1 ft. of each other 
at the very least; a distance of 2 ft 
would be distinctly better. On suchtrees 
the fruit is only borne towards the extre- 
mites, or, in other words, only those 
portions where the light has had power to 
penetrate and to quicken the buds. The 
dense growth choking the centre has 
caused all else to become barren. The 
most important thing then is to reduce 
the number of branches very considerably 
and to encourage shoots and spurs to 
form nearer the base. To do this we 
must endeavour to airest the sap in its 
ascent by checking the head growth and 
keeping the leading shoots light, and 
cause it to rest about the flush and lower 
limbs. Horizontal and dependent growth 
is to be preferred and encouraged in a 
strange tree for the same reason that the 
sap moving through them more slowly 
causes them to become fruitful, Where- 
ever sap rests growth develops. 
— Various Species. — 

Every species of fruit tree, not to say 
every variety, calls for a different method 
of pruning, though the general principles 
are the same, The pair, apple, apricot, 
cherry, and plum have points in common, 
but the peach stands out distinct, in that 
itis not spur-pruned, It hears its fruit 
on the wood of the previous year ; that 
is last serson’s shoots and natural spurs. 
Its shoots, thorefure, are not shortened 
beyond a little tipping, when the variety 
is kno.1n got to bear its fruit near the 
points, Our object in pruning the peach 
is to promote and provide for a succession 
of fruiting shoots removing altogether 
those which have already functioned 
that others may spring in their p'ace, 
These shoots are readily produced with 
proper management. The other classes 
above named are spur-pruned ; that is to 
say, suitable shoots are retained, and are 
converted into spurs by being shortened. 
It is never advisable to leave a long arti- 
ficial spur, though greater length can be 
left at the base of the tree than towards 
the top, where it would tend to a woody 
growth, 

— Promoting Natural Spur. — 

A short, compact, natural spur spring- 

ing from a strong source is always the 
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pruner’s desideratum, and their promotion 
formation, and management is the chief 
concern in a well-ordered, shapely, tree. 
Subjects like some varieties of the plum 
that have a tendency to form a super- 
fluous number of upright branches with 
the inevitable result, a thicket of growth 


“at the top, require a good deal of spacing 


aud regulating of the shoots and branches. 
This by-the way, is summer work in the 
first instauce, when we can remove with 
finger and thumb what must be sown and 
cutaway with far more labor in subse- 
quent winters. According to the strength 
or weikness.of a tree must horizontal or 
perpendicalar growth be encouraged. 
Only in the cise of weakly trees, and 
where a certuin design requires it, is the 
latter desirable, Chetry trees need litl, 
hard pruning, and they form of their own 
accord a sufficiency of fruitspurs. These 
spurs last for years, and go on extending 
and ramifying, so they must be pruned 
when they become too complicated, 
always taking care only to remove the 
exhausted growth, and to leave the fresh 
young growth that is to -bear the fruiw 
preferably that situate] mearest the 
source of the spur. This free develop- 
ment of spur and shoot in the cherry 
necessitates a certain amount of judicious 
thinning and regulating, and it is ot the 
utinost importance with this class as with 
other fruit trees that all dead and useless 
matter be removed. Apricot trees re- 
quire a spacing of their branches and 
leading shoots. They bear their fruit on 
natural and artificial spurs and occassion- 
ally shoots on last year's wood. The 
spurs must be regulated, and a sufficiency 
of well placed shoots converted into 


spurs, 


— Pears, Apples, and Plums, — 

Pears and apples are spur-pruned only, 
though their individual treatment neces- 
sarily differs slightly. This spur growth 
must also be regulated as it becomes ex- 
aggerated. Spacing the branches if 
crowded and thinning the shoots almost 
goes without saying. Some varieties of 
the plum haying weaker wood than other 
trees, have to be favoured with a more © 
perpendicular growth to render it profit- 
able, It has natural and artificial spurs 
only. ; 
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— An Important Point. — 

In all trees symmetry is an important 
point, both for appearance and economy’s 
sake. A well-proportioned tree, in which 
all the growth is evenly disposed, alone 
will give the best results, 


Remarkable Profits of Fruit 
Growing. 


Startling figures of the profits made out 
of fruit growing have been published. A 
200-acre orchard at Pakenham, Victoria, 
is credited with producing £16,000 annual 
profit. Another grower is said to have 
obtained £590 from one acre for six years, 


and many others ure alleged to have easily 


cleared £200 an acre. 
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The Effect of Grass on Trees, 


The effect of grass on trees is probably 
intimately connected with that funda- 
mental question in agriculture to which 
no comprehensive answer has yet been 
obtained—ramely, the fertility of the 
soi.. The cisnal observer may dismiss 
the subject by stating that itis simply 
due to the grass rob ing the tree of its 
nourishment or its moisture, but such a 
gtatement can only be base l on ignorance 
of the fasts, an 1 of all the work which hag 
The subject 
has been under investization a the 
Woburn Experinental Frait Farm for 
the last fifteen yeirs; one report (the 
third) devling with it was published in 
1903, and it is hoped that avother will 
be issued before very long. 

Although no final solution of the 
problein has yet been obtainei, consi er- 


been dono in the matter. 


able progress has been made in he 
matter, and various possible explanations 
have been definitely negatived. Fore- 
that 
the action is due to the grass absorbing 


all the food and water from the soil. 


most amongst these is the theory 


- The original experiments are, perhaps, the 


most striking, though not the most precise 
on this point, A large number of apple- 
trees were planted in rows, 11 ft. apart, in 
1904; the ground in one row was kept 
tilled, and that in the other row laid 
down to grass; the grass, when cut, is 
left to rot on the ground, and the same 
amount of manure is given to both rows 
of trees. Those in the t lled soil are now 
such large trees that half of them have 
had to be removed, their spread being 
some 15 to 16 ft. ; those in grass did not 
grow at all for several years, and only 
began to make growth when their roots 
extended beyond the grassed area; they 
are still miserable specimens of trees 
about one-sixth the size of the others, 
and the crops borne by them have enly 
been about one-tent: of that of their 
neighbours, Yet the grassed soil is 
actually richer than the till-d soil, In 
the fifteen years it has had removed from 
it only ono crop of grass (that actually 
growing at any given moment) and the 
small amount of material required for the 
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stunted growth of the trees; whereas 
from the tilled soil there has been removed 


material from an annual crop of fruit, 
and also for the vigorous growth of the 
trees. Analysis also shows that the 
grassed soil is the richer of the two, and 
it also shows that, in this particular case, 
there is practically no difference between 
the water contents of the grassed and open 
plots, , 

Of the many other experiments on these 
points, the most conclusive are, perhaps, 
those made with apple-trees grown in 
pots. In some of thes: the grass roots 
were separated from the tree roots by very 
fine wire gauze, through which the former 
could not penetrate ; the pots were 
wevhed and watered every two days, 80 
as to keep the water contents tho same, 
and such water and fool as was added 
was introduced from. below, so that the 
Yet 
the trees still suffered badly from the 


tree shuld have the first pull at it. 


grass, althoug. ihe svil- was actually 
mister and richer than in’ the case of 
similar trees without grass. _Correspond- 
ing experiments have been made with 
trees planted in the open. Though 
increase of moisture up to a certain point, 
and increase of food in certain cases, may 
benefit the trees, the benefit is much, too 
small to do more than very slightly, 
diminish the delecterious effect of, the 
grass, nati = 
The .behaviour of the tree in grass is. 
clearly a case of starvation in a land of 
plenty, and this cannot be explained by 
supposing (utenable as sucha supposition 
is for other reasons) that the grass roots 
suck up whatever nourishing solution 
there is in the svil, leaving none for the 
tree roots. The pot experiments, just 
Nor 


can wo explain the matter by supposing 


quoted, effectively negative this. 


phat the tree was only teuiporarily 
affected by the grass, but being in a weak 
this check 


resulted in its becoming permanently 
i 


state after transplanting 


stunted ; for a precisely similar, andeven 
more marked effect has been proved to be 
. ry i 
produced by grassing over trees which 
have been established, in one case for four 
years, and in another case for twelve 
years ; the effect, indeed, was so great that 
in the first instance, a similar result 
appears imminent, 
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Plantation of Sugar Gums, 18 years old, Bundaleer. 
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Other explanations which suggest d 
themselves laye been investigated, and 
“found equally unacceptable , these were 
differences in soil temperature, differences 
‘in aeration or proportion or carbon 

dioxide, and difference in the physica} 
‘condition of tho soil. ‘The only other 
6xplanation which appears to be possible 
‘is that the growth of the grass results in 
‘the formation of some substance which.is 
‘poisonous to the tree. This may be an 
‘active poison—a toxin—or the poisonous 
‘action may result from the alteration in 
‘the proportion of various substances 
“present in the soil. An active poison 
“may be produced in various ways, such 
88 by the decomposition of the débris of 
she grass, actual excretion from tho grass 
‘roots, or as a product of the bacteria. 
“present'in the soil, As t the origin of 
‘the toxin no definite evidence has yet 
: been obtained, but it has been found that 


produced by grass on trees. Thus, on 
heating soil, substances are produced 


_Which are toxic towards the germination 


of seeds, and these have been found tobe 
toxic towards plant growth also. That 
established plants which grow better in 
heated than in unheated soil, is due to 
the fact that herting causes a considerable 
increase in the soluble nitrogen present 
in the goil, and also in the composition 
of the bacterial flora of the soil. More- 
ever, the toxin formed asthe result of 
heating the soil soon becomes oxidised 
aud destroyed, allowing the favourable 
If, how- 
ever, the toxin is present in sufficient 
quantity, it is not all destroyed before 
the plant grows, and its delecterious effect 
becomes apparent. It is noticeable that 
this effect varies greatly in “different 
cases, and is very mach less in the case 
of grasses that in than of the other plants 


conditions to assert themselves. 


toxins may be formed” in soils by» heats. which’ have been examined, Earth for 


-and other means, producing effects which 
are pnelbpgnan in Many respects with thoso 


| 


‘grassed ground behaves in the game way 
‘as earth which have beon slightly heated 


and which contains only a limited amount 
of toxic matter, for trees planted i in it (the 
grass being removed) do better than in 
soil taken from tilled ground, such -toxie 
matter as there was present in it having 
evidently become destroyed before the 
tree started into growth ;. whether its 
presence originally in soil can be estab- 
lished by its effect on germinating seeds, 
still remains to be seen. 

Ifthe formation of the toxic ahbebinde 
is the explanation of the grass effect, we 
might naturally expect great variations 


in this effect in different ‘soils; 3 and this 


is certainly the case. At Ridgmont the 
effect is, perhaps, greater,than i in any other 
instance which has come - under. the 
writer’s observation, but cases_of very 
nearly the same inteusity have been found 
in various parts of the Kingdom, whilst 
only one instance hae been noticed where 
the grass had apparently had no -offect, 
This variation in intensity with the nature 
of the soil i is, probably, the chief reason 


why ‘the action i is not more widely recog- 
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pised; but two other causes contribute 
{o an under-estimation of the grass effect. 
the one that itis very razef ra plantation 
to be partly grassed in such a way as to 
give satisfactory evidence ‘as to the bad 
offect of this grassing ; the other, that 
the grassing is gencrally effected gradu dly 
extending throughout several scasuns; 
and in that case, it has been found, the 
effects are far less marked than they 
otherwise are, the 
becoming gradually oe tothe altered 
conditions. : 

No definite connection has yet Stes 
found between the nature of the soil and 
the intensity of the action, but it does 
not appear to be governed by the richness 


of the soil. ‘The case, alluded -to above 
jn which the action has been nil, cannot 
be explained by any greater cepth of 
soilinto which the tree roots penetrate, 
thus getting away from the grass roots 
for many of the trees have been lifted 
and all have heen found to have their 
roots near the surface.—Spencer Picker- 
ing, ‘Gardener’s Chronicle, 18th: Dec- 


ember, 1909. 
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Bees Aid Fruit Growers. 


‘Give the bec a chance and it will 
literally break the boughs of your trees 
with the weight of fruit, says Frank Ge 
Odell. 

©The bee is the expert assistant of the 
horticulturist and the farmer. So indis- 
pensable functions in the 
pollination” of ‘fruits, vegetables, cereals, 
and grasses that its activities may be said 
to lie at the foundation of all successful 
agriculture. 


are its 


Nature has ordained one 
supreme law, that of crsation, the pe:- 
petuation of the race type. This law, 
universal in its application and :bsvlutely 


identicai in its form, obtains in the plant | 


the animal world. The 
luscious pulp of the fruit is the envelope, 
the package, the strong box, devised by 
nature to protect the seed within from 
injury aud render it susceptible of ger- 
mination so that the type may be repro- 


world as in 


duced in all its perfection. 


‘The bee, like other insects, effects in- 
cidental pollination of flowers in its 
search for nectar: but its great value to 
the fruitgrower lies in this, thatit goes to 
the flowers specifically to gather pollen, 
literally by the carload, in the hairy 
baskets on its legs, hastening from bloom 
to bloom, rolling and packing and liter- 
ally rioting in the golden dust pregnant 
with the microscopic germs of plant life, 


until the golden - pellets are packed away . 


on its hair baskets, to be carried to the 
hive for storage as’ an indispensable 
portion of the food of its young during 
the winter months to come. 

‘It requires no expert knowledge to 
comprehend how perfectly the bee thus 
performs the office of pollination. In- 
deed, it is nature’s chief agent in this in- 
No seed, no fruit, is 


the universal law. Here is the only in- 


’ sect useful in all its habits, having a fixed 


habitation accessible to man, dependent 
upon the pollen of every variety of flower 
as on indispensable portion of the food of 
its young, and going to the bloom speci- 
fically to gather that pollen, thus making 
possible the fruit crops, 
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The Kitchen Garden. 
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Operations for the Month. 


— Seed Sowing. — 


Seeds of any of the following may be 
sown during this month :— 
American Cress 
Asparagus 
Broad Beans 
Carrots 
Cress 
Endive 
Java Radish 
Kale 
Leek 
Lettuce 
Mustard 
Parsley 
Parsnips 
Peas (for late crop) 
Radish 
Rampion 
Rape 
Red Beet (Long and Turnip) 
Sea Kale 
Silver Beet 
Spinach 
Turnips 


. — Planting Out. — 


The following may be planted out this 

month :— 

Artichokes 

Asparagus 

Broccoli 

Cabbage 

Cauliflower 

Endive 

Herbs (various) 

Leek 

Lettuce 

Onions 

Potato Onions 

Rhubarb 

Sea Kale 

Shallots 

Tarragon 

Tree Onion 
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Eor Hiisch-class Homes 
A Fine House on a poor site is not regarded as worth half its real value. . . Be 


careful then before you build that the site and locality be right. 


Koo RA KK 


Just East of Rose Park, is a most desirable residential suburb in every way, and has rapidly 


sprung into favor. ‘J he locality is a superior one, the lots large (80 x 2U0) and level, and the 


views lovely and extensive. 
Reasonable building restrictions for protection of buyers, 


Electric trams (2nd Section) Best ‘advice we can give is Go and see the 


Land for yourselves 


Plans and Prices from— 


JACKMAN & TRELOAR, | 


REAL ESTATE AUCTIONEERS & LICENSED LAND BROKERS, - 


re.iee4, Bank of Australasia Building, King William St. 


Government Poultry Station. 


Agricultural College, Roseworthy. 


Eggs and Chickens for Sale during Season. 


Blaek Orpington, Buff Orpington, and Indian Game—Eggs, 15:., Chickens, 30s, a dozen, 
Silver Wyandottes, Kaverolles, Minorca, White Wyandotte, White Leghorn, Old English Game —Eggs, 1¢s., Chickens, 21s. a dozen, 


Table Birds—Eggsa from various crosses, 3s.. when available. 
Settings will be 15 eggs and no replacements. Chickens at a month old. he stock is of first-class Pare and vigorous. 


For further particulars apply to the Poultry Expart, Crown Lands Offices, or the Poultry pea aa Agricultura 
College, Roseworthy. : = 
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THE FARM 


Clean water for Horses. 


In fools the horse is very particular 
It sniffs and rejects deceptions very 
quickly, and if fastidious in foods it ig 
equally soin drinks. It would almost 
“yather die of thirst than drink unclean 
water. It only does soat the last resource 
and those: who insist on being careless and 
putting impure water before it subject it 
toa greathardship. The horse is a healthy 
drinker ; ‘water is: enjoyed as. much as 
food; and-is just. as necessary to its well 
being, adiit-is quite as satisfactory to 
study its water supply as foods. If given 
a variety of foods, some valuable and 
others cheap, the former tainted and the 
latter sweet, thesound. will be accepted 
rather than the tainted. It has often a 
choice ofthis: sort, but in water it has 
none, ‘This: may bein the brook, pond, 
tank, or bucket. If it drinks ond is satis- 
fied well and good. If it refuses or 
indulges sparingly ithasno further oppor- 
tunity, and ‘is: bound to-suffer. If a horse 
is given’ impure water and drinks a little, 
and'then has some-which is pure placed 
before it, its ejoyment cannot only be 
seen butialmost felt by all who observe it, 
Surely this'is the'strongest indication of 
-what is wanted, and ‘that the greatest 
efforts should be‘made'to supply it. 

“Asa first’ step'towards providing clean 
water the versels in which it is offered 
shotld be of the: cleanest, Buckets into 
which'all-sorts of stuff are put are’ never 
At-for thehorse to drink out of. There 
should be drinking’ buckets for this alone 

aiid tothivg else. “Drinking tauks often 
beconie-very dirty: Various buckets are 
dipped in and loave deposits. These may 


sink to the bottom or swim on’ the top, 
but they are not relished on either part. 
How the horse often snorts and shakes his 
‘head if taken'to a tank to drink where 
chaff anJ other materials are floating ! Its 
aversion is a great object lesson, but it is 
often disregarded. Such tanks should be 
regularly and often cleaned out. It pays. 
‘When horses are kept in the stable for a 
day or more, as is sometimes the case, 
they are let out to drink. “It is a little 
exercise and is good for them but if there 
is stale water in’ tanks ‘or pools close at 
hand and u clear stream a little further off 
they will make'straight for this and drink 


‘and then return quite contented. 


What a Horse Would Say 
If He Could Speak. | 


Don’t compel me to eat more’salt-than 
I want by mixing it with my chaff. I 
know better than any other animal how 

«much I need, 

Don’t think because I go free under 
the whipI don’t get tirod. You would 
move up if under the whip. 

Don’t think that because I’m a horse 

-that weeds won’t hurt my hay, 

Don’t whip’ me whea I get frightened 

along the road, and.I will expect -it next 
“time and maybe make trouble. 

Don’t trot me np hill, for-I have to 
carry you and the buggy and ‘myself‘too. 
Try it yourself some time, | Run up hill 

with a big load. ; 

Don’t keep. my stable very dark, for 

when I go out into the dark my eyes are 
injured, ' 
' Don’t say whoa unless you mean it. 
Teach me to stop at the word. It may 
check me if t:e lines break, and save a 
runaway or smash up, 

Don’t ask me to “back’ with blinds on, 
Tam afraid to. 

Don’t run me down a steep hill, for if 
anything should give way I might break 
your neck. 

Don’t put on my blind bridle so that it 
irritates my eyes, or so leaye my forelock 
so that it will be in my eyes. 

Don’t be, so careless of my harness-as 
to find a great sore on me before you iat- 
tend to it, r 


~-- Don’t forget the old book that is a friend 
of “all ‘the oppressed, that says:—‘ A 
mercifull man is merciful to his beast.” 
— Farm Journal.” 


THE ONION EEL-WORM. 


Experiments for the Eradica- 
tion of—With a Short Des- 
cription of its Life History 
and Habits. 


[By W::Lnidlov, B.Sc, Micro-Biologist 
vand:C, A. Price,’ Microscopist, in 
the ‘Vic Journil of Agrigulture "7 


(Continued from last Issue ) 


The almost:.comp'ete failure of the 
chemical treatment to prevent or even 
check the attack of the nematodes was 
remarkable - fur it must be remembered 
that-in some of the puts as many as 5,000 
seeds had been sown, ant it was confilen- 
-tly expected that at least some of the 
:plants would. escape, particularly in the 
earlier stages cf their growth. Probably 
the majority were already diseased be- 
fore showing above the surface. 

That the seeds soon after its germin- 
ation- is attack by the eel-worm - can 
easily-be demonstrated by sowing onion 
seed in pots filled with infected soil, If 
the germination cf the young -plauts is 
carefully examine) from day to day with 
-the microscope, the, worms can be se n 
attacking the young shoots and invading 
them, even iu the earliest; stages, and’ in 
some instinces the worms have’ been 
detected in perminating seed itself, 

Carbalized lime Naphthaline and sand 

(a patent preparation). and .calcium 
carbide, were used on some of the Jand 
adjacent to the plots. ‘hese substances 
-were either drilled in along with seed, or 
spread aiony the: furrows, so.as to remain 
in «close: contact with the seed; Ger- 
mination was interfered wih by this 
‘method of application, and, besides, it did 
‘not.provent the ravages of the worms, all 
‘of the.plants eventually dying off from 
disease.. ; 


: sAsmwnber of young. plants, °grown in 
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soil free from infection, were taken and 
transplanted, one lot being dippel in a 
solution of lead arsenate, the other being 
untreated. They were then planted out 
in aninfected area. In a little over a 
week all the plants treated with the lead 
arsenate had died off, probobly owing to 
the solution being too concentratel. The 
untreated plants did not show any evi- 
‘dence of attack by the eel-worm. 

Our experiments — show that onions 
transplanted from a sterile seed bed are 
not liable to attack by nematodes, ‘unless 
the bulb be injuredin the process of 
transplanting or by cther agencies. 

— Method of Detectiony the Eggs of 
Nematodes in the Soil, — 

“It is extremely difficult to detect the 
eel-worms or their eggs in the soil, more 
especially is this the ;case in the black 
soils of the Drysdale district. Hundreds 


of micro slides prepared for this soil” 


may be examined without detecting the 
presence of either the nomatodes or their 
eggs. Owin: to the great amount of 
labour entailed by the above method of 
examination, it was necessary to have 
‘recourse to one which would reveal their 
presence in a quick anl satisfactory 
manner. 

The process adopted by Dr. Cobb of 
washing the nematodes out cf the soil, by 
mixing with water, and pouring back and 
forth from one dish to. another, allowing 
the mixture of earth and water to stand 
until the organisms have settled, then 
,pouring off the muddy water, was found 
to be unsuitable when dealing with the 
black soils. 

Our first experiments for the detection 
of the nematodes in the soil was carried 
out somewhat on bacteriological lines. 
Boiled onions were taken and. the pulp 
inoculated with small quantities of the 
affected soil After an interval of twelve 
days, an examination of the pulp showed 
the presence of numerous embryo eel- 
worms, while the uninoculated pulp 
remained The latest method 
adopted by us is on similar lines. A 
quantity of soil:taken ‘from infested land 
is placed ina small glass jar, the soil 
moistened withserile water, and strips 
of onion leaf free from nematodes laid on 
the surface, and examined at intervals of 


sterile, 
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afew days. After a period ranging from 
seven days to a fortnight, the eggs of the 
eel-worm, if present in the soil, will have 
hatched out in the vicinity of the leaf. 
All that is necessary then is to takea 
small fragment of the leaf, place it ina 
watch glass with a little water and exam- 
ine it under the microscope when the 
young worms.can be seen in active move- 
ment, It is even possible to detect them 
by the aid of a good pocket lens. This 
method was found to give positive results 
in all cases when affected soil was sub- 
mitted to examination. 

Samples of soil taken from infested 
land at a depth of 4, 8, 12, and 14 inches, 
were all submitted to the above method 
of examination, and in every case with 
positive results. This shows that deep 
ploughing which turns the soil exactly 
bottom side up, the use of skim _coulter 
to remove the upper layer of the soil, the 
burning of straw or brushwood on the 
surface, and even the use of chemicals will 
have little or no effect on land where the 
soil is liable to crack, thus allowing the 
eggs and embryos to be washed by rain 
storms, or blown by the wind into the 
deeper layers of the soil. 


Of the constituents of the soil, none pro- 
badly are more likely to be moved from 
place to place than minute organisms, such 
as the eggs and larvae, of nematodes by 
the acticn of currents of water on or be- 
neath the surface, It has long been 
known that drainage has an’ important 
bearing on the spread of nematodes, Wind 
animals, in fact anything that moves 
either in or upon the soil, will aot as 
agents in disseminating the disease.— 
(Cobb.). : 
(To be continued ) 


Cultivation of the Potato 


By the Editor of the ‘Queensland Agri-— 
cultural Journal,’ z 


(Continued from last issue.) 


— Potato Scab. — 

This dssease, characterised by the 
presence of scurvy or scab-like patches on 
the skin of the potato, is very prevalent 
during certain seasons ; and, although the 
edible portion of the potato is not in- 
jured, the market value is much depre- 
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ciated. Theré is also another form of 
scab superficially resembling the one des- 
cribed, caused by an organism called 
Oospora scabies. The disease is prevented 
in both cases by steeping seed potatoes 
for two honrs in half a pint of formalin 
mixed with 15 gallons of water. 

Another remedy is said to be efficacious 
and that is, to dissolve 20z, of corrosive 
sublimate in 16 gallons of water ; when 
fully dissolved, put the seed potatoes in a 
bag and immerse them in the mixture, 
not leaving them to soak, but only long 
enough to ‘ensure that all the seed is 
thoroughly wetted. “Corrosive sublimate 
is highly poisonous, and must be hindled 
carefully, a wooden vessel being used to 
dissolve it in. A potato affection was, in 
1896, brought under the notice of the 
Queensland Department of Agriculture as 
occurring in the Granzow and Alberton 
districts of Beenleigh, and it was found 
to be identical with the new disease of 
the potato plant whose nature and cause 
were first made known in 1894 by Mr. 
Henry Tryon, Government Eutomologist 
The disease was probab y brought into 
the Beenleich district many years since 
in seed potatoes, 

The symptoms of the disease are as 
follows :—. 

When the potato plant is in process of 
vigorous growth,'and’ exhibits every evi- 
dence of health, it suddenly commences 


. to droop as if lacking moisturé; after a 


few hours it generally, becomes flaccid, 
its branches bend downwards, and_ its 
leaves have their edges turned inwards 
80 as to expose their under surfaces. 
These events happen in a few hours, and 


‘the plant thus smitten. never revives, but 


gradually succumbs, On examination, 
the roots and tubers will be found, to all 
appearances, perfectly sound, -; But 
careful examination reveals a faint, ring- 
shaped line, which is seen on the section 
of a healthy tuber at a short distance 
within and parallel to the surface. This 
ring of the healthy tuber-is more evident 
than usual from having become darkened 
in color, Later on,, an opaque. thick, 
white, tenacious fluid exudes in minute 
quantity from the eyes of the tuber, and 
it is this which, causes - the earth to 
strongly adhere to these points when the 
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tuber is taken from the ground and per- 
mitted to dry, If kept perfectly dry the 
tuber usually undergoes no destructive 
changes; but if left in the soil or placed 
in a damp atmosphere, destructive chan- 
ges occur, and eventually the whole 
potato becomes a mere mass of corruption 
— Treatment. — 
As soon as the disease is recognised 
every part of the affected plants should 
be removed, leaving not a particle be- 
hind, Then the ground should be opened 
up and lime applied to kill the plant- 
microbe. Once the disease has shown it- 
self, potatces should not be again planted 
for the succeeding crop on the same | and, 
but two or more crops of, say, maize or 
brown millet, should be taken off, It 
should be noted that no plants of the 
same order should be planted on the in- 
feoted ground, espocially not tomatoes. 
(Lo be Continued.) 


———S 


Miscellaneous Items. 


A turnip given to each horse once & 
day helps to put a shine on tie coat. 
* * * * * * 

Plenty of food and adry bed are the 


first requirements of strong, healthy 


lambs. 
* * * * * * 


It is always best to graze sheep by 
themselves, for neither horses or cattle 
may be reckoned as doing their best when 
grazing with sheep. 

* * * * * * 

Inexperienced feeders hrve sold lambs 
supposed to be fat, which more experi- 
enced feeders purchased and finished, and 
thereby reaped the bigger profit. 

* * * * * * 

It is difficult to name the right quan- 
tity to give a horse. Some animals can 
do with more than others, and some can 
take more at certain times than at other 
times. j 

* * +. * * * 

In atest to determine the amount df 
salt consumed by a sheep it was found 
that each animai ate srom 15 lb. to 19 Ib. 
a year, or for a flock of 100 ewes it was 
1500 lb. to 2000 lb, 


vy 
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FOR 
Up-to-Date Tailoring 
| GIVE 

J. A. THOMP . 0 N 

A TRIAL. 


Fit and Finish Guaranteed, Hundreds 
of Patterns to choose ‘from, including all 
the Latest Designs. 


Self-measurement forms and prices on 
application. 


NUTE. THE ADDRESS— 


&, THOMPSON, 


Fashionable Tailor, 


Corner Pitie and Wyatt: Streets, 


(Opp. Adelaide Gymnasium): vy 

THE SECRET of my Success 1s 
Recommendation. 

E. W. ATTRIDGE, Plumber, &c, Pirie St. 


ORDER FORM. 


I. 


To Proprietors of 
THE AUSTRALIAN GARDENER,” 
20 Waymouth Street, Adelaide. 


Please supply me with one copy of “The Australian 


Gardener,” monthly, for twelve months (post tree), 


which § enclose 3s,-6d,, in advance, 


Name — 
Fadress “nv fall 


mec prenatal NAS ae At TA, 
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IMMER VILLE & MILLS, 


i Hotel and Buginess Brokers, and : 
Estate & Financial Agents, 


Beaconsfield Buildings, 68 King William St. 


TO SELLERS— 


SOMMERVILLE & MILLS have interstate buyers waiting for City, Suburban, and 
Country Properties. Those wishing to dispose of their interests are requested to give 
us particulars. Mr. Sommerville’s 27 years experience as a Business Broker is placed 


at their disposal. 


TO BUYERS— 3 
~* Buyers on the look out for gilt-edged investments would do well to consult us; we 
' have several splendid hotels to dispose of in excellent positions at reasonable figures. 


SOMMERVILLE & MILLS are prepared to deal liberally in financing their clients.. 


_ NUMBERED KEYS. 
Illustrated Instructions. 


EASILY LEARNT, 


SPECIAL ADVERTISING OFFER, 30s. 


Bring or send this advertisement with-30/- and we will give you our 45/- Loom and system for 30)-, with which you are able, 
to make Torehon. Honiton. Valenciennes, Italian Thread, Regency Point, Brussels, and all the Finest and Best Laces. With the 
Loom we give Illustrated Look of instructions, set of numbered Keys (or patterns) to carry out the instructions, and set of 
Bobbins, by the aid of which you can make Lace without other instruction (although we are always pleased to give instruction 
FREE when required). é ; 

We Sell the SECRETS of Lace-making, which have been jealously guarded for Centuries. There id a large demand for Laces’ 
made by our rystem, because they are ACCURATELY made, WE PURCHASE LACES MADE from those who are willing to 
dispose of their work, and pay top prices for them, hy: Sori spelen: 

There is nothing that will enable you to make money as easily and pleasantly as Lace-making at home in your spare time. __ 

Call at our oflices und inspect the system and work, or send sixpence in atamps for our beautifully illustrated book “ Practica 


Lace-Making.”’ 
We supply Sundries to anyone, Barbour’s Irish Flax Thread, 2/6, 3/6, 4/6 dozen. Brass Bobbin. Winders, 3/6 each. Bobbing , 


1/, 1/6. and 2/ per dozen, 
Laces made to order, Old Laces accurately reproduced. All orders promptly executed, Large Stock of Tiaces always on hand: 


TORCHON LACE AND MERCHANTILE AGENCY, 


No. © Adelaide Arcade. » 
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“i 3 Fhe Pouibry Yard: 


Poultry Foods and Their 
Value. 


In dealing with the question of peultry 
foods and their value it is necessary to 
draw a distinction between what aro 
termed, for the sake of convenience, 
_ natural and artificial. Tho former are 
those that fowls are able to obtain in a 
wild state, such as worms, grubs, seeds, 
insects, otc., while the latter are those that 
are provided for them, such as the many 
oultivated grains and the meals made 
therefrom. 

- Thore, is no doubt whatever that the 
former are preferable for several reasons ; 
they are cortainly less expensive, and 
fowls seem to thrive upon them rather 
better than they do upon artifigials, but 
perhaps this latter advantage is more a 
result of the labour apd exercise that 
have to be expendediby the fowls in ob- 


taining their. ewnfoed, 1n this article it 
in-the artificials foods that I want to deal 


with—these which birds in a natural 
state geuld be wnnable te procure— 

sings they ere the ones upon which the 
smallholder has to depend to a very groat 
extent. rea 
é —- The Best Grains, — 


| Yoking ite fesdimg value 2s woll as its 
_s 


months, 


price into consideration, there is no 
better grain for poultry than wheat. It 
is an excellent all round food, being suit- 
able at most seasons of the year and under 
nearly all conditions, besides which fowls 
are extremely fond of it, eating it in pre- 
ference to other grains Its somewhat 
high price during the last twelve months 
has been unfortunate from the poultry- 
keeper’s point of view, but, notwithstand- 
ing this fact, it is still an economical food, 
Barley has excellent feeding properties, 
but its hard husk makes it difficult to 
digest, and there is sometimes a certain 
amount of difficulty in persuading fowls 
to eat 1t at ali readily. Containing a 
fairly large share of carbo-hydrates, it is 
really: of more value during the winter 
Care is required in purchasing 
it since many inferior samples are offered 
for sale, Oats are extremely well balan- 
ced, containing a fair percentage of the 
three essential elements Only well-filled 
oats are of any service, since the small 
thin grains consist almost entirely of husk, 
It is an excellent plan to steep the grains 
in water for a few hours previous to feed- 
ing, end in this manner they are rendered 
moro palatable.and easier of digestion. 


~~ The Use of Maize, — _ 
Maizo requires to be used very care- 


‘tensively for feeding poultry: 


fully indeed, for when fed: in large quan. 


tities it impairs the health, reduces the 
vitality, and causes the birds to become 
very fat, There are only two occasions 


‘when I recommend the use of maize for 


poultry, namely, to sitting hens and 
during a spell of very cold weather. 
Maize is extremely strong in the heat- 
forming element, carbro-hydrates, and 
thus goes to the production of fat rather 


than eggs or flesh. The appearance of a 


‘maize-fed bird is probably familiar to 


many readers; the.carcase is entirely 
coated with:a layer of oily, greasy fat, 
useless as « food, and harmful to the bird. 
Cooked maize, under certains conditions, 
is a suitable food,’ but in a raw state it re- 


‘quires to be employed very carefully 


indeed. 
— The Smaller Grains. — 

There are many of the smaller grains 
that are really only suitable for use in a 
dry chick mixture. 
seed, buckwheat, millet, [and dari are the 


Canary seed, hemp 


ones most commonly employed. 

Canary seed is rather expensive, and is 
therefore only used during the first month 
of a chicken’s life; after this time less 
expensive grains are substituted, 

Buckwheat enjoys great popularity 
among the poultry. keepers on the Conti- 
nent, and there is no doubt but that it is 
a capital grain for all kinds of poultry, 
especially turkeys. 
obtain in this country: but when a good 


It is not very easy to 


sample can be procured cheaply its use 
is recommended. = 

Rice is extensively used by the “dnek- 
ers’ and is, regarded as the finest food 
there is for fattening purposes. Té is, 
however, almost useless asa food in a raw 
state, since it is. ‘very indigestible and 
badly balarced, , For cooking purposes 
purposes the common chicken or Burmah 
rice should be used. A small quantity is 
advocated in the formation of a dry chick 


_mixture in order to balance .some of the 


richer grains. 
_——- Some Useful’ Meals, — 
Middlings (also known as toppings, 


‘pollards, sharpe, sétonds, thirds, and dari) 


is a yery valuable meal, and is used ex- 
It is really 
wheatmeal, that is, it is half-way between 


$2 


flour,and bran. It isa little deficient in 
carbro-hydrates, and’ thus used in con- 
junction with barley meal, which is strong 
in this element, it forms a well balanced 
ration. During the summer. months the 
proportion of middlings should be in- 
ereased; during. the cold weather the 
barley meal. 

Barley meal is one of the most useful 
meals woe -have, and it is not used so ex- 
tensively as it might be with advantage. 
Considering:its feeding value, itis by no 
means: an expensive food—in fact, it. is 
considerably cheaper than its actual price 
would seem to indicate. It.isa really 
well-balanced meal, but contains a fairly 
slight excess of carbo-hydrates, and is thus 
rather more suitable during the winter 
months. 

What applies: to maize applies also to 
maize meal as to the whole grain’, being 
very tich in carbo-hydrates, it requires 
carefnl using. Bean and pea meal: con- 
tain an excess of albnminoids, and are 
not recommonded, save in ‘very small 
quantities, mixed with other meals. 
Bran‘ is a very bulky food, and contains 
little nutriment. - 


POULTRY FARMING ON 
SMALL HOLDINGS. 


(Continued from last issue.) 


GRIT BOX, = Every fowl requires 
Some form of grit for the gizzard’s proper 
work. Fowls have no te+th, ani their 
only means of grinding is done in the 
gizzard by means of grit, say sharp pieces 
of broken earthenware, smashed to the 
size of a pea, or half the sizeof a maize. 
This form of grit is that most relished, 
and I have known birds to leaye quarts 
until they have exhausted all the earth- 
enware, Oyster shol], broken into small 
pieces, may also be given to assist shell 
making, but it is not hard enough toserve 
the double purpose, 

DRINKING VESSEL.—Many make 
the mistake of using open receptacles, such 
as an old saucepan or cracked dish, filling 
it "p once a yoek, and allowing it to be 
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‘exposed to the sun’s rays. This is a 
serious mistake. Should a touch of diazease 
appear on the farm, the bird affected 
naturally drinks alot, and in so doing | 
leaves the germs of disease behind for 
the others which follow, and so disease is 
spread broadcast. The scalding of the tins 
is very essontial. No disease spreads so 
rapidly as by means of infected water. 
Keep the water cool and absolutely pure. 
A cheap water vessel can be made ont 
of a kerosene tin, cut from the front,, half 
way down on both sides, "Bad cut across 
the centre of the tin. Raise the piece of. 
tin slightly. It will not only form ashade 
to the water, but also more important 
still. it prevents the fowls’ feet from get:. 
ting into the water, and “tHereby forms 
another safegard against disease germs. 
Keep a rusty horseshoe in the SAMS 
and occasionally add 80 drops of sulphur: 
ric acid to each gallon. Once a month 
add a packet of Epsom salts to each half 
gallon of water. The colour of the comb 
should be observed; the whitish red, the 
blackish purple, or the very pale comb 
denotes something radically wrong. A 
bright, healthy, appearance is SEgBON, 


(To be Continued. ) 


For small crofts or holdings, or even 
cottages, the greatest profit will come 
from a carefully selected stock of a aingle 
pure breed. 


Simplex "oo INCUBATOR 


D. Lanyon ~ 
NORTH TERRACE, KENT TOWN 
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WILLIAM CARR, 


' Furniture Manufacturer 
and Repairer, 
Locksmith, Saw Sharpener 


Carpéts Cleaned and Relaid. 
All ‘work artistically and promptly 
executed. 
Country: oislois attended to on shortest 
notice. — i-7+ 
Charges’ moderate. 


A trial solicited. 


20 Hansen Street, Adelaide. 


The Most Artistic 


House a 


SICTURE FRAMES, ie: 
MOULDINGS, on 
ENGRAVINGS, Ete. 


« 


AN UNLIMITED.STOCK TO 
CHOOSE .FROM. 


feg- Very Reasonable Prices. A 
Trial win enh ; ieee ad 


E. A. HUNT, 


30 Gawler Place, opp: Y. M. CA 


Go to the * 


Dimond Studies 


For Good Work and Up-to-dato ‘Phioto- 
graphs, which include way: 


POST CARDS from 5s per doz. — 
PARIS PANELS, -15s,per doy, 


CABINETS from:10s 6d; penpdoz.,. in- 
cluding a beautiful enlargement 12 x 10. 


BRIDAL* GROUPS '& FAMILY GROURS- 


oo 


Our Picture Frames are the Best atid 
Cheapest in the City for Artistic Mouldings, 
and an unlimited supply of. colored Plates, 
Engravings, Etchings, etc,, at the Satie 
Reasonable and” “Ridiculous” eh ‘ever 
offered. iteat, ed Direy 

< E> 


o 28a pope 


a8 
foes 


Nore AppREssS— 
B inopa 


DIMOND. ‘BROS:, 
450. Rundle: Sune tats 


_from.in our showroom’ They constitute absolutely the 
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) ee : ~ 
FURNITURE that'll Stand the Test of Time: 
CASH Most Furniture looks alright when you see it in the Free 
dealers showroom, but will it Stand the Test of Time ? 
or Will the drawers run as readily in Winter as in Summer? Illustrated 
TE RM S Has the same care in construction been given to the unseen a 
am parts.as to those that show ? Are the designs artistic ? Catalo gu e 
Visitors If you buy the kinds we sell, most assuredly YES. ben ae 
| We guarantee all our Furniture to be well made by 
es a ways capable European workmen. We ask you to examine it i - 
{ Welcome. thoroughly and compare values—not merely. prices. Application. 


CASH 
or 
TERMS. 
Post us 
your 
Orders. _ 
They'll na es Ae 
y we This Suite would Suit You. 
receive Light, dark, or cedar stained, 
_ £8 17s. 6d. 
the same Gentine rimu wood, £9 7s. 6d. 
The timber is well seasoned, the 
careful design pretty, and the construction 
a sound. Of its usefulness there can be 
j no doubt. The Warproge is 3 tt. 
attention 7 in, overall, and is fitted with hang- 
. ing hooks; 1t has bevelled mirror, 2 
as if you coppered panels, and one drawer. iar 
: _ Ducuess Cuxesr has 4 large and 2 
f shopped _ jewel drawers, best bevelled mirror. 


a, ~ The Wasustanp has double row of 
__ personally. Majolica tiles, marble slab pedestal 
ethan Oe een cupboard, and brass towel rail attached 


There are about’ 350 varieties of Bedsteads’ to choose © 


finest display in Australia. The Parisian Bedstead ; Our Wickerware is all guaranteed free 


illustrated has polished pillars fully mounted in black: from insects, and comprises the Best 
and nickel or black and brass, £3.17s 6d.. Same price in - Selection in Adelaide All strongly 


Sigh back French bedsteads. Single beds from 19s 6d» 
/ Double beds from 27s 6d. 


* 64, 66, 74, 76 HINDLEY STREET, | | 
| Bdelaide’s BEST Furnishers. 


built. Chairs from 9s 9d each. 
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A Great Time, Labor. & Monev Saver 


WELSH SKIRY and PATTERN. 
MARKER “BESTOVALL.’ 


(Patented No. 2575, 23rd February, 1905.} 


The ‘Welsh’ Skirt and Pattern-Marking Appliance at work, 


An Invention to mark atd meastire any pattetn or size skirt from any Fashion Book. 
When Skirt is cut out will then give the Required Length, Width of Hem, and Mark 
Off for Trimming, all in a Few Seconds, 


By using this apphance you are enabled to Finish Three Heavily Trimmed Skirts 
while making One in the Ordinary Way. With this invention it is impossible to cut a 
wrong fitting skirt, as everything is cut out mechanically. 

Any Skirt can be designed—Trained or Circular, Child’s or Adult's. 


Mighly Recommended by Leading Costumiers. 


SOLE AGENT FOR THE COMMONWEALTH, 


W. ALFORD, No. 6, ARCADE, ROHLADY 


aa 
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For the Home. 


Tips to Men. 


— Discoloured Knife Blades. — 

Discoloured knife blades. will become 
bright at once if rubbed with a cut raw 
potato dipped in brickdust or other knife 
powder. 


— To Cut Glass. — 
_A steel tool dipped in turpentine in 
which camphor has been’ melted will cut 
glass. A watch spring well moistened 
with this solution can be used to saw 
glass. 


od 


— For Leather Boots. — 
A little castor oi] rubbed on to leather 


boots will soften and prevent them from . 
* eracking. If applied at regular intervals 


ofa month -or so, it will much prolong 
their wear. 


od 


— Plants. — 
Plants will grow more quickly if a few 


drops. of.ammonia be added once a week — 


to the water with which they are watered 
The watershould be lukewarm, not colder 
than the atmosphere of the room, and the 


leaves of the plants should be kept free a 


from dust by bene sponged or syringed, 


_ "For China. — 

A good cement for china is made of 
equal parts of fine glue, white lead, and 
white of egg, well mixed together. Seo 
that the edges of the broken article are 
clean, apply the mixture to them, and 
press the edges firmly together. Any 
superfluous cement that is squeezed out 
beyond the join may be scraped off when 
it has hardened. 

— Stones of a Yard. — 

The stones of a yard and doorsteps 
frequently have a greenish look, which is 
very unsightly. In order to remove this 
greenness, wash the stones with the 
following preparation: Half a pound of 
soda and a quarter of a pound of chloride 
of lime in a quart of boiling water. The 
greenness will speedily disappear. 
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HOUSEHOLD HINTS 


— To Wash Coloured Print Dresses. — 


Soak them in strug salt and water 
for an hour before washing, in order to 
set the colours. 


—To Keep the Cheese from Moulding.— 


butter, and 
Above all, keep 


Rub the cut part’ with 
cover with white paper. 
the cheese dry. 


— To Clean Greasy Cake Tins, etc. — 


Scrub them well with hot soda water, 


_ and then scour them with a Sven, flannel 


eles in silver sand. 


— To Clean Lia Chimneys. gs 
— Clean Jz amp chimneys by holding them 
over the steam of a ‘Kettle, aud the n polish 
with a clean soft rag, or a piece of news- 


paper. 
— A Gardening Apron. —' 
A useful apron for gardening may be 
made out of an old waterproof cloak. 
This should always be worn when water- 
Ang» the garden, in order to. keep the 


“dress clean, 


< Mee cece ee nae cencences 


— To: Remedy a henking Cask, - —, 


Do stop’ a -leak ina cask, Bente some 


_ whitening: up with. common yellow soap. 
- If this mixture is well rubbed into the 


leak it will be found to stop it after every- 
thing else has failed. 


— To Make Alum Water. — 


Two ounces of alum dissolved in one 
gallon of water is excellent for rinsing 
muslin curtains and muslin hangings, 
also children’s frocks and pinafores, ‘Tt 
‘renders it non-inflammable, 

— To keep Tins Bright. — 

Clean the tins with soap and whiting 
rubbed on with a piece of flannel. .Wipa 
them with a soft, dry, and clean cloth ; 
then polish them with a leather and a 
little dry whiting. Take care that the 


“ironing in -the 


35 
-— Troning Handkerchiefs. — 


When’ 


ironing handkerchiefs begin 
middle. 
edgés first causes tle middle to swell out, 
and makesit very difficult to ironand fold 


them properly. 


Ironing the 


Test the iron on a piece 
of ‘rag or paper to prevent any accident 
by scorching. 


My Ship of Love. 


I launched a flect of many ships, 

One was for wealth and one for fame, 
And one for knowledge far above ~ 

The wisest ken—I wrote the name 


* About each prow—and one for love, 


The smallest of my many ships. 


T launched them on the wide, wide deep, 


With many hopes and many fears, 
As when'a mother heart gives fofth — 
The youngest of her failing years, 
To the wild nurture of the north, 


.L launched them on the wide, wide wade 


My ship of fame eeirned no more. 


Tho’ strong the oak and stout the sail, 


With finely interwoven strand; 


It must have perished in the gale, 


Or foundered in thtp sight of land, 


My ship of fame returned no more. 


_ My ship, of, wealth came empty home, 


cloth and the leather are both free from 


grease, 


My ship’ of knowledge brought me not 
Such treasure as: I sought to get : 

And heap upon my shelves—but what 
Stirred all my soul to vain regret, ) 

My ship of wealth came empty home, 


Only my ship of een came filled, 
Tho’ launched the last and least 
esteemed; 
It brought me more than all the ast 
I lost, more riches than I dreamed 
My arms could compass in their hold, 
My only ship of love came filled. 


‘Oh, if my ship of love had sunk, 
And all the rest camé laden back 
From islands far beyond the main, ~ 
Where points the golden moonbeam’s 
track, : if 


I should be poor for all my gain: 


“Titec (eh ey) love ‘ship has not sunk, 
:  ELELWe 
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The Young Folks 


In the Looking-Glass. 


A STORY ABOUT A BABY ROBIN 
WHO LOST HIS TEMPER. 


Trit—trit—tritty-trit.”” chirped Mr 
Robin Redbreast to his five little chicks, 
He was very proud of them, and. he and 
Mrs Redbreast had brought them up in 
such a funny place—where do you think? 
Why, among some books in a litt'e’s bed- 
room. 

The books were onsome shelves, nailed 
up on the wall beside the window, and 
when Mr, Robin had been nest-hunting 
he saw the open window, flew in, and 
finding a nice little space between some 
books, flew away again to fetch his wife 
and see what she thought about it. 

Mrs. Redbreast thought it was a aplen- 
did place for a nest, so they decided to 
atay there, andjthere the five wee birds 
were born, 

One day, when the baby birds were a 
little older, Mr. and Mrs. Redbreast went 
off fora little outing by themselves, leay- 
ing their chicks safely in their nest. 

Directly their mother and father had 
gone, Dick, the eldest chick, scrambled out 
and after trying his wings by flying toa 
chair just pelow the nest. he suddenly 
found that he could go farther still, so 
boldly stretching his wings, he reached a 
dressing-table on the other side of the 
reom. 

He was proud of himself, and presently 
he began to hop abeut the table, looking 
inquisitively at the things lying about. 

‘‘ Hollo?  Here’s a nice hole leading 
' toanother room,” he thought, and he 
hopped nearer, its furnished just like this 
room, too he said, How funny to have 
two rooms exactly alike. 

But just as Dick got to the entrance of 
the other room, another cheeky robin 
hepped up, 

Well you’rep pert fellow, said Dick, 
with his little head on one side, 

And—would you believe it?—that other 
impudent bird put*his head on one side 
just at the same minute, and looked back 


in a very cheeky way at Dick, who gave 
an impatient hop to one side to get out 
of the strangers way. 

But now he began to get really angry 
for the stranger would not let him get out 
of the way, and hopped in exactly the 
same direction, and placed himself in 
front of Dick. 

Well, either you move or I-move, said 
Dick crossly, I dont want to stand here 
playing games with you all day. I want 
to get into that room. 

But the stranger never moved, until 
Dick gave an impatient hop backwards 
when, to his astonishment, the stranger 
went back too. 

At this Dick really lost his temper, and 
gave an angry hop forward again, ready 
to chase the annoying stranger, who did 
not seem to want to go anywhere himself 
and yet would not let Dick go where he 
wanted to, 

Now, our brave little bird meant to 
frighten the other, but, to his astonish- 
ment, little Mr, Stranger hopped forward 
to meet him, and this so angered Dick 
that he flew at him with a savage peck. 

But—cooo-oh! What ever had hap- 
pened? Fora second or two Dick felt as 
though he had broken his beak, for it 
had struck something horridly hard, and 
he was just going to try again, because he 
was now in a regular passion, partly 
because of the annoying stranger, and 
prrtly because with the pain, when his 
father suddenly returned. When he saw 
his angry little son, he flew over to see 
what was the matter. 

And just at that very moment, the 
other bird’s father came back, too, and 
both fathers, to Dick’s great indignation, 
looked as though it was all a joke. 

‘Why, Dick, my boy,’ said Mr. Red- 
Breast, ‘ What have you been doing ?’ 

‘Fatheg I wish you’d send tat impu- 
dent fellow away,’ said Dick, ‘look at 
him staring at me as ——’ 

‘Why, exactly ay you are staring at 
him, my boy. Didnt you know that’s 


- yourself ?’ 


‘ Myself ?” 

‘Yes ; you’re in front of a looking-glass, 
which gives back a picture of you, and of 
this room, too,’ 


Roor, Dick hung his head and. said 
nothing, but he felt very foolish as he 
hopped quietly back to his nest, Next 
day, however he had cheered up again, 
and set off in search of further adventures 
though afterwards he was very careful 
about picking a quarrel with strangers. 


Polly, 


Our Polly was a Berkshire pig 
Of famous pedigree, 

And having been brought up by hand, 
Was gentle as could be. 

She followed Minnie in her walks. 
When to the fields she wont, 

Or ley beside the pasture bars, 
And grunted with centent. 


But one sad day no polly came 
To get her morning meal— 

Though Minnie called her loud and long; 
She gave no answering squeal. 

And Minnie mourned her favorite 
With many a sob and sigh, 

And sadly turned her gaze away 
From Polly’s empty stye. 


At last, one day, when 
flowers 

Were blooming on the glade, 

When wild carnations, like a flame 
Lit up the mweodland shade; 

When first the catbird and the thrush 
Their matin song began, 

And dewdrops nestled on the grass, 
And sparkled in the sun. 


apring-time 


Through grassy uplands Minnie went, 
And through the forest shade— 

The pansies grew so thickly there, 
They purpled all the glade. 

She gathered clumps of woodland pinks, 
And dandelions gay, 

When suddenly she heard a grunt, 
Not very far away. 


She dropped the blossoms that hleshed 
What could the grudting be? 
It sounded so like Polly’s voice, 
She quickly turned to see, 
She searched about, and soon she spied, 
A bed of leaves and twigs ; 
And there lay Polly, cuddling up 
Six little spotted pigs ! 
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Dogs are better judges uf men than men 
are of dogs. 


If a man is incompetent, l.e charges it to 
hard luck. 


It’s the most promising young man that 
gets into debt. 


A smart baby is one that does its sleep- 
ing during the night. 

The baide is given away atthealtar, and 
occasionally tha groom issold. 


A headache the morning after is respon- 
sible for many a good resolution. 


Some liars are so interesting that we are 
sorry when we can’t believe them. 


The man who has nothing to sell gener- 
ally has a stock of advice to give away. 


A sure way to be robbed of your guod 
name is to place it on your umbrella. 


Kisses may now be sent by wire, but it 
is more satisfactory to go yourself. 


Generally the most bitter medicine is the 
best. Itis the same with experience. 


It isn’t necessary to pump some people 
in order to get out of them all they knew. 


Many claim to be fond of poetry, but we 
never see a volume with the cover worn off, 


When a boy comes from his first year at 
college, he isashamed of the ignorance ef 
his parents. 


A good reason why so many are not 
so wicked as others is because they don’t 
have as good a chance, 


Many are so attached to their home that 
rather than give it up they spike it down 
with a mortage. 


Costa Rica is said to be the married man’s 
paradise, ‘There isn’ta millinery store in 
all of that country. 


Some men are poor because they are 
honest and others are honest because they 
are rich and can afford to be. 

There is one good thing about widow’s 
weeds—they rarely interfere with the 
growth of orange blossoms on the same 
hill, 

A new husbund should listen to his wife 
and do as he thinks best until they get 
well acquainted, and find out which is the 
** boss.” 

When a man makes up his mind never to 
-run anymore to catch a train, he has taken 
the first step towards becoming a philos- 
opher, : 


KE A LONG 


The first hard work a boy does is to 
smoke. 


A scientist says that rockimg chairs make 
people deaf and near sighted, He -has 
evidently observed two persons occupying 
the same rocker. 


‘There isa slizht difference between a 
man and a camel—acamel cau work eight 
doys without drinking, and a man can 
drink eight days without working. 


A young man’ was fined for kissing a 
girl ‘‘ in the face of her protest.” If he 
had kissed her where he ought, she would 
have not prosecuted him. No girl likes to 
be kissed in the wrong place. 


A matematician s1ys that an engaged couple 
onan averages have 360,000 kisses. This is 
appalling, and the way for a lever to escape 
such a tendious thing is to get married in 
a hurry : this will generally stop kissing in 
great quantities. 
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ANOTHER AMATEUR GARDENER, 


Boy—“ Please will you give me some 
trouser patterns for father tosee ?” 

Shop Assistant—“ Certainly; what kind 
does your father prefer ?” 

Boy—‘‘ Oh, father is notat all particular 
as to the patterns, so long as they are 
strong encugh to hold up our creeper.” 

{Indignation on the part of the assistant 
can better be imagined than described, 


* 
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Poor Pa! 


A simple-minded youth was driving along 
a bush road with a cart piled high with hay 
Just opposite.a house by the roadside a 
wheel came off. and the load of hay topped 
over on to the track. The owner of the 
house came out to see what was the 
matter, : 

“That's a bad job,” said he to the driver, 
who was sadly surveying the mess. 

“Yes,” said he, and added, ‘‘ Pa will be 


mad.” 


“Never mind,” said the other. “Come in 
and have adrink and we will fix it up.” 

The young man hesitated, but at last 
went in, remarking once more, ‘My! Pa 
will be mad,” 

After a few drinks and. a smoke they 
sallied forth to put matters right, the 
youth ejaculating once more’as he gazed at 
Be wreck...“ My word! Pa will be 
ma a L* 


“Oh, never. mind pa,” said the other’ 
“he isn’t here.” 

“Dunno so much about that,” said the 
son, “* He was riding on top,” 


* 
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A Rassit YARN. 


Some few years ago a certain light 
house keeper near Yarmouth, on getting 
settled, thought it would be advantageous 
to him to turn a bit of the sand warren at- 
tached to the premises into a vegetable 
garden. Accordingly he set to work, and 
having delved it into the semblance of a 
garden patca, proceeded to plant it. For 
the first few days the young ‘vegetables 
promised jo flourish in their new qnarters, 
and the “bunnies” on the adjacent warren 
had not got over their surprise and the 
fear of committing trespass. But one 
morning the light-house-keeper came to his 
garden to find that something in the nature 
of a blight, had visited one corner during 
the night. Somewhat, puzzled, he replanted 
the ground, but next night more of-his 
tender vegetabies vanished, and he was 
still further puzzled. He dug, manured, 
and planted again, but with’ like result. 
He asked the village folx, who smiled, and 
naturally suggested rabbits. The keeper 
watched and found it was 30. He'com- 
plained to the lord of the manor and asked 
him to keep off the rabbits. 

“Tf you wish to grow greenstuffs,” said 
the lord of the manor, *‘ fence your garden 
in yourself.” 

This the keeper did not see his way to 
do, but set-to work.on a much harder if less 
expensive plan. He dug a trench two feet 
wide and three feet in depth all round the 
garden, hoping that it would be a sufficient 
barrier against the marauding rodents, 
One mornafter he had completed his trench 
he visited it, and to his great surprise 
found a large number of rabbits prisoners 
therein. They had got it but could net 
get out, These he managed to kill and 
find a market for, ; es 

“All right!” said the lighthouse-keeper, 
“this’ll'do! it’s better than a fence,” 

And he managed to dispose of 700 rabbits 
before the lord of the manor discovered his 
loss, and the cause of the cessation of com- 
plaints. The lord was one day surveying 
his warren when he espied the keeper act- 
ing in a strange and excited manner, and 
came up the edge of the trench. ‘Why 
man! What's this?” he gasped. “You're 
clearing my warren ?” : 

“T'm content,” replied the lighthouse 
keeper, still knocking rabbits on the head, 
as he pushed a big box in front of him and _ 
stowing the rabbits in ashe went, “If 
you want to keep the rabbits, you’d better 
fence them in !” 

And so the lord of the manor did, for he 
immediately ordered some rolls . of wire: 
netting, burying three feet of it below the 
surface, and raising it several feet above, 
all round the garden. 


LL LLC, 

OMMERCIAL AND ORNAMEN- 

TAL PRINTING of every descrip- 

tion in first-class style, on- the. shortest 

notice, and at cheapest rates, at the 

“ Australian Gardener’’ Printing Works 
20 Waymouth Street, Adelaide, - 


” 


BOY WEEEERS’ WIN DMIEES: 


The Cheapest, Strongest, and Best. 


ae i The Most Up-to-date and Serviceable. 


Spare Parts always in Store. 


If any of your, Friends are using’ METTERS’ MiLLs, they will advise you to have 
ii6 other make. 


.: Guarantee given with every Mili. 


et 


Repair Parts supplied Free of Charge. 


wer Write for Coan eh stating your Remricononist Catalogues Freefon application. 
a: ra 


COOKIN iG STOVES & RANGES 
aii? hanged Positively the eironees? manufactured in the States. 
‘Hundreds of Patterns to choose from. 

Lvery Stove Pvemonincd & give Satisfaction. 


Please call and inspect our Stock, or send for our Complete Catalogue, which we will 
“forward Post Free. ; 


MELT ERS LIMITED, 
Showrooms and Offices : 142, Rundle Street, Adelaide, 


Kiso By aey, and Perth, 
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